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THE ſeventh letter, and fifth conſonant, of our 
alphabet; tho? in the alphabets of all the oriental 
languages, the Hebrew, Phœnician, Chaldee, Syriac, 
Samaritan, Arabic, and even Greek, G is the third 
letter, See LETTER. | _— | 

The Hebrews call it ghimel, or gimel, g. d. camel; 
by reaſon it reſembles the neck of that animal; and 
the ſame appellation it bears in the Samaritan, Phceni- 
cian, and Chaldee ; in the Syriac it is called gamel, in 
Arabic giim, and in Greek gamma. 

The letter G is of the mute kind, and cannot be 
any way ſounded without the help of a vowel. It is 
formed by the reflex ion of the air againſt the palate, 
made by the tongue as the air paſſes out of the throat: 
which Martianus Capella expreſſes thus, G ſpiritus cum 
falato ; ſo that G is a palatal letter. 

The form of our & is taken from that of the La- 
tins, who borrowed it from the Greeks ;: the Latin G 
being certainly a corruption of the Greek gamma, r, 
as might eaſily be ſhewn, had our Printers all the cha- 
racters and forms of this letter which we meet withal 
in the Greek and Latin MSS thro? which the letter 
paſſed from I to G. | Ms 
In Engliſh it has a hard and ſoft, ſound: hard, as 
in the words game, gun, & c.; and ſoft, as in the words 
geſture, giant, &c. At the end of words, gh is pro- 
nounced like H as in the words rough, tough, &c. 
The letter g is alſo uſed in many words where the 
ſound is not perceived, as in „gn, reign, &c. 

As a numeral, G was ancieutly uſed to denote 400; 
and with a daſh over it thus , 40,000. In muſic, it 
is the character or mark of the treble cleff; and from 
ts being placed at the head, or marking the firlt ſound, 
in Guido's ſcale, the whole ſcale took the name gamut. 
See the articles CLerF and Gamur. 

As an nd a, 12 ſtands for Gaius, Gellius, 
Len, genius, &e. . G. for gemina, geſſit, gese- 
runt, &c, G. C. for genio LEP or 2 A 44 
for Gaius libertus, or genio loci. G. V. 8. for genio 
urbi; ſacrum. G. B. for genie bono. And G. I. for 
genio tutelari. 8 

GABARA, or GaBBARA, in antiquity, the dead 
bodies which the Egyptians embalmed, and kept in 
their houſes, eſpecially thoſe of ſuch of their friends as 


CY 


cerned, recorded in ſcripture. He was ſent to the 


gin Mary, to warn her of the birth of Jeſus Chriſt. 
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died with. the reputation of great piety and holineſs, 
or as martyrs. See EMBALMING, and Mumnr. 
GABEL, (Gabella, Gablum, Gablagium ), in French 
Gabelle, i. e. Vedigal, hath the ſame ſignification a- 
mong the ancient Engliſh writers, that gabelle hath in 
France. It is a tax; but hath been yariouſly uſed, as 
far a rent, cuſtom, ſervice, &c. And where it was a 
payment of rent, thoſe who payed it were termed ga- 
blatores, When the word gabel was formerly men- 
tioned without any addition to it, it ſigniſied the tax 
on ſalt, though afterwards it was applied to all other 
taxes. | X 
GABIONS, in fortification, baſkets made of ozier- 
twigs, of a cylindrical form, fix feet high, and four 
wide; which, being filled with earth, ſerve as a ſhel- 
ter from'the enemy's fire. = | 
_ GABLE, or GazLt-End of a houſe (from gaval, 
Welſh), is the upright triangular end, from the cornice 
or eaves, to the top of the houſe. 
GABRIEL, the name of one of the principal an- 
gels in heaven. It ſignifies the firength of God, There 
are a few-events, in which this exalted being was con- 


prophet Daniel, to explain to him the viſion of the ram 
and goat, and the myſtery of the ſeventy weeks, which 
had been revealed to him. He was ſent to Zecharias, 
to declare to him the future birth of John the baptiſt. 
Six months after, he was ſent to Nazareth, to the Vir- 


The Orientaliſts add ſeveaal particulars to what the 
ſcriptures inform us concerning the angel Gabriel. The 
Mahometans call him the faithful ſpirit ; and the Per- 
ſians, by way of metaphor, the peacock of heaven. We 
read, in the ſecond chapter of the Koran, that e- 
ever is an enemy to Gabriel, ſhall be cenfounded. It 
was Gabriel, they believe, who brought to Mahomet, 
their falſe prophet, the revelations which he publiſhed ; 
and it was he, who conducted him to heaven mounted 
upon the animal Borak. 1 35 

GAD, among miners, a ſmall punch of iron, with 

a long wooden handle, uſed to break up the ore. 
One of the miners holds this in his hand, directing 
the point to a proper place, while the other drives it 
into the vein, by ſtriking it with a ſledge- hammer. 
18 E 2 Gap- 
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Gad, 
Gadus. 
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Ganr-Bee, or Gad. iy, in natural hiſtory, the common 
name for a winged inſect, called alſo the dun. y or ox i 
a creature very troubleſome to cows, horſes, &c. This 
creature examined by the microſcope-hath ſome pecu- 
liarities worthy of obſervation. It has, like the gnat, 
a long proboſcis, with a ſharp dart or two darts ſheath- 
ed within it; the uſe of theſe darts is to penetrate the 
fleſh of animals for the fucking their blood, whereas 
the proboſcis can only ſerve to ſuck the dews from 
flowers, &c. 

The eggs of this fly are laid in the waters, and there 
produce a very remarkable fort of maggot. It is a 
brown one of a long flatted figure, with a penci] of 
down-hairs at its tall, which it ſpreads into a circular 
form on the ſurface of the water, while its head is ſunk 
down in ſearch of food. When the creature would de- 
ſcend towards the bottom, theſe hairs are made to ap- 

h one another in an oval form; and in this ſtate 
they incloſe a bubble of air, by means of which it 1s 
able to riſe again ; and if this bubble by any accident 
eſcapes, the creature immediately ſqueezes out of its 
own body another to ſupply its place. The ſnout of 
this maggot hath three diviſions; whenee are thruſt 
out three little pointed bodies like ſerpents tongues. 
Theſe maggots are very common on the ſurface of 
ditch-water ; and the motion of their inteſtines is very 
fingular and obſervable. 

ADUS, in ichthyology, a genus of fiſhes belong- 
ing to the order of jugulares. e head is ſmooth ; 
there are ſeven cylindrical rays in the branchioſtege 
membrane ; the body is oblong, with deciduous ſcales; 
the whole fins are covered with the common fkin of the 
fiſh; the rays of the back-fins are blunt, and thoſe of 


the breaſt are ſharp. There are 17 ſpecies, principally 


diſtinguiſhed by their cirri and the number of back- 
fins. The moſt remarkable are, 5 8. 
1. The morbus, or couuox cop, is found only in 


the northern parts of the world ; it is, as Rondeletius 


The Cod. 


calls it, an ocean fiſh, and never met with in the Me- 
diterranean ſea, It affects cold climates, and ſeems 
confined between the latitudes 66 and 50? : what are 
caught north and ſouth of thoſe degrees being either 
few in quantity or bad in quality. e Geenland fiſh 
are ſmall, and emaciated through want of food; being 
very voracious, and having in thoſe ſeas a ſeareity of 
proviſion. This locality of ſituation is common to ma- 
ny other ſpecies of this genus, moſt of them being in- 
habitants of the cold ſeas, or ſuch as lie within regions 
that can juſt claim the title of femperate. There are 
nevertheleſs certain ſpecies found near the Canary- 
iſlands, called cherry, of which we know no more than 
the name; but which, according to Captain Glafs, are 
better taſted than the Newfoundland kind. 

The great rendezvous of the cod-fiſh is on the banks 
of Newfoundland, and the other ſand-banks that lie 
off the coaſts of Cape Breton, Nova Scotia, and New 
England. They prefer thoſe ſituations, by reaſon of 
the quantity of worms produced in thoſe ſandy bot- 
toms, which tempt them to reſort there for food : but 
another cauſe of the particular atzachment the fiſh have 
to theſe ſpots, is their vicinity to the polar ſeas, where 
they return to ſpawn : there they depoſit their roes in 
full ſecurity; but want of food forces them, as ſoon as 
the firſt more ſouthern ſeas are open, to repair thither 
for ſubſiſtence. Few are taken north of Iceland, but on 
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the ſouth and weſt eoaſts they abound ; th 
found to ſwarm on the coaſts of Norway, 
tic, off the Orkney and the Weſtern ifles ; after 
which their numbers decreafe, in proportion as they 
advance towards the ſouth, when they ſeem quite to 
ceaſe before they reach the mouth of the Straits of Gi. 
braltar. 
Before the diſcovery of Newfoundland, the greater 
fiſheries of cod were on the ſeas of Iceland, and off our 
Weſtern Iſles, which were the grand reſort of ſhips 
from all the commercial nations; but it ſeems that the 
eatell plenty was met with near Iceland. The Eng- 
iſh reſorted thither before the year 1415 : for we find 
that Henry V. was diſpoſed to give the king of Dens 
mark ſatisfaction for certain irregularities committed on 
thoſe ſeas by his ſubjects. In the reign of Edward IV. 
the Engliſh were excluded from the fiſhery by treaty ; 
and forbidden to reſort there under pain of forfeiture of 
lifeand goods. Notwithſtanding this, that monarch after- 
wards gave licence to a ſhip of Hull to ſail to Iceland, and 
there relade fiſh and other goods; without regard to any 
reſtrictions to the contrary. The right of the Engliſh 
in latter times was far from being confirmed : for we 
find queen Elizabeth condeſcending to aſk permiſſion 
to fiſh in thoſe ſeas from Chriftian IV. of Denmark; 
et afterwards ſhe ſo far repented her requeſt, as to in- 
fruct her ambaſſadors at that court to infiſt on the 
right of a free and univerſal fiſhery. In the reign of 
her ſueceſſor, however, they had not fewer than 150 
ſhips employed in the Iceland fiſhery ; which indul- 
gence might ariſe from the marriage of James with a 
princeſs of Denmark. But the Spaniſh, the French, 
and the Bretons, had much the advantage of the Eng- 
liſh in all fiſheries at the beginning, as appears by the 
ſtate of that in the ſeas of Newfoundland in. the year 
1578, when the number of ſhips belonging to each na- 
tion ſtood thus: my 
Spaniards, 100, beſides 20 or 30 that came from 
Biſcay to take whale: for train, being about five 
or fix thouſand tons. | 

Portugueſe 50, or three thouſand tons. 
French and Bretons 150, or feven thouſand 
Engliſh, from 30 to 50. | | 
The increaſe of ſhipping that reſort to thoſe fertile 
banks, is now unſpeakable. Britain ſtill enjoys the 
greateſt ſhare; which ought to be eſteemed our chiefeſt 
treaſure, as it brings wealth to individuals, and ſtrength 
to the ſtate. See Fis HER. t | 
All this immenſe fiſhery is carried on by the hook 
and line only. We have been informed that they fiſh 
from the depth of 16 to 60 fathoms, according to the 
inequality of the bank, which is repreſented as a vaſt 
mountain, under water, above 500 miles long, and near 
300 broad; and that ſeamen know when they approach 
it by the great ſwell of the ſeas and the thick miſts 
that impend over it. The bait is herring, a ſmall fiſh 
called a capelin, a ſhell-fiſh called clams, and bits- of 
fea - fowl; and with theſe are caught fiſh ſufficient to 
find employ for near 15,000 Britiſh ſeamen, and to af- 
ford ſubſiſtance to a much more numerous body of peo- 
ple at home, who are engaged in the various manufac- 
tures which ſo vaſt a fiſhery demands. 
The food of the cod is either ſmall fiſh, worms, te-- 
ſtaceous or cruftaceous animals, ſuch as crabs, large 


whelks, &c. ; and their digeſtion is ſo * , 0 
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ifulre the greateſt part of the ſhells they ſwallow. 
— 2 are — — 25 and catch at any ſmall body 
they perceive moved by the water, even ſtones and 
ebbles, which are often found in their ſtomachs. 
Fiſhermen are well acquainted with-the uſe of the air- 
bladder or ſound of the cod; and are very dexterous in 
rforating this part of a live fiſh with a needle, in or- 
der to diſengage the inclofed air: for without this o- 
eration it could not be kept under water in the well- 
— and brought freſh to market. The ſounds of 
the cod ſalted is a delicacy often brought from New- 
foundland. Iſinglaſs is alſo made of this part by the 
Iceland fiſhermen : a praceſs which deſerves the atten- 
tion of the natives of the north of Scotland, where theſe 
fiſn are plentiful. It is given under the article Icn- 
THYOCOLLAs . 
Providence hath kindly. ordained, that this fiſh, fo 
vſeful to mankind, ſhould be ſo very prolific as to ſup- 
ply more than the deficiencies of the multitudes annual- 
ly taken. Leuwenhoeck counted 9,384,000 eggs in a 
cod-fiſh of a middling ſize; a number, ſure, that will 
baffle all the efforts of man,” or the voracity of the in- 
habitants of the ocean, to exterminate, and which will 
fecure to all ages an inexhauſtible ſupply of grateful 
proviſion. | x | 
In our ſeas they begin to ſpawn in January, and 
depoſite their eggs in rough ground, among rocks. 
Some continue in roe till the begianing of April. The 
cod-fiſh in general recover quicker after ſpawning than 
any other fiſh, therefore it is common to take ſome 
ood ones all the fummer. When they are out of fea- 
— they are thin- tailed and louſy; and the lice chiefly 
fix themſelves on the inſide of their mouths. | 
The fiſh of a middling ſize are moſt eſteemed for 


roundneſs, eſpecially near the tail, by the depth of the 
ſulcus or pit behind the bead, and by the regular un- 
dulated appearance of the ſides, as if they were nbbed. 
The glutinous parts about the head loſe their delicate 
flavour after it has been 24 hours out of the water, 
even in winter, in which theſe and other fiſh of this 
genus are in higheſt ſeaſon. 

The largeft that we ever heard of taken on our 
coalts, weighed 78 pounds: the length was five feet 
eight inches; and the girth round the ſhoulders, five 
feet. It was taken at Scarborough in 1755, and was 
fold for one ſhilling. But the general weight of theſe 
fiſh in the Yorkſhire ſeas, is — 14 to 40 pounds. 
This ſpecies is ſhort in proportion to its bulk, the 
belly being very large and prominent. 

The jaws are of an equal length, and at the end of 
the lower is a ſmall beard ; the teeth are diſpoſed in 
the palate as well as in the jaws. 

The colour of this fiſh is cinereous on the back and 
ſides, and commonly ſpotted with yellow: the belly 
is white; bat they vary much, not only in colour but 
in ſhape, particularly that of the head. The ſide line 
18 white and broad, ſtraight till it reaches oppoſite 
the vent, when it bends towards the tail. Codlings 
are often taken of a yellow, orange, and even red co- 
lour, while they remain among the rocks; but, on 
changing their ties aſſume the colour of other cod-fiſh. 
2. The Epgleſinus, or Happock. - Large haddocks 
begin to be in roe in the middle of November, and 
continue fo till the end of January; from that time 
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the table; and are choſen by their plumpneſs and 
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till May they are very thin tailed, and much out of Gadus. 
ſeaſon. In May they begin to recover; and ſome of 
the middling-fized fiſh are then very good, and continue 
improving till the time of their greateſt perſection. The 
ſmall ones are extremely good from May till February, 
and ſome even in February, March, and April, viz. 
thoſe which are not old enough to breed. 

The fiſhermen aſſert, that in rough weather had- „ The 
docks ſink down into the ſand — ooze in the bot · 
tom of the ſea, and ſhelter themſelves there till the 
ſtorm is over; becauſe in ſtormy weather they take 
none, and thoſe that are taken immediately after a 
ſtorm are covered with mud on their backs. 

In ſummer they live on young herrings and other 
ſmall fiſh; in winter, on the ſtone-coated worms *, * a ſpecies 
which the fiſhermen call haddock-meat. of Serpula. 

The grand ſhoal of haddocks comes periodically 
on the Yorkſhire coaſts. It is remarkable tbat they 
appeared in 1766 on the roth of December, and ex- 
atly on the ſame day in 1767: theſe ſhoals extended 
from the ſhore near three miles in breadth, and in 
length from Flamborough-head to Tinmouth- caſtle, 
— perhaps much farther northwards. An idea may 
be given of their numbers by the following fact: Three 
fiſhermen, within the diſtance of a mile from Scarbo- 
rough harbour, frequently loaded their coble or boat 
with them twice a-day, taking each time about a ton 
of fiſh : when they put down their lines beyond the 
diſtance of three miles from the ſhore, they caught 
nothing but dog-fiſh, which ſhows how exactly theſe 
fiſh keep their limits. 

The beſt haddocks were ſold from eightpence to a 
ſhilling per ſcore; and the poor had the ſmaller ſort at 
a penny and ſometimes a halfpenny per ſcore. 

The large haddocks quit the coaſt as ſoon as they | 

o out of ſeaſon, and leave behind great plenty of 
Foal] ones. It is ſaid that the large ones viſit the 
coaſts of Hamburgh and Jutland in the ſummer. 

It is no leſs remarkable than providential, that all 
kinds of fiſh (except mackre]) which frequent the 
Yorkſhire coaſt, approach the ſhore, and as it were 
offer themſelves to us, generally remaining there as 
long as they are in high ſeaſon, and retire from us 
when they become unfit for uſe. It is the commoneſt 
ſpecies in the London markets. They do not grow 
to a great bulk, one of 14 pounds being of an uncom- 
mon dre, but thoſe are extremely coarſe; the beſt for 
the table weighing. from two to three pounds. 

The body of the haddock is long: the head ſlopes 
down to the noſe: the ſpace between the hind-part of 
the firſt dorſal-fin is rigid : on the chin is a ſhort beard. 
On the back are three fins reſembling thoſe of the 


common cod-fiſh: on each fide beyond the gills is a 


large black ſpot. Superſtition aſſigus this mark to the 
impreſſion St Peter left with his finger and thumb 
when he took the tribute out of the mouth of a fiſh of 
this ſpecies, which has been continued to the whole 
race of haddocks ever ſince that miracle. The lateral 
line is black : the tail is forked, The colour of the 
upper part of the body is duſky or brown; the belly 
and lower part of the ſides ſilvery. 

3. The Barbatus, or rour, never grows to a large 
ſize, ſeldom exceeding a foot in length. It is diſtin- 
guiſhed from all others by its great depth ; one of 
the fize abovementioned being near four inches deep 

in 
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Gadus. in the broadeſt part. The back is very much arched, 
and carinated : the colour of the fins and tail are black: 
at the bottom of the pectoral fins is a black ſpot. The 
lateral live is white, broad, and crooked. The tail 
is even at the end, and of a duſky colour. The co- 
lour of the body is.white, but more obſcure on the 
back than the belly, and tinged with yellow. —It is 
called at Scarborough a leg, and is a very delicate fiſh. 
The Minutus, or rooR, is the only ſpecies of 
cod-fiſh with three dorſal fins that we (at this time) 
are aſſured is found in the Mediterranean ſea. It is 
taken near Marſeilles, and ſometimes in ſuch quanti- 
ties as to become a nuſance ; for no other kinds of fiſh 
are taken during their ſeaſon, It is eſteemed good, 
but incapable of being ſalted or dried : Belon ſays, 
that when it is dried in the ſun, it grows as hard as 
horn. It is the ſmalleſt ſpecies yet diſcovered, being 
little more than fix inches long. On the chin is a 
ſmall beard : the eyes are covered with a looſe mem- 
brane : on the gill-covers and the jaws, there are, on 
each ſide, nine punctures. The colour on the back is a 
light brown; on the belly a dirty white. —We owe 
the diſcovery of this kind in our ſeas to the Reverend 
Mr Jago. 

5. The Carbonarius, or COAL-F1SH, takes its name 
from the black colour that it ſometimes aſſumes. Be- 
lon calls it the colf/ch, imagining that it was ſo named 
by the Engliſh, from its producing the Ichthyocolla ; 
but Geſner gives the true etymology. Theſe fiſh are 
common on moſt of our rocky and deep coaſts, but 
particularly thoſe of the north of Great Britain. 'They 
ſwarm about the Orkneys, where the fry are the great 
ſupport of the poor. The young begin to appear on 
the Yorkſhire coaſt the beginning of July in vaſt ſhoals, 
and are at that time about an inch and an half long. 
In Auguſt they are from three to five inches in 69H 4 
and are taken in great numbers with the angling rod: 
they are then eſteemed a very delicate fiſh; but grow 
ſo coarſe when they are a year old, that few people will 
eat them. Fiſh of that age are from eight to fifteen 
inches long, and begin to have a little blackneſs near 
the gills and on the back, and the blackneſs increaſes 
as they grow older, 

The fry is known by different names in different 

Jaces : theyare calledat Scarborough parrs, and when 
a year old, billets. About nine or ten years ago ſuch 
a glut of parrs viſited that part; that for ſeveral weeks 
it was impoſſible to dip a pail into the ſea without 

taking ſome. | 

Though this fiſh is ſo little eſteemed when freſh, 
yet it is ſalted and dried for ſale. It is of a more 
elegant form than the cod-fiſh : they generally grow 
to the length of two feet and an half, and weigh a- 
bout 28 or 30 pounds at moſt, The head is ſmall ; 
the under-jaw a little longer than the upper : the tail 
is broad and forked. They vary in colour: ſome 
have their back, noſe, dorſal fins, and tail, of a deep 
black : the gill-covers, filver and black ; the ventral 
and anal fins, white; the belly of the ſame colour. 
Others are duſky, others brown; but, in all, the lateral 
line is ſtraight and white, and the lower part of the 
ventral and anal fins white. 

6. The Pollacbius, or poLLACK, is common on many 
of our rocky coaſts: during ſummer they are ſeen in 
great ſhoals frolicking on the ſurface of the water, and 
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flinging themſelves into a thouſand forms, They are Gatus, 
at that time ſo wanton as to bite at any thing that 
appears on the top of the waves, and are often taken 
with a gooſe-feather fixed to the hook. They are 
very ſtrong, being obſerved to keep their tation at 
the feet of the rocks in the moſt turbulent and rapid 
ſea, They are a good eating fiſh. They do not grow 
to a very large fize ; at leaſt the biggeſt ſeldom exceed 
ſix or ſeven pounds: but ſome have been taken in the 
ſea near Scarborough, which they frequent during 
winter, that — near 28 pounds. They are there 
called /eets. 5 

The under jaw is lo 


The 
Pollack. 


1 than the upper; the head 
and body riſes pretty high, as far as the firſt dorſal 
fin. The fide line is incurvated, riſing towards the 
middle of the back, then finking and running ſtraight 
to the tail; it is broad, and of a brown colour. The 
colour of the back is duſky, ſometimes inclining to 
— the ſides beneath the lateral line marked with 
ines of yellow; the belly white. | 
7. The merlangus, or WHITING. Theſe fiſh appear 
in vaſt ſhoals in our ſeas in the ſpring, keeping at the 
diſtance of about half a mile to that of three — the 
ſhore. They are caught in vaſt numbers by the line, and 
afford excellent diverſion. They are the moſt delicate, 
as well as the moſt wholeſome, of any of the genus: but 
they do not grow to a large ſize, the biggeſt not ex- 
ceeding 20 inches; and even that is very uncommon, the 
uſual length being 10 or 12 ; tho? it is ſaid, that whi- 
tings, from four to eight pounds in weight, have been 
taken in the deep water at the edge of the Dogger- 
Bank. —It is a fiſh of an elegant make: the upper jaw 
is the longeſt ; the eyes large, the noſe ſharp; the teeth 
of the upper jaw long, and appear above the lower 
when cloſed. The colour of the head and back is a 
pale brown; the lateral line white, and crooked ; the 
belly and ſides filvery, the laſt ſtreaked lengthwiſe 
with yellow. 581 
8. The merlucius, or HAKE, is found in vaſt abun- 

dance on many of our coaſts, and of thoſe of Ireland, The Hake, 
There was formerly a vaſt ſtationary fiſhery of hake on 

the Nymph Bank off the coaſt of Waterford, immenſe 
quantities appearing there twice a-year ; the firſt ſhoal 
coming in June, during the mackrel-ſeaſonz the other 

in September, at the beginning of the herring- ſeaſon, 
probably in purſuit of thoſe fiſh: it was no unuſual 

thing for fix men with hooks and lines to take a thou- 

ſand hake in one night, beſides a conſiderable quantity 

of other fiſh. Theſe were falted and ſent to Spain, 
particularly to Bilboa. We are at this time uninform- 

ed of the tate of this fiſhery ; but find that Mr Smith, 

who wrote the hiſtory of the county of Waterford, 
ccmplains even in his time (1946) of its decline. Ma- 

ny of the gregarious fiſh are ſubject to change their ſi- 
tuations, and deſert their haunts for numbers of years, 

and then return again. Mr Smith inſtances the loſs of 

the haddock on the Waterford ſhores, where they uſed 

to ſwarm ; and we can bring the capriciouſneſs. of the 

herrings, which ſo frequently quit their ſtations, as an- 

other example. Sometimes the irregular migration o 

fiſh is owing to their being followed and haraſſed by an 

unuſual number of fiſh of prey, ſuch as the ſhark-kind ; 

ſometimes to deficiency of the ſmaller fiſh, which ſerved 

them as food ; and laſtly, in many places to the cultom 


of trawling, which not only demoliſhes a quantity of 
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and inſects, the repaſt of many fiſh. —The hake is in 
England-eſteemed a very coarſe fiſh, and is ſeldom ad- 
mitted to table either freſh or ſalted. When cured, it is 
known by the name of Poor John. Theſe fiſh are from 
a foot and an half to near twice that length: they are 
of a ſlender make, of a pale aſh-colour on their backs, 
and of a dirty white on their bellies. 

10. The molva, or LING, takes its Engliſh name from 
its length, being corrupted from the word long. It a- 
bounds about the Scilly Ifles, on the coaſts of Scarbo- 
rough, and thoſe of Scotland and Ireland, and forms a 
conſiderable article of commerce. This branch of trade 
was conſiderable ſo long agoas the reign of Edward III. 
an act for regulating he price of lob, /ing, and cod, 
being made in his 3ſt year. 

In the Yorkſhire ſeas they are in perfe&ion from the 
beginning of February to the beginning of May, and 
ſome till the end of that month. In June they ſpawn, 
depoſiting their eggs in the ſoft ouzy ground of the 


mouth of the Tees: at that time the males ſeparate from 


the females, and reſort to ſome rocky ground near 
Flamborough-head, where the fiſhermen take 
numbers without ever finding any of the female or roed 
fiſh among them. | & pb 

While a ling is in ſeaſon its liver is very white, and 
abounds with a fine-flavoured oil ; but as foon as the 
fiſh goes out of ſeaſon, the liver becomes red as that of 
a bullock, and affords nv oil. The ſame happens to 
the cod and other fiſh in a certain degree, but not ſo 
remarkably as in the ling. When the fiſh is in per- 
fection, a very large quantity of oil may be melted out 
of the liver by a flow fire; but if a violent ſudden heat 
be uſed for that purpoſe, they yield very little. The 
oil, which nature hoards up in the cellular membranes 
of the fiſhes, returns into their blood, and ſupports 
them in the engendering ſeaſon, when they purſue the 
buſineſs of generation with ſo much eagerneſs as to ne- 
glect their food. 

Vaſt quantities of ling are ſalted for exportation, as 
well as for home- conſumption. When it is cut or 
ſplit for curing, it muſt meaſure 26 inches or upwards. 
from the ſhoulder to the tail: if leſs than that, it is not 
reckoned a ſizeable fiſh, and conſequently not entitled 
to the bounty on exportation; ſuch are called drizzlet, 
and are in ſeaſon all fummer. | 

The uſual ſize of a ling is from three to four feet; 
but they have been heard of ſeven feet long. The bo- 


dy is very ſlender ; the head flat; the upper jaw the 
longeſt; the teeth in that jaw ſmall and very nume- 


rous ; 1n the lower, few, ſlender, and ſharp: on the 
chin is a ſmall beard. They vary in colour, ſome be- 
ing of an olive hue on the fides and back, others cine- 
reous; the belly white. The ventral fins white: the 
dorſal and anal edged with white. The tail marked 
near the end with a tranſverſe black bar, and tipt with 


11. The eta, or BuRBorT, is found in the Trent; but 
in greater plenty in the river Witham, and in the great 
eaſt fen in Lincolnſhire. It is a very delicate fiſh for 
the table, though of a diſguſting appearance when a- 
live. It is very voracious, and preys on the fry and 
leſſer fiſh. It does not often take a bait, but is gene- 
rally caught in weels. It abounds in the lake of Ge- 
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troys or drives into deeper waters numberleſs worms 


great | 
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ne va, where it is called Ita; and it is alſo met with 
in the Lago Magiore, and Lugano. , The largeſt ta- 
ken in our waters weigh between two and three pounds, 
but abroad they are — found of double that 
weight. Their body has ſome reſemblance to that of 
an eel, only ſhorter and thicker; and its motions alſo 
reſemble thoſe of that fiſh: they are beſides very 
ſmooth, ſlippery, and ſlimy. The head is very ugly, 
being flat, and ſhaped like that of a toad: the teeth 
are very ſmall, but numerous. On the end of the noſe 
are two ſmall beards ; on the chin another. The co- 
lour varies: ſome are duſky, others are of a dirty 
green, ſpotted with black, and oftentimes with yellow; 
and the belly in ſome is white; but the real colours 
are frequently concealed by the lime. 
12. The muſtela, or F1VE-BEARDED CoD, very much 
reſembles the former. | 
The beards on the upper jaw are four, viz. two at 
the very end of the noſes and two a little above them: 
on the end of the lower jaw is a ſingle one. The fiſh 
are of a deep olive brown, their belly whitiſh. They 
grow to the ſame ſize as the former. —The Corniſh 
fiſhermen are ſaid to whiſtle, and make uſe of the 
words bod, bod, vean, when they are deſirous of taking 
this fiſh, as if by that they facilitated the capture. In 
the ſame manner the Sicilian fiſhermen repeat their ma- 


maſſu di pajanu, &c. when they are in purſuit of the 
ſword - fi ſn. | 


Gadus 
Gaffarel. 


13. The Torsx, or, as it is called in the Shetlands, The Tuſk. 


tuſk and briſmak, is a northern fiſh; and as yet undiſ- 
covered lower than about the Orkneys, and even there 
it is rather ſcarce. In the ſeas about Shetland, it 
ſwarms, and forms (barrelled or dried) a conſiderable 
article of commerce. The length is about 20 inches, 
the greateſt depth four and a half. The head is ſmall; 
the upper jaw a little longer than the lower; both 
jaws farniſhed with multitudes of ſmall teeth: on the 
chin is a fmall fingle beard : from the head to the dor- 
fal fin is a deep furrow. The colour of the head is duſky : 
the back and ſides yellow; belly white; edges of the 
dorſal, anal, and caudal fins, white; the other parts 
duſky ; the pectoral- fins brown. 

GAFF, a ſort of boom or pole, frequently uſed in 
ſmall ſhips, to extend the upper edge of the mizen; 
and always employed for the ſame purpoſe on thoſe fails 
whoſe foremoſt edges are joined to the maſt by hoops 
or lacings, and which are uſually extended by a boom 
below. Such are the main-ſatls of all ſloops, brigs, 
and ſchooners. | | 

GAFFAREL (James), a French divine, and very 


learned writer, born about 1601. He acquired great 


kill in the oriental and ſeveral other languages; and 


was particularly verſant in the cabbaliſtic and occult 
ſciences, which he learnedly expoſed and refated. Car- 
dinal Richlieu made choice of him for his Iibrary-keep- 
er, and ſent him into Italy to collect the beſt mann- 
ſcripts and books. He publiſhed a book, intitled Ca- 
riofitez Innouies, i. e. Unheard-of Curioſities. It is 
ſaid the cardinal deſigned to employ him in his grand 
project for the re-union of religions. He died in 1681, 
aged 80. He had been labouring for many years, and 
had almoſt finiſhed, a hiſtory of the ſubterranean world; 
containing an accout of the caves, grottoes, vaults, ca- 
tacombs, and mines, he had met with in 3o years tra- 
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GAGATES, or Jer. See Jer. 

GAGE, in our ancient cuſtoms, ſignißes a pledge, 
or pawn, given by way of ſecurity. The word is only 
properly uſed in ſpeaking of moveables ; for immove- 
ables, hypotheca is uſed. 

If the gage periſh, the perſon who received it is not 
to anſwer for it, but only for extreme negligence. &c. 

Gace, is alſo uſed for a challenge, to combat: See 
CarTEL. In which ſenſe, it was a pledge, which the 
accuſer or challenger caſt on the ground, and the other 
took up as accepting the challenge: it was uſually a 
glove, gauntlet, chaperoon, or the like. Sce Con- 


Gad is only now retained as a ſubſtantive. As a 
verb, the G is changed into V, and of gage is formed 
wage ; as, to wage law; to wage deliverance, g. d. to 
give ſecurity a thing ſhall be delivered. See Wax. 

If a perſon who has diſtrained be ſued for not ha- 
ving delivered what he had taken by diſtreſs, he ſhould 
wage, or gage, or gager, deliverance; that is, put in 
ſurety that he will deliver them. 

Mort-Gacs, is that which is left in the hands of the 
proprietor, ſo that he reaps the fruits thereof. 

In oppoſition to vi gage, where the fruits or reve- 
nues are reaped. by the creditor, and reckoned on the 


"BAT, and DUEL. 


foot of the debt, which diminiſhes in proportion there- 


to. The ſecond acquits or diſcharges itſelf; the firſt 
does not. 

GaGce, in the ſea-language. When one ſhip is to 
windward of another, the is ſaid to have the weather- 
gage of her. They likewiſe call the number of feet that 
a veſſel ſinks in the water, the ſhip's gage : this they 
find by driving a nail into a pike near the end, and 

atting it down beſide the rudder till the nail catch 
hold under it ; then as many feet as the pike is under 
water, 1s the ſhip's gage. 

Gace, among letter-founders, a piece of box, or 
other hard wood, variouſly notched ; the uſe of which 
is to adjuſt the dimenfions, ſlopes, &c. of the different 
forts of letters. See FounDexy. 

Sliding-Gacs, a tool uſed by mathematical inſtru- 
ment-makers, for meaſuring and ſetting off dittances. 

Sea-Gacs, an inftrument invented by Dr Hales 
and Dr Deſaguhers, for finding the depth of the fea ; 
the deſcription whereof is thiss AB (Plate CXV. 
fig. 1. n“ 1.) is the gage - bottle, in which is cemented 
the gage-tube F in he braſs cap at G. The upper 
cad of tube F is hermetically ſealed, and the open 
lower end V/ is immerſed in mercury, marked C, on 
which ſwims a ſmall thickneſs or furface of treacle. 
On the top of the bottle is ſcrewed a tube of braſs 

HG, pierced with ſeveral holes to admit the water 
into the bottle AB. The body K is a weight hang- 
ing by its ſhank L, in a ſocket N, with a notch on 
one fide at , in which is fixed the catch / of the 
ſpring 8. and, paſſing through the hole L, in the ſhank 
of the weight K, prevents its falling out when once 
hung on. On the top, in the upper part of the braſs 
tube at H, is fixed a large empty ball, or full-blown 
bladder, I, which muſt not be ſo large, but that the 
weight K may be able to fink the whole under water. 
The inſtrument, thus conſtructed, is uſed in the fol- 
lowing manner. The weight K being hung on, the 
gage is let fall into deep water, and ſinks to the bot- 
tom: the ſocket N is ſomewhat longer than the ſhank 
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L; and therefore, after the weight K comes 
bottom, the gage will n deſcend, tl L 
lower part of the ſocket ſtrikes againſt the weight: 
this gives liberty to the catch to fly out of the hole I. 
and let go the weight K: when this is done, the ball 
or bladder I, inſtantly buoys up the gage to the top 
of the water. While the gage is under water, the wa. 
ter having free acceſs to the treacle and mercury in the - 
bottle, will by its preſſure force it ap into the tube 
F/, and the height to which it has been forced by the 
reateſt preſſure, viz. that at the bottom, will be ſhewn 
575 the mark in the tube which the treacle leaves behind 
it, and which is the only uſe of the treacle. This ſhews 
into what ſpace the whole air in the tube FF is com- 
preſſed; and conſequently the height or depth of the 
water which by its weight produced that compreſſion, 
which is the thing required. | 
If the gage - tube F/ be of glaſs, a ſcale might be 
drawn on it with the point of a diamond, ſhewing, by 
inſpection, what height the water ſtands above the bot- 
tom. But the length of 10 inches is not ſufficient for 
fathoming depths at ſea, fince that, when all the air in 
ſuch a length of tube is compreſſed into half an inch, the 
depth of water is no more than 634 feet, which is not 
half a quarter of a mile. | 
If, to remedy this, we make uſe of a tube 50 inches 
long, which for ftrength may be a muſket-barrel, and 
ſuppoſe the air compreſſed into an hundredth part of 
half an inch; then by ſaying, as 1: 9g :: 400: 39600 
inches, or 3300 feet; even this is but little more than 
halfa mile, or 2640 feet. But fince it is reaſonable to 
ſuppoſe the cavities of the ſea bear ſome proportion to 
the mountainous parts of the land, ſome of which are 
more than three miles above the earth's ſurface; there- 
fore, to explore ſuch great depths, the doctor contri- 
ved a new form for his ſea-gage, or rather for the gage · 
tube in it, as follows. BCDF (ibid. n* 2.) is a hollow 
metalline globe communicating on the top with a long 
tube AB, whoſe capacity is a ninth part of that globe. 
On the Jower part at D, it has alſo a ſhort tube DE, 
to ſtand in the mercury and treacle. The air contain- 
ed in the compound gage- tube is compreſſed by the wa- 
ter as before; but the degree of compreſſion, or height 
to which the treacle has been forced, cannot there be 
ſeen through the tube; therefore, to anſwer that end, 
a ſlender rod of metal or wood, with a knob on the top 
of the tube AB, will receive the mark of the treacle, 
and ſhew it when taken out. | 
If the tube AB be 50 inches long, and of ſuch a 
bore that every inch in length ſhould be a cubic inch 
of air, and the contents of the globe and tube toge- 
ther 500 cubic inches; then, when the air is com- 
preſſed within an hundredth part of the whole, it is 
evident the treacle will not approach nearer than 5 
inches of the top of the tube, which will agree to the 
depth of 3300 feet of water as above. Twice this 
depth will compreſs the air into half that ſpace nearly, 
viz. 21 inches, which correſpond to 6600, which is a 
mile and a quarter. Again, half that ſpace, or 14 
inch, will ſhew double the former depth, viz. 13200 
feet, or 24 miles; which is probably very nearly the 
greateſt depth of the ſea. ? 
Wind- Gad, an inſtrument for meaſuring the force 
of the wind upon any given ſurface, It was invented 


by Dr Lind, who gives the following deſcription K 
1 


„ 
ige. of it, Phil. Tranſ. Vol. LXV. | 
— "This inſtrument conſiſts of two glaſs tubes AB, 
pl, CXLII. CD, of five or fix inches in length. Their bores, which 
61.1. « are ſo much the better for being equal, are about four 
| tenths of an inch in diameter. They are connected 
together like a ſiphon by a ſmall bent glaſs-tube @ 5, 
the bore of which is about one tenth of an inch in 
diameter. On the upper end of the leg AB there is 
a tube of latten braſs, which is kneed, or bent per- 
pendicularly outwards, and has its mouth open to- 
wards F. On the other leg CD, is a cover with a 
round hole G in the upper part of it, two tenths of an 
inch in diameter. This cover and the kneed tube 
are couneQed together by a flip of braſs ed, which 
not only gives ſtrength to the whole inſtrument, but 
alſo ſerves to hold the ſcale HI. The kneed tube and 
cover, are fixed on with hard cement or ſealing wax. 
To the ſame tube is ſoldered a piece of braſs e, with 
a round hole in it to receive the ftecl ſpindle KL; and 
at / there is juſt ſuch another piece of braſs ſoldered to 
the braſs-hoop gh, which ſurrounds both legs of the 
inſtrument. There is à ſmall ſhoulder on the ſpindle 
at Vn upon which the inſtrument reſts, and a {mall nut 
at i, to prevent it from being blown off the ſpindle by 
the wind. The whole inſtrument is eaſily turned round 
upon the ſpindle by the wind, ſo as always to preſent the 
mouth of the kneed tube towards it. The end of the 
ſpindle has a ſcrew on it; by which it may be ſcrewed 
into the top of a poſt or a ſtand made on purpoſe. 
It has alſo a hole at L, to admit a ſmall lever for 
ſcrewing it into wood with more readineſs and facility. 
A thin plate of braſs & is ſoldered to the kneed tube, 
about half an inch above the round hole G, ſo as to 
prevent rain from falling into it. There is likewiſe a 
a crooked tube A B (fig. 2.) to be put occaſionally 
upon the mouth of the kneed tube F, in order to pre- 
vent rain from being blown into the mouth of the 
wind-gage when it is left out all night, or expoſed in 
the time of rain. | 
The force or momentum of the wind may be aſcer- 
tained by the aſſiſtance of this inſtrument, by filling 
the tubes half full of water, and puſhing the ſcale a 
little up or down, till the © of the ſcale, when the 
inſtrument is held up perpendicularly, be on a line 
with the ſurface of the water in both legs of the wind- 
gage. The inſtrument being thus adjuſted, hold it 
up perpendicularly, and, turning the mouth of the 
kneed tube towards the wind, obſerve how much the 
water is depreſſed by it in the one leg, and raiſed in 
the other. The ſum of the two is the height of a 
column of water, which the wind is capable of ſuſ- 
taining at that time; and every body that is oppoſed 
to that wind will be preſſed upon by a force equal to 
the weight of a column of water, having its baſe equal 
to the altitude of the column of water ſuſtained by the 
wind in the wind-gage. Hence the force of the wind 
upon any body where the ſurface oppoſed to it 1s 
known, may be eafily found ; and a ready compariſon 
may be made betwixt the ſtrength of one gale of wind 
and that of another, 
The force of the wind may be likewiſe meaſured 
with this inſtrument, by filling it until the water runs 
out at the hole G. For if we then hold it up to 
the wind as before, a quantity of water will be blown 
* * if both legs of the inſtrument are of the 
OL, . 
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ſame bore, the height of the column ſuſtained will be 
equal to double the column of water in either leg, gr 
the ſum of what is wanting in both legs. But if ; of 
legs are of unequal bores, neither of theſe will give 
the true height of the column of water which the wind 
ſuſtained. But the true height may be obtained by 
the following formulæ. 

Suppoſe that after a gale of wind which had blown 
the water from A to B (fig. 3.) forcing it at the ſame 
time through the other tube out at E, the ſurface of 
the water ſhould be found ſtanding at ſome level D G, 
and it were required to know what was the height of 
the column EF or AB, which the wind ſuſtained. 
In order to obtain this, it is only neceſſary to find the 
height of the columns DB or GF, which are con- 
ſtantly equal to one another; for either of theſe added 
to one of the equal columns AD, EG, will give the 
true height of the column of water which the wind 
ſuſtained. 

1, Let the diameters AC, EH, of the tubes, be 
reſpectively repreſented by cd; and let a=A D, or 
EG, and =D B, or GF: Then it is evident that 
the column DB, is to the column EG, as c*x to 
da. But theſe columns are equal. Therefore c*x= 


d*a; and conſequently, 2 
c 


2. But if at any inftant of time whilſt the wind was 


blowing, it was obſerved, that, when the water ſtood 


at E, the top of the tube out of which it is forced, 
it was depreſſed in the other to ſome given level B F, 
the altitude at which it would have ftood in each had 
it immediately ſublided, may be found in the follow- 
ing manner.—Let AB or EF. Then it is evident 
that the column DB, is equal to the difference of co- 
lumas EF, GF. But the difference of theſe columns 
is as d*þ—d*x;; and conſequently == 

For the caſes when the wind blows in at the narrow 
leg of the inſtrument : Let AB=EF=b, EG, or 
A Da, GF=DB=x, and the diameters EH, GA, 
reſpectively , c, as before. Then it is evident, 
that the column AD, is to the column GF as ac* to 
d*x. But theſe columns are equal; therefore 4; 


and conſequently . It is alſo evident, that the 


column AD is equal to the difference of the columns 
AB, DB; but the difference of theſe columns is as 
ati & 1 Therefore d*x=bc*—c*x. Whence we get 
* 

— 4 | | 
The uſe of the ſmall tube of communication 209 
(fig. 1.), is to check the undulation of the water, fo 
that the height of it may be read off from the ſcale 
with eaſe and certainty. But it is particularly deſigned 
to prevent the water from being thrown up to a much 
reater or leſs altitude, than the true height of the co- 
ok which the wind is able at that time to ſuſtain, 
from its receiving a ſudden impulſe whilſt it is vibra- 
ting either in its aſcent or deſcent. —As in ſome caſes 
the water in this inſtrument might be liable to freeze, 
and thus break the tubes, Dr Lind recommends a ſa- 


turated ſolution of ſea - ſalt to be uſed inſtead of it, 


which does not frecze till Fahrenheit's thermometer 
falls to o. . 
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GAIETA, an ancient, handſome, and flrong town 
of Italy, in the kingdom of Naples, and in the Terra 
di Lavoro, with a fort, citadel, harbour, and biſhop's 
fee. It was taken by the Auſtrians in 1707, and by 
the Spaniards in 1734. It is ſeated at the foot of a 
mountain near the ſea, in E. Long. 13. 37. N. Lat. 


I. 30. 

GAINSBOROUGH, a town of Lincolnſhire in 
England, ſeated on the river Trent near the ſea. It 
is a large well built town, with a pretty good trade, 
and has the title of an earldom. W. Long. o. 40. 
N. Lat. 53. 26. | | 

GALACTITES, in the hiſtory of foſſils, a ſub- 
ſtance much reſembling the morochthus or French 
chalk, in many reſpects; but different from it in co- 
lour. The ancients found it in the Nile, and in ſome 
rivers in Greece, and uſed it in medicine as an aſtrin- 
gent, and for defluxions and ulcers of the eyes. At 
preſent it is common in Germany, Italy, and ſome 
| cars of France, and is wholly overlooked, being e- 


eemed a worſe kind of morochthus. See Morocn- 
THUS. 


GALANGALS, in the materia medica. See 
K &MPFERIA. 

GALANTHUS, the Sxow-Dproe; a genus of 
the monogynia order, belonging to the hexandria claſs 
of plants. There is but one ſpecies, viz. the nivalis ; 
which is abulbous-rooted flowery perennial, riſing but 
a few inches in height, and adorned at top with ſmall 
tripetalous flowers of a white colour. There are three 
varieties, viz. the common fingle flowered ſnow-drop, 
the ſemi-double ſnow-drop, and the double ſnow-drop. 
They are beautiful little plants; and are much valued 
on account of their early appearance, often adorning 
the gardens in January or February, when ſcarce any 
other flower is to be ſeen. They frequently burit 
forth when the ground is covered with ſnow, and con- 
tinue very often till the beginning of March, makin 
a very ornamental appearance, eſpecially when ail? 

oſed in cluſters towards the fronts of the borders, &c. 
The fingle kind comes firſt into bloom, then the ſemi- 
double, and after that the double. They will ſucceed 
any where, and multiply exceedingly by off-ſets from 
the roots. 

GALATA, a great ſuburb belonging to Conftan- 
tinople, oppoſite to the ſeraglio, on the other ſide of 
the harbour. It is here the Greeks, Armenians, 
Franks, Chriſtians, and Jews inhabit, and are allowed 
the exerciſe of their reſpective worſhips. 

GALATEA, in fabulous hiſtory, a nymph and 
marine deity, the daughter of Nereus and Doris. She 
was beloved by Polyphemus, whom ſhe deſpiſed for 
the ſhepherd Acis ; at which that Cyclops was fo en- 
raged, that he cruſhed Acis to pieces with a rock. 
See Acis. 


GALATIA, the aneient name of a province of 


Aſia Minor, now called Amaſia. It was bounded on the 
eaſt by Cappadocia, on the weft by Bithynia, on the 
ſouth by Pamphylia, and on the north by the Euxine 
Sea. It was reduced under the ſubjection of the Ro- 
mans in the time of Auguſtus, and is now in the hands 
of the Turks. Here St. Paul founded a church, to 


which he directed that epiſtle which is ſtill known by 


the name of the Epiſile to the Galatians, and was 
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written to reclaim them from the obſervation of Jewiſh Gad. 
ordinances, into which they had been ſeduced by ſome Gabat. 


* 
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falſe teachers. | | 
GALAXY, in aſtronomy, that long, white, lumi- 


nous track, which ſeems to encompaſs the heavens like 


a ſwath, ſcarf, or girdle: and which is eafily perceiv. 


able in a clear night, eſpecially when the moon does 
not appear. The Greeks call it raxatiac, Galaxy, of 
Taxa, yararl®r, Milk; on account of its colour 
and appearance: the Latins, for the ſame reaſons, 
call it via laftea ; and we, the milky auay. It paſſes 
between Sagittary and Gemini, and divides the ſphere 
into two parts; it is unequally broad; and in ſome 
parts is ſingle, in others double. | 

The ancient poets, and even philoſophers, ſpeak of 
the Galaxy, as the road, or way, by which the heroes 
went to heaven. 

Ariſtotle makes it a kind of meteor, formed of a © 

crowd of vapours, drawn into that part by certain 
large ſtars diſpoſed in the region of the heavens au- 
ſwering hereto. / 
Others, finding that the Galaxy was ſeen all over 
the globe, that it always correſponded to the ſame 
fixed ftars, and that it tranſcended the height of the 
higheſt planets, ſet afide Ariſtotle's opinion, and placed 
the Galaxy in the firmament, or region of the fixed 
ſtars, and concluded it to be nothing but an aſſemblage 
of an infinite number of minute ſtars. | 

Since the invention of the teleſcope, this opinion has 
been abundantly confirmed. By directing a good te- 
leſcope to any part of the milky way; where, before, 
we only ſaw a confuſed whiteneſs, we now deſcry an 
innumerable multitude of little ftars, ſo remote, 
that a naked eye confounds them. See AsTRrO- 
NOMY, n“ 28, 

GALBANUM, in pharmacy, a gum iſſuing from 
the ſtem of an es plant growing in Perſia 
and- many parts of Africa, 

It is ſometimes met with in the ſhops, in looſe gra- 
nules, called drops or fears; and ſometimes in large 
maſſes, formed of a number of theſe blended together; 
but in theſe maſſes ſome accidental foulneſs is often 
mixed with the gum. The ſingle drops ufually ap- 

oach to a roundiſh, oblong, pear-like form. Gal- 
Cn is ſoft like wax, and, when freſh drawn, white 
but it afterwards becomes yellowiſh or reddiſh: it is 
of a ſtrong ſmell, of an acrid and bitteriſh taſte ; it is 
inflammable in the manner of a reſin, and ſoluble in 
water like a gum. 

In medical virtue, and ſenſible qualities, it reſembles 
the gum ammoniaeum; but is leſs efficacious than it in 
aſthmas, though more efficacious in hyfteric diſorders. 
When aſſa ferjda is too ſtrong, galbanum may be tried; 
and, if it diſagrees, give ammoniacum. 

A mixture of ſpirit of wine two parts, with one part 
water, diſſolves all but the impurities, which are com- 
monly in conſiderable quantities. | 

Great part of the virtue of galbanum conſiſts in its 
eſſential oil, and is carried up in diſtillation either 
with water or with ſpirit, whence great care is required 
in purifying it. For making of plaſters, and ſuch like 
inferior purpoſes, the beſt Vel re. is to expoſe it in 
winter to a ſharp froſt, and whilſt it is brittle to powder 
it; thus the impurities may in ſome meaſure be _ 

rate 
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rated in the ſearce: for internal uſes, it is belt ma- 


— naged by including it in a bladder, and keeping it in 


hot water, until it is ſoft enough to be (trained by 
reſſure through an hempen cloth. 
Beſides the eſſential oil yielded by diſtillation with 
water, an empyreumatic oil is obtained by mg in 
a retort without mixture. This empyreumatic oil is 


of a fine blue colour, but changes in the air to a 


purple. . E # 235 
GALE, in the fea language, a term of various im- 


port. When the wind blows not ſo hard but that a ſhip 
may carry her top-ſails a-trip, (that is, hoiſted up to 
to the higheſt) then they ſay it is a loom-gale, When 
it blows very ſtrong, they ſay it is a ſtiff, ſtrong, or 
freſh gale. When two ſhips are near one another at 
ſea, and there being but little wind blowingy one of 
them finds more of it than the other, they ſay that the 
one ſhjp gales away from the other. 

Gare (Dr John), an eminent and learned miniſter 
among the Baptifts, was born at London in 1680, He 
{tudied at Leyden, where he diſtinguiſhed himſelf very 
early, and afterwards at Amſterdam, under Dr Lim- 


borch. He was choſen minifter of the Baptiſt congre- - 


gation at Barbican; where his preaching, pr chiefly 
practical, was greatly reſorted to by people of all per- 
ſuafions. Four volumes of his ſermons were publiſhed 
after bis death, which happened in 1721. His Re- 
flection on Dr Walls Hiftory of Infant: baptiſin, is the 
beſt defence of the Baptiſts ever publiſhed, and the 
reading of that performance induced the learned Mr 
William Whiſton and Dr Foſter to become Baptiſts. 

GaLe (Theophilus), an eminent nonconformiſt mi- 
niſter, born in 1628. He was invited to Wineheſter 
in 1657; and continued a ſtated preacher there, until 
the re-eſtabliſhment of the church by Charles LL. when 
he rather choſe to ſuffer the penalties. of the act of 
conformity, than ſubmit to it contrary to his con- 
ſcience, He was afterwards engaged by Philip: lord 


Wharton as tutor to his ſons, whom he attended to an 


academy at Caen in Normandy; and when this duty 
was fulfilled, he became paſtor over a congregation of 
private conventiclers in Holborn. 

and is principally known by an elaborate work, en- 
titled, the Court of the Gentiles, calculated to ſhew, 


that the Pagan philoſophers derived their moſt ſublime - 


ſentiments from the Scriptures, _ | , 
Gare (Dr Thomas), a learned divine, born at 
Scruton in Yorkſhire, in the year 1636, was educated 
at Cambridge, and at length became profeſſor of the 
Greek language in that univerſity. He was after- 
wards heb head maſter of. St Paul's ſchool, London; 
and was employed by the city in writing thoſe elegant 
inſcriptions on the monument erected in memory of 
the conflagration in 1666. In 1676 he was collated 
to a prebend in the cathedral of St Paul's; and was 
likewiſe elected a fellow of the Royal Society, to 
which he preſented a Roman urn with its aſhes. About 
the year 1697, he gave to the new library of Trinity 


college, in Cambridge, a great number of Arabic ma- 


nuſcripts; and in 1697, was admitted dean of York. 
He died in that city, in 1902; and was interred in the 
cathedral, where a monument, with a Latin inſcription, 
was erected to his memory. He was a learned divine, 
a great hiſtorian, one of the beſt Greek ſcholars of his 


age, and maintained a correſpondence with the moſt 
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He died in 1678; 
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learned men abroad as well as at home. He publiſhed, _ 


1. Hiſtoriæ Poetice Antiqui Scriptores, octavo. 2. Opuſ- 
cula Mythologica, Ethica, & Phyſica, in Greek and 
Latin, octavo. 3. Herodeti Hiſtoria, folio. 4. Hiſto- 
rice Anglicanæ Scriptores quinque, in folio. Hiſtoriæ 
Britannice, Saxonicæ, Anglo-Danice, Scriptores guin- 
decim, in folio. 6. Rhetores Selecti, &c. 

GALEASSE, a large low built veſſel, uſing both 
fails and oars, and the biggeſt of all the veſſels that 
make uſe of the latter. It may carry twenty guns, 
and has a ſtern capable of lodging a great number of 
marines, It has three maſts, which are never to be 
lowered or taken down. It has alſo thirty-two benches 
of rowers; and to each bench fix or ſeven ſlaves, who 
fit under cover. This veſſel is at preſent uſed only by 
the Venetians. a 

GALEN (Craupius), in Latin, Galenus, prince 
of the Greek phyſicians, after Hippocrates, was born at 
Pergamus in the Leſſer Aſia, about the year 131. His 
father was poſſeſſed of a confiderable fortune; was well 


verſed in polite literature, phileſophy, aſtronomy, and” 


ne f and was alſo well ſkilled in architecture. 
e himſelf inſtructed his ſon in the firſt rudiments of 
learning, and afterwards procured bim the greateſt 
maſters of the age in vhilofopby and eloquence. Galen 
having finiſhed his ſtudies under their care, choſe phyſic 
for his profeſſion, and chiefly ſtudied the works of 
Hippocrates. Having at length exhauſted all the 
ſources of literature that were to be found at home, 
he reſolved to travel, in order to converſe with the moſt 
able phyſicians in all parts, intending at the ſame time 
to take every opportunity of inſpecting on the ſpot 
the plants and drugs of the countries through which 
he paſſed. With this view he went to Alexandria, 
and ftaid ſome years in that metropolis of Egypt: 
from thence he travelled through Cilicia; paſſed through 
Paleſtine ; viſited the iſles of Crete and Cyprus; and 
made two voyages to Lemnos, in order to examine the 
Lemnian earth, which was then eſteemed an admirable 
medicine. With the ſame view he went into the Lower 
Tyria, in order to obtain a thorough inſight into the 
nature of the opobalſamum, or balm of Gilead; and 
having completed his deſign, returned home by the way 

of Alexandria. | 
Galen had been four years at Pergamus, where his 
practice was attended with extraordinary applauſe, 
when ſome ſeditious commotions induced him to go to 
Rome, where he reſolved to ſettle: but the proofs he 
ave of his ſuperior ſkill, added to the reſpect ſhewn 
kim by ſeveral perſons of very high rank, created him 
ſo many enemies among his brethren of the faculty, 
that he was obliged to quit che city, after having 
reſided there four or five years. But he had not long 
returned to Pergamus, when he was recalled by the 
emperors Aurelius and Verus. After their death, he 
retired to his native country; where he died, about the 
year 200. He wrote in Greek; and is ſaid to have 
compoſed two hundred volumes, which were unhappily 
burnt in the temple of Peace. The beſt editions of 
thoſe that remain, are, that printed at Baſil, in 1538, 
in five volumes, and that of Venice, in 1625, in ſeven 
volumes. Galen was of a weak and delicate conſtitu- 
tion, as he himſelf afferts: but he nevertheleſs, by his 
temperance and ſkill in phylic, arrived to a great age; 
for it was his maxim, always to riſe from table with 
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the greateſt phyſician of antiquity, next to Hippo- 
crates; and he performed ſuch turpriling cures, that he 
was accuſed of magic. 

GALENIC, or GALENiCAL, in pharmacy; a man- 


ner of treating diſeaſes, founded on the principles of 


Galen. 

The diſtinction of galenical and chemical, was oc- 
caſioned by a diviſion of the practitioners of medicine 
into two ſects, which happened on the introduction of 
chemiſtry into medicine. Then the chemiſts, arrogatin 
to themſelves every kind of merit and ability, ſtirr 
up an oppoſition to their pretenſions, founded on the 
invariable adherence of the other party to the ancient 
practice. And though this diviſion into the two ſets 
of galeniſts and chemiſts has long ceaſed, yet the diſ- 
1 of medicines, which reſulted from it, is ſtill 
retained. | 

Galenical medicines are thoſe which are formed by 
the eaſier preparations of herbs, roots, &c. by infuſion, 
decoction, c. and by combining and multiplying in- 

dients; while thoſe of chemiſtry draw their more 
intimate and remote virtues by means of fire and ela- 
borate preparations, as calcination, digeſtion, fermen- 
tation, & c. 

GALEON. See GALL10N. ' 

GALICIA, a province of Spain, bounded on the 
north and weſt by the ocean, on the ſouth by Portugal, 


and on the eaſt by Aſturias and the kingdom of Leon. 


The air is temperate along the coaſt ; but, in other 
places, it 1s cold and 4 It is but thin of people, 
and the produce is wine, flax, and citrons ; here alſo 
are good paſtures, copper, and lead; the foreſts yield 
wood for building of ſhips. St. Jago di Compoſtella 
1s the capital town. 

GALILEE, once 'a province of Judea, now 
of Turky in Afia, was bounded by mount Lebanon 
on the north, by the river Jordan and the ſea of 
Galilee on the eaſt, by the Chiſon on the ſouth, and 
by the Mediterranean on the weft. It was the ſcene 
of many of our Saviour's miracles; but the bounds of 
the country are not now well known, nor yet the places 
where many of the towns ſtood. 

GALILEANS, a ſect of the Jews. Their foun- 
der waz one Judas, a native of Galilee, from which 
place they derived their name. Their chief, efteem- 
ing it an indignity for the Jews to pay tribute to 
{trangers, raiſed up his countrymen againſt the edict 
of the emperor Auguſtus, which had ordered a taxa- 
tion or enrolment of all the ſubjects of the Roman em- 

ire. 

They pretended that God alone ſhould be owned as 
Maſter and Lord, and in other reſpects were of the 
opinion of the Phariſees z but, as they judged it unlaw- 
ful to pray for infidel princes, they ſeparated themſelves 
from the reſt of the Jews, and performed their ſacrifi- 
ces apart. 


a ſtrong inclination to philoſophy and the mathema- 
ties; and made prodigious progreſs in theſe ſciencfs. 
In 1592, he was choſen vrofelive of mathematicg at 
Padua; and during his abode there he invented, 17 is 
ſaid, the telcſcope ; or, according to others, ichpro- 


* 
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Galenic ſome degree of appetite. He is juſtly conſidered as 


| three years to come and repeat once a-week the ſeven 


KP Execute it : the glory of that invention was reſerved 
GALILEO (Galilei), the famous mathematician / for Vicenzio his ſon, who made the experiment at Ve- 


and aſtronomer, was the ſon of a Florentine nobleman, nice in 1649 ; and M. Huygen's afterwards carried 
and born in the year 1564. He had from his infancy this invention to perfection. He wrote a great num- 


G AL 
ved that inſtrument, ſo as to make it fit for aſtrono- 
mical obſervations: (See ASTRONOMY, p. 749, col. 1.) 
In 1611, Coſmo II. grand duke of Tuſcany ſent for 
him to Piſa, where he made him profeſſor of mathe. 
matics, with a handſome ſalary; and ſoon after invi. 
ting him to Florence, gave him the office and title 
of er philofopher and mathematician to his high. 
neſs. | K 
He had been but a few years at Florence, before he 
was convinced by ſad experience, that Ariftotle's doc- 
trine, however ill - grounded, was held too ſacred to be 
called in queſtion. Having obſerved ſome ſolar ſpots 
in 1612, he printed that diſcovery the following year 
at Rome; in which, and in ſome other pieces, he ven- 
tured to aſſert the truth of the Copernican ſyſtem, and 
brought ſeveral new arguments to confirm it. For theſe 
he was cited before the inquiſition; and, after ſome 
months impriſonment, was releaſed upon a ſimple pro- 
miſe, that he would renounce his heretical opinions, 
and not defend them by word or writing. But having 
afterwards, in 1632, publiſhed at Florence his Dia- 
logues of the two greateſt ſyſtems of the world, the 
Ptolemaic and Copernican,” he was again cited be- 
fore the inquiſition, and committed to the priſon of 
that eccleſiaſtical court at Rome. In June: 32d N. 8. 
that year, the congregation convened; and in his pre- 
ſence pronounced ſentence againſt him and his books, 
obliging him to abjure his errors in the moſt ſolemn 
manner; committed him to the priſon of their office du- 
ring pleaſure ; and enjoined him, as a ſaving penance, for 


penitential pſalms: reſerving to themſelves, however, 
the power of moderating, Ne or taking away 
altogether or in part, the abovementioned pumſhment 
and penance. On this ſentence, he was detained a pri- 
ſoner till 1634; and his Dialogues of the ſyſtem of 
the world” were 'burnt at Rome. N 
He lived ten years after this, ſeven of which were 
employed in making {till further diſcoveries with his te- 
leſcope. But by the continual application to that in - 
ſtrument, added to the damage he received in his fight 
from the nocturnal air, his eyes grew gradually wea- 
ker, tl he became totally blind in 1639. He bore 
this calamity with patience and refignation, worthy of 
a great philoſopher. The loſs neither broke his ſpirit, 
nor hindered the courſe of his ſtudies. He ſupplied 
the defect by conſtant meditation; whereby he pre- 
pared a large quantity of materials, and be gan to die- 
tate his own conceptions ; when, by a diſtemper of three 
months continuance, waſting away by degrees, he ex- 
ired at Arcetti near Florence, in January 1642, N. 8. 
in the 78 th year of his age. W 
Among various uſeful inventions of which Galileo 
was the author, is that of the ſimple pendulum, which 
had made uſe of in his aſtronomical experiments. 
e had thoughts of applying it to clocks ; but did not 


ber of treatiſes, ſeveral of which were publiſhed in a 
collection by Signor Mendeſſi, under the title of L'o- 
pera di Galileo Galilei Lynceo. Some of theſe, with 
others of his pieces, were tranflated into Engliſh and 
publiſhed by Thomas Saliſbury, Eſq; in his mathema- 

k ti- 
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also of his letters to ſeveral learned men, and ſolutions 


of ſereral problems, were printed at Bologna in quarto. 
Beſides theſe, he wrote many others, w. ich were un- 
fortunately loſt through his wife's devotion ; who, ſo- 
licited by her confeſſor, gave him leave to peruſe her 
huſband's manuſcripts, of which he tore and took a- 
way as many as he ſaid were not fit to be publiſhed. 
GALL, in the animal economy. See BiLe. 

A great number of experiments have been made upon 
the gall of different animals, but few concluſions can be 
drawn from them with any certainty. Dr Percival, how- 
ever, hath ſhewn, that putrid bile may be perfectly cor- 
rected and ſweetened by an admixture of the 5 
acids, vinegar and juice of lemons. Theſe, he ob- 
ſerves, have this effect much more completely than the 
mineral ones: and hence, he thinks, ariſes the great uſe- 
fulneſs of the vegetable acids in autumnal diſeaſes ; 
which are always attended with a 7 diſpoſition 
of the bile, owing to the heat of the preceding ſum- 
mer. On this occaſion he takes notice of a common 
miſtake among phyſicians, who frequently preſcribe 
elixir of vitrioÞin thoſe diſeaſes, where vinegar or le- 
mon juice would be much more effectual. | 
From this effect of acids on the gall, he alſo thinks, 
we may ſee why the immoderate uſe of acids is ſo per- 
nicious to digeſtion. - It is neceſſary to health that the 
gall ſhould be in ſome degree acrid and alkaleſcent: 
but as acids have the property of rendering it perfectly 
mild and ſweet, they mult be proportionably pernici- 
ous to the due concoction and affimilation of the food; 
wich without an acrid bile cannot be accompliſhed. 
Hence the body is deprived of its proper nouriſhment 
and ſupport, the blood becomes vapid and watery, 
and à fatal ' cachexy unavoidably enſues. This hath 
been the caſe with many unfortunate perſons, who, in 
order to reduee their exeeſſive corpulency, have indul- 
ged themſelves in the too free uſe of vinegar. From the 
mild ftate of the gall in young children, Dr Percival 
alſo thinks it is, that they are ſo much troubled with 
acidities. 5 Wee 01 | 
GaLL-Bladder. See AxaTonr,.n* 358. 

GALL, in natural hiſtory, denotes any protaberance 
or tumour produced by the puncture of inſects on plants 
and trees of different kinds. FF perf 308 
Theſe galls are of various forms and fizes, and no 
leſs different with regard to their internal ſtructure. 
Some have only one cavity, and others a number of 
imall cells communicating - with each other. Some of 
them are as hard as the wood of the tree they grow 
on, whilſt others are ſoft and ſpongy ; the firlt being 
CIT gall-nuts, and the latter berry-galls or apple- 
Calis. 1s 
The general hiſtory of the gall is this. An inſect of 
the fly kind is inſtructed by nature to take care for the 
ſafety of her young, by lodging her eggs in a woody 
ſubſtance, where they will be Tefended from all inju- 
rics: ſhe for this purpoſe wounds the leaves or tender 
branches of a tree; and the lacerated veſſels, diſchar- 
ging their contents, ſoon form tumours about the holes 
thus made, The external coat of this excreſcence is 
dried by the air; and grows into a figure which bears 
lome reſemblance to the bow of an arch, or the round- 
nets of a kernel. 


ment, growth, and vegetation, as the other parts of 
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ical eollections, & e. in two volumes le, A wilume the tree, by low degrees, and is what we call the gal- 


This little ball receives its nutri- 
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nut. The worm that is hatched under this ſpacious 
vault, finds in the ſubſtance of the ball, which is as yet 
very tender, a ſubſiſtence ſuitable to its nature; gnaws 
and digeſts it till the time comes for its transformation 
to a nymph, and from that ſtate of exiſtence changes 
into a fly. After this, the inſect, perceiving itſelf du- 
ly provided with all things requiſite, diſengages itſelf 
ſoon from its confinement, and takes its flight into the 
open air. The cafe, however, is not ſimilar with re- 


ſpect to the gall-nut that grows in autumn, The 
cold weather frequently comes on before the worm is 


transformed into a fly, or before the fly can pierce 
through its incloſure. 'The nut falls with the leaves : 
and although you may imagine that the fly which lies 
within is loit, yet in reality it is not ſo; on the con- 
trary, its being covered up ſo cloſe, is the means of its 
reſervation. Thus it fpends the winter in a warm 
uſe, where every crack and cranny of the nut is well 
ſtopped up; and lies buried as it were under a heap of 
leaves, which preſerves it from the injuries of the wea- 
ther. This apartment, however, though ſo commo- 
dious a retreat in the winter, is a perfect priſon in the 
ſpring. The fly, rouſed out of its lethargy by the firſt 
heats, breaks its way through, and ranges where it 
pleaſes. A very ſmall aperture is ſufficient, fince at 
this time the fly is but a diminutive creature. Beſides, 
the ringlets whereof its body is compoſed, dilate and 
become pliant in the paſſage. - 
-  Oak+palls put, in a very ſmall quantity, into a ſo- 
lotion of vitriol in water, though but a very weak one, 
give it a purple or violet colour: which, as it grows 


Gall, 
Galland. 


ſtronger, becomes black; and on this property depends 


the art of making our writing-iak, as alſo the arts of 


dying and drefling leather, and other manufactures. 
See Inx. | | 
' GarLts are very ſtrong aſtringents, and give out their 
aſtringent virtue very readily both to water and ſpirit. 
From two ounces of galls, 14 drachms of aſtringent 
extract were obtained by water, and between 12 and 
13 with ſpirit. In medicine they are rarely uſed. 
GartL (St), a confiderable town in Swiſſerland, and 
in the Upper Thurgow, with a rich and cclebrated ab- 
bey, whoſe abbot is a prince of the empire. This place 
has for ſome time been a republic, in alliance with the 


Cantons. It is not very large; but is well built, neat, - 


populous. It contains about 10,000 inhabitants, who 
are chiefly employed in the linen manufaQure ; and 
make annually, it is ſaid, 40,000 pieces of linen, of 200 
ells each; which renders it one of the richeſt towns in 
Swiſſerland. The inhabitants are Proteſtants; for 


which reaſon there are often great conteſts between 


them and the abbey, about religious affairs. It is 
ſeated in a narrow barren valley, between two moun- 
tains, and upon two ſmall ſtreams. E. Long. 29. 5. 
N. Lat. 47. 38. 

GALLAND (Athony), a learned antiquarian, 
memberof the Academy of Inſcriptions, and profeſſor of 
Arabic in the Royal College of Paris, was born of 
poor parents at Rollo, a village in Picardy. Having 
{tudied at the Sorbonne and other umverſities, he tra- 
velled into the eaſt; where he acquired great ſkill in the 
Arabic tongue, and in the manners of the Mahome- 
tans. He wrote ſeveral works; the principal of 
which are, 1. An account of the death of Sultan Oſ- 

man, 
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Gallant man, and the coronation of the ſultan Muſtapha. 2. A the Greeks called yaxwrng, or Fiete, 


and b 
Galley collection of maxims, drawn from the works of the O- favord-f/h, which this veſſtl reſembles. Jus the Galley, 


| 75 | Laſtly, others Galli 
rientals. 3. A treatiſe on the origin of coffee. 4. The derive the galley, galea, galere, galeaſſe, &c. from ——— 


— 
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[| Arabian nights entertainments, &c. 


GALLANT, or Garaxr, a French term adopted 
into our language, and ſignifying polite, civil, and well- 
bred, with a diſpoſition to pleaſe, particularly the la- 
dies. It alſo ſignifies brave or courageous. 

GALLERY, in architecture, a covered place in a 
houſe, much longer than broad, and uſually in the 
wings of a building; its uſe being chiefly to walk in. 

GALLERIES, in gardening, - are certain orna- 
ments made with trees of different kinds; which are 
very common in all the French gardens, but are ſeldom 
introduced into the Britiſh ones, eſpecially fince the 
taſte for clipped trees has been exploded. For thoſe, 
however, who may till chooſe to have them, Mr Miller 
gives the following directions. | 

In order to make a gallery in a garden with porti- 
coes and arches, a line muſt firſt be drawn of the length 
you deſign the gallery to be; which being done, it is 


to be planted with hornbeam, as the foundation of the 


gallery. The management of galleries is not difficult. 
They require only to be digged round about; and 
ſheared a little when there is occation. The chief cu- 
riofity required 1s in the ordering the forepart of the 
gallery, and in forming the arches. Each pillar of the 
porticoes or arches ought to be four feet diſtant from 
another, and the gallery 12 feet high and 10 feet wide, 
that there may be room for two or three perſuns to 
walk abreaſt. When the hornbeams are grown to the 
height of three feet, the diſtance of the pillars well re- 
gulated, and the ground-work of the pony finiſhed, 
the next thing to be done is to form the frontiſpiece ; to 


perform which, you muſt ſtop the hornbeam between. 


two pillars for that purpoſe, which forms the arch. As 
it grows, you muſt with your ſheers cut off thoſe 
boughs which outfhoot the others. In time they will 
row {trong, and may be kept in form by the ſheers. 
2 may be covered with lime - trees. 
GALLERY, in fortification, a covered walk a- croſs 
the ditch of a town, made of ſtrong beams, covered 
over with planks, and loaded with earth: ſome- 
times it is covered with raw hides, to defend it from the 
artificial fires of the beſieged. | 
GALLERY of a Mine, is a narrow paſſage or branch 
of a mine carried on under ground to a work deſigned 
to be blown up. See Mixx. 
GALLERY, 1n a ſhip, that beautifu] frame, which 1s 
made in the form of a balcony, at the ſtern of a ſhip 
without board; into which there is a paſſage out of the 
admiral's or captain's cabbin, and is for the ornament 
of the ſhip. 4 | | 
GALLEY, a kind of low flat-built veſſel, furniſhed 
with one deck, and navigated with ſails and oars, par- 
ticularly in the Mediterranean. By the Greek authors 
under the eaſtern empire, this kind of veſſel was called 
yore and yrxua; and by the Latin authors of the ſame 
time, galea; whence, according to ſome, the modern 
denomination. Some ſay it was called galea, on ac- 
count of a caſk or helmet which it carried on its prow, 
as Ovid atteſts, de Triſtib. The French call it galere; 
by reaſon, they ſay, that the top of the maſts is uſually 
cut in the form of a hat, which the Italians call galero. 


Others derive both galea, and galere, from a fiſh by 


the Syriac and Chaldee gaul, and gallin, a man ex. 
poſed on the water in a veſſel of wood. NA 
The largeſt ſort of theſe veſſcls id employed only 
by the Venetians. They are commonly 162 feet 
long above, and 133 fect by the keel; 32 feet 
wide, with 23 feet length of ftern-poſt. They are 
furniſhed with three maſts, and 32 banks of oars : 
every bank containing two oars, and every oar bein 
managed by fix or ſeven ſlaves, who are uſvally chained 
thereto. In the fore part they have three little bat- 
teries of cannon, of which the loweſt is of t wo 36 
pounders, the ſecond of two 24 pounders, and the up- 
permoſt of two 2 pounders: three 18 pounders are alſo 
planted on each quarter. The complement of men for 
one of theſe galleys is 1000 or 1200. They are 
eſteemed extremely convenient for, bombarding or mak. 
ing a deſcent upon an enemy's coaſt, as drawing but? 
little water; and having by their oars frequently the 
advantage of a ſhip of war, in light winds or calms, 
by cannonading the latter near the Labbes of the water; 
by ſcouring her whole length with their ſhot, and at 
the ſame time keeping on her quarter or bow, ſo as to 
be out of the direction of her cannon. r er 
The galleys next in ſize to theſe, which are alſo 
called hal/-galleys, are from 120 to 130 feet long, 18 
feet broad, and 9 or 10 feet deep. They have two 
maſts, which may be ſtruck at pleaſure; and are fur- 


niſned with two large lateen ſails, and five pieces of 


cannon. They have commonly 25 banks of oars, as 
deſcribed above. A ſize ſtill leſs than theſe are called 
quarter-galleys, marrying from 12 to 16 banks of oars. 
There are very few galleys now beſides. theſe in the 
Mediterranean, which are found by experience to be of 
little utility except in fine weather; a circumſtance 
which renders their ſervice extremely precarious. They 
generally keep cloſe under the ſhore, but ſometimes 
venture out to ſea to perform a ſummer cruiſe. _ 
GaLLEy-Worm, in zoology, an inſect known by moſt 
writers under the name of /ii/us. It is a land-inſeQ, 
with a long body, compoſed of a great number of rings, 
and furniſhed with many feet, It is found very fre- 
quently in gardens ; and, when tonched, has the power 
of rolling itſelf up into a ball. This animal is very 
common among us, and is by ſome referred to the ſco- 
lopendrz, but improperly: for though they agree in 
the great number of legs, ours is a harmleſs animal ; 
whereas the ſcolopendræ are mifchievous creatures, armed 
with dangerous forceps. It is ſuppoſed by Liſter, that 
this ſort of animal, common with us, would on diſti]- 
lation yield the ſame ſort of animal-acid that is pro- 
cured from the ant. The reaſon of the conjecture is, 


that the ant and this creature agree in emitting a ſharp 


and pungent ſmel] on being bruiſed ; but theſe are not 
eaſily procured in ſufficient plenty to make the experi- 
ment, as they are not gregarious like the ants. 

GALLI, in antiquity, the prieſts of the goddeſs 
Cybele. They were eunuchs; and took their name from 
Gallus, a river in Phrygia. 

When a youth was to be initiated into this order, 
the cuſtom was to throw off his cloaths, to run crying 
aloud into the midft of the troop, and then drawing 2 
ſword to caſtrate himſelf : after this, he ran 3 oy 

reet*s 
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ealjcas firects» carrying in his hands the marks of bis mutila- 
Q 
lot. ſe to put on a woman's dreſs. 2 
2 1 ALLICAN, any thing belonging to France: 
mus the term Gallican church denotes the hurch of 
France, or the aſſembly of the clergy of that king- 


— 


CALLICISM, a mode of ſpeech peculiar to the 
French language, and contrary to the rules of gram- 
mar in other languages. = 
GALLINEZL, in ornithology, an order of birds. See 
Z00LOGY» i WOU £7 | 
GALLINACIOUS, an appellation given to the 
birds of the order of the gallinæ. | 
GALLING, or Excox14aT1on, in medicine. See 
ExcoRIATION, 

GALLI of a Horſe's back ;'a diſorder oceaſioned 
by heat, and the chafing or pinching of the ſaddle. 

In order to prevent it, ſome take a hind's ſkin well 
arniſhed with hair, and fit it neatly under the pannel 
of the ſaddle, ſo that the hairy fide may be next the 
| horſe, , 0 | 
When a horſe's back is galled upon a journey, take 
out a little of the ſtuffing of the pannel over the ſwell- 
ing, and ſew a piece of Toft white leather on the inſide 
of the pannel : anoint the part with ſalt butter, and 
every evening wipe it clean, rubbing it till it grow 
ſoft, anointing it again with butter, or, for want of 
that, with greaſe: waſh the ſwelling, or hun, every 
evening with cold water and ſoap; and ſtrew it with 
ſalt, which ſhould be left on till the horſe be ſaddled 
in the morning. | , | 

GALLION, or Garr tox, in naval affairs, a ſort 
of ſhips employed in the commerce of the Welt Indies. 
The Spaniards ſend annually two fleets ; the one for 
Mexico, which they call the fota ; and the other for 
Peru, which they call the ga/lzons See FLoTa. 

By a general regulation made in Spain, it has been 
eſtabliſhed, that there ſhould be twelve men of war, 
and five tenders, ' annually fitted out for the armada or 
galleons; eight ſhips of fix hundred tons burden each, 
and three tenders, one of an hundred tons, for the 
iſland Margarita, and two of eighty each, to follow 
the armada; for the New Spain fleet, two ſhips of fix 
hundred tons each, and two tenders of eighty each; 
and for the Honduras fleet, two ſhips of five hundred 
tons each: and, in caſe no fleet happened to fail any 
year, three gallions and a tender ſhould be ſent to New 
Spain for the plate. | 

They are appointed to ſail from Cadiz in January, 


d 

+4 that they may arrive at Porto-Bello about the middle 

. of April; where, the fair being over, they may take 
aboard the plate, and be at Havannah vith it about 


the middle of June; where they are joined by the 


_ that they may return to Spain with the greater 
atety, 


GALLIOT, a ſmall galley deſigned only for chace, 
carrying but one maſt. and two pattereroes; it can 
both ſail and row, and has 16 or 20 oars. All the 
ſeamen on board are ſoldiers, and each has a muſket by 
him on quitting his oar. 
GALLIPOLI, a ſea-port town of Italy, in the 
kingdom of Naples, and in the Terra-di-Otranto, with 
a biſhop's ſee, a fort, and a harbour. It is ſeated on 
rock, ſurrounded by the ſea, and which is joined to 


1 


tion; which he was to throw into a houſe, and in that 
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the firm land by a bridge. E. Long. 18. 10. N. Lat. Gallipoli 


40. 20. 
GALLIPOL1, a ſea- port town of Turky in Europe, 


in the province of Romania, ſeated at the mouth of 
the ſea of Marmora, with a good harbour, and a bi- 
ſhop's ſee. It contains about 10,000 Turks, 3500 


. Greeks, beſides a great number of Jews. The bazar, 


or bezeſtein, the place where merchandizes are ſold, 
is a handſome ſtructure, with domes covered with lead. 
It is an open place, and has no other defence than a 
paltry ſquare caſtle, The houſes of the Greeks and 
Jews have doors not above three feet and a half high, 
to prevent the Turks riding into their houſes. E. 
Long. 26, 59. N. Lat. 40. 30. Nn | 
GALLIUM, Lavy's BED-sTRAW; a genus of the 
monogynia order, belonging to the tetrandria claſs of 
plants. There are a great many ſpecies, of which the 
moſt remarkable is the verum, or yellow lady's bed- 
ſtraw. It grows commonly in dry ground, and on 
road-fides. The flowers will coagulate boiling milk; 
and the beſt Cheſhire cheeſe 1s did to be prepared 
with them. The French preſcribe them in hyfteric 
and epileptic caſes. Boiled in alum-water, they tinge 


wool yellow. The roots dye a red not inferior to 


madder ; for which purpoſe they are uſed in the iſland 
of Jura.— In the Edinburgh medical commentaries we 
have accounts of ſome violent ſcorbutic complaints 
being cured by the juice of this plant. —Sheep and 
goats eat the plant; horſes and ſwine refuſe it; cows 
are not fond of it. 

GALLO, an iſland of the South Sea, near the 
ſea-coaſt of Peru, in South America, which was the 
firſt place poſſeſſed by the Spaniards when they at- 
tempted. the conqueſt of Peru; it is alſo the place 
where the bucaneers uſed to come for wood and wa- 
ter, and to refit their veſſels, when they were in theſe 
parts. W. Long. 50. o. N. Lat. 2. 30. 

GALLOIS (John), born at Paris in 1632, was 
an univerſal ſcholar; but chiefly noted for having been, 
in conjunction with M. de Sallo who formed the plan, 
the firſt publiſher of the Journal des Sgavans. The 
firſt journal was publiſhed: January 5th 1665; but theſe 


gentlemen criticiſed new works ſo rigorouſly, that the 


whole tribe of authors united and cried it down. De 
Sallo declined entirely after the publication of the 
third number : but Gallois ventured to ſend out a 
fourth, on January 4th 1666; though not without a 
moſt humble advertiſement at the beginning, wherein 
it was declared, that the author © would not preſume 
to criticiſe, but ſimply give an account of the books.“ 
This, with the protection of Mr Colbert, who was 
greatly. taken with the work, gradually reconciled the 
row to it : and thus began literary journals, which 
ave been continued from that time to this, under va- 
rious titles, and by various writers. Gallois conti- 
nued his journal to the year 1674, when more impor- 
tant occupations obliged him to turn it over to other 
hands. M. Colbert had taken him into the houſe to 
teach him Latin; and when he loſt his patron in 1683, 
he was firſt made librarian to the king, and then 
Greek profeſſor in the royal college, He died in 

1707. | | 
GALLON, a meaſure of capacity both for dry and 
liquid things, containing four. quarts. But theſe quarts, 
and conſequently the gallon itſelf, are different, ac- 
cording 


Gallon. 


' 
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| Galloway cording to the quality of the thing meaſured ; For in- was ſent to the Indies by king Emanuel: he returned 6G 
| ſtance, the wine-gallon contains 231 cubic inches, and in 1502, and failed thither again with 13 veſſels rich] 


bia 
holds eight pounds averdupois of pure water; the beer laden. He was made viceroy of the Indies by ki 4 I 


Game, 
and ale gallon contains 281 ſolid inches, and holds ten John III.; and died at Cochin, on the 24th of Decem, 


Gama. 
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nds three ounces and a quarter averdupois of wa- 
ter; and the gallon for corn, meal, &c. 2724 cubic 


inches, and holds nine pounds thirteen ounces of pure 
water. 


GALLOWAY, a-county of Scotland, which — 


the title of earl to a branch of the noble family of 
Stuart. It is divided into two diſtricts; the weſtern, 
called Upper Galloway, being the fame with Wig- 
tonſhire ; and the eaftern, or ſtewartry of Kirkud- 
bright, called Lower Galloway. See KircunBrIGHT 
and W1GTONSHIRE. | 

GALWAY, or GaiLowar, a county of Ireland, 
which is 82 miles in length, and 42 in breadth, bound- 
ed by the counties of Clare, Tipperary, King's Coun- 
ty, Roſcommon, and the fea. 'The river Shannon 
waſhes the frontiers of the eaſt and ſouth-eaſt, and 
forms a lake ſeveral miles in length. 'There is another 
great lake, called Corbis, or Carib, which is near 20 
miles long, and five broad. The county. contains 
15,420 houſes, 136 pariſhes, 17 bargnies, and 13 bo- 
roughs ; and ſends eight members to parliament. The 
capital town is of the ſame name. 

Garwar, a town of Ireland, in the county of the 
ſame name, and province of Connaught, of which it is 
the capital. It is ſurrounded with ftrong walls, has 
large ftraight ſtreets, and the houſes are generally well 
built with ftone. It has a good trade into foreign 
parts, on account of its harbour, which is defended by 
a fort. It is ſeated on the bay of Galway on the we- 
flern ocean, 30 miles weſt of Athlone, and 100 weſt 
of Dublin. W. Long. 9. 10. N. Lat. 53. 12. 

GALLOWS, an inſtrument of puniſhment, where- 
on perſons convicted capitally of felony, &c. are exe- 
cuted by hanging. | 

Among our anceſtors it was called furca, „ fork;“ 
a name by which it is ſt ill denominated abroad, parti- 
cularly in France and Italy. In this latter country, 
the reaſon of the name ſtill ſubſiſts; the gallows be- 
ing a real fork drove into the ground, acroſs the legs 
whereof is laid a beam, to which the rope is tied. See 
Furca. 

GALLUS (Cornelius), an ancient Roman poet, 
born at Forum Julium, now called Frejus, in France. 
He was a particular favourite with Auguſtus Cæſar, 
who made him governor of Egypt: but his mal- 
adminiſtration there occaſioned his baniſhment, and 
the loſs of his eftate ; for grief of which he put an 
end to his own life. He wrote four books of love- 
elegies; and Virgil has complimented him in many 
places. 

— GarrLvs, or Cocl, in ornithology. See Prastanvs. 

GALLY, in printing, a frame into which the 
compolitor empties the lines out of his compoſing- 
ſtick, and in which he ties up the page when it is 
completed. et te 

The gally is formed of an oblong ſquare board, with 
a ledge on three ſides, and a groove to admit a falſe 
bottom called a gally- Alice. 

GAMA (Vaſco de), a Portugueſe admiral, cele- 
brated for his diſcovery of the Eaſt Indies by the Cape 
of Good Hope, was born at Synes; and, in 1497, 
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ber 1525. Don Stephen and Don Chriſtopher de Ga. 
ma, his ſons, were alſo viceroys of the Indies, and ce. 
lebrated in hiſtory, a Ct 4 
GAMBIA, a large river of Negroeland in Africa, 
enerally ſuppoſed to be à branch of the Niger. Sce 
as N1GER, and SENEGAL. | 
 GAMBOGE, is a concreted vegetable juice, the 
produce of two trees, both called by the Indians ca- 
racapulli, and is partly of a gummy and partly of a 
reſinous nature. It is brought to us either in form of 
orbicular maſſes, or of cylindrical rolls of various ſizes; 
and is of a denſe, compact, and firm texture, and of 
a beautiful yellow. It is chiefly brought to us from 
Cambaja, in the Eaſt Indies, called alſo Cambodia, and 
Cambogia ; and from thence it has obtained its names of 
cambadium, cambogium, and gambogium. 
As a pigment, 1t-makes a beautiful yellow, which 
is much uſed by the painters. Dr Lewis ſays, that 
it makes a beautiful and durable citron-yellow ſtain 
upon marble, whether rubbed in ſubſtance on the hot 
ſtone, or applied, as dragon's- blood ſometimes is, in 
form of a ſpirituous tincture. When it is applied on 
cold marble, the ſtone is afterwards to be heated, to 
make the colour penetrate. = | | 
Gamisoge is commonly called a gam, but improper - 
ly. It appears to be wholly refinous or ſulphureous; 
ſince ſpirit of wine diſſolves it almoſt entirely, and wa- 
ter, though it ſeparates its parts and keeps them ſuſ- 
pended, yet does not diſſolve them at all, nor is by 
any means a folvent for it. It is alſo very inflammable, 
and melts with a very gentle heat. If mixed with an 
equal quantity of ſalt of tartar; it readily diſſolves in 
common water by a few hours digeſtion. This ſolu- 
tion, if kept over the fire, ſoon becomes a ſort of ſmooth 
glue or jelly, This is ſometimes done with a view to 
correct the deleterious qualities of gamboge taken in- 


* 


. wardly, in which caſe it occaſions violent vomitings 


and purgings. But the moſt effectual method of cor- 
recting this and other reſinous purgatives, is by tritu- 
rating them well with three or four times their weight 
of white ſugar, by which means they are rendered {o- 
luble in water, and incapable of adhering to the villous 
coats of the inteſtines. 

GAME, in general, ſignifies any diverſion, or ſport, 
that is performed with regularity, and reſtrained to cer- 
tain rules. See GaninG. | 

Games are uſually diſtinguiſhed into thoſe of exer- 
ciſe and addreſs, and thoſe of hazard. To the firſt be- 
long cheſs, tennis, billiards, &c. and to the latter 
thoſe perſormed with cards or dice, as back-gammon, 
ombre, picquet, whift, &c. See Back- Gammon, &c. 

Games, in antiquity, were public diverſions, exhi- 
bited on ſolemn occaſions, Such, among the Greeks, 
were the Olympic, Pythian, Iſthmian, Nemean, &c. 

ames; and, among the Romans, the Apollinarian, 
GircenGan, Capitoline, &c. games. See OLYMPIC, 
PyTH1AN, &. | 

Gans, in law, ſignifies birds, or prey, taken or kill- 
ed by fowling or hunting. 

The property of ſuch animals fere nature as are. 


known under the denomination of game, with the right 
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f purſuing, taking, and deſtroying them, is veſted 
— in 8 3 alone, and from him derived to ſuch of his 


or a free warren. | | | 
By the law of nature, indeed, every man, from the 
prince to the peaſant, has an equal right of purſuing, 


ſeræ nature, and therefore the property of nobody, 
but liable to be ſeiſed by the firſt occupant. © But it 
follows from the very end and conſtitution of ſociety, 
that this natural right, as well as many others belong- 
ing to man as an individual, may be reftrained by po- 
ſitive laws enacted for reaſons of ſtate, or for the ſup- 
poſed benefit of the community. This reſtriction may 
be either with reſpect to the place in which this right 
may, or may not, be exerciſed; with reſpect to the 
animals that are the ſubjects of this right; or with re- 
ſpect to the perſons allowed or forbidden to exerciſe it. 
And, in conſequence of this authority, we find that the 
municipal laws of many nations have exerted ſuch 
power of reſtraint z, have in general forbidden the en- 
tering on another man's grounds, for any cauſe, with- 
out * owner's leave; have extended their protection 
to ſuch particular animals as are uſually the objects of 
purſuit; and have inveſted the prerogative of hunting 
and taking ſuch animals, in the ſovereign of the / ſtate 
only, and ſuch, as he ſhall authorize. Many rea- 
ſons have concurred for making theſe conſtitutions: 
as, 1. For the encouragement of agriculture and, im- 
provement of lands, by giving every man an exclu- 
five dominion over his own ſoil. 2. For the preſerva- 
tion of the ſeveral ſpecies of theſe animals, which 
would ſoon be extirpated by a general liberty. 3. For 
prevention of 1dleneſs and diſſipation in buſbandmen, 
artificers, and others of lower rank; which would be 
the unavoidable conſequence of univerſal licence. 4. For 
prevention of popular inſurrections and reſiſtance to 
the government, by diſarming the bulk of the people: 
which laſt is a reaſon oftener meant than avowed, by 
the makers of foreſt or game laws. Nor, certainly, in 
theſe prohibitions is there any natural injuſtice, as ſome 
have weakly enough. ſuppoſed : ſince, as Puffendorf 
obſerves, the law does not hereby take from any man 
his preſent property, or what was already his owa; but 
barely abridges him of one means of acquiring a future 
property, that of occupancy ; which indeed. the law 
of nature would allow him, but of which the laws of 
ſociety have in moſt inſtances very juſtly and reaſonably 
deprived him. ; | 
Yet, however defenſible theſe proviſions in general 
may be, on the footing of reaſon, or juſtice, or civil po- 
icy, we muſt, notwithſtanding, acknowledge, that, in 
their preſent ſhape, they owe their immediate original 
| to ſlavery, It is not till after the irruption of the nor- 
thern nations into the Roman empire, that we read of 
any other prohibitions, than that natural one of not 
porting on any private grounds without the owner's 
ve. | 
With regard to the riſe and original of our preſent 
civil prohibitions, it will be found, that all foreſt and 
| game laws were introduced into Europe at the ſame 
2 and by the ſame policy, as gave birth to the 
— ſyſtem ; when thoſe ſwarms of barbarians iſſued 
rom their northern hive, and laid the foundation of 


me * preſent kingdoms of Europe, on the ruins 
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ſubjects as have received the grants of a chace, a park, 


and taking to his own uſe, all ſuch creatures as are 
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of the weſtern empire. For when a conquering gene- 
ral came to ſettle the economy of a vanquiſhed coun- 


try, and to part it out 2 his ſoldiers or feudatories, 


who were to render him military ſervice for ſuch dona- 
tions; it behoved him, in order to ſecure his new ac- 
quiſitions, to keep the ruſtici or natives of the coun- 
try, and all who were not his military tenants, in as 
low a condition as poſſible, and eſpecially to prohibit 
them the uſe of arms. Nothing could do this more 
effectually than a prohibition of hunting and ſporting : 
and therefore it was the policy of the conqueror to re- 
ſerve this right to himſelf, and ſuch on whom he ſhould 
beſtow it z which were only his capital feudatories, or 
eater barons. And, accordin | , we find, in the 
Feudal conſtitutions, one and the , + law prohibitin 
the ruſtici in general from carrying arms, and al 
proſcribing the uſe of nets, ſnares, or other engines 
for deſtroying the game. This excluſive privilege well 
ſuited the martial genius of the conquering troops, 
who delighted in a ſport. which in its purſuit and 
laughter bore ſome reſemblance to war. Vita omnis 
(ſays Cæſar, ſpeaking of the ancient Germans) in ve- 
nationibus atque in ſludiis rei militaris confiſtit. And 


Tacitus in like manner obſerves, that quoties bella non 


inuent, multum | venatibus, plus per otium tranſigunt. 
And indeed, like ſome of their modern ſucceſſors, they 
had no other amuſement to entertain their vacant 
hours; they deſpiſing all arts as effeminate, and ha- 
ving no other learning, than was couched in {och rude 
ditties as were ſung at the ſolemn carouſals which ſuc- 
ceeded theſe ancient huntings. And it is remarkable, 
that, in thoſe nations where the feodal policy remains 


the moſt uncorrupted, the foreſt or game laws continue 


in their higheſt rigour. In- France, all game is pro- 
perly the — whe and in ſome parts of Germany it is 
death for a peaſant to be found hunting in the woods 
of the nobility. 5 


With us in Britain, alſo, hunting has ever been e- 
ſteemed a moſt princely diverſion and exerciſe. The 
whole iſland was repleniſhed with all ſorts of game in 
the times of the Britons; who lived in a wild and pa- 
ſtoral manner, without incloſing or improving their 
grounds; and derived much of their ſubſiſtence from 
the chaſe, which they all enjoyed in common. But, 
when huſbandry took place under the Saxon govern- 
ment, and lands began to be cultivated, improved, and 
encloſed, the beaſts naturally fled into the woody and 
deſart tracts; which were called the foreffs, and, ha- 
ving never been diſpoſed of in the firſt diſtribution of 
lands, were therefore held to belong to the crown. 
Theſe were filled with great plenty of game, which 
our royal ſportſmen reſerved for their own diverſion, 
on pain of a pecuniary forfeiture for ſuch as interfered 
with their ſovereign. But every freeholder bad the full 
liberty of ſporting upon his own territories, provided 

he abſtained from the king's foreſts. 3 * 
However, upon the Norman conqueſt, a new doc- 
trine took place; and the right of purſuing and ta- 
king all beaſts of chaſe or venary, and ſuch other ani- 
mals as were accounted game, was then held to belong 
to the king, or to ſuch only as were authoriſed under 
him. And this, as well upon the principles of the 
feodal law, that the king is the ultimate proprietor of 
all the lands in the kingdom, they being all held of 
him as the chief lord, or lord paramount of the fee; 
188 and 
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Game. and that therefore he has the right of the univerſalifoil, a chaſe or free warren, by gra 
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* to enter therepn, and to chaſe and take ſuch creatures preſcription, which ſuppoſes one, can juſtify buneing 8 — 


at his pleaſure : us alſo upon another maxim of the {porting upon another man's ſoil 3; nor indeed, in tho. 
common law, that theſe animals are h vacuntia, and; rough ſtrictneſs of common law, either hunting or 
having no other owner, belong to the king by his fporting at all. . 178 | 
prerogative. As therefore the former reaſon was However novel this doQrine may ſeem, it is a reęu. 
held to veſt in the wy a rigbt to purſue and take lar conſequence from what has been before delivered: 
them any where; the latter was ſuppoſed to give the that the ſole right of taking and deſtroying game ""_—_ 
king, and ſuch as he ſhould authorize, a foe and extiu- longs exclatively to the king, This appears, as well 
Ave right. from the hiſtorical deduction here made, as becauſe he 
This right, thus newly veſted in the crown, was en- may grant to his ſubjeas an excluſive right of taking 
erted with the utmoſt rigour, at and after the time of them ; which he could not do, unleſs ſuch a right Was 
the Norman eftabliſhment ; not only in the ancient fo - firſt inherent in himſelf.” And henee it will follow 
reſts, but in the new ones which the conqueror made, that no perſon whatever, but he who has fuch derivi. 
by laying together vaſt tracts of country, depopulated tive right from the crown, is by common law entitled 
for that purpoſe, and reſerved ſolely for the king's roy- to take or kill any beaſts of chaſe, or other game what. 
al diverſion z in which were exerciſed the moſt horrid foever. It is true, that, by the acquieſcence of the 
tyrannies and oppreffions, under colour of foreſt-law, crown, the frequent grants of free-warren in ancient 
for the fake of preſerving the beaſts of chaſe ; to kill times, and the introduction of new penalties of late by 
l any of which, within the limits of the foreſt, was as pe - certain ſtatutes for preſerving the game,” this excluſive 
"INE. nal us the death of a man. And, in purſuance' of the prerogative of the king is little known or confidered ; 
fame principle, king John laid a total interdiẽt upon every man, that is exempted from theſe modern pentl. 
the winged us well as the forrfootex ration: capturam ties, looking upen himfelf as at liberty to do what he 
* M. Paris, avium per tetam Angliam interdixit *. The cruel pleaſes with the game: whereas the contrary is ſtrictly 
303. and inſupportable hardſhips, which theſe foreſt-laws true, that no man, however well qualiffed he may vul- 
created to the ſubjeR, occaſioned our anceſtors to be parly be eſteemed, has a right to encroach on the roy · 
as zealous for their reformation, as for the relaxation of al prerogative by the killing of game, unleſs he ran 
the feodal rigours and the other exactions introduced ſhew a particular grant of free · warren ; or a preſerip- 
by the Norman family ; end accordinply we find the tion, whieh preſumes a grant; or ſome authority under 
immunlties of carta de forefta as warmly contented for, an act of parliament. As for the latter, there are 
and extorted from the king with as much difficulty, as but two inftances wherein an expreſs permiſſion to kill 
thoſe of magna carts itſelf. By this charter, confirm. game was ever given by ſtatute; the one by 1 Jac. I. 
29 Hen. III. ed in parliament . many forefts were difafforeſted, or c. 27. altered by) Jac. I. c. 11. and virtually repeal- 
ſtripped of their oppreſſive privileges, and regulations ed by 22 and 23 Car. II. c. 25. which gave authori- 
wete made in the regimen of ſuch as remained; par- ty, ſo long as they remained in force, to the owners 
ticularly killing the king's deer was made no longer a of free-warren, to lords of manars, and to all frethold- 
capital offence, but only puniſhed by a fine, impriſon- ers having 404. on py in lands of inheritance, or 
ment, or abjuration of the realm. And by a variety of 804. for life or lives, or 4007. perſonal eſtate, (and 
ſubſequent ftatutes, together with the long aquieſcence their ſervants), to take partridges and pheaſants upon 
of the crown without exerting the foreſt-Jaws, this pre- their own, or their maſter's, free-warren, inheritance, 
rogatite is now become no longer a grievance to the or freehold : the other by 5 Ann. c. 14. which em- 
ſubject. wers lords and ladies of manors to appoint game - 
But, as the king reſerved to himſelf the fre, for repens, to kill game for the uſe of ſuch lord or 
bis own excluſive diverfion, ſo he granted out from lady; which with ſome alteration ſtill fubfiſts, and 
time to time other tracts of lands to his ſubjects under plainly ſuppoſes ſuch power not to have been in them 
the names of chaſes or parks ; or gave them licence to before. The truth of the matter is, that theſe game - 
make ſuch in their own grounds; which indeed are laws do indeed gnal7f nobody, except in the inftance 
{ſmaller foreſts in the hands of a ſubject, but not go- of a gamekeeper, to kill game: but only to fave the 
verned by the foreſt-laws ; and by the common law no trouble and formal proceſs of an action by the 3 
perſon is at liberty to take or kill any beaſts of chaſe, injured, who perhaps too might remit the offence, 
but ſuch as hath an ancient chaſe or park; unleſs they theſe ſtatutes inflit 2dditional penalties, to be recover - 
be alſo beaſts of pvey. e ed either in a regular or ſummary way, by any of the 
As to all inferior ſpecies of game, called beaſts and king's ſubjects, from certain perſons of inferior rank 
fowls of warren ; the liberty of taking or killing them who may be found offending in this particular. But 
is another franchiſe or royalty, derived likewiſe from it does not follow that perſons, excuſed from theſe ad- 
the crown, and called free-warren; a word which ditional penalties, are therefore authorifed to kill game. 
Ggnifies preſervation or cuſtody : as the exeluſive liber- The circumſtance of having 100 J. per annum, and the 
ty of taking and killing fiſh in a public ſtream or river reſt, are not properly Ce but exemptions. 
is called a free fhery; of which, however, no new And theſe perſons, ſo exempted from the penalties of 
franchiſe can at preſent be granted, by the expreſs pro- the game: ſtatutes, are not only liable to actions of treſ- 
viſion of magna carta, c. 16. The principal inten- paſs by the owners of the land; but alfo, if they kill 
tion of granting a man theſe franchiſes or hberties was game within the limits of any royal franchiſe, they are 
in order to protect the game, by giving bim a ſole and [able to the actions of ſuch who may have the right of 
excluſive power of killing it himſelf, provided he pre- chaſe or free-warren therein. | ; 
vented other perſons. And no man, but he who has Upon the whole, it appears, that the king, by his 
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prerogative, and ſuch perſons. as have, under his au- 
thority, the royal FRANCHISE of CHACE, PARK, or Free- 
warREN *, are the only perſons who may acquire any 

roperty, however fugitive and tranſitory, in theſe a- 
nimals feræ natures while living ; which is ſaid to be 
velted in them propter privilegium. And it mult alſo 
be obſerved, that. ſuch perſons as may thus lawfully 
hunt, fiſh, or fowl, ratione privilegii, beve only a qua- 
lied property in theſe animals : it not being abſolute 
or permanent, but laſting only ſo long as the creatures 
remain within the limits of ſuch reſpective franchiſe or 
liberty, and ceaſing the inſtant they voluntarily paſs 
out of it. It is held indeed, that if a man ftarts any 

ame within his own grounds, and follows it into ano- 
ther's, and kills it there, the property remains in him- 
ſelf, And this is grounded on reaſon and natural ju- 
ſtice: for the property conlilts in the poſſeſſion ; which 
poſſeſſion commences by the finding it in his own li- 
berty, and is continued by the immediate purſuit. And 
ſo, if a ſtranger ſtarts game in one man's chaſe or free - 
warren, and hunts it into another liberty, the proper- 
ty continues in the owner of the chaſe or warren ; this 
property ariſing from privilege, and not being changed 
by the act of a mere ſtranger. Or if a man flarts 
game on another's priyate grounds, and kills it there, 
the property belongs to him in whoſe ground it was 
killed, becauſe it was alſo ſtarted there; this property 
ariling ratianæ ſoli. Whereas if, after being ſtarted 
there, it is killed io the grounds of a third perſon, the 
property belongs not to the owner of the firſt ground, 
becauſe the property is local; nor yet to the owner of 
the ſecond, becauſe it was not Rarted in his ſoil ; but it 
veſts in the perſon who ſtarted and killed it, tho' guilty 
of a treſpaſs againſt both the owners. See the article 
Game-Laws, r 3 | 
Gane- Cock, a fighting cock, or one kept for ſport; 

a barbarous practice, which is a diſgrace to any eixili- 
zed nation. See Cock- Fighting. rae 1 
GAMELIA, in Grecian antiquity, a unptial feaſt, 
or rather ſacrifice, held in the ancient Greek families 
on the day before a marriage ; thus called, from a cu- 
ftom they had of ſhaving themſelves on this occaſion, 
and preſenting their hair to ſome deity to whom they 
had particular obligations. 6 Dae lei Abit 

GAMELION, ia the ancient chronology, was the 
eighth month of the Athenian year, containing 29 
days, and anſwering to the latter part of our January 
and beginning of February. It was thus called, as be- 
ing, in the. opinion of the Athenians, the moſt proper 
ſealon of the year for marriage. 
GAMING, the art of playing or practiüng any 
Same, particularly thoſe of hazard; as cards, dice, 
tables, &c. 8 11. | | 1021 oa) ati 

Gaming has at all times been looked upon as a 
thing of pernicious conſequence to the commouwealth; 
and is therefore ſeverely prohibited by law. It is con- 
hdered as a practice generally intended to ſupply, or 
retrieve, the expences occalioned by LuxURY : it be- 
ing a kind of tacit confeſſion, that the company enga- 
ged therein do, in general, exceed the bounds of their 
reſpective fortunes; and therefore they caſt lots to de- 
termine upon whom tlie ruin ſhall at preſent fall, that 
the reſt may be ſaved: a little longer. But, taken in 
any light, it is au offence of the moſt alarming nature; 
tending, by neceſſary conſequence, to promote public 
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idleneſs, theft, and debauchery, among thoſe of a Gaming: 
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lower claſs ; and, among perſons of a ſuperior rank, it 
hath frequently been attended with the ſudden ruin and 
deſolation of ancient and opulent families, an abandon- 
ed proſtitution of every priaciple of honour and virtue, 
and too often hath ended in ſelf- murder. To reftrain 
this pernicious vice among the inferior ſort of people, 
the ſtatute 33 Hen. VIII. c. 9. was made; which 
prohibits, to all but gentlemen, the games of tennis, ta- 
bles, cards, dice, bowls, and other unlawful diverſions 
there ſpecified, unleſs in the time of Chriſtmas, under 
pecuniary” pains and impriſonment. And the famelaw, 
and alſo the ſtatute 30 Geo. II. . 24. inflict pecuni- 
ary penalties, as well upon the matter of any public 
houſe wherein ſervants are permitted to game, as upon 
the ſervants themſelves who are fonnd to be gaming 
there. But this is not the principal ground of modern 
complaint : it is the gaming in high life, that demands 
the attention of the magiſtrate; a paſſion to which 
every valuable conſideration is made a ſacrifice, and 
which we ſeem to have inherited from our snceltors the 
ancient Germans; whom Tacitus defcribes to have 
been bewitched with the ſpirit of play to a molt exor- 
bitant degree. "They addict themſelves, (ſays be,) 
4 to dice {which is wonderful) when ſober, and as a 
ſerious employment; with ſuch a mad defire of win- 
ning or loſing, that, when ſtript of every thing elſe, 
they will ſtake at laſt their liberty, and their very 
ſelves. The loſer goes into a voluntary ſlavery ; and, 
though younger and ſtronger than his antagoniſt, ſuf- 
fers himſelf to be bound and ſold. And this perſe- 
verance in ſo bad a cauſe they call the point of bo- 
nour: ea of} in re prava pervicacia, ipſi fidem vocant.“ 
One would almoſt be tempted to think Tacitus was de- 
feribing a modern Engliſhman. When men are thus 
mtoxicated with. fo frantic a ſpirit, laws will be of 
little avail : becauſe theſame falfe ſenſe of honour, that 
ts a man to ſacrifice himſelf, will deter him from 
appealing to the magiſtrate, Yet it is proper that laws 
ſhould — and be known publicly, het along may 
confider what 'penaltics they wilfully incur, and what 
a confidence they repoſe in ſharpers ; who, if ſuceeſs- 
ful in play, are certain to be paid with honour, or, if 
unſucceſsful, have it in their power to be (till greater 
iners by' informing. For, by ſtat. 16 Car. II. e. 7. 
if any perſon by playing or betting ſhall loſe more than 
100 J. at one time, he ſhall not be compellable to pay the 
ſame; and the winner ſhall forfeit treble the value, one 
moiety to the king, the other to the informer. The 
ſtatute 9 Ann. c. 14. enacts, that all bonds and other 
ſecurities, given for money won at play, or money 
lent at the time to play withal, ſhall be utterly void: 
that all mortgages and mcumbrances of lands, made 
upon the ſame conſideration, ſhall be and enure to the 
heir of the-mortgager : that; if any perſon at one 
time loſes 10 l. at play, he may ſue the winner, and re- 
cover it back by action of debt at law; and, in caſe the 
loſer does not, any other perſon may ſue the winner for 
treble the ſam fo loft ; and the plaintiff in either caſe 
may examine the defendavt himſelf upon oath: and 
that in any of theſe ſuits no privilege of parliament 
ſhall be allowed. The ſtatute farther enacts, that if 
any perſon cheats at play, and at one'time wins more 
than 101. or any valuable thing, he may be indicted 
thereupon,” and ſhall forfeit five times the value, ſhall 
18 G 2 be 
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Gaming. be deemed infamous, and ſuffer ſuch corporal puniſh- 


ment as in caſe of wilful perjury. By ſeveral ſtatutes 
of the reign of king wry II. all private lotteries by 


tickets, cards, or dice, (and particularly the games 
of faro, baſſet, ace of hearts, hazard, paſſage, rolly 
polly, and all other games with dice, except back- 
ammon) are prohibited under a penalty of 2001. for 
Fim that ſhall erect ſuch lotteries, and 50 l. a- time for 
the players. Public lotteries, unleſs by authority of 
parliament, and all manner of ingenious devices, under 
the denomination of ſales or otherwiſe, which in the 
end are equivalent to lotteries, were before prohibited 
by a great variety of ſtatutes under heavy pecuniary 
penalties. But particular deſcriptions will ever be lame 
and deficient, unleſs all games of mere chance are at 
once prohibited; the invention of ſharpers being ſwift- 
er than the puniſhment of the law, which only hunts 
them from one device to another. The ſtat. 13 Geo. II. 
c. 19. to prevent the multiplicity of horſe-races, ano- 
ther fund of gaming, directs, that no plates or matches 
under 50 l. value ſhall be run, upon penalty of 2001. 
to be paid by the owner of each horſe running, and 
' 200]. by ſuch as advertiſe the plate. By ſtatute 
18 Geo. II. c. 34. the ſtatute 9 Ann. is farther en- 
forced, and ſome deficiencies ſupplied: the forfeitures 
of that act may now be recovered in a court of equity; 
and, moreover, if any man be convicted, upon informa- 
tion or indictment, of winning or loſing at any fitting 
101. or 20 l. within 24 hours, he ſhall Prfeit five times 
the ſum. Thus careful has the legiſlature been to 
revent this deſtructive vice: which may ſhew that our 
ws againſt gaming are not ſo deficient, as ourſelves 
and our magiftrates in putting thoſe laws in execution. 

Chance, or Hazard, in Gaming. Hazard, or chance, 
is a matter of mathematical conſideration, becauſe it 
admits of more and leſs. Gameſters either.ſet out up- 
on an equality of chance, or are ſuppoſed to do A 
This equality may, be altered in the courſe of the game, 
by the greater good-fortune or addreſs of one of the 

meſters, whereby he comes to have a better chance, 

that his ſhare in the takes is proportionably better 

than at firſt. This more and leſs runs thro? all the ra- 

© tios between equality and infinite difference, or from 

an infinitely little difference till it come to an infinite 

great one, whereby the game is determined. The 

whole game, — with regard to the iſſue of it, 

is a chance of the proportion the two ſhares bear to 
each other. | 

The probability of an event is greater or leſs, ac- 
cording to-the number of chances by which it may hap- 
pen, compared with the number of all the chances by 
which it may either happen or fail. 

M. de Moivre, in a treatiſe de Menſure Sortis, has 
computed the variety of chances in ſeveral cafes that 
occur in gaming, the laws of which may be underſtood 
by what follows. | | 

Suppoſe p the number of caſes in which an event 
may happen, and g the number of caſes wherein it may 
not happen, both ſides have the degree of ꝓrobability, 
which is to each other as þ to g. | 

If two gameſters, A and B, engage on this footing, 
that, if the caſes p. happen, A hah win; but if q hap- 
pen, B ſhall win, and the ſtake be a; the chance of 


A will be = » and that of B ol conſequently, if 
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ed from 1, there will remain 4+}, which is the proba- 
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they ſell the expectancies, they ſhould have 
them reſpeRively. 4 ts — 
If A and B play with a ſingle die, on this condition, that 
if A throw two or more aces at eight throws, he ſhall win; 
otherwiſe B ſhall win; What is the ratio of their Chances ? 
Since there is but one caſe wherein an ace may turn up; and 
five wherein it may not, let a=1, and b=5. And, again 
fincethere are eight throws of the die, let 8; and, you 
will have a+b)" - b*-—nab"—1, to B nab 1: that 
is, the chance of A will be to, that of B, a 663991 
to 10156525, or nearly as 2 to 3. | 
A and B are engaged at ſingle quoits; and, after 
laying ſome time, A wants 4 of being up, and B 6; 
B 1s ſo much the better gameſter, that his chance 
againſt A upon a ſingle throw would be as 3 to 2; What 
is the ratio of their chances? Since A wants 4, and 
B 6, the game will be ended at nine throws; there. 
fore, raiſe a+b to the ninth power, and it will be 
a%+9 a*b+36 a"bb+84 a®%b3-+126 a*b*+126 4%, 
to 84 2 +36 aab” +64b3+b?: call a 3, and b 2, and 
you will have the ratio of chances in numbers, viz, 
1759077 to 194048. by 
A and B play at fingle quoits, and A is the beſt 
gameſter, ſo that he can give B 2 in 3: What is the 
ratio of their chances at a fingle throw? Suppoſe the 
chances as z to 1, and raiſe z+1 to its cube, which 
will be z3+32z*+3z+1.- Now fince A could give B 
2 out of 3, A might undertake to win three throws 
running; and, conſequently, the chances in this cafe 


will be as 23 to 32*+32z+1, Hence 2*=32*+32z+17 
or 223=23+32*—-3z+1. And, therefore, 2012 


z+1; and, conſequently, 2 The chances, 


therefore, are 7, 2=-1* and 1, reſpectively. 


Again, ſuppoſe I have two wagers depending, in 
the firſt of which I have 3 to 2 the beſt ef the Jay, 
and in the ſecond 7 to 4; What is the probability 1 
win both wagers? 14-6794 | 7 

1. The probability of winning the firſt is +, that 
is the number of chances I have to win, divided by 
the number of all the chances: the probability of win- 
ning the ſecond is r: therefore, multiplying theſe 
two fractions together, the product will be +, which 
is the probability of winning both wagers. Now, 
this fraction being ſubtracted from 1, the remainder is 
34, which is the probability I do not win both wagers: 
therefore the odds againſt me are 34 to 21. y 

2. If I would know what the probability is of win- 
ning the firſt, and loſing the fecond, I argue thus: the 
2 of winning the firſt is 4, the probability of 

oſing the ſecond is A: therefore multiplying 5 by Tt» 
the product 32 will be the probability of my winning 
the firſt, and loſing the ſecond; which being ſubtract- 


bility I do not win the firſt, and at the ſame time loſe 
the ſecond. | TT 
3. If I would know what the probability is of win- 
ning the ſecond, and at the ſame time loſing the firſt, 
I ſay thus: The probability of winning the ſecond is 
TT 3 the probability of lofing the firſt is : therefore, 
multiplying theſe two fractions together, the product 
34. is the probability I win the ſecond, and allo loſe 


the firſt. p | A; 
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4. If 1 would know what the probability is of at a venture out of each heap, I ſhall take out the two Gaming 


— both wagers, I fay, the probability of loſing 


the firſt is 4, and the probability of _ the ſe- 
cond y+: therefore the probability of loſing them 
both is 27; which, being ſubtracted from 1, there 
remains : therefore, the odds of loſing both wagers 
to 8. | | | | 

2 This way of reaſoning is applicable to the happen- 
ing or failing of any events that may fall under con- 
ſideration. Thus if I would know what the probability 


is of miſſing an ace four times together with a die, this 


I conſider as the failing of four different events. Now 
the probability of wiltog the firſt is , the ſecond is 
alſo £, the third g, and the fourth 4; therefore the 
probability of miſſing it four times together is $X3Xz 
X£=,£34 which being ſubtracted from 1, there will 
remain +474 for the probability of throwing it once or 
oftener in four times: therefore the odds of throwing 
an ace in four times, is 671 to 625. 

ut if the flinging of an ace was undertaken in three 
times, the probability of miſſing it three times would 
be N which being ſubtracted from 1, there 
will remain A for the probability of throwing it once 
or oftener in three times: therefore the odds againſt 
throwing it in three times are 125 to 91. Again, ſup- 
poſe we would know the probability of — an ace 
once in four times, and no more: ſince the probability of 
throwing it the firſt time is 3, and of miſſing it the o- 
ther three times, is XN, it follows, that the proba- 
bility of 222 it the firſt time, and miſſing it the 
other three ſucceſſive times, is N Y ]; but 
becauſe it is poſſible to hit it every throw as well as the 
firſt, it follows, that the probability of throwing it 
once in four throws, and miſſing it the other three, is 


99396 1556 which being ſubtracted from 1, there 


will remain +725 for the probability of throwing it 


once, and no more, in four times. Therefore, if one 
undertake to throw an ace once, and no more, in four 
times, he has 500 to 796 the worſt of the lay, or 5 to 
8 very near. | 2 


Suppoſe two events are ſuch, hat one of them has 


twice as many chances to come up as the other; what 
is the probability, that the event, which has the greater 


number of chances to come up, does not happen twice 


before the other happens once, which is the caſe of 

flinging 7 with two dice before 4 once? Since the 

number of chances is as 2 to 1, the probability of 

the firſt happening before the ſecond is , but the pro- 

bability of its happening twice before it is but FX or 
fore four once. 

But, if it were demanded, what muſt be the pro- 
portion of the facilities of the coming up of two events, 
to make that which has the moſt chances come up 
twice, before the other comes up once? The anſwer 
18, 12 to 5 very nearly: whence it follows, that the 
probability of throwing the firſt before the ſecond is 
77, and the probability of throwing it twice is 43X 
TT» Or 243 therefore the probability of not doing 
it is 375: therefore the odds againſt it are as 145 to 
144, which comes very near an equality. | 

Suppoſe there is a heap of thirteen cards of one 
colour, and another heap of thirteen cards of another 


colour ; What is the probability, that, taking one card 
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ö therefore it is 5 to 4 ſeven does not come up twice 
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aces ? 


"The probability of taking the ace out of the firſt Se 


heap is x3, the probability of taking the ace out of the 
ſecond heap is ; therlore the probability of takin 
out both aces is AN ry; which being fubtraQed 
from 1, there will remain 4$3: therefore the odds 
againſt me are 168 to 1. 

In caſes where the events depend on one another, 
the manner of arguing is ſomewhat altered. Thus, 
ſuppoſe that out of one fingle heap of thirteen cards 
of one colour I ſhould undertake to take out firſt the 
ace; and, ſecondly, the two: though the probability 
of taking out the ace be , and the probability of 
taking out the two be likewiſe : yet, the ace being 
ſuppoſed as taken out already, there will remain only 
twelve cards in the heap, which will make the proba- 
bility of taking out the two to be A; therefore the 
probability of taking out the ace, and then the two, 
will be ANN. 

In this laſt queſtion the two events have a dependence 
on each other, which conſiſts in this, that one of the 
events being ſuppoſed as having happened, the proba- 
bility of-the other's happening 1s thereby altered. But 
the caſe is not ſo in the two heaps of cards. 

If the events in queſtion be n in number, and be 
ſuch as have the ſame number à of chances by which 
they may happen, and likewiſe the ſame number 5 of 
chances by which they may fail, raife a+6 to the pow- 
er n. And if A and B play together, on condition 
that if either one or more of the events in queſtion 
happen, A ſhall win, and B loſe, the probability of 


A's winning will be at+b it and that of B's 
a+b)" 


winning will be 73-43 for when ais actually 


raiſed to the power , the only term in which @ does 
not occur is the laſt b* : therefore all the terms but 
the laſt are favourable to A. 

Thus if z, raiſing a+6b to the cube a*+34*%+ 
3ab*+863, all the terms but 43 will be favourable to 
A; and therefore the probability of A's winning will 


be . or N z and the proba- 
6 4 a+d\* i 


bility of B's winning will be . But if A and B 
a+t] 

play on condition, that if either two or more of the 

events in queſtion happen, A ſhall win; but in caſe 

one only happen, or none, B ſhall win; the probabi- 


lity of A's winning will be T_T, for 
n+b 1 8 


the only two terms in which aa does not occur, are 
the two laſt, viz. nabu— and 6. 

GAMMONING, among ſeamen, denotes ſeveral 
turns of rope taken round the bowſprit, and reeved 
through holes in knees of the head, for the greater 
ſecurity of the bowſprit. 

GAMMUT, in muſic, a ſcale whereon we learn 
to ſound the muſical notes, wt, re, mi, fa, ſol, la, in 
their ſeveral orders and diſpoſitions. See Music. 

GANDER, in ornithology, the male of the gooſe- 


kind; one of which, it is will ſerve * geeſe . See Anas: 
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GANG. war, is the ſeveral paſſages or ways from 


one part of the ſhip to the other; and whatioever is 
laid in any of thoſe paſſages, is ſaid to lie in the gaug- 


way. 
| GANGANELLI See CLtmenT XIV. 

GANGES, a large and celebrated river of India. 
It has its ſource in themountains which border on Little 
Thibet, in 96 degrees of longitude, and 35. 45. of 
latitude. It croſſes ſeveral kingdoms, running from 
north to ſouth z and falls into the bay of Bengal, by 
ſeveral mouths. The waters are loweſt in April and 
May, and bigheſt before the end of September. It 
overflows yearly like the Nile ; and renders the x 
dom of 1 as fruitful as that of the Delta in 

ypt. The people in theſe parts hold the water of 
is river in high veneration ; and it is viſited annually 
by a prodigious nurgber of pilgrims from all parts of 
India. The Engliſh have ſeveral ſettlements on this 
river, which will be taken notice of in their proper 
places. The greateſt happineſs that many of the In- 
dians wiſh for, is to die in this river. 

GANGLION, in anatomy, denotes a knot fre- 

uently found in the courſe of the nerves, and which 
is not morbid; for wherever any nerve ſends out a 
branch, or receives one from another, or wh@e two 
nerves join together, there is generally a goagene or 
plexus, as may be ſeen at the beginning of all the 
nerves of the meculla ſpinalis, and in many other 
places of the body. | 

GaxGL1ox, in ſurgery, a bard tubercle, generally 
moveable, in the external] or internal part of the car- 
pus, upon the tendons or ligaments in that part; uſu- 
ally without any pain to the patient. 

GANGRENE, a very great and dangerous degree 
of inflammation, wherein the parts affected begin to 
corrupt, and put on a ſtate of putrefaction. See (the 
Irdex ſubjoined to) Mepicine, and SurGERY. 

GANNET, or SoLaxp Gos/e, in ornithology. See 
PELiCANUS. 

GANTLET, or Gauxrrr, alarge kind of glove 
made of iron, and the fingers covered with {mall == 
It was formerly worn by the cavaliers, when armed at 
all points. : 

GANYMEDE, in the ancient mythology, ſon of 
a king of Troy, was the moſt beautiful boy in the 
world. Jupiter was charmed with him, and made 
him his cup-bearer in the room of Hebe. Some ſay 
that he cauſed him to be carried away by an eagle, 
and others affirm he was himſelf the raviſher under the 


form of that bird. He deified this youth; and, to 


comfort his father, made a preſent to him of ſome of 
thoſe very ſwift horſes that the gods rode vpon. 

GAOL (Gaezla, Fr. Geole, i. e. Caveola, © a cage 
for birds“), is uſed metaphorically for a priſon, It is 
a ftrong place or houſe ſor keeping of debtors, &c. 
and wherein a man is reſtrained of his liberty to an- 
ſwer an offence done againſt the laws: and every coun- 
ty hath two gaols, one for debtors, which may be any 
houſe where the ſheriff pleaſes; the other for the 
pros and matters of the crown, which is the county 

ol. 5 | | 

If a gaol be out of repair, or inſufficient, &c. ju- 
ſtices of peace, in their quarter ſeſſions, may contra&t 
with workmen for the rebuilding or repairing it ; and 
by their warrant order the ſum agreed on for that 
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purpoſe, to be levied on tlie ſeveral hundreds 


ſlices of aſſiſe and gaol- delivery, &c, A commiſſion of 


| year 1510, to found his printing types free from all 
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other divifions in the county by a juſt rate, 1 1 2 8 


Will. III. c. 19. See Pxisox. Garamond. 
Got- Delivery. The adminiſtration of juſtice b... 

ing originally in the crown, in former times our ki 

in perſon rode through the realm once in ſeven years 

to judge of and determine crimes and offences; after- 

wards J aſtices in eyre were appointed ; and ſince, ju- 


gaol-delivery, is a patent in nature of a letter from 
the king to certain perſons, appointing them his juſtices, 
or two or three of them, and authoriſing them to de- 
liver his gael, at ſuch a place, of the priſoners in it: 
for which purpoſe it commands them to meet at ſuch 
a place, at the time they themſelves ſhall appoint ; and 
informs them, that, for the ſame purpole, the king 
hath commanded his ſheriff of the ſame county to bring 
all the priſoners of the goal, and their attachments, 
before them at the day appointed. ,_ p 

The juſtices of gaol-delivery are empowered by the 
common law to proceed upon indictments of: felony, 
treſpaſs, &c. and to order to execution or reprieve ; 
they may likewiſe diſcharge ſuch priſoners, as on their 
trials are acquitted, and thoſe againſt whom, on pro- 
clamation being made, no evidence has appeared : 
they have authority to try offenders for treaſon, and 
to puniſh many particular offences, by ſtatute 2 Hawk, 
24 2 Hale's hiſt. Placit. Cor. 35. 

. GAOLER, the keeper of a | or priſon, She- 
riffs are to make ſuch gaolers for whom-they will be 
anſwerable: but if there be any default in the gaoler, 
an action lies againit him for an eſcape, &c. yet the 
ſheriff is moſt uſually charged; 2 Inf. 592. Where a 
gaoler kills a priſoner by hard uſage, it is felony; 3 
Inſt. 52. No fee ſhall be taken by gaolers, but what 
is allowed by law, and ſettled by the judges, who may 
12 petitions agaiaſt their extortions, &c. 2 Geo. 
II. c. 22. | 

GAONS, a certain order of Jewiſh doQtors, who 
appeared in the Eaſt, after the cloſing of the talmud. 
The word Gaons fignifies Excellent, Sublime; as in the 
divinity-ſchools we formerly had Irrefragable, Sublime, 
Reſolute, Angelic, and Subtile doors. The Gaons 
ſucceeded the Seburzans, or Opiners, about the be- 

inning of the ſixth century. Chanan Meiſchtia was 
- head, and firſt of the excellents. He reſtored the 
academy of Pandebita, which had been ſhut up for 30 
cars. 
, GAR- isn, Hoax -, or Sea-needle. See Esox. 

GARAMOND (Claude), a very ingenious letter- 

founder, was born at Paris; where he began, in the - 


the remains of the Gothic, or (as it is generally called) 
the black letter, and brought them to ſuch perfection, 
that be had the glory of ſurpaſſing all who went before 
him, and of being ſcarcely ever excelled by his ſue- 
ceſfors in that uſeful art. His types were prodigiouſly 
multiplied ; both by the great number of matrices be 
ſtruck, and the types formed in reſemblauce of his 
in all parts of Europe. Thus in Italy, Germany, 
England, and Holland, the bookſellers, by way of 
recommending their books, diſtinguiſhed the type by 
his name; and in particular the ſmall Roman was, 
by way of excellence, known among the printers o 
theſe nations by the name of Garamond mail hg 
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By the ſpecial command of king Francis I. he founded 
three ßes of Greek types for the uſe of Robert Ste- 
phens, who with them printed all his beautiful editions 
of the New Teſtament, and other Greek authors. 
He died at Paris, in 1561.1 | 
GARASSE (Francis), a remarkable jeſuitical wri- 
ter, the firſt author of that irreconcilable enmity that 
ſtill ſubſiſts between the Jefuits and Janſeniſts in the 
church of Rome, was born at Angouleſme in 1585; 


Guralſe 


Garden , 


a quick 1 ſtrong voice, and a peculiar 
turn to wit, he became a popular preacher in the chief 
cities of France j but not content with this honour, 
he diſtinguiſhed himſelf ftill more by his writings, 
which were bold, licentious, and produced much con- 
troverſy. The moſt conſiderable in its conſequences, 
was intitled La forme theologique des veritez capitale. 
de la religion Chretienne which was firſt attacked by 
the abbot of St Cyran, who, obſerving in it a prodi- 
pious number of falfifications of the Scriptures and of 
the fathers, beſide many heretical and impious opi- 
nions, conceived the honour of the church required 
him to undertake a refutation. Accordingly he pub- 
liſhed a full anſwer to it; while Garaſſe's book was alſo 
under examination of the doQtors of the Sorbonne, 
by whom it was afterwards condemned. Garaſſe re- 
plied to St Cyran ; but the two parties of Jeſuits and 
Janſeniſts, of whom theſe were reſpectively the cham- 
pions, grew to an implacable animoſity againſt each 
other, that is not even now likely to ſubfide. The 
Jeſuits were forced to remove their brother to a diſtance 
from Paris; where, probably weary of his inactive ob- 
ſcurity, when the plague raged at Poitiers in 1631, 
he begged leave of his ſaperior to attend the ſick, in 
_ charitable office he caught the diſorder, and 
ied. 2 is 
_ GARBE, in heraldry, a ſheaf of any kind of grain, 
borne in ſeveral coats of arms, and ſaid to repreſent 
ſummer, as a bunch of grapes does autumn. 
GARBLE, a word uſed to fi 
ſeparating the droſs and dutt from ſpice, drugs, &c. 
Garbling is the cleanſing and purifying the good from 
the had; and may came from the Italian garbo, i. e. 
finery or neatneſs: and hence, probably, we ſay, when 
we ſee a man in a neat habit, that he is in handſome 


garb. * | | | 
880 ( de la Vega), a celebrated Spa- 


bw & 


 GARCILA 
niſh poet, born of a noble family at Toledo, in 1 500. 


He was educated near the emperor Charles V. who 
. had a particular regard for him, and whom he at- 
6 . tended in all his. military expeditions z acquiring as 


much renown by his courage as by his poetry. In 
Provence he commanded a battalion ; and was killed 
in the 36th year of his age, by a tone thrown at his 

cad by a country-man 2 a turret. He had ſtrong 
natural talents for poetry; and not only extended the 
bounds, but introduced new beauties, into that of the 
Spaniſh language.—We muſt not confound this poet 


us with another perſon of the Game name, a native of 
7 Cuſco, who wrote in Spaniſh, a Hiſtory of Florida, 
of and of Peru and the Incas. | 420 


GARDANT, or GvarpanTt, in heraldry, de- 
notes any beaſt full- faced, and looking right forward. 

GARDEN, a plot of ground, cultivated, and pro- 
perly ornamented with a variety of plants, flowers, 
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and entered the Jeſuits college in 1600. As he had 


gnify the action of ed, and the walks ſpoiled. 
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fruits, &c. See Canreninc. 
Gardens are uſually diftinguiſhed into flower-gar- 
den, fruit-garden, and kitchen - garden: the of 


which, being defigned for pleaſure and ornament, is 
to be placed in the moſt conſpicuous part, that is, 
next to the back · front of the houſe ; and the two lat · 
ter, being deſigned for uſe, ſhould be placed leſs in 
fight. But though the fruit and kitchen-gardens are 
here mentioned as two diſtinct gardens, yet they are 
now uſually in one; and that with good reaſon, fince 
they both require a good ſoil and expoſure, and equally 
require to be placed out of the view of the houſe. See 

ce proper for a garden, the 


KiTcHzn- Garden. 
In the choice of a pla 
moſt eſſential points to bo confidered are the fituation, 
the ſoil, the expoſure, water, and proſpect. 
iſt, As to the fitnation, it ought to be ſuch a one 
as is wholeſome. and in a place neither too high nor 
too low; for if a garden be too high, it will ex- 
poſed to the winds, which are very prejudicial to trees; 
and if it be too low, the dampneſs, the vermin, and 
the venomous creatures that breed in ponds and mar- 
ſhy places, add much to their inſalubrity. The moſt 
happy ſituation is on the fide of a hill, eſpecially if 
the ſlope be eaſy,' and in a manner imperceptible ; if 
a good deal of level ground be near the houſe; and if 
it abounds with ſprings of water: for, being ſheltered 
from the fury of the winds, and the violent Kone of the 
ſun, a temperate air will be there enjoyed; and the 
water that deſcends fromthe topof the hill, either from 
ſprings or rain, will not only ſupply fountains, canals, 
and caſcades for ornament, but, when it has perform- 
ed its office, will water the adjacent valleys, and, if 
it be not ſuffered to ſtagnate, will render them fertile 
and wholeſome. Indeed, if the declivity of the hill 
be too ſteep, and the water be too abundant, a garden 
on the fide of it may frequently ſuffer, by having trees 
torn up by torrents and floods ; and by the tumbling 
down of the earth above, the walls may be demoliſh- 
It cannot, however, be 
denied, that the ſituation on a plain or flat has ſeveral 
advantages which the higher ſituation has not: for 
floods and rain commit no damage; there is a conti- 
nued proſpe& of champaigns, interſected by rivers, 
ponds, and brooks, meadows, and hills covered with 
woods or buildings; beſides, the level ſurface is lefs 
tireſome to walk on, and leſs chargeable than that on 
the fide of an hill, fince 1 and ſteps are not 
there neceſſary : but the greateſt diſadvantage of flat 
gardens, is the want of thoſe extenfive profpects which 
riſiag grounds afford. How 3. -1 vs 
'2dly, A good earth or foil is next to be confidered ; 
for it is ſcarce poſſible ro make a fine garden in a bad 
_» ſoil. There are indeed ways to meliorate ground, but 
they are very expenſive; and ſometimes, when the ex- 
ence has been beftowed of laying good earth three 
deep over the whole ſurface, a whole garden has 
been ruined, when the roots of the trees have come 
to reach the natural bottom. To judge of the quality 
of the ſoil, obſerve whether there be any heath, thiſ- 
tles, or ſuch- like weeds growing ſpontaneouſly in it 3 
for they are certain ſigns that the ground is poor. Or 
if there be large trees growing 3 obſerve, 


whether they grow crooked, ill-ſhaped, and grubby, 
and whether they are of a faded green, and full * 
6 molsz 
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Garden. moſs, or infeſted with vermin ; if this be the caſe, the 
place is to be rejected: but, on the contrary, if it be 
covered with pop graſs fit for paſture, you may then 
be encouraged to try the depth of the ſoil. To know 
this, dig holes in ſeveral places, fix feet wide, and four 
deep; and if you find three feet of good earth, it will 
do very well; but leſs than two will not be ſufficient. 
The quality of ground is, neither to be ſtony, nor 
too hard to work; neither too dry, too moiſt, nor too 
ſandy and light; nor too ſtrong and clayey, which is 
the worſt of all for gardens. 
3dly, The next requiſite is water; the want of which 
1s one of the greateſt | jncomrenicncies that can attend 
a garden, and will bring a certain mortality upon 
whatever is planted in it, eſpecially in the greater 
droughts that often happen in a hot and dry fituation 
in ſummer ; beſides its uſefulneſs in fine gardens for 
making fountains, canals, caſcades, &c. which are the 
greateſt ornaments of a garden. 

Athly, The laſt thing to be conſidered, is the pro- 
ſpe& of a fine country; and though this is not ſo ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary as water, yet it is one of the moſt 

- agreeable beauties of a fine garden: beſides, if a garden 
be planted in a low place that has no kind of proſpect, 
it will not only be diſagreeable, but unwholeſome. 

In the laying out — planting of gardens the beau- 
ties of nature ſhould always be ſtudied ; for the nearer 
2 approaches to nature, the longer it will pleaſe. 

e area of a handſome garden, may take up thirty 
or forty acres, but not more; and the following rules 
ſnould be obſerved in the diſpoſition of it. ere 
ought always to be a deſcent of at leaſt three ſteps 
from the houſe to the garden ; this will render the 
houſe more dry and wholeſome, and the proſpe& on 
entering the garden more extenſive. The firſt thing 
that ought to preſent itſelf to view, ſhould be an open 
lawn of graſs, which ought to be conſiderably broader 
than the front of the building; and if the depth be 
one half more than the width, it will have a better 
effect: if on the ſides of the lawn there are trees 
planted irregularly, by way of open groves, the re- 
gularity of the lawn will be broken, and the whole 
rendered more like nature. For the convenience of 
walking* in damp weather, this lawn ſhould be ſur- 
rounded with a gravel walk, on the outſide of which 
ſhould be borders three or four feet wide, for flowers : 
and from the back of theſe the proſpect wil be _ 
ably terminated by a ſlope of ever-green ſhrubs; which, 
however, ſhould never be ſuffered to exclude agreeable 
proſpects, or the view of handſome buildings. 'Theſe 
walks may lead through the different plantations, 
gently winding about in an eaſy natural manner; which 
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* art of cullivating or planning gardens.— Gar- 
dening, in the perfection to which it has been 
lately brought in Britain, is entitled to a place of con- 
ſiderable rank among the liberal arts. It is as ſuperior 
to landſkip- painting, as a reality to a repreſentation : 
it is an exertion of faney; a ſubject for taſte; and being 
releaſed now from the reſtraints of regularity, and en- 
larged beyond the purpoſes of domeſtic convenience, 
the moſt beautiful, the moſt ſimple, the moſt noble 
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will be more agreeable than either thoſe long ira; 
walks, too frequently ſeen in gardens, cog night 
pentine windings, that are twiſted about into ſo man 
ſhort turns, as to render it difficult to walk in them 
and as no garden can be pleafing where there is a want 
of ſhade and ſhelter, theſe walks ſhould lead as foon 
as poſſible into plantations, where perſons may walk 
in private, and be ſheltered from the wind. here 
the borders of the gardens are fenced with walls or 
pales, they ſhould be concealed with plantations of 
flowering ſhrubs, intermxed with laurels and other 
ever greens; which will have a good effect, and at the 
ſame time conceal the fences, which are diſagreeable 
when left naked and expoſed to the fight. Groves 
are the moſt agreeable parts of a garden, ſo that there 
cannot be too many of them ; only that they muſt not 
be too near the houſe, nor be ſuffered to block up 
agreeable proſpects. To accompany parterres, groves 
opened in compartments, quincunxes, and arbour- 
work with fountains, &c. are very agreeable. Some 
groves of ever-greens ſhould be planted in proper 
2 and ſome ſquares of trees of this kind may alſo 

planted among the other wood. 5 

Narrow rivulets, if they have a conſtant ſtream, 
and are judiciouſly led about a garden, have a better 
effect than many of the large ſtagnating ponds or ca- 
nals, ſo frequently made in large gardens. - When 
wildernefles are intended, they ſhould not be cut. into 
ſtars and other ridiculous figures, nor formed into 
mazes or labyrinths, which in a great deſign appear 
trifling. Buildings, ſtatues, and vaſes, appear very 
beautifal 3 but they ſhould never be placed too near 
each other: magnificent fountains are alſo very orna- 
mental; but they ought never to be introduced, ex- 
cept there be water to keep them conſtantly running. 
The ſame may alſo be obſerved of caſcades and other 
falls of water. 1891 | . 

In ſhort, the ſeveral parts of a garden ſhould be di- 
verſified ; but in places where the eye takes in the 
whole at once, the two ſides ſhonld be always the 
ſame. In the buſineſs of deſigns, the aim ſhould be 
always at what is natural, great, and noble. The ge- 
neral diſpoſition of a garden, and of its parts, ought 
to be accommodated to the different fituations of the 
ground, to humour its inequalities, to proportion the 
number and ſorts of trees and ſhrubs to each part, and 
to ſhut out from the view of the garden no objects 
that may become ornamental. And before a garden 
is planned out, it ought ever to be conſidered, what 
it will be when the trees have had 20 years growth. — 
But for a more extended view of this ſubjeQ. ſee the 
next article, ; 


Garden, 
— | 


ſcenes of nature, are all within its province. For it is 
no longer confined to the ſpots from which it takes its guhjets 
name; but regulates alſo the diſpoſition and embelliſh- and 7 
ments of a park, a farm, or a riding: and the buſineſs wy 
of a gardener is to ſelect and apply whatever is . 

4 or charaReriſtic, in any of them; to diſcover 

and to ſhew all the advantages of the place upon which 
he is employed; to ſupply its defects, to correct its 


faults, and to improve its beauties. For all theſe o- 
perations, 


5 


- 
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addon 1.4 perations, the objects of nature are ſtill his only ma- 
Gx0VND- terials. 


— means by which thoſe effects are attained in nature, 


ATURE, always ſimple, employs but four ma- 
N terials in the compoſition of her ſcenes; ground, 
euz6d, water, and rocks. The cultivation of nature 
has introduced a fifth ſpecies, the buildings requiſite 


admits of varieties in figure, dimenſions, colour, and 
Gtuation. Every landſkip is compoſed of theſe parts 
only ; every beauty in a landſkip depends on the ap- 
plication of their ſeveral varieties. LIT: 


Sect. I. Of Ground. 


Taz ſhape of ground muſt be either a convex, a con- 
cave, or a plane; in terms leſs technical called a cell, 
a hollow, and a level. By combinations of thele are 


pable ; and the beauty of it depends on the de 
and the proportions in which they are blended: 
Both the convex and the concave are forms in them- 
ſelves of more variety, and may therefore be admitted 
to a greater extent than a plane. But levels are not 
totally inadmiſſible. The preference unjuſtly ſhewn 


2 
Of a level. 


moſt in exclufion of every other form, has raiſed a pre- 
judice againſt them. It is frequently reckoned an 


leaſt part of it is uneven ; but then it wants one of 
the three great varieties of ground, which may ſome- 
times be intermixed with the other two. A gentle 
concave declivity falls and ſpreads eaſily on a flat; 
the channels between ſeveral ſwells degenerate into 
mere gutters, if ſame breadth be not given to the 
bottoms by flattening them; and in many other in- 
ſtances, ſmall portions of an inclined or horizontal 
plane may be introduced into an irregular compoſition. 
Care only muſt be taken to keep them down as ſub- 
ordinate parts, and not to ſuffer them to become 
principal. | 
There are, however, occaſions on which a plane 
may be principal: a hanging level often produces ef- 
fects not otherwiſe attainable. - A large dead flat, in- 
deed, raiſes no other idea than of ſafety : the eye finds 
no amuſement, no repoſe on ſuch a level: it is fa- 
tigued, unleſs timely relieved by an adequate termi- 
nation; and the ſtrength of that termination will com- 
penlate for its diſtance. A very wide plain, at the 
foot of a mountain, is leſs tedious than one of much 
leſs compaſs ſurrounded only by hillocks. A flat 
therefore of confiderable extent may be hazarded in a 
garden, provided the boundaries alſo be confiderable 


1 in proportion; and if, in addition to their importanee, 


es its $udjett they become ſtill more intereſting by their beauty, 
Jliſh- and md then the facility and diſtinctneſs with which they are 
Gneſs rials ſeen over a flat make the whole an agreeable compo- 
_—_ lition, The eee and the beauty of the boun- 
cover dary are not, however, alone ſufficient; the form of 
which it 18 of ſtill more conſequence. A continued range of 
& its the nobleſt wood, or the fineſt hill, would not cure 
eſe o- _ the infipidityof a flat: a leſs important, a leſs pleaſing 


tions, V OL, V. 
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His firſt inquiry, therefore, muſt be into the the objects of nature, which ſhould determine him 


for the accommodation of men. Each of theſe again 


the other. 


formed all the irregularities of which ground is ca- 


to them in the old gardens, where they prevailed al- 


excellence in a piece of made ground, that every the 
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which he is to produce; and into thoſe properties in Section l. 
GROUND. 


in the choice and arrangement of them. 


Paur I. Or Tak CONSTITUENT PARTS or THz SCENES or NATURE. 


| C | 
boundary, would be more effeQuai, if it traced a more 
varied outline; if it advanced ſometimes boldly for- 
ward, ſometimes retired into deep receſſes ; broke all 
the ſides into parts, and marked even the plain itſelf - * 
with irregularity. | e 
- At Moor Park, on the back- front of the houſe, is 13 
a lawn of about thirty acres, abſolutely flat ; with eee 
falls below it on one hand, and heights above it on tor Pack: 
The riſing ground is divided into three (ile (cat at 
—— parts, each ſo 'diſtin& and fo different, as to Sir LANE. 
ave the effect of ſeveral hills. That near to the © wage #4 
houſe ſhelves gently under an open grove of noble 1 
trees which hang on the declivity, and advance be- in Hertford-— 
yond it on the plain. The next is a large kill preſſing ſhire. ) 
forward, and covered with wood from the top to the 
bottom. The third is a bold ſteep, with a thicket 
falling down the ſteepeſt part, which makes it appear 
{111 "more; precipitate © but the reſt of the ſlope is bare; 
only the brow is crowned with wood, and towards 
the bottom is a little groupe of trees. Theſe heights, 
thus finely characteriſed in themſelves, are further di- 
ſtinguiſhed by their appendages. The ſmall, compact 
po near the foot, but ſtill on the deſcent, of the 
arther bill, is contraſted by a large ſtraggling clump, 
ſome 'way out upon the lawn, before the middle emi- 
nence. Between this and the firſt hill, under two or 
three trees which eroſs the opening, is ſeen to great 
advantage a winding glade, which riſes beyond them, 
and marks the ſeparation. This deep receſs, the dif- 
ferent diſtances to which the hills advance, the con- 
traſt in their forms, and their accompaniments, caſt 
the plain on this fide into a moſt beautiful figure. The 
other ſide and the end were originally the fat edge of 
a deſcent ; a harſh, offenfive termination: but it is now 
broken by ſeveral hillocks, not diminutive in ſize, and 
conſiderable by the fine clumps which diftinguiſh them. 
They recede one beyond another, and the outline 
waves agreeably amongſt them. They do more than 
conceal the ſharpneſs of the edge; they convert a de- 
formity into a beauty, and greatly contribute to the 
embelliſhment of this moſt lovely ſcene: a ſcene, how- 
ever, in which the flat is principal; and yet a more 
varied, a more beautiful landſkip, can hardly be de- 
fired in a garden. | 
A plain is not, however, in itſelf intereſting ; and 4 
the leaſt deviation from the uniformity of its ſurſace Of convex 
changes its nature : as long as the flat remains, it de- 1 
nds on the objects around for all its variety, and all — 
its beauty. But convex and concave forms are gene- 
rally pleaſing, and the number of degrees and com- 
binations into which they may be caſt 1s infinite: thoſe 
forms only in each which are perfectly regular muſt 
be avoided. A ſemicircle can never be tolerable : ſmall 
portions of large circles blended together, or lines 
gently curved which are not parts of any circle, a 
ollow finking but little below a level, a ſwell very 
much flattened at the top, are commonly the moſt 


agreeable figure. Þ 
| 18 H 


, 
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Section J. In ground which lies beautifully, the conchye will hid or diſgyiſed; not for the purpoſe of dee 
3ROUND. generally prevail; within the ſame compaſs it ſhews (when all is done, we are ſeldom. ren 
more ſurface thana ſwell. All the ſides of the latter are preſerve the continued ſurface entire. 
not viſible at the ſame time, except in a few particu- If, where no union 1s intended, a line of ſeparation is 
lar ſituations: but it is only in a few particular fitwas diſagrerable, it muſt by diſguſting; when it breaks the 
tions, that any part of a hollow is concealed z earth connection between the ſeveral parts of the ſame piece 
ſeems to have been accumulated to raiſe the 0nc,, and of ground. That connection depends onthe junttion 
taken away to ſink the other. The concave, there: 9/ each part to theſe about it, and on the relation of every 
fore, appears the . lighter, and for the moſt part it is part to the whole, To complete the former, ſuch ſhapes 
the more elegant hape: even the ſlopes of a ſwell can thould be coutiguous as. moſt readily unite; and the 
hardly be brought down, unleſs broken now and then actual diviſion between them ſhould be anxiouſly con- 
into hollows, to take off from the heavineſs of the cealed. If a fwell deſcends upon a level; if a hollow 
the maſs. There are, however, fituations where the links from it, the level is an abrupt termination, and a 
5 convex form ſhould be preferred: a hollow juſt below little rim marks it diſtinctly. To cover that rim, a 
| the brow of a hill reduces it to a narrow ridge, which ſhort ſweep at the foot of the ſwell, a ſmall rotundit 
has a poor meagre appesrance; and an abrupt fall at the entrance of the hollow, muſt be interpoſed. Ih 
will never ſeem to join with a concave form immedi- every inftance, when ground changes its direction, 
ately above it: a ſharp edge divides them; and to there is a point where the change is effected, and that 
connect them, that edge mult be rounded, or at leaſt point hould never appear; ſome other ſhapes, uniting 
flattened ; which is, in fact, to interpole a convex or eahly with both extremes, muſt be thrown in to con- 
a level. | |  ceal it. But there muſt be no uniformity even in theſe 
5 Ix made ground, the connection is, perhaps, the connections: if the ſame ſweep be carried all round 
Of the cou- principal conſideration. A ſwell which wants it is but the bottom of a ſwell, the ſame rotundity all round the 
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0 . Sn a heap, a hollow but a hole, and both appear arti: top of a hollow, though the junction be perfect, yet ' 
parts in ficial: the one ſeems placed upon a ſurface to which the art by which it is made is apparent, and art muſt 
ground. it does not belong; the other, dug into it. On the never appear. The manner of concealing the ſepara- 


| at ſcale of nature, indeed, either may be fo conſi - tion ſhould itſelf be difguiſed : and different degrees 
| erable in itſelf, as to make its relation to any other of cavity and rotundity ;. different ſhapes and dimen · 
1 almoſt a matter of indifference : but, on the ſmaller fions to the little parts thus diſtinguiſhed by degrees; 
ſcale of a garden, if the parts are digjointed, the ef- and thoſe parts breaking, in one plate more in ano- 
i fe& of the whole is loſt z and the union of all is not ther leſs, into the principal forms which ate to be u- 
16 more than ſufficient to preſerve an idea of (greatneſs nited ; produce that variety with which all nature a- 
and importance, to ſpots which muſt be varied, and bounds, and without which und cannot be natural, 

F cannot be ſpacious. Little inequalities are beſides in Tus relation of all the parts to the whole, when 
i nature uſually well blended together: all lines of ſe- clearly marked, facilitates their junction with each o- of te 4 
| paration have, in a courſe of time, been filled up; ther: for the common bond of union is then perceived, tion of 
N and therefore, when in made ground they are left before there has been time to examine the ſubordinate Part“ 
open, that ground appears artificial. ' cCeondections ; and if theſe ſhould de deficient in ſome hol. 


Even where artifice is avowed, a breach in the con - 
nection offends the eye. The uſe of a foffe is merely 
to provide a fence, without obſtructing the view. To 
blend the garden with the country is no part of the 
idea: the cattle, the objects, the culture, without 
the ſunk fence, are diſcordant to all within, and keep 
up the diviſion. A foſſe may open the moſt poliſhed 
lawn to a corn- field, a road, or a common, though 
they mark the very point of ſeparation. It may be 
made on purpoſe to ſhew objects which cannot, or 
ought not to be in the garden ; as a church, or a mill, 
a neighbouring gentleman's-ſeat, a town, or a village; 
and yet no conſciouſneſs of the exiſtence can reconcile 
us to the ſight of this diviſion. The moſt obvious diſ- 
guiſe is to. keep the hither above the further bank all 
the way; ſo that the latter may not be ſeen at a compe- 
tent diſtance. But this alone is not always ſufficient : for 
adiviſion appears, if an uniformly continued line, however 
faint, be diſeernible; that line, therefore, muſt be broken. 
Low but extended hillocks may ſometimes interrupt it; 
or the ſhape on one ſide may be continued, acroſs the 
ſunk fence, on the other; as when the ground ſinks 
in the field, by beginning the declivity in the garden. 
Trees too without, connected with thoſe: within, and 
feeming part of a clump or a grove. there, will fre- 


quently obliterate every trace of an interruption. By 


ſuch, or other means, the line may be, and ſhould be, 


niceties, the defect is loſt in the general impreſſion, 

But any part which is at variance with the reſt, is not 
barely a blemiſh in itſelf : it ſpreads diſorder as far as 
its influence extends; and the confuſion is in propor- 
tion as the other parts are more or leſs adapted to 
point out any particular direction, or to mark any pe- 
caliar character in the ground. 

If, in ground all deſcending one way, a piece is twiſt- 
ed another, the general fall is obſtructed by it; but if 
all the parts incline in the ſame direction, it is hardly 
credible how ſmall a declivity will ſeem to be conſide - 
rable. An appearance even of ſteepneſs may be given. 
to a very gentle deſcent, by raiſing hillocks upon it, 
which ſhall lean to the point, whither all the reſt are 
tending : for the eye meaſures from the top of the 
higheſt, to the bottom of the loweſt ground ; and 
when the relation of the parts is well preſerved, ſuch an 
effect from one is transfuſed over the whole. 

But they ſhould not, therefore, all lie exactly in the 
ſame direction: ſome may ſeem to point to it directly, 
others to incline very much, others but little, ſome 
partially, ſome entirely. If the direction be ſtrongly 
marked on 'a few principal parts, great liberties may 
be taken with the others, provided none of them are 
turned the contrary way, The general idea muſt, 
however, be preſerved, clear.even of a doubt. A bil- | 
lock which only intercepts the ſight, if it does * 
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; excreſcence z and even an interruption.in the ge» 
— tho” it hide nothing, is a blemiſn. 


tribute to the principal effect, is at the heſt an unne · 


a deſcent, any hollow, any fall, which has not an 
outlet to lower ground, is a hole: the eye fkips over 
it, inſtead of being continued along it ; ibis a gap in 
the compoſition 2 250 vt! 554 nd nar ates on 
There may indeed be occaſions, when we ſhould ra- 
ther with to check, than to promote, the general ten · 
dency. Ground may proceed. too haſtily towards its 
point 3 and we have equal power to retard, ar to ac+ 
celerate, the fall. We can ſlacken the precipitaney of 
a ſteep, by breaking it into parts, ſome of which ſhall 


incline leſs, than the whole before inclined, to the priũ- 


cipal direction; and hy turning them quite away, we 
may even change the courſe of the deſeent. Theſe pow. 
ers are of uſe in the larger ſcenes, where the ſeveral 
great parts often lie in ſeveral directions; and if they 
are thereby too ſtrongly contraſted, or led towards 
points too widely aſunder, every art ſhould be exctted 
to bring them nearer: together, to aſſimilate, and to 
connect them. As ſcenes increaſe in extent, they be- 
come more impatient of controul : they are not only 
leſs manageable, but ought to be leſs reſtrained z they 
require more variety and contraſt. But {till the ſame 
principles are applicable to the leaſt; and to the great- 
eſt, tho! nat with equal ſeverity: neither ought to be 
rent to pieces; and tho'a ſma}l negleR;,. which would 
diſtract the one, may nat diſturb the other, yet a total 
diſregard of all the principles of union is alike pro- 
ductive of confuſion in both. 

Taz /tyle alſo of every part, muſt be accommodated 
to the charaQer of the whole. For every piece of 
ground is diftinguiſhed by certain properties: it is ct- 
ther tame or bald, gentle or rude, continued or bro - 
ken; and if any variety, inconſiſtent with thoſe pro- 
perties, be obtruded, it has no other effect than to 
weaken one idea without raiſing another. The infipi- 
dity of a flat is not taken away by a few ſcattered hil- 
locks z a continuation of uneven ground can alone give 
the idea of inequality. A large, deep, abrupt break, 
among eaſy ſwells and falls, ſeems at the beſt but a 
piece left unfiniſhed, and which ought to have been 
ſoftened ; it is not more natural, becauſe it is more 
rude; nature forms both the one and the other, but 
ſeldom mixes them together. On the other hand, a 


ſmall fine poliſhed form, in the midſt of rough, mi- 


ſhapen ground, though more elegant than all about it, 
is generally no better than a patch, itſelf diſgraced, 
and disfiguring the ſcene, A thouſand inſtances might 
be adduced to ſhew, that the prevailing idea ought 
to pervade every part, ſo far at leaſt indiſpenſably as 
to exclude whatever diftracts it, and as much further 
as poſſible to accommodate the character of the ground 
to that of the ſcene it belongs to. 

On the ſame principle, the proportion of the parts 
may often be adjuſted. For though their-fize mutt be 
very much governed by the extent of the place, and a 
feature which would fill up a ſmall ſpot may be loſt 
in a large one; though there are forms of a particy- 
lar cait, which appear to advantage only within cer- 
tain dimenſions, and ought not therefore to be applied 


where they have-not Foom enough, or where they muſt 


ecenpy more ſpace than becomes them; yet, indepen- 
cent of theſe contiderations, a character of greatneſs 
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other. 


be 


by the proportional largeneſs of their parts. On the 
contrary, where elegance charafteriſes the ſpot, the 
parts ſhould- not only be ſmall, but diverfified beſides 
with ſubordinate inequalities, and little delicate touches 
every where ſcattered about them. Striking effects, 
foreible impreſſipns,, whatever ſeems to require effort, 
diſturb the enjoyment of a ſcene intended to amuſe 
and to pleaſe. (017 411 2 $13. DE £351 1 | 

In other inſtandea, ſimilar conſiderations will deter- 
mine rather tbe number than the proportion of the 
parts. A place may be diſtinguiſbed by its fimplicity, 
which many diviſions would deſtroy; another ſpot, 
without any pretenſions to elegance, may be remark- 


able for an appearance of richneſs: a multiplicity of 


objects will give that appearance, and a number of 
parts in the ground will contribute to the profuſion. 
A ſcene of gaiety is improved by the ſame means; the 
objects aud the parts may differ in ſtyle, but they muſt 
be numerous in both. Sameneſs is dull: the pureſt 


ſimplicity can at the moſt render a place compoſed of 


large parts placid; the ſublimeſt ideas only make it 
ſtriking: it is always grave; to enliven it, numbers 
are wanting. f esc | 5 4 

Bor ground is ſeldom beautiful or natural without 


variety, or even without contraſt; and the precautions Of variety. 


which have been given, extend no farther than to pre- 
vent variety from degenerating into inoonſiſtency, and 
contraſt into contradict ion. "Within the extremes, na- 
ture ſupplies an inexhauſtibie fund; and variety thus 
limited, ſo far from deſtroying, improves the general 
effect: Each diſtinguiſhed part makes a ſeparate im- 
prefſion ; and all bearing the fame ſtamp, all concur- 
ring to the ſame end, every one is an additional ſup- 


extended, it appears in different ſhapes, it is ſhewn in 
ſeveral lights, and the variety illuſtrates the relation. 
But variety wants not this recommendation; it is 


always defirable where it can be properly introduced ; 


and an accurate obſerver will ſee in every hm ſeveral 
circumſtances by which it is diſtinguiſhed from e 

If the ſcene be mild and quiet, he will place 
together thoſe which do not differ widely; and he will 
gradually depart from the ſimilitude. In ruder ſcenes, 
the ſucceſſion will be leſs regular, and the tranſitions 
more ſudden. The character of the place muſt deter- 
mine the degree of difference betwegn forms which are 
contiguous. Beſides diſtinQtions in the ſhapes af 
ground, differences in their ftuations and their dimen- 


ions are ſources of variety. The poſition will alter the 


effect, though the figure be the ſame ; and for parti- 
cular effects, a change only in the diftance may be ſtri- 
king. If that be conſiderable, a ſucceſſion of fimilar 
ſhapes ſometimes occaſions a fine perſpective; but the 
diminution will be leſs marked, that is, the effect will 
be leſs ſenfible, if the forms are not nearly alike: we 
take more notice of one difference, when there is no 
other. Sometimes a very diſagreeable effect, produ- 
ced by too cloſe a reſemblance of ſhapes, may be re- 
medied only by an alteration in the ſize. If a ſteep de- 
ſcends in a ſucceſſion of abrupt falls, nearly equal, they 
have the appearance of ſteps, and are neither pleaſing 
nor wild ; but if they are made to differ in height and 
length, the objection is removed: and at all times a 

18 H 2 diſkerence 
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longs to ſome ſcenes, which is not meaſured by their Section I. 
extent; but raiſed by other properties, ſometimes only RO 


port to the prevailing idea: that is multiplied, it is 
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ScQion 1. difference in the dimenſions will be found to have a 
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9 
Of the lines 


traced by 
the ſeveral 
parts in 
ground. 
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greater effect than in ſpeculation we ſhould be in- 
clined to aſcribe to it, and will often diſguiſe a ſimila- 
rity of figure. 4 Laut 1 Taiga 

Ir alſo contributes, perhaps more than any other 
circumſtance, to the perfection of thoſe lines, which 


the eye traces along the parts of a piece of ground, 


when it glances over ſeveral together. No variety of 
form compenſates for the want of it. An undulating 
line compoſed of parts all elegant in themſelves, all ju- 
diciouly contraſted, and happily united, but equal one 
to another, is far from the line of beauty. A lon 

ſtraight line has no variety at all; and a little deviation 
into a curve, if there be ſtill a continued uniformity, is 
but a triffing amendment. Though ground all falling 
the ſame requires every attention to its general tenden- 
cy, yet the eye muſt not dart down the whole — 
immediately in one direction, but ſhould be inſenſibly 
conducted towards the principal point with ſome cir- 
evity and delay. The channels between hillocks ought 
never to run in ſtraight, nor even regularly curved 
lines; but winding gently _— them, and conſtant- 
ly varying in form and in dimenfions, ſhould gradually 
find their way. The beauty of a large hill, eſpecially 
when ſeen from below, is frequently impaired by the 
even continuation of its brow. An attempt to break 
it by little knoles is ſeldom ſucceſsful ; they ſeem ſepa- 
rate independent hillocks artificially put on. The in- 


tended effect may indeed be produced by a large knole 


Of contraſt. 


deſcending in ſome places lower than in others, and 
rooted at ſeveral points into the hill. The ſame end 
may be attained by carrying ſome channel or hollow on 
the fide upwards, till it cut the continued line; or by 
bringing the brow forward in one place, and throwing 
it back in another; or by forming a ſecondary ridge a 
little way down the ſiqe and cafting the ground above 
it into a different though not oppoſite direct ion to the 
general deſcent. Any of theſe expedients will at leaſt 
draw the attention off from the defect. But if the 
break were to divide the line into equal parts, another 
uniformity would be added, without removing the for- 
mer: for regularity always ſuggeſts a ſuſpicion of ar- 
tifice ; and artifice detected, no longer deceives. Our 
imaginations would induſtrioufly join the broken parts, 
and the idea of the continued line would be reſtored. 
WHATEVER break be choſen, the poſition of it muſt 
be oblique to the line which is to be broken. A rect- 
angular diviſion produces ſameneſs; there is no con- 
traſt between the forms it divides: but if it be oblique, 
while it diminiſhes the part on one fide, it enlarges 
that on the other. Parallcl lines are liable to the ſame 
objection as thoſe at right angles: though each by it- 


felf be the perfect line of beauty; yet if they corre- 


ſpond, they form a fhape between them, whoſe ſides 
want contraſt, On the ſame principle, forms will 
ſometimes be introduced, leſs for their intrinſic than 
their occaGonal merit in contraſting happily with thofe 
about them: each ſets off the other; and together 
they are a more agreeable compolition than if they 
had been more beautiful, but at the ſame time more 
nmilar. 

One reaſon why tame ſcenes are ſeldom intereſting, 
3s, that though'they often admit of ,many varieties, 
they allow of few, and thoſe only faint, contraſts. We 
may be pleaſed by the number of the former, but we 


bl * * — 


But the conical hill is the moſt ſtriking object. In ſuch 


Part J. 
can be ſtruck only by the force of the latter. Theſe SeQion . 
ought to abound in the larger and bolder ſcenes of a Grovny 
rn eſpecially in ſuch as are formed by an afſem. — 
lage of many diſtinct and conſiderable parts thrown 
together: as when ſeveral riſing grounds appear one 
beyond another; a fine ſwell ſeen above a flantin 
ſweep which runs before it, has a beautiful effect 
which a nearer reſemblance would deſtroy: and (ex- 
cept in particular inſtances) a cloſe fimilarity between 
lines which either croſs, or face, or riſe behind one 
——_— makes a poor, uniform, diſagreeable compo- 
tion. / 

Tur application of any of the foregoing obſerva- 11 
tions to the ſtill greater ſcenes of nature, would carry Of extra. 
us at preſent too far; nor could it well be made, be- oy & 
fore the other conſtituent parts of thoſe ſcenes, wood, * 
water, rocks, and buildings, have been taken into con- 
ſideration. The rules which have been given, are chiefly 
applicable to ground which may be managed by a ſpade; 
and even there they are only general, not univerſal : few | 
of them are without exception; very few, which; on 
particular occaſions, may not be diſpenſed with. Many 
of the above remarks are, however, ſo far of uſe in 
ſcenes the fartheſt from our reach, as they may aſſiſt 
in directing our choice of thoſe parts which are in our 
power to ſhew, or to conceal, though not to alter, 
But in converting them to this purpoſe, a caution, 
which has more than once been alluded to, muſt al- 
ways be had in remembrance; never to ſuffer: general 
conſiderations to interfere with extraordinary great 
ect, which riſe ſuperior to all regulations, and per- 
haps owe part of their force to their deviation from 
them. Singularity cauſes at leaſt ſurpriſe, and ſurpriſe 
is allied to aſtoniſhment. Theſe effects are not, how- 
ever, attached merely to objects of enormous ſize; 
they frequently are produced by a greatneſs of ſtyle 
and character, within ſuch an extent as ordinary labour 
may modify, and the compaſs of a garden include. 
The caution therefore may not be uſeleſs within theſe 
narrow bounds: but nature proceeds ſtill further, be- 
yond the utmoſt verge to which art can follow; and, 
in ſcenes licentiouſly wild, not content with contraſt, 
forces even contradictions to unite. The groteſque 
diſcordant ſhapes which are often there confuſedly 
jumbled together, might ſufficiently juſtify the remark. 
But the caprice does not ſtop here: to mix with ſuch 
ſhapes a form perfectly regular, is ſtill more extrava- 
gant; and yet the effe& is ſometimes ſo wonderful, 
that we cannot wiſh the extravagance corrected. It is 
not unuſual to ſee a cenical hill ſtanding out from a 
long, irregular, mountainous ridge, and greatly im- „ 
proving the view: but at Ham ſuch a hill is thrown pen 
into the midſt of the rudeſt ſcene, and almoſt fills up of a bil 
an abyſs, ſunk among huge, bare, miſhapen bills, 2 
whoſe unwieldy parts, and uncouth forms, cut by the! 
tapering lines of the cone, appear more ſavage from ſux. 
the oppolition : and the effect would evidently be 
ſtronger, were the figure more complete; for it does 
not riſe quite to a point, and the want of perfect re- 
gularity ſeems a blemiſh. Whether ſuch a mixture of 
contrarieties would for a length of time be engagings 
can be known only to thoſe who are habituated to the 
ſpot. It certainly at firſt Gght rivets the attention. 


a ſituation it appears more ſtrange, more fantaſtic, _ 
| e 


1, | 
- the rude ſhapes which are heaped about it: and toge- 
, Cop: ther they ſuit the character of the place, where nature 
ſeems to have-delighted to bring diſtances together 
here two rivers, which are ingulphed many miles 
aſunder, iſſue from their ſubterraneous paſſages, the 
one often muddy when the other 1s clear, within a few 

aces of each other: but they appear only to loſe 
themſelves again z for they immediately unite their 
ſtreams, juſt in time to fall together into another cur- 
rent, which alſo runs wo the garden. Such whim- 
ſical wonders, however, loſe their effect, when repre- 
ſented in a picture, or mimicked in ground artificially 


11 laid. They there want that vaſtneſs which conſtitutes 


Of extrate- their force ; that reality which aſcertains the caprice, 
_— - As accidents they may ſurpriſe ; but they are not ob- 
0 jects of choice. b 
15 To determine the choice to its proper objects is the 
| es of purpoſe of the foregoing obſervations. Some of the 
| _ principles upon which they are founded will be appli- 
S - cable alſo, and. perhaps without further explanation, 
Þ to the other conſtituent parts of the ſcenes of nature: 
f they will there be often more obvious than in ground. 
. But this is not a place for the compariſon ; the ſubject 
t now is ground only. It is not, however, foreign to 
r that ſubject to obſerve, that the effects which have 
s been recommended, may ſometimes be produced by 
ſy wood alone, without any alteration in the ground it- 
- ſelf: a tedious continued line may by ſuch means be 
1 broken. It is uſual for this purpoſe to place ſeveral 
3 little clumps along a brow; but if they are ſmall and 
r- numerous, the artifice is weak and apparent: an equal 
m number of trees collected into one or two large maſſes, 
le and dividing the line into very unequal parts, is leſs 
Ne ſuſpicious, and obliterates the idea of ſameneſs with 
es more certainty, Where ſeveral fimilar lines are ſeen 
le together, if one be planted, and the other bare, they 
ur become contraſts to each other. A hollow in certain 
le. ſituations, has been mentioned as a diſagreeable inter- 
eſe ruption in a continued ſurface: but, filled with wood, 
be- the heads of the trees ſupply the vacancy ; the irregu- 
nd, larity is preſerved ; even the inequalities of the depth 
alt, are in ſome meaſure ſhewn; and a continuation of ſur- 
que face is provided. Riſing ground may, on the other 
dly hand, be in appearance raiſed ſtill higher, by covering 
rk. it with wood, of humble growth towards the bottom, 

uch and gradually taller as it aſcends. An additional mark 
wa- of the inclination of falling ground may alſo be ob- 
ful, tained, by placing a few trees in the ſame direction, 
[t 19 which. will ſtrongly point out the way; whereas plan- 
m a tations athwart a deſcent, bolſter up the ground, and 
— check the fall: but obliquely eroſſing it, they will of- 
own pcſenp ten divert the general tendency; the ground will in 
s UP of a bil ſome meaſure aſſume their direction, and they will make 


hills, Ilm, 4 a variety, not a contradiction. Hedges, or continued 
the * plantations, carried over une ven ground, render the ir- 


from qui. regularity more conſpicuous, and frequently mark little 
be nequalities, which would otherwife eſcape obſervation: 
does or if a line of trees run cloſe upon the edge of an abrupt 
A re- fall, they give it depth and importance. By ſuch 
re of means a view may be improved; by ſimilar means, in 
ging. more confined ſpots, very material purpoſes may be 
to the anſwered. | 
ation. SECT. II. Of Wood. 0k. 
n ſuch Is the above inſtances the ground is the principal con- 
„than Kterife f 


deration: but previous to any inquiry into the greater 
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effects of wood, when it is itſelf an object, an exami- SeQion II. 


nation of the chara@eriftic differences of trees and ſhrubs 


is neceſſary. We do not mean botanical diſtinQions: . q; 


WooD. 


feren- 


we mean apparent, not eſſential varieties; and theſe ces in trees 
muſt be obvious and conſiderable, to merit regard in and ſhrubs. 


the diſpoſition of the objects they diſtinguiſh. 

Trees and ſhrubs are of different ſhapes, greens, and 
growths. | vl 

The varieties in their ſhapes may be reduced to the 
following heads. | 

Some thick with branches and foliage have almoſt 
an appearance of ſolidity; as the beech and the elm, 
the lilac and ſyringa. Others thin of boughs and of 
leaves ſeem light and airy 5 as the aſh and the arbele, 
the common arbor vitæ and the tamariſk. 

There is a mean betwixt the two extremes, very di- 
ſtinguiſnable from both; as in the bladder-nut, and 
the aſhen-leaved maple. 

They may again be divided into thoſe whoſe branches 
begin from the ground, and thoſe which ſhoot up in a 
ſtem before their branches begin. Trees which have 
ſome, not much clear ſtem, as ſeveral: of the firs, be- 
long to the former claſs; but a very ſhort ſtem will 
— a ſhrub, ſuch as the althæa, in the latter. 

Of thoſe whoſe branches begin from the ground, 
ſome riſe in a conical figure, as the larch, the cedar of 
Lebanon, and the nell ; ſome favell out in the middle 
of their growth, and diminiſh at both ends, as the Wey- 
mouth pine, the mountain aſh, and the lilac: and 
ſome are irregular and buſhy from the top to the bot- 
tom, as the evergreen oak, the Virginian cedar, and 
Guelder roſe. A 

There is a great difference, between one whoſe 
baſe is very large, and another whoſe baſe is very ſmall, 
in proportion to its height : the cedar of Lebanon, 
and the cypreſs, are inſtances of this difference ; yet 
in both the branches begin from the ground. 

The heads of thoſe which ſhoot up into a ſtem be- 
fore their branches begin, ſometimes are /ender cones, 
as of many firs :. ſometimes are broad cones, as of the 
horſe-cheſnut ; ſometimes they are round, as of the 
ſtone-pine, and moſt ſorts of fruit-trees; and ſome- 
times irregular, as of the elm. Of this laſt kind 
there are many conſiderable varieties. * 

'The branches of ſome grow horizontally, as of the 
oak. In others they tend upwards, as in the almond, 
and in ſeveral forts of broom and of willows. In 
others they all, as in the lime, and the acacia: and 
in ſome of thele laſt they incline obliquely, as in many 
of the firs; in ſome they hang diredly down, as in the 
weeping willow. i 

Theſe are the moſt obvious great diſtinctions in the 
ſhapes of trees and ſhrubs. The differences between 
ſhades of green cannot be ſo conſiderable; but theſe 
alſo will be found well deſerving of attention. | 

Some are of a dark green, as the horſe - cheſnut 
and the-yew ; ſome of a /ight green, as the lime and 
the laurel ; ſome of a green tinged with brown, as the 
Virginian cedar ; ſome of a green tinged with qwhite, 
as the arbele and the ſage tree; and ſome of a green 
tinged with yellow, as the aſhen-leaved maple and the 


Chineſe arbor vitæ. The 'variegated plants alſo are 


generally entitled to be claſſed with the white, or the 
yellow, by the ſtrong tincture of the one or the other 
of choſe colours on their leaves. 


q | Other 
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Variety ari- 
ſing from 


Other conſiderations concerning colours will ſoon 
be ſuggeſted : the preſent inquiry is only into great 
fixed diſtindtions. Thoſe in the ſhapes and the greens 
of trees and ſhrubs have beenmevtioned : there are o- 


-thers; as great and as important, in their growths z but 


they are too obvious to deſerve mentioning. E 


gradation, from the moſt humble to the molt lofty, 
has, in certain ſituations, particular effects: it is un- 


neceſſary to divide them into ſtages. 
Oxe principal uſe in ſettling theſe charaReriftic di- 
ſtinctions, is to point out the ſtores whence varieties 


thoſe differ- May at all times be readily. drawn, and the cauſes by 


Checs. 


which ſometimes inconſiſtencies may be accounted for. 
Trees which differ but in one of theſe circumſtances, 
whether of ſhape, of green, or of growth, though 
they agree in every other, are ſufficiently diſtinguiſhed 
for the purpoſe of variety : if they differ in two or 
three, they become contraſts ; if in all, they are op- 
poſites, and ſeldom groupe well together, But there 
are intermediate degrees, by which the molt diſtant 
may be reconciled : . the upright branches of the al- 
mond mix very ill with the falling boughs of the weep- 
ing willow ; but an interval filled with other trees, in 
figure between the two extremes, renders them at leaſt 
not unſightly in the ſame plantation. Thoſe, on the 


contrary, which are of one character, and are diſtin- 


guiſhed only as the characteriſtic mark is ſtrongly or 
faintly impreſſed upon them, as a young beech and a 
birch, an acacia and a larch, all pendant, though in 
different degrees, form a beautiful maſs, in which uni- 


ty is preſerved without ſameneſs ; and ſtill finer groupes 


may often be produced by greater deviations from uni- 
formity into contraſt. N : 
Occafions to ſhew the effects of particular ſhapes in 
certain fituations will hereafter fo frequently occur, 
that a further illuftration of them now would be need- 
leſs. But there are befides, ſometimes in trees, and 
commonly in ſhrubs, ſtill ore minute varieties, —in the 
turn of the branches, in the form and the ſize of the fo- 
liage, which generally catch, and often deſerve atten- 
tion. Even the texture of the leaves frequently occa- 
fions many different -appearances : ſome have a ſtiff. 
neſs, ſome an agility, by which they are more or leſs 
proper for ſeveral purpoſes ; on many there is a gloſs, 
very uſeful at times to enliven, at other times too glitter- 
ing for the hue of the plantation. But all theſe in- 
ferior varieties are below our notice in the confidera- 
tion of great effects: they are. of conſequence onl 
where the plantation is near to the aght z where it 
fkcirts a home-ſcene, or borders the fide of a walk: and 
in a ſhrubbery, which in its nature is little both in 
ſtyle and in extent, they ſhould be anxiouſly ſought 
for. The nobleſt wood is not indeed disfigured by 
them; and when a wood, having ſerved as a great ob- 
je& to one ſpot, becomes in another the edge of a 
walk, little circumſtances, varying with ceaſeleſs 
change along the outline, will then be attended to: 
but where-ever theſe minute varieties are fitting, the 
roſſeſt taſte will feel the propriety, and the molt cur- 
key obſervation will ſuggeſt the diſtinct ions: a detail 
of all would be endleſs; nor can they be reduced into 
claſſes. To range the ſhrubs and ſmall trees ſo that 
they may mutually ſet off the beauties, and conceal 
the blemiſhes, of each other; to aim at no effects which 
depend on a nicety for their ſucceſs, and which the ſoil, 


be A5 caacerving them. 


now are fucceeded by a paler white, a brighter ye. 


among the charaQeriſtic. diſtinctions, a large piece of 
red — 5 with a narrow edging of dark green along 


and a brown to a dark green, all in conſiderable 


the expoſure, or the ſeaſon of the. da —_ | 

to attend more to the groupes than tothe Are md on It 
and to conlider the whole as à plantation, not ava col. - 
leQion of plants $ are the beſt general rules which don 


Hs different tints of greens. may ſeem at ga 
fight to be rather minute varicties than —— ore mi 
diſtinctions: but upon experience it will he faung ture of 
that fram ſmall beginnings they lead to material confe. * *** 
quences ; that they are more important on the broad 
expanſe, than along the. narrow outline of a wood 
and that by their union, or their contraſt, they — 
duce effects not to be diſregarded in ſcenes of extent 
and of grandeur. ? | 

A hanging wood in autumn is enriched with colours 
whoſe beauty cheers the approaches of the inclement 
ſeaſon they forebode: but when the trees firſt droop 
while the verdure as yet only begins to fade, they — 
no more than ſtronger tinte of thoſe colours with 
which the greens in their vigaur are ſhaded ; and which 


low, or a darker brown. The effects are not diffe. 
rent; they are only more faintly impreſſed at one time 
than another z but when they are — they are 
maſt obſervable. The fall of the leaf, therefore, is the 
time to learn the. ſpecies, the order, and the propor- 
tian of tints, which blended will form beaxti/ul maſſe ; 
and, on the other hand, to diſtinguiſh thoſe which are 
incompatible near together. N. | 

The peculiar beauty of the tints of red cannot then 
eſcape obſervation, and the want of them throughout 
the fummer-months muſt be regretted : but that want, 
though ĩt cannot perfectly, may partially be ſupplied ; 
for plants have a permanent add an accidental colour, 
The permanent is always fome ſhade of green; but 
any other may be the accidental colour; and there is 
none which ſo many circumſtances concur to produce 
as a red. It is aſſumed in ſucceſſion by the bud, the 
bloſſom, the berry, the bark, and the leaf. Sometimes - 
it profuſely overſpreads, at other times it dimly tin- 
ges the plant; and a reddj/Þ green is generally the hue 
of thoſe plants, on which it laſts long, or frequently 
returns. | 

Admitting this, at leaſt for many months in the year, 


the further fide of it, and beyond that a picee of light 
reen larger than the firſt, will be found to —. a 
eautiful maſs, - Another, not leſs beautiful, is a yel- 
low green neareſt to the eye, beyond that a light 
green, then a brown green, and laſtly a dark green, 
The dark green muſt be the largeſt, the light green 
= next in extent, and the yellow green the leaſt of 
all, 
From, theſe combinations, the agreements between 
particular tints may be known, A light green may 
be next either. ta a yellow or a brawn green, 


quantities; and a little rim of dark green may bor» 
der on a red or a light green. Further obſerva» 
tions will ſhew, that the yellow and the white greens 
connect eaſily; but that a large quantity af the 
light, the yellow, or the white greens, does not mix 
well with a large quantity alſo of the dark green 
and that to form a pleaſing maſs, either the dark geek 
| mM 


_ ok muſt be reduced to s mere effging, or a brown or an 
Wood. — jatermediste green muſt be interpoſed : that the red, 
— the brown, and the intermediate greens, agree among 
ibemſelves: and that any of them may be joined to 
a1 other tint; but that the red green will bear a lar- 
ger quantity of the light than of the dark green near 
it, nor does it ſeem fo propet a mixture with the white 

een as with the reſt. 

In maſſing theſe tints, an attention muſt be con- 


large ſtripes one beyond another; but that either they 
be quite intermingled, or, which is generally more 
pleaſing, that conſiderable pieces of different tints, 
each a beautiful figure, be, in different proportions, 
placed near together. Exactneſs in the ſhapes muſt 
not be attempted, for it cannot be preferved ; but if 
the great outlines be well drawn, little variations, af- 
terwards occaſioned by the growth of the plants, will 
not ſpoil them, | 

1 A 8MALL thicket is generally moſt agree 


h able, when 
= {ef ariſe it is one fine maſs of well-mixed greens : that maſs 
e- js "om; gives to the whole a unity, which can by no other 
ne noſthe means be ſo perfectly expreſſed. When more than 


one is neceſſary for the extent of the plantation, till 
if they are too much contraſted, if the gradations from 
one to another are eaſy, the unity · is not broken by 
the variety. | | 
While the union of tints is productive of pleafing 
effects, ſtrong effects may, on the other hand, be ſome 


ns 


en times produced by their 5 yer Oppoſites, 
out ſuch, for inſtance, as the dark and light greens, in 
nt, large quantities cloſe together, break to pieces the ſur- 
d; face upon which they mett; and an outline which can- 
ur. not be ſufficiently varied in form, may be in appear - 
but ance, by the management of its ſhades: every oppo- 
e is ſition of tints is a break in a continued line: the depth 
luce of receſſes may be deepened by darkening the greens 
the as they retire z a tree which ſtands out from a planta- 
mes - tion may be ſeparated by its tint as much as by its 
tin- poſition; the appearance of ſolidity or airineſs in 
hue plants depends not ſolely on the thickneſs or thinneſs, 
ally but partly on the colour of the leaves; clumps at a 
diſtance, may be rendered more or leſs diftin& by their 
year, greens; and the fine effect of a dark green tree, or 
de of groupe of trees, with nothing behind it but the ſplen- 
long dor of a morning or the glow of an evening ſky, can- 
light not be unknown to any who was ever delighted with 
ole a a picture of Claude, or with the more beautiful origi- 
 yel- nals in nature. 
light Another effect attainable by the aid of the different 
reen. tints, is founded on the firſt principles of perſpective. 
green Objects grow faint as they retire from the eye; a de- 
aſt of tached chutp, or a ſingle tree, of the lighter greens, 
will, therefore, ſeem Ariher off than one equidiſtant 
tween of a darker hue; and a regular gradation from one 
a may tint to another will alter the apparent length of a eon- 
green, unuedi plantation, according as the dark or light greens 
erable begin the gradation. In a ſtraight line this is obvious; 
y bore in a broken one, the fallacy in the appearance is ſel- 
{er Va» dom detected, only becauſe the real extent is general- 
greens unknown; but experiments will ſupport the prin- 
n = ciple, if they are made on plantations not very ſmall, 
0 


nor too cloſe to the eye: the ſeveral parts may then 
be ſhortened or lengthened, and the variety of the 
— be improved by a judicious arrangement of 
reens. a 


* 


* 
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ſtantly kept up to their /e+-7, that they do not lie in 


OTara effects arifing from mistures of greens will Begion 17. 
occaſionally preſent themſelves in the di/þeſition of a Woo. 
wood, which is the next confideration. Wood, as a 
general term, eomprehends all trees and ſhrubs in what - of the ſeve- 
ever diſpoſition j but it is ory applied in a more ral ſpecies 
limited ſenſe, and in that ſenſe we 4E uſe it. of wood. 

Every plantation muſt be either a wood, a grove, a 
clump, or a flugle tree. 95s 

A wood is compoled both of trees and underwood, > 
covering a conſiderable ſpace. A grove conſiſts of 
trees without under wood. A clump differs from either 
only in extent: it may be either cloſe or open: when 
cloſe, it is ſometimes called a #hjcket ; when open, a 
groupe of trees ; but both are equally clumps, what- 

eyer may be the ſhape or fituation. 

One of the nobleſt objects in nature is the ſerface Ot thb gute 
of large thick auvod, commanded from an eminence, or face of a 
ſeen from below, hanging on the fide of a hill. The wood diſ- 
latter is generally the more intereſting object. Its a- tinguiſhed 

ſpiring fituation gives it an air of greatneſs; its ter- -<4 uy great - 
mination is commonly the horizon: and, indeed, if * 

it is deprived of that ſplendid boundary, if the brow : 
appears above it, (unleſs ſome very peculiar effect cha- 
racteriſes that brow), it loſes much of its magnificence : 
it is inferior to a wood which covers a lefs hill from 
the top to the bottom; for a whole ſpace filled is ſeldom 
little: but a wood commanded from an eminence is 
generally no more than a part of the ſcene below; and 
its boundary is often inadequate to its greatneſs. To 
continue it, therefore, till it winds out of light, or 
loſes itſelf in the horizon, is generally defirable : but 
then the varieties of its ſurface grow confuſed as it re- 
tires; while thoſe of a hanging wood are all diſtinct; 
the furtheſt parts are held up to the eye; and none 
are at a diſtance, though the whole be extenſive. 

The varieties of a ſurface are effential to the beau- 
ty of it: a continued ſmooth ſhaven level of folia 
18 neither agreeable nor natural; the different growths 
of trees commonly break it in reality, and their ſha- 
dows ſtill more in appearance. Theſe ſhades are ſo 
many tints, which, undulating about the ſurface, are 
its greateſt embelliſhment ; and ſuch tints may be pro- 
duced with more effect, and more certainty, by a ju- 
dicivus mixture of greens ; at the ſame time an addi- 
tional variety may be introduced, by grouping and 
contraſting trees very different in ſhape from each o- 
ther: and whether variety in the greens or in the 
forms be the defign, the execution is often eaſy, and 
ſeldom to a certain degree impoſſible. In raifing a 
young wood, it may be perfect. In old woods, there 
are. many ſpots which may be either thinned or thick- 
ened: and there the charaQeriſtic diſtinctions ſhould: 
determine what to plant, or which to leave ; at the leaſt 
will often point out thoſe which, as blemiſhes, ovght 
to be taken away ; and the removal of two or three 
trees will ſometimes accompliſh the deſign, The num- 
ber of beautiful forms, and agreeable maſſes, which 
may decorate the ſurface, is ſo great, that where the 
place will not admit of one, another is always ready; 
and as no delicacy of finiſhing is required, no minute 
exactneſs is worth regarding, great effects will not be 
diſconcerted by ſmall obllrudions and little diſap- 
pointments. 

The contrafts, however, of maſſes and of groupes 
mult not be too fttong, where greatneſs is the charac- 
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ter of the wood; for unity is eſſential to greatneſs : 
and if direct oppoſites be placed cloſe together, the 
wood is no longer one object; it is only a conſued col- 
lection of ſeveral ſeparate plantations. But if the pro- 
greſs be 2 from the one to the other, ſhapes and 
tints widely different may aſſemble on the ſame ſur- 
face; and each ſhould occupy a conſiderable ſpace : a 
ſingle tree, or a ſmall cluſter of trees, in the midſt of 
an extenſive wood, is in ſize but a ſpeck, and in co- 
lour but a ſpot; the groupes and the maſſes mult be 
large to produce any ſenſible variety. 

Yet ſiagle trees in the midſt of a wood, though ſel- 
dom of als to diverſify a ſurface, often deſerve parti- 
cular regard as individuals, and are important to the 
— of the whole. The ſuperficies of a ſhrubby 
thicket, how extenſive ſoever, does not convey the 
ſame ideas of magnificence, as that of a hanging 
wood : and yet, at firſt fight, the difference is not al- 
ways very diſcernible. It often requires time to col- 
lect the ſeveral circumſtances in the latter, which ſug- 

eſt the clevation to which that broad expanſe of 4 
— is raiſed, the vaſtneſs of the trunks which ſup- 
port it . the extent of the branches which 
ſpread it ſo far. When theſe circumſtances, all of 

randeur, crowd together upon the mind, they digni- 

the ſpace ; which, without them, might, indifferent - 
ly, be the ſuperſicies of a thicket or the ſurface of a 
wood: but a few large trees, not eminent above all a- 
bout them, but diſtinguiſhed by ſeme ſlight ſepara- 
tion, and obvious at a glance, immediately reſolve the 
doubt. They are noble objects in themſelves; be- 
come the ſituation; and ſerve as a meaſure to the reſt. 
On the ſame principle, trees which are thin of boughs 
and of leaves, thoſe whoſe branches tend upwards, 
or whoſe heads riſe in ſlender cones, have an appear- 
ance more of airineſs than of importance; and are 
blemiſhes in a wood, where greatneſs is the prevailing 
idea. Thoſe, on the contrary, whoſe branches hang 
directly down, have a breadth of head, which ſuits 
with ſuch a ſituation, though their own peculiar beau- 
ty be loſt in it. 
Theſe decorations are natural graces, which never 
derogate from greatneſs; and a number of ſhades play- 
ing on the ſurface, over a variety of thoſe beautiful 
forms into which it may be caſt, enliven that fameneſs, 
which, while it prevails, reduces the merit of one of 
the nobleſt objects in nature to that of mere ſpace. To 
fill that ſpace with objects of beauty, to delight the 
eye after it has been ſtrugk, to fix the attention where 
it has been. caught, and to prolong aſtoniſhment into 
admiration, are purpoſes not unworthy of the greateſt 
deſigns; and, in the execution, productive of enbelliſh- 
ments, which in ſtyle are not unequal to ſcenes of rich- 
neſs and magnificence. 
When, in a romantic ſituation, very broken ground 


Of the ſur- is overſpread with wood, it may be proper, on the ſur- 


face of a ro- 
mantic, and 


of a thin 
wood. 


face of the wood, to mark the inequalities of the 
ground. Rudeneſs, not greatneſs, is the prevailing 
idea; and a choice directly the reverſe of that which 


is productive of unity, will produce it. Strong con- 
traſts, even oppoſitions, may be eligible; the aim is 
rather to disjoint than to connect: a deep hollow may 
fink into dark greens; an abrupt bank may be ſhewn 
by a rifing ſtage of aſpiring trees, a ſharp ridge by a 
narrow line of conical ſhapes; firs are of great uſe 


* # 


upon ſuch occaſions ; their tint, their form; their Gn. 


gularity, recommend them. 


perſpective brought nearer together; it loſes the beauty 
of a thin wood, and is defective as a thick one: the 
moſt obvious improvement, therefore, is to thicken it. 
But, when ſcen from an eminence, a thin wood is often 


a lively and elegant circumſtance in a view; it is full 
of objects; and every ſeparate tree ſhews its beauty. 


To increaſe that vivacity, which is the peculiar excel- 
lence of a thin wood, the trees ſhould be characteriſti- 
cally diſtinguiſhed both in their tints and their ſhapes ; 
and ſuch as for their aĩrineſs have been proſcribed in a 
tbick wood, are frequently the ' moſt eligible here. 
Differences alſo in their growths are a further ſource 
of variety; each ſhould be conſidered as a diſtin& ab- 
ject, unleſs where a ſmall number are grouped toge- 
ther; and then all that compoſe the little cluſter muſt 
agree: but the groupes themſelves, for the ſame reaſon 
as the ſeparate trees, ſhould be ſtrongly contraſted ; 
the continued underwood is their only connection, and 
that is not affected by their variety. | 

THrovcH the ſurface of a wood, when commanded, 


deſerves all theſe attentions, yet the oui more fre- Oft 
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A hanging wood of thin foreſt-trees, and ſeen from — 
below, is ſeldom pleaſing: thoſe few trees, are by the 


quently calls for our regard: it is alſo more in our live of 
2 it may ſometimes be great, and may always 


beautiful. The firſt requiſite is irregularity. That 
a mixture of trees and underwood ſhould form a long 
ſtraig ht line, can never be natural; and a ſucceſſion of 
eaſy ſweeps and gentle rounds, each a portion of a 

reater or leſs circle, compoſing all together a line 
ſerally ſerpentine, is, if poſſible, worſe. It is but 
a number of regularities put together in a diſorderly 
magner, and equally diſtant from the beautiful both 
of art and of nature. The true beauty of an outline 
conſiſts more in breaks than in ſweeps; rather in angles 
than in rounds ; in variety, not in ſucceſſion, 

The outline of a wood is a continued line, and ſmall 
variations do not ſave it from the infipidity of ſame- 
neſs: one deep receſs, one bold prominence, has more 
effect than twenty little irregularities, - That one di- 
vides the line into parts, but no breach is thereby made 
in its unity; a continuation of wood always remains; 
the form of it only is altered, and the extent is in- 


creaſed. The eye, which hurries to the extremity of 


whatever is uniform, delights to trace a varied line 
through all its intricacies, to pauſe from ſtage to {tage, 
and to lengthen the progreſs. The parts mult not, 
however, on that account be multiplied till they are 
too minute to be intereſting, and ſo numerous as to 
create confuſion, A few large parts ſhould be ſtrongly 
diſtinguiſhed in their forms, their directions, and their 
ſituations; each of theſe may afterwards be decorated 
with ſubordinate varieties; and the mere growth of 
the plants will occaſion ſome irregularity; on many 
occaſions, more will not be required. | 
Every variety in the outline of a wood mult be a 
prominence, or a receſi. Breadth in either is not ſo 
important as length to the one, and depth to the other. 
If the former ends in an angle, the latter diminiſhes to 
a point; they have more force than a ſhallow dent, or 
a dwarf excreſcence, how wide ſoever. They are 
greater deviations from the continued line which they 


are intended to break; and their effect is to * 
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advanced point, back beyond the moſt diſtant to which 


— i: retires. The extent of a large wood on a flat, not 
© Dna can by no circumſtance be ſo manifeſtly, 


ſhewn, as by a deep receſs z eſpecially if that receſs 
wind ſo as to.conceal the extremity, and leave the ima- 
nation to purſue it. On the other hand, the poverty 
of a ſhallow wood might ſometimes be relieved by here 
and there a prominence, or clumps, which by their ap- 
arent junction ſhould ſeem to be prominences from it. 
A deeper wood with a continued outline, except when 
commanded, would not appear ſo conſiderable, 


An inlet into a wood ſeems to have been cut, if the 


oppoſite points of the entrance tally; and that ſhow of 
art depreciates its merit: but a difference only in the 
ſituation of thoſe points, by bringing one more forward 
than the other, prevents the appearance, though their 
forms be fimilar. Other points, which diſtinguiſh the 
great parts, ſhould in general be ſtrongly marked: a 
ſhort turn has more ſpirit in it than a tedious circuity z 
end a line broken by angles has a preciſion and firm- 
neſs, which in an undulated line are wanting: the 
angles ſhould indeed commonly be a little ſoftened; 
the rotundity of the plant which forms them is ſome- 
times ſufficient for the purpoſe ; but if they are mel- 
lowed down too much, they loſe all meaning. Three 
or four large parts thus boldly diftinguiſhed, will break 
a very long outline; more may be, and often ought to 
be, thrown in, but ſeldom” are neceſſary; and when 
two woods are oppoſed on the fides of a narrow glade, 
neither has fo much occaſion for variety in itſelf as if 
it were ſingle: if they are very different from each 
other, the contraſt ſupplies the deficiency to each, and 
the interval between them 1s full of variety. The form 
of that interval is indeed of as much conſequence as 
their own: though the outlines of both the woods be 
ſeparately beautiful, yet if together they do not caſt 
the open ſpace into an agreeable figure, the whole 
ſcene is not pleaſing ; and a figure is never agreeable, 
when the ſides too cloſely correſpond ; whether the 
are exactly the ſame, or exactly the reverſe of ea 
other, they equally appear artificial, . 
Every variety of outline hitherto mentioned, may 
be traced by the under alone; but frequently the 
lame efſeAts may be produced with more eaſe, and 
with much more beauty, by a few trees ſtanding out 
from the thicket, and belonging, or ſeeming to belong, 
to the wood, ſo as to make a part of its figure. Even 
where they are not wanted for that purpoſe, detached 
trees are ſuch agreeable objects, ſo diſtin, ſo light, 
| when compared to the covert about them, that ſkirt- 
ing along it in ſome parts, and breaking it in others, 
they give au unaffected grace, which can no otherwiſe 
be given to the outline. They have a {till further 
effect, when they ſtretch acroſs the whole breadth of 
an inlet, or before part of a receſs into the wood : 
they are themſelves ſhewn to advantage by the ſpace 
behind them, and that ſpace, ſeen between their ſtems, 
they in return throw into an agreeable perſpective. 
n inferior grace of the ſame kind may be often in- 
troduced, only by diſtinguiſhing the boles of ſame 
irees in the wood itſelf, and keeping down the thicket 
beneath them, Where even this cannot be well exe- 
euted, fill the outline may be filled with ſuch trees 


and ſhrubs as ſwell out in the middle of their growth, 
Vor. V. 
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u the wood itſelf, which ſeems to ſtretch from the moſt 


and diminiſh at both ends; ar with ſuch as riſe in a Section il, 
fender cone; with thoſe whoſe branches tend up- W2®>- 
wards; or whoſe baſe is very ſmall in proportion to 
their height; or Which are very thin of boughs and 
of leaves. In a confined garden-ſcene, which wants 
room for the effect of detached trees, the outline will 
be heavy, if theſe little attentions are diſregarded. 22 
Tae prevailing character of a wood is generally Surface and 
grandeur : the principal attention therefore which it +2050 * 
requires, is to prevent the exceſſes of that character,“. 
to diverſify the uniformity of its extent, to lighten the 
unwieldineſs of its bulk, and to blend graces with 
reatneſs. But the character of a grove is beauty. 
Fine trees are lovely objects: a grove is an aſſemblage 
of them; in which every individual retains much of 
its own peculiar elegance, and whatever it loſes 
is transferred to the ſuperior beauty of the whole. To 
a grove, therefore, which admits of endleſs variety in 
the diſpoſition of the trees, diffesences in their ſhapes 
and their greens are ſeldom very important, and ſome- 
times they are detrimental. Strong contraſts ſcatter 
trees which are thinly planted, and which have. nor 
the connection of underwood ; they no longer form 
one plantation; they are a number of fingle trees A 
thick grove is not indeed expoſed to this miſshiefy 
and certain ſit uations may recommend different ſhapes 
and different greens for their effects upon the ſurface ; 
but in the outline they are ſeldom much regarded. 
The eye attracted into the depth of the grove, paſſes 
by little circumſtances at the entrance; even varieties 
in the form of the line do not always engage the at- 
tention : they are not ſo apparent as in a continued 
thicket, and are ſcarcely ſeen if they are not conſi- 
derable. $08 | | 
Bur the ſurface and the outline are not the only cir- The inte- 
cumſtances to be attended to. Though a grove be rior of a 
beautiful as an object, it is beſides delightful as a ſpot 87e. 
to walk or to fit in; and the choice and the diſpoſition 
of the trees for effects within, are therefore a principal 
conſideration. Mere irregularity alone will not pleaſe: « 
ſtrict order is there more agreeable than abſolute con- 
fuſion; and ſome meaning — than none. A regu- 
lar plantation has a degree of beauty; but it gives no 
ſatisfaction, becauſe we know that the ſame number of 
trees might be more beautifully arranged. A diſpoſi- 
tion, however, in which the lines only are broken, 
without varying the diſtances, is leſs natural than any; 
for though we cannot find ſtraight lines in a foreſt, we 
are habituated to them in the hedge-rows of fields: but 
neither in wild nor in cultivated nature do we ever ſee 


trees equi · diſtant from each other: that regularity be- 


longs to art alone. The diſtances, therefore, ſhould be 
Rrikingly different: the trees ſhould gather into 

oupes, or ſtand in various irregular lines, and de- 
cribe ſeveral figures: the intervals between them ſhould 
be contraſted both in ſhape and in dimenſions: a large 
ſpace ſhould in fome places be quite open; in others 
the trees ſhould be ſo cloſe together, as hardiy to leave 


a paſſage between them; and in others as fart apart ag 


the connection will allow. In the forms and the va. 4 
rieties of theſe groupes, theſe lines, and theſe openings, 772 
principally conſiſts the interior beauty of a grove. t Clare- 

| The force of them is moſt ſtrongly illuſtrated at mont, (year 
Claremont: where the walk to the cottage, though de · Eſher in 
ſtitute of many natural advantages, and eminent for Surry.) 
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Scehion II. none; though it commands no proſpect; though the ing: and, perhaps from an eagerneſs to ſhew t 
water below it is a trifling pond; though it has no- feR, the trees in both were placed too near together: Woog 
thing, in ſhort, but inequality of ground to. recom- though they are till far ſhort of their growth, they 
mend it; is yet the finelt part of the garden: for a are run up into poles, and the groves are already paſt 
grove is there planted in a gently curved direction, all their prime; but the temptation to plant for ſuch a 
along the fide of a hill, and on the edge of a wood, purpoſe no longer exiſts, now that experience has ju- 
which riſes above it. Large receſſes break it into ſe- ified the experiment. If, however, we ſtill have not 
veral clumps, which hang | rv the declivity; ſome of patience to wait, it is poſſible to ſecure both a preſent 
them approaching, but none reaching quite to the bot · and a future effect, by fixing firſt on a diſpoſition which 
tom. Theſe receſſes are ſo deep as to form great open- will be beautiful when the trees are large, and then in- 
ings in the midſt of the grove; they penetrate almoſt termingling another which is agreeable while they are 
to the covert: but the clumps _ all equally fuſ- ſmall. Theſe occaſional trees are hereafter to be ta. 
| pended from the wood; and a line of open plantation, ken away; and muſt be removed in time, before they 
| though ſometimes narrow, running conſtantly along the become prejudicial to the others. 
top; a continuation of grove is preſerved, and the con- The conſequence of variety in the diſpoſition, is va- 
neQtion between the parts is never broken. Even a riety in the light and ſhade of the grove; which may 
groupe, which near one of the extremities ſtands out be improved by the choice of the trees. Some are im- 
quite detached, is ſtill in ſtyle ſo ſimilar to the reſt, as impenetrable to the fierceſt ſun-beam ; others let in 
not to loſe all relation. Each of theſe clumps is com- here and there a ray between the large maſſes of their 
poſed of ſeveral others ſtill more intimately united: foliage; and others, thin both of boughs and of leaves, 
each is full of groupes, ſometimes of no more than two only chequer the ground. Every degree of light and 
trees, fometimes of four or five, and now and then in ſhade, from a glare to obſcurity, may be managed, 
larger cluſters: an irregular waving line, iſſuing from partly by the number, and partly by the texture, of the 
ſome little crowd, loſes. itſelf in the next; or a few ſcat- trees. Differences only in the manner of their growths 
tered: trees drop in a more diſtant ſucceſſion from the have alſo correſpondiſg effects: there is a cloſeneſs 
one to the other. The intervals, winding here like a under thoſe whoſe branches deſcend low, and ſpread 
glade, and widening there into broader openings, dif- wide; a ſpace and liberty where the arch above is high ; 
4 fer in extent, in figure, and direction; but all the and frequeot tranſitions from the one to the other are 
groupes, the lines, and the intervals, are collected to- very pleaſing. Theſe {till are not all the varieties of 
gether into large general clumps, each of which is at which the interior of a grove is capable: trees indeed, 
| the ſame time both compact and free, identical and va- whoſe branches nearly reach the ground, being each a 
rious. The whole is a place wherein to tarry with ſe- ſort of thicket, are inconſiſtent with an open planta- 
2 cure delight, or ſaunter with perpetual amuſement. tion: but though ſome of the characteriſtie diſtinQions 
+ weft The grove at Eſher-place was ere by the ſame are thereby excluded, other varieties more minute ſue- 
(contiguous maſterly hand; but the neceſſity of accommodating the ceed in their place; for the freedom of paſſage through- 
to Clare- young plantation to ſome large trees which grew there out brings every tree in its turn near to the eye, and 
mount. before, has confined its variety. The groupes are few ſubjects even differences in foliage to obſervation. 
= and ſmall; there was not room for larger or for more: Theſe, flight as they may ſeem, are agreeable when 
there were no opportunities to form continued narrow they oecur : it is true, they are not regretted when 
glades between oppoſite lines; the vacant ſpaces are wanting; but a defect of ornament is not neceſſarily a 
| therefore chiefly irregular openings ſpreading every blemiſh, | 70 
| way, and great differences of diitance between the trees IT has been already obſerved, that clumps differ only Of the 
| are the principal variety; but the grove winds along in extent from woods, if they are cloſe; or from groves, _ 
the bank of a large river, on the fide and at the foot if they are open: they are ſmall woods, and ſmall groves, — 
of a very ſudden aſcent, the upper part of which is co- governed by the ſame principles as the larger, after al- 
vered with wood. In one place, it preſſes cloſe to the een made for their dimenſions. But beſides the 
covert; retires from it in another; and ſtretches in a properties they may have in common with woods or 
third acroſs a bold receſs, which runs up high into the with groves, they have others peculiar to themſelves, 
thicket. The trees ſometimes overſpread the flat be- which require examination. 
low; ſometimes leave an open ſpace to the river; at They are either independent or relative: when inde-- 
other times crown the brow of a large knole, climb up pendent, their beauty, as fingle objects, is ſolely to be 
a ſteep, or hang on a gentle declivity. Theſe varieties attended to; when relative, the beauty of the indivi- 
in the fituation more than compenſate for the want of duals muſt be ſacrificed to the effect of the whole, which 
variety in the diſpoſition of the trees; and the many is the greater conſideration. 
happy circumſtances which concur + The leaſt clump that can be, is of two trees; and 
— In Eſher's peaceful grove, the beſt effect they can have is, that their heads united 
Where Kent aud nature vie for Pelham's love, ſhould appear one large tree: two therefore of different 
render this little ſpot more agreeable than any at Clare- ſpecies, or ſeven or eight of ſuch ſhapes as do not eaſily 
mont. But though it was right to preſerve the trees join, can hardly be a beautiful groupe, eſpecially if it 
already ſtanding, and not to ſacrifice great preſent have a tendency to a circular form. Such clumps of 
beauties to ſtill greater in futurity; yet this attention firs, though very common, are ſeldom pleaſing; they 
has been a reſtraint; and the grove at Claremont, con- do not compoſe one maſs, but are only a confu ed num- 
fidered merely as a plantation, is in delicacy of taſte, ber of pinnacles. The confuſion is however avoided, by 
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and fertility of invention, ſuperior to that at Eſher. placing them in ſucceſſion, not in eluſters; and a clump 
Both were carly eſſays in the modern art of garden- of ſuch trees is therefore more agreeable when it 15 c. 
| de 
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food. Three trees together muſt form either a right line, 
—— or a triangle: to diſguiſe the regularity, the diſtances 
ſhould be very different. Diſtinctions in their ſhapes 
contribute alſo to the ſame end; and a variety in their 
r-owths {till more. When a ftraight line conſiſts of 
two trees nearly ſimilar, and of a third much lower than 
they are, the even direction in which they ſtand is hard- 

ly diſcernible. wee e i 

If humbler growths at the extremity can diſcompoſe 
the ſtricteſt regularity, the uſe of them is thereby re- 
commended upon other occaſions. It is indeed the va- 
ricty peculiarly proper for clumps : every apparent ar- 
tifice affecting the objects of nature, diſguſts ; and 
clumps are ſuch diſtinguiſhed objects, ſo liable to the 
ſuſpicion of — been left or placed on purpoſe to 
be ſo diſtinguiſhed, that, to divert the attention from 
theſe ſymptoms of art, irregularity in the compoſition 
is more important to them than to a wood or to a grove: 
being alſo leſs extenſive, they do not admit ſo much 

variety of outline: but variety of growths is moſt ob- 
ſervable in a ſmall compaſs; and the ſeveral gradations 
may often be caſt into beautiful figures. a 

The extent and the outline of a wood or a grove en- 
gage the attention more than the extremities; but in 
clumps the laſt are of the moſt conſequence: they de- 
termine the form of the whole; and both of them are 
generally in ſight: great care ſhould therefore be ta- 

en to make them agreeable and different. The eaſe 
with which they may be compared, forbide all ſimila - 
rity between them : for every appearance gf equality 
ſuggeſts an idea of art; and therefore a clump as broad 
as it is long, ſeems leſs the work of nature than one 
which ſtretches into length. 

Another peculiarity of clumps, is the facility with 
which they admit a mixture of trees and of ſhrubs, of 
wood and of grove; in ſhart, of every ſpecies of plan- 
tation. None are more beautiful than thoſe which are 
ſo compoſed. Such compoſitions are, however, more 
proper in compact than in ſtraggling clumps : they are 
molt agreeable when they form one maſs: if the tran- 
ſitions from very lofty to very hamble growths, from 
thicket to open plantations, be frequent and ſudden, 

ms diforder is more ſuited to rude than to elegant 
* ſcenes, - 
kandſi- THE occaſions on which independent clumps may be 
on: of applied, are many. They are often deſirable as beau- 
m_ tiful objects in themſelves they are fometimes neceſ- 
ms, ſary to break an extent of lawn, or a continued line, 
whether of ground or of plantation ; but on all occa- 
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e ſions a jealouſy of art conſtantly attends them, which 
j- irregularity in their figure will not always alone re- 
h move. Though elevations ſhew them to advantage, 

yet a hillock evidently thrown up on purpoſe to be 
d crowned with a clump, is artificial to a degree of diſ- 
d guſt: ſome of the trees ſhould therefore be planted on 
nt the ſides, to take off that appearance. The ſame ex- 
ly pedient may he applied to clumps placed on the brow 
it of a hill, to interrupt its ſameneſs: they will have leſs 
of oſtentation of deſign, if they are in part carried down 
ey either declivity. The objection already made to plant- 
m- ing many along ſuch a brow, is on the ſame principle: 
by a ſingle clump is leſs ſuſpected of art; if it be an open 
BP: one, there can be no finer ſituation for it, than juſt at 


the point of an abrupt hill, or on a promontory into a 
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lake or a river. It is in either a beautiful termination, Section II. 


diſtin by its poſition, and enlivened by an expanſe of Woo. 


ſky or of water about and beyond it. Such advan- 

tages may balance little defects in its form: but they 

are loſt if other clumps are planted near it; art then 

intrudes, and the whole is diſpleaſing. 28 
Bur though a multiplicity of clumps, when each is = * 

an independent object, ſeldom ſeems natural; yet a lion 40 

number of them may, without any appearance of art, cach other. 

be admitted into the ſame ſcene, if they bear a rela- 

tion to each other: if by their ſucceſſion they diverſify 

a continued outline of wood, if between them they 

form beautiful glades, if all together they caſt an ex- 

tenſive lawn into an agreeable ſhape, the efe# prevents 

any ſcrutiny into the means of producing it. But when 

the reliance on that effect is ſo great, every other con- 

fideration muſt give way to the beauty of the whole. 

The figure of the glade, of the lawn, or of the wood, 

are principally to be attended to: the ſineſt clumps, if 

they do not fall eaſily into the great lines, are blemiſh- 

es; their connections, their contraſts, are more import- 

ant than their forms. 5 

A line of clumps, if the intervals be cloſed by others 

beyond them, has the appearance of a wood, or of a 


- grove; and in one reſpect the ſemblance has an advan- 


tage over the reality. In different points of view, the 
relations between the clumps are changed, and a va- 


riety of forms is produced, which no continued wood 


or grove, however broken, can furniſh. Theſe forms 
cannot all be equally agreeable; and too anxious a ſo- 
licitude to make them every where pleaſing, may, per- 
haps, prevent their being ever beautiful. The 425 
muſt often be left to chance; but it ſhould be ſtudiou 


. conſulted from a few principal points of view; and it 


is eaſy to make any receſs, any prominence, any figure 
in the outline, by clumps thus advancing before, or re- 
tiring behind one another. Atte Fo 
But amidſt all the advantages attendant on this ſpe- 
cies of plantation, it is often exceptionable when com- 
manded from a neighbouring eminence: clumps below 
the eye loſe ſome of their principal beauties, and a 
number of them betray the art of which they are al- 
ways liable to be ſuſpected; they compoſe no ſurface 
of wood, and all effects ariſing from the relations be- 
tween them are entirely loſt. A proſpe& ſpotted with 
many clumps can hardly be great: unleſs they are ſo 
diſt inct as to be objects, or ſo diſtant as to unite into 
one maſs, they are ſeldom an improvement of a view. * 
THe proper ſituations for ſingle trees are frequently of ſingle 
the ſame as for clumps: the choice will often be deter- trees. 
mined, ſolely by the conſideration of proportion be- 
tween the object, and the ſpot it is intended to occupy 
and if the deſired effect can be attained by a ſingle tree, 
the ſimplicity of the means recommends it. Sometimes 
it will be preferred merely for variety; and may be 
uſed to mark one point in a ſcene in which two or three 
points are already diſtinguiſhed by clumps. It may oc- 
cafionally be applied to molt of the purpoſes for which 


clumps are uſed ; may be an independent object; may 


interrupt a continued line, or decorate an extent of 
ſpace, There is but one eſſect reſulting from clumps 
which may not to a certain degree be produced by 
fngle trees: a number of them will never unite into 
one large maſs; but more diſtant relations may be ob- 
ſerved between them, Scattered about a lawn, they 

18 I 2 may 
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&-ftion It. may caſt it into an agreeable ſhape; and to produce murmuring rill, clear and ſhallow, juſt 
WATER. that ſhape, each muſt be placed with an attention to dimpling, impoſes ſilence, ſuits with 
won leads to meditation: à briſker current, 
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the reſt: they may fland in particular directions, and 


* A a 


— collectively form agreeable figures; or between ſe- 
veral ſtraggling trees little glades may open, full of 
variety and beauty. The lines they trace are fainter 
than thoſe which larger plantations deſcribe ; but then 
their forms are their own: they are therefore abſolutely 
free from all appearance of art; any diſpoſition of them, 
if it be but irregular, is ſure to be natural, 

The fituatious of ſingle trees is the firſt conſidera- 
tion, and differences in the diſtances between them 
their greateſt variety, In ſhape, they admit of no 
choice but that which their ſpecies affords: greatneſs 
often, beauty often, ſometimes mere ſolidity, and now 
and then peculiarity alone, recommends them. Their 
fituations will alſo frequently determine the ſpecies. If 
they are placed before a continued line of wood only to 
break it, they ſhould commonly be ſimilar to the trees 
in that wood; they will elſe loſe their connection, and 
not affect the outline which they are intended to vary: 
but if they are deſigned to be independent objects, 
they are as ſuch more diſcernible when diſtinguiſhed, 
both in their ſhapes and their greens, from any planta- 
tions about them. After all, the choice, eſpecially in 
large ſcenes, is much confined to the trees on the ſpot. 
Young clumps from the firſt have ſome, and ſoon pro- 
duce a conſiderable effect: but a young ſingle tree for 
many years has none at all: and it is often more judi- 
cious to preſerve one already growing, though not ex- 
actly ſuch as might be wiſhed, either in itſelf, or in its 
fatuation, than to plant in its ſtead another, which may 
be a finer object, and better placed, in a diſtant futu- 
rity. | 


SECT. III. Of Water. 


tons in Jittle eddies over a bright ſandy bottom, or 
babbles among pebbles, =. cheerfulneſs all a. 
round: a greater rapidity, and more agitation, to a 
certain degree are animating z but in exceſs, inſtead of 
wakening, they alarm the ſenſes: the roar and the 
rage of a torrent, its force, its violence, its impetuo- 
lity, tend to inſpire terror; that terror which, whe. 
ther as cauſe or effect, is ſo nearly allied to ſublimity. 

Abſtracted, however, from all theſe ideas, from 
every ſenſation, either of depreſſion, compoſure, or 
exertion ; and conſidering water merely as an object; 
no other is ſo apt ſoon to catch, and long to fix, the at- 
tion. But it may want beauties of which we know it 
is capable, or the marks may be confuſed by which 
we diſtinguiſh its ſpecies ; and theſe defects diſpleaſe: 
to avoid them, the properties of each ſpecies muſt be 


determined. 


All water is either running, or ftagnated: when ſtag- 
nated, it forms a late or a pool, which differ only in 
extent; and a pool and a pond are the ſame. Running 
waters are either a rivulet, a river, or a rill; and 
theſe differ only in breadth: a rivulet and a brook are 
ſynonymous terms; a ſtream and a current are gene- 
ral names for all. ret 

In a garden, the water is generally imitative. That 
which in the open country — 54 called a great 
pond, there aſſumes the name, and ſhould be ſhaped as 
if it had the extent, of a lake; for it is large in pro- 
portion to the other parts of the place. Though ſome- 
times a real river paſſes thro? a garden, yet ſtill but a 
ſmall portion of it is ſeen; and more frequently the 
ſemblance only of ſuch a portion is ſubſtituted inſtead 
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Effects and Ty conſidering the ſubjects of gardening, ground charaQeriftic diſtinctions between à lake and a river be 
_ of and wood firſt preſent themſelves : water is the next; not ſcrupulouſly preſerved. 


Taz charaQteriſtic property of running water is pro- Digg 


of ſtagnated, is circuity the one ſtretches into detwerr 


which, though not abſolutely neceſſary to a beautiful 
compoſition, yet occurs ſo often, and is ſo capital a 


feature, that it is always regretted when wanting; and 
no large place can be ſuppoſed, a little ſpot can hardly 
be imagined, in which it may not be agreeable. It ac- 
commodates itſelf to every ſituation ; is the moſt inte- 
reſting object ina landſcape, and the happieſt circum- 
tance in a retired receſs ; captivates the eye at a di- 
ſtance, invites approach, and is delightful when near : 
it refreſhes an open expoſure ; it animates a ſhade ; 
cheers the drearineſs of a waſte, and enriches the moſt 
crowded view. In form, in ſtyle, and in extent, it may 
be made equal to the greateſt compoſitions, or adap- 
ted to the leaſt: it may ſpread in a calm expanſe to 
ſoothe the tranquillity of a peaceful ſcene; or, hurrying 
along a devious courſe, add ſplendor to a gay, and ex- 
travagance to a romantic, ſituation. So various are 


the characters which water can aſſume, that there is, 


ſcarcely an idea in which it may not concur, or an im- 
preſſion which it cannot. enforce. A deep ſtagnated 
„dank and dark with ſhades which it dimly reflects, 

fits the ſeat of melancholy ; even a river, if it be ſunk 
between two diſmal banks, and dull both in motion and 
eolour, is like a hollow eye, which deadens the coun- 
tenance ; and over a ſluggard, filent ſtream, creeping 


heavily along all together, a gloom 3 which no art 


can diſſipate, nor even the ſunſhine diſperſe. A gently 


feng 
ength, the other ſpreads over ſpace. 


fary that the whole circumference of a lake be ſeen, ' 
or that no bounds be ſet to the proſpe& of a river: 
on the contrary, the latter is never more beautiful than 
when it is loſt in a wood, or retires behind a hill from 
the view: the former never appears ſo great as when its 
termination is concealed ; the ape, not the cloſe, de- 
notes the character: if the oppoſite ſhores are both 
concave, they ſeem intended to ſurround, and to meet; 
if they are nearly parallel, they ſhew no tendency to 
come together, but ſuggeſt the idea of continuation. 
To make both the banks of a river in concave forms 
is to fin againſt this firſt principle ; and yet the fault is 
often committed, in order to increaſe the expanſe. But 
when the bold ſweep of a river is thus converted into 
an inſignificant pool, more is loſt to the imagination 
in length, than is gained to the view in breadth; and, 
paradoxical as the aſſertion may ſeem, it is certainly 
true, that the water would appear more important 
were it narrower. When one bank, therefore, re- 
tires, the other, if it does not advance, ſhould, at the 
leaſt, continue its former direction; or if that ſhould 
be convex, it may be ftraitened ; but both muſt not 
together depart from the appearance of progreſs. 
articular occafions may, however, juſtify a ſeem- 


ing 


But it is neceſ - l 
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i lake, 


for there the water is, in fact, intended to ſurround, 
and to meet; while the currents on each fide preſerve 
the principal character. The fame liberty may alſo be 
allowed on the influx of a. collateral ſtream; and the 
acceſſion will account for both the breadth and for the 
ſhape : but the licence mult here be uſed with modera- 
tion, leſt the wide place become principal, and divide 
the river into two ſtreams, the one falling into a pool, 
and the other iſſuing from it. Both the files of a 
lake may at all times retire j̃ but on ſuch an acceſſion, 
the increaſe ſhould be chiefly on the ſhore oppobte to 
the collateral] ſtream, that it may appear to be a real 
enlargement of the Jake, and not merely the mouth of 
à river. ; 

A collateral ftream ſhould, in general, keep, or 
feem to keep, for ſome way, to nearly the fame 
breadth: if it diminiſhes very faſt, it muſt ſoon come 
to an end, and has more the appearance of a creek 
than of a tream. Whether it be the one or the other, 
may be matter of indifference when it falls into a lake: 
but a creek is ſeldom agreeable in a river; it divertsthe 
current, its waters ſeem ſtagnated, it weakens theidea 
of progreſs. 

All receſſes in which the current is loſt, are ble- 
miſhes in a river. A bay is as exceptionable as acreek. 
Whatever be the form, if it be a receptacle, not a paſ- 
ſage, it is a ſymptom that the water rather ſpreads than 
proceeds, and hurts the character of the river. But a 
head-land, which only turns or contracts the ſtream, 
though it make a ſort of bay, is not liable to the ſame 
objection. Such a bay has a vent; ſuch an obſtruc- 
tion only ſtrengthens the current ; they do not ſuggeſt 
the moſt diftant idea of ſtagnation. It is almoſt need- 
leſs to add, that in a lake, juſt the reverſe of a river, 
creeks, bays, receſſes of every kind, are always in cha- 
rater, ſometimes neceſſary, and generally beautiful: 
the objections to them in the one, are recommenda- 
tions of them to the other. * 

Besipes the circumſtances which have been men 
tioned, and in which a river and a lake eſſentially dif- 
fer; beſides thoſe in which they agree, and which are 
too obvious to require illuſtration ; there are ſome pe- 
culiar to each character, and which, though common 
in the one, can hardly oceur in the other; at leaft, not 
ſo often, nor to that degree, as to become ſubjecta of 
compariſon, - | bo e 

Space is eſſential to a lake; it may ſpread to any 
extent; and the mind, always pleaſed to expand itſelf 
on great ideas, delights even in its vaſtneſs. A lake 
cannot be too large as a ſubje& of deſcription or of 
contemplation ; but the eye receives little fatisfs&ion 
when it has not a form on which to reſt : the ocean 
itſelf hardly atones by all its grandeur for its infinity; 
and a proſpect of it is, therefore, always moſt agree- 
able, when in ſome part, at no great diſtance, a reach 
of ſhore, a promontory, or an iſland, reduces the im- 
menſity into ſhape. If the moſt extenſive view which 
can be the object of viſion, mult be reftrained in order 
to be pleaſing; if the nobleſt ideas which the creation 
can ſuggeſt, muſt be checked in their career, before 
they can be reconciled to the principles of beauty; an 
offence againſt thoſe principles, a tranſgreſſion of that 
teſtraint, will not eaſily be forgiven on a ſubject leſs 
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than infinite: a lake whoſe bounds are out of fight, is 8. ion III. 
circumſcribed in reality, not in appearance; at the WATER. 


ſame time that it diſappoints the eye, it confines the _ 


imagination; it is but a waſte of waters, neither inte- 
reſting nor agreeable. | | 
A diſtant flat coaſt, dimly and doubtfully ſeen, does 


not obviate the objection; but it may be the means of 


removing it; for elevation and diſtinctneſs give an ap- 
pea rance of proximity, and contract the ſpace they b. 
mit. This is the conſtant effect of a high ſhore: a low 
one, covered with wood, is in reality raiſed and mark - 
ed by buildings, becomes more conſpicuous z it ac- 
quires an artificial elevation and diſtintneſs. | 
Theſe obſervations, though immediately relative to 
very large bodies of water, are ſtill applicable to imi- 
tative lakes in parks and gardens. The principles up- 
on which they are founded are equally true in both; 
and though an artificial lake cannot be ſuppoſed, which 
ſhall be abſolutely, yet comparatively it may be extra- 
vagant. It may b ſo out of proportion to its appen- 
dages, as to ſeem a waſte of water; for all ſize is in 
ſome reſpects relative: if this exceeds its due dimen - 
fions, and if a flatneſs of ſhore beyond it adds ftill to- 
the drearineſs of the ſcene, wood to raiſe the banks, 
and objects to diſtinguiſh them, will, from the ſame 
cauſe, produce the fame effects as on a larger ſcale, If 
the length of a piece of water be too preat for its 
breadth, ſo as to deſtroy all idea of circuity, the extre- 
mities ſhould be confidered as too far off, and made 
important, to give them proximity ; while at the fame 
time the breadth may be favoured, by keeping down 
the banks on the ſides. On the ſame principle, if the 
lake be too ſmall, a low ſhore will, in appearance, in- 
creaſe the extent. 
But it is not neceſſary that the whole ſcene be 
bonnded : if form be impreſſed on a conſiderable part, 
the eye can, without diſguſt, permit a large reach to- 
ſtretch beyond its ken; it can even be pleaſed to ob- 
ſerve a tremulous motion in the horizon, which ſhews 
that the water has not there yet attained its termina- 
tion. Still ſhort of this, the extent may 2 in 
uncertainty; a hill or a wood may conceal ohe of the 
extremities, and the country beyond it, in ſuch a man- 
ner as to leave room for the ſuppoſed continuation of 
ſo large a body of water. Opportunities to chooſe 
this ſhape are frequent, and it is the moſt perfect of 
any: the ſcene is cloſed, but the extent of the lake 
is undermined ; a complete form is exhibited to the 
eye, while a boundleſs range is left open to the ima» 
giuation. 
But mere form will only give content, not delight: 


that depends vpon the outline, which is capable of ex- 


quiſite beauty; and the bays, and the creeks, and the 
promontories, which are ordinary parts of that outline, 


together with the accidents of ande, of inlets. and of 


outlets to rivers, are in their ſhapes and their combina- 
tions an inexhauſtible fund of _— | 

A ſtraight line of conſiderable length may find a 
place in that variety ; and it is ſometimes of ſingular 
nſe to prevent the ſemblance of a river in a channel 
formed between iſlands and the ſhore. But no figure 
rfectly regular ought ever to be admitted; it always. 
— artificial, unleſs its ſize abſolutely forbid the dap. 

$a A ſemicircular bay, though the ſhape 
utiful, is not natural; and any rec ilinear * is 
adio- 
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Section 111. abſolutely ugly: but if one line be curved, another 
WATER. may ſometimes be almoſt ſtraght: the contraſt is a- 
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Courſe of a 


river. 


grecable; and to multiply the occaſions of ſhewin 


contraſts, may often be a reaſon for giving ſeveral di- 
rections to a creek, and more than two ſides to a Pro- 
montory. | x 

Bays, creeks, and e wa though extremely 
beautiful, ſhould not, however, be very numerous: for 
a ſhore broken into little points and hollows has no cer- 
tainty of outline; it is only ragged, not diverſified 
and the diſtinctneſs and ſimplicity of the great parts are 
hurt by the multiplicity of ſubdiviſions. But iſlands, 
though the channels between them be narrow, do not 
ſo often derogate from greatneſs: they intimate a 
ſpace beyond them whoſe boundaries do not appear; 
and remove to a diſtance the ſhore which is ſeen in per- 
ive between them. Such partial , interruptions of 

the fight ſuggeſt ideas of extent to the imagination. 
The inlets and the outlets of rivers have ſimilar ef- 


fects : fancy purſues the courſe of the ſtream far be- 


yond the view; no limits are fixed to its excurſions. 
The greateſt compoſition therefore of water is that 
which is in part a lake, and in part a river ; which 
has all the expanſe of the one, and all the continuation 
of the other, each being ſtrongly characteriſed to the 
very point of their junction. If that junction break in- 
to a fide of the lake, the direction of the river ſhould 
be oblique to the line it cuts; rectangular biſections 
are in this, as in all other inſtances, formal : but when 
the conflux is at an angle, ſo that the bank of the ri- 
ver coincides with one ſhore of the lake, they ſhould 
both continue for ſome way in the ſame direction; a de- 
viation from that line immediately at the outlet de- 
taches the lake from the river. | | 

Tuobon the windings of a river are proverbially 
deſcriptive of its courſe; yet without being perpetu- 
ally wreathed, it may be natural. Nor is the character 
expreſſed only by the turnings. On the contrary, if 
they are too frequent and ſudden, the current is re- 
duced into a number of ſeparate pools, and the idea 
of progreſs is obſcured by the difficulty of tracing it. 
Length is the ſtrongeſt ſymptom of continuation : 
long reaches are, therefore, characteriſtic of a river; 
and they conduce much to its beauty: each is a con- 
ſiderable piece of water; and variety of beautiful 
forms may be given to their outlines; but a ſtraight 
one can very ſeldom be admitted: it has the appear- 
ance of a cut canal, unleſs great breadth, a bridge 
acroſs it, and ftrong contraſts between the objects on 


the banks, diſguiſe the formality. A very ſmall cur- 


vature obliterates every idea of art and ſtagnation ; 
and a greater is often miſchievous : for an exceſs of de- 
viation from a ſtraight towards a circular line, ſhortens 
the view, weakens the idea of continuation, and- tho? 
not chargeable with ſtiffneſs, yet approaches to regu- 
larity ; whereas the line of beauty keeps at a diſtance 
from every figure which a rule can determine or a 
compaſs deſcribe. 

A conſiderable degree of roundneſs is, however, 
often becoming, where the ſtream changes its direc- 
tion: and if the turn be effected by a ſharp point of 
land on one fide, there is the more occaſion for circui- 
ty on the other. The river ſhould alſo be widened 
under that other bank: for it is the nature of water 
thus driven out of its courſe, to daſh and encroach up- 


on the oppoſite ſhore. Where this cirtumſtance 


view ending in ſpace, gives ſcope to the imagination, 
The turn, therefore, ought generally to be larger than 
a right angle: if it be leſs, it cloſes immediately, and 
checks the idea of progrels. . . 


% 


they croſs, they do not cloſe the view: the water is 
ſeen to run through them, and is ſuppoſed to continue 
far beyond them: ſuch a communication between the 
oppolite banks implies the want of any other, and gives 
both length and depth to the ſtream. The form of a 
lake, on the contrary, intimates, that all the ſeveral 
ſhores are, by making a certain circuit, acceflible, 
Bridges, therefore, are inconſiſtent with the nature of 
a lake, but charaReriſtic of a river: they are on that 
account uſed to diſguiſe a termination: but the decep. 
tion has been ſo often practiſed, that it no longer 


deceives; and a bolder aim at the ſame effect will now 


be more ſucceſsful. If the end can be turned juſt out 
of fight, a bridge at ſome diſtance. raiſes a belief, 
while the water beyond it removes every doubt, of the 
continuation of the river : the ſuppoſition immediate- 
ly occurs, that if a diſguiſe had been intended, the 


bridge would have been placed further back; and the 


diſregard thus ſhewn to one deception, gains credit 
for the other.. 1 2 | 

To give to bridges their full effect, the connection 
between them and the river muſt be attended to: from 


the want of it, the ſingle wooden arch, now much in 


faſhion, ſeems to us generally miſplaced. Elevated, 
without occaſion, ſo much above, it is totally detached 
from, the river: it is often ſeen ſtraddling in the air, 


without a glimpſe of the water to account for it: and 


the oſtentation of it as an ornamental object, diverts 
all that train of ideas which its uſe as a communica- 
tion might ſuggeſt. The vaſtneſs of Walton bridge 
cannot without affectation be mimicked in a garden, 
where the magnificent idea of including the Thames 
under one arch is wanting, and where the ſtructure 
itſelf reduced to a narrow ſcale retains no preten- 
ſions to greatneſs. Unleſs. the ſituation make ſuch a 
height neceſfary, or the point of view be greatly 
above it, or wood or riſing ground inſtead of (ſky 
behind it, fill up the vacancy of the arch, it ſeems an 
effort without a cauſe, forced and prepoſterous. 

The vulgar foot-bridge, of planks only, guarded 


on one hand by a common rail, and ſupported by a 


few ordinary piles, is often more proper. It is perfect 
as a communication, becauſe it pretends to nothing 
ſurther: it is the utmoſt ſimplicity of cultivated na- 
ture: and if the banks from which it ſtarts be of a 
moderate heighth, its elevation preſerves it from mean- 
3neſs. No other ſpecies ſo effectually charaQeriſes a 
river: it ſeems too plain for an ornament, too obſcure 
for a diſguiſe : it muſt be for uſe ; it can be a paſſage 
only: it is therefore ſpoiled, if adorned ; it is disfi- 


| pureds if only painted of any other than a duſky co- 


our. | 

But being thus incapable of all decoration and im- 
portance, it is often too humble for a great, and too 
ſimple for an elegant, ſcene. A ſtone bridge is general - 
ly more ſuitable to either: but in this alſo, an extra- 
ordinary elevation is ſeldom becoming, unleſs the gran- 


deur compenſate for the diſtance at which it leaves - 
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ſhould alſo be formed between the banks: and the 
bridge; that it may ſeem to riſe out of the banks, 
not barely to be impoſed upon them. It ought not 

nerally to ſwell much above their level; the parapet 
wall ſhould be brought down near to the ground, or 
end againſt ſome ſwell ; and the ſize and the unifor- 
mity of the abutments ſhould be broken by hillocks 
or thickets about them: every expedient ſhould be 
uſed to mark the connection of the building both 


with the ground from which it ſtarts, and the water 


which it croſſes. | * 

In wild and romantic ſcenes may be introduced a 
rained ſtone- bridge, of which ſome arches may be ſtill 
ſanding, and the loſs of thoſe which are fallen may be 
ſupplied by a few planks, with a rail, thrown over the 
vacancy. It is a pictureſque object; it ſuits the ſitua- 
tion; and the antiquity of the paſſage, the care taken 
to keep it ſtill open though the original building is 
decayed, the apparent neceſſity which thence reſults 
for a communication, give it an- impoſing air of re- 
ality. | a Nn e 
| In every ſcene of magnificence, in ſome where ele- 
gance chiefly prevails, a bridge with a colonnade, or 


other ornamental ſtructure upon it, is characteriſtical- 


ly proper, and it has a peculiarity which recommends 
it to many ſituations. The colonnade is alone a perfect 
independent object, which may belong to ſeveral ſpe- 
cies of buildings : it may, therefore, embelliſh a ſcene 
where no water is viſible: but the ſight muſt not be 
let down below the baluſtrade. If the arches appear, 
this is like other bridges ſhown by themſelves : they 
may now and then be of uſe to mark a continuation 
of water, which would otherwiſe be doubtful ; but in 


general they only remind us of what is wanting to 


the view, ET | 
In ſome ſituations, two or three bridges may be ad- 
mitted into one ſcene; a collateral” ſtream always, the 


turnings of the ſame” ſtream often, afford opportuni- 


ties to place them in ſeveral directions; and a greater 
diſtinction between objects is ſeldom required, than 
that between two bridges, in conſtruction exactly a- 
like, one of which preſents the paſſage over it, and 
the other that under it, to the eye. Such a variet 

of beautiful forms have beſides been invented for them, 
that, in ſimilar poſitions, they may be objects in very 
different ſtyles: and collateral circumſtances occaſion 
fill further diſtinctions. A bridge, which, by means 
of a bend in the river, is backed with wood or riſing 


grounds, has, in the effect, little ſimilarity to one 


through whieh nothing can be ſeen but the water and 
the ſky : and if the accident which diſtinguiſhes, im- 


mediately groupes with the bridge; if, for inſtance, 
_ a tree, or a little clufter of trees, ſtand ſo that the 


ſtems appear beneath, the heads above the arches ; the 
whole is but one pictureſque object, which retains no 
more than a diſtant reſemblance to a bridge quite ſim- 
ple and unaccompanied. Amidſt all this variety, two 
or three may eafily be choſen, which, in the ſame 
landſcape, ſo far from aſſimilating, will diverſify the 
parts; and, if properly diſpoſed, neither in a confu- 

d crowd nor in a formal ſucceſſion, will not encum- 
der the view. | | 


A re requires a number of azcompaniments.. The 
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changes in its courſe furniſh a variety of ſituations; Sechion III. 
while the fertility, convenience, and amenity, which WATER, 
attend it, account for all appearances of inhabitants 
and improvement. Profufion' of ornament on a ficti- Accompa- 
tious river, is a juft imitation of cultivated nature. E- niments on 
very ſpecies of building, every ſtile of plantation, may the banks 
abound on the banks; and whatever be their charac- 
ters, their proximity to the water is commonly the 
happieſt circumſtance in their ſituation. A Juſtre is 
from thence diffuſed. on all around; each derives an 
importance from its relation to this capital feature : 
thoſe which are near enough to be reflected, immedi- 
ately belong to it; thoſe at a greater diſtance ftill 
ſhare in the animation of the ſcene ; and objects total- 
ly detached from each other, being all attracted to- 
Cards the ſame intereſting connexion, are united into 
one compoſition. Y. as 

. In the front of Blenheim: was a deep broad valley, Deſcription 
which abruptly ſeparated the caftle from the lawn and of the wa- 
the plantations before it; even a direct approach could h — 
not be made, without building a monſtrous bridge o- 
ver the vaſt hollow: but this forced communication 
was only a ſubject of raillery ; and the ſcene continu- 
ed broken into two parts, abſolutely diftin& from each 
other. 'This valley has been lately flooded : it is not 
filled; the bottom only is covered with water: the 


. fides are ſtill very bigh ; but they are no longer the 


ſteeps of a chaſm, they are the bold ſhores of a noble 
river. The ſame bridge is ſtanding without altera- 
tion: but no extravagance remains; the water gives 
it propriety. Above it the river ſirſt appears, wind- 
ing from behind a ſmall thick wood, in the valley; 
and ſoon taking a determined courſe, it is then broad 
enough to admit an iſland filled with the fineſt trees: 
others, correſponding to them in growth and diſpoſi- 
tion, ſtand in groupes on the banks, intermixed with 
younger plantations. Immediately below the bridge, 
the river ſpreads into a large expanſe : the ſides are 
open lawn. On that furtheſt from the houſe formerly 
ſtood the palace of Henry the Second, celebrated in 
many an ancient ditty by the name of Fair Roſamond's 
Bower. A little clear ſpring, whieh riſes there, is 
by the country people ſtill called Fair Roſamond's 
Well. The ſpot is now marked by a fingle willow. 
Near it, is a fine ccllateral ſtream, of a beautiful form, 
retaining its breadth as far as it is ſeen, and retiring 
at laſt behind a hill from the view. The main river, 
having received this acceſſion, makes a gentle bend; 
then continues for a conſiderable length in one wide 
direct reach; and, juſt as it diſappears, throws itſelf 
down a high caſcade, which is the preſent termination, 
On one of the banks of this reach is the garden: the 
ſteeps are there diverſified with thickets and with 
glades ; but the covert prevails, and the top is crown- 
ed with lofty trees. On the other fide is a noble 
hanging wood in the park: it was depreciated when it 
ſunk into a hollow, and was poorly loſt in the bot- 
tom; but it is now a rich appendage to the river, fal- 
ling down an eaſy flope quite to the water's edge, 
where, without overſhadowing, it is reflected on the 
furface. Another face of the fame wood borders the 
collateral ſtream, with an outline more indented and 
various; while a very large irregular clump. adorns the 
oppoſite declivity. This clump is at a conſiderable 
diſtance from the principal river: but the ſtream BY Re 
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Section III. belon to, brings it down to connect with the reſt; 


WATER. 


# 


' filled with the grandeur which 


and the other objects, which were before diſperſed, 
are now, by the intereſt of each in a relation which 
is common to all, collected into one illuſtrious ſcene. 
The caſtle is itſelf a prodigious pile of building; 


which, with all the faults in its architecture, will ne- 


ver ſeem leſs than a truly princely habitation ; and the 


confined ſpot where it was placed, on the edge of an 


abyſs, is converted into a proud fituation, commaud- 
ing a beautiful proſpe& of water, and open to an ex- 


tenſive lawn, adequate to the manſion, and an em- 


blem of its domain. In the midit of this lawn ſtands 
a column, a ſtately trophy, recording the exploits of 


the Duke of Marlborough, and the gratitude of Bri- 


tain, Between this pillar and the calle is the bridge, 
which now, applied to a ſubject worthy of it, is eſta- 
bliſhed in all the importance due to its greatneſs. The 


middle arch is wider than the Rialto, but not too wide 


for the occaſion ; and yet this is the narroweſt part of 
the river; but the length of the reaches is every where 
proportioned to their breadth : each of them is alone 
a noble piece of water ; and the laſt, the fineſt of all, 
loſes itſelf gradually in a wood, which, on that fide, 
is alſo the boundary of the lawn, and rifes into the 
horizon. All is great in the front of Blenheim ; but 
in that vaſt ſpace no void appears; ſo important are 
the parts, ſo magnificent the objects. The plain is 
extenſive, the valley is broad, the wood is deep. Tho' 
the intervals between the buildings are large, they are 

Luildings of fuch di- 
menſions and ſo much pomp diffuſe all around them; 
and the river, in its long varied courſe, approaching to 


every object, and — upon every part, ſpreads 


35 
Of a river 


flowin 
through a 
Wood. 


its influence over the whole. 


forcibly marked. 


diſtances from each other, they all ſeem to be aſſem - 
bled about the water, which is every where a fine ex- 
anſe, whoſe extremities are undetermined, In fize, 
in form, and in ſtyle, it 1s equal to the majeſty of the 
ſceue ; and is deſigned in the ſpirit, is executed with 
the liberality, of the original donation, when this reſi- 
dence of a mighty monarch was beſtowed by a great 
ople, as a munificent reward oa the hero who bad 
deſerved beft of his country. 
Ix the compoſition. of this ſcene, the river, both as 
a part itſelf, and as uniting the other parts, has a 
principal ſhare, But water is not loſt, though it be 
in ſo confined or fo concealed a ſpot as to enter into 
no view; it may render that ſpot delightful. It is 
capable of the moſt exquiſite beauty in its form; and 
though not in ſpace, may yet in diſpoſition have pre- 
tenſions to greatneſs: for it may be divided into ſe - 
veral branches, which will form a cluſter of iſlands all 
connected together, make the whole place irriguous, 
and, in the ſtead of extent, ſupply a quantity of water. 
Such a ſequeſtrated ſcene uſually owes its retirement 


to the trees and the thickets with which it abounds ; ' 


but in the diſpoſition of them, one diſtinction ſhould 
be conſtantly attended to. A river flowing through a 
wood which overſpreads one continued ſurface of 
ground, and a river between two woods, are in very 
different circumſtances. In the Jatter caſe, the woods 
are ſeparate; they may be contraſted in their forms 
and their characters, aud the outline of each ſhould be 
In the former, no outlige ought to 
be diſcernible ; for the river paſſes between trees, not 


Notwithitanding their 


betweeen boundaries: and theugh, in t 
its courſe, the ſtyle of the plantations may be often 
changed, yet on the oppoſite banks a ſimilarity ſhould 
conſtantly prevail, that the identity of the wood may 


never be doubtful. 


A river between two. woods may enter into a view; 
and then it muſt be governed by the principles which 


regulate the conduQ and the accompaniments of a ri. 


ver in an open expoſure. But, when. it runs through a 
wood, it is never to be ſeen ig proſpect: the place is 
naturally full of obſtructions; and a continued open. 
ing, large enough to receive a long reach, would ſeem 


an artificial cut. The river muſt therefore neceſſarily 


wind more than in croſſing a lawn, where the paſſage 
is entirely free: but its influence will never extend lo 
far on the ſides: the buildings muſt be near the banks; 
and, if numerous, will ſeem crowded, deins all in one 


track, and in ſituations nearly alike. The ſcene, how- 


ever, does not want variety: on the contrary, none is 
capable of more. The objects are not indeed ſo differ. 


ent from each other as in an open view; but they are 


very different, and in much greater abundance : far 
this is the interior of a wood, where every tree is an 
object, every combination of trees a variety, and no 


22 intervals are requiſite to diſtinguiſh the ſeveral 


diſpolitions ; the grove, the thicket, or the groupes, 
may prevail, and their forms and their relations may 
be conſtantly changed, without reſtraint of fancy, or 
limitation of number. 

Water is ſo univerſally and fo deſervedly admired 
in a proſpect, that the moſt obvious thought in the 


management of it, is to lay it as open as poſlible, and 


2 to conceal it would generally ſeem a ſevere 
elf-denial ;. yet ſo many beauties may attend its paſ. 
ſage through a wood, that larger portions'of it might 
be allowed to ſuch retired ſcenes, than are common 

ſpared from the view, and the different parts-in af 


| Part ]. 
he progreſs of Seaſon 1; 


Arr. 


6 
ferent ſtyles would be fine contraſts to each other. If the Deſi 


water at Wotton were all expoſed, a walk of near two ol dhe 


miles along the banks. would be of a tedious 5 
from the Want of thoſe changes of the ſcene, 


ton, (| 
ich ſeat of 


now ſupply through the whole extent a ſucceſſion of Grevi 
perpetual variety. 'That extent is ſo large as to admit in ven 
of a diviſion into four principal parts, all of them great 1 
in ſtyle and in dimenſions, and differing from each han 


other both in character and ſituation. The two firlt 
are the leaſt, The one is a reach. of a river, about the 
third of a mile in length, and of a competent breadth, 
flowing through a lovely mead, open in ſome places 
to views of beautiful hills in the country, and adorned 
in others with clumps of trees, ſo large, that their 
branches ſtretch quite acroſs, and form a high arch 
over the water. The next ſeems to have been once # 
formal baſin, encompaſſed with plantations, and the 
appendages on either fide ſtill retain ſome traces of 
regularity ; hut. the ſhape of the water is free from 
them: the ſize is about 14 acres; and out of it iſſue 
two broad collateral ſtreams, winding towards 8 large 
river, which they are ſeen to approach, and ſuppoſed 
to join. A real junction is however impoſſible, from 
the difference of the levels; but the terminations are 
ſo artfully concealed, that the deception is never ſul 
pected, and when known is not eaſily explained, The 
river is the third great diviſion of the water; # lake 
into which it falls, is the fourth. Theſe two do ly 
| tua 


. 


In 1] 
TER, 


* aber 


rates for ſome way the ſpace; and permitting it to ex- 
pand but by degrees, raiſes an idea of greatneſs, from 


uncertainty accompanied with increaſe. The reality 


does not difappoint the expectation; and the iſhand, 
which is the point of view, is itfelf equal to the ſcene: 
it is large, and high above the lake; the ground is ir- 
regula broken; thickets bang on the ſides; and to- 
wards the top is placed an Tome portico, which com- 
mands a noble extent of water, not leſs than a mile 
in circamference, bounded on one fide with wood, and 
open on the other to two floping lawns, the leaſt of 
an hundred acres, diverſifted with clumps, and bor- 
dered by plantations. Yet this lake, when full in view, 


and with all the importance which ſpace, form, and 
ſituation can gire, is not more intereſting than the 
ſequeſtered river, which has been mentioned as the 


third great diviſion of the water. It is juſt within the 
verge of a wood, three quarters of a mile long, every 
where broad, and its courſe is fuch as to admit ef in- 


finite variety without any confuſion. The banks are 


cleared of underwood; but a few thickets ſtill remain, 
and on one fide an impenetrable covert ſoon begins: 
the interval is a beautiful of oaks, feattered over 


a green fward of extraordinary verdure. Between theſe 
trees and theſe thickets the river ſeems to glide gently 


along, conftantly — without one ſhort turn, 
or one extended reach, in the 

This even temper in the ſtream ſuits the feenes through 
which it paſſes, they are in general of a very ſober 
caſt; not melancholy, but pare: never expoſed to a 
glare; never darkened with gloom ; nor, by ſtrong 
contraſts of light and ſhade, exhibiting the exceſs of 
either. Undiſturbed by an extent of proſpects without, 
or a multiplicity of obje&s within, they retain at all 
times a mildneſs of character; _ is _ _ for- 
cibly felt when the ſhadows grow faint as hen, 
2 a little ruſtling of birds in the — Chet. 
ing of the fiſh, and the fragrancy of the woedbine, 
denote the approach of evening; while the ſetting ſun 
ſhoots its 2 on a Tuſean portico, which is 


cloſe to the great bafin, but which from a ſeat near 


this river is ſeen at a diftance, through all the. obſcu- 
rity of the wood glowing on the banks, and reflected 
on the ſurface of the water. In another ftill more 
diſtinguiſhed ſpot is built an elegant bridge, with a 
colonnade upon it, which not only adorns the place 
where it ſtands, but is alſo a pictureſque object to an 
octagon building near the lake, where it is ſhewn in 
a ſingular fituation, over-arched, encompaſſed, and 
backed with wood, without any appearance of the 
water beneath. This building in return is alſo an 
object from the bridge; and a Chineſe room, in a 
little iſland juſt by, is anather : neither of them are 
conſiderable, and the others which are viſible are at a 
diſtance, but more or greater adventitions ornaments are 
not required in a ſpot fo rich as this in beauties pecu- 
liar to its character. A profuſion of water pours in 
from all ſides round upon the view; the opening of the 
lake appears; a glimpſe is caught of. the large baſin ; 
. of , collateral ſtreams is full in Gght, and the 
OL, V. bn 


whole length of the way. 
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po- bridge itſelf is in the midſt of the fineſt part of the Sein 111. 
river: all ſeem to communicate the one with the other. WAT EK. 
Though thickets often i —— 
the view, yet they never br 


and groupes perplex, 


the connection between 
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the ſe pieces of water: each may ſtill be traced 


through a glade, or glimmer between the boles of 
trees in a diſtant perſpective; and in one, where they 
are quite loſt to the view, fome arches of a ſtone - 
bridge, but partially ſeen among the wood, preſerve 
their connection. wever interrupted, however va- 
ried, they ſtill appear to be parts of one whole, which 
has all the intricacy of number, and the preatnefs of 
unity; the variety of a ſtream, and the quantity of a 
lake ; the ſolemnity of a wood, and the animation of 
water. | 
Ir a 1 
undoubtedly may often, be conduQted t 
it feldom adorns, it frequently disfigures a proſpect, 
where its coarſe is marked, not by any appearance of 
water, but by a confufed line of clotted graſs, which 
diſagrees with the general verdure. A rivulet may, 
indeed, have conſideration enough for a home ſcene, 
though it be open; but a rill is always moſt agreeable 
when moſt retired from public view. Its charaQeriftic 
excellencies are vivacity and variety, which require. at- 
tention, Jeiſure, and filence, that the eye may 
upon the little beauties, and the ear liſten to the low 
murmurs of the ſtream without interruption. To fuch 
indulgence a confined ſpot only is favourable, a cloſe 
eopſe is, therefore, often more acceptable than a high 
wood, and a ſequeſtered valley at all times preferable 
to any open expoſure: a ſingle rill at a very little di- 
ſtance is a mere water-eourſe; it loſes all its charms ; 
it has no i in itſelf, and bears no propor- 
tion to the ſeene. A number of little ſtreams have, 
indeed, an effect in 
they are intereſting only on account of the character 
they expreſs, the irriguous appearance which they 


give to the whole. 


The full tide of a large river has more force than 
activity, and ſeems too unwieldy to allow of very 


quiek tranſitions. But in a rill, the agility of its mo- 


tion accounts for every caprice: frequent windings 
diſpuiſe its infignificance: ſhort turnings 


vacity: ſudden changes in the breadth are a ſpecies of 


its variety: and however fantaſtically the channel may 


be wreathed, contracted, and widened, it ſtill appears 
to be natursl. We find an amuſement in tracing the 
little ſtream through all the intricacies of its courſe, 
and in ſeeing it force a paſſage through a narrow 
ſtreight, expatiate on every opportunity, ſtruggle with 
obſtructions, and puzzle out its way. A rivulet, 
which is the mean betwixt a river and a rill, partakes 
of the character of both: it is not licenfed to the ex- 
travagance of the one, nor under the ſame reſtraints 
as the other: it may have more frequent bends than 
the river; longer reaches than a rill: the breadth of 
a ftream determines whether the principal beauty re- 

ſults from extent or from- variety. 025 90) by 
The murmurs of a rill are amongſt the moſt plea- 
ſing circumſtances which attend it. If the bed of the 
{tream be rough, mere declivity will occaſion à con- 
ſtant ripling noiſe: when the 1 drops _— a 
5 18 * 


along large branches; or lietle catches; which in ſome 
places are oyer-ſhadowed and dim; in others gliſten 


ſituation, but not as objects; 


ſhew its vi- 


| 45 
river may fometimes, a ſmaller current Oral. 
hrough a wood: 
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Section III. deſcent, though but of a few inches, or forcibly. low broad bridge may furniſh the occaſion :: a 1; 
| WATER. bubbles up from a little hollow, it has a deep gurgling fall hid under the arch will create a diſorder; in con- Roc, . 
j tone, not uniformly continued, but incelſantly re- ſequence of which, a greater caſcade below will ap, - 

peated, and therefore more engaging than any. The - pear very natural. ; | 15 - 


; 
; 
flatteſt of all, is that ſound rather of the ſplaſhing | its q 1 

| than the fall of water, which an even gentle Lone, or 7 SECT. IV. Of Rocks. 


| Bo oct bona I 
a tame obſtruction, will produce: this is leſs pleafing Ril Is, rivulets, and caſcades, abound among rocks: Of the ac. 
than the others; but none ſhould be entirely excluded: they are natural to the ſcene ; and ſuch. ſcenes com- ment.” 
all in their turns are agreeable; and the choice of © monly require every accompaniment which can be pro- — 
| them is much in our power : by obſerving their cauſes, cured for them. Mere rocks, unleſs they are peculiarly 
we may often find the means to ſtrengthen, to weaken, adapted to certain impreſſions, may ſurpriſe, but can 
or to change them; and the addition or removal of a hardly pleaſe : they are too far removed from common 
fingle ſtone, or a few pebbles, will ſometimes be ſuf- life, too barren, and unhoſpitable; rather deſolate than 
33 ficient for the purpoſe. 75 ſolitary, and more horrid than terrible. S0 auſtere a 
Of caſcades. A rill cannot pretend to any ſound beyond that of character cannot be lon engaging, if its rigour be 

1 a little water -fall: the roar of a caſcade belongs only not ſoftened by cireumſtances which may —— ei - 

180 to larger ftreams ; but it may be produced by a ri- ther to theſe or to more cultivated ſpots : and when the 
vulet to a conſiderable „ and attempts to do drearineſs is extreme, little ſtreams and water - falls are 
more have generally been unſucceſsful. A vain ambition of themſclves inſufficient for the purpoſe; an intermix- 
to imitate nature in her great extravagancies betrays ture of vegetation is alſo neceſſary, and on ſome occa- 
the weakneſs of art. Though a noble river, throwing ſions even marks of inhabitants are proper. 1 
b itſelf headlong down a precipice, be an object truly Middleton-dale is a cleft between rocks, aſcending of Fm 

| magnificent, it muſt however be confeſſed, that in * from a romantic village, till it emerges, at a- ton-dale, 
a ſingle ſheet of water there is a formality, which its ut two miles diſtance, on the vaſt moor-lands of the (nearChatf 
vaſtneſs alone can cure; but the heighth, not the Peake. It is a diſmal entrance to a deſart: the hills ay worth.) 
breadth, is the wonder: when it falls no more than a bove it are bare; the rocks are of a grey colour; their 
few feet, the regularity prevails ; and its extent only © ſurfaces are rugged, and their ſhapes ſavage; fre- 
ſerves to expoſe the vanity of affecting the ſtyle of a quently terminating in craggy points, ſometimes re- 
cataract in an artificial caſcade. It is leſs exceptionable fembling vaſt unwieldy bulwarks, or riſing in heavy 
if divided into ſeveral parts: for then each ſeparate buttreſſes one above another; and here and there a 
| part may be wide enough for its depth; and in the miſhappen maſs bulging out hangs lowering over its, 
4 whole, variety, not greatneſs, will be the predominant baſe. No traces of men are to be ſeen, except in a 
character. But a ſtructure of rough, large, detached road which has no effect on ſuch a ſcene of deſclation, 
ſtones, cannot eaſily be contrived of ſtrength ſufficient and in the lime - kilns conſtantly ſmoking on the fide ; 
to ſupport a great weight of water: it is ſometimes but the labourers who occaſionally attend them live at 
from neceſſity almoſt ſmooth and uniform; and then a diſtance ; there is not a hovel in the dale; and ſome 
| it loſes much of its effect: ſeveral little falls in ſuc- ſcanty withering buſhes are all its vegetation : for the 
ceſſion are preferable to one great caſcade which in ſoil between the rocks produces as little as they do; it 
f Ggure or in motion approaches to regularity. is disfigured with all the tinges of brown and red, which 
When greatneſs is thus reduced to number, and denote barrenneſs; in ſome places it has crumbled a- 
length becomes of more importance than breadth, a ri- way, and ftrata of looſe dark {tones only appear; and 
valet vies with a river; and it more frequently runs in in others, long lines of droſs and rubbiſh ſhoveled out 
a continued declivity, which is very favourable to ſuch of mines, have fallen down the ſteeps. In theſe mines, 
a ſucceſſion of falls. Half the expence- and labour the veins of lead on one fide of the dale, are obſerved 
which are ſometimes beſtowed on a river, to give it, at always to have correſponding veins, in exactly the 
the beſt, a forced precipitancy, in one ſpot only, ſame direQion, on the other : and the rocks, though 
would animate a rivulet through the whole of its. differing widely in different places, yet always conti- 
courſe : and, after all, the moſt intereſting circum- nue in one ſtyle for ſome way together, and ſeem to 
Rance in falling waters is their animation. A great caſ- have a relation to each other. Both theſe appearances 
cade fills us with ſurpriſe : but all ſurpriſe muſt ceaſe; make it probable, that Middleton-dale is a chaſm rent 
and the motion, the agitation, the rage, the froth, in the mountain by ſome convulſion of nature, beyond 
and the variety of the water, are finally the objects the memory of man, or perhaps before the iſland was 
which engage the attention: for theſe a rivulet is ſuffi- peopled : the ſcene, though it does not prove the fact, 
cient ; and they may there be produced without that yet juſtifies the ſuppoſition ; and it gives credit to the 
appearance of effort which raiſes a ſuſpicion of art. tales of the country people, who, to aggravate its hor- 

To obviate ſuch a ſuſpicien, it may be ſometimes rors, always point to a precipice, down which they 
expedient to begin the deſcent -out of ſight ; for the ſay that a poor girl of the village threw herſelf head- 
beginning is the difficulty : if that be concealed, the long, ia deſpair, at the negle& of the man whom ſhe 
ſubſequent falls ſeem but a conſequence of the agitation loved; and ſhew a cavern, where a ſkeleton was once 
which charaCteriſes the water at its firſt appearance; diſcovered, but of what wretch is unknown, his bones 
and the imagination is, at the ſame time, let looſe to were the only memorial left of him. All the drearineſs 
give ideal extent to the caſcades. When a ſtream iſſues however of the place, which accords ſo well with ſuch 
from a wood, ſuch AR will have a great ef- traditions, abates upon the junction of another valley, 
fect: the bends of its courſe in an open wes 4s may the ſides of which are ſtill of rock, but mixed and 
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afford frequent opportunities for it; and ſometimes a- crowned with fine wood; and Middleton-dale becomes 
| , | N more 


n- dale, 
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ſprings, all as tranſparent as itſelf, The principal riuu- 
let is full of little water-falls : they are ſometimes con- 
tinued in ſueceſſion along a reach of ' conſiderable 
length, which is whitened with froth all the way; at 
other times the brook -wreathes in frequent windings, 
and drops down a ſtep at every turn; or ſlopes between 
tufts of graſs, in a briſk, though not a precipitant de - 
ſcent ; when it is moſt quiet, a thouſand dimples ſtill 
mark its vivacity ; it is every where active, ſometimes 
rapid, ſeldom filent, but never furious or noiſy: the 
firlt impreſſions which it makes are of ſprightlineſs and 
iety, very different from thoſe which belong to the 
ene all around ; but by dwelling upon both, they 
are brought nearer together; and a melancholy thought 
occurs, that ſuch a ſtream ſhould be loſt in watering a 
.waſte ; the wilderneſs appears more forlorn which ſo 
much vivacity cannot enliven; as the idea of deſolation 


| is heightened by reſlecting that the 


Flower is born to blaſh unſeen, 2 
And waſte its ſweetucſs on the deſart air ; 
and that WA pie ve x PETTY 
| The nightin attunes her notes, 
Where — 1 8 to hear. ' 

If ſuch a ſcene occurs within the 2 of a park 
or a garden, no expence ſhould be ſpared to meliorate 
the ſoil, wherever any. foil can be found. Without 
ſome vegetation among the rocks, they are only an ob- 
je& of curioſity, or a ſubject of wonder: but verdure 
alone will give ſome relief to the drearineſs of the 
ſcene ; and ſhrubs or buſhes, without trees, are a ſuf- 
ficiency of wood: the thickets may alſo be extended 
by the creeping plants, ſuch as 8 vines, and 
ivy, to wind up the ſides, or eluſter on the tops of the 
rocks. And to this vegetation may be added ſome 


ſymptoms of inhabitants, but they muſt be flight and 


few: the uſe of them is only to cheer, not to deſtroy, 
the ſolitude of the place ; and ſuch therefore ſhould be 
choſen as are ſometimes found in fitnations retired from 
public reſort ; a cottage may be lonely, but it muff 
not here ſeem ruinous and neglected; it ſhould be tight 
and warm, with every mark of comfort about it, to 
which its poſition in ſome ſheltered receſs may greatly 
contribute, A cavity alſo in the rocks, rendered eaſy 
of acceſs, improved to a degree of convenience, and 
maintained in a certain ſtate of preſervation, will ſug- 
geſt fimilar ideas of protection from the bittereſt incle- 
mencies of the ſky, and eyen of occaſional refreſhment 
and repoſe, But we may venture ſtill further : a mill is 
of neceſſity often built at ſome diſtance from the town 
which it ſupplies; and here it would at the ſame time 
apply the water to a uſe, and increaſe its agitatior, 
The dale may befides be made the haunt of thoſe ani- 
mals, ſuch as goats, which are ſometimes wild, and 
ſometimes domeſtie; and which accidentally appear- 
ing, will divert the mind from the ſenſations, natural 
to the ſcene, but not agreeable if continued long with- 
out interruption, Theſe and ſuch other expedients 
will approximate the ſevereſt retreat to the habita- 


tions of men, and convert the appearance of a perpe- 


tual baniſhment into that of a temporary retirement 
from ſociet | 


But — a force on the nature of the place al · 
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, more mild by ſharing in Its beauties: near this junc- 
ert. rough clear ftream iſſues from under the hill, and runs 
— Jown the dale, receiving as it proceeds many rills'and 


not cut, has more 
and level, which is too weak to overbear, and yet con- 
tradicts, the general idea. The objects therefore to be 


introduced muſt be thoſe which hold a mean between 


ſolitude and population; and the inclination of that 
choice towards either extreme, ſhould be directed by 


the degree of wildneſs which prevails : for tho' that 


runs ſometimes to an exceſs which requires correction, 
at other times it wants encouragement, and at all times 
it ought to be preſerved : it is the predominant charac- 


ter of rocks, which mixes with every other, and to which 
all the appendages muſt be accommodated ; and they 


may be applied fo as tly to increaſe it: a licenti- 
ous irregularity of wood and of ground, and a fantaftic 
conduct of the ftreams, neither of which would be to- 
lerated in the midſt of cultivation, become and improve 
romantic ſpots ; even buildings, partly by their ſtyle, 
but till more by their poſition, in ſtrange, difficult, or 
dangerous ſituations, 1 — and aggravate the na- 
tive extravagancies of the ſcenee. = 
In the choice and the application of theſe accompa- 
niments, conſiſts all our power over rocks; they are 
themſelves too vaſt and too ftubborn to ſubmit to our 
coutroul ; but by the addition or removal of appenda- 


ges, which we can command, parts may be thewn or 


concealed, and the characters with their impreſſions 
may be weakened or enfarced : to adapt the accompa- 


_ niments accordingly, is the utmoſt ambition of art 


when rocks are the ſubject. | T 
Their moſt diſtinguiſhed charaQers are, dignity, ter- 
ror, and fancy : the expreſſions of all are conſtantly 
wild: and ſometimes a rocky ſcene is only wild, with- 
out pretenſions to any particular character. 

Luar which inſpires ideas of 


guiſhed from thoſe of terror, has leſs wildneſs in it then g. 


any. There is a compoſure in dignity, which is diſcon- 
certed by quick tranſitions and the flutter of variety. 
A ſueceſſion, therefare, of nearly the ſame forms, a re- 
petition of them one above the other, do not derogate 
from an effect, which depends more on the extent 
than the changes of the ſcene : the dimenſions which 
are neceſſary to produce that effect, contract the room 
for variety ; the parts muſt be large: if the rocks are 
only high, they are but ſtupendous, not majeſtic: 
breadth is equally eſſential to their greatneſs ; and e- 
very ſlender, every groteſque ſhape, is excluded. 
Art may interpoſe to ſhew theſe large parts to the 
eye, and magnify them to the imagination, by ogy 
away thickets which ſtretch quite acroſs: the rocks, fo 
as to diſguiſe their dimenſions 3 or by filling with 
wood the ſmall intervals between them, and thus, by 
concealing the want, / preſerving the appearance of 
continuation. - t 15 | | 
When rocks retire from the eye down a gradual de- 
clivity, we can, by raiſing the upper ground, deepen 
the fall, lengthen the perſpectixe, and give both 
height and extent to thoſe at a diſtance : this effect 
may be ſtill increaſed by covering that upper ground 


with a thicket, which ſhall ceaſe, or be lowered, as it 


deſcends. _ © | 


- A thicket, on other occaſions, makes the : rocks | 


which riſe out of it ſeem larger than they are. If they 
ſtand upon a bank overſpread with ſhrubs, their begin- 


ing is at the leaſt uncertain ; and the preſumption is, 
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ways fails. A winding-path, which appears to be worn, Sec 


ect than a high road, all artificial Rocks. 
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they fart from the bottom. 

Another uſe of this bruſhy waderwood is to conceal 
the fragments and rubbiſh which bave fallen from the 
ſides and the brow, and which are often unſightly. 
Rocks are ſeldom remarkable for the elegance of their 
forms ; they are too vaſt, and too rude, to pretend to 
delicacy : but their ſhapes are often agreeable ; and 
we can affect thoſe ſhapes to a certain rec, at 
leaſt we can cover many blemiſhes in them, by con- 
ducting the growth of ſhrubby and creeping plauts a- 
bout them. £208 | ? 

For all thefe purpoſes mere underwood ſuffices: but 
for 8 effects larger trees are requiſite: they are 
worthy of the ſcene; and not only ãmprovements, but 
acceſſions to its r: we are uſed to rank them 
among the nobleſt objects of nature; and when we ſec 
that they cannot aſpire to the midway of the beights 
around them, the rocks are raiſed by the compariſon. 
A ſingle tree is, therefore, often preferable to à clump: 
the faze, though really leſs, is more remarkable: and 
clumps are beſides generally exceptienable in a very 
wild ſpot, from the ſuſpicion of art which attends them; 
but a wood is free from chat ſuſpicion, and its own 
character of greatneſs recommends it to every ſcene of 
magniticence. 1 1 | . 

n the fame principle, all the confideration which 
can be, ſhould be given to the ſtreams, No number of 
little rills are equal to one broad river; and in the prin- 
cipal current, ſome varieties may be ſacrificed to ĩm- 
portance : but a degree of ſtrength ſhould always be 
preſerved: the water, though it needs not be furious, 
ſhould not be dull; for dignity, when moſt ſerene, is 
not languid ; and ſpace will hardly atone for want of 
animation. 

The character, however, of greatneſs, when divefted 
of terror, is placid. It does not, therefore, exclude 
marks of inhabitants, though it never requires them to 
tame its wildneſs: and without inviting, it occaſionally 
admits an intermixture of vegetation. It even allows 
of buildings intended only to decorate the ſcene: but 
they ne be adequate to it, both in fize and in cha- 
rater. And if cultivation is introduced, that too ſhould 
be conformable to the reſt: not a ſingle narrow patch 
cribbed out of the waſte; but the confines of a coun- 
try ſhelving into the vale, and ſuggeſting the idea of 
extent : nothing trivial ought to find admittance. But, 
on the other hand, the character is not violated by a 
mixture of agreeableneſs with its grandeur; and far 
leſs is extravagance required to ſupport it: ſtrange 

in extraordinary poſitions, enormous weights 
unaccountably ſuſtained, trees rooted in the ſides, and 
torrents ragang at the foot of the rocks, are, at the beſt, 
necdleſs exceſſes. There is a temperance in dignity, 
which is rather hurt by a wanton violence on the com- 
mon order of nature. Great objects alone, great in their 
dimenſions and in their ſtyle, are 2 — to ſa - 
tisfy and to fill the mind: when theſe fail, then, and 
then only, we are apt to have recourſe to wonder, in 
order to excite admiration. 


Deſcription Many of the circumſtances which have been men- 
of Matloek tioned concur at Matlock Bath, which is ſituated in a 


ma (in vale near three miles long, ſhut up at one end by a ri- 
erby - 


Rare.) 


fing moor, and at the other end by vaſt cliffs of rock: 
the entrance into it is hewn through one of them, and 


ts indeed a noble rude portal to a ſcene of romantic 


range of hill, my with buſhes, and great 
9. 1 


ledges of ſtone. The other fide is waſbed by the Der. 


magnificence, One ſide of the valley is 1 very 
blac 


went, and conſilts.chiefiy:of rocks; which, however, are 
often interrupted by ſteep declivities' of green ſward 
large thickets, and gentle deſcents of ſine fields f 4 
adjacent country, The rocks ſometimes form the brow 
ſometimes they f the foot, and ſometimes they break 
the fides, of the hill. At the high Tor they are 1 23 
yards above the water: in other places they are no 
more than an abrupt bank of a few feet to the river: 
for the moſt part they are nearly perpendicular, falling 
in ſeveral ages, or in one vaſt precipice, from the tap 
to the bottom. But though fimilar in ſhape, they are 
widely different in their conſtruRion: in one place they 


are irregularly. jointed, in another more uniformly rih. 


bed, in a third they form a continued furface from the 
ſummit to the baſe, and frequently they are compoſed 


of enormous maſſes of fone heaped upon each other. 


Fram ſome ſuch ſcene probably was conceived the wild 
imagination in ancient;mythology of the giants piliop 
Pelion upon Offa: in this, all is vaſt ; height, breadth, 
ſolidity, boldneſs of idea, and unity of ſtyle, combine. 
to form a character of greatneſs, conſiſtent through- 
out, not uniform, unmixed with any littleneſs, unallay. 
ed with any extravagance. 'The colour of the rocks is 
almoſt white; and Jar, ſplendour is enhanced in many 
laces by ivy and fingle yew- trees appearing among 
— the intervals between them are generally fil ed 
with a bruſhy underwood, which diverſifies and embel- 
Jliſhes the ſcene very beautifully, but for want of large 
treee adds nothing to its grandeur ; there are few of 
any note through out the vale: the beſt are in a ſmall 
wood near the 
objects around them, to the ſteeps of the hill, the lofti- 
neſs of the rocks, and the character of the Derwent. 
That character is, indeed, rather too ſtrong for the 
place: in ſize, and in the direction of its courſe, the 
river is exactly ſuch as might be wiſhed z but it is a 
torrent, in which force and fury prevail: the caſcades 
in it are - innumerable ; before the water is recovered 
from one fall, it is hurried down another; and its agi- 
tation being thus increaſed by repeated ſhocks, it 
puſhes on with reſtleſs violence to the next, where it 
daſhes againſt fragments of rocks, or foams. among 
beaps of ſtones which the ſtream has driven together. 
The colour all along is of a reddiſh brown ; even the 
foam is tinged with a duſky hue: and where there are 
no caſcades, ftill the declivity of the bed preſerves the 
rapidity, and a quantity of little breakers continue the 
turbulence of the current. Many of theſe circumſtances 
are certainly great : but a more temperate river, roll- 
ing its full tide along with ſtrength and activity, with- 
out rage; falling down one noble caſcade, inſtead of 
many; and if animated ſometimes by reſiſtance, yet 
not conſtantly ſtruggling with obſtructions; would have 
been more conſiſtent with the ſedate ſteady dignity of 
theſe noble piles of rock, whoſe brightneſs, together 
with the verdure of a vigorous and luxuriant, though 
humble vegetation, and ſome appearances of culture, 
give to the whole an air of cheerful ſerenity, which is 
diſturbed by the impetuoſity of the Derwent. 


Tun river would be better ſuited to a ſcene charac- hr 
teriſed by that terror, which the combination of great. f 1,1 
neſs with force inſpires, and which is animating and ry, 

u- 


th; but wh are not adequate to tho 
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ſentation: they give an alarm; but the ſen- 
ſations are agreeable, ſo Jang as they are kept 0 ſuch 


a5 are allixd only to terror, unmized with any that are 


- horrible and diſguſting. Art may therefore be uſed to 
heighten them 'to diſplay the objeQs which are diſtine 
guiſhed by greatueſs, to improve the circumſtances 
which denote force, to mark thaſe which intimate dan. 
ger, and. to blend. with all here and there a (call of 
melancholy. 1 2 | Zn in 
Greatneſs is as eſſential to the character of terror as 
to that of dignity: vaſt efforts in little, objects are but 
ridiculous; nor can force be ſuppoſed upon triſles inea · 
able of reſiſtance. On the other band, it mult. be al- 
wed, that exertion and violence ſupply ſome want of 
ſpace. A rock wonderfully ſupported, or threateni 
to fall, acquires, greatneſs from its ſituation, whie 
it has not in dimenſions; ſo circumſtanced, the ſize ap- 
ars to be monſtrous: à torrent haus a conſequence 
which a placid river of equal breadth cannot pretend 


to: and. a tree, which would be inconſiderable in the 


natural ſoil, becomes important when is burſts forth 
from a rockt. :: 414 01 hon) Fern 
Such circumſtances ſhould. be always induſtriouſly 
fought for z it may be worth while to cut down ſeve- 
ral trees, in order to exhibit one apparently rooted in 
the ſtone. By the removal perhaps of only a little 
bruſh- wood, the alarming diſpoſition of a rock, ſtrange 
y undermined, rivetted, or ſuſpended, may be ſhewn; 
and if there be any ſoil above its brow, ſome trees 
planted there, and impending over it, will make the 
object ſtill more extraordinary. As to the ſtreams, 
great alterations may generally be made in them: and 
therefore it is of uſe to aſcertain the ſpecies proper to 
each ſcene, becauſe it is in our power to enlarge or 
contract their dimenſions ; to accelerate or retard their 
rapidity z to form, increaſe, or take away obſtructions; 
and always to improve, often to change, their characters. 
| Inhabitants furniſh 7 opportunities to 
ſtrengthen the appearances of force, by giving intima- 
tions of danger. A houſe placed at the edge of a pre · 
pice, any building on the. pinnacle of a crag, makes 
that ſituation ſeem formidable, which might otherwiſe 
have been unnoticed ;- a ſteep, in itſelf not vory re- 
markable, becomes alarming, when a path is carried 
aſlant up the fide: a rail on the bro ofa perpendicus 
lar fall, ſhews that the height is frequented and dange · 
rous: and a common foot - bridge thrown over a cleſt 
between rocks has a {till ſtronger effect. In all theſe 
inſtances, the ĩmagination immediately tranſports the 
ſpectator to the ſpot, and ſuggelts the idea of looking 
down ſuch a depth: in the laſt, that depib is a chaſm, 
and the ſituation is directly over it. 
In other inſtances, exertion and danger 
tend the occupatians- of the inhabitants: 
a —— if way, doun  & . 1 
Hangs one that gathers ſamphire; dreadful trade! 
n a circumſtance choſen by the great maſter. of nature, 
to agpravate the terrors of the ſcene he deſcribes. 
Mines are frequent in rocky places: and they are full 
of ideas ſuited to ſuch occaſions. To theſe may ſome- 
umes be added the operations of engines: for machi- 
very, eſpecially when its powers are ſtupendous or its 
ellects ſormidable, is an effort of art which may be ac 


ſeem to at- 


commodated to the ext 


ſelf is truly great and awful, ſo far from be ing diſturb- 44 uy 
ed, becomes more intereſting end important, by che Deſcription 
buſineſs to which it is deſtined. It is a chaſm between _—_— 
two high ranges of hill, which riſe almoſt perpendicu- oled Sy- 
Jarly from the water; the rocks on the ſides are moſtly mond's 
heavy. maſſes, and their calour 4s generally brown: but Gate, be- 
here and there a pale icraggy ſhape farts up to a vaſt — "amy 
height above the reſt, unconnected, broken, and bare: mouth. 
large trees frequently force out their way amongſt 
them: und many of them ſtand far back in the covert, 
where their natural duſky hue 3s deepened by the ſha- 
dow which overhangs them. The river tod, as it re- 
tires, loſes itſelf in woods, which eloſe immediately a- 
bove, then riſe thick and high, and darken the water. 
In the midſt of all this gloom is an iron forge, cover- 
ed with a hlack cloud of ſmoke, and ſurrounded with 
-half-burned ore, with coal, and with cinders:. the fuet 
for it is brought down a path, worn into ſteps na 
and ſteep, and winding among precipices: — 
is an open ſpace of barren moor, about which are ſcat - 
tercd the huts of tbe workmen. It ſtands cleſe to the 
caſcade of the Weir; where the agitation of the cur- 
rent is increaſed by large fragments of rocks, which 
have been ſwept down by floods from the banks, or 
ſhavered by tempeſts from the brow: and the ſullen 
found, at ſtated intervals, from the ſtrokes of the great 
hammers in the forge, deadens the roar of the water - 
fall. Juſt below it, while the rapidity of the fiream 
ſtill continues, a ferry is carried neroſs it: and lower 
down'the fiſhermenaſe little round boats, called trucalrr, 
the remains, perhaps, of the ancient Britiſh navigation, 
which the leaſt motion will overſet, and the ſhghteſt 
touch may deſtroy. All the employments of the pee» 
ple ſeem to require either exertion or caution: and the 
ideas of force or of danger which attend them, give to the 
ſcene an animation unknown in a ſolitary, though per- 
fectly compatible with tlie wildeſt romantic ſituat ions. 

But marks of inhabitants muſt not be carried to the 
length of cultivation, which is too mild for the rug- 
fallen of the'place, and has beſides an air of cheer- 

Ineſs inconſiſtent with the character of terror: a little 
inclination towards melancholy is: generally acceptable, 
at leaſt to the excluſion of all gaiety; and beyond that 
Point, fo far as to throw juſt a tinge of gloom upon 
the ſcene. For this purpoſe, the objects whale colour 
is obſcure ſhould be preferred 3 and thoſe which ate 
too bright may be thrown into ſhadow : the wood may 
be thickened, and the dark greens abound in it: if it is 
neceſſatily thin, yews and ſhabby firs ſhould be ſcat- 
tered about it: and ſometimes to ſhew a withering or 
a dead tree, it may for a ſpace be cleared entirely a- 
way. All ſuch circumſtances are acquiſitions, if they 
can be had without detriment to the principal charac- 
ter: for it muſt ever be remembered, that where ter- 
ror prevails, melancholy is but a ſecondary conſidera- 5 
tion. ; | PRs Gem | 

Fus different ſpecies of rocks often meet in the Gerader 
ſame place, and compoſe a noble ſcene, which is not ſed by 
diſtinguiſhed by any particular character: it is only fancy. 
when one eminemtly prevails, that it deſerves ſuch a 
preference as to exclude every other. Sometimes a 
ſpot, remarkable for nothing but its wildneſs, is higbly 
romantic: and when this wildneſs riſes to ä 
a the 
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A ſoene at the New Weir on the Wye, which in it- Rocks. 
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Section IV. the moſt f 


Rocks. 


46 
Deſcription 


of Dove- 


dale, (near 
. Aſhbourne 


in Derby- 
Eien). 


tion, and appearance. 


lar, the moſt oppoſite forms and combi- 
nations are thrown together, then a mixture alſo of ſe- 
veral characters adds to the number of inſtances which 
there concur to diſplay the inexhauſtible variety of na- 
ture. "FS. x ; YET! 

So much variety, ſo much fancy, are ſeldom. found 
within the ſame extent as in Dovedale. It is about two 
miles in length, 'a deep, narrow, hollow valley: both 
the ſides are of rock; and the Dove in its paſſage be- 
tween them is perpetually changing its courſe, its mo- 
It is never leſs than ten, nor 
ſo much as twenty yards wide, and generally about 
four feet deep; but tranſparent to the bottom, except 
when it is covered with a foam of the pureſt white, 
under water-falls which are perfectly lucid. Theſe 
are very numerous, but very different. In ſome places 


they ſtretch ſtraight acroſs, or aſlant the ftream : in 


others, they are only partial; and the water either 
daſhes againſt the ſtones, and leaps over them, or, 
pouring along a ſteep, rebounds upon thoſe below 

ometimes it ruſhes through the ſeveral openings be- 
tween them; ſometimes it drops gently down; and at 


other times it is driven back by the obſtruction, and 


turns into an eddy. In one particular ſpot, the val- 
ley almoſt clofing, leaves bardly a paſſage for the ri- 
ver, which pent up, and ftruggling for a vent, rages 
and roars and foams, till it has extricated itſelf from 
the confinement. In other parts, the ſtream, though 
never languid, is often gentle; flows round a little 
deſart iſland, glides” between bits of bulruſhes, diſ- 
perſes itſelf among tufts of graſs or of moſs, bubbles 
about a water-dock, or plays with the ſlender threads 


of aquatic plants which float upon the ſurface. The 


rocks all along the dale vary as often in their ſtructure, 
as the ftream in its motion. In one place, an extended 


_ ſurface gradually diminiſhes from a broad baſe almoſt to 


an edge; in another, a heavy top hanging forwards, 
overſhadows all beneath: ſometimes many different 
ſhapes are confuſedly tumbled together; and ſome- 


times they are broken into ſlender ſharp pinnacles, 


which riſe upright, often two or three together, and 
often in more numerous-cInſterss On this fide of the 
dale, they are unniverſally bare; on the other, they are 
intermixed with wood ; and the vaſt height of both the 
fides, with the narrowneſs of the interval between 
them, uces a further variety: for whenever the 
Fun ſhines from behind the one, the form of it is di - 
ſtinctly and completely caft upon the other; the rug- 
ged ſurface on which it falls diverſiſies the tints; and 
a ſtrong reflected light often glares on the edge of the 
deepeſt ſhadow. The rocks never continue long in 
the ſame figure or ſituation, and are very much ſepa - 
rated from each other: ſometimes they form the ſides 
of the valley, in precipices, in ſteeps, or in ſtages ; 
ſometimes they ſeem to riſe in the bottom, and lean 
back againſt the bill; and ſometimes they ſtand out 
quite detached, heaving up in cumbrous piles, or ſtart · 
ing into conical ſhapes, like vaſt ſpars, an 100 feet 
high; ſome are firm and ſolid throughout, ſome are 
cracked, and ſome, ſplit and undermined, are wonder- 
fully upheld by fragments apparently unequal. to- the 
weight they ſuſtain. One is placed before, one over 
another, and one fills, at ſome diſtance behind, an inter- 
val between two. The changes in their diſpoſition are 
infinite; every ſtep produces ſome new combination; 
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| Patt ! 
they are continually croſſing, advancing, and retirin's = 
the breadth of the valley is never the ſame 40 yards ti. Bunn, 
ther: at the narrow paſs which has been mentioned, e 
the rocks almoſt meet at the top, and the ſky is ſeen g 
through a chink between them: juſt by this gloom 
abyſs, is a wider opening, more light, more dare, 
more cheerfulneſs, than any Where elſe in the dale 
Nor are the forms and the fituations of the rocks their 
only variety': many of them are perforated by lar 
natural cavities, ſome of which open to the ſky, ſome 
terminate in dark receſſes, and through ſome are to 
be ſeen ſeveral more uncouth arches; and rude Pillars 
all detached; and retiring beyond each other; with the 
light ſhining in between them, till a rock far 'behind 
them cloſes the perſpeQive : the noiſe of the caſcades 
in the river echoes amongſt them}; the water may often 
be heard at the ſame time gurgling near, and roaring _ 
at a diſtance; but no other ſounds diſturb the ſileuee of 
the =_ the only trace of men is a blind path, but 
lightly and but ſeldom trodden, by thoſe whom curio- 
ſity leads to ſee the wonders they have been told of 
Dovedale. It ſeems, indeed, a fitter haunt for more 
ideal beings: the whole has the air of enchantment; 
The perpetual ſhifting of the ſcenes; the quick tranſi. 
Lions, the total changes; then the forms all around, 
1 as chance can caſt, wild as nature can pro- 
uce, and various as imagination can invent; the force 
which ſeems to have been exerted to place ſome of the 
rocks where they are now fixed immoveable, the ma · 
gie by which others appear ſtill to be ſuſpended the 
k caverns, the illuminated receſſes, "the 'flecting 
ſhadows, and the gleams of _ — on the 
ſides, or trembling on the ſtream 3 and the lonelineſs 
and the ſtillneſs of the place, all crowding together 
on the mind, almoſt realize the ideas which naturally 
2 themſelves in this region of romance and of 
© The ſolitude of ſuch a ſcene is apreeable, on ac- 
count of the endleſs entertainment which its variety 
affords, and in the contemplation of which both the eye 
and the mind are delighted to indulge ; marks of inha- 
bitants and cultivation would diſturb that ſolitude ; and 
ornamental buildings are too artificial in a place fo ab- 
ſolately free from reſtraint. The only accompaniments 
proper for it are wood and water; and by theſe ſome- 
times improvements may be made. When two rocks 
fimilar in "ſhape and poſition are near together, by 
ſkirting one of them with wood, while the other is 
left bare, a materia] diſtinction is eſtabliſhed between 
them: if the ſtreams be throughout of one character, 
it is in our power, and ſhould be our aim, to intro- 
duce another. Variety is the peculiar property of tho 
ſpot, and every acceſſion to it is a valuable acquiſition. 
n the ſame principle, endeavours ſhould he uſed, not 
only to multiply, but to aggravate differences, and to 
increaſe diſtinctions into contraſts : but the ſubject 
will impoſe a caution againſt attempting too much. 
Art muſt almoſt deſpair of improving a ſcene, where 
nature ſeems to have exerted her invention; :: 
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-* Bvitvixcs are the very reverſe. of rocks. They : : 
are abſolutely in our power, both the {ſpecies and the * 


ſituation 3 and hence ariſes the exceſs: in which _ 
0 


| . abound. The debre of doing ſomething, is 
10 ſtronger than the fear of doing too much : theſe may 
4 always be procured by expence, / and bought by thaſe 
who know not how to chooſe; who conſider profu- 
ſion as ornament, and confound. by number. inſtead. 
of diſtinguiſhing, by variety. gent: s 
Buildings probably were firſt - introduced into gar- 

dens oy for convenience, ſto afford refuge 
a ſudden ſhower, and ſhelter againſt the wind; or, at 
the moſt, to be ſeats for. a party; or for retirement. 
They have ſince been converted into objects, and. now] Ʒͥ 
the original w/e is too often forgotten in the greater 
urpoſes to which they are applied: they are conſi · 
dered as objects only ; the infide is totally neglected, 
and a pompous edifice frequently wants a room bare - 
ly comfortable. Sometimes the pride of, making a; 
Javiſh diſplay to a viſitor, without any regard to the. 
owner's enjoyments, and ſometimes too ſcrupulous an 
attention to the ſtyle of the ſtructure, occaſions a po- 
verty and dulneſs within, which deprives the, buildin 
of part of theit᷑ utility. But in a garden they oug 
to be conſidered: both as beautiful objects, and as a- 
cable retreats : if a character becomes them, it is 
that of the ſcene they belong to; not. that of their 
primitive application. A Grecian temple or Gothic 
church, may adorn ſpots where it would be affecta- 
tion to preſerve that ſolemnity within, which is pro- 
per for places of devotion: they are not to be exad 
models, ſubjects only of curiolity or ſtudy ; they are 
alſo ſeats: and ſuch ſeats; will be little frequented by 
the proprietor ; his mind muſt generally be indiſpoſed 
to ſo much ſimplicity, and ſo much gloom, in the 
midſt of gaiety, richneſs, and variety. "5 
But though the interior of buildings ſhould. not be 
diſregarded, it is by their, exterior that they become 
eljets ; and ſometimes by the one, ſometimes by the 
other, and ſometimes. by both, they are entitled to be 
conſidered as characters. g 
As objects, they are deſigned either to diſtingui/h, 
for or to break, or to 
* * | Nee, 

. The differences between one wood, one lawn, one piece 
of water, and another, are not always very apparent; 
the ſeveral parts of a garden would, therefore, oſten 
ſeem ſimilar, if they were not diſtinguiſhed by build- 
ings: but theſe are ſo obſervable, ſo obvious at a 
glance, ſo eafily retained in the memory, they mark 
the ſpots where they are placed with ſo much ſtrength, 
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power, that parts thus diſtinguiſned can never be con - 
founded together. Vet. it by no means follows, that 
therefore every ſcene mult have its edifice: the want 
of one is ſometimes a variety; and other circumſtances. 
are often ſufficiently characteriſtic: it is only when 
theſe too nearly agree, that we muſt have recourſe to 
buildings for differences : we can introduce, exhibit, 
or contraſt them as we pleaſe: the moſt ſtriking ob- 
ect is thereby made a mark of diſtinction; — the 
torce of this firſt impreſlion prevents our obſerving the 
points of reſemblance. _ __. 

| The uniformity of a view may be broken by ſimi- 
ir means, and on the ſame principle: when a wide 
heath, a drea 
ſpect, o bjects which catch the eye ſupply the want of 
"rity: none are ſo effectual for this purpoſe as build · 
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ples, no Tur 


any number: and a careleſs 


adorn, the ſcenes to which they are 
* | | which are induftriouſly ſhewn. 


they attract the relation of all around with ſo much 


moor, or a continued plain, is in pro- 


- 
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ings.” Plantations or water can have no very ſen- Section V. 
ſible effect, unleſs they are large or numerous, and Bu1LD-, 
almoſt change the character of the ſcene; but a ſmall . 
ſingle building diverts the attention at once from the 
ſameneſs of the extent; which it breaks, but does not 


divide; and diverſifies, without altering, its nature. 


The deſign, however, muſt not be apparept. The me- 


rit of a cottage applied to this purpoſe, conſiſts in its 


being free from the ſuſpicion; and a few trees near it 
will dns the object, and account for: its poſi- 
tion. ins are a hackneyed device immediately de- 
tected, unleſs their ſtyle be ſingular, or their dimen- 
ſions extraordinary. The ſemblance of an ancient 
Britiſh monument might be adapted to the ſame end, 
with little trouble, and great ſucceſs. The materials 
might be brick, or even timber plaſtered over, if 
ſtone could not eaſily be procured: whatever they 
were, the fallacy would not be diſcernible; it is an 
object to be ſeen at a diſtance, rude, and large, and 


in character agreeable to a wild open view. But no 
buildi 


ought to be introduced, which may not in 
reality belong to ſuch a ſituation: no Grecian tem- 
Eich moſques, no Egyptian obeliſks or py- 
ramids ;; none imported from Recien countries, and 
unuſual here. The apparent artifice would deſtroy an 
effect which: is ſa nice as to be weakened, if objects 
oper to produce it are diſplayed with too much o- 
1 if they ſeem to be contrivances, not acci- 
dents 3 and the advantage of their poſition appear to 
be more laboured than natural. | 
But in a garden, where objects are intended only 
to adorn, every ſpecies of 9 may be admit- 
ted, from the Grecian down to the Chineſe; and the 
choice is ſo free, that the miſchief moſt to be appre- 
hended, is an abuſe of this latitude in the multiplici- 
ty of buildings. Few ſcenes can bear more than two 
or three: in . a ſingle one has a greater effect than 
limpſe, here and there, 
of ſuch as belong d to different parts, fre- 
quently enliven the landſkip with more ſpirit than thoſe, 
If the effect of a par- 
tial fight, or a diſtant view, were more attended to, 
many ſcenes —.— be filled, without being crowded ; 
a greater number of buildings would be tolerated, 
when they ſeemed to be nf not forced; and the 
animation, and the richneſs of the objects, might be 
had without pretence or diſplay. | 
Too fond an oſtentation of buildings, even of thoſe 
which are principal, is a common error; and when all 
is done, they are not always ſhewn to the greateſt ad- 
vantage. Though their ſymmetry and their beauties 
ought in general to be diſtinctly and fully ſeen, yet an 
oblique is ſometimes better than a direct view: and 


they are often leſs agreeable objects when entire, than 


when a part is covered, or their extent is interrupted; 
when they are boſomed in. wood, as well as backed 
by it; or appear between the ftems of trees which 
riſe before or above them: thus thrown into perſpec- 
tive, thus grouped and accompanied, they may be as 
important as if they were quite expoſed, and are fre- 
quently more pictureſque and beautiful. 

But a ftill greater advantage ariſes from this ma- 
nagement, in connecting them with the ſcene : they 
are conſiderable, and different from all around them; 
inclined therefore to ſeparate from the reſt ; and yet 


they 3 
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they are ſometimes ill more detached by the pains 
taken to exhibit them : that very importance whuch is 
ought to be a reaſon for 
guarding againſt the 1 ndence to which it is natu- 
rally prone, and by which an object, which ought to 


be a part of the whole, is redueed to à mere indivi- 


dual. An elevated is generally a noble fituation. 
When it is a point or a pinnacle, the ſtructure may be a 


continuation ofthe aſoent; and on many occaſions, ſome 


parts of the building may deſcend lower than others, 


and multiply the appearances of connection: but an 
edifice in the midſt of an extended ridge, commonly 
ſeems naked alone, and-impoſed upon the brow, not 


joined to it. If wood, to accompany it, will not 
grow there, it had better be brought a little way down 


the declivity; and then all behind, above, and about 


it, are ſo many points of contact, by which it is in- 
.corporated into the landſkip. wo 


o 


pear to be caſual; A little mount jaſt large enough 
for it: a ſmall piece of water below, of no other uſe 
than to refle& it ; and a plantation cloſe behind, evi» 
dently placed there only to give it relief; are as arti- 
ficial as the ſtructure itſelf, and alienate it from the 
ſcene of nature into which it is introduced, and to 
which it 


the adjacent parts, as to anſwer other purpoſes, tho? 
applicable to this; that they may be bends of union, 
not marks of difference ; and that the fituation may 
appear to have been choſen, at the moſt, not made, for 
the building. | | | 
In the Hoice of a ſituation, that which ſhews the 
building beſt ought generally to be preferred: emi- 
nence, relief, boy every other advantage which can 
be, ought to be 22 to an object of ſo much conſidera- 
tion: they are for the moſt part deſirable; ſometimes 
neceſſary; and exceptionable only when, inſtead of ri- 
ſing out of the ſcene, they are forced into it, and a 
cbntrivance to procure them at any rate is avowed 
without any diſguiſe. There are, however, oceaſions, 
ia which the moſt tempting advantages of ſituation 
muſt be waved ; the general compolition may forbid a 
building in one ſpot, or,xequire it in another; at o- 
ther times, the intereſt of the particular groupe it be- 
langs to, may exact a ſacrifice of the opportunities to 
exhibit its beauties and importance; and at all times, 
the pretenſions of every individual object muſt give 
way to the greater effect of the whole. | 
Tus ſame ſtructure which adorns as an object, may 
alſo be expreſſive as a character. Where the former is 
not wanted, the latter may be defirable : or it may be 
weak for one purpoſe, and ſtrong for the other; it 
may be grave, or Bay 3 mopnificent, or ſimple ; and, 
according to its ſtyle, may or may not be agreeable to 
rhe place it is applied to. But mere conſiſtency is not 
all the merit which buildings can claim: their charac- 
ters are fometimes ſtrong enough to termine, improve, 
or correct, that of the ſcene; and they are ſo conſpicu- 
ous, and ſo diſtinguiſhed, that whatever force they 
have 1s I cod ſenſibly felt. They are fit 
therefore to make a firſt impreſſion; and when a ſcene 
is but faintly characteriſed, they give at once a caſt 


which ſpreads over the whole, and which the weaker 


lightnels of # ſpire, the airineſs of an open rotunds, 


profuſion: a retired ſpot, which mipht have been paſſed 


marked by a lonely dwelling, or the remains of a de- 
| ſerted habitation. | A | 

Aceompanimeats are important to a building; but 
they loſe much of their effect, when they do not ap- 


ought to be reconciled. Theſe appendages! 
therefore ſhould be ſo diſpoſed, and ſo eonnected with 


parts concur to ſupport, though perhaps they 
"IT to produce . 8 * _y 
do they ſtop at fixing an uneertainty, or 
moving a doubt; they raife and enforce y/ ** 
already marked: » tempſe adds dignify to the noblef 
a cottage ſimplicity to the moſt ruralf ſeenes; the- 


the ſplendor of a continued eolonnade, are lefs orna- 


mental than expreſſive ; others improve cheerfulneſa 
into gaiety, gloom into ſolemnity, and richneſs into 


unobſerved, is noticed for is tranquillity. as ſoon as ; 
1s appropriated by fome iraCtors ts 4etrode ; — 
the moſt unfrequented place ſeems leſs folitary than 
one which appears to have been the haunt of a ſingle 
individual, or even of a ſequeſtered family, and is 


* The means are the fame, the application of them on 
is different, when buildings are uſed to corred the cha. 
racter of the ſcene ; to enliven its dulnefs, mitigate its 
gloom, or to check its extravagance; and, on a variety of 
occaſions, to ſoften, to aggravate, or to counteract, par- 
ticular circumſtances attending it. But care muſt be ta- 
ken that they do not contradi@ too ſtrongly the prevail. 
ing idea: they may leſſen the drearinefs of a waſte, but 
they cannot give it amenity; they may abate horrors, 
but they will never convert them into graces ; they may 
make a tame ſcene agreeable, and even intereſting, not 
romantic; or turn lem into cheerfulneſs, but not 
into gaiety. In theſe, and in many other inſtances, 
they correct the character, by giving it an inclination 
towards a better, which is not very different; but 
they can hardly alter it entirely: when they are to- 
tally inconſiſtent with it, they are at the beſt ny- 
gatory. 2 W N 
The great effects which have been aſcribed to build- 
ings, do not depend upon thoſe trivial ornaments and 
r which are often too much relied on; ſuch 
as the furniture of a hermitage, painted glaſs in a 
Gothic church, and ſculpture about a Grecian tem- 
ple; groteſque or bacchanalian figures to denote 
gaiety, and death's-heads to ſignify melancholy. 
Such devices are only deſcriptive, not expreſſive, of 
character; and muſt not be ſubſtituted in the ftead of 
thoſe ſuperior properties, the want of which they ac- 
knowledge, but do not ſupply. They befides often 
require time to trace their meaning, and to ſee their 
applieation; but the peculiar excellence of buildings 
is, that their effects are inſtantaneous, and therefore 
the tmpreſſions they make are forcible, In order to 
to produce ſuch effects, the general ſtyle of the ſtrue- 
ture, and its poſition, are the principal confiderations: 
either of them will ſometimes be ſtrongly characteri- 
ſtic alone; united, their powers are very great; and 
both are ſo important, that if they do not coneur, at 
leaſt they muſt not contradict one another, The co- 
lour alſo of the buildings is feldom a matter of indif. 
ference : that exceſſive brightneſs which is too indiſ- 
criminately uſed to render them conſpicuous, is apt to 
diſturb the harmony of the whole, ſometimes makes 
them too glaring as objects, and is often ineonſiſtent 
with their characters. When theſe eſſential points 
are ſecured, ſubordinate circumſtances may be made 
to agree with. them; and though minute, they = 


— 


th 
b V not be improper, if they are not affected; they fre- 


ently mark a corre ſpondence between the outſide 
and the inſide of a building: in the latter they are 
not inconſiderable; they may there be obſerved at 
leiſure, and there they explain in detail. the charac- 
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9 _ enumerate the ſeveral buildings which may be 
pecies and £4 for convenĩence, or diſtinct ion, as ornaments, or 
3 as characters, would lead us far from our ſubject into 
a treatiſe of architecture: for every branch of archi- 
tecture furniſhes, on different occaſions, objects proper 
ſor a garden; and different ſpecies may meet in the 
ſame compoſition: no analogy exiſts between the age 


ſpot they are applied to, except in ſome particular in- 
ſtances; but, in general, they are naturalized to a 

lace of the moſt improved cultivated nature by their 
eſſects: beauty is their uſe ; and they are conſiſtent 
with each, other, if all are conformable to the ſtyle of 
the ſcene, proportioned to its extent, and agreeable to, 


its character. On the other hand, vatieties more than 
— ſufficient for any particular ſpot, enough for a very 
* extenſive view, may be found in every ſpecies; to each 
. alſo belong a number of characters; the Grecian ar- 
t chitecture can lay aſide its dignity in a ruſtic building, 
, and the caprice of the Gothic is ſometimes not incom- 
7 patible with greatneſs: our choice therefore may be 
Mt confined to the variations of one ſpecies, - or range 
ot through the contraſts of many, as circumſtances, taſte, 
8, or other conſiderations, ſhall determine. 
on The choice of ſituations is alſo very free. Circum-, 
ut ſtances which are requiſite to particular ſtructures, 
o- may often be combin& happily with others, and enter 
u- into a variety of compoſitions: even where they are 
* appropriated, they may ſtill be applied in ſeveral de- 
Id. grees, and the ſame edifice may thereby be accommo- 
nd dated to very different ſcenes, Some buildings which 
ach have a juſt expreſſion when accompanied with proper 
u a appendages, have none without them; they may 
m · therefore be characters in one place, and only objects 
ote in another. On all theſe occaſions, the application is 
ly. allowable, if it can be made without inconfiltency: a 
of bermitage muſt not be cloſe to a road; but whether 
d of it be expoſed to view on the fide of a mountain, or 
AG» concealed in the depth of a wood, is almoſt a matter 
ften of indifference z that it is at a diſtance from public 
heir reſort, is ſufficient, A caſtle muſt not be ſunk in a 
1g3 bottom; but that it ſhould ſtand on the utmoſt pin- 
fore nacle of a hill, is not neceſſary: on a lower knole, 
r to and backed by the riſe, it may appear to greater ad- 
truce vantage as an object, and be much more important to 
Net. the general compoſition, A. tower, | 
, and © Boſom'd high in tufted trees,” 
ur, at has been ſelected by one of our greateſt poets as a ſin- 
© A. gular beauty; and the juſtneſs of his choice has been 
ME. lo generally acknowledged, that the deſcription is be- 
ven 5 come almoſt proverbial: and yet a tower does not ſeem 
ap 5 dligned to be ſurrounded by a wood ; but the ap- 
gem prarance may be accounted for: it does ſometimes 
inte occur; and we are eaſily ſatisfied of the propriety, 
ur when the effect is ſo pleaſing. Many buildings, which 
: may rom their ſplendor beſt become an open expoſure, 
2 4 will yet be ſometimes not ill beſtowed on a more ſe- 


Vor. V. 


ter which is more generally expreſſed in the air of the 


and the country hence they are borrowed, and the 


GAR D E N IN G. 


ferred to an eminent, ſituation, may occaſionally be 
objects in very conſpicuous poſitions, A Grecian 
temple, from its peculiar grace and dignity, deſerves 


every diſtinction; it may, however, in the depth of a 


wood, be ſo ciroumſtanced, that the want of thoſe ad-. 
vantages to which it ſeems entitled, will not be re- 
gretted. A happier ſituation cannot be deviſed, than 


that of the temple of Pan at the ſouth lodge on En - 
field chace. It is of the uſual oblong form, encom- 


paſſed by a colonnade; in dimenſions, and in ſtyle, it is 
equal to a moſt extenſive landſkip: and yet by the an- 
tique and ruftic air of its Doric columns without baſes 
by the chaſtity of its little ornaments, a crook, a pipe, 
and a ſcrip, and thole only over the doors; and by 
the ſimplicity of the whole both within and without; 
it is adapted with ſo much propriety to the thickets 


which conceal it from the view, that no one can wiſh 


it to be brought forward, who is ſenſible to the charms 


of the Arcadian ſcene which this building alone has 


created. On the other hand, a very ſpacious field, or 
ſneep- walk, will not be diſgraced by a cottage, a Dutch 


barn, or a hay - ſtack; nor will they, though ſmall and 


familiar, appear to be inconſiderable or inſignificant 
objects. Numberleſs other inſtances might be ad- 
duced to prove the impoſſibility of reſtraining parti- 
cular * to particular ſituations, upon any ge- 
neral principles: the variety in their forms is hardly 
greater than in their application. 90 55 


Jo this great variety muſt be added the many changes Of rains. 
_ which may be made by the means of rains. They are 


a claſs by themſelves, beautiful as objects, expreſſive as 
characters, and peculiarly calculated to connect with 
appendages into elegant groupes. They may be accom- 
modated with eaſe to irregularity of ground, and their 
diſorder is improved by it. They may be intimately 
blended with trees and thickets; and the interruption 
is an advantage: for ĩimperfection and obſcurity are 
their properties; and to carry the imagination to 
ſomething greater than is ſeen, is their effect. They 
may- for any of theſe purpoſes be ſeparated into de- 
tached pieces; contiguity is not neceſſary, nor even 
the appearance of it, if the relation be une ber ; but 
ſtraggling ruins have a bad effect, when the ſeveral 
— are equally conſiderable. There ſhould be one 
arge maſs to raiſe an idea of greatneſs, to attract the 
others about it, and to be a common centre of union 
to all: the ſmaller pieces then mark the original di- 
menſions of one extenſive ſtructure ; and no longer 
appear to be the remains of ſeveral little build- 
ings. 

An remains excite an inquiry into the former ſtate 
of the edifice, and fix the mind in a contemplation of 
the uſe it was applied to; beſides the characters ex- 
preſſed by their ſtyle and poſition, they ſuggeſt ideas 
which would not ariſe from the buildings if entire. 
The purpoſes of many have ceaſed: an abbey, or a 
caſtle, if complete, can now be no more than a dwell- 
ing; the memory of the times, and of the manners 
to which they are adapted, is preſerved only in hifto- 
ry, and in ruins ; and certain | rac: of regret, of 
veneration, or compaſſion, attend the recolleQion. 
Nor are theſe confined to the remains of buildings 
which are now in diſuſe: thoſe of an old manſion raife 

4 reflections 
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queſtered ſpot, either to characteriſe or adorn it; and Seien v. 
others, for which a ſolitary would in general be pre- BY! to- 
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G AR DEN IN O. 


refleRions on the domeſtic comforts once enjoyed, and 
the ancient hoſpitality which reigned there. What- 


ever building we ſee in decay, we naturally contraſt 


its preſent to its former ſtate, and delight to ruminate 
on the compariſon, It is true that fuch effects pro- 
petly belong to real ruins; they are however pro- 
duced in a certain degree by thoſe which are ficti- 
tious: the impreſſions are not ſo ſtrong, but they are 
i fimilar z and the repreſentation, though it does 
not preſent facts to the memory, yet ſuggeſts ſubjects 
to the imagination. But, in order to afte& the fancy, 
the ſuppoſed original deſign ſhould be clear, the uſe 
obvious, and the form eaſy to be traced: no frag- 
ments ſhould be hazarded without a precife meaning, 
and an evident connection; none ſhould be perplexed 
in their conſtruction, or uncertain as to their applica- 
tion. Conjectures about the form, raiſe doubts about 
the exiſtence of the ancient ſtructure: the mind muſt 
not be allowed to heſitate; it muſt be hurried away 
from examining into the reality, by the exactneſs and 
the force of the reſemblance. | 

In the ruins of Tintern abbey, the original conſtruc- 
tion of the church is perfectly marked; and it is prin- 
cipally from this circumſtance that they are celebrated 
as a ſubject of curiolity and contemplation. The walls 
are almoſt entire; the roof only is fallen in, but moſt 
of the columns which divided the ayles are ſtill ſtand- 
ing : of thoſe which have dropped down, the baſes 
remain, every one exactly in its place; and in the 
middle of the nave four lofty arches, which once ſup- 
ported the ſteeple, riſe high in the air above all & 
reſt, each reduced now to a narrow rim of ſtone, but 
completely preſerving its form. The ſhapes even of 
the windows are little altered: but ſome of them are 
quite obſcured, others partially ſhaded, by tufts of 
ivy; and thoſe which are moſt clear, are edged with 
its ſlender tendrils, and lighter foliage, wreathing 
about the fides and the diviſions: it winds round the 


pillars; it clings to the walls; and in one of the ayles 


cluſters at the topin bunches, ſo thick and fo large, as to 


darken the ſpace below. The other ayles, and the great 


nave, are expoſcd to the ſky : the floor is entirely over · 
fpread with turf; and to keep it clear, from weeds and 
buſhes, is now its higheſt preſervation. Monkiſh 
tomb-ſtones, and the monuments of benefactors lon 


fince forgotten, appear above the. green ſward ; the 


Parr II. Or THost PROPERTIES IN THE OBJECTS or NATURE win 
SHOULD DETERMINE Tus CHOICE and ARRANGEMENT of THEM IN 


GARDENING. 


Sxer. I. Of Art. 


1 ſeveral conſtituent parts of the ſcenes. of 


nature having now been conſidered, the next in- 
quiry is into the particular principles and circum- 
ſtances which may affect them when they are applied 
to the ſubjeas of gardening. 
It has always been ſuppoſed, that art muſt then 
interfere: but art was carricd to exceſs, when from 
acceſſory it became principal, and the ſubje& upon 
which it was employed was brought under regula- 
tions leſs applicable to that than to any other; when 
ground, wood, and water, were reduced to mathema- 


Part II. 
baſes of the pillars which have fallen, riſe out of it. 3 % 
. , | , 3 Sechon l. 
and maimed effigies, and ſculpture worn with age and Axrx 
weather, Gothic capitals, carved cornices, and rariouy ——— 
fragments, are ſcattered about, or lie in beaps . piled 
up together. Other ſhattered pieces, though dif. 
jointed and mouldering, ftill occupy their original 
places; and a ſtair-caſe much impaired, which led tu 
a tower now no more, is ſuſpended at à great height 
uncovered and inacceſſible. Nothing is perfect; dee 
memorials of every part ſtill ſubſiſt; all certain, but 
all in decay; and ſuggeſting, at once, every idea 
which can occur in a ſeat of devotion, ſolitude, and 
deſolation. Upon ſuch models, fictitious ruins ſhould 
be formed; and if any parts are entirely loft, they 
ſhould be ſuch as the imagination can eaſily ſupply 
from thoſe which are Kill remaining. Diſtinct traces 
of the building which is ſuppoſed to have exiſted, are 
leſs liable to the * rag ot artifice, than an unmean- 
ing heap of confuſion. Preciſion is always ſatisfac- 
tory, but in the reality it is only agreeable; in the 
copy, it is eſſential to the imitation. | ** | 
A materia] circumſtance to the truth of the imita- 
tion, is, that the 'ruin appear to be very old. The 
dea is befides intereſting in itſelf : a-monument of 
antiquity is never ſeen with indifference z and a ſem- 
blance of age may be given to the repreſentation, by 
the hue of the materials, the growth of ivy and other 
plants, and cracks and fragments ſeemingly occa- 
fioned rather by decay than by deſtruct ion. An appen- 
dage evidently more modern than the principal ftruc- 
ture will ſometimes corroborate the effect: the ſhed of 
a cottager amidſt the remains of a temple, is a con- 
traſt both to the former and to the preſent ſtate of the 
building; and a tree flouriſhing among ruins, ſhews 
the length of time they have lain neglected. No cir- 
cumſlance ſo forcibly marks the deſolation of a ſpot 
once inhabited, as the prevalence of nature ever it: 


© Campos ubi Troja fuit,” 


is a ſentence which conveys a ſtronger idea of a city 
totally overthrown, than a defcription of its remains ; 
but in a repreſentation to the eye, ſome remains muſt 
appear; and then the perverſion of them to an ordi- 
nary uſe, or an intermixture of a vigorous vegetation, 
intimates a ſettled deſpair of their reſtoration. 


- 
* 


tical figures, and ſimilarity and order were preferred to 
freedom and variety. Theſe miſchiefs, however, were 
occafioned, not by the uſe, but the perverfion of art; 
it excluded, inſtead of improving upon nature, and 
thereby deſtroyed the very end it was called in to pro- 
mote. 
So ſtrange an abuſe probably aroſe from an idea 4 . 
of ſome neceſſary correſpondence between the man- |, 
ſion, and the ſcene it immediately commanded: the, 
forms, therefore, of both were determined by the ſame hou 
rules; and terraces, canals, and avenues, were but ſo 
many variations of the plan of the building. The re- 
gularity thus eſtabliſhed ſpread afterwards 3 


ART- 


Part II. 


ion J. 


diſtant quarters: there, indeed, the abſurdity was ac- 
knowledged as ſoon as a more natural diſpoſition ap- 
ared ; but a prejudice in favour of art, as it is called, 
juſt about the — 4 {til} remains, It, by the term, re- 
arity is intended, the principle is equally applicable 
to the vicinity of any other building ; and every tem. 
ple in the garden ought to bave its concomitant formal 
hopes and plantations ; or the conformity may be re- 
verſed, and we may as reaſonably contend, that the 
building ought to be: irregular, in order to be conß - 
tent with the ſcene it belongs to. The truth is, that 
both propoſitions are erroneous: architecture requires 
ſymmetry 3 the objects of nature freedom: and the 


properties of the one cannot with juſtice be transferred 


to the other. But if, by the term, no more is meant 
than merely de/ign, the diſpute is at an end: choice, 
arrangement, compoſition, improvement, and preſerva- 
tion, are ſo many ſymptoms of art, which may occa- 
foually appear in ſeveral parts of a garden, but ought 
to be diſplayed without reſerve near the houſe : no- 
thing there ſhould ſee m neglected; it is a ſcene of the 
moſt cultivated nature; it ought to be enriched, it 
it ought to be adorned ; and deſign may be avowed in 
the plan, and expence in the execution. 

Even regularity is not excluded: ſo capital a ftruc- 
ture may extend its influence beyond its walls: but 
this power ſhould be exerciſed only over its imme- 
diate appendages. The platform upon which the houſe 
ſtands, is generally continued to a certain breadth on 
every ſide ; and, whether it be pavement or gravel, may 
undoubtedly coincide with the ſhape of the building. 
The road which leads up to the door may go off from 
it in an equal angle, ſo that the two ſides ſhall exactly 
correſpond : and certain ornaments, though detzched, 
are yet rather within the province of architecture than 
of gardening. Works of- ſculpture art not, like build» 
ings, objects ſamiliar in ſcenes of cultivated nature; 
but vaſes, ſtatutes, and termini, are uſual appendages 
to a conſiderable edifice : as ſuch, they may attend the 
manſon, and treſpaſs a little upon the garden, pro- 
vided they are not carried ſo far into it as to loſe 
their connection with the ſtructure, The platform 
and the road are alſo appurtenances to the houſe; all 
theſe may therefore be adapted to its form, and the 
environs will thereby acquire a degree of regularity: 
but to give it to the objects of nature, only on account 
of their proximity to others which are calculated to re- 
ceive it, is, at the beſt, a refinement. yr 4 

Urox the fame principles regularity has been re- 
quired in the approach ; and an additional reaſon has 
been aſſigned for it,, that the idea of a ſcat is thereby 
extended to a diſtance. But that may be done by other 
means than by an avenue. A private road is. eaſily 
known, If carried through grounds, or a park, it is 
commonly very apparent: even in a lane, here and 
there a bench, a painted gate, a ſmall plantation, or 


any other little ornament, will ſufficiently denote it: 


if the entrance only be marked, ſample preſervation will 
retain the impreſſion along the whale progreſs.. Or the 
road may wind through ſeveral ſcenes diſtinguiſtied by 
objects, or by an extraordinary degree of cultivation 
and then the leagth of the way, aud the variety of 
improvements through which it is conducted may 
extend the appearance of domain, and the idea of a 
kat, beyond the reach of any direct avenue. | 


G AR D ENI N G. 


excluding every view on the ſides, has a tedious ſame- 
neſs throughout: to be great, it muſt be dull; and the 
object to which it is appropnated, is after all ſeldom 
ſhewn to advantage, Buildings, in general, do not. 
appear ſo large, and are not ſo beautiful, when looked 
at in front, as when they are ſeen from an angular ſta- 
tion, which commands two fides at once, and throws 
them both into perſpective. But a winding lateral ap- 
proach is free from theſe objections; it may beſides be 
brought up to the houſe without diſturbing any of the 
views from it: but an avenue cuts the ſcenery directly 
in two, and reduces all the proſpect to a narrow vi- 
ſta. ' A mere line of perſpective, be the extent what 
it may, will ſeldom compenſate for the loſs of that 


ſpace which it divides, and of the parts which it con- 
ceals. 


The approach to Caverſham, though a mile in Deſcription 
length, and not once in ſight of the houſe till cloſe of the ap- 
proach at 
Caverſham, 


he feat of 4 
duced with ſo much diſtinction, ſo preciſely marked, wb Cado- i 


On each fide of the en- gan, ncar 
trance is an elegant lodge: the interval between them Keadir g (4 


upon it, yet can never be miſtaken for any other way 
than it is; a paſſage only through a park is not intro- 


or kept in ſuch preſervation. 


is a light open palliſade, eroſſing the whole breadth of 
a lovely valley: the road is conducted along the bot - 
tom, continually winding in natural eaſy ſweeps, and 
preſenting at every bend ſome new-ſcene to the view 
at laſt it gently ſlants up the Gde of a little riſe to the 
manſion, where the eminence, which ſeemed inconfi- 
derable, is found to be a very. elevated -fitnation, to 
which the approach, without once quittipg the valley, 
had been inſenſibly aſcending all the way. In its pro- 
gel it never breaks the ſcenes:through which it paſ- 

2; the plantations and the glades are continued with- 
ont interruption, quite — the valley: the oppoſite 
fides have a relation to each other, not 1 
not contraſted, but connected: nor does the diſpoſi - 
tion ever ſeem to have been made with any attention 
to the road; but the ſcenes ſtill belong purely to the 
park ; each of them is preſerved entire, and avails it- 
ſelf of all the ſpace which the ſituation will allow. At 
the entrance the ſlopes are very gentle, with a few large 
hawthorns, beeches, and oaks, ſcattered over them: 
theſe are thickened by the perſpeQive as the valley 
winds; and juſt at the bend, a large clump hangs on 
a bold aſcent, from whence different groupes, grow- 
ing gradually leſs and leſs till they end in ſingle trees, 
ſtretch quite away to a fine grove which crowns the 


oppoſite brow, The road paſſes between the groupes, 


under a light and lofty arch of aſh ; and then opens 
upon a glade, broken on the left only by a ſingle tree, 
and on the right by ſeveral beeches ſtanding ſo cloſe 
together as to be but one in appearance. This glade is 
bounded by a beautiful grove, which in one part ſpreads 
a perfect gloom, but in others divides into different 
cluſters, which leave openings for the gleams of light 
to pour in between them. It extends to the edge, and 
borders for ſome way the ſide of a collateral dale, 
which retires lowly from the view; and in which the 
falls of the ground are more tame, the bottom more 
flattened, than in the principal valley; the banks of this 
alſo, near the junction, are more gentle than before: 
but on the appoſite fide, the ſteeps ond the clumps till 
continue; and amongſt them is a fine knole, from 

18 L 2 which 
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which deſcend two or three groupes of large trees, fea- 


thering down to the bottom, and by the pendency of 


their branches favouring the declivit y. To theſe ſue- 
ceeds an open ſpace, diverſified only by a few ſcattered 
trees ; and in the midſt of it, fome magnificent beeches 
crowding together, overſhadow the road, which is car- 
ried through a narrow darkfome paſſage between 
them: ſoon after it riſes under a thick wood in the 
garden up to the houſe, where it ſuddenly burſts out 
upon a rich and extenſive proſpect, with the town and 
the churches of Reading in full ſight, and the hills of 
Windſor - foreſt in the horizon. Such a view at the end 
of a long avenue, would have been, at the beſt, but a 
e u. for the tediouſneſs of the way; but here 
the approach is as delightful as the termination. Yet 
even in this, a ſimilarity of ſtyle may be ſaid to pre- 
vail. But it has every variety of open plantations z and 
theſe are not confuſedly thrown together, but formed 


into ſeveral ſcenes, all of them particularly marked: 


one is characteriſed by a grove, the next by clumps, 
and others by little groupes or ſingle trees: the plan- 
tations ſometimes cover only the brow, and retire oP 
the top from the view; ſometimes they ſeem to be ſuſ- 
pended on the edge or the ſides of the deſcents ; in 
one place they leave the bottom clear, in another they 
overſpread the whole valley: the intervals are often 
little leſs than lawns; at other times they are no more 
than narrow 2 between the groves, or only ſmall 
openings in the midſt of a plantation. The ground, 
without being broken into diminutive parts, is caſt in- 
to an infinite number of elegant ſhapes, in every gra- 
dation from the moſt gentle ſlope, to a very precipitate 
fall: the trees alſo are of ſeveral kinds, and their ſha- 
dows of various tints'; thoſe of the horſe-cheſnuts are 
dark ; the beeches ſpread a broader but leſs gloomy 
obſcurity ; and they are often ſo vaſt, they ſwell out 
in a ſucceſſion of ſuch enormous maſſes, that, though 
contiguous, a deep ſhade ſinks in between them, and 
diſtinguiſhes each immenſe individual : ſuch intervals 
are in fome places filled up with other ſpecies; the 


maples are of ſo extraordinary a ſize, that they do not 


appear inconfiderable, when cloſe to the foreſt-trees ; 
large hawthorns, ſome oaks, and in one part many, 
— 45 too many limes, the remains of former ave- 
nues, are intermixed ; and amongſt all theſe often riſe 
the talleſt aſh, whoſe lighter foliage only chequers the 
turf beneath, while their peculiar hue diverſiſies the 
greens of the groupes they belong to. 

Ir regularity is not entitled to a preference in the 
environs or approach to a houſe, it will be difficult to 
ſupport its pretenſions to a place in any more di/tart 
parts of a park or a garden. 
are ugly: right or circular lines bounding water, do 
not indeed change the nature of the element ; it ftill 
retains ſome of its agreeable properties ; but the ſhape 

iven to it is diſguſting, Regularity in plantations is 
Fes offenſive ; we are habituated, as has been already 
obſerved, to ſtraight lines of trees, in cultivated na- 
ture ; a double row, meeting at the top, and forming 
= complete arched viſta, has a peculiar effect; other 
regular figures have a degree of beauty: and to alter 
or to diſguſſe ſuch a diſpoſition, without deſtroying a 
number of fine trees, which cannot well be ſpared, 
may ſometimes be difficult; but it hardly ever ought 
to be choſen in the arrangement of a young plantation. 


D E 


Formal ſlopes of ground 
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every garden, and every approach; and it yet ˖ 
in many. It is ſtill a character, denoting dhe neigh, 


bourhood of a gentleman's habitation ; and an avenue, * 
as an object in a view, _y to a houſe, otherwiſe Tay 


conſiderable, the air of a manſion, Buildings which 
anſwer one another at the entrance of an approach, or 
en the ſides of an opening, have a ſimilar effect: th 
diſtinguiſh at once the precin&s bf a ſeat from the reſt 
of the country. Some pieces of ſculpture alſo, ſuch as 
vaſes aud termini, may perhaps now and then be uſed 

to extend the appearance of a garden beyond its li. 
mits, and to raiſe the mead in which they are placed 
above the ordinary 1mprovements of cultivated nature, 
At other times they may be applied as ornaments' to 
the moſt poliſhed lawns ; the traditional ideas we have 
conceived of Arcadian ſcenes, correſpond with ſuch 
decorations : and ſometimes a ſolitary urn, inſcribed 
to the memory of a perſon now no more, but who once 
frequented the ſhades where it ſtands, is an object e- 
qually elegant and intereſting. The occaſions, how. 
ever, on which we may, with any propriety, treſpaſ⸗ 
beyond the bounds of — A oy es 
the force of the character can alone excuſe the artifice 
avowed in expreſſing it. 


SECT. Il. Of Pifureſque Beauty. 


Bur regularity can never attain to a great ſhare of 
beauty, and to none of the ſpecies called pidtureſque ; 


commended at leaſt to our notice, and probably to our 
favour, if it has been diſtinguiſhed: by the pencil of an 
eminent painter, is indiſputable: we are delighted to 
ſee thoſe objects in the reality, which we are uſed to 
admire in the reprefentation ; and we improve upon 
their intrinſic merit, by recollecting their effects in the 
picture. The greateſt beauties of nature will often 
ſuggeſt the remembrance ; for it is the buſineſs of a 


landſkip painter to ſelect them: and his choice is ab- 


ſolutely unreftrained ; he is at liberty to exclude all 
objects which may hurt the compoſition ; he has the 
power of combining thoſe which he admits in the moſt 
7 manner; he can even determine the ſeaſon 
of the year, and the hour of the day, to ſhew his 
landſkip in whatever light he prefers. The works 
therefore of a great maſter, are fine exhibitions of na · 
ture, and an excellent ſchool wherein to form a taſte 


for beauty: but ſtill their authority is not abſolute; 


they muſh be uſed only as ftudies, not as models; for 
a picture and a ſcene in nature, though they agree in 
many, yet differ in ſome particulars, which mult always 
be taken into conſideration, before we can decide up- 
on the circumſtances which may be transferred from 
the one to other. © FJ 

In their dimenſions the diſtinction is obvious; the 
ſame objects on different ſcales have very different ef- 
fects; thoſe which ſeem monſtrous on the one, may 
appear diminutive on the other; and a form, which is 
elegant in a ſmall object, may be too delicate for à 
large one. Belides, in a canvas of a few feet, there 1s 
not room for every ſpecies of variety which in nature 
pleaſing. Though the characteriſtic diſtinction of 
trees may be marked, their more minute differences 

whic 
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denomination in general expreſſive of excellence, but the fine 


which, by being too indiſcriminately applied, may be obje&in 
ſometimes productive of errors. That a ſubject is re- = 
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part II. 
_ "2 a multiplity of encloſures, catches of water, cot- 
t tages, cattle, ; 
„I. hich enliven A proſpect, are, when reduced into a 


hich however enrich plantations, cannot be expreſſed: 
and a thouſand other circumſtances, 


narrow compaſs, no better than a heap of confuſion. 
Yet, on the other hand, the principal objects mult of- 
ten be more diverſified in a picture than in a ſcene: a 
building which occupies a conſiderable portion of the 
former, will appear ſmall in the latter when compared 
to the ſpace all around it ; and the number of parts 
which may be neceſſary to break its ſameneſs in one, 


will aggravate its infignificance in the other. A tree 


which preſents one rich maſs of foliage, has ſometimes 
a fine effect in nature; but when painted, is often a 
heavy lump, which can be lightened only by ſepara- 
ting the boughs, and ſhewing the ramifications be- 
tween them. In ſeveral other inſtances the object is 
frequently affected by the proportion it bears to the 


actual, not the ideal, circumjacent extents 


Painting, with all its powers, is ſtill more unequal 
to ſome ſubjects, and can give only a faint, if any, re- 
preſentation of them: but a gardener is not therefore to 
reject them: he is not debarred from a view down the 
fides of a hill, or a proſpe& where the horizon is lower 
than the ſtation, becauſe he never ſaw them in a puc- 
ture, Even when paintin 
pearances of nature, it is often weak in conveying the 
ideas which they excite, and on which much of their 
effect ſometimes depends. This however is not always 
a diſadvantage ; the appearance may be more pleaſing 
than the idea which accompanies it, and the omiſſion 
of the one may be an improvement of the other. Many 
beautiful tints denote diſagreeable circumſtances : the 
hue of a barren heath is often finely diverſified ; a piece 
of bare ground is ſometimes overſpread with a number 
of delicate ſhades z and yet we prefer a more uniform 
verdure to all their variety. In a picture, the ſeveral 
tints which occur in nature may be blended, and re- 
tain only their beauty, without ſuggeſting the po- 
verty of the ſoil which occaſions them: but in the rea- 
lity, the cauſe is more*powerful than the effect: we are 
leſs pleaſed with the fight, than we are hurt by the re- 
flection; and a moſt agreeable mixture of colours may 
preſent no other idea than of drearineſs and ſterility. 

On the other hand, utility will ſometimes ſupply the 
want of beauty in the reality, but not in a picture. In 
the former, we are never totally inattentive to it; we 
are familiariſed to the marks of it; and we allow a de- 
gree of merit to an object which has no other recom- 
mendation. A regular building is generally more a- 
greeable in a ſcene than in a picture, and an adjacent 
platform, if evidently convenient, is tolerable in the one; 
it is always a right line too much in the other. Utility 
1s at the leaſt an excuſe, when it is real ; but it is an 
idea never included in the repreſentation. 

Many more inſtances might be alleged to prove, 
that the ſubjects for a-painter and a gardener are not 
always the fame. Some which are agreeable in the 
reality, loſe their effect in the imitation ; and others, 
at the beſt, have leſs merit in a ſcene than in a picture. 

he term pidureſque is therefore applicable only to 
ſuch objects in nature, as, after — for the dif- 


| ferences between the arts of painting and of garden- 


ng, are fit to be formed into groupes, or to enter into 
# compolition where the ſeveral party have a relation 


exactly imitates the ap- 
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to each other, and in oppoſition to thoſe which may 


be ſpread abroad in detail, and have no merit but as 
individuals. 


SECT. III. Cf character. 


CHARACTER is very reconcileable with beauty; and, 
even when independent of it, has attracted ſo much re- 
gard, as to occafion ſeveral frivolous attempts to pro- 
duce it: ſtatues, infcriptions, and even paintings, hi- 
ſtory and mythology, and a variety of devices, have 
been introduced for this purpoſe. The heathen deities 
and heroes have therefore had their ſeveral places aſ- 
ſigned to them in the woods and the lawns of a gar- 
den: natural caſcades have been disfigured with river- 
gods; and columns erected only to receive quotations z 
the compartiments of a ſummer-houſe have been filled 
with pictures of gambols and revels, as fignificant of 
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gaiety: the cypreſs, becauſe it was once uſed in fune- 


rals, has been thought peculiarly adapted to melan- 


choly: and the decorations, the furniture, and the en- 


virons of a building, have been crowded with puerilities 
under pretence of propriety. All theſe devices are ra- 
ther emblematical than expreſſive: they may be inge- 
nious contrivances, and recall abſent ideas to the recol- 
lection; but they make no immediate impreſſion : for 
for they muſt be examined, compared, perhaps ex- 
plained, before the whole deſign of them is well under- 
ſtood: and though an alluſion to a favourite or well- 
known ſubje& of hiſtory, of poetry, or of tradition, 


may now and then animate or dignify a ſcene ; yet as 


the ſubje& does not naturally belong to a garden, the 
alluſion ſhould not be principal: it ſhould feem to have 
been ſuggeſted by the ſcene; a tranſitory image, which 
irreſiſtibly occurred; not fought for, not laboured; and 
have the force of a metaphor, free from the detail of 
an allegory. ; 

Axor nx ſpecies of character ariſes from direct imi- 
tation ; when a ſcene or an object, which has been ce- 
lebrated in deſcription, or is familiar in idea, is-repre- 
ſented in a garden. Artificial ruins, lakes, and rivers, 
fall under this denomination. The air of a ſeat extend- 
ed to a diſtance, and ſcenes calculated to raiſe ideas of 
Arcadian elegance or of rural fimplicity, with many 


_— 
Ofimitative- 
characters. 


more which have been occaſionally mentioned or will 


obviouſly occur, may be ranked in this claſs. They are 
all repreſentations. But the materials, the dimenſions, 
and other circumſtances, being the ſame in the copy 
and the original, their effects are ſimilar in both: and 
if not equally ſtrong the defect is not in the reſem- 
blance; but the conftiouſacſs of an imitation checks 
that train of thought which the appearance naturally 
ſuggeſts. Yet an over - anxious ſolicitude to diſguiſe the 
fallacy is often the means of expoſing it: too many 
points of likeneſs ſometimes hurt the 7 z they 
ſeem ſtudied and forced; and the affectation of reſem- 
blance deſtroys the ſuppofition of a reality. A hermi- 
tage is the habitation of a recluſe; it ſhould be diftin- 

uiſhed by its ſolitude, and its ſimplicity : but if it is 

lled with crucifixes, hour-glaſſes, beads, and every 
other trinket which can be thought of, the attention is 
diverted from enjoying the retreat to examining. the 
particulars : all the collateral circumſtances which a- 
gree with a character, ſeldom meet in one ſubject; and 
when they are induſtriouſly brought together, though 


each be natural, the collection is artificial. 
| Wal The 
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Section III. The peculiar advantages which gardening has over or if the monument revive the memory of for 
CHARAC» other imitative arts, will not, however, ſupport attempts times, we do not flop at the fimple fact which 
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to introduce, they rather forbid the introduction of 
characters, to which the ſpace is not adequate. A plain 
ſimple field, unadorned but with the common rural 
appendages, is an agreeable opening: but if it 18 ex- 
tremely imall, neither a hay-itack, nor a cottage, nor 
a ftile, nor a path, nor muck Jets all of them together, 
will zive it an air of reality. A harbour or an artifi- 
cial lake is but a conceit : it raifes no idea of refuge 
or ſecurity ;z for the lake does not ſuggeſt an idea of 
danger: it is detached from the large body of water; 
and yet it is ig itſelf but a poor inconfiderable baſin, 
vainly affecting to mimick the majelty of the ſea. When 
imitative characters in gardening are egregiouſly de- 
feQive in any material circumſtance, the truth of the 
others expoſes and aggravates the failure. 


cords, but recolle& many more coœval circumſtances, ect 


wich we fee, not perhaps as they were, but as the 

are come down to us, venerable with age, aud . 
tied by fame. Even, without the aſſiſlance of build. 
ings, or other adventitious circumſtances, nature alone 
furniſhes materials for ſcenes which may be adapted 
to almoſt every kind of expreſſion : their operation is 
general, and their conſequences infinite: the mind ig 
elevated, depreſſed, or compoſed, as gaiety, gloom 
or tranquillity, prevail in the ſcene ; and we ſoon loſe 
hght ot the means by which the character is formed: 
we forget the particular objects it preſents ; and giving 
way to their effects, without recurring to the cauſe, we 
follow the track they have begun, to any extent which 
the diſpoſition they accord with will allow, It ſuffices 


of original Bur the art of gardening aſpires to more than imi- that the ſcenes of nature have a power to aſſect our 
characters. tation: it can create original characters, and give ex- imagination and our ſenſibility : for ſuch is the conſti- 


preſſions to the ſeveral icenes ſuperior to any they can 
receive from alluſions. Certain properties, and cer- 
tain diſpofitions, of the objects of nature, are adapt- 
ed to excite particular ideas and ſenſations: many of 
them have been occaſionally mentioned; and all are. 
very well known. They require no diſcernment, exa- 
mination, or diſcuſſion; but are obvious at a glance, 
and inſtantaneouſly diſtinguiſhed by our feelings. Beau- 
ty alone is not ſo engaging as this ſpecies of charac- 
ter: the impreſſions it makes are more tranſient and 
leſs intereſting; ſor it aims only at delighting the eye, 
but the other affects our ſenſibility. An aſſemblage 
of the moſt elegant forms in the happieſt ſituations is 
to a degree indiſcriminate, if they bave not been ſe- 


tution of the human mind, that if once it is agitated, 
the emotion often ſpreads far beyond the occaſion; 
when the paſſions are rouſed, their courſe is unreſtrain- 
ed ; when the fancy is on the wing, its flight is un- 
bounded ; and, quitting the inanimate objects which 
firſt gave them their ſpring, we may be led by thought 
above thovght, widely differing in degree, but Kill 
correſponding in character, till we riſe from familiar 
ſubjects up to the ſublimeſt conceptions, and are rapt 
in the contemplation of whatever is great or beauti- 
ful, which we ſee in nature, feel in man, or attribute 
to divinity. 


SECT. IV. Of the General Subject. 


6! 


lected and arranged with a delign to produce certain Tu ſcenes of nature are alſo affected by the gene - Di 
expreſſions ; an air of magnificence, or of ſimplicity, ral ſubject to which they are applied, whether that be bee 
| of cheerfulneſs, tranquillity, or ſome other general a farm, a garden, a park, or a riding. Theſe may farm,o 
\ character, ought to pervade the whole; and objects all indeed be parts et "I 


one place; they may border ou ,,q 


pleaſing in themſelves, if they contradict that charac- 
ter, ſhould therefore be excluded: thoſe which are 
only indifferent, muſt ſometimes make room for ſuch 
as are more ſignificant; many will often be introduced 
for no other merit than their expreſſion; and ſome, 
which are in general rather diſagreeable, may occa- 
ſionally be recommended by it. Barrenneſs itlelf may 
be an acceptable circumſtance in a ſpot dedicated to 
ſolitude and melancholy. 

The power of ſuch characters is not confined to the 
ideas which the objects immediately ſuggeſt ; for theſe 
are connected with others, which inſenſibly lead to 


ſubjects, far diftant, perhaps, from the original 


thought, and related to it only by a ſimilitude in the 
ſenſations they excite. In a proſpect, enriched and 
enlivened with inhabitants and cultivation, the atten- 
tion is caught at firſt by the circumſtances which are 
gayeſt in their ſeaſon, the bloom of an orchard, the 
feſtivity of a hay - field, and the carols of harveſt - home: 
but the cheerfulneſs which theſe infuſe into the mind, 
expands afterwards to other objects than thoſe immedi- 
ately preſented to the eye; and we are thereby diſpo- 
fed to receive, and delighted to purſue, a variety of 
Pleaſing ideas, and every benevolent feeling. At the 
fight of a ruin, refiections on the change, the decay, 
| and the deſolation before us, naturally occur; and 
they introduce a long ſucceſſion of others, all tinctu- 
red with that e e which theſe have inſpired: 


each. other; they may, to a degree, be intermixed ; ding, 


but each is ſtill a character of ſuch force, that, which- 
ever prevails, the propriety of all other characters, 
and of every ſpecies of beauty, muſt be tried by their 
conformity to this. And circumſtances neceſſary to one, 
may be inconliſtencies in the reſt: elegance is the pe- 
culiar excellence of a garden, greatneſs of a park, 
ſimplicity of a farm, and pleaſantneſ of a riding. Theſe 
diſtiaguiſhing properties will alone exclude from the 
one, many objects which are very acceptable in the 
others; but theſe are not the only properties in which 
they eſſentially differ. 

A garden is intended to walk or to fit in, which are 
circumſtances not conſidered in a riding; a park com- 
prehends all the uſes of the other two; and theſe uſes 
determine the proportional extent of each. A large gar: 
den would be but a ſmall park; and the circumference 
of a conſiderable park but a ſhort riding. A. farm 1s 
in ſome meaſure denominated from its ſize: if it great- 
ly exceed the dimenſions of a garden, ſo that its 
bounds are beyond the reach of a walk, it becomes 
a riding. A farm and a garden hence appear to 
calculated for indolent, a riding for active amuſements, 


and a park for both: ſeats, therefore, and buildings 


for refreſhment or indulgence, ſhould be frequent in a 
e or a farm; ſhould ſometimes oecur in a park; 
ut are unneceſſary in a riding. 


Within the narrow compaſs of a garden, there i 
no 


2 


| | II. 
ww oh not room for diſtant effe?r. On the other hand, it al- 


e lows of objects which are ſtriking only in a ſingle point 
ener of view ; tor we may ſtop there to contemplate them: 
— 71d an obſcure catch, or a partial glimple of others, 
are alſo acceptable circumitances, in the leiſure of a 
ſcat, or even in the courſe of a loitering walk. But 
theſe are loſt ina riding, where the pleaſantneſs of the 
road, not of the ſpot, is the principal conſideration 
and its greateſt improvement is a diſtaut object, which 
may be ſeen from ſeveral points, or along a conſider- 
able part of the way. Minute beauties in general may 
abound in a garden; they may be frequent in a farm; 
in both we have opportunities to obſerve and to exa- 
mine them: in a park, they are below our notice; in 
a riding, they eſcape it. 5 | 
Proſpects are agreeable to either of the four general 
ſubjects, but not equally neceſſary to all. In a garden, 
or in a farm, ſcenes within themſelves are often ſatiſ- 
factory; and, in their retired ſpots, an opening would 
be improper. A park is de fective, if confined to its 
incloſure : a perpetual ſucceſſion of home-ſcenes, 
through ſo large an extent, wants variety; and fine 
proſpects are circumſtances of greatneſs : but they are 
not required in every part. The place itſelf ſupplies 
many noble views; and theſe are not much improved 
by a diſtant rim, or a little peep of. the country, which 
is inadequate to the reſt of the compokition. A. riding 
has ſeldom much beauty of jt own; it depends on ob- 
. je&s without for its pleaſantneſs: if it only leads now 
and then to a ſtriking point, and is dull all the reſt of 
the way, it will not be much frequented ; but very mo- 
derate views are ſufficient to render its progreſs agree- 
61 able. | | | 
+» Differen By concealing, therefore, much of the proſpects, 
m_y we deſtroy the amuſement of a riding. The view of 


* the country ſnould not be hurt by the improvements 
n and ans of the road. In a garden, on the contrary, continu- 
: ding, tion of ſhade is very acceptable; and if the views be 
h- 


ſometimes interrupted, they may {till be caught from 
many points: we may enjoy them there whenever we 
pleale ; and they wauld pall if conſtantly in ght. The 
beſt ſituat ion for a houſe is not that which has the great- 
eſt command; a cheerful look- out from the windows is 
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rk, all that the proprietor deſires. He is more ſenſible to 
ele the charms of the greater proſpects, if he ſees them 
the only occaſionally, and they do not become infipid by 
the being familiar : for the ſame reaſon he does not wiſh 


ich for them in every part of his garden; and temporary 
concealments give them freſh ſpirit whenever they a 
pear. But the views of a riding are not viſited fo of- 
ten, as thereby to loſe any of their effect. Plantations, 
therefore, in a country, ſhould be calculated rather for 
objects to look at, than for ſhades to paſs through. 
In a park, they may anſwer both purpoſes : but in a 
garden, they are commonly conſidered as places to 
walk or to fit in. As ſuch, too, they are moſt welcome 
in a farm: but ſtill the diſtinction between an impro- 
ved and an ordinary farm being, by no circumſtance, 
fo lenfibly marked, as by the arrangement of the 
trees, they are more important, as objects, there than 
ma garden. 

though a farm and a garden agree in many parti- 
eulars connected with extent, yet, in /ty/e, they are 
the two extremes. Both, indeed, are ſubjects of cul- 
uation ; but cultivation in the one is huſbandry, and 
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in the other decoration ; the former is appropriated to Section v. 
profit, the latter to pleaſure. Fields profuſely orna- GAK DEN. 
mented do not retain the appearance of a farm; and oOt 
an apparent attention to produce, obliterates the idea 

of a garden. A park is ſometimes not much hurt by 

being turned to account. The uſe of a riding is to 

hal Hoo: one beauty to another, and be a ſcene of 

pleaſure all the way : made avowedly for that pur- 

pole only, it admits more embelliſhment and diſtinc- 

tion than an ordinary road through a farm, See the. 

articles Faxm, Park, and Rivixc. 


Sect. V. Of a Garden. 


THe gravel paths have been been mentioned as con- of Fe; OY 
tributing to the appearance of a garden: they are un- ſurround- 
uſual elſewhere; they conſtantly preſent the idea of a 8 
walk; and the correſpondence between their ſides, the 
exactneſs of the edges, the nicety of the materials f. See the are 
and of the preſervation, appropriate them to ſpots in “ ©4**- 
the higheſt ſtate of improvement. Applied to any o- 
ther ſubje& than a park, their effect is the ſame. A 


held, ſurrounded by a gravel-walk, is, to a degree, bor- 


dered by a garden; and many ornaments may be in- 
troduced as appendages to the latter, which would 
otherwiſe appear to be inconſiſtent with the former. 
When theſe accompaniments occupy a conſiderable 
ſpace, and are ſeparated from the field, the idea of a 
garden is complete as far as they extend; but if the 
gravel be omitted, and the walk be only of turf, a 
greater breadth to the border, and more richneſs in 
the decorations, are neceſlary to preſerve that idea. 

Many gardeus are nothing more than fuch a walt 
round a field; that field is often raiſed to the charac- 
ter of a lawn ; and ſometimes the incloſure is, in fac, 
a paddock. Whatever it be, the walk is certainly gar- 
den: it is a ſpot ſet apart for pleaſure; it admits on 
the ſides a prufuſion of ornament ; it is fit for the re- 
ception of every elegance, and requires the niceſt pre- 
ſervation: it is attended alſo with many advantages; 
may be made and kept without much expence ; leads 
to a variety of points; and avails itſelf, in its progrels, 
of the ſeveral circumitagces which belong to the in- 
cloſure it furrounds, whether they be the rural appur- 
tenances of a farm, or thoſe more refined which diſtin- 
guiſh a paddock. | 

But it has at the ſame time its inconveniencies and 
defects. Its approach to the ſeveral points is always cir- 
cnitous, and they are thereby often thrown to a diſtance 
from the houſe and from each other : there is no ac- 
ceſs to them acreſs the open expoſure: the way muſt 
conſtantly be the ſame : the view all along is into one 
opening, which mult be peculiarly circumfſtanced, to 
furniſh within itſelf a ſufficient variety: and the em- 
belliſhments of the walk are ſeldom important; their 
number is limited; and the little ſpace allotted for their 
reception admits only of thoſe which can be accommo- 
dated to the ſcale, and will conform to the character. 
This ſpecies of garden, therefore, reduces almoſt to a 


ſameneſs all the places it is applied to: the ſubject 


feems exhauſted: no walk round a field can now be very 
different from ſeveral others already exiſting. At the 
beſt too it is but a walk: the fine ſcenery of a garden 
is wanting : and that in the field, which is ſubſtituted 
in its ſtead, is generally of an inferior character; aud 
oiten defeRive in conne ion with the ſpot which com- 

mands 
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cupies the 
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gection V. mands it, by the intervention of the fence, or the vi- 
fible difference in the preſervation. 

This objection, however, has more or leſs force ac- 
cording to the character of the incloſure, If that be a 
paddock or a lawn, it may exhibit ſcenes not unworthy 
of the moſt elegant garden; which agreeing in ſtyle, 
will unite in appearance, with the walk, The other 
objections alſo are ſtronger or weaker in proportion to 
the ſpace allowed for the appendages ; and not appli- 
cable at all to a broad circuit of garden, which has 
room within itſelf for ſcenery, variety, and character: 
but the common narrow walk, too indiſcriminately in 
faſhion, if continued to a conſiderable extent, becomes 
very tireſome; and the points it leads to muſt be more 
than ordinarily delightful, to compenſate for the fa- 
tigue of the way. 

This tediouſneſs may, however, be remedied, with- 
out any extravagant enlargement of the plan, by ta- 
king in, at certain intervals, an additional breadth, 
fufficient only for a little ſcene to interrupt the unifor- 
mity of the progreſs. The walk is then a communica- 
tion, not between points of view, through all which it 
remains unaltered; but between the ſeveral parts of a 
garden, in each pf which it 13 occaſionally loſt ; and, 


when reſumed, it is at the worſt a repetition, not a con- 


tinuation of the ſame idea ; the eye and the mind are 
not always confined to one tract; they expatiate at 
times, and have been relieved before they return to it. 
Another expedient, the vefy reverſe of this, may now 
and then be put in practice: it is to contract, inſtead 
of enlarging, the plan; to carry the walk, in ſome part 
of its — directly into the field, or at the moit to 


ſecure it from cattle ; but, to make it quite fimple, o- 


mit all its appendages, and drop every idea of a garden. 
If neither of theſe, nor any other means, be uſed to 
break the length of the way, though the incloſure 
ſhould furniſh a ſucceſſion of ſcenes, all beautiful, and 
even contraſted to each other, yet the walk will 


introduce a fimilarity between them. This ſpecies of 


garden, therefore, ſeems proper only for a place of a 
very moderate extent; if it be ſtretched out to a great 
length, and not mixed with other characters, its | au 
neſs burts that variety, which it is its peculiar merit to 
64 diſcover. 
Of a garden Bur the advantages attending it upon ſome, and the 
whichoc- yſe of it on ſo many, occaſions, have raiſed a partiality 
Ibale in. in its favour; and it is often carried round a place, 
"cloſure, Where the whole incloſure is garden e the interior open- 
ings and communications furniſh there a ſufficient 


range; and they do not require that number and va- 


riety of appendages, which muſt be introduced to diſ- 
guiſe the uniformity of the circuitous walk, but which 
often interfere with greater effects. It is at the leaft 
unneceſſary in ſuch a garden; but plain gravel-walks 
to every part are commonly deemed to be indiſpen- 
ſable: they undoubtedly are convenient ; but it mult 
alſo be acknowledged, that though ſometimes they a- 
dorn, yet at other times they disfigure, the ſcenes thro? 
which they are conducted. The proprietor of the place, 
who viſits theſe ſcenes at different ſeaſons, is moſt an- 
xious for their beauty in fine weather; he does not feel 
the reſtraint to be grievous, if-all of them be not at all 
times equally acceſſible; and a gravel - walkperpetually 
before him, eſpecially when it is uſeleſs, muſt be irk- 
ſome. It ovght not, therefore, to be oſtentatiouſly 
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ſhewn; on many occaſions it ſhould be ind 
concealed: that it lead to the capital points is 
it can never be requiſite along the whole extent of 
every ſcene: it may often ſkirt a part of them, with. 
out appearing z or juſt touch upon them, and with. 
draw; but if it cannot be introduced at all without 
hurting them, it ought commonly to be omitted. 

The fides of a gravel-walk muſt correſpond, and its 
courſe be in ſweeps gently bending all the way. It 
preſerves its form, though conducted through woods 
or along glades, of the moſt licentious irregularity. But 
a graſs walk is under no reſtraint; the ſides of it ma 
be perpetually broken, and the direction frequently 
changed: ſudden turns, however, are harſh ; they check 
the idea of progreſs ; they are rather diſappointments 
than varieties; and if they are ſimilar, they are in the 
worſt ſtyle of affectation. The line muſt be curved, but 
it ſhould not to be wreathed; if it be truly ſerpentine, 
it is the moſt unnatural of any. It onght conſtantly to 
proceed; and wind only juſt ſo much, that the termi. 
nation of the view may differ at every ſtep, and the 
end of the walk never appear: the thickets which con- 
fine it ſhould be diverfified with ſeveral mixtures of 
greens; no diſtinctions in the forms of the ſhrubs or 
the trees will be loft, when there are opportunities to 
obſerve them ſo nearly; and combinations and contraſts 
without number may be made, which will be there 
truly ornamental. Minute beauties are proper in a 
ſpot precluded from great effects: and yet ſuch a walk, 
if it be broad, is by no means infignificant ; it may 
have an importance which will render it more than a 
mere communication! 

But the peculiar merit of that ſpecies of garden 
which occupies the whole incloſure, conſiſts in the lar- 
ger ſcenes: it can make room for them both in breadth 
and in length; and being dedicated entirely to plea - 
ſure, free from all other confiderations, thoſe ſcents 
may be in any ſtyle which the nature of the place will 
allow: a number of them is expected; all different; 
ſometimes contraſted ; and each diſtinguiſhed by its 
beauty. If the ſpace be divided into little ſlips, and 
made only a colle&ion of walks, it forfeits all its ad- 
vantages, loſes its character, and can have no other ex- 
cellence than ſuch as it may derive from ſituation ; 
whereas, by a more liberal diſpoſition, it may be made 
independent of whatever is external ; and though pro- 
ſpeRs are no where more delightful than from a point 
of view which is alſo a beautiful ſpot, yet if in ſuch 
a garden they ſhould be wanting, the elegant, pic- 
tureſque, and various ſcenes within itſelf, almoſt ſupply 
the deficiency, 

This is the character of the gardens at Stowe: for p- 
there the views in the country are only cireumſtances ol 
ſubordinate to the ſcenes; and the principal advan- 
tage of the ſituation is the variety of the ground with- 
in the incloſure. The houſe ſtands on the brow of 4 
gentle aſcent ; part of the gardens lie on the declivity, 
and ſpread over the bottom beyond it : this eminence 
is ſeparated by a broad winding valley from another · 
which is higher and ſteeper ; and the deſcents of both 
are broken by large dips and hallows, floping down 
the ſides of the hills. The whole ſpace is divided into 
a number of ſcenes, each diſtinguiſhed with taſte and 
fancy; and the changes are ſo frequent, ſo ſudden, 


and complete, the tranlitions ſo artfully conduBtec 
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part II. 


box. ſatiety. 


Theſe gardens were begun when regularity was in 
faſhion ; and the. original boundary is {till preſerved, 
on account of its magmficence : for round the whole 
circuit, of between three or four miles, 1s carried a 
very broad gravel walk, planted with rows of trees, 
and open either to the park or the country ; a deep- 
ſank fence attends it all the way, and comprehends a 
ſpace of near four hundred acres. . But in the interior 
ſcenes of the garden, few traces of regularity appear : 
where it yet remains in the plantations, it is generally 
diſguiſed : every ſymptom, almoſt, of formality is obli- 
terated from the ground ; and an gen baſin in the 
bottom, is now converted into an irregular piece of wa- 
ter, which receives on one hand two Venariful ſtreams, 
and falls on the other down a caſcade into a lake. 

In the front of the houſe is a conſiderable lawn, 
open to the water: beyond which are two clegant Do- 
ric pavilions, placed in the boundary of the garden, 
but not marking it, though they correſpond to each 
other; for ſtill further Jn on the brow of ſome 
riſing grounds without the incloſure,. ſtands a noble 
Cocinthian arch, by which the principal approach 1s 
conducted, and from which all the gardens are ſeen, 
reclining back againſt their hills: they are rich with 
plentations; full of objects; and, lying on both ſides 
of the houſe almoſt equally, every part is within a 
moderate diftance, notwithſtanding the extent of the 
whole. | 

On the right of the lawn, but concealed from the 
houſe, is a perfect garden-fcene, called the gueen”s 
amphitheatre, where art 1s avowed, though formality 
is avoided. The fore ground is ſcooped into a gentle 
hollow. The plantations on the fides, though but juſt 
reſcued from regularity, yet in ſtyle are contraſted to 
each other: they are, on one hand, chiefly thickets, 
ſtanding out from a wood; on the other, they are 
open groves, through which a glimpſe of the water is 


viſible. At the end of the hollow, on a little knole, 


quite detached from all appendages, is placed an open 
louie rotunda: beyond it, a large lawn flopes acroſs the 
view; a pyramid ſtands on the brow z the queen's 
pillar, in a receſs on the deſcent ; and all the three 
buildings, being evidently intended for ornament alone, 
are peculiarly adapted to a garden- ſcene. Yet their 
number does not render it gay: the duſky hue of the 
pyramid, the retired fituation of the queen's pillar, 
and the ſolitary appearance of the rotunda, give it an 
air of gravity; it is encompaſſed with wood; and all 
the external views are 8 even the opening into 


the lawn is but an opening into an incloſure. 


At the king's pillar, very near to this, is another 
lovely ſpot ; which is ſmall, but not confined ; for no 
termination appears: the ground one way, the water 
another, retire under the trees out of ſight, but no- 
where meet with a boundary. The view is firſt over 


lome very broken ground, thinly and 2 


planted ; then between two beautiful clumps, whic 


ferther down to the bottom ; and afterwards acroſs a 


Blade, and through a little grove beyond it, to that 
part of the lake, where the thickets, cloſe upon the 
brink, ſpread a tranquillity over the ſurface, in which 
their ſhadows are reflected. Nothing is admitted to 


diſturb that quiet: no building obtrudes : for objects 


Vor. V. 
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"in V. that the ſame ideas are never continued or repeated to 
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to fix the eye are needleſs in a ſcene, which may be Section V. 
comprehended at a glance; and none would ſuit the Abr. 


paſtoral idea it inſpires, of elegance too refined for a 
cottage, and of ſimplicity too pure for any other 
edifice, 8 2 

The ſituation of the rotunda promiſes a proſpe& 
more enlarged ; and in fact moſt of the objects on this 
fide of the garden are there viſible : but they want 
both connection and contraſt ; each belongs peculiarly 
to ſome other ſpot : they are all blended together in 


this, without meaning; and are rather ſhewn on a 


map, than formed into a picture. The water only is 
capital ; a broad expanſe of it is ſo near as to be ſeen 
under the little groupes on the bank without interrup- 
tion. Beyond it is a wood, which in one place leaves 
the lake, to run up behind a beautiful building, of 
three pavilions joined by arcades, all of the Tonic 
order : it is called Xent's Building. And never was a 
delign more happily conceived : it ſeems to be cha- 
racteriſtically proper for a garden; it is fo elegant, 
ſo varied, and ſo purely ornamental: it directly fronts 
the rotunda, and a narrow rim of the country appears 
above the trees beyond it. But the effect even of this 
noble object is fainter here than at other points: its 
poſition is not the moſt advantageous; and it is but 
one among many other buildings, none of which are 
principal, 

The ſcene at the temple of Bacchns is in charaQer 
directly the reverſe of that about the rotunda, though 
the ſpace and the objects are nearly the ſame in beth: 
but in this, all the parts concur to form one whole. 
The ground from every fide ſhelves gradually towards 
the Jake; the plantations on the further — open to 
ſhew Kent's building, riſe from the water's edge to- 
wards the knole on which it ſtands, and cloſe again 
behind it. That elegant ſtructure, inclined a little from 
a front view, becomes more beautiful by being thrown 
into perſpective; and though at a | 2-594 diſtance, is 
more important than before, becauſe it is alone in the 
view : for the queen's pillar and the rotunda are re- 
moved far aſide ; and every other circumftance refers 
to this intereſting object: the water attracts, the 
ground and the plantations direct, the eye thither ; 


and the country does not juſt glimmer in the offskip, 


but is cloſe and eminent above the wood, and con- 
need by clumps with the garden. The ſeene all to- 
ther is a moſt animated landſkip: and the ſplendor 
of the building; the reflection in the lake; the tranſ- 
parency of the water, and the pictureſque beauty of 
its form, diverſified by little groupes on the brink, 
while on the broadeſt expanſe no more trees caſt their 
ſhadows than are ſufficient to vary the tints of the 
ſurface ; all theſe cireumftances, vying in luftre with 

each other, and uniting in the point to which eve 
part of the ſcene is related, diffuſe a peculiar brilliancy 
over the whole compoſition. | 
The view from Kent's building, is very different 

from thoſe which have been hitherto deſcribed. The 
are all directed down the declivity of the lawn. This 
riſes up the aſcent : the eminence being crowned with 
lofty wood, becomes thereby more conſiderable ; and 
the hillocks into which the general fall is broken, 
lloping further out this way than any other, they alſo 
acquire an importance which they had not before: 
that, particularly, on which the rotunda is placed, 
N 1 5 ſee m 
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poſure. The temple of Bacchus, on the contrary, 
which commands ſuch an illuſtrious view, is itſelf a 
retired olje&, cloſe under the covert. The wood riſ- 
ing on the brow, and deſcending down one fide of the 
hill, is ſhewn to be deep; is high, and ſeems to be 
higher than it is. The lawn too is extenſive ; and part 
of the boundary being concealed, it ſuggeſts the idea 
of a {till greater extent. A ſmall portion only of the 
lake indeed is vilible ; but it is not here an object: it 
is a part of the ſpot; and neither termination being 
in ſüght, it has no diminutive appearance: if more 
water had been admitted, it might have hurt the cha- 
racter of the place, which is ſober and temperate ; 
neither ſolema nor gay; great and ſimple, but ele- 
gant ; above ruſticity, yet free from oſtentation. 
Theſe are the principal ſcenes on one fide of the 
ardens. On the other, cloſe to the lawn before the 
— is the winding valley abovementioned : the 
lower part of it is aſſigned to the Elyſian fields. Theſe 
are watered by a lovely rivulet; are very lightſome, 
and very airy, ſo thinly are the trees ſcattered about 
them; are open at one end to more water and a lar- 
ger glade ; and the reft of the boundary is frequently 
broken to let in objects afar off, which appear ſtil] 
more diſtant from the manner of ſhewing them. The 
entrance is under a Dorie arch, which coincides with 
an opening among the trees, and forms a kind of 
viſta, through which a Pembroke bridge juſt below, 
and a lodge built like a caftle in the park, are ſeen in 
a beautiful perſpective. That bridge is at one extre- 
mity of the gardens; the queen's pillar is at another; 
yet both are viſible from the ſame ſtation in the Elyſian 
fields: and all theſe external objects are unaffectedly 
introduced, diveſted of their own appurtenances, and 
combined with others which belong to the ſpot. The 
temple of friendſhip alſo is in fight, juſt without the 
place : and within it, are the temples of ancient vir- 
tue, and of the Britiſh worthies; the one in an ele- 
vated fituation, the other low down in the valley, and 
near to the water: both are decorated with the effi- 
ies of thoſe who have been moſt diſtinguiſhed for mi- 
itary, civil, or literary merit; and near to the former 
ſtands a roftral column, ſacred to the memory of cap- 
tain Grenville, who fell in an action at ſea : by pla- 
eing here the meed of valour, and by filling theſe fields 
with the repreſentations of thofe who have deſerved beſt 
of mankind, the character intended to be given to the 
ſpot is juſtly and poetically expreſſed ; and the num- 
ber of the images which are preſented or excited, per- 
fectly correſponds with it. Solitude was never rec- 
koned among the charms of Elyfium ; it has been al- 
ways pictured as the manſion of delight and of joy: 
and in this imitation, every circumſtance accords with 
that eſtabliſhed idea. The vivacity of the ſtream which 
flows through the vale; the glimpſes of another ap- 
proaching to join it; the Prightly verdure of the 
green ſward, and every buſt of the Britiſh worthies 
reflected in the water; the variety of the trees: the 
lightneſs of the greens z their diſpoſition; all of them 
diſtin@ objects, and diſperſed over gentle incqualities 
of the ground ; together with the multiplicity of ob- 
jects both within and without, which embelliſh and 
enliven the ſcene ; give it a gaiety, which the imagi- 


nation can hardly conceive, or the heart with to b 
exceeded. | 
Cloſe by this ſpot, and a perfect contraſt to it, ig 
the alder grove; a deep recels, in the midſt of a ſhade: 
which the blaze of noon cannot brighten. The water 
ſeems to be a ſtagnated pool, eating into its banks: 
and of a peculiar colour, not direy ' 
dimly refleQing the dun hue of the horſe- cheſnuts ang 
alders which. preſs upon the brink : the ſtems of the 


c 


latter, riſing in cluſters from the ſame root, bear one 


another down, and ſlant over the water. Miſhapen 
elms and ragged firs are frequent in the wood which 
encompaſſes the hollow; the trunks of dead trees are 
left ſtanding amongſt them; and the uncouth ſumach, 
and the yew, with elder, nut, and holly, compoſe the 
nnderwoud : ſome limes and laurels are intermixt ; but 
they are not many: the wood is in general of the 
darkeſt greens; and the foliage is thickened with 
ivy, which not only twines up the trees, but creeps 
alſo over the falls of the ground: theſe are ſteep and 
abrupt : the gravel-walk is covered with moſs; and 
a grotto at the end, faced with broken flints and 
pebbles, preſerves, in the ſimplicity of its materials, 
and the duſkineſs of its colour, all the character of its 
Gtuation : two little rotundas near it were better away; 
one building is ſufficient for ſuch a ſcene of ſolitude 
as this, in which more-circumſtances of gloom cogcur 
than were ever perhaps collected together. 


Immediately above the alder-grove is the principal 


eminence in the gardens. It is divided by a great dip 
into two pinnacles; upon one of which is a large Go- 
thic building. The ſpace before this ſtructure is an 
extenſive lawn: the ground on one fide falls imme- 
diately into the dip; and the trees which border the 
lawn, finking with the ground, the houſe riſes above 
them, and fills the interval: the vaſt pile ſeems to be 


{ti} larger than it is; for it is thrown into perſpective, 
and between and above the heads of the trees, the 


upper ſtory, the porticoes, the turrets and balluſ- 
trades, and all the ſlated roofs, appear in a noble con- 
fuſion. On the other fide of the Gothic building, the 
round flopes down a long-continued deelivity into a 
ttom, which feems to be perfectly irriguous. Divers 
ſtreams wander about it in ſeveral directions: the con- 
flux of that which runs from the Elyſian fields with 
another below it, is full in fight; and a plain wooden 
bridge thrown over the latter, and evidently deſigned 
for a paſſage, impoſes an air of reality on the river. 
Beyond it is one of the Doric porticoes which front 
the houſe ; but now it is alone; it ſtands, on a little 
bank above the water, and is ſeen under ſome trees at 
a diſtance before it : thus grouped, and thus accom- 
panied, it is a happy incident, concurring with many 
other circumſtances to diſtinguiſh this Jandikip by # 
character of.cheerfulneſs and amenity. 

From the Gothic building a broad walk leads to 
the Grecian valley, which is a ſcene of more ge 
than any in the gardens. It enters them from the 
park, ſpreading at firſt to a conſiderable breadth ; 
then winds 3 grows narrower, but deeper; and loſes 
itſelf at laſt in a thicket, behind ſome lofty elms, which 
interrupt the ſight of the termination. Lovely woods 
and groves hang all the way on the declivities: and 
the open ſpace is broken by detached trees ; which, 
near the park, are cautiouſly and ſparingly introduced. 
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Port | ſeſt the breadth ſhould be contracted by them; but as 
* the valley ſinks, they advance more boldly down the 
—— (des, ſtretch acroſs or along the bottom, and cluſter 
at times into groupes and forms, which multiply the 
varieties of the larger plantations. Thoſe are ſometimes 
cloſe coverts, and ſometimes open groves : the trees 
riſe in one upon high ſtems, and feather down to the 
bottom in another; and between them are ſhort open- 
ins into the park or the gardens. In the midit of 
the ſcene, juſt at the bend of the valley, and com- 
manding it on both ſides, upon a large, eaſy, natural 
riſe, is placed the temple of Concord and Victory: at 
one place its majeſtie front of ſix Ionic columns, ſup- 
porting a pediment filled with bas relief, and the points 
of it crowned with ſtatues, faces the view; at another, 
the beautiful colonnade, on the ſide, of ten lofty pillars, 
retires in perſpectĩve. It is ſeen from every part; and 
impreſſing its own character of dignity on all around, 
it (preads an awe over the whole : but no gloom, no 
melancholy attends it: the ſenſations it excites are 
rather placid ; but full of reſpect, admiration, and 
ſolemnity : no water appears to enliven, no diſtant 
proſpect to enrich, the view ; the parts of the ſcene are 
large, the idea of it ſublime, and the execution hap- 
py; it is independent of all adventitious circumſtances, 
and relies on itſelf for its greatneſs. | 


The ſcenes which have been deſcribed are ſuch as 


are moſt remarkable for beauty or character; but the 
; ardens contain many more: and even the objects in 
theſe, by their ſeveral combinations, produce very dif- 
p ferent effects, within the diſtance ſometimes of a few 
r paces, from the unevenneſs of the ground, the variety 
4 of the plantations, and the number of the buildings. 
h The multiplicity of the laſt has indeed been often urged 
4 as an objection. to Stowe; and certainly, when all are 
4 ſeen by a ſtranger in two or three hours, twenty or 
4 thirty capital ſtructures, mixed with others of inferior 
. note, do ſeem too many. But the growth of the wood 
4 every day weakens the objection, by ccncealing them 
# one from the other: each belongs to a diſtinct ſcene; 
10 and if they are conſidered ſeparately, at different times, 
rs and at leiſure, it may be difficult to determine which 
*Y to take away, Yet ſtill it muſt be acknowledged that 
th their frequency deſtroys all ideas of filence and retire- 
5 ment. Magnificence and ſplendor are the characteriſ- 
ar tics of Stowe: it is like one of thoſe places celebrated 
_ in antiquity, which were devoted to the purpoſes of 
ont religion, and filled with ſacred groves, hallowed foun- 
hs tains, and temples dedicated to ſeveral deities; the 
s at reſort of diſtant nations, aud the object pf veneration 
* to half the heathen world : this porap ,is, at Stowe, 
any blended with beauty; and the place is equally diſtin- 
yy 5 guiſned by its amenity and its grandeur. | 
In the midſt of ſo much embelliſhment as may be 
1 introduced into this ſpecies of garden, a plain field, or 
deur a ſheep-walk, is ſometimes an agreeable relief, and 
the even wilder ſcenes may occaſionally be admitted. Theſe 
ach; indeed are not properly parts of a garden, but they 
loſes may be comprehended within the verge of it; and their 
chich Proximity to the mare ornamented ſcenes is at leaſt a 
7004s convenience, that che tranfition from the one to the 
and other may be eaſy, and the change always in our op- 
hich» ton. For though a ſpot in the higheſt ftate of im- 
nced, provement be a neccfſary appendage to a ſeat; yet, in 
kt place which is perfect, other characters will not be 
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wanting: if they cannot be had on a large ſcale, they Section VI. 
are acceptable on a ſmaller; and ſo many circum- 5*459x8. 
ſtances are common to all, that they may oſten be in- 


termixed ; they may always border on each other. 


SECT. VI. Of the Seaſons. 


To every view belongs a light which ſhews it to 
advantage: every ſcene and every object is in its 
higheſt beauty only at particular hours of the day; 
and every place is, by its ſituation or its character, 

culiarly agreeable. in certain months of the year. 

he ſeaſons thus become ſubjects of conſideration in 

gardening ; and when ſeveral of thoſe circumſtances 
which diſtinguiſh a ſpot more at one time than ano— 
ther happen to concur, it will often be worth the 
while to add to their number, and to exclude ſuch as 
do not agree with them, for no other purpoſe than to 66 
ſtrengthen their effect at that particular time. Dif- Occaſional 
ferent parts may thus be adapted to different ſeaſons, effects. 
and each in its turn will be in perfection. But if the 
place will not allow of ſuch a ſucceſſion, ſtill occaſional 
effects may often be ſecured and improved, without pre- 
judice to the ſcene when they are paſt, and without 
affectation while they continue. | 

The temple of Concord and Victory at Stowe has 
been mentioned as one of the nobleſt objects that ever 
adorned a garden : but there is a moment when it ap- 
pears in ſingular beauty. The ſetting ſun ſhines on 
the long colonnade which faces the welt : all the lower 
parts of the building are darkened by the neighbour- 
ing wood: the pillars riſe at different heights out of 
the obſcurity; ſome of them are nearly overſpread 
with it, ſome are chequered with a variety of teints; 
and others illuminated almoſt down to their baſes: 
The light is gently ſoftened: off by the rotundity of 
the — but it ſpreads in broad gleams upon the 
wall within them; and pours full and without inter- 
ruption on all the entablature, diſtinctly marking 
every dentil, On the ſtatues which adorn the ſeveral 
points of the pediment, a deep ſhade is contraſted to j 
ſplendor: the rays of the ſun linger on the fide of the | 
temple long after the front is overcaſt with the 
ſober hue of evening; and they tip the upper branches | 
of the trees, or glow in the openings between them, | 
while the ſhadows lengthen acroſs the Grecian val- 
ley. | 

Buch an occaſional effect, however trankent, is ſo 
exquilitely beautiful, that it would be unpardonable to 
neglect it. Others may be produced at ſeveral hours 
of the day; and the diſpoſition of the buildings, of 
the ground, the water, and the plantations, may often 
be accommodated to ſupport them. There are alſo 
occaſional effects in certain months, or only weeks, of 
the year, ariſing from ſome particular bloom, ſome 
ocupation then carrying on, or other incident, which 
may ſo far deſerve attention as to recommend a choice 
and arrangement of objects, which at that time will 
improve the compoſition, though at another they may 
have no extraordinary merit. | i 67 

BesiDes theſe tranſtory effects, there are others Of diffe- 
which may be defined and produced with more exact- 33 
neſs, which are fixed to ſtated periods, and have cers 4 
tain properties belonging to them. Some ſpecies and 
ſituations of objeQs are in themſelves adapted to re- 
ceive or to make the impreſſions which characterize 
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the principal parts of the day: their ſplendor, their 
ſobriety, and other peculiarities, recommend or prohibit 
them upon diſſerent occaſions. The ſame confidera- 
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but if no other ſtream than a rill can be introduced, $i, 


the refreſhment which attends the appearance of water 85480 
mult not be demied to the ſcene, 
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Every breeze then is ſti 


tions dire& the choice alſo of their appendages; and 
in conſequence of a judicious aſſemblage and arrange- 
ment of ſuch as are proper for the purpoſe, the ſpirit 
of the morning, the exceſs of noon, or the temperance 
of evening, may be improved or corrected by the ap- 
plication of the ſcene to the ſeaſon. 

In a morning, the freſhneſs of the airallays the force 
of the ſun-beams, and their brightneſs is free from 
glare: the moſt ſplendid objects do not offend the eye, 
nor ſuggeſt the idea of heat in its extreme; but they 
correſpond with the glitter of the dew which be- 
— all the produce of the earth, and with the 
cheerfulneſs diffuſed over the whole face of the creation. 
A variety of buildings may therefore be introduced to 
enliven the view: their colour may be the pureſt white, 
without danger of exceſs, though they face the eaſtern 
ſun; and thoſe which are in other aſpects ſhould be ſo 
eontrived, that their turrets, their pinnacles, or other 
points, may catch glances of the rays, and contribute 
to illuminate the fcene. The trees onght in general 
to be of the lighteſt greens, and fo fituated as not to 
darken much of the landſkip by the length of their 
ſhadows. Vivacity in the ſtreams, and tranſparency 
in a lake, are more important at this than at any 
other hour of the day: and an open expoſure is com- 
monly the moſt delightful, both for the effect of 
particular objects, and the general character of the 
ſcene. a 

At noon, every expedient ſhould be uſed to correct 
the exceſs of the feaſon. The ſhades are ſhortened, 
they muſt therefore be thick ; but open plantations 
are generally preferable to a cloſe covert : they afford 
a paſſage, or at leaſt admittance to the air; which, 
tempered by the coolneſs of the place, ſoft to the 
touch, and refreſhing at once to all the ſenſes, renders 
the ſhade a delightful climate, not a mere refuge from 
heat. Groves, even at a diſtance, ſuggeſt the ideas 
which they realize on the ſpot z and, by multiplying 
the appearances, improve the ſenſations of relief from 
the extremity of the weather. Grottos, caves, and cells, 
are on the ſame account agreeable circumſtances in a 
ſequeſtered receſs; and though the chill within be 
hardly ever tolerable, the eye catches only an idea of 
coolneſs from the ſight of them. Other buildings 
ought in general to be caſt into ſhade, that the glare 
of the reflection from them may be obſcured. 
large expanſe of a lake iz alſo too dazzling : but a 
broad river moving gently, and partially darkened 
with ſhadow, is very refreſhing; more ſo perhaps than 
little rill, for the vivacity of the latter rather diſ- 
turbs the repoſe which generally prevails at mid-day. 

f ; the reflexion of an aſpen- 

f ſcarcely trembles on the water; the animals remit 
heir ſearch of food, and man ceaſes from his labour: 
the ſteam of heat ſeems to oppreſs all the faculties of 
the mind, and all the active powers of the body; and 
any very lively motion diſcompoſes the languor in 
which we then delight to indulge. To hear, there- 
fore, the murmurs of a brook purling underneath a 
thicket, or the echo of falling waters through a wood, 
is more agreeable than the fight of a current; the idea 
conveyed by the ſound is free from any agitation: 


he 


In the evening, all ſplendor fades: no buildin 
glare; no water dazzles. The calmneſs of a lake ſuits 
the quiet of the time: the light hovers there, and 
prolongs the duration of day. An open reach of a 
river has a ſimilar, though a fainter, effect; and a con- 
tinued ſtream all expoſed, preſerves the laſt rays of 
the ſun along the whole length of its courſe, to = 
tify the landſkip: but a briſk current is not ſo con- 
filtent as a lake with the tranquillity of evening. And 
other objects ſhould in general conform to the temper 
of the time. Buildings of a duſky hue are moſt agree. 
able to it: but a very particular effect from a ſetting 
ſun will recommend thoſe of a brighter colour; and 
they may alſo be ſometimes uſed, among other means, 
to correct the uniformity of twilight. No contraſt of 
light and ſhade can then be produced: but if the 
plantations, which by their ſituation are the firſt to be 
obſcured, be of the darkeſt greens, if the buildings 
which have a weſtern aſpect be of a light colour, and 
if the management of the lawns — the water be 
adapted to the ſame purpoſe, a diverſity of tints 
will be preſerved long after the greater effects are 
faded. 


6 
Tur delights, however, ofthe morning andeveningare 0f 
confined toafew months of the year; at other times, two fons« 


or three hours before, and as much after, noon, are all 
that are pleaſant ; and even then the heat is ſeldom ſo 
extreme as to require relief from its exceſs. The dif. 
tinctions, therefore, between the three parts of the day 
may in general be reckoned among the charaQeriſtics 
of ſummer. The occaſional effects which by the poſi · 
ſition of objects may occur at any hour, are common 
to all the ſeaſons of the year: and ſuch as ariſe from 
the accidental colours of plants, 2 they are more 
frequent and more beautiſul in one ſeaſon than ano- 


- ther, yet exiſt in all; and very agreeable groupes may 


be formed by an affemblage of them. A degree of 
importance may be given even to the flowers of a bor- 
der, if, inſtead of being indifcriminately mixed, they 
are arranged according to their heights, their ſizes, 
and their colours, ſo as to diſplay their beauties, and 
to blend or contraſt their varieties to the greateſt ad- 
vantage. The bloom of ſhrubs differs from that of 
flowers only in the ſcale; and the tints occaſioned by 
the hue of the berry, the foliage, or the bark, are 
ſometimes little inferior to bloom. By colleRing into 
one ſpot ſuch plants as have at the ſame time their ac- 
cidental colours, conſiderable effects may be produced 
from the concurrence of many little cauſes. - : 
Thoſe which ariſe from bloom are the moſt ſtriking, 
and the moſt certain; and they abound chiefly in the 
ſpring. Bloom is a charaReriſtic of the ſeaſon ; and a 
villa near town, which is deſigned principally for that 
time of the year, is not adapted to its uſe if this 
property be not amply provided for. In ſuch a places 
therefore, ſhrubberies, with. an intermixture of flowers, 
are peculiarly proper. In the ſummer-months, a bor- 
der between the thicket and the greenſward, breaks 
the connexion, and deſtroys the greater effect: it 
ought not to be then introduced, except to enliven 
ſmall ſpots, and as the beſt ſpecies of parterre. But 
in the ſpring, the thicket ia hardly formed: its Fe 
] 


D 
„% cipal beauty is bloom: and flowers before or among 
% the (robs, are agreeable to the character of the ſea- 


ſon. An orchard, which, at other times, is unfght- 
by, is then delightful ; and, if a farm joins to the gar- 
den, ſhovld not be forgotten. But evergreens appear 
in general to great diſadvantage. Moſt of them have 
a ruſſet or a dark hue, which ſuffers by being conſtraſt- 
ed to the lively verdure of the young ſhoots' on the 
geciduous trees. That verdure is, however, ſo light, 
and ſo univerſa}, that effefts, from a mixture of greens, 
can ſeldom be produced; and thoſe which depend on 
a depth of ſhade will often be diſappomted. But build - 
ings, views of water, and whatever tends to animate 
the ſcene, accord with the feaſon ; which is full of 
youth and vigour, freſh and ſprightly, brightened Dy 
the verdure of the herbage and the woods, gay wit 
bloſoms and flowers, and enlivened by the ſongs of 
the birds in all their variety, from the rude joy of th 
ſey- lark, to the delicacy of the nightingale. #544 
In fummer, both the buildings and the water are a- 
greeable, not as objects only, but alſo as cicumſtan- 
ces of refreſhment : the pleaſantneſs, therefore, of the 
rooms in the former, of the ſeats and the walks near 
the latter, is to be regarded. The tations alſo 
ſhould be calculated at leaſt as much for places of re- 
treat, as for ornaments of the view; and a continua- 
tion of ſhade be preſerved, with very few and ſhort in- 
terruptions, through all the parts of the garden, Com- 
munications by gravel walks are of leſs conſequence : 
they do not ſuggeſt that idea of utility which attends 
them in winter or autumn ; and their colour, which 


in ſpring is a lively contraſt to the verdure through... 


which it winds, is in the intemperate blaze of a ſum- 
mer day glaring and painful. They ſhould, there- 
fore, be concealed as much as poſſible z and the other 
conſiderations which belong te the 'noon-tide hour 
ſhould be particularly attended to, at the ſac time 
that the delights of the morning and the evening are 
alſo liberally provided for. But, excluſive of all ſuch. 
ncidental circumftances, the ſcenes of nature in gene- 
ral appear at this ſeaſon to the greateſt advantage: 
though the bloom of the ſpring be faded, and the ver- 
Care of the herbage may be ſometimes affected by 
drought ; yet the richneſs of the ce of the earth, 
and the Juxuriance of the foliage in the woods; the ſen- 
lations of refreſhment, added to the beauty of water; 
the ideas of enjoyment which accompany the fight of 
every grove, of every building, and every-delightful 
ſpot ; the characters of rocks, heightened by their 
appendages, and unallayed by any diſconſolate reflec- 
tions; the connexion of the ground with the planta- 
tions, the permanency of every teint, and the certain- 
ty of every effect; all concur, in ſummer, to raiſe the 


leveral compoſitions to their higheſt ſtare of perfec - 


tion, 


But maturity is always immediately ſucceeded by de- 
cy: flowers bloom and fade; fruits ripen and rot; 
the graſs ſprings and withers ; and the foliage of the 
woods ſhoots, thickens, and falls. In the latter 
months of autumn, all nature is on the decline; it is 
2 comfortleſs ſeaſon : not a bloſſom is left on the 
ſirubs or the trees; and the few flowers which ſtill 
zemain in the borders, dripping with wet, and ſicken- 
ug even as they blow, feem bardly to ſurvive the leaves 
of the plant which are ſhrivelling beneath them. But 
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the change of the leaf precedes the fall; and thenee Scion vi. 
reſults a variety of colours, ſuperior to any which the SEA50x5. 


ſpring or the ſummer can hoaſt of. To ſhew and to 
improve that variety ſhould be principally attended to, 
in 4 place, ſuch as a ſporting ſeat, which is frequent. 
ed only in autumn. It appears to advantage, whene- 
ver the ſurface of a wood can be commanded ; and it 
may be produced to a conſiderable degree, even in a 
ſhrubbery, if the plants are ſo diſpoſed as to riſe in 
gradation one behind another. By obſerving the tints 


which the leaves aſſume when they change, the choice 


may be ditected to the improvement of their variety; 
and by attending to the times when they fall, a ſuc. 
ceſſion of theſe tranſitory beauties may be provided, 
from the earlieſt to the lateſt in the ſeaſon. Many 
ſhrubs and trees are at this time alſo covered with ber- 
ries, which furniſh fill further varieties of colour; 
both evergreens and deciduous plants abound with 
them; aud the verdure of the former is beſides a wel- 
come ſubſtitute to that which is daily fading away. 
1 airy groves, views of water, and the 
other delights of ſummer, now loſe their charms ; and 
more homely cireumſtances of comfort and convenience 
are preferable to all their beauries, 

A place which is the reſidence of a family all the 


year is very defective, if ſome portion of it be not ſet 


apart for the enjoy merit of a fine day, for air, and ex- 
erciſe, ia winter. To ſuch a ſpot ſhelter is abſolutely 
eſſential; and'evergreens being the thickeſt- covert, are 


therefore the beſt: their verdure alſo is then agreeable 


to the eye; and they may be arranged ſo as to pro- 
duce beautiful mixtures of greens, with more certain- 
ty than deciduous trees, and with almoſt equal varie- 
ty: they may de collected into a wood; and through 
that wood gravel-walks may be led, along openings of 
a conſiderable breath, free from large trees which 
would intercept the rays of the ſun, and winding in 
fach a manner as to avoid any draft of wind, from 
whatever quarter it may blow. But when a retreat at 
all times is thus ſecured, other ſpots may be adapted 
only to occaſional purpoſes ; and be ſheltered towards 
the north or the eaſt on one hand, while they are open 
to the ſun on the other. The few hours of cheerful- 
neſs and warmth which its beams afford are ſo valu- 
able, as to juſtify the ſacrifice even of the principles 
of beauty to the enjoyment of them; and therefore 
no objections of ſameneſs or formality can prevail a- 
2 the pleaſantneſs of a ftraight walk, under a thick 

ge or a ſouth wall. 'The eye may, however, be di- 
verted from the ſkreen, by a border before it, where 
the aconite and the ſnowdrop, the crocus and hepati- 
ca, brought forward by the warmth of the ſituation, 
will be welcome harbingers of ſpring ; and on the op- 
polite ſide of the walk, little tufts of lauruſtines, and 
of variegated evergreens, may be planted. The ſpot 
thus enlivened by a varicty of colours, and even a de- 
gree of bloom, may be ſtill further improved by a 

n-houſe. The entertainment which exotics afford 
peculiarly belongs to this part of the year; and if a- 


mongſt them be interſperſed ſome of our earlieſt 


flowers, they will there blow before their time, and an- 


ticipate the gaiety of the ſeaſon which is 8 


The walk may alſo lead to the ſtoves, where the cli- 
mate and the plants are always the ſame. And the 


kitchen - garden ſhould not be far off; for that is never 
quite 
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from the one into the other; and by endeavour; 

produce a reſemblance of a ſcene which is Guſtly® 
mired, the proper advantages of the place are o 
neglected ſor an imitation much inferior the o 
The. excellence of the latter probably depends 
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Concluſion. quite deſtitute of produce, and always, an active ſcene : 
— — the appearance of buſineſs is alone engaging ; and the 
occupations there are an earneſt of the happier ſeaſons 
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to which they are preparative. By theſe expedients 
even the winter may be rendered cheerful in a place, 


4 


where ſhelter. is provided againſt all but the bittereſt 
inclemencies of the ſky, and agreeable objects and in- 
tereſting amuſements are contrived for every hour of 
tolerable weather. 


ſpots only where it has been exerciſed ; though they 


happy application of the circumſtances to the ſubject; 
aud the ſubjects of both are never exactly alike. The 


art of gardening, there fore, is not to be ſtudied in thoſe 


69 | | are in this, country very numerous, and very various. 

Extent and To conclude : Whatever contributes to render the, Vet all together they contain but a ſmall proportion of 

ſtudy of ſcenes of nature delightful, is amongſt the ſubjects of the beautzes which nature exhibits ; and unleſs the gar- 

surdeaing. cardening z. and animate as well as inanimate objects, dener bas ſtored his mind with ideas from the infinite 

are circumſtances of beauty or character. Several of variety of the country at large, he will feel the Want. 

theſe have been occalionally mentioned; others will of that number which is neceſſary for choice ; he will 

readily occur; and nothing is unworthy of the atten- have none ready to apply to the, ſubject immediately 

tion of a gardener, which can tend to improve his com- before him; and will be reduced tꝭ copy an imitation, 

poſitions, whether by immediate effects, or by ſuggeſt- But impraved places are, of ſingular uſe to direct the, 

ing a train of pleaſing ideas. The whole range of na- judgment ig the choice, and the combinations, of the 

ture is open to him, from the panterre to the, foreſt; beauties of nature: an extenſive knowledge of them 

and whatever is agreeable to the ſenſes gr the imagina- is to be acquired; in the country where they caſually 

tion, he may appropriate to the ſpot he is to improve: occur; diſcernment of their excellencies, and a taſte for 

it is a part of his buſineſs to collect into one place, the the. diſpoſition of them, is to be formed in places where 

delights which are generally diſperſed thro' different they have been. ſelected, and arranged with deſign. 

ſpecies of country. Lo; 8, 9 1 4 1 1 lo eat 491 126% 5 O 

But in this application, the genius of the place mult, _ For the particular Qperations in Garpenixs, ſee. 

always be particularly conſidered: to force it, is hazard-, PLaxTING, PRUNING, GRAFTING, InocuiaTixG, 

ous ; and an attempt to contradict it, is alwayggunſuc-, KixchkEx- Garden, ,OxcHarD, GREEN-Houſe, Hors, 

ceſsful, The beauties, peculiar to one character,  can-, Houſe, InarcHinG, EsSPAL1ER, &c. and the culture. 

not be transferred to its oppoſite : even where the and management of different plants under their reſpec- 

characters are the ſame, it is difficult to copy directly tive names. bs | | | If 

OO —— . oo 

4 n 1 e WE BE YO NE. N 
Gardiner GARDINER (Stephen), biſhop of Wincheſter, dum, gbitlandum, and at length ghirlanda and guir- Gullnd 
5 | 4, and lord chancellor of England, born at Bury St Ed- lande; ſo that guirlande and garland are deſcended in a 
. munds in Suffolk, natural ſon: to Richard Woodville, the ſixth or ſeventh degree from gyrus. Hicks rejects 


brother to queen Elizabeth wife to Edward IV. was 
learned in the canon and civil laws, and in divinity. He 
figned the divorce of Henry VIII. from Katharine of 
Spain ; abjured the pope's ſupremacy ; and writ De ve- 
ra et falſa obedientia, in behalf of the king: yet in 
Edward's reign he oppoſed the reformation, and was 
puniſhed with impriſonment 3 but queen Mary coming 
to the throne, ſhe enlarged him. He drew up the ar- 
ticles of marriage between the queen and Philip of 
Spain, which were very advantageous to England, He 


this derivation, and, brings. the word from, gardel han- 
da, which, in the northern languages ſignify a n4/e+ 
gay artfully wrought with the hand. | 

GARLAND alſo denotes ornaments of flowers, fraits, 
and leaves, intermixed; anciently much uſed at the 
gates of temples, where feaſts and ſolemn rejoicin 
were held; or at any other place where marks of pub - 
lic joy or gaiety were required, as at triumphal arches, 
tournaments, &c. 0 ein 


GARLIC... See Alton. | 


| 

was violent againſt the reformers ; but on his death-. GARNET, in natural hiſtory, a very beautiful gem, : 
bed was diſſatisfied with his life, and often repeated of a red colour, with an admixture of blue. a 1 
theſe words : Erravi cum Petro, ſed non flevi cum Pe- When pure and free from blemiſhes, it is little infe- 1 
try, He died in 1555. : rior, in appearance, to the oriental ruby, tho! only of 
GARGARISM, {from yap/zpifu, 4 to waſh the a middle degree of hardneſs between the ſapphire and 8 
mouth ;”” a gargle. Its uſe is for waſhing the common cryſtal. It is found of various fizes, from that K 
mouth and throat with, when inflammations, ulcera- of a pin's head to an inch in diameter. 11 a 
tions, &c. are there. A ſmall quantity may be ta- Among our lapidaries and jewellers, genuine garnets d 
ken into the mouth, and moved briſkly about, and then are known by different names according to their dif- tl 
ſpit out; or if the patient cannot do this to any advan- ferent degrees of colour. 1; The garnet, ſimply lo, th 
tage, the liquor may be injected by a ſyringe. When called, is the fineſt and moſt valuable kind, being of, th 
pargles are required, their uſe ſhould be more frequent- a very deep blood-red,. with a faint admixture 0 en 
y repeated than is done in common practice. blue. 2. The rock -· ruby, a name very improperly g= T 
GARLAND, a ſort of chaplet made of flowers, ven to the garnet, when it is of a very ſtrong but not 8 


feathers, and ſometimes precious ſtones, worn on the 
head, in manner of a crown. — The word is formed of 
the French guirlande, and that of the barbarous Latin 
garlanda, or Italian ghirlanda. Menage traces its ori- 


gin from gyrus, through gyrulus, to gyrulare, gyrlan- 


deep red, and has a fairer caſt of the blue: this is à 
very beautiful gem. 3. e ſorane or. ſerain garnet 5, 
that of a yet brighter red; pproaching to the colour - 
of native. cinnabar, with a faint blue tinge. 4. 1e 
almaudine, a garnet only alittle paler than that 5 


: 
& 4 


uſion, 


SAS. 


he reel · ruly. 


3 Garnets are very properly diſtinguiſhed into the o- 
An riental and occidental kinds, as being found in Europe 


-— zs well as the Eaſt Indies. The oriental ones are prin- 


Garland 


Garuct. 


eipally brought from Calicut, Cananor, and Cambay; 


and the European ones are common in Italy, Hungary, 


and Bohemia. 


Some authors have ſuppoſed" the deeper-coloured 
arnet to be the ſame with the carbuncle of the an- 
cients : from which it really differs; ſince, on recei- 
ving the ſun's beams, it never gives ſo true a fire-colour 
as the carbuncle. 

Garxert-Colour. To give this colour to glaſs, the 
workmen take equal quantities of cryſtal and Rochet- 
ta fritt ; and to every hundred weight of this mixture 
they add à pound of manganeſe, and a pound of pre- 
pared zaffre : theſe are to be powdered ſeparately, 
then mixed and added by degrees to the fritt while-in 
the furnace: great care is to be taken to mix the man- 
ganeſe and zaffre very perfectly; and when the mat- 
ter has ſtood 24 hours in fuſion, it may be worked. 

To imitate GarnteTs, The making the counterfeit 
garnet in paſte is done as follows. — Take prepared cry- 
{tal two ounces, common red-lead fix ounces, manga- 
neſe 16 grains, zaffre three grains ; mix all well, put 
them into a crucible, cover it with lute, and ſet it in 
a potter's kiln for 24 hours. Or take cryſtal two oun- 
ces, mininm five ounces and a half, manganeſe 15 

rains, zaffre four grains: mix them well together; and 
ji all be Waked, in a pot well luted, in a potter's kiln 
24 hours. 

GARONNE, a large river of France, which ta- 
king its riſe in the Pyrenean mountains, runs north- 
welt by the city of Tholouſe, divides the provinces of 
Guienne and Gaſcony, and, viſiting the city of Bour- 
deaux, falls into the bay of Baſcay, about 60 miles 
below that city. It has alſo a communication with 
the Mediterranean, by means of the royal canal of 
Lewis XIV. The tide flows up this river 20 miles 
above Bourdeaux. 


GARRICK (David), Eſq; the great Roſcius of 


this age and country, who for near 40 years hath ſhone 


the brighteſt luminary in the hemiſphere of the ſtage, was 
born at the Angel Inn at Hereford, in the year 1716. 
His father, Captain Peter Garrick, was a French re- 
fugee, and had a troop of horſe which were then quar- 
tered in that city. 'This rank he maintained in the ar- 
my for ſeveral years, and had a majority at the time of 


| his death; that event, however, prevented him from 


ever enjoying it. Mr Garrick received the firſt rudi- 
ments of his education at the free-ſchool at Litchfield; 
which he afterwards completed at Rochefter, under 
the celebrated Mr Colſon, fince mathematical profeſſor 
at Cambridge. Dr Johnſon and he were fellow- ſtu- 
dents at the ſame ſchool; and it is a curious fact, that 
theſe two celebrated geniuſes came up to London, with 
the intention of puſhing themſelves into active life, in 
the ſame coach, On the gth of March 1736, he was 
entered at the honourable ſociety of Lincoln's-Inn. 
The ſtudy of the law, however, he ſoon quitted ; 
and followed for ſome time the employment of a 
vine-merchant : but that too diſguſting him, he gave 
Vay at laſt to the irreſiſtible bias of his mind, and 
joined a travelling company of comedians at Ipſwich in 


ulfolk, where he went by the name of Lydde/, Ha- 
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ving in this poor ſchool of Apollo got ſome acquain» Garrick, 


rance with the theatric art, he burſt at once upon the 
world, in the year 1740-1, in all the luſtre of perfec- 
tion, at the little theatre in Goodman's Fields, then 
under the direction of Henry Giffard. 

The character he firſt performed was Richard the 
Third; in which, like the ſun burſting from behind a 
cloud, he diſplayed, in the earlieſt dawn, a ſomewhat 
more than meridian brightneſs. His excellence dazzled 
and aſtoniſhed every one; and the ſeeing a young man, 
in no more than his 24th year, and a novice in reality 
to the ſtage, reaching at one ſingle ſtep to that height 


of perfection which maturity of years and long practi- 


cal experience had not been able to beſtow on the then 
capital performers of the Engliſh Rage, was a phe- 
nomenon that could not but become the object of uni- 
verſal ſpeculation and of as univerſal admiration. The 
theatres at the welt end of the town were deſerted ; 
Goodman's Fields, from being the rendezvous of citi- 
zeus and citizens wives alone, became the reſort of all 
ranks of men; and Me Garrick continued to act till the 
cloſe of the ſeaſon. Ped, 

Having very advantageous terms offered him for the 
performing in Dublin during ſome part of the ſummer 
(1741), he went over thither, where he found the 
ame juſt homage paid to his merit which he had recei- 
ved from his own countrymen. To the ſervice of the 
latter, however, he eſteemed himſelf more immediate- 

bound ; and therefore, in the enſuing winter, en- 


4 
. gaged himſelf to Mr Fleetwood, then manager of 


rury-Lane : in which theatre he continued till the 
year 1745, when he again went over to Ireland, aud 
continued there the whole ſeaſon, joint manager with 
Mr Sheridan in the direction and profits of the theatre- 
royal in Smock-Alley. From thence he returned to 
England, and was engaged for the ſeaſon of 1746 with 
Mr Rich at Covent - Garden. This was his laſt perform- 
ance as an hired actor: for in the cloſe of that ſeaſon, 
Mr Fleetwood's patent for the management of Drury- 
Lane being expired, 'and that gentleman having no in- 
clination further to purſue a deſign by which, from 
his want of acquaintance with the proper conduct of it, 
or ſome other cauſe, he had conſiderably impaired his 


fortune; Mr Garrick, in conjunction with Mr Lacy, 


purchaſed the property of that theatre, together with 
the renovation of the patent ; and in the winter of 


1747, opened it with the greateſt part of Mr Fleet- 


wood's company, and with the great additional ſtrength 
of Mr Barry, Mrs Pritchard, and Mrs Cibber, from 
Covent-Garden. | 

In this ſtation Mr Garrick continued till his retire- 
ment in the ſpring of 1776; aud both by his conduct 
as a manager, and his unequalled merit as an actor, 
from year to year added to the entertainment and con- 
ſulted the taſte of the public with the greateſt aſſiduity. 
They were grateful in their acknowledgments; and by 
a well-deſerved and warm encouragement, raiſed him to 
a ſtate of fame, eaſe, and affluence, which he enjoyed 
for many years. 


Were we to trace Mr Garrick through the ſeveral 


occurrences of his life, — a life ſo active, fo buſy, and 


ſo full of occurrences as his, we ſhould ſwell this account 
to many pages. Suffice it to ſay, he continued in the 
unmoleſted enjoyment of his fame and unrivalled ex- 
cellence to the moment of his retirement. His univer- 

| ſality 
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Garrick. fality of excellence was never once attacked by compe- 
tition. Tragedy, comedy, and farc, the lover and 
the hero, the jealous huſband who ſuſpects his wife 
without cauſe, and the thoughtleſs lively rake who 
attacks it without deſign, were all alike his own. Rage 
and ridicule, doubt and deſpair, tranſport and tender- 
neſs, compaſſion and contempt ; love, jealouſy, fear, 
fury, and fmplicity ; all took in turn poſſeſſion of his 
features, while each of them in turn appeared to be 
the ſole poſſeſſor of his heart. In the ſeveral charac- 
ters of Lear and Hamlet, Richard, Dorilas, Romeo, 
and Luſignane; in his Ranger, Bayes, Drugger, Kite- 
ly, Brute, and Benedick, you ſaw the muſcular con- 
formations that your ideas attached to them all. In 
ſhort, nature, the miſtreſs from whom slone this 
eat performer borrowed all his leſſons, being in her- 
Fg inexhauſtible, this her darling ſon, marked out 
for her trueſt repreſentative, found an unlimited ſcope 
for change and diverſity in his manger of copying from 
her various productions. There 4s one part of theatri- 
cal conduct which ought unqueſtionably to be recorded 
to Mr Garrick's honour, ſince the cauſe of virtue and 
morality, and the formation of public manners, are 
conſiderably dependent upon it; and that is, the zeal 
with which he atmed to baniſh from the ſtage all thoſe 
plays which carry with them an immoral tendency, 
and to prune from thoſe which do not abſolutely, on 
the whole, promote the intereſts of vice, ſuch fcenes 
of licentiouſneſs and liberty, as a redundancy of wit 
and too great livelineſs of imagination have induced 
ſome of our comic writers to indulge themſelves in, and 
which the ſympathetic diſpoſition of our age of gallan- 
try and intrigue has given ſanction to. The purity of 
the Engliſh ſtage has certainly been much more fully 
eſtabliſhed during the adminiſtration of this theatrical 
minifter, than it had ever been during preceding ma- 
nagements. He ſeems to have carried his modeſt, mo- 
ral, chaſte, and pious principles with him into the 
very management of the theatre itfelf, and reſcued per- 
formers from that obloquy which ſtuck on the profef- 
ſion. Of thoſe who were accounted blackguards, un- 
worthy the aſſociation of the world, he made gentle - 
men, united them with ſociety, and introduced them 
to all the domeſtic comforts of life. The theatre was 
no longer eſteemed the receptacle of all vice; and the 
moral, the ſerious, the religious part of mankind did 


not heſitate to partake of the rational entertainment of things. 


a play, and paſs a cheerful evening undiſguſted with 
the 3 and uncorrupted by the immorality, 
of the extithition. | 

Notwithſtanding the numberleſs and laborious avo- 
cations attendant on his profeſſion as an actor, and his 
ſtation as a manager; yet {till his active genius was 
perpetually burſting forth in various little productions 
in the dramatic and poetical way, whofe merit cannot 


but make us regret his want of time for the purſnance 


of more extenſive and important works. It is certain, 
that his merit as an author is not of the firſt magnitude: 
but his great knowledge of men and manners, of ftage- 
effect, and his happy turn for lively and ſtriking fa- 
tire, made him generally fucceſsfu] ; and his prologues 
and epilogues in particular, which are almoſt innume- 
rable, poſſeſs fuch a degree of happineſs, both in the 
conception and execution, as to ſtand unequalled. His 


Ode on the death of Mr Pelham run through four edi- 
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| wherein forces are maintained to ſecure it; and where 


ſtronger than the townſmen. 


CAR 


tions in lefs than fix weeks, His Ode on Shak 

is a maſterly piece of poetry; and when Frome, rk Garrick 
himſelf, was a moſt capital exhibition. His akters. Garter 
tions of Shakeſpeare and other authors have been t 
times ſucceſsful, and at times exploded, The cuttin 
out the grave-diggers ſcene from Hamlet will never be 
forgot to him by the inhabitants of the gallery at Dry. 
ry. Though neceſſary to the chaſteneſs of the ſcene 
they cannot bear to loſe ſo much true ſterling wit and 
humour; and it muſt be owned, that exuberances of 
that kind, though they hurt the uniformity, yet in- 
creaſe the luxuriance of the tree. Among his altera- 
tions the following are part: Every Man in his Hy. 
mour, altered from Ben Johaſon; Romeo and Juliet, 
Winter's Tale, Catherine and Petruchio, Cymbeline, 
Hamlet, &c. altered and made up from Shakeſpeare ; 
Gameſters, a comedy, from Shirley; Iſabella, from 
Southerne. To theſe we add, as original productions, 
The Farmer's Return, and Linco's Travels, inter- 
ludes; Guardian, Lethe, Lying Valet, Miſs in her 
Teens, Male Coquet, Iriſh Widow, and other come- 
dies in two acts; Enchanter, a muſical entertainment; 
Lilliput; the Chriſtmas Tale is aſcribed to him, and 
many others. At this time a complete edition of his 
works is preparing for the preſs, under the direction 
of his friends, and in which the whole will be aſcer- 
tained. | | 

We now bring him to the period of his retirement 
io the ſprivg of 1776 ; when, full of fame, with the ac- 
quirement of a ſplendid fortune, and growing into 
years, he thought proper to ſeek the vale of life, to 
enjoy that dignified and honourable eaſe which was 
compatible with his public ſituation, and which he 
had ſo well earned by the activity and the merits of 
his dramatic reign. But very ſhort, indeed, was the 
period allotted to him for this precious enjoyment : for 
on the 20th day of January 1779, he departed this life; 
leaving no one rival in excellence upon earth to compen- 
ſate for his loſs, or a hope of our ever meeting with 
his like again. 

GARRISON, in the art of war, a body of forces, 
diſpoſed in a fortreſs, to defend it againſt the enemy, 
or to keep the inhabitants in ſubjection; or even to be 
ſubſiſted during the winter- ſeaſon: hence, garriſen and 
winter - guarterrare ſometimes uſed, indifferently, for the 

fame thing; and ſometimes they denote different 
n the latter caſe, a garriſon is a place 


they keep regular guard, as a frontier town, a cita- - 
del, caſtle, tower, &c. The garriſon ſhould be always 


Du Cange derives the word from the corrupt Latia 
garnifio, which the latter writers uſe to ſignify all man. 
ner of munition, arms, victuals, &c. neceffary for the 
defence of a place, and ſuſtaining of a ſiege. 

Winter-quarters ſignify a place where a number of 
forces are laid up in the winter ſeaſon, without keep» 
ing the regular guard. 

GARTER, a ligature for tying up the ſtocking 
but particularly uſed for the badge of a noble order 
knights, hence denominated the b 

Order of the Ga r xx, w military order of koight- 
hood, the moſt noble and ancient of any lay-order in 
the world, inſtituted by Edward III. This order con, 
fiſts of 26 knights-companions,. generally —_ - 


G AR 
| hereof the king of England is the ſovereign or 
ik 2 bc. iber are a college or corporation, having a 
| reat and little ſeal. a? N 
9 G Their officers are a prelate, chancellor, regiſter, 
king at arms, and uſher of the black rod. They have 
eg dean with 12 canons, and-petty canons, vergers, 
ad 26 penſioners or poor knights. The prelate is the 
head. This office is veſted in the biſhop of Winche- 
ſter, and has ever been fo. Next to the prelate is the 


lifbury, who keeps the ſeals, &c. The next is the re- 
iter, who by his oath is to enter upon the regiſtry, 
the ſcrutinies, elections, penalties, and other acts of 
the order, with all fidelity. The fourth offieer 18 Gar- 
ter and King-at-arms, being two diſtin offices united 
in one perſon. Garter carries the rod and ſceptre at 
the feaſt of St George, the protector, of this order, 
when the ſovereign is preſent. He notifies the elee- 


inttallations, carries the garter to the foreign prin- 
ces, Kc. He is the prineipal officer within the col- 
lege of arms, and chief of the heralds. See Kino at 


Armr. 2 | 

All theſe officers, except the prelate, have fees and 
penſions. The college of the order is ſeated in the 
cattle of Windſor, with the ichapel of 8t George, and 
the charter-houſe, erected by the founder for that 
purpoſe. The habit and enlign of the order are, a 

arter, mantle, cape, george, and collar. The four 
Alt were aſſigned the knights-companions by the 
founder ; and the george and collar by Henry VIII. 
The garter (Plate CXV. fig. 2. Ne 1.) chili 
pre-eminence over all the other parts of the dreſs, by 
reaſon that from it the noble order is denominated 4; 


P that it is the firſt part of the habit preſented to foreign 
* princes, and abſent knights, who, and all other 
knights · elett, are therewith firſt adorned ;- and it is 


of ſo great honour and grandeur, that by the bare 
inveſtiture with this noble enſign, the knights are e- 
ſleemed companions of the greateſt military order in 
the world. It is worn on the left leg between the 
knee and calf, and is enamelled with this motto, 
Hox1 sor Qv1 MAL Y PENSE 31. e. Shams to him that 


— thinks evil hereof: The meaning of which is, that 

c king Edward having laid claim to the kingdom of 
ent France, retorted ſh d defian him that 
— | rted ſhame and defiance upon him tha 
= mould dare to think amiſs of the juſt enterpriſe he 
- 7 had undertaken, for recovering his lawful right to that 


crown; and that the bravery of "thoſe knights whom 
he had elected into this order, was ſuch as would 


= enable him to maintain the quarrel againſt thoſe that 
2 thought ill of it. . 900 


The mantle * No 2.) is the chief of theſe veſt- 
ments made uſe of upon all ſolemn occaſions. The 


2 of colour of the mantle is by the ſtatutes appointed to be 
d. blue. The * of the train of the mantle only di- 

ſtinguiſhes the overeign from the knights- companions. 
Ling To the collar of the mantle is fixed a pair of Jong! 


ſtriags, anciently wove with blue filk only, but now: 


der twilted round, and made.of Venice gold and 6lk, of 

vight- the colour of the robe, with knobs, or buttons, and 

4 in N at the end. The left ſhoulder of the mantle 

ers- as, from the inſtitution, - been adoraed with a large 

1 görter, with the device, Hoxi soir, &c. Within this 

| peer, 1 3 8 of the order, which was ordained to be 
h L. V. 


EE 


chancellor; which office is veſted in the biſhop of Sa- 


tions of new kniglts, attends the ſolemnity of their 
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worn at all times by king Charles I. At length the Garter. 
ſtar was introduced, being a ſort of croſs irradiated 
with beams of ſilver; (ibid. No 3.) 150 

The collar (iid. N* 4.) is appointed to be compo- 
ſed of pieces of gold in faſhion of garters, the ground 
enamelled blue, and the motto gold, | 

The manner of electing a knight-companion into 
this moſt noble order, and the ceremonies of inveſti- 
ture, are as follow. When the ſovereign deſigns to 
elect a companion of the garter, the chancellor be- 
longing to this order draws up the letters, which, 
— both under the ſovereign's ſign- manual and 
ſignet of the order, are ſent to the perſon by Garter 
principal king at arms; and are in this manner, or to 
the ſame effect: We, with the companions of our 
© moſt noble order of the garter, aſſembled in chap- 
& ter, holden this preſent day at our caſtle at Windſor, 
1 conſidering the virtuous fidelity you have ſhewn, 
«and the honourable exploits you have done in our 
t ſeryicey by vindicating and maintaining our right, 
&c. have elected and choſen you one of the com- 
t panions of our order. Therefore, we require you 
© to make your ſpeedy repair unto us, to receive the 
« enfigns thereof, and be ready for your inſtallation 
©. upon the — day of this preſent month, &c.“ 

The garter, which is of blue velvet bordered with 
fine gold · wire, having commonly the letters of the 
motto of the ſame, is, at the time of election, buckled 
upon the leſt leg, by two of the ſenior companions, 
who receive it from the ſovereign, to whom it was 
preſented upon a velvet cuſhion, by Garter king at 
arms, with the uſual reverence, whilſt the chancellor 
reads the following admonition, enjoined by yy 
tutes: To the honour of God omnipotent, dnd"iu 
memorial of the bleſſed martyr St George, tie about 
thy leg, for thy renown, this noble garter; wear 
„ it as the ſymbol-of the moſt illuſtrious order, 
never to be forgotten or laid afide ; that thereby 
© thou mayeſt be admoniſhed to be courageous ; and, 
% having undertaken a juſt war, in which thou ſhalt 
be engaged, thou mayeſt ſtand firm, valiantly fight, 
1 and ſucceſſively conquer.“ 


„ 


The princely garter being then buckled on, and the 
words of its ſiguiſication pronounced, the knight-ele&t 
is brouglit before the ſovereign, Who puts about his 
neck, kneeling, a ſy- coloured ribbon, (ibid. Ne 5.) 
whereunto is appendant, wrought in gold within the 
garter, the image of St George on horſeback, with 
his {word drawn, encountering with the dragon. In 
the mean time the chancellor reads tlie following ad- 
monition: © Wear this ribbon about thy neck, ad- 
„% orned with the image of the bleffed - martyr and 
% ſoldier of Chriſt, St George, by whoſe imitation 
% provoked, thou maycſt fo overpaſs both proſperous 
% and adverſe adventures, that having ' floutly van- 
& quiſhed thy enemies both of body and ſoul, thou 
& mayeſt not only receive the praiſe of this tranſient 
combat, but be «crowned with the palm of eternal 
&« victory.“ 1 55 ä 

Then the knight elected kiſſes the ſovereign's hand; 
thanks his majeſty for the great honour done him; 
riſes up, and ſalutes all the companions ſeverally, who 
return their congratulations. Ne 2. (4;d.) exhibits a 
view of a knight of the garter in the habit of this 
order. 
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Since the inſtitution of this order, there have been 
eight emperors and twenty-eight kings, befides nu- 
merous ſovereign princes, enrolled as companions 
thereof. Its origin is ſomewhat differently related. 
The common account is, that the counteſs of Saliſbur 
at a ball happening to drop her garter, the king took 
it up and preſented it to her with theſe words, “ Ho- 
14 foit gui mal q penſe; i. e. Evil to him that evil 
thinks. This accident, it is ſaid, gave riſe to the order 
and the motto; it being the ſpirit of the times to mix 
love and war together: but as in the original ſtatutes 
of this order there is not the leaſt conjecture to coun- 
tenance ſuch a feminine inſtitution, credit cannot be 
given to this tradition: the true motive is therefore 
attributed by very reſpectable hiſtorians, to a nobler 
origin; which is, that king Edward III. having iſſued 
forth his own garter for the ſignal of a battle, it ended 
ſo fortunately, tbat he thence took occaſion to inſti- 
tute that order, not only as an incentive to honour 
and martial virtue, but alſo as a ſymbol of unity and 
ſaciety, | | 
GARTH (Sir Samuel), an excellent Engliſh poet 
and hyſician, was deſcended from a good family in 
Yorkfhire.' He was admitted into the college of phyſi - 
cians at London in 1693. He at that time zealouſly pro- 
moted and encouraged tbe erecting of the diſpenſary 
for the relief of the ſick =o by giving them advice 
gratis, and medicines at low rates. This work of cha - 
rity having expoſed him and many other phyſicians to 
the envy and reſentment of ſeveral perſons of the ſame; 
faculty as well as apothecaries, he ridiculed them, with 
a peculiar ſpirit and vivacity, in a' poem called the 
Diſpenſary, in fix cantos, highly eſteemed, He was 
one of the moſt eminent members of the famous ſo - 
ciety called the Xir-Xat Club, which conſiſted of 
noblemen and gentlemen diſhoguiſhed by their excel - 
lent parts and affection to the houſe of Hanover. 
Upon the acceſſion of George I. he was knighted, 
and made phyſician in ordinary to his majeſty, and 
phyſician- general to the army. Nor were theſe more 
than juſt rewards even of his phyſical merit. He had 
gone through the office of cenſor of the college in 
1702; and had practiſed always with great reputation, 
and a ſtrict regard to the honour and intereſt of the 
faculty, never ſtooping to proſtitute the dignity of 
his profeſſion, through mean and ſordid views of ſelf- 
intereſt, to any, even the moſt popular and wealthy 
apothecaries. In a ſteady adherence to this noble 
principle, he concurred with the much celebrated Dr 
Radcliffe, with whom he was alſo often joined in phy- 
tical conſultations. He had a very extenſive practice, 
but was very moderate in his views of advancing his 
own fortune; his humanity and good-nature inclin- 
ing him more to make uſe of the great intereſt he had 
with perſons f power, for the ſupport and encourage- 
ment of other men of letters. He choſe to live with 
the great in that degree of independency and freedom, 
which became a man. poſſeſſed of a ſuperior genius, 
whereof he was daily giving freſh proofs to the pub- 
lic. One of his laſt performances in polite letters, 


was his tranſlation of the whole fourteenth book, and- 


the ſtory of Cinnus in the fifteenth book, of Ovid's Me- 
tamorphoſes. Theſe, together with an Engliſh ver- 
hon of the reſt, were publiſhed in 1717; and he has 
prefixed an exccllent preface to the whole, wherein 
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he not only gives an idea of the work, a 
its principal beauties, but ſhews the uſes of the 0 
and how it may be read: to moſt profit. The 5 ay 
o which ſeized him the' enſuing year, and ended * 
ut with his life, cauſed a general concern : which 
was particularly teſtified by lord Lanſdown, brother 
poet, though of a different party, in ſome admirable 
verſes written on the occaſion, He died, after a ſho , 
illneſs which he bore with great patience, * 
1719. | | vo 
648, the name given by Van Helmont, and after 
him by other chemilts, to thoſe elaſtic fluids extricate( 
from different terreſtrial ſubſtances, and which are not 
condenſible by cold. Of theſe a good number have 
been obſerved by Van Helmont : ſuch as, the gas ven- 
toſum, or atmoſpherical air; the gas fylveſtre, or fluid 
extricated during fermentations and efferveſcences, cal. 


nd points out 


led by later authors, fixed, facfitious, and fixable air 3 


gas pingue, or the fluid expelled from inflammable 
ſubſtances by heat; gas flammeum, or the fluid pro- 
| To theſe other 
authors have added infammableair or gas, nitrous-acid 
gas, marine gas, alkaline gas, &c, 

An account, of the molt remarkable properties of 
all theſe different fluids is given under the articles 
Air, Cutmisrry, Damnres, &c- Of their compoſi- 
tion very little is known with certainty, Dr Prieſtley 
ſome time 0 diſcovered a method of procuring very 
pure atmoſpherical air from a mixture of nitrous acid 
wtih red lead, or with any dephlogiſticated earth, as 
related under the article Alk, n 44. Hence he con- 
cluded, that the nitrous acid, and likewiſe earth, en- 
tered into the compoſition of the air we breathe. The 
proofs of this, however, from ſubſequent experiments, 
ſeem to be but ſlightly founded. It ig certain, that part of 
the earth, which in Dr Prieſtley's firſt experiments was 
thought to enter into the compoſition of his dephlo- 

iſticated air, was afterwards found to ſeparate from 
it, and to have been elevated merely by the force of 
the air extricating itſelf from the terreſtrial ſubſtance, 
With reſpe& to the acid, the cafe is {till more dubious, 
It was found that dephlogiſticated air might be pro- 
cured from red-lead and oil of vitriol; to which pur- 
pole the following experiment is recorded in the Ap- 
pendix to the Chemical Dictionary.“ men ar 
pennyweights of red - lead were put into a long necked 
retort, the contents of which were ten cubic inches; 
and upon this red- lead, 24 penny weighis of oil of vi- 
triol were poured. The noſe of the retort was then 
immerſed under water, and over it an inverted jar 


filled with water was placed. The mixture of oil of 


vitriol and red- lead became very hot, and ten cubic 
inches of air were ſoon thrown into the jar without the 
application of external heat. Upon applying the flame 
of a lamp to the bottom of the retort, bubbles of air 
paſſed copiouſly into the jars, which were ſucceſſively 
changed, that the air received. at different times of 
the operation might be examined. The quantity of 
air which had been expelled from the above mixtule 
of red-lead and vitriolic acid, was found to be 36 cu- 
bic inches, after the proper allowances for the air con- 
tained in the retort had been made; and this air was 
found to have all the properties of that procured by 
Dr Prieſtley from nitrous acid and red lead.” 


From ſome late expcriments made by Dr Priefl 


in January 
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s it appears, that ure air may pe ob- 
ovary oy. 40} of the vitriolc leid. or indeed without 
any acid at all. In the courſe of bis experiments, the 
JoRor found, that dephlogiſticated air might be obtained 
from the green, blue, and white vitriols. Suſpecting, 
however, the purity of theſe vitriols which were pre- 

ared by others, he prepared ſome green vitriol him- 
ſelf by diſſolving clean iron-filings in the vitriolic acid 
diluted with water. Diſtilling the matter in a retort, 
he had the ſame reſults as before; the dephlogiſticated 
air which came over laſt, being very turbid, and ex- 
ceedingly pure. He now ſuſpected the purity of his 
oil of vitriol, which at preſent is generally procured 
from ſulphur with the addition of nitre. e there- 
fore next employed the vitriolic acid prepared in Neu- 
mann's manner, in which no nitre is uſed : but dephlo- 
giſticated air was ſtill produced from the combination 
of iron filings with this purer acid. And leſt the 
mixture of theſe two ſubſtances might be ſuſpected of 
having attracted pure air, in conſequence of their ex- 
poſure to the atmoſphere — combination, 
he conducted the experiment in the following ſerupu- 
lous manner. He diſſolved five pennyweights one 

rain of iron in a ſufficient quantity of pure oil of vi- 
triol which had been carefully prepared for this pur- 
poſe by Mr Winch, ſo as to be free from any admix- 
ture of the nitrous acid. The diſtillation was per- 
formed in the ſame retort in which the ſolution had 
been made, and in the continuation of the ſame pro- 
ceſs ; ſo that all communication with the external air 
was moſt effectually prevented. Conducting the pro- 
ceſs with theſe attentions, and diſtilling the matter to 
dryneſs, the ſucceeding products were, firſt, the com- 
mon air a little phlogiſticated; then a little fixed 
air, and much vitriolic- acid air; and laſtly, a conſi- 
derable quantity of dephlogiſticated air. The reſi- 
duum ſtill weighed more than the iron filings em- 
ployed; and had the heat been increaſed, more air 
might perhaps have been procured. | 

Adding freſh oil of vitriol to this reſiduum, an 
treating it as before, but in a gun-barrel, a ſtill lar- 
ger quantity of dephlogiſticated air was produced ; ſo 
that the oil of vitirol appeared capable of generating 
dephlogiſticated air as often as it was mixed with iron, 
as well as the nitrous acid when mixed with red-lead, 
&c, in his former experiments. 

On putting an ounce of manganeſe into a ſmall re- 
tort, with a very long narrow neck, and expoſing it 
to a red ſand-heat, 40 ounce-meaſures of air were ex- 
pelled in different portions. Part of this, in every portion, 
was fixed air, and at firſt almoſt wholly ſo : but four- 
fifths of the laſt produce was the pureſt dephlogilti- 
cated air. From an ounce of calaminaris without ad- 
dition, 316 ounce-mealures of gas were expelled by 
a red heat: the whole of this, however, was fixed air, 
except about four 0unce-meaſures, which were nearly 
as good as common air. #4 

In making ſome experiments on vegetation, the 
doctor diſcovered, that dephlogiſticated air was in ſome 
cales produced naturally, eg obſerved bubbles 
o air that ſeemed to iſſue ſpontaneouſly from the roots 
of ſeveral plants growing in water, he was at firſt led 
to ſuſpe& that this air had percolated through the 
plant; which had probably ſeized upon and retained 
"me phlogiſton of the 2ir, and then emitted the purer 
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part. He found this conjecture verified with regard 
to the purity of the air; for, on examining ſome of it, 
he found that one meaſure of it, and one of nitrous 
air, occupied the ſpace only of one meaſure.—Soon af- 
ter, he found that the plants had no ſhare in the pro- 
duction of this air; for, on taking them out of the 
vials, the remaining water continued to emit air as 

lentifully as when they were growing in it. He ob- 
Firved too, that the vials af , other veſſels in which 
this pure air had been emitted from the water had therr 
bottoms and ſides more or leſs covered with a green 
matter, from which the air evidently ſeemed to pro- 
ceed. It appeared to him, however, that this green 
matter could neither be of an animal nor vegetable 
nature; but that it was a ſubſtance ſui generis ; and 
that neither the external air nor animalcules could have 
any ſhare in the formation of it : for it was produced in 
vials cloſely corked, and in the middle veſſel of Mr Par- 
ker's apparatus“. But from ſome experiments made 
by others, it appears that the green matter will not be 
depolited in vials cloſely corked, unleſs ſome air is in- 
cluded ; and the quantity of the depoſit bears ſome 

proportion to that of the air left in the vial. In o- 
pen vials completely filled, and inverted in water, the 
water contained in the vials has an intermediate com- 
munication with the atmoſphere, and the proceſs gocg 
on as deſcribed above : but if that communication is 
ſtopped from the beginning, by inverting the vials in 
quickſilver (a fluid impermeable to air), no green mat- 
ter or pure air is produced. 8 
On filling a number of vials with different kinds of 
water, as river-water, rain- water, pump- water, which 
contained a conſiderable quantity of fixed air, he 
found that no green matter was produced in any of 
them, except in thoſe which contained the pump— 
water. Afterwards, however, he found that both the 
green matter and pure air was produced in great plen- 
ty from water ſtrongly impregnated with fixed air. 
—One meaſure of the pureſt air he ever obtained jn 
this way, when mixed with two meaſures of nitrous 
air, occupied the ſpace only of 0.44 of a meaſure 
« which (ſays Dr Prieſtley) is quite as pure as dephlo- 
giſticated air is, at a medium.“ 

The moſt remarkable circumſtance in this produc. 
tion of air is the inſtrumentality of the ſun's /jght inde- 
pendent of his mere heat. Concerning this, the doc- 
tor has the following obſervations : 

ce. Whatever air is naturally contained in water, or 
in ſubſtances diſſolved in water, as calcareous matter, 
&c. becomes, after long ſtanding, but eſpecially when 
expoſed to the ſun, depurated, fo as at length to be- 
come abſolutely dephlogiſticated ; and that this air, 
being continually emitted by all water expoſed to the 
action ob the ſun's rays, muſt contribute to the me- 
lioration of the ſtate of the atmoſphere in general. 

© When water has been long kept in the ſhade, it 
has not generally yielded any other kind of air than 
it would have yielded at firſt ; and though, when kept 
in an open veſſel, the air has been better, it has never 
been ſo good as when expoſed a much ſhorter time to 
the ſun. 

« No degree of warmth will ſupply the place of 
the ſun's light: and though, when the water is once 
prepared by expoſure to the ſun, warmth will ſuffice 
to expel that air; yet, in this caſe, the air has never 
18 N2 been 
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been ſv pure as that which has been yielded ſpontane- 
ouſly, without additional heat. The reaſon. of this 
may be, that, beſides the air already depurated, and 
on that account ready to quit its union with the wa- 
ter, heat expels, together with it, the air that was 
phlogiſticated, and held in a cloſer union with the wa- 
ter; which air, the - ation of hott, whatever that is, 
would in time have depurated alto. 

« The quantity of air yielded by water ſpontane- 
ouſly, far exgeeds that which can be expelled from it 
by heat. If the water naturally contains fixed air, 
yet, in conſequence of this expoſure to the ſun's light, 
it is all diſſipated, and the natural reſiduum of it be- 
eomes pure dephlogiſticated air. For no fixed air at 
all, but the pureſt dephlogiſticated air is at length pro- 
eured from it; and water impregnated with fixed air 
yields, after this expoſore, the greateſt quantity of 
dephlogiſticated air.“ From ſome experiments made 
by Dr Dobſon of Liverpool, and Mr Becket of Bri- 
ſo), it appears that air purer than the common at- 
moſpbere can be extrated from ſea-water, and the 
water of the hot well at Briſtol. | 

A new ſpecies of inflammable gag has been diſco- 
-yered-by Dr Ingenhouſz. This is procured by putting 
a ſingle dropof vitriolic ether into an inflammable air · pi- 
ſtol, containing about ten cubicinches : it communicates 
to the common air contained in the piſtol, a ſtrong explo- 
five force. It is very remarkable, that the gravity of 
this inflammable gas exceeds that extracted from iron, 
in the proportion of 150 to 25. It is even heavier 
than common air, in the proportion of 150 to 138: 
ſo that, if too great a quantity of it contained in the 
air · piſtol, and the conſequent excluſion of too much 
of the common air, prevent it from taking fire, it 
will fall out, on holding the piſtol a few ſeconds 
inverted, with itz mouth open; and, in conſequenee 
of the entrance of a proper- quantity of common air 
in its room, the exploſion will take-place.—Another 
very remarkable circumſtance is, that though ether 
itſelf is ſo very volatile, and evaporates ſo quickly; 
yet this elaſtic vapour, generated from it, will remain 
ſome hours in an open glaſs, without ſuch diminution 
from evaporation, or its mixing with the atmoſphere, 
as to deſtroy its inflammable quality. 

From theſe experiments we cannot conclude any 
thing with certainty. They only evince, in one caſe, 
the tranſmutation of the ga, Hlueſtre of Helmont, 
our fixed air, into atmoſpherical air. With regard to 
this laſt, it ſeems alſo to be pretty plain, that, in ſome 
caſes, the element of fre, in others that of igt, en- 
ters largely into its compoſition. But whether theſe 
elements are, in. ſuch caſes, combined with any part 
of the terreſtrial matter,, or whether they are only 
new-modelled by ſome different arrangement of their 
parts, muſt be determined by future experiments. 

GASCOIGNE (Sir William), chief juſtice of the 
oourt of king's bench under Henry IV. A moſt 
learned and upright judge: who, being inſulted on the 


bench by the then prince of Wales, afterwards Hen- 


ry V. with equal intrepidity and coolneſs committed 
the prince to priſon ; and by this ſeaſonable fortitude, 
laid the foundation of the future glory. of that 'great 
monarch, who, from this event, dated his reforma- 
tion from the licentiouſneſs of his youth. It is not 
well authenticated that the prince ſtruck Sir William, 
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as recorded by Shakeſpeare z but all ant! 
that he interrupted 8 of juſtice, ya. Gafcoigne 


lewd ſervant. Sir William died in 1413. reen a 


Gascort6ne (George), an Engliſh! poet of ſome 


fame in the early part of the reign of Queen Eli 
was born at Walthamſtow in van of — 


family, and educated at both univerſities, but principal 
at Cambrige. From thence he removed to Gray's ls, 
and commenced ſtudent of the law; but, havin 1 
genius too volatile for that ſtudy, he travelled abroad 
and for ſome time ſerved in the army in the Low 
Countries. He afterwards went to France; where he 
became enamoured of a Scottiſh lady, and marrieq 
her. Being at length, ſays Wood, weary ef thoſe va. 
nities, he returned to England; and ſettled once more 
in Gray's Inn, where he wrote molt of his dramatic 
and other poems. The latter part of his life he ſpent 
in his native village of Walthamſtow, where he died 
in the year 1578. He had the charaQter of a polite 
ntleman, an eloquent and witty companion, et vir 
inter poetas ſui ſeculi prafiantiſimus. His plays, firk 
printed ſeparately, were afterwards, with ſeveral o- 
ther poems, &c. reprinted in two volumes 4to. the 
firſt volume in 4577, the ſecond in 1587, 
GASCOIN, or GascoicGn, denotes the hinder thigh 


of a horſe, which begins at the ſtifle, and reaches io ; 


the ply or beading of the ham. 
_ GASCONADE, a boaſt or vaunt of ſomethin 
very improbable. The term has its rife from the Gaſ- 
Coons, or people of, Gaſcony in France, who it ſeems. 
75 been diſtinguiſhed for bragging and rhodomon - 
tado. | | 

GASCONY, the moſt ſouth-weſt province of France, 
is bounded by Guienne on the north, by Languedoc 
on the eaſt, by the Pyrenees which, ſeparate it from 
Spain on the ſouth, and by the bay of Biſcay on the 
weſt. It had its name from the ancient, inhabitants 
called Gaſcones, or Vaſcones:; by the moderns Baſques, 


or Vaſques. After theſe were ſubdued by the Franks, 


they had for ſome time dukes of their own, who were 
ſubje& to the dukes of Aquitaine; but both were at 
laſt diſpoſſeſſed by the kings of France. The country 
produces corn, wine, fruits, tobacco, hemp, brandy, 
prunes, &c. The inhabitants are noted for a corrupt 
and vicious pronunciation of the French tongue, as 
well as their vain-glorious boaſting. 

GASSENDI (Peter), one of the moſt celebrated 
philoſophers France has produced, was born at Chan- 
terſier, about three miles from Digne in Provence, in 


1592. When a child, he took particular delight in 


gazing at the moon and ſtars, as often as they appear- 
ed in clear unclouded weather. This pleaſure fre- 
quently drew him into bye- places, in order to feaſt his 
eye freely and undiſturbed ; by which means his pa- 
rents had him often to ſeek, not without many anxious 
fears and apprehenſions. They therefore put him to. 


ſchool at Digne ; where, in a ſhort time, he made ſuch. 


an extraordinary progreſs in learning, that ſome per- 
ſons, who have ſeen ſpecimens of his genius, reſolved to 
have him removed to Aix, in order to ſtudy philoſo- 
phy under Feſay, a learned minor friar. This propo- 
ſal was ſo diſagreeable to his father, who intended to 
breed him up in his own way to country-buſinels, 35 
being more profitable than that of a ſcholar, that he 


would conſent to it only upon condition that he _ 
re 
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5 home in two years at fartheſt. Accordingly 
olgde | — Gaſſendi, at the end of the appointed time, re- 
4 caſter paired to Chanterſier: but he had not been long there, 


les. hen he was invited to be profeſſor of rhetoric at Dig- 
ne, before he was quite 16 years of age; and he had 
been engaged in that office but three years, when his 
maſter Ney dying, he was made profeſſor in his room 
at Aix. When be had been there a few years, he 
compoſed his Paradoxical Exercitations ; which, eo- 
ming to the hands of Nicholas Peireſe, that great pa- 
tron of learning joined with Joſeph Walter prior of 
Valette in promoting him; and he, having entered in- 
to holy orders, was firſt made canon of the church of 
Digne and doctot of divinity, and then obtained the 
wardenſhip or reQorſhip of that church. Gaſſendi's 
fondneſs for aſtronomy grew up with his years ; and 
his reputation daily increaſing, was, in 1645, ap- 
pointed royal profeſſor of mathematics at Paris. This 
inſtitution being chiefly deſigned for -altronomy, our 
author read lectures on that ſcience to a crowded au- 
dience. However, he did not hold this place long; 
for a dangerous cough and inflammation of the lungs 
obliged him, in 1647, to return to Digne for the be- 
neſit of his native air. Gaſſendi wrote againſt the me- 
taphyficial meditations of Des Cartes; and divided 
with that great man the philoſophers of his time, al- 
moſt all of whom were Cartefians or Gaſſendians. He 
joined to his knowledge of philoſophy and the mathe- 
matics, an acquaintance with the languages and a pro- 
found erudition, He wrote, 1. Three volumes on E- 
icurus's Philoſophy ; and. fix others, which contain 
bis own philoſuphy. 2. Aſtronomical works. 3. The 
lives of Nicholas de Peireſc, Epicurus, Copernicus, 
Tycho Brahe, Peurbachius, and Regiomontanus. 
4. Epiſtles, and other treatiſes. All his works were 
collected together, and printed at Lyons in 1658, in 
ſix volumes folio; He died at Paris in 1655, aged 63. 
GASTEROSTEUS, the 8T1CxLE-BACK, in ich- 
thyology, a genus of fiſhes belonging to the order of 
thoracici. There are three rays in the membrane of 
the gills; the body is carinated; and there are ſome 
diſſtinct priekles before the back- fin. There are 11 
ſpecies diſtinguiſned by the number of prickles on the 
back. One of theſe ſpecies, the aculeatus, ſtickleback, 
banſticle, or ſharpling, is common in many of the Bri- 
tiſh rivers. 
vers that proceed from them,” they are found in prodi- 
gious quantities. At Spalding there are, once in ſeven 
or eight years, amazing ſhoals that appear in the Wel- 
land, and come up the river in form of a vaſt column. 
They are ſuppoſed to be the multitudes that have been 


and collected in ſome deep hole, till, overcharged with 
numbers, they are periodically obliged to attempt a 
change of place. The quantity is ſo great, that they 
are uſed to manure the land, and trials have been made 
to get oil from them. A notion may be had of this vaſt 
ſhoal, by being informed, that a man being employed 
by the farmer to take them, has pot for a conſiderable 
ume four ſhillings a-day b ſelling them for 2 half- 
penny per buſhel. — This Gecie ſeldom reaches the 
ength of two inches; it hath three ſharp ſpines on- the 
back, that can be raiſed or depreſſed at pleaſure. The 
colour of the back and fides is an olive-green ; the bel- 
y white; but in ſome the lower jaws and belly are of 
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In the fens of Lincolnſhire, and ſome ri- 


to perſons, horſes, coaches, or waggons, &c. 


waſhed out of the fens by the floods of ſeveral years, 
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a bright crimſon, * | 
GAST-xouxd, See Cart Hound. 
GASTRELL (Francis), biſhop of Cheſter, was 
born in 1662, appointed preacher to the fociety of 


Lincoln's Inn in 1694, and made biſhop of Chefter 


in 1714. He preached a courſe of fermons for Boyle's 
ures; engaged in the Trinitarian controverſy with 
Mr Collins and Dr Clarke; and publiſhed two excel- 
lent pieces, the one intitled, Chriſtian Inflitutes, and 
the other, A moral proof of a ſuture ſtate. He vindi- 
eated the rights of the univerſity of Oxford, agaioft the 
archbiſhop of - Canterbory, in the appointment of the 
warden of Manchefter college; and oppoſed the violent 
123 againſt biſhop Arterbury in the houſe of 
rds, thongh he diſliked the biſhop as a man of arbi- 
trary principles. He died in 1725. | 
- GASTRIC, in general, ſomething belonging to 
the ſtomach, | 

GasTrIC Fuice, a thin pellucid liquor, which di- 
ſtills from certain 2 in the ſtomach, for che dilu- 
tion, &c. of the 0 

From ſome late experiments it appears, that this 
juice is the chief inſtrument of digeſtion; but in what 
manner this operation is performed by it, remains yet 
a ſecret. It is not poſſeffed of any corroſive acrimony, 
for this would act upon all ſubſtances indiſcriminately ; 
but the gaſtric juice is found to act only upon particu- 
lar fubſtances. The moſt remarkable particularity of 
this kind is, that though it very readily diffolves ani- 
mal ſubſtances when deprived of the vital principle, it 
abſolutely refuſes to touch thoſe which are alive. This. 
would ſeem to favour the opinion formerly in vogue, 
that digeſtion was performed by means of a kind of 
fermentation induced into the ſubſtances ſwallowed for 
food ; as very probably the parts of living animals may 
de capable of refiſting thoſe fermentations which readi- 
ly take place in dead ones. But whether or not this 
is the caſe, muſt be determined by future experiments.. 

GASTROCNEMIUS, in anatomy. See AnaTo- 
MY, Table of the Muſcles. 

GASTROMANCY, a method of devination by 
water, practiſed by the ancient Greeks. See Divi- 
NATION. - 1 

GASTRORAPHY, in ſurgery, the operation of 
ſewing up wounds of the abdomen. See SURGERY. 
GATE, in architecture, a large door, leading or 
giving entrance into a city, town, caſtle, palace, or 
other confiderable building; or a place giving patlage 

8 to 
their proportion, the principal gates for entrance thro* 
which coaches and waggons are to paſs, ought never 
to be leſs than feven feet in breadth, nor more than 12, 
which laſt dimenſion is fit only for large buildings. 
The height of a gate is to be 14. of the breadth, and 


fomewhat more ; but as for common gates in inns, un- 


' Gaſt 


Gates. 


der which waggons go loaded with hay, ftraw, &c. the 


height of them may be twice their breadth. See An- 
CHITECTURE. 

Garzs of Hell. This expreſſion is uſed in ſcrip- 
ture, to denote figuratively, either the grave, or the 
powers ©. ghar 6 i. e. the devil and his angels. 

The Mabometans uſe the expreſſion literally, and 
ſuppoſe that hell has ſeven gates. The firſt is that 
where Muſſulmans, who incur the guilt of fin, will be 
tormented. The ſecond is for the Chriſtians, -_ 

thir 


— 
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Qataker, third is for the Jews. The fourth for the Sabians. 
Gauden. The fifth for the Magians, or worſhippers of fire. The 
ſixth for Pagans and idolaters. And the ſeventh for 


hypocrites, who make an outward ſhew of religion, 
but have none. 
GATAKER (Thomas), a learned critic and di- 
vine, was born at London in 1574, and ſtudied at 
St John's college, Cambridge. He was afterwards 
choſen preacher at Lincoln's Inn; which he quitted in 
1611, for the rectory of Rotherhithe in Surry. In 
1620, he made a tour through the Low Countries ; 
and, in 1624, publiſhed at London a book intitled, 
« Tranſubſtantiation declared by the confeſſion of the 
Popiſh writers to have no neceſfary foundation in God's 
word:“ he wrote likewiſe a defence of this diſcourſe. 
In 1642, he was appointed one of the aſſembly of di- 
vines, aud was engaged with them in writing annota- 
tions upon the bible. He died in July 1654, in the 
Soth year of his age. Beſides the above works, he pu- 
bliſhed, 1. A diſſertation upon the ſtyle of the New 
Teſtament. 2. De nomine tetragrammata. 3. De 
diphthongis, ſive bivocalibus. 4. An edition and tranſ- 
lation of the emperor Marcus Antoninus's meditations. 
5. A collection of ſermons, in folio; and many other 
works. His piety and charity were very exemplary ; 
and his modeſty ſo great, that he declined all eccle- 
ſiaſtical dignity and court-preferments. His extenſive 
learning was admired by Salmaſius and other great 
men abroad ; his houſe was a private ſeminary for 
young 1 of this nation, and many foreigners 
reſorted to him to receive advice in their ſtudies. 
GAUDEN (Dr Joſeph), fon of John Gauden vi- 
car of Mayfield in Eſſex, was born there in 1605. At 
the commencement of the civil war, he was chaplain to 
Robert earl of Warwick ; who taking part with the 
parliament againſt the king, was followed by his chap- 
lain. Upon the eſtabliſhment of the preſbyterian mo- 
del of church-goverment, he complied with the ruling 
powers, and was nominated one of the aſſembly of di- 
vines who met at Weſtminſter in 1643, and took the 
covenant ; yet having offered ſome ſcruples and objec- 
tions to it, his name was afterward ftruck out of the 
lit. Nor did he eſpouſe the parliament-cauſe any 
longer than they adhered to their firſt avowed princi- 
ples of 1 only, inſtead of deſtroying, mo- 
narchy and epiſcopacy. In this ſpirit he was one of 
thoſe divines who ſigned a proteſtation to the army, 
againſt the violent proceedings that affected the life of 
the king: and a few days after his execution publiſh- 
ed the famous Em agu, A Portraiture of his ſa- 
'ered Majeſty in his ſolitude and ſufferings ; which ran 
through 50 editions in the courſe of a year. Upon the 
return of Charles II. he was promoted to the ſee of 
Exeter; and in 1662 was removed to Worceſter, much 
to his regret, having flattered himſelf with the hopes 
of a tranſlation to Wincheſter : and his death happen- 
ed the ſame year. He wrote many controverſial pie- 
ces ſuited to the circumſtances of the times, and to his 
own views from them. — The Eiken Baſilite above men- 
tioned he publiſhed as the king's private meditations : 
though on this point there has been a long controver- 
ſy. After the biſhop's death, his widow, in a letter to 
one of her ſons, calls it“ The Jewel ;”” and ſaid, her 
huſband had hoped to make a fortune by it; and that 
ſhe had a letter of a very great man's, which would 
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clear up that he writ it. This aſſertion, as the ear! Gay 


of Clarendon had predicted, was eagerly eſpouſed b 12 


. fore the year and day be paſt, the lord is to go to the 


G 
the anti-royaliſts, in the view of diſparaging Charles 1, — in 


But it has been obſerved, that Gauden had too luxu- 
riant an imagination, which betrayed him into a rank. 
neſs of ſtyle in the Afiatic way; and from thence, ag 
biſhop Burnet argues with others, it may be certain. 
ly concluded, that not he, but the king himſelf, was 
the true author of the Ewor Baoiimn; in which there is 
a nobleneſs and juſtneſs of thought, with a greatneſs of 
ſtyle, that made it be looked on as the beſt written 
book in the Engliſh language. | | 
GAVEL, or Gant, among builders. See Gaze. 
GaveL, in law: tribute, toll, cuſtom, or yearly 
revenue ; of which we had in old time ſeveral kinds, 
See GABEL. i | 
GavEL-XAind, a tenure or cuſtom belonging to 
lands in the county of Kent. The word is ſaid by 
Lambard to be compounded of three Saxon words, 
ſe, eal, kyn, ** omnibus cognatione proximis data.” 
38 calls it gaveltind, quaſi “ give all kind,” 
that is, to each child his part: and Taylor, in his hi- 
ſtory of gavelkind, derives it from the Britiſh gave/, 
i. e. a hold or tenure, and cenned, ** generatio aut fa- 
milia ;” and ſo gavel cenned miglit ait tenura ge- 
nerationis.—TIt is univerſally known what ſtruggles the 
Kentiſh men made to preſerve their ancient liberties, 
and with how much ſucceſs thoſe {ſtruggles were at- 
tended. And as it is principally here that we meet 
with the cuſtom of gavelkind, (though it was and is 
to be found in ſome other parts of the kingdom), we 
may fairly conclude, that this was a part of theſe li- 
berties; agreeably to Mr Selden's opinion, that gavel- 
kind, before the Norman conqueſt, was the general eu · 
ſtom of the realm. The diſtinguiſhing properties of this 
tenure are various: ſome of the principal are theſe, 
I. The tenant is of age ſufficient to alienate his eſtate 
by feoffment, at the age of 15. 2. The eſtate does 
not eſcheat in caſe of an attainder and execution for fe- 
lony ; their maxim being, „ the father to the bough, 
the ſon to the plough.” 3. In moſt places he had a 
power of deviſing lands by will, before the ſtatute for 
that purpoſe was made. 4. 'The lands deſcend, not 
to the eldeſt, youngeſt, or any one ſon only, but to 
all the ſons together; which was indeed anciently the 
moſt uſual courſe of deſcent all over England, tho' in 
particular places particular cuſtoms prevailed. 
GAVELET, in law, an ancient and ſpecial ceſſa- 
vit uſed in Kent, where the cuſtom of gavelkind conti- 
nues, by which the tenant, if he withdraws his rent 
and ſervices due to the lord, forfeits his lands and te- 
nements. : 
The proceſs of the gavelet is thus. The lord is ſirſt 
to ſeek by the * of his court, from three weeks 
to three weeks, to find ſome diſtreſs upon the tene- 
ment, till the fourth court; and if at that time he 
find none, at this fourth court it is awarded, that he 
take the tenement in his hand in name of a diſtreſs, 
and keep it a year and a day without manuring; with- 
in which time, if the tenant pay his arrears, and make 
reaſonable amends for the with-holding, he ſhall have 
and enjoy his tenement as before : if he come not be- 


next county-court, with witneſſes of what had paſſed 


at his own court, and pronounce there his 9 1 
a 


det have further witneſſes ; and then by the award of his 
| own court, he ſhall enter and manure the tenement as 
Gul. his own: ſo that if the tenant deſired afterwards to 
have-and hold it as before, he muſt agree with the 
lord ; according to this old ſaying % Has he not ſince 
any thing given, or any thing n, then let him pay 
five pound for his were, e' re he become healder again.“ 
Other copies have the firſt part with ſome variation; 
« Let him nine times pay, and nine times repay.” 
Carr, in London, is a writ uſed in the huſt- 
ings, given to lords of rents in the city of London. 
Here the parties, tenant and demandant, appear by 
ſeire facias, to ſhew cauſe why the one ſhould not 
have his tenement again on payment of-his rent, or the 
other recover the lands on default thereof. 
GAUGAMELA, (anc. geog.), 2 of Atu- 
ria, lying between the rivers Lycus and Tigris; fa- 
mous for Alexander's victory over Darius. It is ſaid 
to have been allowed to Darius Hyſtaſpes for the 
maiatenance of a camel; and hence the name. It was 
not far from a more conſiderable place called Arbela ; 
whence the latter gave the name to the victory. See 
ARBELA. | 2191 2.019 
GAUGE-yroixT of a ſolid meaſure, the diameter of 
a circle whoſe area is equal to the ſolid content af the 
ſame meaſure. _ 2 | . 
GAUGER, a king's officer, who is appointed to 
examine all tuns, pipes, hogſheads, and barrels of 
wine, beer, ale, oil, honey, &c. and give them a mark 
of allowance, before they are ſold in any place-within 
the extent of his office. 
GAUGING. See GromETRy. | 
GAUL, the name given by the Romans to the pre- 
ſent kingdom of France.— The original inhabitants 
were delcended from the Celtes or Gomerians, by 
whom the greateſt part of Europe was peopled; the 
name of Galli, or Gauls, being probably given them 
long after their ſettlement in that country. 
The ancient hiſtory of the Gauls is entirely wrap- 
ped up in obſcurity and darkneſs ; all we know con- 
cerning them for a long time is, that they multiplied 
lo faſt, that, their country being unable to contain 
them, they poured forth in vaſt multitudes into other 
countries, which they generally ſubdued, and ſettled 
themſe]ves in. It often happened, however, that theſe 
colonies were ſo moleſted by their neighbours, that 
they were obliged to ſend for affiſtance to their native 
country, This was always very eaſily obtained. The 
Gauls were, upon every occaſion, ready to ſend forth 
great numbers of new adventurers ; and as theſe ſpread 
deſolation where-ever they came, the very name of 
Gauls proved terrible to moſt of the neighbouring na- 
nt of tions. — The earlieſt excurſion of theſe people of which 
vi we have any diſtin account, was into Italy, under a 
* famed leader, named Belloveſus, about 622 years be- 


avel, 


welet, 


* 


he ' fore Chriſt. He eroſſed the Rhone and the Alps, till 
he then unattempted; defeated the Hetrurians; and ſei- 
is, ed upon that part of their country, fince known by 
th- the names of Lombardy and Piedmont.—The ſecond 
ke grand expedition was made by the Cœnomani, a peo- 
ave ple dwelling between the rivers Seine and Loire, un- 
be⸗ der a general named Elitonir. They ſettled in thoſe 
the parts of Italy, now known by the names of Breſci- 
(ſed lo, Cremoneſe, Mantuan, Carniola, and Venetian. 
to —ln a third excurſion, two other Gauliſh nations ſet- 
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tled on both ſides of the river Po; and in a fourth, 
the Boii and Lingones ſettled in the country between 


Gaul. 5 


Ravenna and Bologna. The time of theſe three Jaſt 


expeditions is uncertain. A 

The fifth expedition of the Gauls was more remark» 
able than any of the former, and happened about 
200 years after that of Belloveſus. The Senones, ſet - 
tled between Paris and Meaux, were invited into Italy 
by an Hetrurian lord, and ſettled themſelves in Um- 
bria, Brennus their king laid fiege to Clufium, a city 
in alliance with Rome: and this produced a war with 
the Romans, in which the latter were at firſt defeated, 
and their city taken and burnt ; but at length the 
whole army was cut off by Camillus, infomuch that 
not a ſingle perſon eſcaped. 

Some other expeditions the Gauls undertook againſt 
the Romans: in which, though they always proved un- 
ſucceſsful, by reaſon of their want of military diſci- 
pline ; yet their fierceneſs and courage made them ſo 
formidable to the republic, that, on the firſt news of 


their march, extraordinary levies of troops were made, 


ſacrifices and public ſupplications offered to the gods, 
and the law which granted an immunity from military 
ſervice to prieſts and old men, was, for the time, a- 
boliſhed. 

. Againſt the Greeks, the expeditions of the Gauls 
were very little more ſucceſsful than againſt the Ro- 
mans. The firſt of theſe we hear of, was about 279 
years before Chriſt, in the year after Pyrrhus had in- 
vaded Italy. At this time, the Gauls finding them- 
ſelves greatly overſtocked at home, ſent out three great 
colonies to conquer new countries for themſelves. One 
of theſe armies was commanded by Brennus, another 
by Cerethrius, and the third by Belgius, The firſt 
entered Pannonia or Hungary; the ſecond Fhrace 
and the third marched into Illyricum and Macedonia. 
Here Belgius at firſt met with great ſucceſs ; and en- 


riched himſelf by plunder to ſuch a degree, that Bren-' 


nus envying him, reſolved to enter the ſame countries, 
in order to ſhare the ſpoil, In a ſhort time, however, 
Belgius met with ſuch a total defeat, that his army 
was almoſt entirely deſtroyed ; upon which Brennus 
haſtened to the ſame place. His army at firſt conſiſt- 


ed of 150,000 foot and 15,000 horſe : but two of his 


principal officers revolted, and carried off 20,000 men, 
with whom they marched into Thrace ; where, having 
joined Cerethrius, they ſeized on Byzantium and the 
weſtern coaſt of Propontis, making the adjacent parts 
tributary to them. To retrieve this loſs, Brennus ſent 
for freſh ſupplies from Gaul; and having increaſed his 
army to 150,000 foot, and upwards of 60,000 horſe, 
he entered Macedonia, defeated the general who op- 
poſed him, and ravaged the whole country. He next 
marched towards the ftraits of Thermopylæ, with a 
a delign to invade Greece; but was ſtopped by the 


forces ſent to defend that paſs againſt him. He paſ- 


ſed the mountains, however, as Xerxes had formerly 
done; upon which the guards retired, to avoid being 
ſurrounded. Brennus then, having ordered Acicho- 
rivs, the next to him in command, to follow at a di- 


ſtance with part of his army, marched with the bulk Miſerable 


of the forces to Delphi, in order to plunder the rich ſate of their 
Amy. 


temple there. This enterpriſe proved exceedingly un- 


fortunate: a great number of his men were deltro el 


by a dreadful florm of hail, thunder, and lightning; 
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Greeks. 
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Gaul. 
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another part of his army was deſtroyed by an earth- 


quake; and the remainder, ſome how or other, ima- 


gining themſelves attacked by the enemy, fought a- 
gainkt each other the whole night, ſo that in the 
morning ſcarce one half of them remained. The Greek 
forces then poured in upon them from all parts; and 
that in ſuch numbers, that though Acichorius came 
up in due time with his forces, Brennus found himſelf 
unable to make head againſt the Greeks, and was de- 
feated, with great ſlaughter. He himſelf was def- 
perately wounded ;z and ſo diſheartened by his miſ- 


fortune, that, having aſſembled all his chiefs, he advi- 


ſed them to kill all the wounded and diſabled, and to 
make the beſt retreat they could; after which, he put 
an end to his own life. On this occaſion, it is ſaid 
that 20,000 of theſe unhapy people were executed by 
their own countrymen. Acichorius then ſet out with 
the remainder for Gaul; but by being obliged to 
march through the country of their enemies, the ca- 
lamities they met with by the way were ſo grievous, 
that not one of them reached their own country. A 
juſt judgement, ſay the Greek and Roman authors, 
for their ſacrilegious intentions againſt Delphi. 

The Romans having often felt the effects of the 
Gauliſh ferocity and courage, thought proper at laſt, 
in order to humble them, to invade their country. 
Their firſt ſucceſsful attempt was about 118 years be- 
fore Chriſt, under the command of Quintus Marcius, 
ſurnamed Rex. He opened a way betwixt the Alps 
and the Pyrenees, which laid the foundation for con- 
quering the whole country. This was a work of im- 
menſe labour of itſelf, and rendered ſtill more difficult 
by the oppolition of the Gauls, eſpecially thoſe cal- 
led the Stzni, who lived at the — of the Alps. 
Theſe people finding themſelves overpowered by the 
conſular army, ſet fire to their houſes, killed their 
wives and children, and then threw themſelves into 
the flames. After this Marcius built the city of. Nar- 
bonne, which became the capital of a province. His 
ſucceſſor Scaurus alſo conquered ſome Gauliſh nations; 
and in order to facilitate the ſending troops from Ita- 
ly into that country he made feveral excellent roads 
between them, which before were almoit impaſſable. 
Theſe ſuceeſſes gave riſe to the invaſion of the Cimbri 
and Teutones; an account af whoſe unfortunate expe- 
dition is given under the articles CimBa1, Rouz, 
Trurox Es, &e. 


From this time, the Gauls ceaſed ta be formidable 


to the Romans, and even ſeem to have been for ſome 
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time on good terms with them. At laſt, however, 
the Helvetii kindled a war with the republic, which 
brought Cæſar over the Alps, and ended in the total 
ſobjection of the country. Orgetorix was the firit 
cauſe of it; who had engaged a vaſt number of his coun- 
trymen to burn their towns and villages, and to go in 
ſearch of new conquells. Julius Cæſar, to whole lot 


the whole country of Gaul had fallen, made ſuch 


haſte to come and ſuppreſs them, that he was got to 
the Rhone in eight days ; broke down the bridge of 
Geneva, and, in a few days more, finilhed the famed 
wall between that city and mount Jura, now St Claude, 
which extended ſeventeen miles in length, was ſixteen 
fect high, fortified with towers and caſtles at proper 
diſtances, and a ditch that ran the whole length of 
it, If his own account of it may berelicd upon, he 
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a prodigious work, conſidering he had but one 


* 


prince, was like to have fallen a. ſacrifice to his per- 
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did not ſet out till the be inning of April and 

this huge work was finiſhed by the Hes 2th of = 
month: ſo that, ſubtracting the eight days he was a. 
coming, it mult have been all done in about five 


Cul, 


days: 
legion 
there, or even though the whole country had given 
him aſſiſtance. Whilſt this was doing, and the re. 
inforcements he wanted were coming, he amuſed the 
Helvetü, who had ſent to demand a paſſage through 
the country of the Allobroges, till he had got his 
reinforcements; and then flatly refuſed it to them: 
whereupon a dreadful battle wins in which they loſt 
one hundred and thirty thouſand. men, in ſpite of all 
their valour; beſides a number of priſoners, amon 
whom was the wife and daughter of Orgetorix, the 
leader of this unfortunate expedition. The reſt ſub. 
mitted, and begged they might be. permitted to go 
and ſettle among the Adui, from whom they origi. 
nally ſprung ; and, at the requeſt of theſe laſt, were 
permitted to go. : 
The Gauls were conſtantly in a ſtate of vari. 
ance with one another; and Cæſar, who knew 
how to make the moſt of theſe inteſtine broils, ſoon 
became the protector of the oppreſſed, a terror to the 
oppreſſor, and the umpire of all their contentions, 
Among thoſe who applied to him for help, were his 
allies the Ædui; agaioſt whom. Ariqviſtus, king of 
the Germans, joined with the Arverni, who inhabi- 
ted the banks of the Loire, had taken the country of 
the Sequani ſrom them, and obliged them to ſend ho- 
ſtages to him. Cæſar forthwith ſent to demand the 
reſtitution of both, and, in an interview which he 
ſoon after obtained of that haughty and treacherous 


tidy ; upon which he bent his whole power again 
him, forced him out of his ſtrong intrenchments, and 
ge ve him a total overthrow. Arioviſtus eſcaped, with 
difficulty, over the Rhine ; but his two wives, and a 
daughter, with a great number of Germans of di- 
ſt inct ion, fell into the conqueror*s hand. Cæſar, af- 
ter this ſignal victory, put his army into winter · quar- 
ters, whilſt he went over the Alps to make the necel- 6 
ſary: preparations for the next campaign.” By this 5 
time all the Belge in general were ſo terrified at his 1 
ſucceſs, that they entered into a copfederacy yo tum, 
the Romans, as their common enemy. Of this, Labi- 

enus, who had been left in Gaul, ſent Cæſar notice; 
upon which, he immediately left Rome, and made 
ſuch diſpatch, that be arrived upon their confines in a- 
bout fifteen days. On his arrival, the Rhemi ſubmit- 
ted to him; but the reſt, appointing Galba, king of 
the Sucſſanes, general of all their forces, which s- 
mounted to one hundred and fifty thouſand men, 
marched djreQly againſt him. Cælar, who: bad ſei- 
zed on the bridge of the Axona, now Aiſne, led his - 
light horſe and infantry aver it; and, whilſt the others 4 
were ineumbered ju croſſing that river, made ſuch d c 
terrible laughter of them, that the river was filled jug 
with their dead, inſomuch that their bodies ſerved for 
a bridge to thoſe who eſcaped. This new victory truck 
ſuch terror into the reſt, that they diſperſed them: 
ſelves; immediately after which, the Sueſſones, Bel. 
lovaci, Ambiones, and fome others, ſubmitted to him. 
The Nervii, indeed, joined with the Atrebates and 


Veromandui, againſt them; and, having firit * 


ul, 
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their wives and children, made a vigorous reſiſtance for 
ſome time; but were at length defeated, and the great- 
eſt part of them ſlain. The reſt, with their wives and 
old men, ſurrendered themſelves, and were allowed to 
lize in their own cities and towns as formerly. The 
Aduatici were next ſubdued; and, for their. treachery 
to the conqueror, were ſold for ſlaves, to the number 
of fifty thouſand, 2 Craſſus, the ſon of the tri- 
umvir, ſubdued: likewiſe ſeven other nations, and took 
poſſe fſron of their cities; which not only completed 
the conqueſt of the Belgæ, but brought ſeveral uations 
from beyond the Rhine to ſubmit to the conqueror. 
The Veneti, or ancient inhabitants of Vannes in Bri- 
tary, who had been likewiſe obliged to ſend hoſtages 
to the conqueror, were, in the mean time, making 
great preparations, by ſea and land, to recover their 
liberty. Czefar, then in, Illyricum, was forced to e- 
quip a fleet on the Loire; and, having given the com- 
mand of it to Brotus,, went and defeated them by 
land, as Brutus did by ſea; and, having pot their 
chief men to death, ſold the reſt for ſlaves. The 
Unelli, with Veridorix their chief, together with the 
Lexovii and Aulerci, were, about the ſame time, ſub- 
dued by Sabinus, and the Aquitani by Craſſus, with 
the loſs of thirty thouſand men. There remained no- 
thing but the countries of the Morini and Menapii to 
be conquered, of all Gaul. Cæſar marched himſelf 
againſt them: but he found them ſo well intrenched in 
their inacceſſible fortreſſes, that he contented himſelt 
with burning and ravaging their country; and, having 
put his troops into winter-quarters, again paſſed over the 
Alps, to have a more watchful eye on ſome of his ri- 
vals there, He was, however, ſoon after obliged to come 
to defend his Gauliſh conqueſts againſt ſome nations of 
the Germans, who were coming to ſettle there, to the 
number of four hundred thouſand. - Theſe he to- 
tally defcated, and then reſolved to catry his conquer- 
ing arms into Germany: but for an account of his 
exploits there, ſee the article Germany. x. 

Upon his return into Gaul, he found it labouring 
under a great famine, which had cauſed a kind of uni- 
verſal revolt. Cotta and Sabinus, who were left in 
the country of the Eburones, pow. Liege, were betray- 
ed into an ambuſh by Ambiorix, one of the Gauliſh 
chicks, and had moſt of their men cut off. The Adu- 
ici had fallen, upon Q. Cicero, who was left there 
with one legion, and had reduced him to great ſtraits: 
at the ſame time Labienus, with his legion, was at- 
tacked by Indutiomarus, at the head of the Rheni 
and Senoyes ; but had better luck than the reſt, and, 
by one bold ſally upon them, put them to flight, and 
killed their general. Cœſar acquired no {mall credit 
by quelling all theſe pevolts ; but each victory loſt the 
'ves of ſo many of his troops, that he was forced to 
have recourſe to Pompey for a freſh ſupply, who rea- 
'y granted him two of his own legions to ſecure his 
Gauliſh conqueſts. +... 

But it was not long before the Gauls, ever reſtleſs 
er a foreign yoke, raiſed up a new revolt, and ob- 
Iged him to return thither. His fear leſt Pompey 
114 gain the affect ons of the Roman, people, had 


ob! 


ge him to {lrip the Gauls of their gold and filver, 
ſrall handle to thoſe frequent revolts which happened 


"ning by abſence. He quickly, however, reduced 
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the Nervii, Aduatici, Menapii, and Treviri; the laſt Gaul. 
of whom had raiſed the revolt, under the command of 


ie bribe them over to his intereſt 3 and this gave no 
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Ambiorix: but he found the flame ſpread much 
farther, even to the greateſt part of the Gauls, who 


had choſen Vercingetorix their generaliſſimo. Cæſar 


was ſorced to leave Inſubria, whither he had retired 
to watch the motions of Pompey, and, in the midit 
of winter and ſnow, to repaſs the Alps, into the pro- 
vince of Narbonne. Here he. gathered his ſcattered 


troops with all poſſible ſpeed”; and, in ſpite of the hard 


weather, beſieged and took Noviodunum, now Noy- 
ons; and (defeated Vercingetorix, who was come to 
the relief of that place. He next took the city of 
Avaricum, now Bourges, one of the ſtrongeſt in Gaul, 
and which had a garriſon of forty thouſand men; of 
whom be made ſuch a dreadful ſlaughter, that bardly 
eight hundred eſcaped. Whilſt he was beſieging Ger- 
govia, the capital of the Arverni, he was informed 
that the Nitiobriges, or Agenois, were in arms; and 
that the ÆAdui were ſending to Vercingetorix ten thou- 
ſand men, which they were to have ſent to reinforce 
Cœſar. Upon this news, he left Fabius to carry on 
the ſiege, and marched again{t the /Edui. Theſe, 
upon his approach, jubmitted, in appearance, and 
were pardoned ; but ſoon after that whole nation roſe 
up in arms, and murdered all the Italian troops in their 
capital, Cæſar, at this, was in great ſtraits what 
meaſures to take; but reſolved at length to raiſe the 
ſiege of Gergovia, and at once attack the enemy's 
camp, which he did with fome ſucceſs: but when he 
thought to have gone to Noviodunum, or Noyons, 
where his baggage,' military cheſt, &c. were left, he 
heard that the Adui had carried it off, and burat the 


place. Labienus, juſtly thinking that Czſar would 


want his aſſiſtance in the condition he now was, went 
to join him, and in his way defeated/a Gauliſh gene- 


ral, named Camulogeno, who came to oppoſe his march: 


but this did not hinder the revolt from ſpreading itſelf 
all over Celtic Gaul, whither Vercingetorix had ſent 


for freſh ſuppies, and, in the mean time, attacked Cæ- 


ſar; but was defeated, and forced to retire to Aleſia, 
a ſtrong place, now Aliſe in Burgundy, as is ſuppo- 
ſed. Hither Cæſar baſtened, and beſieged him; and, 
having drawn a double circumvallation, with a defign 
to ſtarve him in it, as he was likely to have done, up- 
on that account refuſed all offers of a ſurrender from 
him. At length, the long- expected reinforcement 
came, conſiſting of one hundred and ſixty thouſand 
men, under four generals: theſe made ſeveral fruitleſs 


attacks on Cæſar's trenches; but were defeated in three 8 
ſeveral battles, which at length obliged Vercingeto- again ſub- 
rix to ſurrender at diſcretion. Cæſar uſed all his pri- ducd. 


ſoners with great ſeverity, except the /Edui and Ar- 
verni, by, whoſe means he hoped to gain their nations, 
which were the molt potent of Celtic Gaul : nor was he 
diſappointed; for both of them ſubmitted to him, and 
the former received him into their capital, where he 
ſpent the winter, after he had put his army into win- 
ter-quarters. This campaign, as it proved one of the 
hardeit he ever had, ſo he gained more glory by it 
than any Roman general had done before : yet could 
not all by this procure from the ſervile ſenate, now 
wholly dedicated to his rival, a prolongation of his 
proconſulſhip; upon which he is reported to have laid 
his hand upon his ſword, and * that that ſhould do = 
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He was good as his word; and the Gauls, upon 
their former ill ſucceſs, reſolving to have as many ſe- 
parate armies as provinces, in order to embarraſs him 
the, more, Cæſat, and his generals Labienus and Fa- 
bius, were forced to fight them one after another; 
which they did, however, with ſuch ſucceſs, that, 
notwithſtanding the hardneſs of the ſeaſon, they ſub- 
dued the Bituriges, Carnuti, Rhemi, and Bellovaci, 
with their general Correus, by which he at once quiet- 
ed all the Belgie provinces bordering on Celtic Gaul. 
The next who followed were the Treviri, the Eburo- 
nes, and the Andes, under their general Dunmarus. 
The laſt place which held out againſt him was Uxel- 
lodunum; which was defended by the two laſt acting 

enerals of the Gauls, Drapes the Senonian, and 
— the Cadurcean. The place being ſtrong, 
and well garriſoned, Cæſar was obliged to march thi- 
ther, from the fartheſt part of Belgie Gaul; and ſoon 
after reduced it, for want of water. Here again he 
eauſed the right-hands of all that were fit to bear 
arms to be cut off, to deter the reſt from revolting a- 
freſh. Thus was the conqueſt of Gaul finiſhed * 
the Alps and Pyrences to the Rhine, all which vaſt 
tract was now reduced to a Roman province under the 
government of a prætor. During his ſeveral expedi- 
tions into Gaul, Cæſar is ſaid to have taken 800 cities; 
to have ſubdued 300 different nations; and to have de- 
feated, in ſeveral battles, three} millions of men, of 
whom one million were killed, and another taken pri- 
ſoners.— The hiſtory of the country, from the time 
of its conqueſt by the Romans to the preſent, is gi- 


ven under the articles Rome and France. 


The Gauls anciently were divided into a great num- 
ber of different nations, which were continually at war 
with one another, and at variance among themſelves, 


 Czfar tells us, that not only all their cities, cantons, 


and diſtricts, but even almoſt all families, were divided 
and torn by factions; and thus undoubtedly facilitated 
the conqueſt of the whole. The general character 


of all theſe people was an exceſſive ferocity and love of 
liberty. This laſt they carried to ſuch an extreme, 


that either on the appearance of ſervitude, or incapa- 
city of action through old age, wounds, or chronic 
diſeaſes, they put an end to their own lives, or pre- 
vailed upon their friends to kill them. In cities, when 
they found themſelves ſo ſtraitly befieged that they 
could hold out no longer, inſtead of thinking how to 
obtain honourable terms of capitulation, their chief 
care very often was to put their wives and children to 
death, and then to kill one another, to avoid being 
led into flavery. This exceſſive love of liberty and 
contempt of death, according to Strabo, very much 
facilitated their conquelt by Cæſar; for pouring their 


e numerous forces upon ſuch an experienced enemy as 


Czſar, their want of conduct very ſoon proved the 
ruin of the whole. 

The chief diverſion of the Gauls was hunting; and 
indeed, conſidering the vaſt foreſts with which their 
country abounded, and the multitude of wild beaſts 
which lodged in them, they were under an abſolute 
neceſſity to hunt and deſtroy them, to prevent the 
country from being rendered totally uninhabitable. 
Befides this, however, they had alſo their hippodromes, 
horſe and chariot races, tilts and tournaments; at all 
of which the bards aſſiſted with their poems, ſongs, 
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and muſical inſtruments. —For an account of their re- 
ligion, ſee the article Dzviy. | 


The Gauls were exceſſively fond of feaſting, in 


which they were very profuſe; as, like all other nor. 
thern nations, mY were great lovers of good eatin 
and drinking. heir chief liquors were beer ang 


wine. Their tables were very low. They eat but little 


bread, which was baked flat and hard, and eaſily bro. 
ken in pieces: but devoured a great deal of fleſh 
boiled, roalted, or broiled ; and this they did in a very 
flovenly manner, holding the piece in their hangs. 
and tearing it with their teeth. What they could no: 
—. by this way, they cut with a little Lnif: which 

ung at their girdle. When the company was nume. 
rous, the Coryphee, or chief of the feaſt, who was 
either one of the richeſt, or nobleſt, or braveſt, at in 
the middle, with the maſter of the houſe by his fide ; 
the reſt took their places next according to their rank, 
having their ſervants holding their ſhields behind them. 
Thefe feaits ſeldom ended without bloodſhed ; but if 
by chance the feaſt proved a peaceable one, it was 
_—_ accompanied not only with muſic and ſongs, 

ut likewiſe with dances, in which the dancers were 
armed cap-a-pee, and beat time with their ſwords upon 
their ſhields. On certain feſtivals they were wont to 
dreſs themſelves in the ſkins of beafts, and in that at- 
tire accompany the proceſſions in honour of their 


deities or heroes. Others dreſſed themſelves in maſ-- 


querade habits, ſome of them very indecent, and play- 
ed ſeveral antic and immodeſt tricks. This laſt cuſtom 
continued long after their converſion to Chriſtianity. 
_ GAUNT-ztLLiep, in the manege, is ſaid of a 
horſe whoſe belly ſhrinks up towards his flanks. 
GAUNTLOPE, pronounced gauntlet, a military 
puniſhment for felony, or ſome other heinous offence, 
In veſſels of war, it is executed in the following man- 
ner. e whole ſhip's ere is diſpoſed in two rows, 
ſtanding face to face, on both fides of the deck, fo as 
to form a lane whereby to go forward on one ſide, and 
return af? on the other; each perſon being furniſhed 
with a ſmall twiſted cord, called a &n7*le, having two 
or three knots upon it. The delinquent is then ſtripped 
naked above the waiſt, and ordered to paſs forward 
between the two rows of. men, -and aft on the other 
fide, a certain number of times, rarely exceeding three; 
during which every perfon gives him a ſtripe as he runs 
along. In his paſſage through this painful ordea], he 
is ſometimes tripped up, and very ſeverely handled 
while incapable of proceeding. This puniſhment, which 
is called running the gauntlet, is ſeldom inflicted, except 
for ſuch crimes as will naturallyexcite a general antipa - 
thy among the ſeamen; as, on ſome occaſions, the cul- 
it would paſs without receiving a ſingle blow, particu- 
Farly in. caſes of mutiny and ſedition, to the puniſh- 
ment of which our ſailors ſeem to have a conltitutional 
averſion. | 
In the land. ſervice, when a ſoldier is ſentenced to 
run the gauntlope, the regiment is drawn out in t 
ranks facing each other; each ſoldier, having a ſwitch 
in his hand, laſhes the criminal as he runs along naked 
from the waiſt upwards. While he runs, the drums 
beat at each end of the ranks. Sometimes he runs 
three, five, or ſeven times, according to the nature 0 
the offence. The major is on horſeback, and takes 
care that each ſoldier does his duty. 
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GAVOTTA, or GAvorTTsE, is a kind of dance, the 
air of which has two briſk and lively ſtrains in common 
time, each of which ſtrains is twice played over. The 
Gr{t has uſually four or eight bars; and the ſecond 
contains eight, twelve, or more. The firſt begins with 
a minim, or two crotchets, or notes of equal value, and 
the hand riſing z and ends with the fall of the hand 
upon the dominant or mediant of the mode, but never 
upon the final, unleſs it be a rondeau: and the laſt 
begins with the riſe of the hand, and ends with the 
fall upon the final of the mode. - 

Tempi di GavoTTaA, is when only the time or move- 
ment of a gavotte is imitated, without any regard to 
the meaſure, or number of bars or ſtrains.-—Little airs 
are often found in ſonatas, which have this phraſe to 
regulate-their mot ions. | 

GAUZE, or Gawsz, in commerce, a very flight, 
thin, open kind of ſtuff, made of filk, ſometimes of 
thread, There are alſo figured gauzes, and ſome 
with gold or ſilver on filk ground. 

GAY (John), a celebrated Engliſh poet, de- 
ſcended from an ancient family in Devonſhire, was 


born at Exeter, and received his education at the free 


{ſchool of Barnſtaple in that county, under the care of 
Mr. William Rayner.— He was bred a mercer in the 
Strand ; but having a ſmall fortune, independent of 
buſineſs, and conſidering the attendance on a ſhop as 
a degradation of thoſe talents which he found himſelf 
oſſeſſed of, he quitted that occupation, and applied 
Fimtelf to other views, and to the indulgence of bis 
inclination for the muſes. In 1712 we find him ſe- 
cretary, or rather domeſtic ſteward, to the ducheſs 
of Monmouth, in which ſtation he continued till the 
beginning of the your 1714; at which time he accom- 
panied the earl of Clarendon to Hanover, whither that 
nobleman was diſpatched by queen Anne. In the 
latter end of the ſame year, in conſequence of the 
queen's death, he returned to England, where he lived 
in the higheſt eſtimation and intimacy of friendſhip 
with many perſons of the firſt diſtinction both in 
rank and abilities —He was even particularly taken 
notice of by queen Caroline, then- princeſs of Wales, 
to whom he had the honour of reading in manuſcript 
his tragedy of the Captives ; and in 1726 dedicated 
his Fables, by permiſſion, to the duke of Cumberland. 
From this countenance ſhewn to him, and number- 
leſs promiſes made him of preferment, it was reaſon- 
able to ſuppoſe, that he would have been genteelly 
provided for in ſome office ſuitable to his inclination 
and abilities. Inſtead of which, in 1727, he was of- 
fered the place of gentleman-uſher to one of the young- 
elt princeſſes; an office which, as he looked on it as 
rather an indignity to a man whoſe talents might have 
deen ſo much better employed, he thought proper to 
refuſe; and ſome pretty warm remonſtrances were 
made on the occafion by his fincere friends and zea- 
Jous Patrons the duke and ducheſs of Queenſberry, 
T ich terminated in thoſe two noble erſonages with- 
rawing from court in diſguſt, Mr 85 *s dependen- 
cies on the prom e pe 
tne promiſes off the great, end the diſappoint- 
2 he met with, he has houratively deſcribed in his 
/ e of the Hare with many friends, However, the 
00 extraordinary ſucceſs he met witk from public 
couragement made an ample amends, both with re- 
PQ to ſatisfadtion and emolument, for thoſe private 
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diſappointments, —For, in the ſeaſon of 1727-8, ap- 
peared his Beggar's Opera; the vaſt ſucceſs of which 
was not only unprecedented, but almoſt incredible.— 
It had an nninterrupted run in London of fixty-three 
nights in the firſt ſeaſon, and was renewed in the en- 
fuing one with equal approbation. It ſpread into all 
the great towns of England; was played in many 
places to the thirtieth and fortieth time, and at Bath 
and Briſtol fifty; made its progreſs into Wales, Scot- 
land, and Ireland, in which laſt place it was acted for 
twenty-four ſucceſſive nights; and laſt of all it was 
performed at Minorca. Nor was the fame of it con- 
fined to the reading and repreſentation alone, for the 
card-table and drawing-room ſhared with the theatre 
and cloſet in this reſpect; the ladies carried about the 
favourite ſongs of it engraven upon their fan-mounts, 
and ſcreens and other pieces of furniture were deco- 
rated with the ſame. In ſhort, the ſatire of this piece 
was ſo ſtriking, ſo apparent, and fo perfectly adapted 
to the taſte of all degrees of people, that it overthrew 
the Ttalian opera, that Dagon of the nobility and 


gentry, which had fo long ſeduced them to idolatry, 


and which Dennis, by the labours and outeries of-a 
whole life, and many other writers by the force of 
reaſon and reflection, had in vain endeavoured to drive 
from the throne of public taſte. 
piece was ſo very great, both to the author and Mr 
Rich the manager, that it gave riſe to a quibble, which 
became frequent in the mouths of many, viz. That zt 
had made Rich gay, and Gay rich ; and it has been 
aſſerted, that the author's own advantages from it 
were not leſs than two thouſand pounds. In conſe- 
2 of this ſucceſs, Mr Gay was induced to write u 
econd part to it, which he entitled Poly. But the 
diſguſt ſubſiſting between him and the Court, together 
with the miſrepreſentations made of him as having been 
the author of ſome diſaffected libels and ſeditious pam- 
phlets, occafioned a prohibition and ſuppreſſion of it to 
be ſent from thelord chamberlain, at the very time when 
every thing was in readineſs for the rehearſal of it. 
A very conſiderable ſum, however, accrued to him 
from the publication of it afterwards in quarto.—Mr 
Gay wrote ſeveral other pieces in the dramatic way, 
and many very valuable ones in verſe. Among the latter, 
his Trivia, or the Art of walking the ftreets of London, 
though his firſt poetical attempt, is far from bein 
the leaſt conſiderable, and is what recommended him 
to the efteem and friendſhip of Mr Pope: but, as 
among his dramatic works his _ Opera did at 
firſt, and perhaps ever will, ftand as an unrivalled 
mafter-piece, ſo, among his poetical works, his Fable; 
hold the ſame rank of efttmation, the latter having 
been almoſt as univerſally read as the former was re- 
preſented, and both equally admired. Mr Gay's diſ- 
pofition was ſweet and affable, his temper generons, 
and his converſation agreeable and entertaining. But 
he had one foible, too frequently incident to men of 
great literary abilities, and which ſubjected him at 
times to inconveniencies which otherwife he needed not 
to have experienced, viz. an exceſs of indolence, with - 
out any knowledge of economy. So that, though his 
emoluments were, at ſome periods of his life, very 
conſiderable, he was at others greatly ſtraitened in his 
cir :umſtances; nor could he prevail on himſelf to fol- 


lo the advice of his friend dean Swift, whom we find 
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in many of his letters endeavouring to perſuade him 


to the purchaſing of an annuity; as a reſerve for the 


exigencies that might attend on:old age.—Mr Gay 
choſe rather to throw himſelf on patronage, than ſe- 
cure to himſelf an independent competency: by the 
means pointed out to him; fo that, after having un- 
dergone maay viciſſitudes of fortune, and being for 


" ſome time chiefly ſupported by the liberality of the 


duke and ducheſs of Queenſberry, he died at their houſe 
in Burlington-gardens, in December 1732. He was 
interred in Wellminſ er-abbey, and a monument erected 
to his memory, at the expence of his aforementioned 
noble benefactors, with an inſcription expreſſive of their 
regards and his own deſerts, and an epitaph in verſe 
by Mr Pope. 8 

GAZ A (Theodore), a famous Greek in the 15th 
century, was born in 1398. His country being in- 
vaded by the Turks, he retired. into Italy; where he 


at firſt ſupported himſelf by tranſcribing ancient au- 


thors, an employment the learned had frequent re- 
courſe to before the invention of printing. His un- 
common parts and learning ſoon recommended him to 
public notice; and particularly to cardinal Beſſarion, 
who procured him a benefice in Calabria. He was 
one of thoſe to whom the revival of polite literature in 
Italy was principally owing. He tranſlated from the 
Greek into Latin, Ariſtotle's Hiſtory of Animals, 
Theophraſtus on Plants, and Hippocrates's Apho- 
riſms; and put. into Greek, Scipio's Dream, and 
Cicero's 'Treatiſe on Old Age. He wrote ſeveral other 
works in Greek and Latin; and died at Rome, in 
1475. a 
GAZ A, (anc. geog.) a principal city, and one of 
the five ſatrapies of the Philiſtines. It was fituated 
about 100 ſtadia from the Mediterranean, on an arti- 
ficial mount, and ſtrongly walled round. It was de- 
ſtroyed by Alexander the Great, and afterwards by 
Antiochus. In the time of the Maccabees it was a 
ſtrong and flouriſhing city ; but was deſtroyed a third 
time by Alexander Jannzus. At preſent it has a mi- 
ſerable appearance. The buildings are mean, both as 
to the form and matter. Some remains of its ancient 
grandeur appear in the handſome pillars of Parian 
marble which ſupport ſome of the roofs; while others 
are diſpoſed of here and there, in different parts of al- 
molt every beggarly cottage. On the top of the hill, 
at the north-eaſt corner of the town, are the ruins of 
large arches ſunk low into the earth, and other foun- 
dations of a ftately building, from whence ſome of 
the. baſhaws have carried off marble pillars of an in- 
credible ſize. The caſtle is a contemptible ſtructure, 


and the port is ruined. E. Long. 34. 55. N. Lat. 


31. 28. | 

GAZE-nound, or Ga/t-hound, one that makes more 
uſe of his ſight than of his noſe. Such dogs are much 
uſed in the north of England : they are fitter in an 
open champaign country, than in buſhy and woody 
places. If at any time a well-taught gaze-hound takes 
a wrong way, he will return upon a fignal and begin 
the chace afreſh. He is alſo excellent at ſpying out 
the fatteſt of a herd; and having ſeparated it from the 
reſt, will never give over the purſuit till he has worried 
it to death. | 

GAZELLA, in zoology, a ſpecies of Carr. 

GAZETTE, a newſpaper, or printed account of 
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the tranſactions of all the countries in the known world, Gen, 
, ** 
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in a looſe ſheet or half-ſheet. This name is with us 
contined to that paper of news publiſhed by autbority, 
The word is derived from gazetta, a Venetian coin, 
which was the uſaal price of, the firſt news-paper 
printed there, and which was afterwards given to the 
paper itfelf. | a 6.4 

The firſt 
the court being there, in a folio half-ſheet, Nov. ), 
1665. On the removal of the court to London, the 


title was changed to the London Gazette, The Ox- 


ford gazette was publiſhed on Tueſdays, the London 
on Saturdays; and theſe have continued to be the 
days of publication ever ſince. 1 90 | 

GAZNA, a city of Afia, once much celebrated, 
and the capital of a very extenſive empire ; but which 
is now either entirely ruined, or become of ſo little 
conſideration, that it is not taken notice of in our 
books of geography. —This city was anciently an em- 
pory and fortreſs of Sableſtan, not far from the con- 
fines of India. During the vaſt and rapid conqueſts of 
the Arabs, all this country had been reduced under 
their ſubjedtion. On the decline of the power of the 
khalifs, however, the vaſt empire eſtabliſhed by Ma- 
homet and his ſucceſſors was divided into a number of 
independent principalities, moſt of which were but of 
ſhort duration. In the year of the Hegira 384, an- 
ſwering to the 994th of the Chriſtian æra, the city of 
Gazna, with ſome part of the adjacent country, was 
governed by Mahmud Gazni; who became a great 
conqueror, and reduced under his ſubjection a conſi- 
derable part of India, and moſt of Perſia, 

This empire continued in the family of Mahmud 
Gazni for upwards of 200 years. - None of his ſucceſ- 
ſors, however, were poſſeſſed of his abilities; and there- 
fore the extent of the empire, inſtead of increaſing, 
was very conſiderably diminiſhed ſoon after Mahmud's 
death. The Seljuks made themſelves maſters of Kho- 
raſan, and could not be driven out; the greateſt par 
of the Perſian dominions alſo fell off; and in the 547th 
year of the Hegira, the race of Gazni ſultans were en- 
tirely ſet aſide one Gauri, who conquered Khoſru 
Shah the reigning prince, aud beſtowed his dominions 
on his own nephew Gayathoddin Mohammed. Theſe 
new ſoltans proved greater conquerors: than the for- 
mer, and extended their dominions farther than even 
Mahmud Gazni himſelf had done. They did not, 
however, long enjoy the ſovereignty of Gazna; for in 
1218, Jenghiz Khan, * conquered the greateſt 

art of China and almoſt all Tartary, began to turn 
bie arms weſtward; and ſet ont againſt. the ſultan of 
Gazna at the head of 700,000 men. . 

To oppoſe this farmidable army, Mohammed, the 
reigning ſoltan, could muſter only 400,000 men ; and, 
in the firſt battle, 160,000 of his troops are ſaid to have 
periſhed. After this victory, Jenghiz Khan advanced; 
Mohammed not daring to riſk a ſecond battle, the 
loſs of which would have been attended with the en- 
tire ruin of his kingdom. He therefore diſtributed 
his army among the ſtrongeſt fortified towns he had 
in his dominions; all of which Jenghiz Khan took 
one after another. The rapid progreſs of his con, 
queſts, indeed, almoſt exceeds belief. In 1219 and 
1220, he had reduced Zarnuk, Nur, Bokhara, 2 
Saganak, Uzkant, Alſhaſh, Jund, Tonkat, 1 


azette-in England was publiſhed at Oxford, 
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nd gamarcand.— Mohammed, in the mean time, fled 
fert to Bokhara; but on the approach of Jenghiz 
Khan's army, quitted that place, and fled to Samar- 


cand. When this laſt city was alſo in danger of being 


7nveſted, the ſoltan did not think proper to truſt him · 


ſelf in it more than in the other, though it was garriſon- 
ed by 110,000 of his braveſt troops; and therefore 
led through by-ways into the province of Ghilan in 
Perſia, where he took refuge in a ſtrong fortreſs call- 
abad. 

G Ne to an iſland in the Caſpian fea called Abiſtun; 
where he ended his days, leaving his empire, ſuch as 
it was, to his ſon Jaloloddin. 121 % 3820) 

The new ſoltan was a man of great bravery and 
experience in war 3 but nothing was able to ſtop the 

rogreſs of the Moguls. In 1220 and 1221, they 
made themſelves maſters of all the kingdoms of Ka- 
razm and Khoraſan, committing every where ſuch 
maſſacres as were never heard of before or ſince. that 
time. In the mean time Jaloloddin aſſembled his for- 
ces with the utmolt _— and defeated two de- 
tachments of the Mogul army. This happened while 
Tenghiz Khan was beſieging Bamiyan ; but anſwered 
ſittle other purpoſe, than ſerving, to bring upon that 
city the terrible deſtruction, of which an aceount is 
given under the article Bawiyan. , Immediately after 
the reduction of that city, Jenghiz Khan marched to- 
wards Gaznaz which was, very ſtrongly fortified, and 
where he expected to have found Jaloloddin. But he 
had left the place 15 days before; and, as Jenghiz 
Khan's army. was much reduced, he might perhaps 
have ſtood his ground, had it not been for an -acci- 
dent. He had been lately joined by three Turkiſh 
commanders, each of whom had a body of 10, ooo 


men under his command. After his victories over the 


Moguls, theſe officers demanded the — ſhare of 
the ſpoils; which being refuſed, they 

ſelves from the ſoltan. He uſed his utmoſt endea- 
vours to make them hearken to reaſon ; and ſent ſeve · 
ral meſſages and letters to them, repreſenting the in- 
evitable ruin which muſt attend their ſeparation, as 
Jenghiz Khan was advancing againſt them with his 
whole army. At laſt they were perſuaded to lay afide 
their animoſities: but it was now too late; for Jenghiz 
Khan, being informed of what paſſed, detached 
bo, ooo horſe to prevent their joining the ſoltan's ar- 


my; who finding himſelf deprived of this powerful 


aid, retired towards the river Indus. When he was 
arrived there, he ſtopped in a place where the ſtream 
was moſt rapid and the place confined, with a view 
both to prevent his ſoldiers from placing any hopes of 
ſafety in flight, and to hinder the whole 2 army 
from attacking him at once. Ever fince his departure 


ſrom Gazna he had been tormented with a colic: yet, at 


a time when he ſuffered moſt, hearing that the enemy's 
vanguard was arrived at a place in the neighbourhood 
called Herder, he quitted his litter, and, mounting a 
horſe, marched with ſome of his choſen ſoldiers in 
the night; ſurpriſed the Moguls in their camp; and 
having cut them almoſt all in pieces, without the loſs 
of a ſingle man on his fide, returned with a conſide- 
rable booty. 


Jengziz Khan,-finding by this that he had a vigi- 


ant enemy to deal with, proceeded with great circum- - 


ſpection. When he came near the Indus, he drew out 
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his army in battalia: to Jegatay, one of his ſuns, lie Gans, 


But being alſo found out in this retreat, 


body of the army. 


eparated them- 
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gave the command of the right wing; to Oktay, ano- 
ther ſon, he gave the, command of the left ; and put 
himſelf in the centre, with 6000. of his guards. On 
the other ſide, Jaloloddin prepared for battle like one 


who had no reſource but in victory. He firſt ſent the 
boats on the Indus farther off; reſerving only, ane to 


carry over his mother, wife, and children: ut un- 


luckily the boat ſplit chen they were going to em- 
bark, ſo that they were forced ta remain in the cam 

The ſoltan took to himſelf the command of the main 
His left wing, drawn up under 
ſhelter of a mountain which hindered the whole right 
wing of the Moguls from engaging at once, was com- 
manded by his vizirz and his right by a lord named 
Amin Malet. This lord began the fight; and forced 
the enemy's left wing, notwithſtanding the great diſ- 
parity of; numbers, to' give ground. The right win 

of the Moguls likewiſe wanting room to extend itſelf, 
the ſoltan made uſe of his left as' a body. of reſerve, 
detaching from thence ſome ſquadrons; to' the aſſiſtance 
of che troops who ſtood in need of them. He alſo 
took one part of them with him when he went at the 
head of his main body to charge that of Jenghia 
Khan; which he did with fo — reſolution and vi- 
gour, that he not only put it in diſorder, but pene- 
trat ed into the place where Jenghiz Khan had origi- 
nally taken his ſtation: but that prince, having had a 
horſe killed under him, was retired from thence, to 
give orders for all the troops to engage. 
This diſadvantage had like to have loſt. the Moguls 
the battle ; for a report being immediately ſpread thas 
the enemy had broken through the main body, the 


troops were ſo much diſcouraged, that they would cer: 


tainly have fled, had not Jenghiz Khan encouraged 


them by riding from place to place in order to. ſhew 


himſelf, At laſt, however, Jaloloddin's men, who 
were in all but 30,000, having fought a whole day 
with ten times their number, were ſeized with fear, 
and fled. One part of them retired to the rocks 
which were on the ſhore of Indus, where the enemy's 
horſe could not follow them ; others threw 'themſelves 
into the river, where many were drowned, though 
ſome had the good fortune to croſs over in ſafety ; 


while the reſt, n prince, continued the 


fight through deſpair. he foltan, however, con- 
ſidering that he had ſcarce 7000 men left, began; to 
think of r for his own ſafety: therefore, hav- 
ing bidden a final adieu to his mother, wife and-chil- 
dren, he mounted a freſh horſe, and ſpurred him into 


the river, which he Croſſed in ſafety, and even ſtopped 


in the middle of it to inſult Jenghiz Khan, who was 
now arrived at the bank. His family fell into the 
hands of the Moguls; who killed all the males, and 
carried the women into captivity... - | 
Jaloloddin being. now ſecurely landed in India, got 
up into a tree, in order to preſerve himſelf from wild 
beaſts. Next day, as he walked melancholy among 
the rocks, he perceived a troop of his ſoldiers, with 
ſome officers, three of whom proved to be his parti- 
cular friends. Theſe, at the beginning of «the defeat, 


had found a boat in which they bad failed all night, 


with much danger from the rocks, ſhelves, and rapid 
current of the river. Soon after, he ſaw 300 horſe 
coming towards him; who informed him of 4000 more 


| Gazna 


| 


| Gelatina. 
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that had eſcaped by ſwimming over the river ; and 
theſe alſo ſoon after joined the reſt. In the mean 
time an officer of his houſehold, named Jamalarrazad, 
knowing that his maſter and many of his people were 
eſcape, ventured to load a very large boat with arms, 
proviſions, money, and {tuff to * the ſoldiers; 
with which he croſſed the river. For this important 
ſerxice Jaloloddin made him fteward of his houſehold, 
and ſurnamed him the Choſen or the Glory of the faith. 
For ſome time after, the fultan's affairs ſeemed to go 
on proſperoufly : he gained ſome battles in India; but 
the princes of that country, envying his proſperity, 
conſpired againſt him, and obliged him to —_— the 
-Jadus. Here he again attempted to make head againſt 
the Moguls; but was at laſt defeated and killed by 
them, and a final end put to the once mighty empire 
of Gazna. 
The metropolis was reduced by Oktay; who no 
ſooner entered the country in which it was fitnated, 
than he committed the moſt "horrid eruelties. The 
city was well 'provided with all things neceffary for 
ſuſtaining a fiege ; had a ſtrong garriſon, and a brave 
and reſolute governor. The inhabitants, expecting 
no mercy from Jengbiz Khan, who they knew had 
ſworn their ruin, were refolved to make a deſperate 
defence. They made frequent fallies on the beſiegers, 
ſeveral times overthrew their works, and broke above 
100 of their battering rams. But one night, after an 
obſtinate fight,” part of the city-walls fell down ; and 
a great number of Moguls having filled up the ditch, 
entered the city ſword- in hand. The governor per- 
ceiving all was loſt, at the head of his braveſt ſoldiers 
ruſhed into the thickeſt of his enemies, where he and his 
followers'were all flain. However, Gazna was not entire- 
ly deſtroyed, nor were the people all killed; for after 
the maſſacre had continued four or five hours, Oktay 
ordered it to ceaſe, and taxed thoſe who were left alive 
at a certain rate, in order to redeem themſelves and 
the city. It doth not, however, appear that after this 
time the city of Gazna ever made any conſiderable 
ſigure.— It was taken by the Moguls in the year 1222. 
GECCO, in natural hiſtory, a name given by the 
Indians to their terrible poifon, which kills when mixed 
with the blood in ever ſuch a ſmall quantity. They 
ſay that this gecco is a venomous froth or humour 
vomited out of the mouths of their moſt poiſonous ſer- 
pents; which they procure in this fatal ſtrength, by 
hanging up the creatures by the tails, and whippin 
them to enrage them : they colle& this in proper el 
ſels as it falls; and when they would uſe it, they either 


poiſon a weapon with it, or wounding any part of 


the fleſh introduce the ſmalleſt quantity imaginable 
into it; and this is ſaid to be immediate death. 
GECKO. See Lacekras. * ET 
GEDDES (James), born of a reſpectable family 
in Scotland in 1710, was educated for and prec- 
tiſed at the bar ſeveral years ; but died of a conſump- 
tion before he arrived at the age of 40. He publiſhed 
An eſſay on the compoſition and manner of writing of the 
ancients; and left behind him ſeveral other tracts. 
GELATINA, JeLLy, a form of food, or medicine, 
prepared from the juices of ripe fruits, boiled to pro- 
per conſiſtence with ſugar, or of the ſtrong decoctions 
of the horns, bones, or extremities of animals boiled 


to ſuch a degree as to be tiff and firm when cold, 
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without the addition of ſugar. 


The jellies of fruits are cooling, ſaponaceous, and 
aceſcent ; and therefore are good as medicines in all G. ding 
diſorders of the primæ viz ariſing from alkaleſcent —— 


juices, eſpecially when not given alone, but diluted 
with water. On the contrary, the jellies made from 
animal-ſubſtances are all alkaleſcent, and are therefore 
od in all cafes where an acidity of the humours pre. 
vails : the alkaleſcent quality of theſe, however, is in 
a great meaſure taken off by adding lemon-juice and 
ſugar to them. There were — 4 a kind of jellies 
much in uſe, called compound jellies ;. theſe had the re- 
ſtorative medicina] drugs added to them, but they are 
now ſcarce ever heard off. | 
GeLaTiNa en, Oat-jelly ; a jelly of common oats, 
by many of the German phyſicians in 
diſorders, to be taken with broth of ſnails 
and czxw-fiſh,—It is made by boiling a large quan- 
tity of oats, freed from the huſk, with ſome hart(- 
horn ſhavings and currants, together with a leg of 
veal cut in pieces, and with the bones all broken: 
theſe are to be ſet over the fire with a large quantity 
of water, till the whole is reduced to a kind of jelly; 
which when ſtrained and cold will be very firm and 
hard. A few ſpoonfuls of this are to be taken every 
morning, diluted with a baſin of either of the abore- 
mentioned broths, or any other warm hquor. 

GELD, in the Engliſh old cuftoms, a Saxon word 
fignifying 222ney, or tribute. It alſo denoted a com- 
penſation for ſome crime committed: Hence wer geld, 
in their ancient laws, was uſed for the value of a man 
flain ; and 9r/peld, of a beaſt. 

GELDENHAUR (Gerard), in Latin Geldenha- 
rius, an hiſtorian aud /Proteſtant divine in the 16th 
century. He was a native of Nimeguen, and ſtudied 
claſſical learning at Deventer. He went through his 
courſe of philoſophy at Louvaine, where he contrac- 
ted a very ſtrict friendſhip with ſeveral learned men, 
and particularly with Eraſmus. He became reader 
and hiſtorian to Charles of Auftria, and afterwards to 

Maximilian of Burgundy, At length he embraced 
the Proteſtant religion; taught hiſtory at Marpurg ; 
and afterwards divinity till his death, in 2542. He 
wrote, 1. Hiſtory of Holland. 2. Hiſtory of the 
Low Countries; 3. Hiſtory of the biſhops of Ut- 
recht ; and other works, | 

GELDERLAND. See GveLDERLAND. 

GELDERS. Sec GvueLpres. . : 

» GELDING, the operation of caſtrating any. ani- 
mal, particularly horſes, 

The operation conſiſts in cutting out the teſticles; 
in performing which, three things are to be obſerved: 
firſt, regard is to be had to their age; next to the 
ſeaſon of the year; and laſtly to the ſtate of the moon. 
For the firſt, if the operation is to be performed on a 
colt, he may be gelded at nine or fifteen days old, if 
the teſticles be come down; in regard the ſoonet 
he is gelt the better it will be for his growth, ſhap*, 
and courage; though a horſe may be gelt at any age, 
if proper care is taken in the cure. As for the ſeconc, 
the belt time is about April or May, or elſe about the 
latter end of September. And for the third, the wane 
of the moon is the moſt proper time for performing 
this operation, 

The manner of gelding is as follows, The * 


Gelating 


Ge 
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a ; - » caſt down on ſome ſoft place, the operator takes 
TW 5% 1 between his foremoſt and bly Groot finger, 
lng, 1 and llitting the cod preſſes the ſtones forth; then tak- 
g pair of nippers made very ſmooth, either of ſteel, 
box, or brafil-wood, he claps the ſtrings of the ſtones 
between them, very near to where the ſtones are ſet 
on, and preſſes them fo hard that there may be no 
flux of blood; then with a thin, drawing, cauteriſin g 
iron, ſears away the ſtone, This done, be takes a 
hard plaſter made of rofin, wax, and waſhed turpen- 
tine, well diſſolved together, and melts it on the head 


of the ſalve, till ſuch time as he has laid a good thick- 
-neſs of it upon the ſtrings. | 
When this is done to one ſtone, the nippers are 
| looſened, and the like is done to the other; and the 
two flits of the cod are then filled with white ſalt, 
and the outſide of the cod is anointed with hog's 
greaſe : and thus they let him riſe, and keep him in a 
warm ſtable, without tying him up. If he ſwells much 
in his cods or ſheath, they chaſe him up and down, 
and 'make him trot for an hour in a day, which ſoon 
recovers him. : | D | 
The manner of gelding a hog is as follows: The 
operator, after having made two croſs ſlits'or inciſions 
on the midſt of the ſtones, preſſes them out, and 
anoints the ſore with tar. But another. general me- 
thod, yet ſomewhat more dangerous if not well done, 
is, firſt to cut the {tone on the top, and after having 
drawn that one forth, the operator puts. in his fingers 
at the ſame ſlit, and with a lancet cuts the ſkin be 
tween the two ſtones, and by that ſlit preſſes out the 
other ſtone. Then having cleanſed out the blood, he 
anoints the part with Freſh greaſe: and rhus there is 
but one incihon made in the cod. Boar-pigs ought 
to be gelt about ſix months old; yet they are com- 
monly gelded about three weeks or a month old. 
GELENHAUSEN, a ſmall imperial town of Wet- 
teravia in Germany, with a caſtle built by the empe- 
ror Frederic I. E. Long. 8. 13. N. Lat. 50. 20. 
GELENIUS (Sigiſmund), a learned and excellent 
man, born of a good family at Pragve, about the 
year 1498. Traisen conceiving an eſteem for him 
at Baſil, recommended him to John Frobenius as a 
corrector for his priating-houſe ; which laborious 
charge he accepted, and had a great number of He- 
brew, Greek, and Latin books to correct: he alſo 
tranſlated many works himſelf from the Greek into 
Latin; and publiſhed a dictionary in four languages, 
Greek, Latin, German, and Sclavonian. Profitable 
and honourable employments were offered him in other 
places, but nothing could tempt him to quit his peace- 
tul fituation at Bafil, He died in 555. All his 
tranſlations are highly efleemed. 
GELLERT (Chriſtian), one of the ſineſt geniuſes 
Germany has produced, was born at Hznichen, near 
Freyburg in Saxony in 1715 ; and ſtudied at Leipſic, 
zt which univerſity he was for many years profeſſor 
of philoſophy and the belles lettres. He early diſ- 
tinguiſhed himfelf by his talent for poetry 3 and con- 
tracted a Atria friendſhip with the moſt learned and 
polite writers in Germany, All his works are filled 
with ſentiment, and bear the impreſſion of the ſweet- 
dels of his diſpoſition, The molt conſiderable of them 
are his comedics, his ſpiritual ſongs and moral poems, 
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of the ſtrings : he then ſears them, and melts more 
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and particularly his ſacred odes, his fables, and his Geil 
tales. He died in 1969, much lamented. —»Y 
GELLI (John Baptiſt), an eminent Italian wri- 

ter, was born of mean parents at Florence, in the 
year 1498, He was bred a taylor: but had ſuch an 
extraordinary genius, that he acquired ſeveral lan- 

uages, and made an uncommon progreſs in the belles 
ettres; and though he continued always to work at his 
trade, became acquainted with all the wits and learned 
men at Florence, and his merit was univerſally known. 
He was choſen a member of the academy there, and 
the city made him a burgeſs. He acquired the bigheft 
reputation by his works, which are, 1. I. Capricci del 
Bottaio, quarto; which contains ten dialogues. 2. 
La Circe, octavo: This, which alſo contains ten dia- 
logues, and treats of human nature, has been tranſ- 
lated into Latin, French, and Engliſh. 3. Diſſer- 
tations in Italian on the poems of Dante and Petrarch. 
4. The comedies of La Sporta and La Errore; and 
other works. He died in 1563. 

GELLIBRAND (Henry), a laborious aſtrono- 

mer of the laſt century, was born in 1597. Though 
he was not without good views in the church, yet he 
became ſo enamoured with mathematical ſtudies, that 
on the death of his father he became a ſtudent at Ox- 
ford, contented himſelf with his private patrimony, 
and devoted himſelf ſolely to them. On the death of 
Mr Gunter, be was recommended by Mr Briggs to 
the truſtees of Greſham college, for the aftronomical 


| ogra there; to which he was elected in 1627. 


is friend Mr Briggs dying in 1630, before be had 
finiſhed his Trigonometrica' Britannica, it was finiſhed 
by Gellibrand at his requeſt. He wrote ſeveral other 
things, chiefly tending to the improvement of naviga- 
tion; and died in 1636. | 2 

- GELLIUS (Aulus), or (as be is ſometimes called) 
Agelliu;; a celebrated grammarian, who lived in the 
24 century under Marcus Aurelius and ſome ſucceed-' 
ing emperors... He wrote a collection of obſervations 
on authors, for the uſe of his children; and called it 
Notes Attice, becauſe compoſed in the evenings of a 
winter he ſpent at Athens. "Phe chief value of it, is 
for preſerving many facts and monuments of antiquity 
nut to be found elſewhere. Critics and grammarians 
have beſtowed much pains on this writer. 3140 

GELLY. | See GeLartina, ite 

GEM, in natural hiſtory, a common name for all 
precious ſtones ; of which there are two claſſes, the pel- 
lucid and ſemipellucid. | 
Ihe bodies tompoſittg the claſs of pellucid gems are 
bright, elegant, and beautiful foſſils, naturally and 


. eſſentially compound, ever found in ſmall detached 


maſſes, extremely hard, pellucid, and of great luſtre ; 
compoſed of a very firm and pure matter, without any 
admixture of earthy ſubltance ; giving fire with ſteel, 
not fermenting with acid menſtruums, and very diffl- 
cultly calcinable in the fire, Of this claſs there are two 
genera ; the chroſtaſima, and the chroaſtaces, See 
CHROSTASIMA and CHROASTACES, 

The bodies compoſing the claſs of ſemipellucid gems, 
are ſtones naturally and eſſentially compound, not in- 
flammable nor ſoluble in water, found in detached mal- 
ſes, and compoſed of gryflalline mater, debaſed by 
earch : however, they are but ſlightly debated, and 
are of preat beauty and brightneſs, of a moderate 

de- 
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degree of tranſparency, and are uſually found in ſmall of the pot, to give room to the ſwelling of the ingte- en 
maſſes. | | V N. ; dients, 4 ar be PL SA a 
Dt this claſs there are two orders: the firſt of which To make paſte of extreme hardneſs, and capable of %miwia, 
confiſts of the ſemipellucid gems, of but two variega- all the colours of the gems,” with great Juſtre and beau. 


Gem. 
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tions, and frequently of one plain ſimple colour; tho” 


ſometimes veined: this order contains four genera, viz. 
the ſardæ, the chalcedonies, the hydrophanæ, and the 
amnion; -- See the articles Sax Dbæe, CHALCEDONI11, 
addons; and PRAMNION. | 
The ſecond order of ſemipellucid gems, conſiſting of 
thoſe remarkable for their veins, zones, and variega- 
tions, contains alſo four genera, viz.: the achatæ, the 
onyches, the ſardonyches, and the camæa. See the 
articles AcuaT®z, ONyYCngs, - SARDONYCHES, and 
CAM@A. | 45144 SHARES RR 
The knowledge of gems depends principally on ob- 
ſerving their hardneſs and colour. Their hardneſs is 
commonly allowed to ſtand in the following order: 
the diamond the hardeſt of all; then the ruby, ſap- 
phire, jacinth, emerald, - amethyſt, . garnet, carneol, 
chalcedany, onyx, jaſper, agate, porphyry, and marble, 
Tnis difference, however, is not regular and conſtant, 
but frequently varies. Good cryſtals may be allowed 
to ſucceed: the onyx; but the whole family of me- 
tallie glaſſy fluors ſeem to be {till ſofter.— In point of 
colour, the diamond is valued for its tranſparency, the 
ruby for its purple, the ſapphire for its blue, the eme - 
rald for its green, the jacynth for its orange, the 
amethyſt carneol for its. caruation, the onyx for its 
' tawity, the jaſper, agate, and porphyry for their ver- 
milion, green, and variegated colours, and the garnet 
for its tranſparent blood - red. 15 
All theſe. gems are ſometimes found coloured and 
ſpotted, and ſometimes quite limpid and colourleſs. In 
this caſe the diamond - cutter or poliſher knows how to 
diftitiguiſh; their different ſpecies by their different de- 
grees of, hardneſs upon. the mill. For the cutting or 
poliſhing of. gems, the fine powder of the fragments 


of thoſe that are, next in degree of hardneſs is always 


ty.— Take of prepared cryſtal,” ten pounds; ſalt of 
polverine, fix pounds; ſulphur of lead, two pounds; 
mix all theſe well together into a- fine powder; make 
the whole with common water into a hard paſte; and 
make this paſte into ſmall cakes of about three ounces 
weight each, with a hole made in their middle; dry 
them in the ſun, and afterwards calcine them in the 
ſtraiteſt part of a potter's furnace. After this 
powder them, and levigate them to a perfect finene's 
on a porphyry-ſtone, and ſet this powder in pots iu a 
glaſs-furnace to purify for three days: then caſt the 
whole into water, and afterwards return it into the 
furnace, where let it ſtand 15 days, in which time all 
foulneſs and bliſters will diſappear, and the paſte will 
greatly reſemble the natural jewels. To give this the 
colour of the emerald, add to it braſs thrice calcined; 
for a ſea-green, braſs imply calcined to a redneſs ; for 
a ſapphire, add zaffer, with manganeſe; and for a 
topaz, manganeſe and tartar. All the gems are thug 
imitated in this, by the ſame way of working as the 
making of coloured glaſſes; and this is ſo hard, that 
they very much approach the natural gems. ' 

The colour of all the counterfeit gems made of the 
ſeveral paſtes, may be made deeper or lighter, accord- 
ing to the work for which the ſtones are deſigned; and 
it is a neceſſary general rule, that ſmall ſtones for rings, 
&c, require a deeper colour, and large ones a' paler, 
Beſides the colours made from manganeſe, verdigreaſe, 
and zaffer, which are the ingredients commonly uſed, 
there are other very fine ones which care and {kill 
may prepare. Very fine red may be made from gold, 
and one not much inferior to that from iron; a very 
fine green from braſs or copper; a ſky- colour from 
* and a much finer one from the granates of Bo- 

emia. J | 


GEMARA, in Jewiſh antiquities, a collection of 
deciſions and determinations on the law, written after 
the Miſna was completed. | 

It was called gema, or perfection; becauſe it was 
conſidered as ſo perfect an explication of the law, that 
after it no further additions could be made, or any 
thing more deſired. It is otherwiſe called the Talmud. 
See TALMUD, / | T £5 $62) 

GEMINI, the Twixs, in aſtronomy, one of the 
12 ſigns of the zodiac, the third in order, beginning 
with Aries. See As TRON OM, no 206. 
SGEMINIANI, a celebrated muſician and compo- 
ſer, was born at Lucca in the year 1680. He recei- 
ved his firſt inſtructions in mulic from Aleſſandro Scar» 
latti; and after that became a pupil of Carlo Ambro- 
ſio Lunuati, ſurnamed 7] Gobbo, a moſt celebrated per- 
former on the violin; after which he became a diſciple 
of Corelli, and under him finiſhed his ſtudies on that 
inſtrument. In the year 1714, he came to England ; 
where in a ſhort time he ſo recommended himſelf by 
his exquiſite performance, that all who profeſſed to 
love and underſtand muſic, were captivated with hear- 
ing him. Many of the nobility laid claim to the ho- 
nour of being his patrons; but he ſeemed chiefly to 3t- 

tach himſelf to Baron Kilmagſegge, chamberlain t9 
king George I. as elector of . — kh and a ut 
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required to grind, away the ſofter ; but as none of 
them are harder than the diamond, this can only be 
poliſhed by its own powder. E 
Amitation or Counterſeiting of Gems in Glaſi.— The 
art of imitating gems in glaſs, is too conſiderable to 
be paſſed without notice: ſome. of the leading com- 
poſitions therein, we ſhall briefly mention upon the 
authority of Neri. 1 a 5 114; 
' Theſe gems are made of paſtes ; and are noway in- 
ferior to the native ſtones, when carefully made and 
well poliſhed, in brightneſs or tranſparence, but want 
their hardneſs. = 84. Ou 
The general rules to be obſerved in making the paſtes 
are theſe: 1. That all the veſſels in which they are 
made be firmly luted, and the lute left to dry before 
they are put into the fire. 2. That ſuch veſſels be 
chofen for the work, as will bear the fire well. 3. That 
the powders be prepared on a porphyry ſtone; not in 
a metal mortar, which would communicate a tinge to 
them. 4. That the juſt proportion in the quantity of 
the ſeveral ingredients be nicely obſerved. 5. That 
the materials be all well mixed ; and, if not ſufficiently 
baked the firſt time, to be committed to the fire a- 
gain, without breaking the pot : for if this be not 
obſerved, they will be full of bliſters and air-blad- 
ders. 6, That a ſmall vacuity be always left at the top 
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of that prince- In 1716, he publiſhed and dedicated 
to his patron 12 ſonatas a vielino violone e cemba- 
þ the firſt fix with fugues and double ſtops as they 
are vulgarly called; the laſt with airs of various mea- 
ſures, luch as allemandes, courants, and jiggs. This 
publication was ſo well reliſned by his patron, that he 
mentioned Geminiani to the king as an excellent per- 
former; in conſequence of which our mufician had 
the honour to perform before his majeſty, in concert 
with the celebrated Handel who played on the harpſi- 
ord. | 
J But though Geminiani was exceedingly admired, yet 
he had not a talent at affociating muſie with poetry, nor 
do we find that he ever became a public performer: he 
was therefore obligedto depend for his ſubſiſtence on the 
friendſhip of his patrons, and the profits which accru- 
ed to him from teaching, He had alſo the misfortune 
to be an enthuſiaſt in painting; and the verſatility of 
his temper was ſuch, that, in order to.gratify this paſ- 
ſion, he not only ſuſpended his ſtudies, and negleQed 
to exercife his talents, but involved himſelf in debts. 
In 1727, he was offered the place of maſter and com- 
poſer of the ſtate · muſie in Ireland; but this could not 
be conferred on a Catholic, and Geminiani refuſed to 
change his religion: upon which it was given to Mat- 
thew Dubourg, a young man who had been one of his 
pupils, and was a celebrated performer on the violin. 
Geminiani then ſet himſelf to compoſe parts to the o- 
gerd quinta of Corelli; or, in other words, to make 
concertos of the firſt fix of his ſolos. This work he 
completed, and, with the help of a ſubſcription, at the 
head of which were the names of 'the royal family, 
publiſhed in 1726. In 1732, he publiſhed his pe- 
ra ſeconda, which contains a celebrated minuet that 
goes by his name. He publiſhed many other pieces, 
the profits of which did not much mend his circum- 
ſiances ; but this perhaps was owing to his rambling 
diſpoſition and enthufiaftic fondneſs of painting. He 
was alſo an utter ftranger to the buſineſs of an orche- 
lira, and had no idea of the labour and pains neceſſary 
in the inſtruQion of fingers for the performance of mu- 
he to which they were "freed The conſequence of 
this was, that a concerto ſpirituale, which he had ad- 
vertiſed for his own benefit in 1738, failed in the per- 
formancer The audience, however, compaſſionated 
bis diſtreſs, and ſat very filent till the books were 
changed ; when the performance was continued with 
compotitions of the author's own, and which he exe- 
cuted in ſuch a manner as was never forgot. The pro- 
fits ariſing from this performance enabled him to take 
a journey to Paris; where he ſtaid long enough to get 


Plates engraven for a ſcore of ſolos, and the parts of 


two operas of concertos. About the year 1755 he re- 
turned to England, and advertiſed them for ale. 

In 1761, Geminiani went over to Ireland; and was 
kindly entertained there by Mr Matthew Dubourg, 
who bad been his pupil, and was then maſter of the 
king's band in Ireland. This perſon through the 
2 of his life had ever been diſpoſed to render him 
nendly offices; and it was but a ſhort time after Ge- 
2. arrival at Dublin, that he was called upon to 
o him the laſt. It ſeems that Geminiani had ſpent 
many years in compiling an elaborate treatiſe on muſic, 
witch he intended for publication; but foon after his 


eder Dublin, by the treachery of a female ſer- 
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vant, who, it was ſaid, was recommended to him for Gemma” 
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no other end than that ſhe might ſteal it, it was con- 
veyed away, and could not be recovered. The great - 
neſs of this loſs, and his inability to repair it, made a 
deep impreſſion on his mind; and, as is conject vred, 
haſtened his end; at leaſt he ſurvived” it but a ſhort 
time, ending his days on the 19th of September 1762. 
The following liſt compriſes the whole of his publica- 
tions, except two or three articles of ſmall account. 
Twelve ſolos for a violin, opera prima; ſix concertos 
in ſeven parts, era ſeconda; ſix concertos in ſeven 
parts, opera terza ; twelve: ſolos for a violin, opera 
guarta; ſix ſolos for a violoncello, opera quinta ; the 
ſame made into ſolos for-a viglin; fix concertos from 
his opera gquarta; ſix concertos in eight parts, opera 
ſettima ; rules for playing in taſte 3 a treatiſe on good 
taſte; the art of playing the violin; 12 ſonatas From 
his firſt ſolos, opera wndecima ; Ripieno parts to dit- 


to; leſſons for the harpſichord ; Guida Armonita ; ſup- 


lement to ditto; the art of accompaniment, two 
ks; his firſt two operas of concertos in ſcore z and 
the enchanted foreft.- Of his ſolos the opera prima is 
eſteemed the beſt. Of his concertos ſome are excellent, 
others of them ſcarce paſs the bounds of medioerity. 
The fixth of the third opera not only ſurpaſſes all the 
reſt, but, in the opinion of the beſt judges of harmony, 
is the fineſt inſtrumental compoſition extant. | 

GEMMA, or Bop, in botany; a compendium or 
epitome of a plant ſeated upon the ſtem and branches, 
and covered with ſcales, in order to defend the tender 
rudiments incloſed from cold and other external inju- 
ries, till, their parts being unfolded, they acquire 
ſtrength, and render any further protection unneceſ- 
ſary. 

Buds, together with bulbs, which are a ſpecies of 
buds generally ſeated upon or near the root, conſtitute 
that part of the berb called by Linnzus hybernacuta ; 
that is, the winter-quarters of the future vegetable: a 
very proper appellation, as it is during that ſevere ſea- 
ſon that the tender rudiments are protected in the 
manner juſt mentioned. 


Plants, conſidered in analogy to animals, may pro- 


perly enough be reckoned both viviparous and ovipa- 


rous. Seeds are the vegetable eggs; buds, living 
fetuſes, or infant- plants, which renew the ſpecies as 
certainly as the ſeed. - 

Buds are placed at the extremity of the young 
ſhoots, and along the branches, being fixed by a ſhort 
foot - ſtalk upon a kind of brackets, the remainder of 
the leaves, in the wings or angles of which the buds 
in queſtion were formed the preceding year. They 
are ſometimes placed ſingle; ſometimes two by two, 
and thoſe either oppolite or alternate; ſometimes col- 
lected in greater numbers in whirls or rings. 

With reſpe& to their conſtruction, buds are compo- 
ſed of ſeveral parts artificially arranged. Externally, 
we find a number of ſcales that are pretty hard, fre- 
quently armed with hairs, hollowed like a ſpoon, and 
placed over each other like tiles. Theſe ſcales are 
fixed into the inner plates of the bark, of which they 
appear to be a prolongation. Their uſe is to defend 
the internal parts of the bud; which, being unfolded, 
will produce, ſome, flowers, leaves, and flipulz ; o- 
thers, footſtalks and ſcales. All theſe parts, while 


they remain in the bud, are tender, delicate, folded 
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Gemma, over , each bther, and covered with a thick clammy 
0: Bude. juice, which is ſometimes reſinous and odoriferous, as 


— . — — 


in the tacahamac- tree. This juice ſerves not only to 
defend. the more; tender parts of the embryo-plant from 
cold, the aſſaults of inſets, and other external in- 
juries ; bur likewiſe, from exceſſive jration, which, 
in its young and;infant ſtate, would be yery deſtructive. 
It is conſpicuous in the buds of horſe-cheſnut, - poplar 
and willow trees. all 

In general, we may diſtinguiſh three kinds of buds; 
that, containing the flower, that containing the leaves, 
and that containing both flower and leaves. 

The firſt, termed gemma floriſera, and by the French 
bouton a fleur or a fruit, contains the rudiments of 
one or ſeveral flowers, folded over each other, and ſur- 
rounded with'ſcales. In ſeveral trees, this kind of bud 
is commonly found at the extremity of certain ſmall 


branches, which are ſhorter, rougher, and leſs gar- 


niſhed, with leaves, than the reſt. The external ſcales 
of this ſpecies of bud are harder than the internal; 
both are furniſh.d with hairs, and in general more 
ſwelled than thoſe of the ſecond fort. The bud con- 
taining the flower too is commonly thicker, ſhorter, 
almoſt ſquare, leſs uniform, and leſs pointed; being 
generally terminated obtuſely. It is called by Pliny 
eculus gemma; and is employed in that ſpecies of graft- 
ing called inaculation, or budding. 

The ſecond ſpecies of bud, that, viz. containing 
the leaves, termed gemma foliifera, and by the French 
bouton a feuilles ar a bois, contains the rudiments of 
ſeveral leaves, which are variouſly folded over each other, 
and outwardly ſurrounded by ſcales, from which the 
ſmall ſtipulæ that are ſeated at the foot of the young 
branches are chiefly produced. Theſe buds are com- 
monly more pointed than the former fort. In the 
lazel- nut, however, they are perfectly round; and in 
horſe-chefnut, very thick. | 

The third fort of bud is ſmaller than either of the 
preceding; and produces both flowers and leaves, tho? 
not always in the ſame manner. Sometimes the flowers 
and leaves are unfolded at the ſame time. This mode 
of the flower and leaf bud, is termed by Linnzus 
gerina faliiſera & floriſera, Sometimes the leaves pro- 
cecd or emerge out of this kind of bud upon a ſmall 
branch, which afterwards produces flowers, This 
mode of the flower and leaf bud is termed by Linnzus 
gemma foliifere-flerifera, and is the moſt common bud 
t any. | 

Such buds as produce branches adorned only with 


lcaves, are called harren; ſuch as contain both leaves 


zud flowers, fertile, From the bulk of the bud we 
may often, with eaſe, forete] whether it contains leaves 
unly, or leaves and flowers together, as in cherry and 
Dear recs. 

Neither the buds, produced on or near the root, call- 
d by ſome authors Zuriones, nor thoſe produced on 
ihe trunk, and from the angles or wings of the leaves, 
contain, in ſtrict propriety, an entire delineation of the 
plant; ſince the roots are wanting; and in various 
buds, as we have ſeen, ſhoots are contained with 
leaves only, and not with flowers: but as a branch 
may be confidered as a part fimilar to the whole plant, 
and, it planted, would, in proceſs of revegetation, ex- 
nibit or produce roots and flowers, we may in gene- 
rel alla, that de bud contains the whole plant, or 
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the principles of the whole plant, which may be un. 
folded ad libitum; and thus reſembles the ſeed, 
containing a delineation of the future plant in em. 
bryo: for although the bud wants a radicle, or plu- 
mula, of which the ſeed is poſſeſſed, yet it would un- 
doubtedly form one, if planted in the earth. But as 
the medullary part adhering to the bud is too tender 
and by the abundance of juice flowing into it from the 
earth would be diſpoſed to putretaQtion, the buds 
are not planted in the ſoil, but generally inſerted with- 
in the bark of another tree; yet placed ſo that the pro- 
duction of the marrow, or pith, adhering to them, 
may be inſerted into the pith of the branch in which 
the fiſſure or cleft is made; by which means there is a 
large communication of juice. This propagation by 
gems or buds, called inoculation, is commonly prac- 
tiſxd with the firſt ſort of buds above deſcribed. 
From the obvious uſes of the buds, we may colle& 
the reaſon why the ſupreme Anthor of nature has 
granted this ſort of protect ion to moſt of the trees that 
are natives of cold climates ; and, on the other hand, 
denied it to ſuch as, enjoying a warm benign atmo- 
ſphere, have not the tender parts of their embryo- 
ſhoots expoſed. to injuries and depredations from the 
ſeverities of the weather. Of this latter kind are'the 
plants of the following liſt ; ſome of them very large 
trees; others, ſmaller wood; vegetables, of the ſhrub 
and under · ſnrub kind: Citron, orange, lemon, caſſaya, 
mock orange, blad - apple, ſhrubby ſwallow- wort, alater- 
nus, ſhrubby geraniums, berry- bearing alder, Chriſt's- 
thorn, Syrian mallow, baobab or Ethiopian ſour— 
gourd, Juſticia, wild ſena, the acacias and ſenſitive 
plant, coral-tree, ſtinking bean-trefoil, medicago, o- 
leander, viburnum, ſumach, ivy, tamariſk, heath, Bar- 
badoes cherry, lavatera, rue, ſhrubby night- ſnades, 
Guinea-henweed, cypreſs, lignum-vitæ, aud ſavine a 
ſpecies of juniper. | | 
On annval plants, whoſe root as well as ſtalk pe- 
riſhes after a year, true buds are never produced ; in 
their ſtead, however, are protruded ſmall branches, 
like a little feather, from the wings of the leaves, 
which wither. without any farther expanſion, if the 
plants climb, and have no lateral branches; but if, 
either by their own nature, or from abundance of ſap, 
the plants become branched, the ramuli juſt mentioned 
obtain an increaſe ſimilar to that of the whole plant. 
The ſame appearance obtains in the trees of warm 
countries, ſuch as thoſc enumerated in the above hit, 
in which a plumula, or ſmall feather, ſends forth 
branches without a ſcaly covering ; as, in ſuch coun- 
tries, this tender part requires no defence or protection 
from cold. A ſcaly covering then is peculiar to buds, 
as. it protects the tender embryo encloſed from all ex- 
ternal, injuries. When we therefore ſpeak of trees 
having buds that are naked or without ſcales, our 
meaning is the ſame as if we had ſaid that they have 
no buds at all. | : 
The buds that are to be unfolded the following 
year, break forth from the evolved buds of the preſent 
year, in ſach a manner as to put on the appearance 
of ſmall eminences in the wings or angles of the leaves. 
Theſe eminences or k nots grow but little during the 
ſummer; as, in that ſeaſon, the ſap is expended on the 
increaſe of the parts of the plant: but in autum"» 


when the leaves begin to wither and fall off, the . 
| placed 
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ed on the wings, increaſe; and the 4 
contained in the bud is ſo expanded, that the leaves 


ndarmes and flowers, the parts to be evolved the following 


year, are diſtinctly viſible. Thus in horſe-cheſnut the 
leaves, and in cornel- tree the flowers, are each to be 
obſerved in their reſpective buds. 

As each bud contains the rudiments of a plant, and 
would, if ſeparated from its parent vegetable, become 
every way ſimilar to it; Linnæus, to ſhew the won- 
derſul fertility of nature, has made a calculation, by 
which it appears, that, in a trunk ſcarce exceeding a 
ſpan in breadth, ten thouſand: buds (that is, herbs) 
may be produced. What an' infinite number, then, of 
plants might be raiſed from a very large tree! 

GEMMA'TIO, from gemma © a bud;” a term 
uſed by Linnæus, expreſſive of the form of the buds, 
their origin, and their contents. It includes both 
thoſe properly called buds, and thoſe which are feated 
at the roots, ſtyled bg. big oO) 1351 

As to the origin of buds, they are formed either of 
the footſtalks of the leaves, of /tipulr, or of ſcales of 
the bark. Their contents have been already diſcover- 
ed, in the preceding article, to be either flowcrs, leaves, 
or both. | 9 ag. 222 | 

GENDARMES, or Gexs D'armts, in the French 
armics, a denomination given to a fele body of horſe, 
on account of their ſucceeding the ancient Gendarmes, 
who were thus called from their being completely 
clothed in armour; (fee Scots GexDARMEs, infra.) 
Theſe troops are commanded. by captain-lieutenants, 
the king and the princes of the blood being their 
captains : the king's troop, beſides a captain-lieute- 
nant, has two ſublieutenants, three enſigus, and three 
guidons. In e bi 

Grand GEN DARAMESs, at preſent are a troop compo- 
ſed of 250 gentlemen; the king himſelf is their cap- 
tain, and one of the firſt peers their captain - lieutenant, 


who has under him two lieutenants, three enſigus, three 


guidons, and other officers. lere 
Small GEN DAR MRR, are, the Scots Gendarmes, the 


queen's, the dauphin's, the gendarmes of Anjou, Bur- 


gundy, the Engliſh and Flemiſh gendarmes, having 
each a captain · lieutenant, ſub-lieutenant, enſign, gui- 
don, and quarter-maſtcr. ECM, 

Scots GENDARMES were originally inſtituted. by, 
Charles VII. of France, about the middle of the 5th 
century, and formed a part of his guard; in which 
lation alſo they acted under other princes. * It was their 
prerogative to take precedence of all the companies of 
the gendarmerie of. Frande; and, on particular occa- 
lions, they even preceded the two companies of the 
king's mouſquetaires. The ſons of the Scottiſh mo- 
narchs were the uſual captains of this company ; and, 
after Mary's acceſſion to the throne, its command be- 
longed to them as a right. It was: thence that 
James VI. made a claim of it for his ſon prince Hen- 
ry. This honour, and its emolumeats, were alſo en- 
Joyed by Charles I. and the next in command to this 
Prince was Louis Stuart duke of Lennox. George 
Gordon, marquis of Huntley, ſucceeded the duke of 

ennox in the year 1624, and took the title of captain 
vr commander in chief when Charles I. mounted the: 
Englith throne. It 1s not certain whether Charles IT. 
was ever captain of this company; but it was confer- 
red on his brother the duke of York, who was captain 
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of the Scots gendarmes till the year 1667, when he Gender 


reſigned his commiſſion into the bands of the French 
king. Since that time, no native of Great'Pritain has a 
enjoyed this command. See Scots GUAAb s. 

GENDER, among grammarians, a diviſion of 
nouns, or names, to diſtinguiſh the-two ſexes, 

This was the original intention of gender: but, after- 
wards, other words, which had no proper relation either 
to the one ſex or the other, had genders aſſigned them, 
rather out of caprice than reaſon ; which is at length 
eſtabliſhed by cuſtom. Hence genders vary according 
to the languages, or even according to the words in- 
troduced from one language into another. Thus, ar- 
bor, in Latin, is feminine; but arbre, in French, is 
maſculine : and dens, in Latin, is maſculine ; but dent, 
in French, is feminine. 

The oriental languages frequently negle& the uſe of 
genders : and the Perſian language has none at all; 
which is no diſadvantage, the diſtinction of. genders 
being in great meaſure uſeleſs. 

The 4 Greeks, &c. generally content them- 
ſelves to expreſs the different genders by different ter- 
minations, as bonus equus, ** a good horſe;“ bona e- 
gua, „ a good mare,“ &c. But in Englith, we fre- 
quently go further, and expreſs the difference of ſex by 
different words: as boar, ſow; boy, girl; buck, doc; 
bull, cow; cock, hen; dog, bitch, &c.—We. have 
only about 24 feminines, diſtinguiſhed from the males, 
a the variation of the termination of the male into /; 
of which number are ' abbot, abbeſs; count, coun- 
teſs ; actor, actreſs; heir, heireſs; prince, princeſs, 
&c. which is all that our language knows of any thing 
like genders. 

The eaſtern languages, as well as the vulgar lan- 
guages of the weſt, have only two genders ;; the maſ- 
culine and feminine. The Greek and Latin have like- 
wiſe the neuter, common, and the doubtful gender ; 
and beſide theſe, they have the epicene, or promiſcu- 
ous, which under one ſingle gender and termination 
includes both the kinds. 1 

GENDRE (Lewis le), an eſteemed hiſtorian, born 
at Roan. He became canon of Notre Dame at Pa- 
ris, ſubchantor of the fame church, and abbot of Notre 
Dame at Claire Fontaine in the dioceſe of Chartres. 
He wrote a great number of works; the principal of 
which are, 1. The manners and cuſtoms of the French, 
in the different times of that monarchy. 2. An hi- 
ſtory of France, in three volumes folio, and in ſeven 
volumes duodecimo. 3. The life of Cardinal d Am- 
boiſe. He died in 1733, aged 78. E 
 GenprE (Gilbert Charles le), marquis of St Au- 
bin, counſellor in the parhament of Paris,. and after- 
wards maſter of requeſts in the king's houſchold. He 
wrote ſeveral works; but is chiefly diſtinguiſhed by his 
Traite de Popinion, ꝙ vols 12mo. a curious performance, 
proving, by hiſtoric examples, the empire of opinion 
over\the works of art and ſcience. He died at Paris 
in 1746, aged 59. 63 | | | 

GENEALOGY, an enumeration of a ſeries of an- 
ceſtors; or a ſummary account of the relations and al- 
liances of a perſon or family, both in the direct and col- 
lateral line. | | 

The word is Greek, yt-:«ncy:z; which is formed 
of v, © race, or lineage,” and , *« diſcourſe.” 

In divers chapters and military orders, it is required 
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Genealo- that the candidates produce their genealogy, to ſhew 
C 


that they are noble by ſo many deſcents. 

GENEALOGICA ABO, or TREE Conſanguini- 
ty, fignifies.a genealogy or lineage drawn out under the 
figure of a tree, with its root, ſtock, branches, &c. The 
genealogical degrees are vſually repreſented in circles, 
ranged over, under, and aſide each other. This the 
Greeks called ſſemmata, a word ſigniſying crown, gar- 
land, or the like. See the articles ConsanGuiniTY and 
DtscenT, and the plates there referred to. 

GENE, a ſtrong town of Germany, in the circle of 
Weſtphalia, ſubject to the king of Pruſſia, E. Long. 
4. 29. N. Lat. 5 1. 42. 

GENERAL, an appellation gixen to whatever be- 
longs to a whole genus. | 

GENERAL Charge, in law. See)CHarGE fo enter Heir. 

GENERAL Terms, among logicians, thoſe which are 
made the figns of general ideas. See ABSTRACTION 
and Tot a. | ; | 

All things tbat exiſt, Mr Locke obſerves, being par- 
ticulars, it might be expected that words ſhould be ſo 
too in their ſignĩification: but we find it quite contrary; 
for moſt of the words that make all languages are ge- 
neral terms. This is the effect of reaſon and neceſſity. 
For, , 4 

Firſt, it is impoſſible that every particular thing 
ſhould have a diũinct name; becauſe it is ĩmpòſſible to 
have diſtinct ideas of every particular thing; to retain 
its name, with its peculiar appropriation to that idea. 

Secondly, it would be uſeleſs, unleſs all could be 


. 


Touppoſed to have the ſame ideas in their minds. For 


names, applied to particular things, whereof..I alone 
have the ideas in my mind, could not be fignificant 
or intelligible to another who is not acquainted with 
all thoſe particular thiags which have fallen under my 
notice. Ils 3 | 
Thirdly, it would be of no great uſe for the improve- 
ment of knowledge; which, though founded in par - 
ticular things, enlarges itſelf by general views; to 
which things, reduced into forts under general names, 
are properly ſubſervient. | | ; 
In things where we have occaſion to conſider and 
diſcourſe of individuals and particulars, we uſe pro- 
per names; as in perſons, countries, Cities, rivers, 
mounains, &c. Thus we ſee, that jockeys have par- 
ticular names for their horſes, becauſe they often have 
occaſion to maintain this or that particular horſe when 
he is out of ſight. | 
Afterwards obſerving that a great number of things 
reſemble each other in ſhape, and other qualities, we 


frame a general idea that takes in only the qualities in 


which thoſe many particulars agree; and to this idea 
we give the name man, for example : in which there is 
n——_ new ; that which is peculiar to each individual 
being left out, and only that which is common to all 
retained. And thus we come to have a general idea 
and a general name. By the ſame method the mind 
proceeds to more general notions and names; as thoſe 
of animal, ſubſtance, being, thing, and ſuch univerſal 
terms as ſtand for any ideas whatſoever. 

As to the ſignification of general words, it is evi- 
dent they do not barely fi nify one particular thing ; 


neither do they oil a plurality; but they ſignify a 
genus, kind, or fort of things. 
8T&ACTLON and GENUS. 


See the articles Az- 
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GENERAL of an Army, in the art of war, he who 
commands in chief. 1 

A general ought to be a man of great courage and 
conduct, to have great experience, and ta be of good 
quality. His conduct appears in eſtabliſhing; his ma. 
gazines in convenient places; in examining the coun. 
try, that he may not engage his troops too far while 
he is ignorant of the means of bringing them off; in 
ſubſiſting them; and in knowing how to take the moſt 
advantageous poſts, either for fighting or ſhunning a 
battle. His experience inſpires his army with conki. 
dence, and an aſſurance of victory; and his quality, by 
creating reſpect, augments his authority. By his li- 

erality he gets intelligence of the {trength and deſigns 
of the enemy, and by this means is enabled to take 
the moſt ſucceſsful meaſures. A general ought like. 
wiſe to be fond of glory, to have an averſion to flat. 
tery, to render himſelf beloved, and to keep a {tri& 
diſcipline. | 

The office of a general is, to regulate the march 

and encampment of the army: in the day of battle, to 
chooſe ou: the molt advantageous ground; to make the 
diſpoſition of the army ; to poſt the artillery ; and, 


where there is occaſion, to ſend his orders by his aids- 


de- camp. At a ſiege, he is to cauſe the place to be 
inveſted; to order the approaches and attacks; to viſit 
the works; and to ſend out detachments to ſecure his 
convoys. 12 6 
GENERAL of the Artillery. See Oxnxance. 
GENERAL of Horſe, and GENERAL of Foot, are poſts 
next under the general of the army, and theſe have up- 
on all occaſions an abſolute authority over all the horſe 
and foot in the army. 
- Adjutant-GEntrat, one who attends the general, 
aſſiſts in council, and carries the general's orders to 
the army. He diſtributes the daily orders to the ma- 


jors of brigade. He is likewiſe charged with the ge- 


neral detail of the duty of the army. The majors of 
brigade fend every morning to the adjutant-general 
an exact return, by battalion and company, of the 
men of his brigade. In a day of battle the adjutant- 
general ſees the infantry drawn up; after which, he 


places himſelf by the general, to receive any orders . 


which may regard the corps of which he has the de- 
tail. In a fiege, he orders the number of workmen 
demanded, and figns the warrant for their payment. 
He receives the guards of the trenches at their ren. 
dezvous, and examines their condition; he gives and 
ſigns all orders for parties. He has an orderly ſer- 
jeant. from each brigade of infantry in the line, to 
carry ſuch orders as he may have occaſion to ſend from 
the general. 

Lieutenant-GxNEARAL, is the next in command af- 
ter the general; and provided he ſhould die or be kil- 
led, the order is, that the oldeſt lieutenant-general 


ſhall take the command. This office is the firſt mili- 


tary dignity after that of a general. One part of their 
function is, · to aſſiſt the general with their counſel: 
they ought therefore, if poſſible, to poſſeſs the ſame 
qualities with the general himſelf; and the more, 45 
they often command armies in chief. 

The number of lieutenant-generals have been mul- 
tiplied of late in Europe, in proportion as the armies 


have become numerous. They ſerve either in the _ 


Genery, 
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al. or in ſieges, aecording to the dates of their commil- 
Gene + 


Gons. In battle, the oldeſt commands the rigbt wing 
of the army, the ſecond the left wing, the third the 
centre; the fourth the right wing of the ſecond line, 
the fifth the left wing, the ſixth the centre; and ſo-0n. 
In ſieges, the lieutenant- generals always command the 
right of the principal attack, and order what they 
— * proper for the advancement of the ſiege during 
ur 4 * oy are in the — ; 2 the — 

ks, which they are not to make without an order 
— general in chief. N 113. | 

Lieutenant GENERAL of the Ordnance. See Orp- 

vCE. WF" a tus | 
eee ERAL. of Artillery, is, or ought to 
he, a very great mathematician, and an able engineer; 
to know all the powers of artillery; to underſtand the 
attack and defence of fortified places, in all its diffe- 
rent branches 3 how to diſpoſe of the artillery in the 
day " _ to. the * 9 to . * 
march and retreat; as aio to well acquainted W. 
all the numerous apparatus belonging to the train, and 
to the laboratory, &c. = 

Major-GENERAL, the next officer to the lieutenant- 

zencral. His chief buſineſs is to receive orders from 
the general, or in his abſence from the lieutenant · ge- 
neral of the day; which he is to diſtribute to the 
brigade-majors, with whom he is to regulate the 
uards, convoys, detachments, &c. On him the 
8 fatigue and detail of duty of the army roll. It 
is the major-general of the day who is charged with 
the encampment of the army, who places himſelf at 
the head of it when they march, who marks out the 
ground of the camp to the quarter-maſter- general, 
and who places the new guards for the ſafety of the 
camp. | Mo | 

The day the army is to march, he diftates to the 
ſield-· officers the order of the march, which he has re- 
ceived from the general, and on other days gives them 
the parole. 

In a fixed camp he: is charged with the foraging, 
_ reconnoitring the ground for it, and poſting the 
elcorts, &c. 72815 
; In fieges, if there are two ſeparate attacks, the 
econd belongs to him; but if there is but one, he 
_ _ from the right 15 left of 3 that 
Which tne neutenant-general has not choſen. 

When the army is <2 arms, he aſſiſts the lieu- 
tenant- general, whoſe orders hg executes. 

If the army marches to an engagement, his poſt is 
at the head of the guards of the army, until they are 
near enough to the enemy to rejoin their different 
corps; after which he retires to his own proper poſt : 
tor the major-generals are diſpoſed on the order of 
battle as the lieutenant-generals are; to whom, how- 
ever, they are ſubordinate, for the command of their 
drigons. The major-general has one aid-de-eamp, 
paid for executing his orders. | 

GENERAL is alſo uſed for a particular march, or 
beat of drum ; being the firſt which, gives notice, 
r the IRE early, for the infantry to be 

reaGinels to march. % Tok 
Be eons 3 I for the chief of an 2 of 

dus ; or of all the houſes and congregations eſta- 
had under the ſame rule. Thus we ſay, the gene- 
ra: of the Franeiſcans, Ciſtertians, & c. | 


4 


GENERATE, in muſic, is uſed to ſignify the Generate 


operation of that mechanical power in nature, which 
every ſound has in producing one or. more different 
ſounds. Thus any given ſound, however ſimple, pro- 
duces. along with itſelf, its octave, and two other 
ſounds extremely ſharp, viz. its twelfth above, that is 
to ſay, the octave of its fifth; and the other the ſeven- 
teenth above, or, in other words, the double octave of 
its third major. | — 
Whether we ſuppoſe this procreation of ſounds to 
reſult from an aptitude in the texture and magnitude 
of certain particles.in the air, for conveying to our 
ears vibrations that bear thoſe proportions one to ano- 
ther, as being determined at once by the partial and 
total oſcillations of any muſical ſtring ; or from what- 
ever economy of nature we chooſe to trace it; the 
power of one ſound thus to produce another, when in 
action, is ſaid to generate. The ſame word is applied 
by Signior Tartini and his followers, to any two 
ſounds which, ſimultaneouſly heard, produce a third. 
| GENERATOR, in muſic, 6gnifies the principal 
ſound or ſounds by which others are produced. Thus 
the loweſt C for the treble of the harpſichord, beſides 
its octave, will ſtrike an attentive ear with its twelfth 
above, or G in alt, and with its ſeventeenth above, or 
E in alt. The C, therefore, is called their generator, 


the G and E its products or harmonics. But in the 


approximation of chords, for G, its octave below is 
ſubſtituted, which conſtitutes a ſifth from the genera- 
tor, or loweſt C; and for E, is likewiſe ſubſtituted its 
fifteenth below, which, with the abovementioned C, 
forms a third major. To the loweſt notes, therefore, 
exchanged for theſe in alt by ſubſtitution, the denomi- 
nations of products or harmonics ate likewiſe given, 
whilſt the C retains the name of their generator. But 
ſtill according to the ſyſtem of Tartini, two notes in 
concord, which when ſounded produce a third, may be 
termed the concurring generators of that third. (See 
Generation Harmonique, par M. Rameau; ſee alſo that 
delineation of Tartini's ſyſtem called The power and 
principles of harmony.) 

GENERATING L1xe or FIGURE, in geometry, 
is that which by its motion produces any other plaue 
or ſolid figure. See GEOMETRY, 

GENERATION, in phyſiology, the act of pro- 
creating and producing a being ſimilar to the pa- 
rent. 

According to Ariſtotle, the male animals contain 
the principle, and the female the matter, of generation; 
for though both are furniſhed indeed with .a' ſeminal 
liquor, yet the ſemen of the males alone- is prolific. 
The moderns, on the other hand, as well thoſe who 
contend for the ſyſtem of generation from eggs, as 
they who adopt that of the animalcules in the male- - 
ſeed, pretend that females have no ſuch ſeminal liquor 
at all, and that what has been commonly taken for it is 
ſome other animal-fluid. 

Harvey 1s of opinion, that all females are. furniſhed 
with eggs; and that the embryos, or young animals, 
are formed in the ſame manner as a chick in the e 
of any bird. Generation, according to this celebrated 


phyſician, is effected wholly by means of the uterus, 


or womb, which conceives the fetus by a kind of 
contagion communicated to it by the male-ſced, 
much in the ſame way as the load - ſtone communicates 


magnetiſm 
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G E N 
magnetiſm to iron. This contagion, be thinks, acts 
not only on the uterus, but is communicated to the 


whole body of the female, which is altogether prolific; 
though the nterus, he acknowledges, is the only part 


that is capable of conceiving the fœtus, juſt as the brain 


is alone capable of forming ideas and notions. Agree- 
able to this doctrine of Harvey, Steno and other ana- 
tomiſts have pretended to diſcover certain eggs in the 
ovaries or teſticles of women; which Mr Buffon de- 
nies to be the caſe,. affirming, that there are no ſuch 


eggs to be found there, 


* Sce Ani- 
malcule, 
no 43 —58. 


We cannot enter into a detail of the reaſonings for 
and againſt the ſyſtem of generation from eggs; and 
ſhall therefore only obſerve, that its advocates pretend 
to have diſcovered eggs in all the females on which 
they made obſervations; that the largeſt of thoſe found 
in women did not exceed the bigneſs of a pea; that 
they are extremely ſmall in young girls under fourteen, 
bat that age and commerce with men makes them grow 
larger; that there are more than twenty ſuch eggs in 
each ovary or teſticle ; that they are fecundated in the 
ovary by the ſpirituous and volatile part of the male- 
ſeed ; that they afterwards are detached and fall into 
the uterus through the Fallopian tubes ; that here the 
fetus is formed of the internal ſubſtance of the egg, 
and the placenta of the exterior part. FAA 

Leewenhoek is the author of another ſyſtem of ge- 
neration, from animalcules in the male-ſeed. ' He tells 
us, he diſcovered many thouſands of theſe in a drop 
leſs than a grain of ſand. They are found in the ſe- 
men of all males whatever, but not in that of females ; 
and are ſo ſmall, that 3, ooo, ooo, ooo of them are not 
equal to a grain of ſand, whoſe diameter is but the 
hundredth part of an inch, When any of theſe ani- 
malcules gets into an egg fit to receive it, and this 
falls into the womb through the Fallopian tubes, the 
humours which diſtil through the veſſels of the womb, 
penetrating the coats of the egg, ſwell and dilate it, as 
the ſap of the earth does ſeed thrown into it. The pla- 
centa begins to appear like a little cloud, upon one fide 
of the external coat of the egg; and, at the ſame time, 
the ſpine of the embryo-animalcule is grown ſo big, as 
to become viſible; and a little afterwards, the cere- 
brum and cerebellum appear like two bladders ; and 
the eyes ſtand next, goggling out of the head; then the 
beating of the heart, or punctum ſaliens, is plainly to 
be ſeen; and the extremities diſcover themſelves laſt 
of all. 

Theſe animalcules are of different figures, ſome like 
tadpoles, and others like eels *. In the ſemen of a man, 
and in that of a dog, there have been diſcovered two 
different kinds of them, the one ſuppoſed to be males, 
and the other females. Some even pretend to have 
ſeen animalcules diſengage themſelves from the mem- 
branes that ſurround them; and that they then ap- 

eared perfectly like men, with legs, arms, &c. like 
thoſe of the human body ! bt 

All the advocates for the ſyſtem of generation from 
animalcules ſtrongly oppoſe that from eggs. They 
contend, that theſe animalcules cannot be looked upon 
as the inhabitants of the ſemen, ſince they were of 
greater extent than the liquor itſelf; not to mention, 
that no ſuch animals are found in any other liquors of 


the body; and ſince females have nothing Rmilar to 


theſe animals, they think it manifeſt that the prolific 
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principle reſides in males. When they are aſke 
what purpoſe ſerves ſuch an immenſe profuſion of hy. 
man animalcules? they anſwer, that it is agreeable't, 
the ordinary courſe of nature, both in the animal and 
vegetable part of the creation. They likewiſe ſtrengthen 
their ſyſtem, by alledging tbe many examples we have 
of fimilar transformations in the inſe&-claſs of ani. 
mals, which, from caterpillars and ſmall worms, he. 
come winged animals of the butterfly or fly kinds. 
By this ſyſtem, ſays Mr Buffon, the firſt woman 
cannot be ſaid to have contained the whole race of 
mankind, as being all, according to it, the-true poſte. 
rity of the firſt man, and in their animalcule ſtats 
contained only in him. On this principle, he proceed; 
to invalidate the ſyſtem of generation from animalcules ; 
for ſuppoſing the ſize of a man to be 1, then will that of 
one of the ſpermatic animalcules be : and 
as a man is to an animalcule of the firſt generation in 
the ſame ratio that this animalcule is to an animalcule 


of the ſecond generation, it follows, that this laſt will 
be expreſſed by the fraction +44 οο 


In this manner he computes the ſize of the animalcules 
of ſeveral generations, all ſuppoſed to be living ani- 


mals, notwithſtanding that their minuteneſs exceeds 
the power of to conceive; and then tells 


us, that the ſyſtem of generation from e gs is liable io 
the ſame objections, whereof the detail may be ſeen 
in his Hi/t. Natur. tom. ii. p. 157 et ſeq. 
As to Buffon's own ſyſtem, he thinks that every 
part, both of animals and vegetables, contains an inh- 
nite number of organic molecules; that theſe molecules 
aſſume ſucceſſively different forms, and are put into 
different motions, according to the circutnſtances they 
are in; but that they are much more numerous in the 
ſeminal liquors of both ſexes, and the ſeeds of plants, 
than in other parts; that theſe organic molecules make 
the matter of nutrition; that this matter is always active, 
and tends to organization, forming itſelf into different 
ſhapes, according to the moulds it meets with, When 
the quantity of this organic matter is but ſmall, as in 
man and moſt large animals, generation only takes 
place at the age of maturity, and even then the number 
of animals produced is but ſmall. The caſe is jult the 
reverſe in animals which abound with this matter,, as 
in fiſhes, and molt birds. 1 wat 

With reſpe& to the generation of mankind, the 
ſame author thinks it a certain fact, that the male- 
ſeed is received into the womb of the woman; and 
that, for this purpoſe, it is highly probable the inter- 
nal orifice opens during the act of eoition. The fe. 
male-ſeed alſo makes its way into the womb,” where, 


being mixed with that of the male, they both toge- 


ther contribute to the formation of the foetus ; which 


is eſther male or female, according as the ſeed of the 


man or woman abounds moſt with organic molecules ; 
and the infant reſembles either father or motber, 2c- 
cording to thedifferent combinations of theſe molecules. 
Both theſe ſeminal liquors he, thinks equally active in 
the formation of the foetus, and that they fix ard 
counterbalance each other; the molecules of each pæ- 
rent being thereby determined to form ſimilar parts 
to thoſe of the individual that furniſhed them, as the 
head, trunk, arms, legs, &, He thinks the mole; 
cules proceeding from the genital parts fix chemſelres 
firſt ; and that the ther molecules arrange themſelves 
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before occupied in the parent. When a great quan- 
tity of the ſeminal' liquors of both ſexes is received 
' into the womb, there are formed different ſpheres of 
attraction, in different parts of theſe liquors; the con- 
ſequence of which is, that ſeveral fœtuſes are formed 
at the ſame time. wm 4 
Nearly akin to Mr Buffon's ſyſtem, is that of Mr 
Maupertuis, which he has explained in his Venus 


Phu. He obſerves, that all the variety obſervable 


zmong mankind, may have been accidental at firlt ; 
but being once eſtabliſhed in the conſtitution of the 
parents, they become natural to their poſterity. 'To 
i/loftrate this, he gives an inſtance of a ſexdigitary fa- 
mily at Berlin, who had fix fingers, or fx toes, and 
frequently both; and that this peculiarity was tranſ- 
mitted equally by the father and mother, but was lolt 
by alliances with thoſe who had only the uſual number 
of fingers or toes. | 

He farther obſerves, that moſt animals, excepting 
mankind, have ſtated ſeaſons for procreation; and that 
the females. go with young ſome a longer, others a 
ſhorter time. Mares go from eleven to twelve months ; 
cows and hinds go nine months, as do alſo women; 
foxes and wolves, five months; and bitches go only 
ſeven weeks; cats nine weeks; and rabbits but thirty- 
one days. Mott birds are hatched in twenty-one days; 
the canary-birds, and ſome others, are hatched in 
thirteen or fourteen days, It appears, therefore, that 
there is an endleſs. variety in the time and manner of 
the generation of animals. 

Whoever reads- this ſhort ſketch of the different 
theories of generation that have hitherto been invent- 
ed, will probably require no other arguments to con- 
vince him, that phyſicians and philoſophers are ſtill as 
ignorant of the nature of this myſterious operation as 
they were in the days of Noah. | 

Concerning the formation and nutrition of the fœtus 
aſter the female has conceived, there have alſo been 
great diſpuzes ; but as this ſubje& is more eaſily in- 
e and in ſome meaſure falls under the notice 
of our Tenſes, there is much leſs uncertainty concern- 
ing theſe matters than generation, or the manner in 
winch the embryo is originally formed. The fullow- 
ing particulars are confirmed by the greateſt number 
ot obſervations. , THR. 

bout the ſeventh, day, the eye may diſcover the 
firit lineaments of the fœtus; but theſe lineaments are 


s pet very imperfect. Two little veſicles appear in 


an almoſt tranſparent jelly, the largeſt of which 1s de- 
ined to become the head of the fetus, and the other 


_ waller one is reſerved for the trunk. But at this pe- 


19d no extremities are to be ſeen - the umbilical chord 
appears only as a very minute thread, and the placen- 
ta does not as yet abſorb the red particles of the blood. 
At the end of fifteen days, not only the head but the 
catures of the face begin to be developed. The noſe 


/ 


a (4) Refi 
of, Amella from the inner ſurface of the uterus. 
ore connected with the chorion. 

) In ſome 
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ation. ſucceſſively round theſe, in the ſame order which they 


des theſe two membranes, Dr Hunter has diſcovered a third, which is the exterior one, being ſuppoſed to 


In the latter months of pregnancy it becomes gradually thinner 
He has named it membrana caduca. 


quadrupeds, the urine appears to be conveyed from the bladder through a canal called wrachas, to the 
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appears like a ſmall prominent line; and we are able to Generation, 


diſtinguiſh another line under it, which is deſtined forthe 
ſeparation of the-lips. 'Two black points appear in 
the place of eyes, and two minute holes mark the ears. 
At the fides of the trunk both above and below, we 
ſee four minute protuberances, which are the rudi- 
ments of the arms and legs. At the end of three 
weeks the body of the fetus is ſomewhat augmented, 
and both the hands and feet are to be diſtinguiſhed. 
The upper extremities are found to increaſe falter than 
the lower ones, and the ſeparation of the fingers is 
accompliſhed ſooner than that of the toes. 

Towards the end of the firſt month, the fœtus is 
about an inch long, and the human form may be de- 
eiſively aſcertained : all the parts of the face may be 
diſtinguiſhed ; the ſhape of the body is clearly marked 
out, the haunches and the abdomen are elevated, the 
fingers and toes are ſeparated from each other, and 
the inteſtines appear like minute threads. After fix 
weeks the foetus is grown much longer, and the hu- 
man figure appears to be more perfect, but the head 

is {till larger in proportion than the other parts of the 
body. 

At the end of the ſecond month, the foetus meaſures 
two inches and a quarter; at the end of the third 
month, three inches and a half; and about the fourth 
or fifth month, uſually about five inches; and from 
that time to the end of the ninth month, it gradually 
increaſes to about the length of twelve inches, ſome- 
times more, and ſometimes not quite ſo much. 

The feetus during all this time aſſumes an oval ſi- 
ure, which correſponds with the ſhape of the uterus. 
ts chin is found relining on its breaſt, with its knees 

drawn up towards its chin, and itz arms folded over 
them. But tt ſeems likely that the poſture of ſome of 
theſe parts is varied in the latter months of pregnan- 
ey, ſo as to cauſe thoſe painful] twitches which its mo- 
ther uſually feels from time to time. —In natural caſes, 
its head is probably placed towards the os tinc from 
the time of conception to that of its birth; though 
formerly it was conſidered as being placed towards the 
fundus uteri, till about the eighth or ninth month, 
when the head, by becoming ſpecifically heavier than 
the other parts of the body, was ſuppoſed to be turn- 
ed downwards. 

The capacity of the uterus increaſes in proportion 
to the growth of the fœtus, but without becoming 
thinner in its ſubſtance, as might naturally be expect- 
ed. —'The nouriſhment of the fœtus, during all this 
time, ſeems to be derived from the placenta, which ap- 
pears to be originally formed by that part of the ovum 
which is next the fundus uteri. The remaining vacon- 
need part of the ovum, and likewiſe the ſurface of 
the placenta, are covered by a membrane called 
chorion (A), within which is another pellueid mem- 
brane called amznizs (); and theſe two include i 
watery fluid, which is the /iquor amnii, in which the 


foetus 


— 


Nan for — ich is a reſervoir, reſembling. a long and blind gut, ſituated between the chorion and amnios. The hn- 
uus een 


"IF to have no ſuch reſervoir, though ſome writers have ſuppoſed that it does exiſt, 
E bladder, a few 
tue urachus, thou 


longitudinal fibres are extended to the umbilical chord 
gh without having ever been found pervious. 


From the top of 
; and theſe fibres have been conſidered as 
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Generation" feetos floats till the time of its birth (o). In the firſt 


Geneſis. 


months of pregnancy, the involuera bear a large pro- 
portion to their contents, but this proportion is after- 
wards reverſed as the foetus increaſes in bulk. 

The placenta, which is the medium through which the 
blood is conveyed from the mother to the fœtus, and 
the manner in which this conveyance takes place, de- 
ſerve to be clearly deſcribed, as being a ſubje& not 

nerally underſtood. Without ſuch an explanation 
it might perhaps be readily ſuppoſed, that the arteries 
of the uterus paſs into the ſubſtance of the placenta 
and that the blood, after being conveyed through the 
umbilical arteries to the fœtus, is returned back by the 
umbilical vein to the placenta, and from thence to the 
uterus.—Such an idea, however, would be a very er- 
roneous one, and we ſhall point out the true manner 
in which this proceſs is conducted. 

The placenta is a broad, flat, and ſpongey ſubſtance, 
like a cake, cloſely adhering to the inner ſurface of 
the womb, uſually near the fundus, and appearing to 
be made up by the ramifications of the umbilical ar- 
teries and vein. The arteries of the uterus diſcharge 
their contents into the ſpongey cells of this cake; and 
the veins of the placenta, abſorbing the blood from 
theſe” cells in the ſame manner as they abſorb it in the 
corpora cavernoſa penis, at length form the umbilical 
vein, which paſſes on to the liver, and from thence to 
the heart of the foetus, by the vena cava. Its circu- 
Jation, however, through the heart is not conducted in 
the foetus as it is in the adult: in the latter, the blood 
is carried from the right avricle of the heart through 


the ee artery, and is returned to the left auricle 


by the pulmonary vein; but a dilatation of the lungs is 
eſſential to the paſſage of the blood through the pul- 
monary artery, and this dilatation cannot take place 
till after the child is born aud has reſpired. This de- 
ficiency, however, is ſupplied in the —— by an im- 
mediate communication between the right and left au- 
ricle of the heart, through an oval opening in the ſeptum, 
which divides the two auricles, called foramen ovale. 
The blood is returned again from the foetus, through 
two arteries called the umbilical artetries, which ſome- 
times ariſe from the iliacs, and ſometimes from the a- 
orta deſcendens. Theſe two veſſels taking a winding 
courſe with the vein, form with that, and the mem- 
branes by which they are ſurrounded, what is called 
the umbilical cord. Theſe arteries, after ramifyin 

through the ſubſtance of the placenta, open and ail. 


charge their blood into its cells, from whence it is ab- 


ſorbed by the veins of the uterus ; ſo that a conſtant 
depoſition and abſorption are carried on, and the fœ- 
tus is found to have a circulation independent of its 
mother. 
GexERATION of Fiſhes. 
GENERATION of Plants, See Botany, ſect. v. 
GENERATION of Jnſedts. See INSECTS. | 
Parts of GENERATION. See ANATOMY,n® 371, 372. 
GENESIS, among mathematicians, fignifies the for- 
mation or production of ſome figure or quantity. 
Genes1s, among divines, a canonical book of the 


See Fisn. 
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Old Teſtament,” andi the fiſt of the pentateuch or foe". 
books of Moſes. The Hebrews ealbit' Bereſhith, or 
% Inthe beginning,” theſe being the firft' words in the 
book. The Greeks gave it the name of Geneſis, from 
its beginning with the hiſtory of the creation of the 
world. See BI. 1 abit, by) 
GENET, GEXNET, or Fennet, in the manege, de. 
notes a ſmall· ſzed well - proportioned Spaniſh horſe. 

To ride a la genette, is to ride aller the Spaniſh 
3 ſo ſhort, that the ſpurs bear upon the horſe's 

an | 

GENETTE, in zoology. See ViyERIA. | 

GENEVA, a city near the confines of France and 
Switzerland, in E. Long. 6. o. N. Lat. 46. 20. It 


has a ſmall territory ſubject to it, and is a republic ®, . 8 f, 
The city, called in Latin alſo Geneva, in German 204 


Genf, and in French Geneve, is ſituated where the 
Rhone makes it exit from the lake, 63 miles from 
Bern, 75 from Lyons, and 106 from Turin, A part 
of it ſtands on an iſland in the Rhone, and part on 
the banks on both fides, being a handſome well. for. 
tified city, and pretty large. In ſome of the ſtreets 
are arched walks or piazzas. The Treille is a moſt 
charming place, planted with linden trees; and com- 
manding a fine proſpect of the lake, and of ſeveral 
ranges of mountains and rocks rifing behind one ano- 
ther, ſome covered with vineyards and herbage, and 
others with ſnow, with openings betwixt them. Im- 
mediately below the city, the Rhone is joined by the 
Arve. Over the former of thele rivers are four bridges. 
The inhabitants of Geneva are moſtly Calviniſts. Of 
the fix churches, the cathedral of St Peter is the prin- 
cipal, in which is a monument to the memory of Hen- 
ry duke of Rohan. , The fervice in ſome of theſe 


churches is in French, in others in Italian, and in o- 


thers in German. The guildhall is a ſtately free-ſtone 
edifice, ſituated on an eminence, the aſcent to which 
is without any ſteps, ſo that a perſon may not only 
walk, but ride from the top to the bottom. Here is 
an arſenal, which is ſaid to contain arms for 12,000 
men ; and an univerſity, which has 12 profeſſors be- 
longing to it, with a very valuable library. Several 
learned men have either been natives, or profeſſors and 
miniſters, of this city; particularly Calvin, Theodore 
Beza, the Diodati, the Turretines, the late Mr Le 
Clerc, and others. As the quantity of corn. produced 
in the territory of the city is not ſufficient for the con. 
ſumption of the inhabitants, the republic has erected 
large granaries, which always contain a quantity to 
ſupply the inhabitants two years. The bakers, the 
inn-keepers, the garriſon, and the artificers, employed 
by the city, are obliged to take what corn they want 
from theſe granaries, at a ſmall advance of the prime 
coſt. Beſides the revenue ariſing from hence, the city 
has other incomes, amounting to about 130,000 dol- 
lars, with part of which it maintains a 1 conlilt- 
ing of 800 men, well diſciplined, an cloathed in 4 
blue uniform turned up with red. The environs of 
the city are extremely pleaſant ; which, with the good- 


neſs of the air and proviſions, the mildneſs of the go 
vera · 


(c) The /iquor amnii coagulates like the lymph. It has been ſuppoſed to paſs into the œſophagus, and to afford 
nouriſhment to the fœtus; but this does not ſeem probable. Children have come into the world without an oe ſopha- 
gus, or any communication between the ſtomach and the mouth; but there has been no well-atteſted inſtance 9 0 
child's having been born without a placenta; and it does not ſeem likely that any of the fluid can be abſorbed throug 
the pores of the ſkin, the ſkin in the fœtus being every where covered with a great quantity of mucus.- 


Getey, 
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yernment, the politeneſs of the inhabitants, the inum- 


ſing from France, Germany, and other countries, to the 
north of the Alps, to Italy, and others lying ſouth of 
them, render it a moſt agreeable place: hence Mr Ad- 
diſon ſtyled it, very-juttly,: the court of the Alps. In 
all the-ftreets are fountains and canals to ſupply the in- 
habitants with water, which is raiſed by engines from 
the Rhone. The trade of the city 48 very conſiderable, 
it being a great thoroughfare, and having a variety of 
manulactures, with a number of induſtrious and inge- 
nious artificers, particularly in the watchmaking 
branch. The library belonging to the city is well far- 
niſhed with excellent books, beſides à curious :collec- 
tion of medals and petrifactions, and ſome ancient ma- 
nuſcripts. They are not ſo * in keeping the ſab- 
bath here as the Calviniſts in England and Scotland: 
for they tolerate, and even authoriſe, all manner of 
manly exerciſes on Sundays, aſter divine ſervice; and 
then it is that the militia alſo are exerciſed. The ſun 
riſes later here, and ſets. ſooner, than in moſt other 
places of the ſame latitude; which is owing to the Alps. 
Mr Addiſon ſays, that there are merchants in Geneva 
who are reckoned worth two millions of crowns, tho', 
perhaps, not one of them ſpends 500 pounds a-year. 
At the general hoſpital, beſides the city poor, poor 
travellers are maintained. for one day, and then diſ- 


on their journey. As to the government, it is much 
like that of Zurich and Bern. The number of bur- 
ghers is about 1500, and the principal magiſtrates are 
the four ſyndics. - There are no leſs than four:coun- 
cils, viz. the general council of the citizens and bur- 
ghers, the council of 200, that of 60, and that of 25. 
Of the laſt, two perſons of the ſame family cannot be 
members at the ſame time. A ſon here, who refuſes to 
pay his father's debts, is incapable of any office in the 
ſtate, No marriages are permitted unleſs both parties 
are of the Proteſtant religion. A woman of 40 years of 
age muſt not marry a man of leſs than 30; if ſhe exceed 
40, her huſband muſt at leaſt be 35: nor muſt.a man 
above 60 marry a woman, who is not, at leaſt, 30. A 
widow mult not alter her condition in leſs than fix 
months after her huſband's deceaſe. The kings of 
France and Britain are conſtantly mentioned in their 
public prayers here. It is ſaid that Calvin lied buried 
1a that part of the church - yard called the Plain. palait; 
but the particular ſpot is either not known, or pretend- 
ed not to be known. Before the reformation, this ci- 
ty was the ſee of a biſhop, who was poſleſſcd of the ſo- 
vereignty thereof at firit, jointly with its counts, and 
alterwards with the dukes of Savoy; but it got rid of 
both, about the. period abovementioned, and entered 
into alliance with ſeveral of the cantons: at preſent, 
bowever, thoſe: only with Bern and. Zurich continue 
in force, The king of France always keeps a reſident 
here. So much are the magiſtracy afraid of opening a 
door to luxury and licentiouſneſs, that no theatre is per- 
mitted in the city. The lake, to which it gives name, 
relembles a half: moon, whoſe convex fide lies towards 
vitzerland, On that fide it extends 18 leagues, rec- 
oning along the ſhore, but on the Savoy fide not a- 
vg 12; and its greateſt breadth is upwards of ſeven. 
i for its depth, in ſome places it 18 ſaid to be unfa- 


1 Contrary to moſt other lakes, it decreaſes 
L. V. : 


F\ 
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in winter, -arid-increafes in ſuramer, {which is owiog to * 


bers of foreign gentlemen always reſiding here, or paſ- . 


miſſed, with ſome money in their pockets, to proceed - 
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the melting of the ſnow in the neighbouring moun- 
tains. It is badly ever frozen, over; and hag, the terri- 
tories of no leſs than five diſſerent ſtates bordering on 
it, viz. the kingdom of France, the duchy of Savoy, 
the canton of Bern, the. biſhoprie of Sion, andthe; re 
public of Geneva. VF „% 8336 [T] 181 en 
SGenzva, or Gin, among diſlillers, an ordinary 
malt ſpirit, diſtilled a ſecond time, with the addition 
of ſome juniper- berries. B 
Originally, the berries were added to the malt io the 
grinding ; ſo that the ſpirit thus obtained. was flavour- 
ed with the berries from the firlt, and exceeded all that 
could be made by any other, method. At preſent, they 
leave out the berries entirely, and give their ſpirits a 
flavour by diſtilling; them with a properiquantityiof oil 
of turpentine 3 which, though it nearly reſembles the 
flavour of juniper- berries, has none of their valuable 
virtues. ud ende £3 pot hy 
GENGISK HAN, the renowned ſovereign of the 
Moguls, a barbarous and bloody conqueror. See 
JEX Knan, and (Hiſtory of the) Moduls. 
GENIAL, an epithet given by the Pagans to cer - 
tain gods who were ſuppoſed to preſide over generation. 
The genial gods, ſays Feſtus, ' were earth, air, fire, 
and water. The twelve ſigns, together with the ſun 
and moon, were ſometimes-alſo ranked in the number, 
GENII, a ſort, of intermediate beings, by. the 
Mahometans believed to exiſt, between men and angels. 
They, are of a groſſer fabric than the latter, hut much 
mote, ative and powerful than the former. Someſof 
them are good, others bad, and they are capable of 
future ſalvation or damnation like men. The. Orien- 
tals pretend that theſe genii inhabited the world many 
thouſand years before, the-ereation of Adam, under 
the reigns of ſeveral princes, who all bore, the com- 
mo name of Solomon: but falling at length into an 
almoſt general corruption, Eblis was ſent to drive them 
into a remote part of the earth, there to be confined: 
that ſome of that generation ſtill remaining were by 
Tahmurath, — the ancient kings of Perſia, forced 
to retreat into the famous mountains of Xaf; of which 
ſucceſſions and wars they have many fabulous and ro- 
mantic ſtories, | They alſo make ſeveral ranks and de- 
grees among this kind of beings, (if they are not,ra- 
ther different ſpecies) 3 ſome; being abſolutely called 
Fin; ſome Peri, or fairies; ſome Div, or giants,z 
and other Tacwins,\ or fates. | | | 
GENIOGLOSSI, in anatomy. See AxATrouv, 
Table of the muſcles. E | 
GENIOHYOIDZEDUS, in anatomy. Did. 
GENISTA, BR00M or DYERS-WEED; a genus of 
the decandria order, belonging to the diadelphia claſs 
of plants. There are ſeveral ſpecies: of which 
the moſt remarkable are, the cytiſo-geniſta, or com- 
mon broom; and the tinctoria, or dyers-weed. —The 
firſt is too well known to need deſcription. Its young 
flowers are ſometimes preſerved as' pickles; and the 
plant, when burnt, affords a tolerably pure alkaline 
ſalt. Dr Mead relates the caſe of a dropfical patient 
that was cured by taking half a pint of a decoction 
of green broom tops, with a ſpoonful of whole white 
4 every morning and evening. The pa- 
tient had been tapped three times, and tried the uſual 
remedies before. An infuſion of the ſeeds, drank 


18 freely 
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Genital freely, has been known to produce fimilar happy ef- 


Genius. 


fects 3 but theſe are by no means to be expected in 


nn every inftance. Cows, horſes, and ſheep, refuſe the 


plant.—2. The tinRoria is alſo a native of Britain. 
It riſes with ſhrubby ſtalks three feet high, garniſhed 
with ſpear-ſhaped leaves placed alternate, and termi- 
nated by ſeveral ſpikes of yellow flowers, ſucceeded 
by pods. The branches of the plant are uſed by dy- 
ers, for giving = yellow colour; from whence it is 
called dyers-broom, green-wood, wood-waxen, or 
dyers-werd. A dram and an half of the powdered 
ſeeds operates as & mild purgative. A decoRion of 
the plant is diuretic ; and, like the former, has proved 
ſerviceable in dropſical cafes. - Horſes, cows, goats, 
and ſheep, eat it. T Tn | 
GENITAL, an appellation given to whatever be- 
longs to the parts of generation. See Anwar. n“ 371. 
ENIT ES, among the Hebrews, thoſe deſcend- 
ed from Abraham, without any mixture of foreign 
blood. | 
The Greeks diſtinguiſhed by the name of . genites 
ſuch of the Jews as were iſſued from parents, who, du- 
ring the Babyloniſh captivity, had not allied with any 
gentile family. 


> þ j 
_ - 'GENITIVE, in grammar, the ſecond cafe of the 


declenfion of nouns. The relation of one thing conſi- 
dered as belonging in ſome manner to another, has oc- 
cafioned a — termination of nouns, called the ge- 
nitive caſe : but, in the vulgar tongues, they make uſe 
of a ſigu to expreſs the relation of this caſe. - In Eng- 
liſh they prefix the particle / in French de or du, &.. 
Though in ſtrictneſs there ate no oaſes in either of 


thefe languages ; inaſmuch 'as they do not expreſs the 


different relations of things by different terminations, 
but dy additional prepobtions, which is otherwiſe in 
the Latin. e127 | 

GENIUS, a good or evil ſpirit, or dzmon, whom 
the ancients ſuppoſed ſet over each perſon, to direct 


bis birth, accompany bim in life, and to be his guard. 


See -Dxmon. Zen 0 
Among the Romans, Feſtus obſerves, the name ge- 
wins was given to the god who had the power of 

ing all things, deum qui vim obtineret rerum ommium 
perendaram ; which Voſſius, de Idol. rather chooſes 
to read genendarum, who has the power of producing 
all things; by reafon Cenſorinus frequently uſes gerere 


-for gignere. 


Accordingly, St Auguſtin de Civitat. Dei, relates, 
from Varro, that the 1 was a god who had the 
power ee all things ; and preſided over them 
when produced. | | 
Feſtus adds, that Aufuſtius fpake of the genius as 
the Son of God, and the Father of men, who gave 
them life ; others, however, repreſented the genius as 
the peculiar or tutelary god of each place: and it is 
certain, the laſt is the moſt uſual meaning of the word. 
The aneients had their genii of nations, of cities, of 
provinces, &. Nothing is more common than the 
following 232 on medals, GNS POPUL1I ROM, 
& the genius of the Roman people; or GO ror. 
nom. to the genius of the Roman people.“ In this 
fenſe, genius and lar were the fame'thing; as, in effect, 
Cenformus and Apulius affirm they were. See Lau 
and PENATE'S. UI 3 


The Platoniſle, and cher eaſtern philoſophers, up- 
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poſed the genii to inhabit the vaſt region, or extent of 6. 
hey were a ſort of — 


] G EN 
air, between earth and heaven. 
intermediate powers, who did the office of mediators 


between gods and men. 'They were the interpreters 
and agents of the gods; communicated the wills of 


the deities to men ; and the prayers and vows of men 


to the gods. As it was unbecoming the majeſty o 
gods to enter into ſuch trifling — * —— 
the lot of the genii, whoſe nature was a mean between 
the two; who derived immortality from the one, and 
paſſions from the other; and who had a body framed 
of an aerial matter. Moſt of the philoſophers, how. 
ever, held, that the genii of particular men were born 
with them, and died; and Plutarch attributes the 
ceaſing of oracles partly to the death of the genii. Ste 
Oracite. * 

Ihe heathens, who conſidered the genii as the guar- 
dians of particular perſons, believed that they rejoiced 
and were afflicted at all the good and ill fortune that 
befel their wards. - They never, or very rarely, ap- 
peared to them; and then only in favour of ſome per. 
fon of extraordinary virtue or dignity. They likewiſe 
held a great difference between the genii of different 
men; and that ſome were much more powerful than o- 


thers: on which principle it was, that a wizard in Ap- 


an bids Anthony keep at a diſtance from Octavius, 
reaſon Anthony's genius was inferior to and Rood 
in awe of that of Octavius. There were alſo evil ge- 
ni, who took a pleaſure in perſecuting men, and 
bringing them evil tidings : ſach was that in Patercu- 
tus, &c. which d to Brutus the * before 
the battle of Philippi. Theſe were alſo called larve, 
and /emuresz. Sec Lakvx and LXNUnBESG. 

Gznvs, in matters of literature, &c. a natural ta- 


tent or diſpoſition to do one thing more than another. 


or the aptitude a man has received from nature to per- 
form well and eafily that which. others can do but in 
differently and with a great deal of pains. 

To know the bent of nature is the moſt important 
concern. Men come into the world with a genius de- 
termined not only to a certain art, but to certain parts 
of that art, in which alone they are capable of ſucceſs, 
If they quit their ſphere, they fall even below medio- 
crity in their profeffion. Art and induſtry add much 
to natural endowments, but cannot ſupply them where 
they are wanting. Every thing depends on genius. 
A painter often pleaſes without obſerving rules ; wilt 
another diſpleaſes though he obſerves them, becauſe he 
has not the happineſs of being born with a genius for 
painting. 

A man born with a genius for commanding an army, 
and capable of becoming a great general by the help 
of experience, is one whoſe orgamcal conformation Þ 
fach, that his valour is no obliruRion to his preſence 
of mind, and his preſence of mind makes no avate- 
ment of his valour. Such a difpofitioh of mind cannot 
be acquired by art: it can be poſſeſſed only by a per. 
ſon whohas brought it with him into the world. Wbot 
has been ſaid of theſe two arts may beequally applied 
to all other profeſſions. The adminiſtration of g 
concerns, the art of putting people to thoſe enten, 
ments for which they are naturally formed, the . 
phyfic, and even ing itſelf, all require a gen 
Nature has thoupte fe rs. Rar ys a diftribution of hel 
talents among men, in order to render them 


| 
| 
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. other; the wants of men being the very firſt 
— ok of ſociety + ſhe has therefore pitched upon parti- 
cular perſons, to give them aptitnde to perform rightly 

ſome things which ſhe has rendered impoſſible to o- 
mers; and the latter have a gre 
them for other things, which facility has been refuſed 
to the former. Nature, indeed, has made an unequal 
diſtribution of Her bleſſings among her children; yet ſhe 
has diſinherited none; and a man diveſted of all kinds 
of abilities, is as great a phenomenon as an univerſal 


ius, the difference of in- 
elination ariſes in man, m nature has had the pre- 
caution of leading to the * 5 for which ſhe 
deſigns them, with more or eſs impetuoſity in pro- 
portion to the greater or leſſer number of obſtacles 
they have to ſurmonnt, in order to render themſelves 
capable of — this vocation. Thus the incli- 
- nations of men are fo very different, becanſe they fol- 
low the ſame mover, that is, the impulſe of their ge- 
nius. This, as with the painter, is what renders one 
poet pleaſing, even when he treſpaſſes againſt rules; 
while others are diſagreeable, notwithſtanding their 
ſtrict regularity. $358 

The genius of theſe arts, according to the abbe du 
Bos, conſiſts in a happy arran t of the organs of 
the brain; in a juſt conformation of each of theſe or- 
gans; as alſo in the quality of the blood, which diſ- 
poſes it to ferment, during exerciſe, ſo as to furniſh 
plenty of ſpirits to the ſprings employed in the func- 
tions of the imagination. Here he ſuppoſes that the 


enius. 
From the diverſity of 


poets cannot invent in cool blood; nay, that it is evi- 
dent they muſt be wrapt into a kind of enthuſfaſm 
when thy produce their ideas. Ariftotle mentions a 
poet who never wrote ſo well as when his poetic fury 
hurried him into a kind of frenzy. The admirable 
pictures we have in Taſſo of Armida and Clorinda, 
were drawn at the expence of a diſpoſition he had to 
real madneſs, into which he fell before he died. Do 
you imagine, (ſays Cicero,) that Pacuvius wrote in 
cold blood? No, it was impoſſible. He muſt have 
been inſpired with a kind of fury, to be able to write 
ſuch admirable verſes.” a! 
GENOA, a eity of Italy, and 
lic of the fame name, fituated in E. 
Lat. 44. 30.— By the Latin authors it is very fre- 
quently, though corruptly, called Janua; and its pre- 
lent territories made part of the ancient Liguria. The 
ra of its foundation is not known. In the time of 
the ſecond Punie war it was s celebrated emporium ; 
and having declared for the Romans, was plundered 
and burnt by Mago the Carthaginian. It was after- 
wards rebuilt by the Romans; and with the reſt of 


ital of a repub- 


of the weſtern empire in 476. Soon after, it fell un- 
der the power of 'Theodoric the Oſtrogoth; who ba- 


vin 

neh. This happened in the year 498; and in a ſhort 
ume, the Goths being almoſt entirely ſubdued by 
Belifarius the emperor Juſtinian's general, Genoa was 
reannexed to the Roman empire. In 1638, it was 
plundered and burnt by the Lombards, whoſe king 
rotharis erected it into a provincial dukedom. 

The Lombards continued maſters of Genow till the 
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reater facility granted 


compoſer's blood is heated; for that painters and 


ng. 9. 30. N. 


Italy continued under their dominion till the decline 


defeated the ufurper Odoacer, became king of 


G E N 


year 774, when they were conquered by Charles the Genius. 
Great, ſon to Pepin, king of France. He reduved 
Liguria to the ancient bounds ſettled by Auguſtus, 
and erected it into a marquiſate z appointiug his re- 
lation Andemarus the firſt count or m ve. Ge- 
noa at this time being diſtinguiſhed for its wealth and 
populouſneſs, began to give its name to the whole 
coaſt; and continued under the dominion of theſe 
counts for about 100 years, till the race of the Pepins 
became entirely extinct in Italy, and the empire was 
transferred to the German princes—In the year 935 
or 936, while the Genoeſe —— were abſent on ſome 
expedition, the Saracens ſurpriſed the city, which they 
plundered and burnt, putting to death a great num- 
ber of the inhabitants, and carrying others into cap- 
tivity. Having embarked their captives, together 
with ao immenſe booty, they ſet fail for Africa: but 
the Genoeſe immediately returning, purſued the in- 
vaders; and having entirely defeated them, recovered 
all the captives and booty, and took a great many of 
the enemy's ſhips. | & 1 5 
About the year 950, the Franks having loſt all 
authority in Italy, the Genoeſe began to form them: 
ſelves into a republic, and to be governed by their 
own- magiſtrates, who were freely elected, and took 
the name of Conſult. In order to ſupport: their in- 
dependence, they applied themſelves with great affiduity 
to commereo and navigation; and being apprehenſive 
that ſome of the German emperors, who frequently 
entered Italy as invaders, might renew their preten- 
fions to their ſtate, they conſented ro acknowledge 
Berengarius III. dake of Friuli, who bad been elec- 
ted emperor by a party of Italian nobles. Berenga- 
rius, who had much ado to maintain himfelf_ in his 
newidignty, endeavoured by his- conceffions to enlarge 
the number of his friends and adherents z and accord- 
ingly made no difficulty to confirm the new republic 
in all its rights and privileges. After this the Ge- 
noeſe began to extend their commerce from Spaia to 
Syria, and from Egypt to Conſtantinople ; their veſ- 
ſels, according to the cuſtony of theſe times, being 
fitted for fighting as well as merchandiſe. Haring 
thus acquired great reputation, they were invited, 
in 1017, by the Piſans, who had likewiſe. formed 
themſelves into a republic, to join with them in an 
expedition againſt Sardinia, which had been conquered 
by the Moors. In this expedition they were ſucceſs. 
ful; the iſland was reduced; but from this time an 
enmity commenced between the two republics, which 
did not end but with the ruin of the Piſans. | 
The firſt war with Piſa commenced about 30 years 
aſter the Sardinian expedition, and laſted 18 years; 
when the two contending parties having concluded: 
a treaty of peace, jointly {ent their forces againſt the 
Moors in Africa, of whom they are ſaid to have 
killed 100,000. The Genoeſe were very active in 
the time of the cruſades, and had a principal ſhare 
in the taking of Jeruſalem. They alſo waged con» 
ſiderable wars with the Moors in Spain, of whom 
they generally got the better. They alſo: prevailed 
againſt the neighbouring ſtates; and, in 1220, had 
enlarged their territories beyond the ſkirts of the Ap» 
penmnes, ſo that the reſt of Italy looked upon them 
with a jealous eye: but in 1311 the factions which 
had for a long time reigned in the city, notwith- 
18 2 Randing | 
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Genoa. -ftanding all-its wealth and power, induced the inha- 
x — bitants to ſubmit themſelves for 20 years to the do- 
minion of Henry VII. emperor of Germany. That 


emperor, however, died in Auguſt 13123 and the vi- 
car he. had left, ſoon after went to Piſa, upon which 
the diſſentions in Genoa: revived with greater fury than 
ever. In 1317, a quarrel happened between the fami- 
lies of Spinola and Doria; which came to ſuch an 
height, that both parties fought in the ſtreets for 
24 days without intermiſſion, raiſed battering. en- 


| gines againſt each others houſes, aud filled the city 


with blood- At laſt the Spinolz quitted the city, 
and retired to their territories in the Apennine moun- 
tains. | The civil war continued till the year 1331; 
when, by the mediation of the king of Naples, it was 
concluded, that all exiles ſhould return to the city; 
that the Tepnblic ſhould. be governed by: the king's 
vicar; and all the offices of the (tate; be. equally di- 
vided between the Guelfs and the Gibellines, the two 
contending parties. i +3 [t-, 
By this ruinous war, the coaſt of Genoa, formerly 
adorned with palaces and vineyards, was now reduced 
to the appearance of a barreu waſte. 80 great was 
the general deſolation, that, according to. Petrarch, 
the —* who failed along were ſtruck with aſto- 
nichment and horror. Villani, a cotemporary author, 
relates; that it was ſuppoſed. by the learned, that 
greater exploits had not been performed at the ſiege 
of Troy; and that the loſſes each party had ſuſtained 
would have been ſufficient to have purchaſed a king - 
dom, the Genoeſe republic being in his time the 
richeſt and moſt powerful ſtate in Chriſtendom. The 
annaliſt Stella informs us, that, before the war, the 
moſt extravagant profuſion. and luxury prevailed a- 
mong the Genoeſe: but that, towards the end, many 
noble families were reduced to indigence and poverty; 
fo that, about 100 years after, it became faſhionable 
for the nobles to live in a plain manner, without any 
ſhew or magnificenee. r TINY TP 
In 1336, both parties, fuſpending their mutual ani- 
moſities, ſent two-fleets of 20 galleys each into the 
German ocean, to the aſhſtance of the king of France, 
who was engaged in a war with Edward III. king of 
England. This naval expedition proved the — of 
a moſt remarkable revolution in the Genoe ſe govern- 
ment. The ſailors of the fleet, thinking themſelves 
injured. by their officers, whom they accuſed of de- 
frauding them of their pay, proceeded to an open mu- 
tiny; and, having expelled the admiral and other com- 
manders, ſeized the galleys. The king of France be- 
ing choſen arbitrator, decided in favour of the officers, 
and imprifoned 16 of the chiefs of the mutineers. Upon 
this ſeveral of the ſailors left the fleet, and returned to 
Genoa ; where they went round the coaſts, repeating 
their mutinous complaints, which were greatly heark- 
enced to, upon a falſe report that the mutineers who 
had been impriſoned were broke upon the wheel. The 
factious ſpirit increaſed; and at laſt the Genoeſe in- 
ſiſted in a tumultuous manner for having an abbot of 
their own chooſing, and 20 of the people with the con- 
ſent of the captains of the republic aſſembled for that 
purpoſe. While the mob were impatiently expectin 
their decifion, a mechanic, generally accounted a fool, 
mounted a wooden bench, and called out that one 


Simon Bucanigree ſhquld be choſen abbot. This be- 


. veſted in the hands of foreigners leſs worthy of autho- 


liberty, though greatly fallen from her ancient ſplen- 
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ing inſtantly echoed by the populace, he was firſt de. 
clared abbot, then lord, and at laſt Jute of Genoa, _ 
This new expedient did not at all, anſwer the pur. 
poſe. The diſſentions continued as violent a8 — 
not withſtanding the power of the new, magiſtrates; 
and by theſe perpetual diviſions the republic was at 1; 
ſo much weakened, that in 1390 the king of France 
was declared lord of Geuoa. Under the French go. 
vernment, however, they ſoon became exceedingly 
impatient; and, in 1422, the duke of Milan obtained 
the ſovereigoty. With this ſituation they were equally 
diſpleaſed, and therefbre revolted in 1436. Twenty⸗ 
two years after, finding themſelves preſſed by a power. 
ful fleet and army ſent by Alphonſo king of Naples, 
they again conferred the ſovereignty of their ſtate 
upon the king of France. In 1460, they revolted 
from the French ; and, four years after, put themſelyes 
again under the protection of the duke of Milan; from 
whom they revolted in 1478, He was again declared 
ſovereign of the republic in 1488; and, 11 years after, 
the city and territories of Genoa were conquered by 
Lewis XII. of France. Leto Tabs, 
The almoſt unparalleled ficklenefs of the Genoeſe 
diſpoſition was not to be corrected by this misfortune. 
They revolted in 1506; but next year were again ſub. 
dued by Lewis. Six years after, they again revolted ; 
and in 1516, the city was taken and plundered by: the 
Spaniards, In 1528, Andrew Doria, a Genoeſe ad- 
miral in the ſervice of the French, undertook to reſ- 
cue his country from the dominion of foreign princes, 
and reſtore it to its liberty. Knowing well the fickle 
diſpoſition of his countrymen, he took all occafions of 
8 among them againſt the govern- 
ment. He perſuaded them, that the French (who had 
again obtained the ſovereignty) had left them only a 
ſhadow of liberty, while they pretended to protect 
them from their enemies. To the nobility he repre- 
ſented the diſgrace of ſuffering the government to be 


rity than themſelves. Thus he ſoon formed a ſtrong 
faction, and formed his plan; for the execution of 
which he took the moſt proper time, namely, when 
almoſt three-fourths of the French garriſon had been 
carried off by the plague.—He advanced with 500 
men z and his friends having opened the gates of the 
city 10 him, he ſeized the principal poſts, and thus 
became maſter of it without drawing his ſword. The 
garriſon retired to the forts, where they ſoon after 
capitulated, and being driven out of the city, Doria 
re-eſtabliſhed the ancient form of government *. * 
The republic hath ſince continued to preſerve her 


dor, and now become a very inconſiderable ſtate. In 
1684, the Genoeſe had the misfortune to fall under the 
reſentment of Lewis XIV. at which time the city was 
almoſt deſtroyed by a formidable bombardment. In 
the year 1688, it was bombarded by admiral Byng, 
and forced to capitulate ; but there were at that time 
no views of making a permanent conqueſt of the city 
In 1730, the iſland of Corſica revolted from the Ge- 
noeſe, and could never afterwards be reduced by then; 
for which reaſon it was ſold to the French, who in 
the year 1770 totally reduced it. 

The Genoeſe territories extend along that part of 


the Mediterranean ſea, commonly called the ee 
Fl 


equal, being from eight to about go miles. Where 
they are not bounded by the ſea, the following ſtates 
ind countries, taking them from weſt" to eaſt, are 
their boundaries, viz. Piedmont, Montferat, Milan, 
placentia, Parma, the dukedom of "Tuſcany, and the 
republic of Lucca: This tract, thouph a great part 
of it.is mountainous, and ſome of that barren enough, 
yet produces plenty of excellent fruit, good paſture, 
wood, garden- ſtuff, and mulberry- trees, with ſome 
wine and oil, but little corn. What they want of the 
ast, they have either from Lombardy, Sicily, or 
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- zenoa ſtands on the coaſt of the Mediterranean ſea, 
at the bottom of a little-gulph, partly on the flat, and 
partlyon the declivity, of a pleaſant hill; in conſequence 
of which, it appears to great advantage from the ſea. 
It is defended on the land-fide a by double wall, which 
in circumference is about ten Italian miles. 'I'wo of 
thy ſtreets conſiſt entirely of a double ftraight row of 
magnificent - palaces. ' The others, though clean and 
well paved, are crooked and narrow. The palaces of 
the nobility are almoſt all of marble, and many of them 
are painted on the outſide. That there ſhould be ſuch 
a proſuſion of marble here, is not to be wondered at, 
as the neighbouring hills abound with it. The city 
contains a vaſt number of palaces, churches, and con- 
vents, and ſeveral hoſpitals. The palace where the 
doge reſides, - and where the great and little council, 
and the two colleges of the procoratori and governa- 
tori aſſemble, is a large ſtone building in the centre of 
the city : but it contains ſome fine paintings in freſco ; 
two ſtatues of Andrew and John Doria in white mar- 
ble; and an arſenal, in which are ſaid to be arms for 
thirty-four thouſand men, with a ſhield, containing 
one hundred and twenty piſtol-barrels, and thirty-three 
coats of mail, which, it is pretended, were worn by 
as many Genoeſe heroines in a croiſade. Of the 
churches, the fineſt are thoſe of the annunciation, St 
Mary Carignan, St Dominic, and St Martha. In the 
cathedral is a diſh made of a fingle emerald. All the 
inhabitants here, except the principal ladies, who are 
carried in chairs, walk on foot, on account of the nar- 
rowneſs or ſteepneſs of the firects. The fortifications 
of the city, towards the ſea, are remarkably. ftrong. 
There are two fine ſtone-bridges over the rivers Bon- 
zevera and Biſagno, the firſt whereof. waſhes the weſt, 
and the other the eaſt fide of the city, within which 
there is alſo a ſurpriſing ſtone-bridge joining two hills, 
The harbour, Ky, na is far from being ſafe ; 


as ſafe and commodious as poſſible.. The wind. to 
which it is moſt expoſed, is that called Labeccio, or the 
louth-weſt. The place where the republic's galleys 
lie, is called the Darſena, where are a great number 
of Turkiſh ſlaves. On a rock, on the welt fide of the 
harbour, is the fanal or light-houſe, a high tower, on 
the top of which is à lanthorn, containing thirty - ſix 
lamps. The trade of Genoa. is chiefly in velvets, da- 
maſks, pluſh, and other filks, brocades,. lace, gloves, 
ſweetmeats, fruits, oil, Parmeſan: cheeſe, r 
and medicinal drugs from the Levant; but the bad- 
neſs of the harbour, and the high price of commodi- 
nes, greatly check its commerce. In 1751, Genoa 
was declared a free port for ten years, under certain 
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4 Genzay about 1 52 miles; but their breadth is very un- 


but no care or expence have been ſpared, to render it 
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retritions': in that called Porto Franco, any merchant Genſing. 
may have a ware-houſe, and import or export goods Gentiana: 


duty free; but ſuch as are diſpoſed of in the city, or 
on the continent, are taxed pretty high. The nobili- 
ty are allowed to trade in; the wholeſale way; to carry 
on velvet, ſilk, and cloth manufactures; and to have 
ſhares in merchant - ſnips: and ſome. of them, as the 


Palavacini, are actually the greateſt merchants in Ge- 


noa. Another very profitable article of trade carried 
on by them is banking, and dealing in bills of ex- 
change. A new academy of painting, ſculpture, ei- 
vil and military architecture, was inſtituted here in 1751. 
One may walk the ſtreets of Genoa in the night with 
the greateſt ſafety, Which is more than can be ſaid of 
many cities in Italy. Exceflive ſplendor and luxury 


are, in ſeveral reſpects, reſtrained by ſalutary laws. 


No beggars are permitted to aſk alms in Genos, and 
the inns are better than thoſe at Turin. When a ſin- 
gle perſon is buried, a kind of garland of all forts of 
artificial flowers is placed on the coffin, The Ge- 
noeſe in general are efteemed crafty, induſtrious, and 
inured to labour above the other Italians. 
: GENSING. See Paxax. EPFTY 

GENTIANA, GenTiax, in botany, a genus of 
the digynia order, belonging to the pentandria claſs 
on plants. The moſt remarkable ſpecies are the fol- 
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1. The lutea, or common gentian.of the ſhops. It 
is a native of the mountainous parts of Germany; from 
whence the roots,. the only part uſed in medicine, are 
brought to this country. Theſe have a yellowiſh- 
brown colour, and a very bitter taſte. The lower 
leaves are of an oblong oval ſhape, a little pointed at 
the end, ſtiff, of a yellowiſh green, and have five large 
veins on the back of each. The ſtalk riſes four or fave 
feet high, garniſhed with leaves growing by pairs at- 
each joint, almoſt embracing the ftalk at their baſe. 
Fhey-are of the fame form with the lower,. but dimi- 
niſh gradually in their ſize to the top. The flowers 
come out in whorls at the joints on the upper part of 
the ſtalks, ſtanding on ſhort foot - ſtalks, whoſe origin 
is in the wings of the leaves. They are of a pale 
yellow colour. The roots of this plant are very fre- 
quently uſed in medicine as ſtomachic bitters. In 
taite they are leſs exceptionable than moſt of the ſub- 


ances. of this claſs. Infuſions of gentian-root fla- 


voured with orange-peel,. are ſufficiently grateful]. 
Some years ago a poiſonous root was diſcovered 
among the gentian brought to London; the uſe of 
which occaſioned violent diſorders,. and in ſome caſes 
death. This root is eaſily diſtinguiſhed from the gen- 
tian, by its being internally of a white colour, and void. 
of bitterneſs. | 6 

2. The centaureum, or leſſer centaury of the ſhops, 
is a native of many parts of Britain. It grows on 
dry paſtures; and its height is commonly proportioned 
to the goodneſs of the ſoil, as in rich ſoils it will grow 
to the height of a foot, but in poor ones not above 
three or four inches. It is an annual plant, with up- 
right branching ſtalks, garniſhed with ſmall leaves, 
placed by pairs. The flowers grow in form of an 
umbel at the top of the ſtalk, and are of a bright 
purple colour. They come out in July, and the feed 
ripens in autumn. The plant cannot be cultivated in 
gardens. The tops are an uſeful aperient bitter, in 


which: 
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which view they are often uſed in the preſent practice 


of medicine. 

GENTILE, in matters of religion, a Pagan, ot 
worſhipper of falſe gods. 

The origin of this word is deduced from the Jews, 
who called all thoſe who were not of their name 42 
gojim, i. e. gentes, which in the Greek tranſlations of 
the Old Tel ament is rendered vu «vx in which ſenſe it 
frequently occurs in the New Teſtament ; as in Matth. 
vi. 32. „ All theſe things the nations or Gentiles 
ſeek.” Whence the Latin church alfo uſed gertes in the 
ſame ſenſe as our Gentiles, eſpecially in the New Te- 
ſtament. But, the word gerter ſoon got another fig- 
nification, and no longer meant all ſuch as were not 
Jews; but thoſe only who were neither Jews nor Chri- 
ſtians, but followed the ſuperſtitions of the Greeks and 
Romans, ce. In this ſenſe it continued among the 
chriſtian writers, till their manner of ſpeech, together 
with their religion, was publicly and by authority re- 
ceived in the empire; when gextiles, from gentes, came 
into uſe: and then both words had two ſignifications, 
viz. in treatiſes or laws concerning religion, they fig- 
nified Pagans, neither Jews nor Chriſtians 3 and in 
civil affairs, they were uſed for all fuch as were not 

Romans. h ea. 2 
. GenrTiLE, in the Roman law and hiſtory, a name 
which ſometimes expreſſes what the Romans otherwiſe 
called barbarians, whetber they were allies of Rome 
or not: but this word was uſed in a more particular 
fenſe for all ftrangers and foreigners not ſubject to the 
Roman empire. NN 1% of ug 
| (Albericus), profeſſor of civil law at 
Oxford ; an Italian by birth. He had quitted Italy 
with his father, on account of religion. He wrote 
ſeveral works; three books, in particular, De jure belli, 
which have not been unſerviceable to Grotius. He died 

at London in 1608. 1 
Gzwr1iLis (Scipio), brother to the former, and as 
celebrated a civitian as he, forſook his native country 
a that he might openly profeſs the Proteſtant religion. 
He was counſellor of the city of Nuremberg, and pro- 
feſſor of law with uncommon reputation. He was a 
eat humaniſt; and in his lectures, as well as books, 
mixed the flowers of polite learning with the thorns of 
the law. He died in 1616. 5 * 
GENTLEMAN. Under this denomination are 
* Sce comprehended all above the rank of yeomen *, where- 

Commonel'y by noblemen are truly called gentlemen. 

A gentleman is uſually defined to be one who, with - 
out any title, bears a coat of arms, or whoſe anceſtors 
have been freemen ; and by the coat that a gentle- 
man giveth, he is known to be, or not to. be, defcend- 
ed from thoſe of his name that lived many hundred 
years ſince. | | 

The word is formed of the French genti{homme; or 
rather of gentil, fine, faſhionable, or becoming; and 
the Saxon man, q. d. honeſtus, or honeſto loco natus. 
The ſame ſigniſication has the Italian gentilbuomo, and 
the Spaniſh Hidalgo, or hijo dalgo, that is, the ſon of 
ſomebody, or of a perſon of note. —If we farther 
back, we ſhall find gentleman originally derived from 
the Latin gentilis homo; which was uſed among the 
Romans for a race of noble perſons of the ſame name, 
born of free or ingenuous parents, and whoſe anceſtors 
had never been ſlaves or put to death by law. Thus Cicero, 


Gentile, 
Gentleman. 
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in bis Topics, © Gentiles ſurit, gui inter fe 86 
nomine, ul ingenuis ortundi, quorum — — 
vitatem ſeruiuit, gui capite nan funt diminuti; Kc. Sn | 
bold that it was formed from'gentile;.5. ec-pagan, he 
that the ancient Franks, bo conquered Gaul, Which 
was then converted to Chtiftiatiity,; were called gentil: 
by: the: natives, as being yet heathens; -+ Others relate. 
that towards the declenſon of the Roman. empire, % 
recorded by Ammianus Marcellinus, there were ws 
companies of brave ſoldiers, the one called gentilium 
and the other ſcutariorum; and that it was hence Fit 
derive the names gentlzman and eſquire. See Esquige 
— This ſentiment is confirmed by Paſquier, who ( ; 
poſes the appellation gentilet and eruperr td have been 
tranſmitted to us. from the Roman foldiery ;. it bein 
to the gentiles and ſcatarii, who were the braveſt of the 
ſoldiery, that the principal benefices; and portions of 
lands were aſſigned. Sce Bextrice;— The Gauls ob. 
ferving, that, during, the empire of the Romans, the 
fcutarss and gentiles had the beſt. tenements or appoint« 
ments of all the ſoldiers on the frontiers; of the pro- 
vinees, became inſenſibly accuſtorhed- to apply the fame 
names,  gentilhommes and ecuyerry, to ſuch as they 
found their kings gave the beſt proviſions .ar appaint- 
ments to. | 5191-9 ; 

GENnTLEMAN- Uſher of the Black Rad. See Ron. 

GENTLEMEN of the Chapel; officers whoſe duty and 
attendance is in the royal chapel; being in number 
thirty-two, ': Twelve of - them are ptieſts; the other 
twenty, commanty called cler of the chapel; aſſiſt in 
the performance; of divine ſervice. One of the firk 
twelve is choſen for eonfeſſor of the houſehold ; whoſe 
office it is to read prayers every morning to the houſe · 
hold fervants, to viſit the ſick, examine and prepare 
communicants, and adminiſter the ſacrament. One of 
twenty clerks, well verſed in muſie, is choſen firſt or- 
ganiſt, who. is maſter of the children, to inſtru them 
in muſic, and whatever elſe is neceſſary for the ſervice 
of the chapel ; a ſecond is likewiſe an organiſt; a third, 
a lutaniſt; and a fourth, a violiſt, There are likewiſc 
three vergers, ſo called from the filver rods they carry 
in their hands; being a ſerjeant, a ycoman, and groom 
of the veſtry: the firſt attends; the dean and fub-dean, 
and finds ſurplices and other neceſſaries for the chapel; 
the ſecond. has the whole care of the chapel, keeps the 
pews, and ſeats the nobility and gentry; the groom 
= his attendauce within the chapel-door, and looks 

ter it, 383 1 ; 11553 503 oth. » 

GENUS, among metaphyſicians and logiciars, de- 
notes a number of beings which agree in certain ge- 
neral properties common to them all: ſo that a genus 
is nothing elſe but an abſtract idea, expreſſed by ſome 
general name or term. See LoGic, n* 18, &e. 

It is plain, therefore, that by a genus. we do not 
barely ſignify one particular thing, nor yet a plurality 
of things; but a ſort or kind of things, all agreeing 
in certain general properties. | 

Fbus animal is faid to be a genus in reſpect of man 
and brute, in regard man and brute agree in the common 
nature and character of animal: ſo a right-lined figure 
of four ſides, is a genus in reſpect of a parallelogram 
and a trapezium; and fo likewiſe: is ſubſtance, 10 
reſpe& of ſubſtance extended, which is body, and 
thinking fubitance, which is mind. 

The method by which the mind advances to form 
genera 


- 
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is, according to Mr Locke, as follows. — 

| ores ſeveral ( that differ from the mind's 
idea of man, for inſtance, and therefore cannot be 
comprebended under that: name, to agree with man in 
ſome certain qualities; by retaining only thoſe quali- 
ten; and uniting them into one idea, it gets another 
more general idea, to which giving a name, it makes 
a new gends, or a/term of à more comprehenſive ex- 
tenfion. Thus, by leaving out the ſhape, und other 
roperties ſignified by the Word man, and retaining 


pp 


a body with life, ſenſe,. and ſpontaneous motion, 

5 — idea ſigniſied by the name a nim. B 
the ſame way the mind ꝓroceeia to body, ſubſtaoce, 
and at laſt to being, thing, and ſuch univerſal terms 

as ſtand for any ideas whatever. 1 55 
This ſhews the reaſon why, in defining things, we 
make uſe of the genus, namely, to ſave the labour of 
enumerating the ſeveral {imple ideas which the next 
term ſtands for: from'whence it appears, that genus 
is no more than an abſtract idea, comprehending a 
greater or leſs number of ſpecies, or more particular 
claſſes. See Stecgs. 7 
Gewvs is alſo uſed for a character or manner appli- 
cable to every thing of a certain nature or condition: 
in which ſenſe it ſerves to make capital diviſions in di- 
vers ſciences, as rhetoric; anatomy, and natural hiſtory. 
Gexus, in rhetoric. Authors diftinguiſh the art 
of rhetoric, as alſo erations or diſcourſes produced 
thereby, into three genera or kinds, demonſtrative, 
deliberative, and Judiciary. Vo the demonſtrative 
kind belong panegyrics, genethliacons, epithalami- 
ums, funeral harangues, &. To rhe deliberative 
kind bel perſuaſbons, diſſuaſions, commendations, 
ke. L 4 judicrary kind belong defences and ac- 
cuſations. %a ene 511078 KL! 
Genus, in natural hiſtory, a ſubdiviſion” of any 


/ all agreeing in 


claſs or order of natural (beings, whether of the ani- 


mal, vegetable, or mineral k 
certain common characters. Botany and Zoo- 
LOGY. F en end Naa: | 
Gexvs, in muſic, by the ancients called genus me- 
hdiz, is a certain manner of dividing and fubdividing 
the principles of melody; that is, the | co#fonant 
diſſonant intervals, into their concinnous parts. | 
The moderns! conſidering 'the octave as the moſt 
perfect of intervals, and that whereon-all the concords 
depend, in the preſent theory of muſic,” the diviſion 
of that interval is conſidered as containing the true 
diviſion of the whole ſcale. | 
But the ancients went to work ſomewhat different- 
ly: the diateſſaron, or fourth, was the Jeaft interval 
which they admitted as concord; and therefore they 
fought firlt how that might be moſt conveniently di- 
nded ; from -whenoe they conſtituted the diapente 
and diapaſon, | H | 
The diateſſaron being thus, as it were, the root and 
foundation of the ſcale, what they called the genera, 
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or kinds, aroſe from its various diviſions ; and hence Geocentric 


they defined the genus modulandi'to be the manner of 
dividing. the tetrachord 
as to ſucceſſion. T | | 
--'The-genera of muſic were three; the enharmonic, 
chromatic, and diatonic.. The two firſt were variouſly 
ſubdivided: and even the laſt, tho' that is commonly 
reckoned to be without any ſpecies ; yet different au- 
thors have propoſed different diviſions under that 
name, without giving any particular names to the 
ſpecies, as was done to the other two. 

Fox the characters, &c. of theſe ſeveral genera, ſee 
EnHaamoxnic, CurgnaTiIC; and DiaTronic, 
GEOCENT RIC, in aſtronomy, is applied to a 
planet, or its orbit, to denote it concentric with the 
earth, or as having the earth for its centre, or the 
ſame centre with the earth. 
GEOFFREY F Moxmovrn, biſhop of St Aſaph, 
called: by our ancient biographers Gallofridus Monu- 
metrnfſir. Leland conjectures that he was educated in 
a Beucdictine convent at Monmouth, where he was 
born; and that he became a monk of that order. 
Bale, and after him Pits, call him archdeacon of 
Monmouth; and it is generally aſſerted that he was 
made biſhop of St Aſaph in the year 1151 or 1152, in 
the reign. of king Stephen, His hiſtory was proba- 
bly finiſhed after the year 1138. It contains a fabu- 
lous account of Britiſh kings, from the "Trojan Brutus, 
to the reign of Cadwallader in the year 690. But 
Geoffrey, whatſoever cenſure he may deſerve for his 
eredulity, was not the inventor of the tories he re- 
lates. Ir is a tranſlation from a manuſcript written 
in the Britiſh language, and brought to England from 
Armorica by his friend Gualter, archdeacon of Ox- 
ford. But the atchievements of king Arthur, Merlin's 
prophecies, many ſpeeches and letters, were chiefly 
his own addition. In. excuſe for this hiſtorian, Mr 
Wharton judiciouſly obſerves, that fabulous hiftorics 
were then the faſhion, and popular traditions a recom- 
mendation to his book. | 

| GEOFFROY NN Faancis), a celebrated 
phyfician, botanift, and chemiſt, bora at Paris in 
1672. After having finiſhed his ſt udies, he travelled 
into England, Holland, and. Italy. In 1704, be 
received the degree of doctor of phyſic at Paris; and 
at length became profeſſor of chemiſtry, and pbyfici- 
an of the Royal College. He was a member of the 
Royal Society of London, and of the Academy of 
Sciences. wrote, 1. Several very curious Theſes 
in Latin, which were afterwards tranſlated into French. 
2. An excellent treatiſe, intitled Traftatus de Mate- 
ria Medica, ue de Medicamentorum fimplicium, hiſe 
foria, virtute, delectu, & uſu. He died at Paris, 


in 1732 | | 

APHICAL wirr, the fame with the 
ſea-mile ; being one minute, or the Goth part of a 
degree of a great circle on the earth's ſurface. 
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ZOCRAPNY (rtaypagen, from »» terra, and 
re*7 /cribo) ; the doctrine or knowledge of the 
arth, both as in itſelf, and as to its affections; or a 


defeription:of' the terreſtrial globe, and particularly of 
the kaown and mhabitable parts thereof, with all its 
different, diviſions. . 
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Srcr. I. Hiſtory of the Science. * 


| Nen 

Ar what time the ſcience of geography began firſt 
to be ſtudied among mankind is entirely uncertain. It 
is generally agreed, that the knowledge of it was de- 
rived to the Greeks, who firſt of the European na- 
tions cultivated this ſcience, from the Egyptians 
or Babylonians; ; but it is impoſſible to determine 
which of theſe two nations had the honour of the in- 
vention, Herodotus tells us, that the Greeks firſt 
learned the pole, the gnomon, and the twelve disir 
fons of the day, from the Babylonians. By Pliny, 
and Diogenes Laertius, however, we are told, that 
Thales of Miletus, firſt found out the paſſage: of che 
ſun from tropic to tropic; which he could not have 
done without the aſſiſtance of a gnomon. He is ſaid 
to have been the author of two books, the one on 
the tropic, and the other on the equinox ; both of 
which he probably determined by the gnomon ; and 
by this he was led to the diſcovery of the four ſea- 
ſons of the year, which are determined by the ſolſti- 
ces and equinoxes. 141 $6. 1563: ] F 

Thales divided the year into 365 days; which was 


undoubtedly a method diſcovered by the Egyptians, 


and communicated by them to him. It is ſaid to 
have been invented by the ſecond Mercury, ſurnamed 
Triſmegiſtus, who, according to Euſebius, lived about 
50 years after the Exodus. Pliny tells us expreſsly, 
that this diſcovery was made by obſerving” when the 


ſhadow returned to its marks; a clear proof that it 


was done by the gnomon. Thales alſo knew the me- 
thod of determining the height of bodies by the 
length of their ſhadows, as appears by his propoſing 
this method for meaſuring the. height of the Egyp- 
tian pyramids. Hence many learned men have been 
of opinion, that as the uſe of the gnomon was known 
in Egypt long before the dawn of learning in Greece, 
the pyramids and obeliſks, which to common travel- 
lers appeared only to be buildings of magnificence, 
were in reality as many ſun-dials on a very large ſcale, 
and built with a deſign to-aſcertain the ſeaſon of the 
year, by the variation of the length of their ſhadows: 
and, in confirmation of this opinion, it was found by 
M. Chazelles in 1694, that the two ſides, both of 
the larger and ſmaller pyramids, ſtood exactly north 
and ſouth ; ſo that, even at this day, they form true 
meridian lines. | | 

From the .days of Thales, who flouriſhed in the 
fixth century before Chriſt, very little ſeems to have 
been done towards the eſtabliſhment of geography 
for 200 years. During this period, there is only one 
aftronomical obſervation recorded; namely, that of 
Meton and Euctemon, who obſerved the ſummer ſol- 
ſtice at Athens, during the archonſhip of Apſeudes, 
on the 21ſt of the Egyptian month Phamenoth, in 
the morning, being the 27th of June, 432. B. C. 
This obſervation was made by watching narrowly the 
ſhadow of the gnomon, and was done with a deſign 
to fix the beginning of their cycle of 19 years. 

Timocharis and Ariſtillus, who began to obſerve 


about 295 B. C. ſeem to have been the firſt who at- 


tempted to fix the longitudes and latitudes of the fix- 
ed ſtars, by conſidering their diſtances from the equa- 
tor. One of their obſervations gave riſe to the diſ- 
covery of the preceſſion of the equinoxes, which was 


— The firſt Grecian 
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firſt obſerved by Hipparthus about 1c 
and: he made uſe of Timocha riss and Arie 
thod, in order to delineate the parallels of la 
erung be ou oy ſurface of the: earth 
ying the foundation of the ſcience of graphy a3 
we have * at preſent, 12 054i fig) ens . Te 15 
Hut though the latitudes ad longitudes were 31... 
introduced E Hipparchus, they —— rn 
to by any of the intermediate aſtronomers, till the 
days of Ptolemy. Strabo, Vitruvius, and Pliny, har 
all of them entered into a minute geographical * 
ſcription. of the ſituation of places, accurding to the 
length of the ſhadows of the gnbmon, without taking 
the leaſt notice of the! degrees and minutes of longs. 
tude and latitude. ryratader orb ons og 5 
The diſcovery of the Jongitudes and latitudes im. 
mediately laid a foundation Ge mak ing maps, or de- 
lineations of the ſurface of the earth in plane, on 4 
very different plan from what had been attempted be- 
fore. Formerly the maps were little more than rude 
outlines and topographical ſcetehes of different coun- 3% 
tries. The earlieſt were thoſe af Seſoſtris, mentioned. 
by Euſtathius; who ſays, that“ this Egyptian king 9 
baving traverſed great part of the earth, recorded his 
march in maps, and gave copies of bis maps not only 
to the Egyptians, but to the Scythians, to their great 
aſtoniſhment, —Some have imagined, that the Jews 
made a map, of the Holy Land, when they gave the 
different, portions to the nine tribes at Shiloh: for Jo- 
ſhux tells us, that they were ſent to walk through the 
land, and that they deſcribed it in ſeven parts. in a 
back ; and Joſephus tells us, chat when fothua ſent 
out people from the different tribes to meaſure the 
land, he gave them, as co ions; perſons well 
ſkilled in geometry, who could not be miſtaken in 
the trutn . TON ig19190-01 „40 
map on record is that of Ana · 
ximander, mentioned by Strabo, lib. i. p- 7. It has 
been conjectured by ſome, that this was a general 
map of the then known world, and is imagined to 
be the one referred to by Hipparchus under the de- 
ſignation of the ancient map. Herodotus minutely 
deſeribes a map made by Ariſtagoras tyrant of Mi- 
letus, which will, ſerve: to give us ſame. idea of the 
maps of thoſe ages. He tells us, that Ariſtagoras 
ſhewed it to. Cleomenes king of Sparta, with a view of 
inducing him to attack: the king of Perſia, even in his 
palace at Suſa, in order to reſtore the Tonians to their 
ancient liberty. It was traced upon braſs or copper, 
and contained the intermediate countries which were 
to be traverſed in that march. Herodotus tells vs, 
that it contained . the whole circumference. of the 
earth, the whole ſea, or ocean, and all the rivers:” 
but theſe words muſt not be underſtood literally. From 
the ſtate of geography at that time, it may be fairly 
concluded that by the /ea was meant no more than 
the Mediterranean; and therefore, the earth or land 
ſignified the coaſts of that ſea, and more particularly 
the Leſſer Aſia, extending towards the middle of Per- 
ſia. The rivers were the Halys, the Euphrates, and 
Tigris, which Herodotus mentions as neceſſary to 
croſſed in that expedition. It contained one Rraight 
line, called the Royal Highway, which took in all the 
ſtations or places of encampment from Sardis to Sufa 
Of theſe there were 111 in the whole Journeys . 
taini 


Sea, | 


3 His7ozy 
3, Mes.) 
titude, 
1 thus 
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Aa 


g. I. 
, ang 13,500 fladia, ar 1687 4 Roman miles of 
200 feet each. | 
Theſe itinerary maps of the places of encampment 
were indiſpenſably neceſſary in all armies. Athenzus 
quotes Bæton 28 author of a work intitled, The en- 
campments of Alexander's march; and likewiſe Amyn- 
tas to the ſame purpoſe. Pliny tells us, that Diog- 
netus and Bæton were the ſurveyors, of Alexander's 
marches, and then quotes the exact number of miles 
according to their menſuration; which he after- 
wards confirms by the letters of Alexander himſelf. 
It likewiſe appears, that Alexander was very care- 


.I 
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took care to employ the moſt ſkilful in every country 
for this purpoſe, The ſame author alſo acquaints us, 
that a copy of this great monarch's ſurveys, was given 
by Xenocles his treaſurer, to Patrocles the geogra- 
pher, who, as Pliny informs us, was admiral of the 
fleets of Scleucus and Antiochus. His book on geo- 
graphy is often quoted both by Strabo and Pliny ; and 
it appears, that this author furniſhed Eratoſthenes 
with the principal materials for conſtructing bis map 
of the oriental part of the world. | 


1 
4 4 

Account 
"of then 
d ent ng 
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3 geography to a regular ly em, and introduced a regu- 
jar parallel of latitude. This was traced over certain 
places where the longeſt day was of the ſame length. 
He began it from the ſtraits of Gibraltar ; and it thence 
paſſed through the Sicilian ſea, and near the ſouthern 
extremities of Peloponneſus. From thence it was con- 
tinued throngh the Ifland of Rhodes and the Bay of 
Ius; and there entering Cilicia, and croſſing the ri- 
vers Euphrates and, Tigris, it was exten to the 
mountains of India. By means of this line, he endea- 
vonred to rectify the errors of the ancient map, ſup- 
poſed to be that of Anaximander. In drawing this 
parallel, he was regulated by obſerving where the 
longeſt day was fourteen hours and an half, which Hip- 
parchus afterwards determined to be the latitude of 
36 degrees. ba, PLE | 
The firſt parallel through Rhodes was ever after- 
wards conſidered with a degree of preference, like the 
foundation-ſtone of all ancient maps; and the longi- 
tude of the then known world was often attempted to 
be meaſured in ſtadia and miles, according to the ex- 
tent of that line, by many ſucceeding geographers. 
Eratoſthenes ſoon after attempted, not only to draw 
other parallels of latitude, but alſo to trace a meridi- 
an, at right angles to theſe, paſſing through Rhodes 
and Alexandria, down to Syene and Meros; and as 
the progreſs he thus made tended naturally to enlarge 
his ideas, he at laſt undertook à Kill more arduous 4 4 
namely, to determine the circumference of the globe, 
by an actual meaſurement of a ſegment of one of its 
great circles, Here he made his computation by uni- 
, ag certain accurate obſervatious made in the heavens, 
with a correſponding diſtance carefully ſurveyed and 
| taken upon a meridian of the earth. The ſegment of 
the meridian which he pitched upon far this purpoſe, 
as that between Alexandria and Syene, the diſtance 
betwixt which places was found to be 5000 ſtadia. 
The angle of the ſhadow on the ſun-dial of Alexan- 
ta was equal to the 5oth part of the circle ; but at 
bene there was no ſhadow on the day of the ſummer 


olitice ; and that this might be the more accurately 
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ful in examining the meaſures of his ſurveyors, and 


Hef Fratotthenes was the firſt who attempted to reduce 


\ 
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obſerved, they dug a deep well, which being perpen- His roxx. 
dieular, was completely illuminated at the bottom 
when the ſun was vertical. Even this, however, was 

not ſufficient to give the exact line of the tropic ; be- 

cauſe the fun was found to be vertical, or to caſt no 

ſhadow at all, for a circular ſpace of zoo ftadia, The 

reaſon of this is, that the apparent diameter of the ſun 

is 32 minutes, and he muſt therefore appear perpendi- 

cular to an extent of ground equivalent to that ſpace. 

The inveſtigation of this problem of the circum- 
ference of the earth was eſſentially neceſſary for deter- 
mining the radical principles of all maps ; and there- 
fore the molt eminent of the ancient geographers made 
repeated attempts to diſcover this exactly. Eratoſthe- 
nes made the circumference 250,000 or 252,000 ſta- 
dia ; thus allowing 700 ſtadia, or 874 Roman miles, 
to each degree; | (7 voter whe added 25,000 ſtadia to 
this meaſurement of Eratofthenes, which increaſed the 
degree to 96 Roman miles. Poſſidonius, however, ha- 
viag obtained a more accurate meaſurement than that 
of Eratoſthenes, reduced the circumference of the 
earth to 180,000 ſtadia, and the degree to 624 Ro- 
man miles. 7 

The map of Eratoſthenes, though the beſt of Tnaccuracy 
which antiquity can boaſt, was nevertheleſs exceed- of the an- 
ingly 9 and inaccurate. It contained little nt maps 
more than the ſtates of Greece, and the dominions of 
the ſucceſſors of Alexander, digeſted according to 
the ſurveys above · mentioned. He had ſeen, indeed, 
and has quoted, the voyages of Pytheas into the great 
Atlantic ocean, which gave him ſome faint idea of the 
weſtern parts of Europe; but ſo imperſect, that they 
could not be realiſed into the outlines of a chart. Stra- 
bo tells us, that he was extremely ignorant of Gaul, 
Spain, Germany, and Britain. He was equally ig- 
norant of Italy, the coaſts of the Adriatic, Pontus, 
and all the countries towards the north, We are alſo 
told Ly the fame author, that Eratofthenes made the 
diſtance between Epidamnus or Dyrrhachium on the 
Adratic, and the bay of Thermæ on the ÆEgean ſea, to 
be only goo ſtadia, when in reality it was above 2000 ; 
and in another inſtance, he had enlarged the diſtance 
from Carthage to Alexandria to 15,000 ſtadia, when 
in reality it was no more than gooo. 

Such was the ſtate of geography and the nature of 
the maps prior to the time of Hipparchus ; who, as 
already obſerved, made a cloſer connection between 
geography and aſtronomy, by determining the longi- 
tudes and latitudes from celeftial obſervations. It mult 
be owned, however, that the previous ſteps to this 
new projection of the ſphere had been in a great mea- 
ſure made eaſy hy Archimedes, upwards of 50 years 
before the time of Hipparchus, when he invented his 
noble theorems for meaſuring the ſurface of a ſphere 
and its different ſegments. 

It appears that war has been generally the occaſion 
of making the moſt accurate maps of different coun- 
tries; — therefore geography made great advances 
from the progreſs of the —— arms. In all the pro- 
vinces occupied by that people, we find that camps 
were every where conſtructed at proper intervals, and 
roads were raiſed with ſubſtantial materials, for making 
an eaſier communication between them; and thus ci- 
viliſation and ſurveying were carried on according to 
ſyſtem throughout the extent of that large empire. 
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His rorv. Every new war produced a new ſurvey and itinerary Cooke, made by order of his Britannie Majeſty, have Histo 
of the countries where the ſcenes of action paſſed; fo 
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that the materials of geography were accumulated by 
every additional conqueſt, Polybius tells us, that at 
the beginning of the ſecond Punic war, when Hanni- 


bal was preparing his expedition againſt Rome, the 


countries through which he was to paſs, were careful- 
ly meaſured by the Romans, 
general ſurvey of the Roman empire to be made, by a 
decree of the ſenate. Three ſurveyors, Zenodoxus, 
Theodotus, and Polyclitus, had this txaſk aſſigned 
them, and are ſaid to have completed it in 25 years. 
"The Roman itineraries that are ftill extant, alſo ſhew 
what care and pains they had been at in making ſur- 
veys in all the different provinces of their empire; and 
Pliny bas filled the third, fourth, and fifth books of 
his Natural Hiſtory with the geographical diſtances 
that were thus meaſured. We have likewiſe another 
ſet of maps {till preſerved to us, known by the name 
of the Peutingerian Tables, publiſhed by Welfer and 
Bertius, which give a ſufficient ſpecimen of what Ve- 
getius calls the Itinera Pida, for the clearer direction 
of their armies in their march. . 

The Roman empire had been enlarged to its great- 


eſt extent, and all its provinces well known and ſur- 


veyed, when Ptolemy, in the reign of Antoninus Pi- 
us, about 150 years after Chriſt, compoſed his ſyſtem 
of geography. The principal materials he made uſe 
of for compoling this work, were the proportions of the 
gnomon to its ſhadow, taken by different aſtronomers 
at the times of the equinoxes and ſolſtices; calcula- 


tions founded upon the length of the longeſt days; 


the meaſures or computed diſtances of the principal 
roads contained in their ſurveys and itineraries ; and 
the various reports of travellers and navigators, who 
often determined the diſtances of places by hearſay 
and conjecture. All theſe were compared together, 


and digeſted into one uniform body or ſyſtem ; and af- 


wards were tranſlated by him into a new mathe- 
matical language, expreſſing the different degrees of 
longitude and latitude, according to the invention of 
Hipparchus, but which Ptolemy had the merit of car- 
rying into full practice and execution, after it had 
been neglected for upwards of 250 years. 
imperfect and inaccurate materials, it is no wonder to 


find many errors in Ptolemy's ſyſtem. Neither were 
theſe errors ſuch as had been introduced in the more 


diſtant extremities of his maps, but even in the ve 


centre of that part of the world which was the beſt 


known to the ancient Greeks and Romans, and where 
all the famed ancient aſtronomers had made their obſer- 
vations. Yet this ſyſtem, with all its imperfections, 
continued in vogue till the beginning of the preſent 
century. The improvements in geography which at 
that time, and ſince have taken 15 were owing to 
the great progreſs made in aſtronomy by ſeveral emi- 
nent men who lived during that period. More correct 
methods and inſtruments for obſerving the latitude 
were found out, and the diſcovery of Jupiter's ſatellites 
afforded a much eaſier method of finding the longitudes 
than was formerly known. The voyages made by 
different nations alſo, which were now become much 


more frequent than ſormerly, brought to the know- 
ledge of the Europeansa vaſt number of countries utter- 


ly unknown to them before, The late voyages of Captain 


Julius Cæſar cauſed a 


With ſuch 


contributed more to the improvement of geography 
than any thing that has been done during the 2 * 
century; ſo that now the geography of the utmoſt 
extremities of the earth is in a fair way of being much 
better known to the moderns; than ite of the moſt 
adjacent countries was to the aticients.” This, 'howe. 
ver, muſt be underſtaod only of the ſea- coaſts of theſe 
countries; for, as to their internal geography, it is leſs 
known now than before, except in a very few places, 


On the whole, it may be obſerved, that geography C 


is a ſcience even yet far from perfection. The ma 


more unfiniſhed than any of the teſt. Even the maps 
of Great Britain and Ireland are very imperfe& and 
unſatisfactory; and the numbers we have of them, va. 
ried, and republifhed, without any real improvement, 
juſtly confirm an obſervation made by Lord Bacon, 
namely, that an opinion of plenty is one of the cauſes 
of want. The late Dr Bradley was of opinion, that 
there were but two places'in England whoſe longitude 
might be depended upon as accurately taken; and that 
theſe were the obſervatory at Greenwich, and'Serburn- 
caſtle the feat of the Earl of Macclesfield in Oxford- 
ſhire; and that their diſtance was one degree in ſpace, 
or four minutes in time. Even this was found to be 
inaccurate, the diſtance in time being obſerved by the 
late tranſit of Venus to be only three minntes and 
forty-ſeven ſeconds. It were well, however, if there 
were no greater errors with regard to other places: 
but if we examine the longitude of the Lizard, we 
ſhall find ſcarce any two geographers that agree con- 
cerning it; ſome making it 4* 40 from London; o- 
thers 5®, and 52 14'; While ſome enlarge it to 60. 
Our beſt maps are therefore ſtill to be conſidered as 
unfiniſhed: works, where there will always be many 
things to be added and corrected, as different people 
have an opportunitx. ren 26990 
SECT. II. Principles and Practice of Geegraphy: 
THe practical part of geography confiſts in meaſu- 
ring the diſtances between different places on the ſur- 
face of the earth, and laying them down upon paper 
according to their different longitudes and latitudes. 
For this purpoſe, an exact obſervation of the longitudts 
and latitudes of the different places is ſufficient; for 
when once theſe are known, the diſtanee between the 
places themſelves is eaſily found, that is to ſay, pro- 
vided the extent of the circumference of the earth 1s 
known; for without this, it is impoſſible to aſcertain 


the diſtance between any two places except by aQual 


menſuration. For the ſolution of this problem, it is ol yes 
neceſſary to meaſure one degree of the earth's ſurface; mal 


ing degle 
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which may be done in the following manner. n 
found exactly the latitude of the place from whence 
your menſuration is to commence, by the directions 
given under As TROY N, 1209. proceed exact iu north · 
ward or ſouthward, carefully meaſuring the diſtance as 
you go along, till you find by another celeſtial obſer- 
vation that you are got to cne degree of latitude either 
farther north or farther ſouth than the- place fron 
whence you ſet out. The diſtance between the w 
places is the length of a degree on the earth's 22 ; 
and conſequently, if multiplied by 360, will give the 
meaſure of the wbole circumference of the earth. 
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of America and the calterniparts of Ala are, perhaps, ke, 
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a This method, however, though in theory it ſeems to 
t be fo eaſy and ſimple, is nevertheleſs attended with 
11 very great, nay, almoſt inſurmountable, difficulties in 


crlec practice. It is impoſſible to find a perfect plane on the 
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computing time, are now brought to ſuch a degree PIN SI- 
of perfection, that if two of them are exactly ſet with ghar y 
each other, they may be ſafely truſted for a much p, gcc 


longer time than what is neceſſary for the operation 


ſirface of the earth, which extends for ſo great a length, 
In the menſuration of a degree, therefore, the e ere 
tics with which the earth every where abounds are found 
to be exceeding great obſtacles. For this: reaſon, we 
are obliged to have recourſe to 8 calcu- 
lations of the diſtances between different, places, till we 
arrive at one diſtant from that whence we ſet out by a 
degree of latitude. But it is impoſſible to make any 
calculation in the trigonometrical way without ſome 
{mall error; nay, often not without a very great one; 
far the different, ſtates of the atmoſphere are found 

reatly to affect trigonometrical menſurations. Hence 
there hath ariſen a prodigious . diſagreement among 
thoſe who have attempted to meafure the circumfe- 
ference of the terraqueous globe; for as a degree of 
the earth's ſurface cannot be meaſured. but by many 
calculations, the error in one being repeated in all the 
reſt muſt neceſſarily become very conſiderable at laſt. 
Thoſe who firſt attempted this menſuration, computed 
the circumference of the earth to be 50,000 Italian 
miles; by Ptolemy it was reckoned only 21,6c0 of the 
ſame miles; and the more, modern geometricians have 


computed the, circumference, of the earth at about 


25,000 miles. o eit >| 71031 0 [ 
A method more eaſily practieable would ſeem to be 
by attempting to meaſure the degrees of longitude. 
We know, that at the equator a degree of longitude is 
equal to a degree of latitude ; but as we advance. to- 
wards either of the poles, the degrees of longitude con- 
tinually decreaſe by reaſon. of the approximation of the 
meridians to each other, till at the pole itſelf they to- 
tally vaniſh, If we know the length of a degree of 
longitude at the equator, therefore, we can ealily, by 
a geometrical calculation liable to no unavoidable er- 
ror, find the length of a degree of longitude at any 
diſtance either north or ſouth from the equator. A- 
gain, if we know the meaſure of a degree of longitude 
at any diſtance from the equator, we may eaſily, by a 
like calculation, find the length of a degree of longi- 
tude at the equator itſelf. If, therefore, attempts are 
made to meaſure” the degrees of longitude at the equa- 
tor itſelf, and in many different places north and ſouth 
from it, making at the ſame time proper geometrical 
calculations, it 18 plain that all theſe different opera- 
tions will tend to confirm or corre& one another, and 
by their mutual agreement or diſagreement amon 
themſelves we will know which of them comes — 
the truth. | 21% f = 
| As a difference in longitude makes alſo a difference 
n the hour of the day, we have from thence a much 
eaſier method of meaſuring a degree of longitude than 
of meaſuring one of latitude. We know, that if two 
Places are diſtant from each other by 15 degrees of 
unc, it will be one o'clock in the afternoon in 
if pats when it is only twelve o'clock in the other, 
/ ney are diſtant from each other by a ſingle degree 
0. ongitude, it will be four minutes after twelve at 
the one, when it is exactly twelve at the other. If 
nay, are diſtant half a degree, the difference will be 
I Tnutes; or if a quarter of a degree, the differ- 
em time will be one minute, Inſtruments for 


we now ſpeak of. Having therefore choſen our firſt 
tation, and drawn there a meridian line as directed at 
AsTRONOMY,n®174, 175. we muſt obſerve exactly when 
the ſun is in the meridian, and then fet our time-piece 
to twelve o'clock. We muſt then proceed directly 
eaſtward or weſtward a conſiderable way, till we ar- 
rive at ſome other convenient ſtation; and having 
there alſo drawn a meridian line, we are to obſerve 
exactly by it when the ſun comes to the meridian, and 
looking upon our time-piece at the ſame time, we will 
know how much the one place differs from the other 
in longitude by the diſtance of time ſhewn by the time- 


piece either before or after twelve, when the ſun is 


exactly in the meridian of the ſecond ſtation, | 

The advantages which this method hath over the 
other, ariſe from the exactneſs with which the inſtru- 
ment is ſuppoſed to meaſure time, and from there being 
a leſs ſpace on the ſurface of the earth to be meaſured 
than in the other. A minute, or even half a minute 
of time, may be obſerved by a proper inſtrument very 
exactly; and one of Mr Harriſon's time-pieces may 
undoubtedly be truſted as perfectly exact for two or 
three days. If we attempt the menſuration of a de- 

ee of longitude at the equator, we muſt chooſe our 
ſecond ſtation at a confiderable diſtance before we can 
expect a variation in time great enough to be obſerved 
with any tolerable accuracy: thus before a difference of 
one minute at the equator could be perceived, we muſt 
travel more than 17 Engliſh miles eaſtward or weſt- 
ward; but in the latitude of 60 degrees we would only 
have half that ſpace to travel, and therefore could 
meaſure it with more exactneſs; at the latitude of 70 
degrees, little more than a third of that ſpace would 
require to be meaſured ; and at 80 degrees, ſcarce an 
eighth part. The extreme cold in theſe high latitudes, 
however, renders it almoſt impoſſible to penetrate ſo 
far ; though the voyage of the Hon. Conſtantine Phipps 
afforded a very favourable opportunity for a menſura- 
tion of this kind, and ſeveral as favourable opportu- 
nities as could be wiſhed occurred in the voyages 
of captain Cook, had ſuch a thing been thought of. 
Yet it is not to be expected that the extent of 
the earth's circumference will ever be known with 
great accuracy, thongh we are certainly not yet ar- 
rived at the neareſt approximation to truth which is 
attainable on-this fubjeR. 


Hitherto we have ſuppoſed the circumference of Fart 


lobe itſelf to ex, 
| ſphere. 


the earth to be exactly circular, or the 
be a perfect ſphere ; but, from ſome obſervations, this 
appears not to be the caſe. Some time ago, the 
French. made an obſervation, ſhewing that a pendulum 
vibrates flower in proportion as it is . nearer to 
the equator: that is, the gravity or celerity of deſcent 
of the pendulum, and of all other bodies, is leſs in 
countries approaching to the equator than in places 
near either pole. This excited the curioſity of the 
celebrated philoſophers Huygens and Newton, who 
thence conjectured that the earth mult have ſome other 
figure than what was commonly ſuppoſed. Sir Iſaac 
ewton afterwards demonſtrated that this diminution 
of weight naturally ariſes from the earth's rotation 
18 R 2 round 
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PaiNC1- round its axis; which, according to the laws of cir- 
PLES cular motion, repels all heavy bodies from the axis of 
motion: ſo that this motion, being ſwiſter at the equa- 
a tor than in parts more remote, the weight of bodies 
* See Faril, muſt alſo be much leſs there than nearer the poles “. 
8 — To determine this matter, ſeveral mathematicians 
were by the French king employed to meaſure a de- 
gree on the earth's ſurface in different parts of the 
world ; and, according to their menſuratiens, the dia- 
meter of the earth from north to ſouth is ſhorter than 
„ that from eaſt to weſt, by 36 miles, 

Of finding With regard to the method of finding the longi- 
the lengi- tudes and latitudes of particular places, rules have 
_— — been already laid down under AsTRONOMY, ne 209. and 
ces. 282, 283. The ſame thing, however, may be done by 
other methods. Thus, the latitude may be found by 
obſerving exaQly the meridian altitude of the ſun, and 
knowing his declination for that day, the declination 
ſubtracted from the meridian altitude gives the com- 
plement of the latitude, and this laſt ſubtracted from 
© Jeaves the latitude required. As to the longitude, 
r Harriſon, by his invention of time-pieces which 
much more exactly than either clocks or watches 
could be made to do formerly, hath in a great mea- 
fare facilitated that. For, ſuppoſing any perſon, poſ- 
ſeſſed of one of theſe time-pieces, to ſet out on a jour- 
ney, e. g. from London. If he adjuits his time-piece 
properly before he goes away, he will know the hour 
at London exactly, let him go where he pleaſes; and 
when he hath proceeded fo far either caſtward or weſt- 
ward, that a difference is perceived betwixt the hours 
ſhown by his time-piece, and thoſe on the clocks or 
watches at the place to which he goes, the diſtance of 
that place from London in degrees and minutes of 
Jongitude will be krown ; and if the length of a de- 
gree of longitude is known, the real diſtance between 
the two places may alſo be eaſily found. It is not to 
be expected, however, that any inſtrument, with what- 
ever care it may be conſtructed, can always be de- 
pended upon as an exact meaſurer of time; and there- 
fore frequent corrections of longitudes taken in this 
manner will be neceſſary. The method of finding the 
- Jongitude from the eclipſes of Jupiter's ſatellites ap- 
pears to be the beſt of any. Eclipſes of the ſun, and 
occultations of the ſtars by the moon, are alſo very 
proper, though they happen but ſeldom. Eclipſes of 
the moon have alſo been made uſe of for this purpoſe; 
but it is found impoſſible to obſerve either the begin- 
ning or end of a lunar eclipſe with the accuracy ne- 
ceſſary for determining the longitude of any place. 
All theſe different methods agree in this, that they 
determine the longitude by the diffcrence of time be- 
tween the obſervation of the phenomenon in two 
different places; and of this time, four minutes are to 
be allowed for every degree of longitude either caſt 

or welt. | 
ot che gig. Aer the geographer is thus become acquainted 
ferent kings with the longirudes and latitudes of a great number of 
of maps, different places, he may delineate them upon paper, or 
make a map, either of the whole world, or of any 
particular country with which he is beſt acquainted. 
General maps of the world, or of very large tracts, an- 
ſwer the purpoſe of ſhewing in what manner the diffe- 
rent countries of the world lie with reſpect to each o- 
ther, They cannot be made of ſuch a ſize as to admit 
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the delineation of many particular towns or cities 


world is delineated at once, the mind can 
in more than the idea of the fitubtions 
kingdoms from one another; the ſituations of the dif. 
ferent cities of each particular kingdom being almok 
wholly overlooked, and not attended to: and this hz 


pens likewiſe where a very large portion of the globe n 
one of the four quarters, is repreſented on a ſingle ma 
Befides theſe, therefore, it is neceſſary to have part; 
cular maps of all the different eountries done upon a 
larger ſcale, that thus the mind may not be fatipued 
by endeavouring to comprehend too much at once. The 
qualificaticns which maps ought to have, in order to 
render them complete, are, 1. That they repreſent the 
countries exactly of the ſame ſhape, and in the ſame 
proportions to the eye, that they really have on the 
earth Jitfelf. 2. That the diviſions of one country 
from another be diſtinctly marked, and readil per- 
ceptible, without a diſagreeable and tedious fach 
133 the longitudes and latitudes of different places 
be found exactly on the map, and with little or no 
trouble. | > 

The ſoundation of all maps is what is called 7h: 
projedtion of the ſphere,” i. e. the delineation of thoſe 
circles apparently traced out by the fun in the hea- 
vens, upon ſome ſubſtance, either” plane or ſpherical, 
deſigned to repreſent the ſurface of the earth ; upon 
which alfo are delineated the parallels of latitude, and 
the meridians, in as great numbers as the ſize of the 
map will admit of without confufion. . 

Theſe delineations upon a ſpherical ſurface are very 
eaſy: and under the article GLosx, full directions are 
given for the conſtruction of the ſpherical fubſtances 
upon which maps of the earth and the heavens 
are vfually delineated ; and which, when furniſhed 
with the reſt of their apparatus, are called ?-rreftrial 
and celeſtial glober. The method of drawing the maps 
for theſe globes, is never followed in any other calc; 
for which reaſon it is alſo referred to the article 
GLops. The ordinary kinds of maps are conſtructed 
by delineating the circles of the ſphere ypou a plane 
ſurface, according to the rules of perſpective. This 
is properly the projection of the ſphere; and is de- 
honed to give a view of the terraqueous globe, as it 
would appear, at ſome diſtance, to an eye that could 
take in the whole extent of it at once. 


C. 1. Of Prafectiont of the Sphere, and Maps. 


Or projections there are two kinds, the orthographic 
and fereographic; both of which repreſent the ſurface 
of the earth projected upon the plane of one of its 
great circles. | | | 

I. "The orthographic ſuppoſes the eye to be placed On 
at an infinite diance in the axis of the eircle of pro 1 
jection, while the ſecond ſuppoſes it to be only in the? 
pole of that circle. The circles on which the projec- 
tions are uſually made, are, the equator, ſome of tre 
meridians, or the rational horizon of ſome particular 
place. For maps of the world, a meridian is generally 
choſen; and moſt commonly that one which paſſcs 
through Ferro, one of the Canary Iſlands, becauſe 
thus the continents of Europe, Aſia, and Africa, afe 
conveniently deliueated in one circle, and America in 


the other. 1 
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1. To project the ſphere orthographically on the line of meaſures, diſtant from the centre of the primi- Prx1 ct. 
jane of any meridian, we have only to conſider, that tive by the tangent of its elevation above the plane of n 
PRACTICE 
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Nc 
1 25 the eye is ſuppoſed to be at an infinite diſtance, all the primitive. 


etiC® the rays which come from the diſk of the earth are 5. If a leffer circle, 'whoſe poles lie in the plane of 
parallel; and conſequently all lines drayn from the the projection, were to be projected; the centre of its 
bu eye to the diſk muſt be perpendicular to the latter. repreſentation would be in the line of meaſures, di- 
je of © Let, therefore, A BCD, (fg. 1.) repreſent the ſtant from the centre of the primitive, by the ſecant | 
fen. plane of one of the meridians. The equator, which of the leſſer circles diſtance from its pole, nd its femi- oy 
pate cuts all the meridians in the middle, muſt be repre- diameter or radius be equal to the tangent of that 725 
J ſented by an infinite number of points let fall upon diſtance. ** 1 
the plane of projection, and dividing it exactly in the 6. If a leffer circle were . projected, whoſe 
ch 


middle; that is, by the right line B D. Tbe parallels poles lie not in the plane of the gyojettion, its diameter 
of latitude, — alſo perpendicular to the plane of in the projection, if it falls on; fide of the pole of 
Fs 


the meridian, will be marked out by an infinite num- the primitive, will be equal the ſam of the half tan- | 
ber of right lines let fall from their peripherics upon gents of its greateſt and eſt diſtance from the mor | 
that plane, thus forming the right lines ab, cd, &c. of the primitive, ſet e y from the centre of the 
The meridians will likewiſe be repreſented on the diſk primitive in the line of 'meaſures. * 17747 

by an infinite number of right lines let fall perpendi- 7. If the Tefſer circle to be projected fall entire} 
cularly from their peripheries upon the plane of pro- on one fide of the pole of the preqection, and do n 
jection, and thus will form the elliptic curves Alo C encompals it; then will its diameter be equal to the 
AzoC, &c. From an inſpection of the figure, thexe- difference of the half tangents of its greateſt and neareft 
fore, it appears, that in this proſeQion both longitudes diſtance from the pole of the primitive, ſet off from 
and latitudes are meaſured by a line of fines, and both the centre of the primitive one; and the ſame way in 
of them decreaſe prodigiouſly as we approach the edges the line of meaſures. | 

of the diſk; and hence the eountries which lie at a 8. In the ſtereographic projection, the angles made 
diſtance from the equator are exceedingly diſtorted, by the circles of the ſurface of the ſphere, are equal to 
and it is even impoſſible to draw them with any degree the angles made by their repreſentatives in the plane of 
of accuracy. The orthographic projection on the their projection. | 
plane of a meridian, therefore, is never uſed for a map For a demonſtration of theſe laws, fee the articles 
of the world. | Prxr$PECTIVE and-PrROJECTION. The method of de- 


2. On the plane of the equator, the orthographic lineating general maps of the world will, however, be 
projection repreſents the meridians as firaight lines eaſily underſtood by the following directions. 18 
diverging from a centre, and the parallels of latitude 1. To delineate a map of the earth upon the plane 5 : 


as concentric circles. The latter, however, ate by no of a meridian, Draw a circle of any convenient mag- — 
means to be placed at equal diſtances from each other; nitude, as ABCD, to repreſent one half of the earth's fg. 6. 
for the meridians are to be divided by the line of fines, diſc; draw two diameters AB, CD, interſecting each 
as in the laſt; and thus the equatorial parts of the other at right angles; AB will then repreſent the e- 
globe are as much diftorted and confuſed as the polar quator, and CD that meridian which is directly per- 
ones were in the foregding. This projection, therefore, pendicular to the plane of projection, C will be the 
is ſeldom uſed for a map of the whole world, though north pole, and D the ſouth pole. Divide the eircke 
it anſwers very well for a reprefentation of the polar into 360 equal parts, repreſenting the degrees of lati- 
regions. | tude; or into ſmaller parts, if it can admit of ſuch a di- 
z. On the horizon of any particular place, except viſion, to repreſent minutes. Then, by means of a ſec- 
either of the poles, or any point lying directly under tor, divide the equator AB into two lines of femitan- 
the equator, the orthographic projeQion repreſents gents EA and EB, which will repreſent the degrees of 
both Del and meridians by ſegments of ellipſes. — Then with the ſecant of 809, as a radius 
The bgure ſhews a map done on the horizon of Ur deſcribe the arch of the circle Ce D, which repreſents 
of the Chaldees: it is obvious, however, that a confi- a meridian cutting the plane of projection at an angle 
derable degree of diſtortion takes place here alſo; of 809; with the Hack of 70, deſcribe the arch Cab, 
rex 5 leſs than in the former caſes. Projections of which repreſems a meridian cutting the plane of pro- 
this kind, therefore, are uſed only for the conſtruction jection at 70; and thus proceed with the reſt of the 
of ſolar eclipſes. See AsTRoNOMY, ne 269. | meridians, which are uſvally drawn at every ten de- 
II. The eres raphic projection of the ſphere ſup- grees longitude, as the parallels are at every ten de- 
poſes the eye to be in the pole of the circle of projec- grees latitude. Theſe lalt are to be drawn with the 
non. The laws of this projedtion are, tangents for radii as the meridians are with the fe- 
1. A right circle is projected into a line of half canis ; GH, repreſenting the parallel of ten degrees, 
tangents, | : with the tangent of 809, that of 20 with the tangent of 
2. The repreſentation of a right circle, perpendi- 70, &c. The ecliptic AQB is drawn with the tan- 
cularly oppoſed to the eye, will be a circle in the plane gent of 66. 31 for a radius, its greateſt diſtance from 
of the prejection. | the equator being 23. 29. This is the moſt common 
3. The repreſentation of a circle placed oblique to projection for maps of the world, and is that on which 
the eyc, will be a circle in the plane of the projec- the map Plate CXVI. is delineated. It hath this diſad- 
tion, vantage, however, that neither the degrees of longitude 
+ If a preat Circle is to be projected upon the nor latitude continue of the ſame length, even under the 
pane of another great circle, its centre will lie in the ſame parallel; and conſequently the ſhape of the coun- 
| tries 
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PAIN: tries is ſomewhat diſtorted: it is a!ſo exceedingly diffi- 
PLES cult to find the preciſe degree of longitude or la- 


lan titude belonging to any place, upon maps of this 


C 
— kind, as muſt be evident from an inſpection of the fi- 
19 Zures, 55 | | : 
— * 3 2. On the plane of the horizon. Suppoſe, for in- 
rizan, tance, it is defired to have London the centre of the 
8 map: its latitude we will ſuppoſe to be 51 degrees 32 


xv. minutes. Take then the point E (fig. 5.) for Lon- 
don; and from this, as a centre, deſeribe the circle 
ABCD to repreſent the horizon ; which you are then 
to divide into four quadrants, and each of theſe 1ato 
yo degrees. Let the diameter BD be the meridian, 
B the northern quarter, D the ſouthern; the line of 
equinoctial eaſt and weſt ſhews the firſt. vertical, A the 
welt, C the eaſt, or a place of go degrees from the ze- 
nith in the firſt vertical. All the verticals are repre- 
ſented by right lines drawn from the centre E to the 
ſeveral degrees of the horizon, Divide BD into 180 
degrees, as in the former method; the point in EB, 
repreſenting 51 deg. 32 min. of the arch B C, will 
be the projection of the north pole, which note with 
the letter P. The point in ED repreſenting 51 deg. 
32 min. of the arch DC, (reckoning from C towards 
DPD), will be che projection of the interſection of the 
equator and meridian of London; and from this, to- 
wards P, write the numbers of the degrees, t, 2, 3, 
&c. As alſo towards D, and from B towards P, viz. 
51, 52, 53, &c. | 

Then taking the correſponding points of equal de- 
22 88, 89, &c. about thoſe, as diameters, de- 
ſcribe circles, which will repreſent parallels, or 
circles of latitude, with the equator, tropics, and 
polar circles. For the meridians, firſt deſcribe a 
circle through the three points A, P, C. This 
will repreſent the meridian go degrees from Lon- 
don. Let its centre be M in BD, (continued to the 
point N, which repreſents the ſouth pole), PN being 
the diameter, through M draw a parallcl to A C, viz. 
FH, continued each way to K and L. Divide the 
circle PHNF into 360 degrees; and from the point 
P draw right lines to the ſeveral] degrees, cutting 
KF HL; through the ſeveral points of interſection, 
and the two poles P, N, as through three given points, 
deſcribe circles repreſenting all the meridians. The 
centres for deſcribing the arches will be in the ſame 
K L, as being the ſame that are found by the former 
interſection ; but are to be taken with this caution, 
that for the meridian next BDN towards A, the moſt 
remote centre towards L be taken for the ſecond, the 
ſecond from this, &c.—The circles of longitude and 
latitude thus drawn, inſert the places from a table, 

Maps of this kind may be uſeful for particular pur- 
poles : but the irregular length of the degrees, both 
of longitude and latitnde, render them very unfit for 
repreſenting the countries in their proper ſhape ; and 
the difhculties in finding the particular degrees of lon- 
gitude and latitude are even greater in this than any 
other projection, as is evident from the inſpection of 
ſig. 4. 

"Ut. Beſides theſe, there may be a variety of other 

projections, though few of them are applicable to any 

particular purpoſe, The three following are thoſe 
moſt generally uſeful, as having each ſome peculiar 
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property which cannot be found in any other but bs; 
themſelves. | | „ 6 
1. If, inſtead of its globular figure, we ſuppoſe the ,, 10 
earth to have a conical one, it is plain, that the meri. Pr dery 
dians would be repreſented by ſtraight lines diverging „ 
from the apex of the cone, while the parallels are ſhew; Proje 
by concentric circles, placed at equal diſtances. This King in wii 
of projection is ſhewn in the map of the world, Plate xy, * 
It hath this great advantage, that the longitudes and la. — 
tit udes may be found with the greateſt eaſe, by means 
of a moveable index placed on the centre. The whole 
earth may alſo be thus repreſented on a fingle circle; 
but thus the countries towards the ſouth, pole are pro- 
digiouſly augmented in breadth in proportion to their 
length ; for the degrees of longitude conſtantly increaſe 
the farther we are removed from the pole, while thoſe 
of latitude ftill remain the ſame. This apparent error, 
however, doth not in the lealt affect the real propor. 
tion of the map, or render it more difficult to find the 
longitudes or latitudes upon it. 2 
2. Mercator's projection ſuppoſes the earth, inſtead Mere 
of a globular, to have a cylindrical figure; in conſe. Pt 
quence of which, the degrees of longitude become of fie, 
an equal length throughout the whole ſurface, and are * , 
marked out on the map by parallel lines. The circles ' 
of latitude alſo are repreſented by lines croſſing 
the former at right angles, but at unequal diftances, 
The farther we remove from the equator, the longer 
the degrees of latitude become in proportion to thoſe | 
of longitude, and that in no leſs a degree than as the 
ſecant of an arch to the radius of the circle: that is, 
if we make one degree of longitude at the equator 
the radius of a circle; at one degree diftant from the 
equator, a degree of latitude will be expreſſed by the 
ſccant of one degree; at ten degrees diſtance, by the 
ſecant of ten degrees; and ſo on. A map of the * 5 
world, therefore, cannot be delineated upon this pro- . 
jection, without diſtorting the ſhape of the countries 
in an extraordinary manner. The projection itſelf is, 
however, very ulclal in navigation, as it ſhews the dif- 
ferent bearings with perfect accuracy, which cannot be 
done upon any other map. See the map of the New 
Diſcoveries, Plate CXVII. ” 
3. The, globular projection, is an invention of g 
M. de Ia Hire, and is more uſeful than any of the projet 
former for exhibiting the true ſhape of the coun- 
tries. It may be hs 4 in the following manner: Ha- 
ving drawn a circle, repreſenting one half of the 
earth's diſc, draw two diameters as before, which ce. 
preſent the equator and vertical meridian. Divide 
each of theſe into 180 equal parts, for the meaſurcs of 
the degrees of longitude and latitude. Then, through 
the two poles, — every tenth diviſion on the equator, 
draw arches of circles for the meridians; and in like 
manner, through every tenth degree on each ſemicircle, 
draw an arch, which ſhall likewiſe paſs through every 
tenth diviſion on the meridian, for the parallels of la- 
titude. p q 
IV. The conſtruction of maps of particular parts cj 
of the earth requires a different operation. Large and 
portions of its ſurface may indeed be drawn on the coo 
plane of the meridian, as before directed; but when "® 
a ſmall part, as the iſland of Britain for inſtance, 1s ' 


be repreſented on a large ſcale, it would. be _ 
| iſh- 


II. 5 | 4 6 
. bel. diſfcult to draw the arches of ſuch large circles as 
* of are neceſſary, and therefore the following method 


0 be adopted. In this caſe, the degrees of longi- 
e wa and ana may be both repreſented by ſtraight 
It is to be remembered, however, that though 


ines. : | , | 
ces of latitude always continue of an equal 


the degr 


\ which length, it is not ſo with thoſe' of longitude. They 
ie earth mult neceſſarily decreaſe as we approach the pole. 
— The proportion in which they decreaſe, may be found 


by the line of longitudes on the plain ſcale; or by 
the following 


TABLE, ſhewing the Number of Miles contain- 
ed in a Degree o Longitude, 


Latitude from the Equator. 
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ke Suppoſe, then, it is required to draw the meridians 
le, and parallels for a map of Britain, This iſland is 
ry known to lie between 50 and 60 degrees of latitude, 
la- and two and ſeven of longitude. Having therefore cho- 
ſen the length of your degrees of latitude, you muſt 
m6 next proportion your degrees of longitude to it. By 
rge tion i the table you find, that in the latitude of 50® the 
the tical ength ot a degree of longitude is to one of latitude as 
hen weh 38,57 is to 60; that is, a degree of longitude in 
to ya 50, 18 fomewhat more than half the length of a 
and egree of latitude. The exact proportion may eaſily 


ill e taken by a. diagonal ſcale; after which you are to 


235 
mark out ſeven or eight of thoſe degrees upon a right Pxinci-- 
line, for the length of your intended map. On the ; 
extremities of this line raiſe two perpendiculars, upon p, Acre 
which mark out ten degrees of latitude for the height 
of it. Then, having completed the parallellogram, : 
conſult the table for the length of a degree of longitude  * 
in Lat. 609, which is found to be very nearly one halt 
a degree of latitude, It will always be proper, however, 
to draw a vertical meridian exactly in the middle of the n 
parallellogram, to which the meridian on each fide may * 
converge; and from this you are to ſet off the degrees 
of longitude on each fide, Then, having divided'the 
lines bounding your map into as many parts as can con 
veniently be done, to {erve for a ſcale, you may by 
their means ſet off the longitudes and latitudes with 
much leſs trouble than where curve lines are uſed; This 
method may always be followed where a particular 
kingdom is to be delineated, and will repreſent the 
true figure and ſituation of the places with tolerable ex- 
actneſs. The particular points of the compaſs, on 
which the towns le with reſpect to one another, or 
their bearings, cannot be exactly known, except by a 


| globe, or Mercator's projection. Their diſtances, how- 


ever, may by this means be accurately expreſſed, and 
this is the only kind of maps to which a ſcale of miles 
can be truly adapted. 


$. 2. Deſcription and Uſe of the Globes and Armillary 
| '- Sphere. tre b-. 
WHEN we have thus diſcovered, by means of maps, 
or any other way, the true ſituation of the different 
places of the earth with regard to one another, we 
may eafily know every other particular relative to 
them; as, how far diſtant they are from us, what hour 
of the day it is, what ſeaſon of the year, &c. at any 
particular place. As each of theſe problems, how- 
ever, would require a particular and ſometimes trou- 
bleſome calculation, machines have been invented, by: 
which all the calculations may be ſaved, and every pro- 
blem in geography may be ſolved mechanically, and in 
the moſt ay and expeditious manner. Theſe ma- 
chines are the celeſtial and terreſtrial globes, and the 
armillary ſphere; of which, and the method of uſing 
m, we proceed to give a deſcription. Ken 26 
If a map of the world be accurately delineated on The ter- 
a ſpherical ball, the ſurface thereof will repreſem the 3 
ſurface of the earth: for the higheſt hills are ſo in- Se. 
conſiderable with refpe& to the bulk of the earth, that 
they take off no more from its roundneſs than grains of 
ſand do from the roundneſs of a common globe; for 
the diameter of the earth is 8000 miles in round num- 
bers, and no known hill upon it is much above three 
miles in perpendicular height. | ; 
For the proof of the carth's being ſpherical, ſee A- 
STRONOMY, n“ 123. 8 | 
With regard to what we call zp and down, ſee the 
article Gravity. | | ; 
To an obſerver placed any where in the indefinite 
ſpace, where there is nothing to limit his view, all re- 
mote objects appear equally diſtant from him; and 
ſeem to be placed in a vaſt concave ſphere, of which 
his eye is the centre. The moon is much nearer to us 
than the ſun; ſome of the planets are ſometimes: nearer,. 
and ſometimes farther from us, than the ſun ; others 
of them never come ſo near to us as the ſun OE 
8 
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Pxixc1- the remoteſt planet ia our ſyſtem is beyond compari- 
: — ſon nearer to us than any of the ſixed ſtars are: and 
pa er iet Vet all theſe celeſtial objects appear equally diſtant from 
8 us. Therefore, if we imagine a large hollow ſphere 
of glaſs to have as many oright ſt uds Red to its inſide, 
T 25 as there are ſtars viſible in the heaven, and theſe ſtuds 
1 to be of different magnitudes, and placed at the ſame 
and of the angular diſtances from each other as the ſtars are; the 
earth repre- ſphere will be a true repreſentation of the ſtarry heaven, 
ſented in a to an eye ſuppoſed to be in its centre, and viewing it all 
machine. around. And if a ſmall globe, with a map of the earth 
it, be placed on an axis in the centre of this ſtarry 
ſphere, and the ſphere be made to turn round on this 
axis, it will repreſent the apparent motion of the hea- 

vens round the earth. 

If a great circle be ſo drawn upon this ſphere, as to 
divide it into two equal parts or hemiſpheres, and the 
plane of the circle be perpendicular to the axis of the 
ſphere, this circle will repreſent the eguinoctial, which 
divides the heaven into two equal parts, called the 
northern and the ſouthern hemiſpheres ; and every point 
of that circle will be equally diſtant from the e, or 
ends of the axis in the ſphere, That pole which is in 
the middle of the northern hemiſphere, will be called 
the north pc of the ſphere; and that which is in the 
middle of the ſouthern hemiſphere, the ſouth pale. 

If another grand circle be drawn upon the ſphere, in 
ſuch a manner as to cut the equinoctial at an angle of 
234 degrees in two oppoſite points, it will repreſent 
the ecliptic, or circle of the ſun's apparent annual mo- 
tion; one half of which is on the north fide of the e- 
quĩnoctial, and the other half on the ſouth, 

If a large ſtud be made to move caſtward in this e- 
cliptic, in ſuch a manner as to go quite round it in the 
time that the ſphere is turned round weſtward 366 
times upon its axis ; this ſtud will repreſent the ſun, 
changing his place every day a 365th part of the eclip- 
tie; and going round weſtward, the ſame way ag the 
ſtars do; but with a motion ſo much ſlower than the 
motion of the ſtars, that they will make 366 revolu- 
tions about tbe axis of the ſphere, in the time that the 
ſun makes only 365. During one half of theſe revo- 


lutions, the ſun will be on the north fide of the equi- 


noctial; during the other half, on the ſouth ;z and at 
the end of each half, in the equinoctial. 

If we ſuppoſe the terreſtrial globe in this machine to 
be about one inch in diameter, and the diameter of the 
ſtarry ſphere to be about five or ſix feet, a ſmall inſect 


on the globe would ſee only a very little portion of its 


furface ; but it would ſec one half of the ſtarry ſphere, 
the convexity of the globe hiding the other half from 
its view. If the ſphere be turned weſtward round the 
globe, and the inſeA could judge of the appearances 
which ariſe from that motion, it would ſee ſome ſtars 
riſing to its view in the eaſtern ſide of the ſphere, whilſt 
others were ſetting on the weſtern: but as all the ſtars 
are fixed to the ſphere, the ſame ſtars would always 
riſe in the ſame points of vicw on the caſt fide, and ft 
in the ſame points of view on the welt fide. With 
the ſun it would be otherwiſe; becauſe the ſun is not 
fixed to any point of the ſphere, but moves ſlowly 
along an oblique circle in it. And if the inſe& ſhould 
look towards the ſouth, and call that point of the 
globe, where the equinoRial in the ſphere ſeems to cut 
it on the left ide, the ca print; and where it cuts the 


ſible horizon is that circle which a man ſtanding upon 18 


plane, and that of the rational horizon, will ſeem to 


lobe on the right ſide, the au point; the 1; bed. l. 
5 would dee the ſun riſe bes he the led "2100 
north of the weſt, for 1824 revolutions ; after which 9 
for as many more, the ſun would riſe ſouth of tlie eaſt, PRAcTH 
and ſet ſouth of the weſt. And in the whole 365 revo. 
lutions, the ſun would riſe only twice in the cal point 
and ſet twice in the weſt. All theſe appearances would 
be the ſame, if the ſtarry ſphere ſtood (till (the ſun on- 
ly moving in the ecliptic) and the earthly plobe were 
turned round the axis of the ſphere eaſtward, For, as 
the inſect would be carried round with the globe. he 
would be quite inſenſible of its motion, and the ſun ang 
ſtars would appear to move welt ward. 

We may imagine as many circles deſcribed u 
the earth as we pleaſe ; and we may imagine the plane 
of any circle deſcribed upon the earth to be continued, 
until it marks a circle in the concave ſphere of the 
heavens. 


The horizon is either en/ible or rational. The ſen- Dei, 


a large plane obſerves to terminate his view all around, 
where the beaven and earth ſcem to meet. The plane 
of our ſenfible horizon continued to the heaven, divides, 
it into two hemiſpheres ; one viſible to us, the other 
hid by the convexity of the earth. 

The plane of the rational horizon, is ſuppoſed pa- 
rallel to the plane of the ſenſible; to paſs through the 
centre of the earth, and to be continued to the hea- 
vens, And although the plane of the ſenſible horizon 
touches the earth in the place of the obſerver, yet #hir 


coincide in the heaven, becauſe the whole earth is but 
a point compared to the ſphere of the heaven. 

The earth being a ſpherical body, the horizon, or li- Th; 
mit of our view, muſt change as we change our place, 

The poles of the earth, are thoſe two points on its 
ſurface in which its axis terminates. The one is called 
the north pale, and the other the ſouth pule. 

The poles of the heavens, are thoſe two points in 
which the earth's axis produced terminates in the 
heaven; ſo that the 797th pale of the heaven is direQ- 
ly over the north pole of the earth, and the on pole 
of the heaven is directly over the ſouth pole of the 
earth. | 1 

The equator is 2 great circle upon the earth, every Eh 
part of which is equally diſtant from either of the poles, 
It divides the earth into two equal parts, called the vcr- 
thern and ſouthern hemiſpheres. If we ſuppoſe the plane 
of this circle to be extended to the heaven, it will mark 
the equinodial therein; and will divide the heaven into 
two equal parts, called the northern and fouthern ha- 
miſpheres of the heaven. . | 

The meridian of any place is a great circle paſſing Ve 
through that place and the poles of the earth. We may 
imagine as many ſuch meridians as we pleaſe; becauſe 
any place that is ever ſo little to the eaſt or welt ofany 
other place, has a different meridian from that place; 
for no one circle can paſs through any two ſuch places 
and the poles of the earth. 

The meridian of any place is divided by the poles 
into two ſemicircles : that which paſſes thro? the place 
is called the geographical, or upper, meridian ; and that 
which paſſes through the oppolite place, is called thc 
lower meridian. | 

When the rotation of the earth brings the plane * 
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1 the geographical meridian to the ſun, it is non or mid- 
+ Jay to that place; and when the lower meridian comes 
d to the ſuny it is mid-Highte T9 mn RN 
riet All places lying under the ſame geographieal meri · 
Jian, have their noon at the ſame time, and conſe- 
nently all the other hours. All thoſe places are 
ſaid to have the ſame ſongitude, bechuſe no one of them 
lies either eaſt ward or weltward from any of the reſt. 
If we imagine 24 ſemicircles, one of which is the 
geographical meridian of a given place, to meet at-the 
poles, aud to divide the equator into 24 equal parts; 
cach of thoſe meridians will come round to the fun in 
24 hours, by the earth's equable motion round its axis 
in that time. And, as the equator contains 360 de - 
rees, there will be 15 degrees contained between any 
two of theſe meridians which are neareſt to one ano» 
ther: for 24 times 15 is 360. And as the earth't 
motion is eaſt ward, the ſun's apparent motion will be 
weltwatd, at the rate of 15 degrees each hour. There 
fore, F 11 1 
They whoſe geographical meridian is 15 degrees 
weſtward from us, have noon, and every other hour, an 
hour ſooner than we have. They whoſe meridian is 
fiteen degrees weſtward from us, have noon, and e- 


on in proportion, reckoning one hour for every fifteen 
degrees. | L ITS] 
For the ecliptic circle, ſigns, and degrees, ſee A- 
STRONOMY, n“ 122,.— 1377. 5 
The tropics are leſſer circles in the heaven, parallel 
to the equinoctial; one on each ſide of it, touching 
the ecliptic in the points of its greateſt declination 
ſo that each tropic 18 234 degrees from the equinoc- 
tial, one on the north fide of 1t, and the other on the 
ſouth, The northern tropic touches the ecliptic at 
the beginning of Cancer, the ſouthern at the begin- 
ning of Capricorn; for which reaſon the former is call- 
ed the tropic of Cancer, and the latter the frepic of Ca- 
Capricorn. 4 n! 
The polar circles in the heaven, are each 234 de- 
grees from the poles, all around. That Which goes 
round the north pole, is called the ardic circle. The 
ſouth polar circle, is called the antardic circle, from 
ts being oppolite to the arctic. | 
The ecliptic, tropics, and polar circles, are | drawn 
upon the terreſtrial globe, as well as upon the celeſ- 
tial, But the ecliptic, being a great fixed circle in 
the heavens, cannot properly be Rid to belong to the 
terreſtrial globe; and is laid down u it only for 
the convenieney of ſolving ſome ads och So that, 
if this circle on the terreſtrial globe was properly di- 
wded into the months and days of the year, it would 
not only ſuit the globe better, but would alſo make 
the problems thereon much eaſier. 


I. Deſcription of the Terreftrial Glebe. 


4 * equator, ecliptic, and tropics, polar circles, 
4 d meridians, are laid down upon the globe in the 
a wee already deſcribed. The ecliptic is divided 

"road igns, and each fign into 30 degrees. Each 
8 8 2 31 degrees from the equator, and each po- 
5 yt e 23x degrees from its reſpective pole. Circles 
| awn parallel to the equator, at every ten degrees 

ance from it on each fide to the poles : theſe circles 


8 "on cf latitude. On large globes there 


o 


very other hour, an hour later than we have: and ſo 
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are circles drawn perpendicularly through 


degree of the equator, interſecting each other at the 
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poles : but on globes of or under a foot diameter, pg 1cricr 


the equator; theſe circles are generally called merid:- 
ans, ſometimes circles of longitude, and at other times 
bour-circles. N v | | 
The globe is hung in 2 braſs-ring called the brazen 
meridian; and turns upon a wire in each pole ſunk 
half its thickneſs into one ſide of the meridian, ring; 
by which means that ſide of the ring divides, the globe 
into two equal patts, called the ea//ern and; weſtern 
hemiſpheres i as the equator diyides it into two equal 
parts; called the northern and ſouthern hemiſpheres. 
The ring is divided into 360 equal parts or degrees, 
on the (fide wherein the axis of the globe turns. One 


half of theſe degrees are numbered, and reckoned, 


from the equator to the poles, where they end at 90: 
their uſe is to ſhew the latitudes of places. The de- 
grees on the other half of the meridian are numbered 
from the poles to the equator, whefe they end at 90; 
their uſe is to ſhew how to elevate either the north or 
ſouth pole above the horizon, according to the latitude of 
any given place, /as it is north or ſouth of the equator. 
The brazen meridian is let into two notches made 
in a broad flat ring called the wooden horizon ; the 
upper ſurface of which divides the globe into two 
equal parts, called the upper; and lower hemiſpheres. 
One notch is in the north point of the horizon, and 
the other in the ſouth. - On this horizon are. ſeveral] 
concentric circles; which contain the months and days 
of the year, the ſigns and degrees anſwering to the 
ſon's place for each month and day, and the 32 points 
of the compaſs.— The graduated fide of the braſs me- 
ridian lies towards the eaſt fide of the horizon, and 
ſhould be generally kept towards the perſon who works 
problems by the globes; pf 3-1 
| "There is a {mill horary circle, fo fixed to the north 
part of the brazen meridian, that the wire in the north 
pole of the globe is in the centre of that circle ; and 
on the wire is an index, which goes over all the 24 
hours of the circle, as the globe is turned round its 
axis. Sometimes there are two horary circles, one 
between each pole of the globe and the brazen meridian. 
There is a thin ſlip of braſs, . called the quadrant of 
altitude, which is divided into go equal parts or de- 


grees, anſwering exactly to ſo many degrees of the 


equator. It is occafionally fixed to the uppermoſt 
point of the brazen meridian by a nut and ſcrew. The 
divifions end at the nut, and the quadrant is turned 
round upon it. 17 0 | 
2. Deſeription and Uſe of the Armillary Sphere. 


THe exterior parts of this machine are, a compages 


they are only drawn through every fifteenth. degree of —— 
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Armillary 
ſphere de- 


of braſs rings, which repreſent the principal circles of ſeribed. 


the heaven, viz. 1. The equinoRial AA, which is di- 


Plate CXVI 


vided into 360 degrees (beginning at its interfeQion g,, ,, 


with the ecliptic in Aries) for ſhewing the ſun's right 
aſcenſion in degrees; and alſo into 24 hours, for ſhew- 
ing his right aſcenſion in time, 2. The ecliptic BB, 
which is divided into 12 ſigns, and each ſign into 30 
degrees, and alſo into the months and days of the 
year; in ſuch a manner, that the degree or point of 
the ecliptic in which the ſun is, on any given day, 
ſtands over that day in the circle of months. 3. The 
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tropic of Cancer CC, touching the ecliptic at the be- 
TW. of Cancer in e, and the tropic of Capricorn 

D, touching the ecliptic at the beginning of Ca- 
pricorn in /; each 2345 degrees from the equinoctial 
circle. 4. The arctic circle E, and the antar&ic 
circle F, each 234 degrees from its reſpeQive pole at 
N and S. 5. The equinoctial colure GG, paſting 
through the north and ſouth poles of the heaven at N 
and 5, and through the equinoQial points Aries and 
Libra, in the echptic. 6. The ſolſtitial colure HH, 
paſſing through the poles of the heaven, and through 
the ſolſtitial points Cancer and Capricorn in the ec- 
liptic, Each quarter of the former of theſe colures is 
divided into 90 degrees, from the equinoctial to the 
Poles of the world, for ſhewing the declination of the 
ſun, moon, and ſtars; and each quarter of the latter, 
from 'the ecliptic at e and F, to its poles b and d, for 
ſhewing the latitude of the ſtars. | 

In the north pole of the ecliptic is a nut h, to which 
is fixed one end of a quadrantal wire, and to the other 
end à ſmall ſun Y, which is carried round the ecliptic 
BB, by turning the nut: and in the ſouth pole of the 
ecliptic is a pin d, on which is another quadrantal 
wire, with a ſmall moon Z upon it, which may be 
moved round by the hand: but there is a particular 
contrivance for cauſing the moon to move in an orbit 
which croſſes the ecliptic at an angle of 5 degrees, 
in two oppoſite points called the moon's nodes ; and 
alſo for ſhifting theſe points backward in the ecliptic, 
as the ment nodes ſhift in the heaven. 3 

Within theſe circular rings is a ſmall terreſtrial 
globe J, fixt on an axis XX, which extends from the 
north and ſouth poles of the globe at u and , to thoſe 
of the celeſtial ſphere at M and S. On this axis is 
fixed the flat celeſtial meridian LL, which may be ſet 
directly over the meridian of any place on the globe, 
and then turned round with the globe, ſo as to keep 
over the ſame meridian upon it. This flat meridian 
is graduated the ſame way as the braſs meridian of a 
common globe, and its uſe is much the ſame. To this 
globe is fitted the moveable horizon MM, fo as to 
turn upon two ſtrong wires proceeding from its eaſt 
and weſt points to the globe, and entering the globe 
at the oppoſite points of its equator, which is a move · 
able braſs ring let into the globe in a groove all a- 
round its equator. The globe may be turned by hand 
within this ring, ſo as to place any given meridian 
upon it, directly under the celeſtial meridian LL. The 
horizon 13 divided into 360 degrees all around its out- 
ermoſt edge, within which are the points of the com- 
paſs for ſhewing the amplitude of the ſun and moon 
both in degrees and points. The celeſtial meridian 
LL, paſſes thro' two notches in the north and ſouth 
points of the horizon, as in a common globe : but 
here, if the globe be turned round, the horizon and 
meridian turn with it. At the ſouth pole of the ſphere 
is a circle of 24 hours, fixed to the rings; and on the 
axis is an index which goes round that circle, if the 
globe be turned round its axis. 

The whole fabric is ſupported on a pedeſtal N, and 
may be elevated or depreſſed upon the joint O, to any 
number of degrees from © to 9o, by means of the arc 
P, which is fixed in the ſtrong braſs arm ©, and 
flides in the upright piece R, in which is a ſcrew at 
r, to fix it at any proper elevation, | 


ſphere, it is needleſs to enlarge any farther upon it. 


Se 
In the box T are two wheels (as in Dr Lone: _ 
ſphere), and two pinions, whoſe axes come out * 1 
and U either of which may be turned by the ſmall * 
winch . When the wineh is put upon the axis. Pr ger 
and turned backward, the terteſtria] globe, with ite ho. 
rizon and celeſtial meridian, keep at reſt; and th 
whole ſphere of circles turns round from eaſt, by fourh. 
to weſt, carrying the ſun 2, and moon Z, round the 
lame way, and caufing-them to riſe above and ſet be. 
low the horizon. But when the winch is put upon 
the axis U, and turned foreward, the ſphere with the 
ſun and moon keep at reſt ; 'and the earth, with its 
horizon and meridian, turn round from weſt, by ſouth 
to caſt ; and bring the ſame points of the horizon * 
the ſun and moon, to which theſe bodies came when 
the earth kept at reſt and they were carried round it: 
ſhewing that they riſe and ſet in the ſame points of 
the horizon, and at the ſame times in the hour-circle, 
whether the motion be in the earth or in the heaven, 
If the earthly globe be turned, the hour-index goes 
round its hour-circle z but if the ſphere be turned 
the hour-circle goes round below-the index. - 

And ſo, by this conſtruction, the machine is equally 
fitted to ſhew either the real motion of the earth, or 
the apparent motion of the heaven. 1 

To rectify the ſphere for uſe, firſt ſlacken the ſcrew 
in the upright ſtem R, and taking hold of the arm 
A, move it up or down until the given degree of la. 
titude for any place be at the fide of the ſtem R; and 
then the axis of the ſphere will be properly elevated 
ſo as to ſtand parallel to the axis of the world, if the 
machine be ſet north and ſouth by a ſmall compaſs; 
this 'done, count the latitude from the north pole, up- 
on the celeftial meridian LL, down towards the north 
notch of the horizon, and ſet the horizon to that'la- 
titude ; then, turn the nut þ until the ſun F comes to 
the given day of the year in the ecliptic, and the ſun 
will be at its proper place for that day: find the place 
of the moon's aſcending node, and alſo the place of 
the moon, by an Ephemeris, and ſet them right ac- 
cordingly :' laſtly, turn the winch V, until either the 
ſun comes to the meridian LL, or until the meridian 
comes to the ſun (according as you want the ſphere or 
earth to move) and ſet the hour- index to the XII, 
marked noon, and the whole machine will be rectified. 
Then turn the winch, and obſerve when the 
ſun or moon riſe and ſet in the horizon, and the hour- 
index will ſhew the times thereof for the given day. 

As thoſe who underſtand the uſe of the globes will 
be at no loſs to work many other problems by this 


bl 


3. Directions for uſing Globes. 

In uſing globes, keep the eaſt ſide of the horizon 
towards you (unleſs the problem requires the _ 
of it), which ſide you may know by the word = 
upon the horizon ; for then you have the gr 
fide of the meridian towards you, the quadrant of al- 
titude before you, and the globe divided exactly into 
two equal parts, by the graduated ſide of the meri- 
dian. | | 

In working ſome problems, it- will be neceſſary — 
turn the ren lobe and horizon about, that you 1 he 
look on the welt fide thereof; which turning W of 
apt to jog the ball ſo, as to ſhift away that degre "he 
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o the globe which was before ſet to the horizon or me- 
* ridian: to avoid which inconvenience, you may thruſt 
d :- the feather-end of a quill between the ball of the 
rie obe and the brazen meridian; which, without hurt- 
e the ball, will keep it from turning in the meri- 
Jan whilſt you turn the welt ſide of the horizon to- 
wards Jou. n . 
Pros. I. To find the latitude and 3 of any 
iven place upon the globe — Turn the globe on its axis, 
til the given place comes exactly under that gra- 
4uated fide of the braſen meridian on which the de- 
rees are numbered from the equator ; and obſerve 
what degree of the meridian the place then lies under; 
which is its latitude, north or ſouth, as the place is 
north or ſouth of the equator. 5 ä 
The globe remaining in this poſition, the degree of 
the equator, which is under the braſen "meridian, is 
the longitude of the place, which is eaſt or weſt, as the 
lace lies on the eaſt or weſt fide of the firſt meridian 
of the globe. —All the Atlantic ocean, and America, 
is on the weſt ſide of the meridian of London; and 
the greateſt part of Europe, and of Africa, together 
with all Afia, is on the eaſt fide of the meridian of 
London, which is reckoned the fr/# meridian of the 
globe by the Britiſh geographers and aſtronomers. 
Pros. II. The longitude and latitude of a place being 
given, to find that place on the glube.—Look for the gi- 
ven longitude in the equator (counting it eaſtward or 
weſtward from the firſt meridian, as it is mentioned to 
be eaſt or weſt ;) and bringing the point of longitude 
in the equator to the braſen meridian, on that fide 
which is above the ſouth point of the horizon : then 
count from the equator, on the braſen meridian, to the 
degree of the given latitude, towards the north or 
ſouth pole, according as the latitude is north or ſouth ; 
and under that degree of latitude on the meridian, you 
will have the place required. | CELTS! 
Pros, III. To find the difference of longitude, or 
diference of latitude, between any two given places.— 
Bring each of theſe places to the braſen meridian, and 
ſee what its latitude is: the leſſer latitude ſubtracted 
from the greater, if -both places are on the ſame fide 
of the equator, or both latitudes added together if 
they are on different ſides of it, is the difference of la- 
titude required. And the number of degrees contain- 
ed between theſe places, reckoned on the equator, 
vhen they are brought ſeparately under the braſen 
meridian, is their difference of longitude, if it be leſs than 
180 ; but if more, let it be ſubtracted from 360, and the 
remainder is the difference of longitude required. Or, 
Having brought one of the places to the braſen 
meridian, and ſet the hour-index to XII, turn the 
globe until the other place comes to the braſen meri- 
dan; and the number of hours and parts of an hour, 
row over by the index, will give the longitude in time; 
, ys may be eafily reduced to degrees, by allowing 
* 8 every hour, and one degree for every 
hrs 45 ow we ſpeak of bringing any place to the 
„en meridian, it is the graduated fide of the meri- 
3 that is meant. 
ROB, IV. Any place being given, to find all thoſe 
p wer that have the ſame Parr 2 or 5 with . 
ring the given place to the braſen meridian ; then 


al thoſe places which lie under that fide of the meri- 


dian, from pole to pole, have the ſame longitude with Pza1xc x- 
the given place. Turn the globe round its axis; and *-_S 
all thoſe places which paſs under the ſame degree of pi 
the meridian that the given place does, have the ſame 
latitude with that place. . 
Since all latitudes are reckoned from the equator, 
and all longitudes are reckoned from the firſt meridian, 
it is evident, that the point of the equator which is 
cut by the firſt meridian, has neither latitude nor lon- 
gitude.— The greateſt latitude is go degrees, becauſe 
no place is more than 90 degrees from the equator : 
And the greateſt longitude is 180 degrees, becauſe 
no place is more than 180 degrees from the firſt me- 
ridian. =] | 411 
Po. V. To find the . geen and anti- 
es, of any given place. — Bring the given place to 
2 . 1 and bavidg and its Iatitude, 
keep the globe in that ſituation, and count the ſame. 
number of degrees of latitude from the equator to- 
wards the contrary pole; and where the reckoning: 
ends, you have the antæci of the given place upon the 
globe. Thoſe who live at the equator have no anteci. 
The globe remaining in the ſame poſition, ſet the 
ner el oy the upper XII on the horary circle, and 
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turn the globe until the index comes to the lower XII; 
then, the place which lies under the meridian, in the 
ſame latitude with the given place, is the perieci requi- 
red. Thoſe who live at the poles have no perieci. 
As the globe now ftands (with the index at the low - 
er XII), the antipodes of the given place will be under 
the ſame point of the braſen meridian where its ant᷑ 
ci ſtood before. Every place upon the globe has its 
antipoder. TER | 2 
- Pros. VI. To find the diſtance between any two 
places on the plobe.-Lay the graduated: edge of the 
quadrant of altitude over both the places, and count 
the number of degrees intercepted between them on 
the quadrant ; then multiply theſe de by 60, and 
the product will give the diſtance in geographical 
miles: but to find the diſtance in miles, multiply the 
degrees by 69x, and the pn will be the number 
of miles required. Or, take the diſtance betwixt any 
two places with a pair of compaſles, and apply that 
extent to the equator z the number of degrees, inter- 
cepted between the 1 of the compaſſes, is the 
diſtance in degrees of a great circle ; which may be 
reduced either to geographical miles, or to Engliſh 
miles, as above. | 
Pros. VII. A place on the globe being given, and 
its diſtance from any other place ; to find all the other 
places upon the globe which are at the ſame diſtance 
from the given place. Bring the given place to the bra- 
ſen Ae Nay and ſcrew the quadrant of altitude to 
the meridian directly over that place; then keeping 
the globe in that poſition, turn the quadrant quite 
round upon it, and the degree of the quadrant that 
touches the ſecond place will paſs over all the other 
places which are equally diſtant with it from the gi- 
ven place. is | 
This is the ſame as if one foot of a pair of compaſ- 
ſes was ſet in the given place, and the other foot ex- 
tended to the ſecond place, whoſe diſtance is known; 
for if the compaſſes be then turned round the firſt 
place as a centre, the moving foot will go over all 
thoſe places which are at the ſame diſtance with the 
18 8 2 ſecond 
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Pros. VIII. The hour of the day at any place be- 
ing given, to find all thoſe places where it is noon at that 
tire. — Bring the given place the braſea meridian, and 
ſet the index to the given hour; this done, tura the 
globe until the index points to the upper. XII, and then 
all the places that lie under the braſen meridian have 
noon at that time. | 

N. B. The upper XII always ſtands for noon ; and 
when the bringing of any place to the braſen meridian 
is mentioned, the fide of that meridian on which the 

ces are reckoned from the equator is meant, un- 
lets the contrary fide be mentioned. 1 

Pros. IX. The hour of the day at any place being 
given, to find what o'clock it then it at any ather place. 
— Bring the given place to the braſen meridian, and ſet 
the index to the given hour; then turn the globe, un- 
till the place where the hour is required comes to the 
meridian, and the index will point out the hour at 
that place. | | | ö 

Pros. X. To find the ſun's place in the ecliptic, and 
his declination, for any given day of the year. Look 
on the horizon for the given day, and right againſt it 
you have the degree of the ſign in which the ſun is (or 
his place) on that day at noon. Find the fame degree 
of that ſign in the ecliptic line upon the globe, and 
having brought ĩt to the brafen meridian, obſerve what 
degree of the meridian ſtands over it;; for that is the 
ſun's. deolinatian, reckoned from the equator. 

Pro. XI. Tie day of the month being given, to find: 
all thoſe places of the earth over which the ſun will paſs 
vertically an that day. Find the ſun's place in the e- 
cliptic for the given day, and having brought it to 
the brafen meridian, obſerve what point of the meri- 
dian is over it; then, turning the globe round its axis, 
all thoſe places which paſs under that point of the me · 
ridian are the places required; for as their latitude is 
equa), in degrees and parts of a degree, to the ſun's 
declination, the ſun mult be directly over-head to each 
of them at its reſpective noon. 

Pros. XII. A place being given in the torrid zone, 
71 find thoſe two days cf the year on which the ſun ſhall 
be vertical to that place. — Bring the given place to the 
braſen meridian, and mark the degree of latitude that 
is exactly over it on the meridian ; then turn the globe 
round its axis, and obſerve the two degrees of the e- 
cliptic which paſs exactly voder that degree of lati- 
tude: laſtly, find on the wooden horizon, the two days 
of the year in which the ſun is in thoſe degrees of the 
ecliptic, and they are the days required: for on them, 
and none elfe, the fun's delination is equal to the la- 
titade of the given place; and conſequently, he will 
then be vertical to it at noon. 7 x 

Pos. XIII. To find all thoſe places of the north fri- 
gid zone, where the ſun begins to ſhine canſtantiy auith- 
out ſetting, on any green day, from the 21ſt of March 
ts the 23d of September. On theſe two days, the fun 
is in the equinoctial, and enlightens the globe exactly 
from pole to pole: therefore, as the earth turns round 
its axis, which terminates in the poles, every place 
upon it will go equally through the light and the dark, 
and fo make the day and night equal to all places of the 
earth. But as the fun declines from the equator, to- 
wards either pole, he will ſhine. juſt as many degrees 
round that pole, as are equal to his declination from 


the equator : ſo that no place withi i 
the pole will then go throvgh Lr 
* conthnently the ſur will not ſet to it. 
the ſun's declination is northward, fro 
March to the 23d of September, 1 OS: 646.6 
ſhine round the north pole all that time; ang on Fl 
day that he 18 in the northern tropic, he ſhines v 5 
ha 2 _—_ 2 ſo that no place within 
the nort olar circle goes. through an | 
dark on . day. Therefore, = : ? 28 arg 
Having brought the ſon's. place for the given day to 
the braſen meridian, and found his declination (b 
Prob. IX.) count as many degrees. on the meridian 
from the north pole, as are equal to the ſon's decling. 
tion from the equator, and mark that degree from the 
pole where the reckoning ends: then turning the globe 
round its axis, obſerve what places in the north rigid 
zone paſs direaly under that mark; for they are the 
places required, 1.40 £64 $62 wa 
The like may be done for the ſonth frigid zone, 
from the 23d of September to the 2 f ſt of March, du, 
ring which time the ſun ſhives conſtantly on the forth 


| Now, as 
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Pros. XIV. To find the place over which the fun ir 
vertical at any hour of a given day.— Having found 
the ſun's declination for the given day (by Prob. X.) 
mark it with a chalk on the brazen meridian; then 
bring the place where you are (ſuppoſe Edinburgh) 
to the brazen meridian, and ſet the index; to the gen 
hour; which dove, turn the glube o its axis, until 
the index points to XII at neon; and che place on 
the globe, whiich is then directly under the point of 
the fan's declination marked upon the meridian, has 
_ 1 that moment 16 the zenich, or directly over 
e 1 01 70 4% 33 11 gone, ,- 
Prob. XV. Je day arid. hour of lunar eclipſe le. 
ing given; ls find all thoſe places of the earth to which it 
will be vifeble. — The moon is never eclipfed but when 
the is full, and ſo directly oppefite to the ſun, that the 
earth's ſhadow falls upon her. Therefore, whatever 
place of the earth the ſun is vertical to at that time, 
the moon mult be vertical to the antipodes of that 
place: ſo that the ſun will be then viſible to one baff 
of the earth, and the moon ta the other. ' 
Find the place to which the ſun. is vertical at the 
iven hour (by Prob. XIV.) elevate the pole to the 
— of that place, and bring the place to the upper 
part of the brazen meridian, as in the farmer problem: 
then, as the ſun. will be viſible to all thoſe parts of the 
lobe which are above the horizon, the moon will be 
vidble to all thoſe parts which are below it, at the time 
of her greateſt obſcuration. | E 
Prob. XVI. To redtify the glabe for the latitude 
the zenith, and the fan's place.—Vind the latitude of 
the place, (by Prob. I.) and if che place be in the 
northern hemiſphere, raiſe the north pole above the 
north point of the horizon, as many degrees (counted 
from the pole upon. the brazen meridian) as are eq 
to the latitude of the place. If the place be in the 
ſouthern hemiſpbere, raiſe the ſouth pole above the 
ſouth point of the horizon as many degrees as ” 
equal to the latitude. Then, turn the globe till the 
place comes under its latitude on the braſen meridian, 
and faſten the quadrant of altitude fo, that the 8 
fered edge of its nut (which is even with the 3 
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ect, I. 4 edge) may be joined to the zenith, or point of 

nel N ” This done, bring the ſun's place in the eclip- 

4 _ the given day (found by Prob. X.) to the gra- 

_ aches gde of the brazen meridian, and let the hour- 
aer to XII at doo, which, is the oppermoſt XII on 
the hour-circle j and the globe will be rectiſied. 

Pros. XVII. The latitude of any place, not exceed- 
ing 665 degrees, and the day of the month, being given; 
ts fnd the time of ſun riſing and ſetting, and conſe- 

uently the length of the day and night. Having rec- 
tified the globe for the latitude, and for the ſun's 
place on the given day (as directed in the preceding 
coblem), bring the fun! a place in the ecliptic to the 
* ide of the horizon, and the hour - index will 
new the time of ſun-rifingy) then turn the globe on its 
axis, until the ſun's: place comes to the weſtern fide of 
the horizon, and the index will new the time of ſun - 
ting. i 13 ASHNTI0T T0 | 
ere hour of ſunt ſetting doubled, gives the length 
of the day; and the hour of fun- xing doubled, gives 
the length of the vight. ©; 18013055150 „„ 
peoB. XVIII. The: latitude of any place, and the 
day of the month, being given; to find when the morning 
twilight begins, and the evening twilight ends, at that 
place, This problem is often limited: for, when the 
{un does not go 18 degrees below the horizon, the 
twilight continues the whole night; and ſor ſeveral 
nights together in ſummer, between 49 and 66 de- 
grees of latitude; and the nearer to 66x, the greater 
is the number of theſe nights. But when it does be- 
pi and end, the following method will ſhew the time 
or any given day. * 

Rectity thi globe and bring the ſun's place in the 
ecliptic to the eaſtern fide of the horizon; then mark 
with a chalk that point of the ecliptic which is in the 
weltern ſide of the horizon, it being the paint oppo- 
fite to the ſun's place: this done, lay the quadrant of 
altitude over the ſaid point,' and turn the globe eaſt- 
ward, keeping the quadrant at the chalk mark, until 
it is juſt 18 degrees high on the quadrant; and the 
index will point out the time when the morning twi- 
light begins: for the ſun's place will then be 18 de- 
grees below the eaſtern fide of the horizon. To find 
the time when the evening twilight ends, bring the 
ſun's place to the weſtern hde of the horizon; and the 
paint oppoſite to it, which was marked with the chalk, 
vill be riſing in the eaſt: then, bring the quadrant 
over that point, and keeping it thereon, turn the globe 
veltward, until the ſaid point be 18 degrees above 
the horizon on the quadrant, and the index will ſhew 
the time when the evening twilight ends; the ſun's 
ps being then 18 degrees below the weſtern fide of 

e horizon. | 
a ** XIX. To find on what day of the year the 

„ vegins to ſhine conſtantly without ſetting, on any 
given place in the north frigid zone; and how long he 
contnues to do ſy—ReRify the globe to the latitude 
of the place, and turn it about until ſome point of the 
ecliptic, between Aries and Cancer, coincides with the 
ef point of the horizon where the brazen meridian 
rey it; then find, on the wooden horizon, what day of 
”y on the ſun i8 in that point of the ecliptic; for that is 
* ay on which the fun begins to ſhine conſtantly on 
"A 2 place, without ſetting. This done, turn 

globe, until ſome point of the ecliptic, between 
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on the wooden horizon, on what day the ſun is in that p, aud 


aves off conſtantly ſhining on the ſaid place, and 
riſes and ſets to it as to other places on the globe. 
The number of natural days, or complete revolutions 
of the ſun about the earth, between the two days above 
found, is the time that the ſun keeps conſtantly above 
the horizon without ſetting: for all that portion of 
the ecliptic, which lies between the two points which 
interſect the horizon in the very north, never ſets be- 
low it; and there is juſt as much of the oppoſite part 
of the ecliptic that never riſes: therefore, the ſun will 
keep as long conſtantly below the horizon in winter, as 
above it in — 

-Pzon. XX. To find in what latitude the ſun ſhines 
conſtantly without ſetting, for any length of time leſs 
than 1824 M our days and nights.—Find a point in the 
ecliptic half as many degrees from the beginning of 
Cancer (either toward Aries or Libra) as there are na- 
tural days in the time given; and bring that point to 
the north fide of the brazen meridian, on which the 
degrees are numbered from the pole towards the equa- 
tor: then, keep the globe from turning on its axis, 
and ſlide the meridian up or down. until the foreſaid 
1 of the ecliptic comes to the north point of the 

rizon, and then the elevation of the pole will be 
equal to the latitude required. | 
' Pros. XXI. The latitude of a place, not exceeding 
66+ degrees, and the day of the month, being given; to 
find the ſuns amplitude or peint of the compaſs on which 
he rifes or ſett.— Rectify the globe, and bring the fun's 
place to the caſtern ſide of the horizon ; then obſerve 
what point of the compaſs on tlhie horizon ſtands right 
againſt the ſun's place, for that is his amplitude at ri- 
ting. This done, turn the globe weſtward, until the 
ſun's place comes to the wettern de of the horizon, 
and it will cut the point of his amplitude at ſettin g. 
Or, you may count the rifing amplitude in degrees, 
from the eaſt point of the horizon, to that point u here 
the ſun's place cuts it; and the ſetting amplitude, 
from the weſt point of the horizon, to the ſun's place 
at ſetting. 

Pros. XXII. The latitude, the ſun's place, and his 
altitude, being given; ts find the hour of the day, and 
the ſun's azimuth, or number of degrees that he is di- 

ant from the meridian. —ReQify the globe, and bring 
the ſan's place to the given height upon the quadrant 
of altitude; on the caltern fide of the horizon, if the 
time be in the forenoon; or the weſtern fide, if it be 
in the afternoon : then the index will ſhew the hour; 
and the number of degrees in the horizon, intercepted 
between the quadrant of altitude and the ſouth point, 
will be the ſun's true azimuth at that time. 

Pros. XXIII. The latitude, hour of the day, and 
the fun's place, being given; to find the ſun's altitude and 
azimuth.—Re&ify the globe, and turn it until the in- 
dex points to the given hour; then lay the quadrant of 
altitude over the ſun's place in the ecliptic, and the de- 
gree of the quadrant cut by the ſun's place is his alti- 
tude at that time above the horizon ; and the degree 
of the horizon cut by the quadrant is the fun's azimuth, 
reckoned from the ſouth, | 

Pros. XXIV. The latitude, the ſun's altitude, and 

bis 
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his azimuth being given; to find his place in the ecliptic, 
the day of the month, and hour of the day, though they 
had all been lei. Rectify the globe for the latitude 
and zenith, and ſet the quadrant of altitude to the given 
azimuth in the horizon; keeping it there, turn the 

lobe on its axis until the ecliptic cuts the quadrant 
in the given altitude: that point of the _— which 
cuts the quadrant there, will be the ſun's place; and 
the day of the month anſwering thereto, will be tound 
over the like place of the ſun on the wooden horizon. 
Keep the quadrant of altitude in that poſition; and, 
having brought the ſun's place to the brazen meridian, 
and the hour - index to XII at noon, turn back the 
globe, until the ſun's place cuts the quadrant of alti- 
tude again, and the index will ſhew the hour, 

Any two points of the ecliptic, which are equi- 
diitant from the beginning of Cancer or of Capri- 
corn, will have the ſame altitude and azimuth at the 
ſame hour, though the months be different ; and there- 
fore it requires — care in this problem, not to miſ- 
take both the month and the day of the month: to 
avoid which, obſerve, that from the zoth of March 
to the 21ſt of June, that part of the ecliptie which is 
between the beginning of Aries and beginning of 
Cancer is to be uſed; from the 21ſt of June to the 
23d of September, between the beginning of Cancer 
and beginning of Libra; from the 23d of September 


to the 24ſt of December, between the beginning of da 


Libra and the beginning of Capricorn; and from the 
21k of December to the zoth of March, between 
the beginning of Capricorn and beginning of Aries. 
And as one can never be at a loſs to know in what 
quarter of the year he takes the ſun's altitude and 
azimuth, the above caution with regard to the quar- 
ters of the ecliptic will keep him right as to the month 
and day thereof. 

Pros. XXV. To find the length of the longeſt day 
at any given place, —It the place be on the north fide 
of the equator (find its latitude by Prob. I.) and ele- 
vate the north pole to that — 4 then, bring the 
beginning of Cancer to the brazen meridian, and ſet 
the hour- index to XII at noon. But if the given 
place be on the ſouth fide of the equator, elevate the 
ſouth pole to its latitude, and bring the beginning of 
Capricorn to the braſs meridian, and the * 
to XII. This done, turn the globe weſtward, until 
the beginning of Cancer or Capricorn (as the latitude 
is north or ſouth) comes to the horizon; and the in- 
dex will then point out the time of ſun - ſetting, for it 
will have gone over all the afternoon hours, between mid- 
day and ſun - ſet; which length of time being doubled, 
will give the whole length of the day from ſun · riſing 
to ſun - ſetting. For, in all latitudes, the ſun riſes as 
long before mid-day, as he ſets after it. 

POB. XXVI. To find in what latitude the longeſt 
day is, of any given length, leſs than 24 hours, —If 
the latitude be north, bring the beginning of Cancer 
to the braſen meridian, and elevate the north pole to 
about 664 degrees; but if the latitude be ſouth, 
bring the beginning of Capricorn to the meridian, 
and elevate the ſouth pole to about 66 degrees; be- 
cauſe the longeſt day in north latitude is, when the 
ſun is in the firſt point of Cancer; and in ſouth latitude, 
when he is in the firſt point of Capricorn. Then ſet the 
hour-index to XII at noon, and turn the globe weſt- 


' tiſh, and of Paris by the French. But the altrono- 


F * Sed 
ward, until the index points at halt the RVs 
hours given ; which Loy keep the lobe — Kane 
ing on its axis, and ſlide the meridian. down in th 
notches, until the aforeſaid point of the ecliptic (vi * Pager 
Cancer or A . comes to the horizon: (viz 
the elevation of the pole will be equal to the latitng: 
1 a | bs; 
ROB, XXVII. The latitude of any place, 
ceeding 665 degrees, being given; to find in a 
mate the place is. Find the length of the lo 
at the given place, by Prob. XXV. 
the number of hours whereby it exceedeth twelve 
double that number, and the ſum will give the clima,” 
in which the place is. L 25 
Pros. XXVIII. The latitude, and the day of the 
month, being given ; to find the hour of the day when 
the Por /hines.—Set the wooden horizon truly level 
and the braſen meridian due north and ſouth by a yg 
riner's compaſs ; then, having reQified the globe 
ſtick a ſmall ſewing«needle into the ſun's place * 
the ecliptic, perpendicular to that part of the ſurface 
of the globe: this done, turn the globe on its axis, 
until the needle comes to the braſen meridian, and ſet 
the hour-index to XII at noon ; then, turn the globe 
on its axis, until the needle points exactly towards 
the ſun (which it will do when it caſts no ſhadow on 
the globe), and the index will ſhew the hour of the 
Y- ; (1 a1 
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4+ The Uſe of the Celeſtial Globe. 
Havixs done for the preſent with the terreſtrial flou 
um we ſhall proceed to the uſe of the celeſtial ; the 
rſt premiſing, that as the equator, ecliptic, tropics, 5* 
polar-circles, horizon, and braſen, meridian, are ex- 
actly alike on both globes, all the former problems 
concerning the ſun are ſolved the ſame way by both 
lobes. The method alſo of rectifying the celeſtial globe 
is the ſame as rectifying the terreſtrial. - V. B. The 
ſun's place for any hay of the year ſtands directly 
over that day on the horizon of the celeſtial globe, as 
it does on that day of the terreſtrial, | 
The /atitude and longitude of the ſtars, or of all 1% 
other celeſtial phenomena, are reckoned in a very dif- ani 
ferent manner from the latitude and longitude of places tv 
on the earth : for all terreſtrial latitudes are So * 
from the equator ; and longitudes from the meridian 
of ſome remarkable place, as of London by the Bri- 


mers of all nations agree in reckoning the latitudes of 
the moon, ſtars, planets, and comets, from the eclip- 
tic; and their longitudes from the equinoctial colure, 
in that ſemi-circle of it which cuts the ecliptic at the 
beginning of Aries ; and thence eaſtward, quite round, 
to the ſame ſemi-circle again. Conſequently thole 
ſtars which lie between the equinoRial and the north. 
ern half of the ecliptic, have north declination and 
ſouth latitude ; thoſe which lie between the equinoc- 
tial and the ſouthern half of the ecliptic, have ſouth 
declination and north latitude ; and all thoſe which 
lie between the tropics and poles, have their declinar 
tions and latitudes of the ſame denomination. 
There are fix great circles on the celeſtial globe, 
which cut the ecliptic perpendicularly, and meet in 
two oppoſite points in the polar circles ; which pom? 


are each ninety degrees from the ecliptic, and are 10 


ect. 5 its poles. Theſe polar points divide thoſe circles 
nel“ 


jcireles; which cut the ecliptic at the be- 
4 11 A. the twelve ſigns. They refemble ſo ma- 
ww * meridians on the terreſtrial globe : and as all places 
Thich lie under any particular meridian-ſemicircle on 
ris lobe, have the ſame longitude ; ſo all thoſe 
| nts of the heaven, through which any of the above 
F micircles are drawn, have the ſame longitude. - And 
as the greatelt latitudes on the earth are at the north 
ad ſouth poles of the earth, ſo the greateſt latitudes 
i the heaven are at the north and ſouth poles of the 
Fer the divifion of the ſtars into conſtellations, &c. 
ſee ASTRONOMY, h 203. 206. 48 
Pros. I. To find the right aſcenſion and declination 
of the ſun, or any fixed flar.— Bring the ſan's place in 
the ecliptic to the braſen meridian : then that degree 
in the equinoctial which is cut by the meridian, is the 
ſun's right aſcenſion ; and that degree of the meridian 
which is over the fan's place, is his declination. Bring 
any fixed ſtar to the meridian, and its right aſcenſion 
will be cut by the meridian in the equinoctial; and the 
degree of the meridian that ſtands over it, is its de- 
clinatibn. | 
So that right aſcenſion and declination, on the ce- 
lellial globe, are found in the ſame manner as longi- 
tude and latitude on the terreſtrial. 
Pros. II. To find the latitude and longitude of any 
far.—If the given ſtar be on the north fide of the 
ecliptic, place the yoth degree of the quadrant of al- 
titade on the north pole of the ecliptic, where the 
twelve ſemicircles meer, which divide the ecliptic into 
the 12 ſigns ; but if the ſtar be on the ſouth ſide of the 
ecliptic, place the goth degree of the quadrant on 
the ſouth pole of the ecliptic ; keeping the goth de- 


ary gree of the quadrant on the proper pole, turn the qua- 
obe drant about, until its graduated edge cuts the ſtar: 
Phe then, the number of degrees in the quadrant, be- 
Aly tween the ecliptic and the ftar, is its latitude ; and 
28 the degree of the ecliptic, cut by the quadrant, is the 


tar's longitude, reckoned according to the fign in 


all; which the quadrant then is. 

Ui: wd Pros, III. To repreſent the face of the flarry fir- 
aces tut nament, as ſeen from any given place of the earth, at 
ned len ary hour of the night. — Rectify the celeſtial globe for 
FIN the given latitude, the zenith, and ſun's place, in eve- 
Bri- ry reſpect, as taught by the XVIth problem for the 


= terreſtrial ; and turn it about, until the index points 


of to the given hour : then, the upper hemiſphere of the 
.clip- globe will repreſent the viſible half of the heaven for 
Jlure, that time; all the ſtars upon the globe being then in 


uch ſtuations, as exactly correſpond to thoſe in the 
heaven, And if the globe be — duly north and 
thoſe fouth, by means of a ſmall ſea-compaſs, every ſtar in 


north the globe will point toward the like ſtar in the hea- 
1 and ven: by which means, the conſtellations and remar- 
vinoe kable ſtars may be eaſily known. All thoſe ſtars 
ſouth which are 1n the eaftern fide of the horizon, are then 
which ring in the eaſtern ſide of the heaven ; all in the 
eclina* N are ſetting in the weſtern ſide; and all thoſe 

þ f the upper part of the braſen meridian, between 
globe, 3 point of the horizon and the north pole, are 
neet 10 meg greateſt altitude, if the latitude of the place be 
; points | 10; but if the latitude be ſouth, thoſe ſtars which 
are cal- under the upper part of the meridian, between the 
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their greateſt altitude, 
Pros. IV. The latitude of the place, and day 


known ſtar will riſe, or be upon the meridian, or ſet. 
— Having rectified the globe, turn it about until the 
given ſtar comes to the eaſtern fide of the horizon, 
and the index will ſhew the time of the ſtar's riſing ; 
then turn the globe weſtward, and when the far 
comes to the brafen meridian, the index will ſhew the 
time of the ſtar's coming to the meridian of your 
place; laſtly, turn on, until the ſtar comes to the 
weſtern fide of the horizon, and the index will ſhew_ 
the time of the ſtar's ſetting. N. B. In northern la- 
titudes, thoſe ſtars which are leſs diſtant from the 
north pole than the quantity of its elevation above 
the north point of the horizon, never ſet; and thoſe 
which are leſs diſtant from the ſouth pole than the 
number of degrees by which it is depreſſed below the ho - 
rizon, never riſe: and vice verſa in ſouthern latitudes. 

Pros. V. To find at what time of the year a given 
flar will be upon the meridian, at a given hour of the 
„ the given ſtar to the upper ſemicircle 
of the braſs meridian, and ſet the index to the given 
hour ; then turn the globe, until the index points to 
XII at noon, and the upper ſemicircle of the meri-- 
dian will then cut the ſun's place, anſwering to the 
day of the year ſought ; which day may b 
found againſt the like place of the ſun among the 
ſigns on the wooden horizon. 

Pros. VI. The latitude, day of the month, and azi- 
muth of any known ſtar, being given; to find the hour 
of the night. Having reQified the globe for the Jati- 
tude, zenith, and ſun's place, lay the quadtant of al- 
titude to the given degree of azimuth in the horizon : 
then turn the globe on its axis, until the ſtar comes to 
the graduated: edge of the quadrant 3 and when it 
does, the index will point out the hour of the night. 

Pros. VII. The latitude of the place, the day of 
the month, and altitude of any known far, being given; 
to find the hour of the night. — Rectify the globe as in 
the former problem, gueſs at the hour of the night, 
and turn the globe until the index points at the Ro 
poſed hour : then lay the graduated edge of the qua- 
drant of altitude over the n ſtar; and if the de- 
gree of the ſtar's height in the quadrant upon the 
— anſwers exactly to the degree of the ſtar's ob- 

erved altitude in the heaven, you have gueſſed exactly: 

but if the ſtar on the globe is higher or lower than 
it was obſerved to be in the heaven, turn the globe 
backwards or forewards, keeping the edge of the qua- 
drant upon the ſtar, until its centre comes to the ob- 
ſerved altitude in the quadrant ; and then the index 
will ſhew the true time of the night. 

Pros. VIII. Arn cafy method for finding the hour of 
the night by any tewo known ſtars, without knowing ei- 
ther their altitude or azimuth ; and. then, of finding both' 
their altitude and azimuth, and thereby the true meri- 
dian.—Tie one end of a thread to a common muſket- 
bullet; and, having reQtified the globe as above, hold 
the other end of the thread in your hand, and carry it 
ſlowly round betwixt your eye and the ſtarry heaven, 
until you find it cuts any two known ſtars at once. 
Then guefling at the hour of the night, turn the globe 
until the index points to that time in the * $ 

which: 
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which done, lay the graduated edge of the quadrant 
over any one of theſe two ſtars on the globe, which 
the thread cut in the heaven, If the fad? edge of the 
eſſed the 
time exactly; but if it does not, turn the globe ſlow- 
ly backwards or forwards, until the quadrant (kept up- 
on either ſtar) cuts them both through their centres: 
and then, the index will point out the exact time of 
the night ; the degree of the horizon, cut by the = 
drant, will be the true azimuth of both theſe (tars from 
the ſouth ; and the ſtars themſelves will cut their true 
altitndes in the quadrant. At which moment, if a 
common azimuth-compaſs be ſo ſet upon a floor or le- 
vel pavement, that theſe ſtars in the heaven may have 
the ſame bearing upon it (allowing for the variation of 
the needle) as the quadrant of altitude has in the 


wooden horizon of the globe, a thread extended over 


the north and ſouth points of that compaſs will be di- 
realy in the 27 * of the meridian: and if a line be 
drawn upon the floor or pavement, along the courſe of 
the thread, and an upright wire be placed in the ſouth- 
moſt end of the line, the ſhadow of the wire will fall 
upon that line, when the ſun is on the meridian, and 
ſhines upon the pavement. |, 5 

Pros. IX. To find the place of the moon, or of any 
planet; and thereby to ſbeau the time of its riſing, ſouth- 
ing, and ſetting. Seek in Parker's or Weaver's ephe- 
meris the geocentric place of the moon or planet in the 
ecliptic, for the given day of the month; and, accord- 
ing to its longitude and latitude, as ſhewa by the ephe - 
meris, mark the ſame with a chalk upon the globe. 
Then, having rectified the globe, turn it round its 
axis weſtward ; and as the ſaid mark comes to the ea- 
ſtern ſide of the horizon, to the braſen meridian, and 
to the weſtern fide of the horizon, the index will ſhew 
at what time the planet riſes, comes to the meridian, and 
ſets, in the ſame manner as it would do for a fixed (tar, 

For an explanation of the harveit-moons by a globe, 
ſee A8TRONOMY, n' 168. | 

For the deſcription and uſe of a planetary globe, ſee 
AsSTROXOMY, n“ 320. | 

For the equation of time, ſce AsTROXOMY, a? 181, 


Mosr of the above problems may alſo be performed 
by means of accurate maps ; but this requires a great 
deal of calculation, which is often very troubleſome. 
The Analemma, or Orthographic Projection, delineated 
on 24 Plate CXVI. will ſolve many of the moſt curious; 
and with the aſſiſtance of the maps will be almoſt equi- 
valent to a terreſtrial globe. The parallel lines drawn 
on this figure repreſent the degrees of the ſun's dech- 
nation from the equator, whether north or ſouth, a- 
mounting to 23 nearly. On theſe lines are marked 
the months and days which correſpond to ſuch and 
ſuch declinations. The 6ze of the figure does not ad- 
mit of having every day of the year inſerted ; but by 
making allowance for the intermediate days, in pro- 
portion to the reſt, the declination may be gueſſed at 
with tolerable exactneſs. The elliptical lines are de- 
ſigned to ſhew the hours of ſun- rĩſing or ſun-ſetting be- 
fore or after ſix o'clock. As 60 minutes make an 
hour of time, a fourth part of the ſpace between each 
of the hour · lines will repreſent 15 minutes; which the 
eye can readily gueſs at, and which is as great exact- 
gels as can be expected from any mechanical invention, 


or as is neceſſary to anſwer any common _Y The 8 
| F 1 


circles drawn round the centre at the di 
each, ſhew the point of the 1 we ch 
riſes and ſets, and on what point che twilight 
and ends. x Oo DI IS. 75 Tia 37 
In order to make uſe of this analemm a 8 eo 
neceſſary to conſider, that, 7 — ns 422 9912 
2 and the ſun's declination are both north or both 
uth, the ſun riſes before fix o'clock, between the eat 
and the elevated pole ; that is, towards the north "i 
the latitude and declination are north; or towards | 
ſouth, if the latitude and declination are ſouth, Let 
now ſuppoſe it is required to find the time of the We 
rifing and ſetting, the length of the days and nights, the 
time when the twilight begins > iu bg and what paint 
of the horizon the fun riſes and ſets on, for the Lizard 
point in England, Frankfort in Germany, or Abbeville 
in France, on the zoth of April; The latitude of theſe 
laces by the maps will be found nearly 505 north, 
lace the moveable index ſo that its point may touch 
50? on the quadrant of north latitude, in the figure; 
then obſerve where its edge cuts the parallel line on 
which April zoth is wrote. From this, reckon the 
hour- lines towards the centre, and you will find that 
the parallel- line is cut by the index nearly at the di- 
ſtance of one hour and 15 minutes. So the ſun riſes at 
one hour fifteen minutes before ſix, or 45 minutes 
after four in the morning, and ſets 15 minutes after 
ſeven in the evening. The length of the day i 
14 hours 30 minutes. Obſerve how far the interfec+ 
tion of the edge of the index with che parallel of 
April 3oth is diſtant from any of the concentric circles; 
which you will find to be a little beyoud that marked 
two points of the compaſs; and thishhews, that on the 3oth 
of April the ſun riſes two paints and ſomewhat more 
from the eaſt towards the north, or a little to the 
narthward of E. N. E. and ſets; a little to the north- 
ward of W. N. W. To find the beginning and end- 
ing of twilight, take from the graduated- arch of the 
circle 174 degrees with a pair of compaſſes; move one 
foot of the compaſſes extended to this diſtance alon 
the parallel for the zoth of April, till the other jak 
touches the edge of the index, which muſt {till point 
at 50. The place, where the other foot reſts on the 
parallel of April, 32th, then denotes the number of 
hours before ſix at which the twilight begins. This is 
ſomewhat more than three hours and an half; which 
ſhews, that the twilight then begins ſoon after tuo 
in the morning, and likewiſe that it begins to appear 
near five points from the eaſt towards the north. The 
ufes of this analemma may be varied in a great number 
of ways; but the example juſt now given will be ſuf- 
ficient for the ingenious-reader.—The ſmall circles on 
the ſame plate, marked and, Promentery, & e. are ad- 
ded in order to render the maps more intelligible, by 
ſhewing how the different ſubjects are commonly der 
lineated on them. 
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HavixG thus explained the uſe of the globes, and 
general principles of geography, we mult refer to rt 
maps for the fituation of each p icular country, wit 
regard to longitude, latitude, &. and to the _ 
of the countries as they occur, in the order of the al- 
phabet, for the moſt remarkable particulars concerning 
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Rictnally ſignified no more than the art of 
0 meaſuring the earth, or any diſtances or dimen- 
Gons within it: but at preſent it denotes the ſcience 
of magnitude in general; comprehending the doc- 
rrine and relations of whatever is ſuſceptible of aug- 
mentation or diminution, conſidered in that light, 

Hence to geometry may be referred the conſidera- 
tion not only of lines, ſurfaces, and ſolids; but allo of 
time, velocity, number, weight, &c. ORs 

This ſcience had its riſe among the Egyptians, who 
were in a manner compelled to invent it, to remedy 
confuſion which generally happened in their lands, 
fom the inundations of the river Nile, which carried 
away all boundaries, and effaced all the limits of their 
poſſeſſions. Thus this invention, which at firſt con- 
liſted only in meaſuring the lands, that every perſon 
might have what belonged to him, was called geo- 
metry, or the art of meaſuring land; and it is pro- 
bable that the draughts and ſchemes, which they were 
annually compelled to make, helped them to diſcover 
many excellent properties of theſe figures ; which 
ſpeculations continued to be gradually improved, and 
are ſo to this day. 


n 

From Egypt geometry paſſed into Greece; where 
it continued to receive new improvements in the hands 
of Thales, Pythagoras, Archimedes, Euclid, &c. The 
Elements of Geometry, written by this laſt in 15 
books, are a moſt convincing proof to what perfec- 
tion this ſcience was carried among, the ancients. 
However, it muſt be acknowledged, that it fell ſhort 
of modern geometry ; the bounds of which, what 
by the invention of fluxions, and the diſcoyery of the 


almoſt infigite orders of curves, are greatly enlar- 


We may diſtinguiſh the progreſs of geometry into 
three ages; the firſt of which was in its meridian glory 
at the time when Euclid's Elements appeared; the ſe- 
cond, beginning with Archimedes, reaches to the time 
of Des Cartes, Who, by applying algebra to the ele- 
ments of geometry, gave a new turn to this ſcience, 
which has been carried to its utmoſt perfection by Sir 
Iſaac Newton and Mr Leibnitz. 

In treating this uſeful ſubject, we ſhall divide it into 
two parts; the firſt containing the general principles; 
and the ſecond, the application of theſe principles to 
the menſuration of ſurfaces, ſolids, Cc. 


GENERAL PRINCIPLES OF GEOMETRY. 


s 

Art. 1, A Point is that winch is not made up of parts, 
| or which is of itſelf indiviſible. 

2. A line is a length without breadth, as B 

3. The extremities of a line are points; as the ex- 
tremities of the line AB, are the points A and B, fig. 1. 
4. If the line AB be the neareſt diſtance between 
ts extremes A and B, then it is called a ſtrait line, as 
AB; but if it be not the neareſt diſtance, then it is 
called a curve line, as ab, fig. 1. 

5. A ſurface is that which is conſidered as having 
only length and breadth, but no thickneſs, as fig. 2. 

6. The terms or boundaries of a ſurface are lines. 
7. A plain ſurface is that which lies equally between 
ts extremes, 

8. The inclination between two lines meeting one 
another, (provided they do not make one continued 
line), or the opening between them, is called an angle: 
thus the inclination of the line AB te the line CB 

g. 3-) meeting one another at B, or the opening be- 
tween the two lines AB and CB, is called an angle. 
i 9 When the lines forming the angle are right lines, 
8 A it 18 called a right-lined angle, as fig. 4.; if one 
. Les, be right and the other curved, it is called 
11 angle, as fi 5. ; if both of them be curved 

is called a curve · lined angle, as fig. 6. 

0 8 right line AB fall upon another DC, (fig. 7.) 
o incline neither to one ſide nor to the other ; 


ut make the ans] 
io one wn es ABD, ABC, on each ſide equal 


Pendicular to th en 1 line AB is ſaid to be Per- 
* e * 
ed right. angle FM ine DC, and the two angles are cal- 


Ii. An obtuſe angle is that which is eater than a 


right one, as fig. 8.; and an acute angle, that which 
is leſs than a right one, as ig, 9. 


12. If a right line DC be faſtened at one of its ends 


C, and the other end D be carried quite round, then 


the ſpace comprehended is called a circle; the curve- 
line deſcribed by the point D, is called the periphery 
or circumference of the circle ; the fixed point C is cal- 
led the centre of it ; fig. 10. * 

13. The deſcribing line CD is called the radius, via. 
any line drawn from the centre te. the circumference; 
whence all radii of the ſame or equal circles are equal. 

x4. Any line drawn through the centre, and termi- 
nated both ways by the circumference, is called a dia- 
meter, as BD is a diameter of the circle BADE. And 
the diameter divides the circle and circumference in- 


to two equal parts, and is double the radius. 


15. The circumference of every circle is ſuppoſed - 


to be divided into 360 equal parts, called degrees; and 
each degree is divided into 60 equal parts, called i- 
nutes; and each minute into 60 equal parts, called e- 
conds ; and theſe into thirds, fourths, &c. theſe parts 
* greater or leſs according as the radius is. 

16. Any part of the circumference is called an arch, 
or arc; and is called an arc of as many degrees as it 
contains parts of the 360, into which the circumfe- 
rence was divided: thus if AD be the 4 of the cir- 
cumference, then the arc AD is an arc of 45 de- 

ees. | | | 
17. A line drawn from one end of an arc to ghe 
other, is called a chord, and is the meaſure of the arc: 


(a) thus 


o 
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_ the right line AB is the chord of the arc ADB, 
Z. IN. 

: 8. Any part of a circle cut off by a chord, is called 
a ſegment ; thus the ſpace comprehended between the 
chord AB and circumference ADB (which is cut off 
by the chord AB) is called a ſegment. Whence it is 

ain, 

i 1/?, That all chords divide the circle into two ſeg- 
ments. 

2dly, The leſs the chord is, the more unequal are 
the ſegments, and e contra. 

340), When the chord is greateſt, viz. when it is a 
diameter, then the ſegments are equal, viz. each a ſe- 
micircle. 

19. Any part of a circle (leſs than a ſemicircle) con- 
tained between two radii and an arc, is called a ſec- 
tor; thus the ſpace contained between the two radii, 
AC, BC, and the arc AB, is called the ſector, fig. 12. 

20. The right fine of any arc, is a line drawn per- 
pendicular from one end of the arc, to a diameter 
drawn through the other end of the ſame arc; thus 
(fig. 13.) AD is the right ſine of the arc AB, it being 
a line drawn from A, the one end of the arc AB, per- 
pendicular to CB, a diameter paſſing through B, the 
other end of the arc AB. | 

Now the fines ſtanding on the ſame diameter, ſtill 
increaſe till they come to the centre, and then beco- 
ming the radius, it is plain that the radius EC is the 
greateſt poſſible ſine, and for that reaſon it is called 
the whole ſine. 

Since the whole ſine EC muſt be perpendicular to 
the diameter FB (by def. 20.), therefore producing 
the diameter EG, the two diameters FB, EG, mult 
croſs one another at right angles, and ſo the circum- 
terence of the circle muſt be divided by them into four 
parts, EB, BG, GF, and FE, and thele four parts are 
equal to one another (by def. 10.), and ſo EB a qua- 
drant, or fourth part of the circumference ; therefore 
the radius EC is always the ſine of the quadrant, or 
fourth part of the circle EB. 

Sines are ſaid to be of ſo many degrees, as the arc 
contains parts of the 360, into which the circumſe- 
rence is ſuppoſed to be divided; fo the radius being 
the ſine of a quadrant, or fourth part of the circum- 
terence, which contains 90 degrees (the fourth part 
of 360), therefore the radius muſt be the fine of 90 
degrees. 

21. The part of the radius comprehended between 
the extremity of the right line and the lower end of 
the arc, viz. DB, is called the verſed fine of the arc 
AB. 

22, If to any point in the circumference, viz. B, 
there be drawn a diameter FCB, and from the point 
B, perpendicular to that diameter, there be drawn the 
line BH; that line is called a tangent to the circle in 
the point B ; which tangent can touch the circle only 
in one point B, elſe if it touched it in more, it would 
go 1 55 it, and ſo not be a tangent but a chord, (by 
art. 17. 

23. The tangent of any arc AB, is a right line 
drawn perpendicular to a diameter through the one 
end of the arc B, and terminated by a line CAH, 
drawn from the centre through the other end A; thus 
BH 1s the tangent of the arc AB, 


E TT R$ 1 


a line paſſing through the centre B, is a diameter; 


- therefore the ſum of the two angles is equal to 3 


24. And the line which terminates 
viz. CH, is called the ſecant of the arc AB Tu 

25. What an arc wants of a quadrant is called the 
complement of that arc; thus AE, being What the ar 
AB wants of the quadrant EB, is called the comple. 
ment of the arc AB. 

26. And what an arc wants of a ſemicircle is called 
the /upplement of that arc ; thus ſince AF is what the 
arc AB wants of the ſemicircle BA, it is the ſupple. 
ment of the arc AB. 

27. The fine, tangent, Ec. of the complement of 
any arc, is called the co- ſiue, co-tangent, &c. of that 
arc; thus the fine, tangent, &c. of the arc AE is cal. 
led the co-ſine, co-tangent, Cc. of the arc AB. 

28. The ine of the . of an arc is the ſame 
with the ſine of the arc itſelf; for, drawing them ac- 
AY to the definitions, there reſults the ſelf-ſame 

ne. | : | 

29. A right-lined angle is meaſured by an arc of 2 
circle deſcribed upon the angular point as a centre, 
comprehended between the two legs that form the 
angle ; thus (fig. 14.) the angle ABD is meaſured by 
the arc AD of the circle CADE that is deſcribed upon 
the point B as a centre; and the angle is ſaid to be 
of as many degrees as the arc is; ſo if the arc AD be 
45 degrees, then the angle ABD is ſaid to be an angle 
of 45 degrees. 

Hence the angles are greater or leſs, according as 
the arc deſcribed about the angular point and termi- 
nated by the two legs contain a greater or a leſs num- 
ber of degrees. | 

30, When one line falls perpendicularly on another, 
as AB on CD, fig. 15. then the angles are right (by 
the 1oth def.); and deſcribing a circle on the centre 
B, ſince the angles ABC ABD are equal, their mea- 
ſures muſt be ſo too, i. e. the ares AC AD mult be e- 
qual ; but the whole CAD is a ſemicircle, fince CD, 


therefore each of the parts AC AD is a quadrant, 7.e. 
90 degrees; fo the meaſure of a right angle is always 
go degrees, 

31. If one line AB fall any way upon another, CD, 
then the ſum of the two angles ABC ABD 1s always 
equal to the ſum of two right angles; tig. 16. For 
on the point B, deſcribing the circle CAD, it is plain, 
that CAD is a ſemicircle (by the 14˙) ; but CAD is 
equal to CA and AD the meaſure of the two angles; 


ſemicircle, that is, to two right angles, (by tle 


laſt). 

p or. 1. From whence it is plain, that all the angles 
which can be made from a point in any line, towards 
one ſide of the line, are equal to two right angler. 

2. And that all the angles which can be made about 
a point, are equal to four right ones. _ ü 

25 If one line AC els her BD in * 
E, then the oppoſite angles are equal, iz. B 
CED, and BEC equal to AED; fig. 17. 3 
the point E, as a centre, deſcribing the circle 
it is plain ABC is a ſemicircle, as alſo BCD 00 
1415); therefore the arc ABC is equal tot LS 
BCE ; and from both taking the common oh , 
there will remain AB equal to CD, i. e. the ang 


e 
equal to the angle CED (by art. 29.) After * 
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manner we may prove, that the angle BEC is equal 
one angle ART, I! diſt t from one ano- 

3. Lines which are equaly * 2 8 ms 
ther, are called parallel lines ; as AB, , hg. 1 

"If line GH croſs two parallels AB, CD, (fig. 
ſ ; "hen the external oppoſite angles are equa], iz. 
GEB cqual to CFH, and AEG equal to HFD. For 
ſnce AB and CD are parallel to one another, they 
may be conſidered as one broad line, and GH croſſing 
it: then the vertical or oppoſite angles GEB CFH are 
equal (by art. 32.), as alſo AEG and HFD by the ſame. 

25. If a line GH croſs two parallels AB CD, then 
the alternate angles, v1. AEF and EFD, or CFE and 
FEB, are equal; that 1s, the angle AEF is equal to 
the angle EFD, and the angle CFE is equal to the 
angle FEB, for GEB is equal to AEF (by art. 32.), 
and CFH is equal to EFD * the ſame); but GEB is 
equal to CFH (by the laſt) ; therefore AEF is equal 
to FFD. The ſame way we may prove FEB equal 

EFC. 

f 36. If a line GH croſs two parallel lines AB, CD, 
then the external angle GEB is equal to the internal 
oppoſite one EFD, or GEA equal to CFE. For the 
ample AEF is equal to the angle EFD (by the laſt) ; 
but AEF is equal to GEB (by art. 32.), therefore 
GEB is equal to EFD. The ſame way we may prove 
AEG equal to CFE. 4 

37. 1f a line GH croſs two parallel lines AB, CD, 
then the ſum of the two internal angles, viz. BEF and 
DFE, or AEF and CFE, are equal to two right an- 
gles; for ſince the angle GEB is equal to the angle 
EFD (by art. 36.), to both add the angle FEB, then 
GEB and BEF are equal to BEF and DFE; but GEB 
and BEF are equal to two right angles (by art. 31.), 
therefore BEF and DFE are alſo equal to two right 
angles, The ſame way we may prove that AEF and 
CFE are equal to two right angles. 

38. A figure is any part of ſpace bounded by lines 
or a line, If the bounding lines be ſtrait, it is called 
a rectilineal figure, as fig. 20. if they be curved, it 
is called a curvineal figure, as fig. 21. and fig. 22. ; 
if they be partly curve lines and partly ſtrait, it is cal- 
led a mixt figure, as fig. 23. | 
39. The moſt ſimple rectilinear figure is that which 
ls N by three right lines, and is called a triangle, 
48 ng. 24, a | 

40. Triangles are divided into different kinds, both 
with reſpect to their ſides and angles: with reſpect 
to "oy ſides they are commonly Tivided into three 

„ Viz, | 

41. A triangle having all its three ſides equal to one 
mother, is called an equilateral triangle, as fig. 25. 

42. A triangle having two of its ſides equal one a- 
nother, and the third fide not equal to either of them, 
is called an 1/oſceles triangle, as fig. 26. | 

43. A 22 having none of its ſides equal to one 
mother, is called a ſcalege triangle, as fig. 27. 

1 4 Triangles, with reſpect to their angles, are di- 
ded in three different kinds, viz. 

45. A triangle having one of its angles right, is cal- 

a right-angled triangle, as fig. 28. 
A triangle having one of its angles obtuſe, or 


Neater th ; . ; 8 { 
hien, ey hb. angle, is called an 66140. angled 


. 


47. Laſtly, a triangle having all its angles acute, is 


called an acute- augled triangle, as fig. 30. 


48. In all right-angled triangles, the ſides compre- 
hending the right angle are called the /egs, and the fide 
oppolite to the right angle is called the Hype]. 
Thus in the right-angled triangle ABC, fig. 31. (the 
right angle being at B) the two ſides AB and BC, 
which comprehend the right angle ABC, are the legs 
of the triangle; and the fide AC, which is oppoſite to 
the right angle ABC, is the hypothenuſe of the right- 
angled triangle ABC. 

49. Both obtuſe and acute angled triangles are in 
general called ob/ique-angled triangles; in all which 
any ſide is called the baſe, and the other two the 
des. 

" 50. The perpendicular height of any triangle is a 
line drawn from the vertex to the baſe perpendicular- 
ly ; thus if the triangle ABC (fig. 22.) be propoſed, 
and BC be made its baſe, then-A will be the vertex, 
viz, the angle oppoſite to the baſe ; and if from A you 
draw the line AD perpendicular to BC, then the line 
AD is the height of the triangle ABC ſtanding on BC 
as its bale. | 

Hence all triangles ſtanding between the ſame pa- 
rallels have the ſame height, ſince all the perpendicu- 
lars are equal by the nature of parallels. 

51. A figure bounded by four ſides is called a quad- 
rilateral or quadrangular figure, as ABDC, fig. 33. 

52. Quadrilateral figures whoſe oppoſite ſides are 
parallel, are called parailelograms, Thus in the quad- 


rilateral figure AB DC, if the ſide AC be parallel to the 


fide BD which is oppoſite to it, and AB be parallel to 


CD, then the figure ABDCgs called a parallelogram. 

53. A parallelogram having all its fides equal and 
angles right, is called a /qzare, as fig. 34. 

54. That which hath only the oppoſite ſides equal 
and its angles right, is called a refangle, as fig. 35. 

55. That which hath equal ſides but oblique angles, 
is called a rhombas, as fig. 36. and is juſt an inclined 
ſquare. 

56. That which bath only the oppoſite ſides equal 
and the angles oblique, is called a rhomboides, as 
fig. 37. and may be conceived as an inclined rec- 
tangle. | ho 

57. When none of the ſides are parallel to another, 
then the quadrilateral figure is called a frapezium. 

58. Every other right lined figure, that has more 
ſides than four, is in general called a po/ygozz. And 
figures are called by particular names according to the 
number of their ſides, viz. one of five ſides is called a 
pentagon, of ſix a hexagon, of ſeven a heptagon, and ſo 
on. When the ſides forming the polygon are equal to 
one another, the figure is called a regular ſigure or 
polygon. 

59. In any triangle ABC (fig. 38.) one of its legs, as 
BC, being produced towards D, the external angle 
ACD is equal to both the internal oppoſite ones taken 
together, viz. to ABC and BAC. In order to prove 
this, through C, draw CE parallel to AB; then ſince 
CE is parallel to AB, and the lines AC and BD croſſeth 


them, the angle ECD is equal to ABC (by art. 36.) 


and the angle ACE equal to CAB (by art. 35.) ; there- 
fore the angles ECD and ECA are equal to.the angles 


ABC and CAB ; but the angles ECD and ECA are to- 


CA). 


gether 
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ther equal to the angle ACD; therefore the angle 

CD is equal to both the angles ABC and CAB taken 
together. 

Cor. Hence it may be proved, that if two lines AB 


and CD (fig. 39.) be croſſed by a third line EF, and 


the alternate angles AEF and EFD be equal, the lines 
AB and CD will be parallel; for if they are not pa- 
rallel, they muſt meet one another on one fide of the 
line EF (ſuppoſe at G) and fo form the triangle EFG, 
one of whole ſides GE being produced to A, the ex- 
terior angle AEF muſt (by this article) be equal to the 
ſum of the two angles EFG and EGF ; but, by ſuppo- 
ſition, it is equal to the angles EFG alone; therefore 


the angle AEF muſt be equal to the ſum of the two 


angles EFG and EGF, and at the ſame time equal to the 


angle EFG alone, which is abſurd ; fo the lines AB and 
alſo equal, viz. BC equal to EF, then the 1 


CD cannot meet, and therefore muſt be parallel. 

60. In any triangle ABC, all the three angles taken 
together are equal to two right angles. To prove this, 
you muſt produce BC, one of its legs, to any diſtance, 
ſuppoſe to D ; then by the laſt propoſition, the exter- 
nal angle, ACD, is equal to the ſum of the two in- 
ternal oppoſite ones CAB and ABC; to both add the 
angle ACB, then the ſum of the angles ACD and ACB 
will be equal to the ſum of the angles CAB and CBA 
and ACB. But the ſum of the angles ACD and ACB, 
is equal to two right ones (by art. 32.), therefore the 
ſum of the three angles CAB and CBA and. ACB, is 
equal to two right angles ; that is, the ſum of the three 
angles of any triangle ACB is equal to two right 


8 

or. 1. Hence in any triangle given, if one of its 
angles be known, the ſum of the other two is alſo 
known: for fince (by the laſt) the ſum of all the three 
is equal to two right angles, or a ſemicircle, it is plain, 
that raking any one of them from a ſemicircle or 180 
degrees, the remainder will be the ſum of the other 
two. Thus (in the former triangle ABC) if the angle 
ABC be 40 degrees, by taking 40 from 180 we have 
140 degrees; which is the ſum of the two angles BAC, 


ACB : the converſe of this is alſo plain, viz. the ſum 


of any two angles of a triangle being given, the other 
angle-is alſo known by taking that ſum from 180 de- 
rees. 

ü 2. In any right · angled triangle, the two acute angles 
muſt juſt make up a right one between them; conſe- 
quently, any one of the oblique angles being given, 
we may find the other by ſubtracting the given one 
from 9o degrees, which is the ſum of both. 

61. If in any two triangles, ABC (fig. 40.) DEF 
(fig. 41.) two legs of the one, viz. AB and AC, be e- 
qual to two 'egs of the- other, viz. to DE and DF, 
each to each reſpectively, i. e. AB to DE and AC ts 
DF; and if the angles included between the equal 
legs be equal viz. the angle BAC equal to the angle 


EDF; then the remaining leg of the one ſhall be 
equal to the remaining leg of the other, viz. BC to 


EF; and the angles oppoſite to equal legs ſhall be e- 
qual, viz. ABC equal to DEF (being oppoſite to the 
equal legs AC and DF), alſo ACB equal to DFE 
(which are oppoſite to the equal legs AB and DE). 
For if the triangle ABC be ſuppoſed to be lifted up 
and put upon the triangle DEF, and the point A on 
the point D; it is plain, fince BA and DE are of equal 


_ to DF, and the angle BAC equal to the angle 


ſides of the one, are equal to CA and AD two ſides of 


E T | R Yo 


length, the point E will fall upon the p05. f 
ſince the angles BAC EDF n 1 8 
fall upon the line DF; and they being of equal len * 
the point C will fall upon the point F; and ſo th I 
BC will exactly agree with the line EF, and the 24 
angle ABC will in all reſpects be exactly equal ile 
4 _ 5 = the angle ABC will be equal to 
e angle allo the angle A 
the ang DFE. een nt 6 pale 
Cor. 1. After the ſame manner it ma 
that if in any two triangles ABC, DEF, (es 8 | 
ceding figure) two angles ABC and ACB of the 2 
be equal to two angles DEF and DFE of the other. 
each to each reſpectively, viz. the angle ABC to the 
angle DEF, and the angle ACB equal to the angle 
DFE, and the ſides included between theſe anger be 


angles and the ſides oppoſite to the equal angles, wi 
allo be equal each to each reſpectively; viz. the angle 
BAC equal to the angle EDF, the ſide AB equal to 
DE, and AC equal to DF: for if the triangle ABC be 
ſuppoſed to be lifted up and laid upon the triangle 
DEF, the point B Deng put upon the point E 
and the line BC upon the line EF, fince BC and EF 
are of equal lengths, the point C will fall upon the 
point F, and ſince the angle ACB is equal to the angle 
DFE, the line CA will fall upon the line FD, and by 
the ſame way of reaſoning the line BA will fall upon 
the line ED; and therefore the point of interſection 
of the two lines BA and CA, viz. A, will fall upon the 
point of interſection of the two lines ED and FD, viz. 
D, and conſequently BA will be equal to ED, and AC 


Cor. 2. It follows likewiſe from this article, that if 
any triangle ABC (fig. 42.) has two of its ſides AB 
and AC equal to one another, the angles oppoſite to 
theſe ſides will alſo be equal, viz. the angles ABC 
equal to the angle ACB. For ſuppoſe the line AD, 
biſecting the angle BAC, or dividing it into two equal 
angles BAD and CAD, and meeting BC in D, then the 
line AD will divide the whole triangle BAC into two 
triangles ABD and DAC; in which BA and AD two 


the other, each to each reſpectively, and the included 
angles BAD and DAC are by ſuppoſition equal; there- 
fore (by this article) the angle ABC muſt be equal to 
the angle ACB. 5 2 
62. Avy augle, as BAD (fig. 43.) at the cireumſi. 
rence of a circle BADE, is but half the angle BCD at 
the centre landing on the fame arch BED. To de- 
monſtrate this, draw through A and the centre C the 
right line ACE, then the angle ECD is equal to doth 
the angles DAC and ADC (by art. 59.) ; but ſince 
AC and CD are equal (being two radii of the ſame 
circle) the angles ſubtended by them muſt be equal 
alſo, (by art. 62. cor. 2.) 4. e. the angle CAD equal to 
the angle CDA ; therefore the ſum of them 15 _ 
any one of them, i. e. DAC and ADC is double 0 
CAD, and therefore ECD is alfo double of DAC: the 
ſame way it may be proved, that ECB is double * 
CAB; and therefore the angle BCD is double of t 
angle BAD, or BAD the baff of BCD, which was e 
be proved. | | 1 
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an angle at the circumference is mea- 

„ arc 5 ſubtends; for the angle at the 
= (ſtanding on the ſame arc) is meaſured by the 
ale arc (by art. 29.) ; but {ince the angle at the 
entre is double that at the circumference, it is plain the 
anale at the circumference muſt be meaſured by only 
half the are it ſtands upon. 306 

Cor. 2. mene ACB, ADB, AEB, &c. 
fly, 44.) at the circumference of a circle, ſtanding on 
the ſame chord AB, are equal to one another ; for by 
the laſt corollary they are all meaſured by the fame arc, 
viz, half the AB which each of them ſubtends. 

Cor. 3. Hence an angle in a ſegment greater than 
\ ſemicircle is leſs than a right angle: thus, if ADB 
be a ſegment greater than a ſemicircle, (ſee the laſt 
figure) than the arc AB, on which it ſtands, muſt be 
lf than a ſemicircle, and the half of it Jeſs than a 
quadrant or aright angle ; but the angle ADB in the egy 
ment is meaſured by the half of AB, therefore it is leſs 
than a right angle. | 

Cor. 4. An angle in a ſemicircle is a right 1 25 
For ſince ABD (fig. 46.) is a ſemicirele, the arc AED 
muſt alſo be a ſemicircle : 'but the angle ABD is mea- 
fured by half the arc AED, that is, by half a ſemi- 
circle or quadrant ; therefore the angle ABD is a right 
one. 

Car. 5, Hence an angle in a fegment leſs than a 
ſemicircle, as ABD, (fig. 45.) is rome than a right 
angle: for ſince the arc ABD is leſs than a ſemicircle, 
the arc AED muſt be greater than a ſemicircle, and fo 
it is half greater than a quadrant, #. e. than the mea- 
ure of a right angle; therefore the angle ABD, which 
s meaſured by half the arc AED, is greater than a 
right angle. 

63. If from the centre C of the circle ABE, (fig 47.) 
there be let fall the perpendicular CD on the chord AB, 
then that perpendicular will biſect the chord AB in the 
point D. To demonſtrate this, draw from the centre 
to the extremities of the chord the two lines CA, CB; 
then ſince the lines CA and CB are equal, the angles 
CAB, CBA, which they ſubtend muſt be equal alſo, (by 
art, 62, cor, 2.) but the perpendicular CD divides the 
angle ACB into two right-angled triangles ACD and 
COB, in which the ſum of the angles ACD and CAD 
in the one, is equal to the ſum of the angles DCB and 
C)B in the other, each being equal to a right angle, 
(by cor. 2. of art. 61.) but CAD is equal to CBD, 
therefore ACP is equal to BCD. So in the two tri- 
angles ACD and BCD, the two legs AC and CD in 
the one, are equa] to the two legs BC and CD in the 
®her, each to each reſpectively, and the included 
angles ACD and BCD are equal ; therefore the re- 
maning legs AD and BD are equal (by art. 61.) and 
torſequently AB bifected in D. 


64. If from the centre C of a circle ABE, there be 


M wn a perpendicular CD on the chord AB, and pro- 
ped till it meet the circle in F, then the line CF bi- 
1 $ the arch AB. in the point F; for (ſee the fore- 
Ne "gare) Joining the points A and F, F and B by 
pe, eight lines AF, FB, then in the triangles ADF, 
ma] AD is equal to DB (by art. 63.) and DF com- 
ru 8 both therefore AD and DF, two legs of the 
the Ge ADF, are equal to BD and DF, two legs of 

angle BDF, and the included angles ADF BDF 


1 
N 

are equal, _ both right; therefore (by art. 61.) 
the remaining legs AF and FB are equal; but in 
the ſame circle equal lines are chords of equal arches, 
therefore the arches AF and FB are equal, So the 
whole arch AFB is biſected in the point F by the line 
CF. 

Cor. 1. From art. 63. it follows, that any line bi- 
ſecting a chord at right angles is a diameter; for ſince 
(by art. 63.) a line drawn from the centre perpendi- 


cular to a chord, hiſects that chord at right angles; 


therefore, converſly, a line biſecting a ehord at right 
angles, muſt paſs through the centre, and conſequent- 
ly be a diameter. | | 

Cor. 2. From the two laſt articles it follows, that 
the ſine of any arc is the half of the chord of twice 
the arc; for (ſee the foregoing ſcheme) AD is the ſine 
of the arc AF, by the definition of a ſine, and AF is 
half the arc AFB, and AD half the chord AB (by 
art. 63.); therefore the coro//ary is plain. 

65. In any triangle, the half of each fide is the 


- ſine of the oppoſite angle; for if a circle be ſuppoſed 


to be drawn through the three gn points A, B, 
and D of the triangle ABD, fig. 48. then the angle 
DAB is meaſured by half the arch BKD (by cor. 1. of 
art. 62.) but the half of BD, viz. BE, is the fine of 
half the arch BKD, »iz. the fine of BK (by cor. 2. of 
the laſt) which is the meaſure of the angle BAD ; 
therefore the half of BD is the ſine of the angle BAD; 
the ſame way it may be proved, that the half of AD 


is the fine of the angle ABD, and the half of AB is 


the {ine of the angle ADB, | 

66. The fine, tangent, &c. of any arch is called al- 
ſo the ſine, tangent, &c. of the angle whoſe meaſure 
the arc is: thus becauſe the arc GD (fig. 49.) is the 
meaſures of the angle GCD; and ſince GH is the fine, 


DE the tangent, HD the verſed ſine, CE the ſecant, 


alſo GK the co-ſine, BF the co-tangent, and CF the 
co- ſecant, c. of the arch GD; then GH is called the 
fine, DE the tangent, &c. of the angle GCD, whoſe 
meaſure is the arch GD. | 3 

67. F two equal and parallel lines, AB and CD 
(fig. 50.) be joined by two others, AC and BD; then 
theſe ſhall alſo be equal and parallel, To demonſtrate 
this, join the two oppoſite angles A and D with the 
line AD; then it is plain this line AD divides the qua- 
drilateral, ACDB, into two triangles, viz. ABD, ACD, 
in which AB a leg of the one, is equal to DC a leg of 
the other, by 1 and AD is common to both 
triangles; and ſince Ag is parallel to CD, the angle 
BAD will be equal to the angle ADC, (by art. 36.) 
therefore in the two triangles BA and AD, and the 
angle BAD, is equal to CD and DA, and the angle 
ADC; that is, two legs and the included angle in the 
one, is equal to two legs and the included angle in the 
other ; therefore (by art. 61.) BD is equal to AC, 
and ſince the angle DAC is equal to the angle ADB, 
therefore the lines BD, AC are parallel (by cor. 
art. 59.) | | 

Cor. f Hence it is plain, that the quadrilateral 
AB DC is a parallelogram, ſince the oppoſite ſides are 
parallel. 

Cor. 2. In any parallelogram the line joining the 
oppoſite angles (called the diagonal) as AD, divides 
the figure into two equal parts, fince it has been 4 
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ved that the triangles ABD ACD are equal to one a- 
nother. 

Cor. 3. It follows alſo, that a triangle ACD on the 
ſame baſe CD, and between the ſame parallels with 
a parallelogram ABDC, is the half of that parallelo- 

am. 

9 4. Hence it is plain, that the oppoſite ſides of 
a parallelogram are equal; for it has been proved, 
that ABDC being a parallelogram, AB will be equal 
to CD, and AC equal to BD. . 

68. All parallelograms on the ſame or equal baſes, 
and between the ſame parallels, are equal to one ano- 
ther ; that is, if BD and GH (fig. 51.) be equal, and 
the lines BH and AF be parallel, then the parallelo- 
grams ABDC, BDFE, and EFHG, are equal to one 
another. For AC is equal to EF, each being equal to 
BD, (by cor. 4. of 67.) To both add CE, then AE will 
be equal to CF. So in the two triangles ABE CDF, 
AB a leg of the one, is equal to CD a leg in the o- 
ther; and AE is cqual to CF, and the angle BAE is 
equal to the angle DCF (by art. 36.); therefore the 
two triangles ABE CDF are equal (by art. Cf.); and 
taking the triangle CKE from both, the figure ABKC 
will be equal to the figure KDFE ; to both which add 
the little triangle KBD, then the parallelogram ABDC 
will be equal to the parallelogram BDFE. The ſame 
way it may be proved, that the parallelogram EFHG 
is equal to the parallelogram EFDB ; fo the three pa- 
rallelograms ABDC, BDFE, and EFHG will be equal 
to one another, | 

Cor. Hence it is plain, that triangles on the ſame 
baſe, and between the fame parallels, are equal; 
ſince they are the half of the parallelograms on the 
ſame baſe and between the ſame parallels, (by cor.-3. 
of laft art. 

69. In any right-angled triangle, ABC, (fig. 52.) 


the ſquare of the hypothenuſe BC, viz. BCMNH, #s equal 


fo the ſum of the ſquares made on the two ſides AB and 
AC, viz. to ABDE and ACGF. To demonſtrate this, 
through the point A draw AKL perpendicular to the 
hypothenuſe BC, join AH, AM, DC, and BG; then 
it is plain that DB is equal to BA (by art. 53.), alſo 
BH is equal to BC (by the ſame) ; ſo in the two 
triangles DBC ABH, the two legs DB and BC in the 
one are equal to the two legs AB and BH in the o- 
ther ; and the included angles DBC and ABH are al- 
ſo equal; (for DBA is equal to CBH, being both 
right ; to each add ABC, then it is plain that DBC 
is equal to ABH) therefore the triangles DBC ABH 
are equal (by art. 61.) but the triangle DBC is half 
of the ſquare ADBE (by cor. 3. of 67.) and the tri- 
angle ABH is half the parallelogram BKLH -(by the 
ſame), therefore half the ſquare ABDE is equal to 
half the parallelogram BKLH. Conſequently the ſquare 
ABDE is equal to the parallelogram BELH. The 
ſame way it may be proved, that the ſquare ACGF is 
equal to the parallelogram KCML. So the ſum of the 
ſquares ABDE and ACF is equal to the ſum of the 
parallelograms BKLH and KCML, but the ſum of 
theſe e qr is equal to the ſquare BCMH; 
therefore the ſum of the ſquares on AB and AC is e- 
qual to the ſquare on BC. 

Cor. 1. Hence in a right-angled triangle, the hypo- 
thenuſe and one of the legs being given, we may ea- 


* FF. > 


fily find the other, by taking the ſquare of the v 
leg from the ſquare of the hypothenuſe, and the 8 ” 
; ; quare 
root of the remainder will be the leg required. 

Cor. 2. Hence, the legs in a right-angled trian 

being given, we may find the bypotbenuſe, by takin 
the ſum of the 1quares of the given legs, and A, 
ting the ſquare root of that ſum, 
| 70. If upon the line AB (fig. 53.) there be drawn 
a ſemicircle ADB, whole centre is C, and on the 
point C there be raiſed a perpendicular to the line AR 
viz. CD; then it is plain the arc DB is a quadran, dt 
contains 90 yas uv ſuppoſe the arc DB to be divid- 
ed into ꝙ equal arcs, each of which will contain 10 
degrees, then on the point B raiſing BE perpendicu- 
lar to the line AB, it will be a tangent to the circle in 
the point B, and if tb every one of the diviſions of the 
quadrant, viz. B 10, B 20, B 3o, B 40, &c. you draw 
the ſine, tangent, &c. (as in the ſcheme) we ſhall 
have the ſine, tangent, Cc. to every 10 degrees in 
the quadrant: and the ſame way we may have the 
ſine, tangent, Cc. to every ſingle degree in the qua- 
drant, by dividing it into go equal parts beginnin 
from B, and drawing the ſine, tangent, Cc. to all the 
arcs beginning at the ſame point B. By this method 
they draw the lines of ſines, tangents, &c, of a certain 
circle on the ſcale; for after drawing them on the 
circle, they take the length of them, and ſet them off 
in the lines drawn for mat purpoſe. The ſame way, 
by ſuppoſing the radius of any number of equal parts, 
(ſuppoſe 1000, or 10,000, Cc.) it is plain the (ine, 
tangent, Cc. of every arc muft conſiſt of ſome num- 
ber of theſe equal parts, and by computing them in 
parts of the radius, we have tables of fines, tangents, 
Sc. to every arc in the quadrant, called natural ſines, 
tangents, &c. and the logarithms of theſe give us tables 
of logarithmic ſines, tangents, Cc. See LOGARITHMS. 
71. In any triangle, ABC, (fig. 1.) if one of its Gan 
ſides, as AC, be biſcted in E, (and conſequently AC 1 
double of AE) and through E be drawn ED, parallel to l 1 
BC, and meeting AB in D, then BC will be double 
of ED, and AB double of AD. Through D draw DF, 
parallel to AC, meeting BC in F: for ſince, by con- 
ſtruction, DF is arallel to AC, and DE parallel to 
BC; therefore, (by art. 36.) the angle BFD wil 
be equal to the angle BCA, (and by the ſame ar- 
"_ the angle.BCA will be equal to the angie DEA, 
conſequently the angle BFD will be equal to the angle 
DEA; alſo, (by art. 36.) the angle BDF will be e- 
qual to the angle DAE; and ſince DF is parallel 0 
EC, and DE parallel to FC, the quadrilateral DFCs 
will be a parallelogram ; and therefore, (by art. 59. 
cor. 4.) DF will be equal to EC, which, by conſtruc. 
tion, is equal to AE; ſo in the two triangles BDF 
DAE, the two angles BFD and BDF in the one, are 
equal.to the two angles DEA and DAE in the other, 
each to each reſpectively; and the included fide DF, 
is equal to the included ſide AE; therefore, (by art = 

cor. 1.) AD will be equal to DB, and conſequently A 
double of AD; alſo (by the ſame) DE will be 8 
to BF; but DE is allo (by art. 67. cor. 4.) equa 0 

FC; therefore BF and ED together, or BC, will 
double of DE. | «Gin 
After the ſame manner it may be proved, ore N 
the triangle AKG, (fig. 2.) AE be taken equa " F 


thu 
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f K, and through E be drawn ED, paral- 
tied ld, aud meeting AG in D; then ED will be 
equal 71 third part of GK, and AD equal to a third 

f AG. 

Likewiſe if in any triangle ABC, (fig. 3.) upon the 

Ge AB, be taken AE, equal to one-fourth, one-fifth, 
-Gxth, Cc. of AB, and through E be drawn ED 
one-Uxtn, ; ; , 

\rallel to BC and meeting AC in P; then DE will be 
Fe-fourth, one-fifth, one-ſixth, Cc. of BC, and AD 
the like part of AC ; and, in general, if in any tri- 
angle ABC, there be aſſumed a point E on one of its 
des AB, and through that point be drawn a line ED, 
parallel to one of its ſides BC, and meeting the other 
fide ACin D; then whatever part AE is of AB, the 
fame part will ED be of BC, and AD of AC. 

Cor. Hence it follows, that if in any triangle ABC, 
there be drawn ED, parallel to one of its ſides BC, and 
meeting the other two in the points E and D, then 
AE: AB:: ED: BC :: AD: AC; that is, AE is to 
AB, as ED is to BC, and that as AD to AC. 

72. If any two triangles ABC, fig. 4. abc, fig. 5. 
are ſimilar, or have all the angles of the one equal to 
all the angles of the other, each to each reſpectively ; 
that is, the angle CAB equal to the angle c a b, and the 
angle ABC equal to the angle a be, and the angle ACB 
equal to the angle a c b; then the legs oppoſite to the 
equal angles are proportioned, viz. AB: ab:: AC: 
ac: and AB: ab:: BC: be:: and AC: ac:: BC: 
be. On AB of the largeſt triangle ſet off AE equal to 
ab, and through E draw ED parallel to BC, meeting 
ACinD; then ſince DE and BC are parallel, and AB 
croſſing them, the angle AED will (by art. 36.) be 
equal to the angle ABC, which (by n 
qua] to the angle abe, alſo the angle DAE is (by ſup- 
poſition) equal to the angle cab; ſo in the two tri- 
angles AED, a be, the two angles DAE AED of the 
one, are equal to two angles cab abc of the other, 
each to each reſpectively, and the included fide AE 
is (by NY equal to the included fide ab; 
therefore, (by art. 61. cor. 1.) AD is equal to ac, and 
DE equal to eb; but ſince, in the triangle ABC, there 
drawn DE parallel to BC one of its fides, and meet- 
ng the two other ſides in the points D and E, there- 
fore (by cor. art. 71.) AB: AE :: AC: AD, and AB: 
AE :: BC: DE, and AC : AD :: BC: DE; and in 
the tree laſt proportions, inſtead of the lines AE, DE, 
and AD, putting in their equals a b, bc, and ac, we 
ſhall have AB: ab:: AC: ac, and AB:ab:: BC: 
be, and laſtly, AC: ac:: BC: bc. 

73. The chord, fine, tangent, c. of any arc in one 
arcle, is to the chord, fine, tangent, &c. of the fame 
dem another, as the radius of the one is to the ra- 
dus of the other, fig. 6, 6. Let ABD a bd be two 
crcles, BD bd two arcs of theſe circles, equal to one 
mother, or conſiſting of the ſame number of degrees; 

d the tangents, BD bd the chords, BE be the 
— Ce. of theſe two arcs BD bd, and CD cd the 
= EE he circles; then ſay, CD: cd:: FD : fd, 
33 :cd:: BD: bd, and CD: d:: BE: be, 

D po es the arcs BD bd are equal, the angles 
to the eres. equal; and FD fd, being tangents 
3 and d, the angles CDF cdf will be 
- i lug each a right angle (art. 22.) ſo in the 

angles CDF cdf, the two angles FCD CDF of 


oſition) is e- 


. 
the one, being equal to the two angles fed cdf of 
the other, each to each, the remaining angle CFD, 
will be equal to the remaining angle c f d (by art. 60.) ; 
therefore the triangles CFD cfd are ſimilar, and con- 
ſequently (by art. 73.) CD: cd :: FD: fd. In the 
ſame manner it may be demonſtrated, that CD : cd :: 
BD : bd, and CD: cd :: BE be, &c. 

74. Let ABD (fig. 7.) be a quadrant of a circle de- 
ſcribed by the radius CD ; BD any arc of it, and BA 
its complement ; BG or CF the ſine, CG or BF the co- 
ſine ; DE the tangent, and CE the ſecant of that arc 
BD. Then ſince the triangles CDE CGB are ſimilar 
or equiangular, it will be (by art. 72.) DE: EC:: 
GB: BC, i. e. the tangent of any arc, is to the ſecant 
of the ſame, as the fine of it is to the radius. Alſo 
ſince DE : EC :: GB: BC; therefore, by inverting 
that proportion, we have EC: DE:: BC: GB, z.c. 
the ſecant is to the tangent, as the radius is to the 
ſine of any arc. | 


Again, ſince the triangles CDE CGB are ſimilar, 
therefore (by art. 72.) it will be CD: CE:: CG: 


CB, 4. e. as the radius is to the ſecant of any arc, ſo 
is the co-ſine of that arc to the radius. And by in- 
verting the proportion we have this, viz. as the ſecant 
of any arc is to the radius, ſo is the radius to the co- 
ſine of that arc, ; 

75. In all circles the chord of 60 is always equal in 
length to the radius. Thus in the circle AEBD, 
(fig. 8.) if the arc AEB be an arc of 60 degrees, then 
drawing the chord AB, I ſay AB ſhall be equal to the 
radius CB or AC; for in the triangle ACB, the angle 
ACB is 60 degrees, being meaſured by the arc AEB ; 
therefore the ſum of the other two angles is 120 de- 
grees, (by cor. f. of 60.) ; but ſince AC and CB are 
equal, the two angles CAB, CBA will alſo be equal ; 
conſequently each of them half their ſum 120, viz. 60 


degrees; therefore all the three angles are equal to 


one another, conſequently all the legs, therefore AB 
is equal to CB. 
Cor. Hence the radius from which the lines on any 


ſcale are formed, is the chord of 60 on the line of 
chords, | | 


Geometrical Problems. 


Pros. 1. From a point C (fig. 9.) in a given line 
AB to raiſe a perpendicular to that line. 

Rule. From the point C take the equal diſtances CB, 
CA on each fide of it. Then ſtretch the compaſſes to 
any diſtance greater than CB or CA, and with one 
foot of them in B, ſweep the arc EF with the other; 
again, with the ſame opening, and one foot in A, 
{weep the arc GH with the other, and theſe two arcs 
will interſect one another in the point D; then join 
the given points C and D with the line CD, and that 
ſhall be the perpendicular required, 

2. To divide a given right line AB (fig. 10.) into 
two equal parts; that is, to biſect it. 

Rule. Take any diſtance with your compaſſes that 
you are ſure is greater than half the given line ; then 
ſetting one foot of them in B, with the other {weep 
the arc DFC; and with the ſame diſtance, and one 
foot in A, with the other ſweep the arc CED ; theſe 
two arcs will interſect one another in the points CD, 
which joined by the right line DC will biſe& AB in G. 

; 3. From 


be parallel to the piven line A 
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3. From a given point D, (fig. 11.) to let fall a 
perpendicular on a given line AB. 

Rule. Set one foot of the compaſles in the point D, 
and extend the other to any diſtance greater than the 
feaſt diſtance between the given point and the line, 
and with that extent ſweep the arc AEB, cutting the 
line in the two points A and B, then (by the laſt 
prob.) biſect the line AB in the point C; laſtly join C 
and D, and that line CD is the perpendicular re- 

uired. | 
bs 4. (Fig. 12.) Upon the end B of a given right line 
BA, to raiſe a perpendicular. 

Rule. Take any extent in your compaſſes, and with 
one foot in B fix the other in any point C without the 
22 line; then with one point of the compaſſes in 

„ deſcribe with the other the circle EBD, and thro” 
E and C draw the diameter ECD meeting the circle 
in D; join D and B, and the right line DB is that 
required ; for EBD is a right angle (by cor. 4. of 63.) 

5. (Fig. 13.) To draw one line parallel to another 
given line AB, that ſhall be diſtant from one another 
by any given diſtance D. 

Rule. Extend your compaſles to the given diſtance 
D ; then ſetting one foot of them in any point of the 
given line (ſuppoſe A,) with the other {weep the arc 
FCG ; again, at the ſame extent, and one foot in any 
other point of the given line B, ſweep the arc HDK, 
and draw the line CD _ them, and that will 

„ and diſtant from it 
by the line D as was required, 

6. (Fig. 14.) To divide a given line AB into any 
number of equal parts, ſuppoſe 7. 

Rule. From the point A draw any line AD, making 
an angle with the line AB, then through the point B, 
draw a line BC parallel to AD; and from A, with 
any {mall opening of the compaſſes, ſet off a number 
of equal parts (on the line AD, ) leſs by one than the 
propoſed number (here 6.) ; then from B ſer off the 
ſame number of the ſame parts (on the line BC) ; laſt- 
ly, join Gandr, 2 and 5, 3 and 4, 4 and 3, 5 and 2, 
6 and t, and theſe lines will cut the given line as re- 

uired. | 
A 7. (Fig. 15.) To quarter a given circle, or to di- 
vide it into four equal parts. 

Rule. Through the centre C of the given circle, 
draw a diameter AB, then upon the point C raile a 
perpendicular DCE to the line AB; and theſe two 
diameters AB and DE ſhall quarter the circle. 

8. (Fig. 16.) Through three given points A, B, and 
D, to draw a circle, Note, The three points muſt 
not lie in the ſame ſtreight line.) 

Rule. Join A and B, alſo B and D, with the ſtreight 
lines AB BD; then (by prob. 2.) biſect AB with. che 
line EC, alſo BD with the line FC, which two lines 


will cut one another in ſome point C; that is the 


centre of the circle required : then fixing one point 
of your compaſſes in D, and ſtretching the other to A, 
deſcribe the circle ABDG, which will paſs through 
the three points given, The reaſon of this is plain 
from cor. 1. of art. 64. / 

9. (Fig. 17.) Frem the point A of the given line 
AB, to draw another line (ſuppoſe AC) that ſhall make 
with AB an angle of any number of degrees, ſup- 
pole 45. 
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Rule. Let the given line AB be produced, t 
off your ſcale the lengrh of the chord of 60 — rr 
which is equal to the radius of the circle the ſcaſe W 
made for (by art. 75.) ; and ſetting one foot in 
with the other {weep off the arc BC; then with your 
compaſſes take from your ſcale the chord of 45 de. 
rees, and ſet off that diſtance from B to C. Laſti 


Join A and C, and the line AC is that required. For 


the angle CAB, which is meaſured by the arc BC is 
an angle of 45 degrees, as was required. ; 

to. An angle BAC Trp. 18.) being given, to find 
how many degrees it contains. 

Rule. With your compaſſes take the length of your 
chord of 60 from your ſcale. Then, ſetting one foot 
of them in A, with the other ſweep the arc BC, which 
is the arc comprehended between the two legs Ag, 
AC produced if needful. Laſtly, take with your com- 
paſſes the diſtance BC, and applying it to your line of 
chords on the ſcale, you will find how many degrees 
the arc BC contains, and conſequently the degrees of 
the angle BAC which was required, 

11. Three lines x, , and z being given, (fig. 19. 
19.) to form a triangle of them; but any two of het 
lines taken together muſt always be greater than the 
third, | | 

Rule. Make any one of them, as x, the baſe; then 
with your compaſſes take another of them, as z, and 
ſetting one foot in one end of the line x, as B, with 
the other {weep the arc DE; and taking with your 
compaſſes the length of the other , ſet one foot of 
them in A, the other end of the line x, and with the 
other ſweep the arc FG, which will cut the other in 
C; laſtly, join CA and CB, and the triangle CAB is 
that required. | 

12. To make a triangle, having one of its legs of 
any number of equal parts. {ſuppoſe 160,) and one of 
the angles at that leg 50 degrees, and the other 44 
degrees. 

Rule; Draw an indefinite line ED, (fig. 20.) then 
take off the line of equal parts with your compalles, 
160 of them, and ſet them on the indefinite line, as 
BC; then (by prob. 9.) draw BA, making the angle 


| ABC of 50 degrees, and (by the ſame) draw from 0 


the line AC, making the angle ACB of 44 degrees; 
which two lines will meet one another in A, and the 
triangle ABC is that required. See Tx160NOMETRY: 
13. Upon a given line AB (fig. 21.) to make 2 
ſquare. a 
Rule, Upon the extremity A of the given line a 
raiſe a perpendicular AC (by prob. 4.) ; then take A 
equal to AB, and with that extent, ſetting one _ 
of the compaſſes in C, ſweep with the other foot !! 
arc GH ; then with the ſame extent, and one foot K 
B, with the other ſweep the arc EF, which will mee 
the former in ſome point D ; laſtly, join C and D, 
and B, and the figure ABDC will be the ſquare re- 
quired. 1 
14. On a given line AB (fig. 22.) to draw af 1 
that ſhall have one of its angles equal to any num 
of degrees, ſuppoſe 60 degrees. 
Kal. 8 * N A of the given 25 2 
draw the line AC, making the angle AB A B. and 
grees, (by prob. 9.) then take AC equal to A 


p : es In 
with that extent, fixing one foot of the compa B, 
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' 8. with the other deſcribe the arc GH ; and at the 
b 


t. fixing one foot of the compaſſes in C, 
_ he other deſcribe the arc EF cutting the former 
up; laſtly, join CD and DB, and the figure ACDB 


equired. 
; : s Given two lines x and 2, of theſe two to make 


a rectangle. 


Rule, Draw a line, as AB, (fig. 23. 23.) equal in 


h to one of the given lines x ; and on the extre- 
= A of that line, raiſe a perpendicular AC, on 
which take AC equal to the other line z then take 


with your compaſſes the length of the line AB, and 


at that extent, fixing one foot of them in C, with the 
other ſweep the arc EF ; and alfo taking with your 
compaſſes the extent of the line AC, fix one foot of 
them in B, and with the other ſweep the arc GH, 
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which will meet the former in D; laſtly, join CD and 
BD, and the figure ABDC will be that required. 

16. Two lines x and 2 being given, of theſe to 
form a rhomboides that ſhall have one of its angles 
any number of degrees, ſuppoſe 50. 

Rule. Draw a line AB (fig. 24. 24.) equal in length 
to one of the lines, as x; then draw the line AC, 
making with the former the angle BAC equal to the 
propoſed, ſuppoſe 50 degrees, and on that line take 
AC equal to the given line z ; then with your com- 
paſſes take the length of AB, and fixing one foot in 
C, ſweep the arc EF; allo, taking the length of 
AC, and ſetting one foot in B, with the other ſweep 
the arc GH, which will cut the former in D; then 


join CD and DB, ſo the figure ACDB will be that re- 


quired. 
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THE APPLICATION OF THE FOREGOING PRINCIPLES TO THE MENSURATION 
OF SURFACES, SOLIDS, &c. 


Cuar. I. Of the Menſuration of Lines and Angles, 


Line, or length, to be meaſured, whether it be 

diſtance, height, or depth, is meaſured by a line 
leſs than it. With us the leaſt meaſure of length is an 
inch: not that we meaſure no line leſs than it, bur 
becauſe we do not uſe the name of any meaſure be- 
low that of an inch; expreſſing leſſer meaſures by the 
fractions of an inch: and in this treatiſe we uſe deci- 
mal fractions as the eaſieſt. Twelve inches make a 
foot ; three feet and an inch make the Scots ell; ſix 
ells make a fall; forty falls make a furlong ; eight fur- 
longs make a mile : ſo that the Scots miles is 1184 
paces, accounting every pace to be five feet. Theſe 
things are according to the ſtatutes of Scotland ; not- 
withſtanding which, the glaziers uſe a foot of onl 
eight inches ; and other artiſts for the moſt part aſs 
an Engliſh foot, on account of the ſeveral ſcales marked 
on the Engliſh foot-meaſure for their uſe. But the 


Engliſh foot is ſomewhat leſs than the Scots; ſo that 


185 of theſe make 186 of thoſe. 


Lines, to the extremities and any intermediate 
point of which you have eaſy acceſs, are meaſured by 
applying to them the common meaſure a number of 
mes. But lines, to which you cannot have ſuch ac- 
(els, are meaſured by methods taken from geometry; 
the chief whereof we ſhall here endeavour to explain. 
The firſt is by the help of the geometrical ſquare.. 

, As for the Engliſh meaſures, the yard is 3 feet, 
or 36 inches. A pole is ſixteen feet and a half, or 
i 05 yards and a half, The chain, commonly called 
4 Pan chain, is four poles, or 22 yards, that is, 
„s ſeet. An Engliſh ſtatute-mile is fourſcore chains, 
ep yards, that is, 5280 feet. 
5 55 chain (which is now much in uſe, becauſe it 
3 4 5 convenient for AN is divided into 
Go inks, each of which is 72,7; of an inch: whence 
f. 5 ealy to reduce any number of thoſe links to 
i or any number of feet to links. 


chain that may have the ſame advantages in 


ce ſurveying in Scotland, as Gunter's chain has in Eng- 
« land, ought to be in length 74 feet, or 24 Scots ells, 
« if no regard is had to the difference of the Scots 
« and Engliſh foot above-mentioned. But, if regard 


% is had to that difference, the Scots chain ought to 


4 conſiſt of 747 Engliſh feet, or 74 feet 4 inches and 
*«& of an inch. This chain being divided into 100 
* links, each of thoſe links is 8 inches and 2.2.5. of 
« an inch. In the following table, the moſt noted 
« meaſures are expreſſed in Engliſh inches and deci- 


© mals of an inch.” 


Engliſh Inch. Dec. 


The Engliſh foot, is - - 12 ooo 
The Paris foot, - - — 12 788 
The Rhindland foot, meaſured by Mr Picart, 12 362 
The Scots foot, - - 18 os 
The Amſterdam foot, by Snellies and Picart, 11 172 
The Dantzick foot, by Hevelius, - IT 297 
The Daniſh foot, by Mr Picart, . 12 465 
The Swediſh foot, by the ſame, - It 692 
The Bruſſels foot, by the ſame, - 10 828 


The Lyons foot, by Mr Auzout, - 13 458 
The Bononian foot, by Mr Caſſini, - 14 938 


The Milan foot, by Mr Auzout, - 15 631 


The Roman palm uſed by merchants, accord- 


ing to the ſame, or - 9 791 
The Roman palm uſed by architects, 8 779 
The palm of Naples, according to Mr Auzout, ro 314 
The Engliſh yard, - - 36 00 
The Engliſh ell, - "IT 45 ooo 
The Scots ell, — - 37 200 
The Paris aune uſed by mercers, according to 

Mr Picart, - - 46 786 
The Paris aune uſed by drapers, according to 

the ſame, - - 46 680 
The Lyons aune, by Mr Auzout, . - 46 570 
The Geneva aune, - - 44 760 
The Amſterdam ell, - - 26 800 
The Daniſh ell, by Mr Picart, — 24 930 


(b) The 
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be parallel to the given line A 
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3. From a given point D, (fig. 11.) to let fall a 

rpendicular on a given line AB. 

Rule. Set one foot of the compaſſes in the point D, 
and extend the other to any diſtance greater than the 
Teaſt diſtance between the given point and the line, 
and with that extent ſweep the arc AEB, cutting the 
line in the two points A and B, then (by the laſt 
prob.) biſect the line AB in the point C; laſtly join C 
and D, and that line CD is the perpendicular re- 
quired. | 
a 4. (Fig. 12.) Upon the end B of a given right line 
BA, to raiſe a perpendicular. 

Rule. Take any extent in your compaſſes, and with 
one foot in B fix tlie other in any point C without the 

iven line; then with one point of the compaſſes in 
„ deſcribe with the other the circle EBD, and thro' 
E and C draw the diameter ECD meeting the circle 
in D; join D and B, and the right line DB is that 
required ; for EBD is a right angle (by cor. 4. of 63.) 

5. (Fig. 13.) To draw one line parallel to another 
given line AB, that ſhall be diſtant from one another 
by any given diſtance D. 

Rule. Extend your compaſſes to the given diſtance 
D ; then ſetting one foot of them in any point of the 


given line (ſuppoſe A,) with the other ſweep the arc 


FCG ; again, at the ſame extent, and one foot in any 
other point of the given line B, ſweep the arc HDK, 
and draw the line CD — them, and that will 

„and diſtant from it 
by the line D as was required, 

6. (Fig. 14.) To divide a given line AB into any 
number of equal parts, ſuppoſe 7. 

Rule. From the point A draw any line AD, making 
an angle with the line AB, then through the point B, 
draw a line BC parallel to AD; and from A, with 
any {mall opening of the compaſſes, ſet off a number 
of equal parts (on the line AD, ) leſs by one than the 
propoſed number (here 6.) ; then from B ſer off the 
ſame number of the ſame parts (on the line BC) ; laſt- 
ly, join Gandr, 2 and 5, 3 and 4, 4 and 3, 5 and 2, 
6 and r, and theſe lines will cut the given line as re- 

uired. | 
I 7. (Fig. 15.) To quarter a given circle, or to di- 
vide it into four equal parts. 

Rule. Through the centre C of the given circle, 
draw a diameter AB, then upon the point C raile a 
perpendicular DCE to the line AB; and theſe two 


diameters AB and DE ſhall quarter the circle. 


8. (Fig. 16.) Through three given points A, B, and 
D, to draw a circle. Note, The three points muſt 
not lie in the ſame ſtreight line. 

Rule. Join A and B, alſo B and D, with the ſtreight 
lines AB BD; then (by prob. 2.) biſe&t AB with. che 


line EC, alſo BD with the line FC, which two lines 


will cut one another in ſome point C; that is the 


centre of the circle required : then fixing one point 
of your compaſſes in D, and ſtretching the other to A, 
deſcribe the circle ABDG, which will paſs through 
the three points given, The reaſon of this is plain 
from cor. 1. of art. 64. N 

9. (Fig. 17.) From the point A of the 


iven line 
AB, to draw another line (ſuppoſe AC) that 


Il make 


with AB an angle of any number of degrees, ſup- 
poſe 45. 
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Rule, Let the given line AB be produced, t 
off your ſcale the lengrh of the chard of bo 427 — 
which is equal to the radius of the circle the ſcale Was 
made for (by art. 75.) ; and ſetting one foot in 
with the other (weep off the arc BC; then with Your 
compaſſes take from your ſcale the chord of 45 de. 

rees, and ſet off that diſtance from B to C. Laſtly 
Join A and C, and the line AC is that required, For 
the angle CAB, which is meaſured by the arc BC, is 
an angle of 45 degrees, as was required. 

to. An angle BAC Log. 18.) being given, to find 
how many degrees it contains. 

Rule. With your compaſſes take the length of your 
chord of 60 from your ſcale. Then, ſetting one foot 
of them in A, with the other ſweep the arc Bc, which 
is the arc comprehended between the two legs Ag, 
AC produced if needful. Laſtly, take with your com- 
paſſes the diſtance BC, and applying it to your line of 
chords on the ſcale, you will find how many degrees 
the arc BC contains, and conſequently the degrees of 
the angle BAC which was required, 

11. Three lines x, y, and z being given, (fg. 19. 
I9.) to form a triangle of them; but any two of hel 
lines taken together muſt always be greater than the 
third, | | 

Rule. Make any one of them, as x, the baſe; then 
with your compaſſes take another of them, as z, and 
ſetting one foot in one end of the line x, as B, with 
the other {weep the arc DE; and taking with your 
compaſſes the length of the other , ſet one foot of 
them in A, the other end of the line x, and with the 
other ſweep the arc FG, which will cut the other in 


C; laſtly, join CA and CB, and the triangle CAB is 


that required. 

12. To make a triangle, having one of its legs of 
any number of equal parts (ſuppoſe 160,) and one of 
the angles at that leg 50 degrees, and the other 44 
degrees. 

Rule; Draw an indefinite line ED, (fig. 20.) then 
take off the line of equal parts with your compalles, 
160 of them, and ſet them on the indefinite line, as 
BC ; then (by prob. 9.) draw BA, making the angle 
ABC of 50 degrees, and (by the ſame) draw from 0 
the line AC, making the angle AC B of 44 degrees; 
which two lines will meet one another in A, and the 
triangle ABC is that required. See Tx160NOMETRY: 
13. Upon a given line AB (fig. 21.) to make 2 
ſquare. 5 

Rule, Upon the extremity A of the given line = 
raiſe a perpendicular AC (by prob. 4.) ; then take 
equal to AB, and with that extent, fetting one _ 
of the compaſſes in C, ſweep with the other foot it 
arc GH ; then with the ſame extent, and one foot l 
B, with the other ſweep the arc EF, Which will mee 
the former in ſome point D; laſtly, join C and D, 
and B, and the figure ABDC will be the ſquare re- 
quired. OY 

14. On a given line AB (fig. 22.) to draw 27 5 
that ſhall have one of its angles equal to any num 
of degrees, ſuppoſe 60 degrees. ; 

Kal e pl * A of the given _ * 
draw the line Ac, making the angle CAB A = 
grees, (by prob. 9.) then take AC equal to 3% ©. 


. ; es Ill 
with that extent, fixing one foot of the comp® B, 


a ther deſcribe the arc GH ; and at the 
B, phony fixing one foot of the compaſſes in C, 
— the other deſcribe the arc EF ** the former 
up, bſcy, join CD and DB, and the figure ACDB 


; uired. 
: - 5 Given two lines x and 2, of theſe two to make 


4 rectangle. 


Rule. Draw a line, as AB, (fig. 23. 23.) equal in 


u to one of the given lines x ; and on the extre- 
pr. A of that line, raiſe a perpendicular AC, on 
which take AC equal to the other line z ; then take 


with your compaſſes the length of the line AB, and 


it that extent, fixing one foot of them in C, with the 
other ſweep the arc EF; and alſo taking with your 
compaſſes the extent of the line AC, fix one foot of 
them in B, and with the other ſweep the arc GH, 
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which will meet the former in D; laſtly, join CD and 
BD, and the figure ABDC will be that required. 


16. Two lines x and 2 being given, of theſe to 


form a rhomboides that ſhall have one of its angles 
any number of degrees, fuppoſe 50. 


Rule. Draw a line AB (fig. 24. 24.) equal in length 


to one of the lines, as x; then draw the line AC, 
making with the former the angle BAC equal to the 
propoſed, ſuppoſe 50 degrees, and on that line take 
AC equal to the given line z,; then with your com- 
paſſes take the length of AB, and fixing one foot in 
C, {weep the arc EF; alſo, taking the length of 
AC, and ſetting one foot in B, with the other {weep 
the arc GH, which will cut the former in D; then 
join CD and DB, ſo the figure ACDB will be that re- 
quired, 


. 


THE, APPLICATION OF THE FOREGOING PRINCIPLES TO THE MENSURATION 
OF SURFACES, SOLIDS, &c. 


Caar, I. Of the Menſuration of Lines and Angles, 


Line, or length, to be meaſured, whether it be 

diſtance, height, or depth, is meaſured by a line 
leſs than it. With us the leaſt meaſure of length is an 
inch: not that we meaſure no line leſs than it, bur 
becauſe we do not uſe the name of any meaſure be- 
low that of an inch; expreſſing leſſer meaſures by the 
fractions of an inch: and in this treatiſe we uſe deci- 
mal fractions as the eaſieſt. Twelve inches make a 
foot ; three feet and an inch make the Scots ell; ſix 
ells make a fall; forty falls make a furlong; eight fur- 
longs make a mile: ſo that the Scots miles is 1184 
paces, accounting every pace to be five feet. Theſe 
things are according to the ſtatutes of Scotland ; not- 
withſtanding which, the glaziers uſe a foot of onl 
eight inches ; and other artiſts for the moſt part uſe 
an Engliſh foot, on account of the ſeveral ſcales marked 
on the Engliſh foot-meaſure for their uſe. But the 


Engliſh foot is ſomewhat leſs than the Scots; ſo that 


185 of theſe make 186 of thoſe, | 
Lines, to the extremities and any intermediate 
point of which you have eaſy acceſs, are meaſured by 
applying to them the common meaſure a number of 
mes, But lines, to which you cannot have ſuch ac- 
cels, are meaſured by methods taken from geometry; 
the chief whereof we ſhall here endeavour to explain. 
firſt is by the help of the geometrical ſquare.. 
, Asfor the Engliſh meaſures, the yard is 3 feet, 
4 36 inches. A pole is ſixteen feet and a half, or 
: 2 yards and a half, The chain, commonly called 
8. pal i chain, is four poles, or 22 yards, that is, 
feet. An Engliſh ſtatute- mile is fourſcore chains, 
Fo 1760 yards, that is, 5280 feet. 
ip The chain (which is now much in uſe, becauſe it 
＋ "oy convenient for N is divided into 
i oy inks, each of which is 73,7; of an inch: whence 
g, ealy to reduce any number of thoſe links to 


f. f 
A et, or any number of feet to links. 


chain that may have the ſame advantages in 


ce ſurveying in Scotland, as Gunter's chain has in Eng- 


« 


cc 


land, ought to be in length 74 feet, or 24 Scots ells, 
if no regard is had to the difference of the Scots 
and Engliſh foot above-mentioned. But, if regard 


is had to that difference, the Scots chain ought to 


conſift of 747 Engliſh feet, or 74 feet 4 inches and 
of an inch. This chain being divided into 100 


inks, each of thoſe links is 8 inches and 25 of 


9 © 


an inch. In the following table, the moſt noted 
meaſures are expreſſed in Engliſh inches and deci- 


© mals of an inch.“ 


Engliſh Inch. Dec. 


The Engliſh foot, is - - 12 ooo 
The Paris foot, - - - 12 788 
The Rhindland foot, meaſured by Mr Picart, 12 362 


The Scots foot, 


12 065 


The Amſterdam foot, by Snellies and Picart, 11 172 


The Dantzick foot, by Hevelius, - 11 297 
The Daniſh foot, by Mr Picart, — 12 465 
The Swediſh foot, by the ſame, - It 692 
The Bruſſels foot, by the ſame, - 10 828 


The Lyons foot, by Mr Auzout, 13 458 
The Bononian foot, by Mr Caſſini, - 14 938 
The Milan foot, by Mr Auzout, - I5 631 
The Roman palm uſed by merchants, accord- 


„ U. the ſame, bis - 9 791 
The Roman palm uſed by architects, 8 779 
The palm of Naples, according to Mr Auzout, to 314 
The Engliſh yard, - . 36 o 
The Engliſh ell, - - 45 ooo 
The Scots ell, " - 37 200 


The Paris aune uſed by mercers, according to 


Mr Picart, - - 46 786 


The Paris aune uſed by drapers, according to 


the ſame, - 46 680 


The Lyons aune, by Mr Auzout, . - 46 570 


The Geneva aune, - - 44 760 
The Amſterdam ell, - - 26 800 
The Daniſh ell, by Mr Picart, — 24 930 
(b) | The 
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EN 80 equal parts. 


G E OM 
Engliſh Inch. Dec. 


The Swediſh ell, - 23 380 
The Norway ell, - - 24 510 
The Brabant or Antwerp ell, - 27 170 
The Bruſſels ell, - . 27 260 
The Burges ell, . - 27 $550 
The brace of Bononia, according to Auzout, 25 200 
The brace uſed by architects in Rome, 30 730 
The brace uſed in Rome by merchants, 34 270 
The Florence brace uſed by merchants, ac- 

cording to Picart, - - 22 910 
The Florence — brace, 21 570 
The vara of Seville, 33 127 
The vara of Madrid, 39 166 
The vara of Portugal, - 44 O31 
The cavedo of Portugal, - 27 354 
The ancient Roman foot, . It 632 
The Perſian ariſh, according to Mr Græves, 38 364 
The ſhorter pike of Conſtantinople, accord- 

ing to the ſame, - 25 $576 
Another pike of Conſtantinople, according to 

Meſſ. Mallet and De la Porte, - 27 920 


PROPOSITION I. 


PROB. To dcſcribe the ſtructure of the geometrical 
ſquare.—The geometrical ſquare is made of any ſolid 
matter, as braſs or wood, or of any four plain rulers 
joined together at right angles, (as in hg. 1.) where 
A is the centre, from which hangs a thread with a 
{mall weight at the end, ſo as to be directed always 
to the centre. Each of the ſides BE and DE is divi- 
ded into an hundred equal parts, or (if the ſides be 
long enough to admit of it) into a thouſand parts; C 
and F at two fights, fixed on the fide AD. There is 
moreover an index GH, which, when there 1s occa- 
Lon, is joined to the centre A, in ſuch manner as that 
it can move round, and remain in any given ſituation. 
On this index are two fights perpendicular to the 
Tight line going from the centre of the inſtrument : 
thele are K and L. The fide DE of the inſtrument 
is called the upright ſide ; E the reclining fide. 

PRUPOSIEAS ONS 

FIG. 2. To meaſure an acceſſible Height, AB, by the 
help of a geometrical ſquare, its diſtance being kuown. 
—Let BR be an horizontal plane, on which there 
ſtands perpendicularly any line AB : let BD, the gi- 
ven diſtance of the obſervator from the height, be 96 
feet; let the height of the obſervator's eye be ſuppo- 
ſed 6 feet: and let the inſtrument, held by a ſteady 
hand, or rather leaning on a ſupport, be directed to- 
wards the ſummit A, fo that one eye (the other being 
ſnut) may fee it clearly through the tights ; the per- 
pendicular or plumb-line meanwhile hanging free, and 
touching the ſurface of the inſtrument : let now the 
perpendicular be ſuppoſed to cut off on the right ſide 
It is clear that LKN, ACK, are 
ſimilar triangles ; for the angles LKN, ACK are right 
angles, and therefore equal; moreover LN and AC 
are parallel, as being both perpendicular to the hori- 
zon ; conſequently, (by art. 60. cor. 1. Part 1.) the 
angles KLN, KAC, are equal; wherefore, (by art. 
60. cor. 2 of Part I.) che angles LNK, and AKC, are 
likewiſe equal: ſo that in the triangles NKL, KAC, 
(by art. 72. of Part I.) as NK: KL :: KC (i. e. BD) 


fo AB (compoſed of the height of the tower BG, and 


. 5 

N is, as 80 to 100, fo is 
erefore, by the rule of three, CA wi 

be 120 feet; and CB, which is 6 ag de found to 

the whole height is 126 feet. n ent ved, 

But if the diſtance of the obſervator fr 
as BE, be ſuch, that when the inflrument 1 dell; 
as formerly toward the ſummit A, the per ** * 
falls on the angle P, oppoſite to H, the 3 —_ 
inſtrument, and BE or CG be given of 120 Tons - - 
will alſo be 120 feet. For in the triangles HGPp > 
equiangular, as in the preceding caſe, as PG : GH + 
GC: CA. But PG is equal to GH; therefore GC i; 
likewiſe equal to CA : that is, CA will be 120 . 
and the whole height 1 26 feet as before. 

Let the diſtance BF be 300 feet, and the perpendi 
cular or plamb-line cut off 40 equal parts from the 8 
clining ſide: Now, in this caſe, the angle, c, 071 
are equal, and the angles QZI, ZIS, are equal 1 
fore the angle ZIS is equal to the angle c. But 
the angles ZSI A are equal, being right angles; 
therefore, in the equiangular triangles ACQ , SZ ʃ it 
will be, as ZS: SI:: CQ: CA; that is, as 100 to 
40, ſo is 300 to CA. Wheretore, by the rule of three 
CA will be found to be of 102 feet. And, by adding 
the height of the obſervator, the whole BA will be 
126 feet. Note, that the height is greater than the 
diſtance, when the perpendicular cuts the right ſide 
and leſs if it cut the reclined fide : and that the height 
and diſtance are equal, if the perpendicular fall on the 
oppolite angle. | : 

SCHOLIU M. 

If the height of a tower, to be meaſured as above, 
end in a point, (as in fig. 3.) the diſtance of the ob- 
ſervator oppoſite to it, is not CD, but is to be accounted 
from the perpendicular to the point A ; that is, to CD 
mult be added the half of the thickneſs of the tower, 
viz. BD : which muſt likewiſe be underſtood in the 
following propoſitions, when the caſe is ſimilar. 

PROPOSITION III. 

FIG. 4. From the height of a tower AB given, td 
find a diſtance on the horizontal plane BC, by the geo- 
metricat {quare—Let the inſtrument be ſo placed, as 
that the mark C in the oppoſite plane may be ſeen 
through the ſights ;, and let it be obſerved how many 
parts are cut off by the perpendicular. Now, by what 
hath been already demonſtrated, the triangles AEF, 
ABC, are ſimilar ; therefore, it will be as EF, to AE, 


P: 
96 feet to Ca. 


of the height of the centre of the inſtrument A, above 
the tower BG) to the diftance BC. Wheretotc, if, 
by the rule of three, you ſay, as EF to AE, ſo is AB 
to BC, it will be the diſtance (ought. | 
PROPOSITION IV. 
Fic. 5. To meaſure any diſtance at land or ſea, Y 
the geometrical ſquare.—In this operation, the index F 
to be applicd to the inſtrument, as was ſhown in the 
deſcription ; and, by the help of a ſupport, the ioſtru- 
ment is to be placed horizontally at the point A; the 
let it be turned till the remote poiut F, whoſe diſtance 
is to be meaſured, be ſeen through the fixed bene 
and bring the index to be parallel with the > 
fide of the inſtrument, obſerve by the ſ1ghts upon 


any acceſſible mark B, at a ſenſible diſtance : thel 
carrying the inſtrument to the point 


B, let the in 
movea»* 


/ 
111 9 


moveable ſights be directed to the firſt ſtation A 
the ſights of the index to the point F. os He ans find out the height 
cur the right ſide of the — .. — - * LA ſtaff CE e thus ear there be erected a | 
triangles ERK, and B AF, which are = id * 2 The triangles ABD Chet, ucing the ſhadow EF : | 
will be as BR to RK, ſo BA (the * 7 ** angles at B and T are right * equiangular ; for the | 
tions to be meaſured with a chain) to AF 4 - CFE are equal, each OS ; and the angles ADB and 
diſtance AF ſought will be found by the a DM the ſun's elevation above the — equal to the angle of the 
But if the index cut the reclined ſide of the { ree. the ſhadow of the ſtaff. to SES! Therefore, as EF, 
any point L, where the diſtance of a m quare in the ſhadow of the tow rr. 
int is ſought; in the triangles BLS. B AG: remote tower. Though the * to BA, the height of che 
Ls ſhall be to SB, as BA to AG. the a; a , an ſide the tower falls be * ane on which the ſhadow of 
which accordingly will be f p ance ſought ; ſtaff be erected i parallel to the horizon, if 
ound by the rule of thr in the ſam la þ the 
„e A e the rule wi de 
10. 6. To meaſure an acc 7 P R | 
6 plain Aa AR Up ſible height by means To meaſi OPOSITION VII. 
e the height to be ure an inacceſſible hei 
ired; let the mirror be placed at C, 1 * ſtaffi, Hitberto we h e height by means of two 
tal plane BD, at a e lng” 2 rr horizon- ceſſible, or that e have ſuppoſed the height to be ac- 
yer go back to D, till he ſee the i let the obſer- now if, becauſ- e can come at the lower end of i 
in the mirror, at a certain poi e image of the ſummit a tower uſe of ſome impediment, we cann 3 
diligently mark ; and let HE be > which he muſt out be th 40 a 7 point whoſe height is t . * 
fervator's eye. The trian "a e of the ob- be hid Cds the 1 Coder 
cqulangy ca for the angles at D 755 5 2 8 ments, ſuch A on woe port ſtr 
angles; e right 5 eight i 5 
. r . 1b, are equal, being the * N 4 of two ſtaffs, let the gelt fs * n by 
N. - 3 2 of the ray AC, as is Pe. 2 "= the ſtaffs DE and FG, (as in why 3p be made 
ics; Wherefore the os - obſervator is t 3 prop. 6.); then th 
A and E are alſo e remaining angles at d to go off in a direct li Are 
qual : therefore i R — and firſt ſtation il ine from the heigh 
to DE, ſo CB t * . it will be, as CD „till he come t _— 
oſrvao . ch n . 2 the diſtance of the — 49 he J to place 82 8 —— . 
wo hetwint the e mirror in the right the ſummi z an the ſhorter ſt 1 pen- 
igt of the obſervato or and the height, is to the ſo that mit A may be ſeen alon . O, ſo that 
. a ] the not g their tops; that i 
the tower from that vio <A ſo is the diſtance of Throu points KNA may be in the ſ Nr 
f point of the mirror, t ; ough the point N,! e ſame right line. 
b 2 tower ſought; which therefore AI. height NP parallel to FA i + t there be drawn the right line 
* e rule 1 three. will be found KAF, the angles KNP 22 in the triangles KNP 
ote 1. Th 1 . 
the point D, r* will be more exact, if, at =» EPN is © to both ; ED ugh ods. © 
, . nb pert — ground perpen- th — — N * _ to the remaining ee KA — 
ee à point ich the obſer vato e : FA :: KP: An 
and 3 glaſs exactly in a line —— him 84 ” 5 2 ſimilar; —.— PN = e 
Note 2. In plac g erefore, (by the 1 „PN: FA:: NL: 
F Ee 1 L 2 1. 5. E J. . 
„ . will be, as KP (ihe 
one moet to the N. eſſel, which naturally the long Fr heaps) r of the Bert Raf 2 
. ve its ; rom 
Fre. 7, 1.9 K OSITION VI. . exceſs of the . © were from it) to NL, 
eau: of two L bln May 1 wes 2x hs Nations of the horter af 
ly in the ground # | re be placed perpendicu- of , the exceſs of the height ſough onner aſt 
one FG, fo as tl onger ſtaff DE, likewiſe a ſh of the ſhorter ſtaff, Wheref gut above the height 
the height « 1e oblervator may ſee A, t orter the rule of three, T fore SA will be found b 
_ 1 I hg dye over the ends 8 bee, W ſhorter ſtaff be added, y let the height of = 
an e inacceſüble height BA. um will give the whole 
DCA, ſhall be equi and C; then the triangles PHD h Note 1. In the ſame mann , 
H = right ones q 8 x for the angles at C Mg + ſpecul be found by a Ce thank I 
angle FDH ; wha iſe the angle A is equal culum. But we ſhall ! re, or by a plain 
and ADC, are erefore the remaini qual to the out by the ſtud Kare the rules to be fi 
alſ ; ng angles DFH ent, for his ow . ound 
* of the ſtaffs "nt wherefore, as FH, the &i-. 27 te 2. That by the height 7 | 
f , D, the exceſs of the | and its height above the the lu we under- 
onger Note 3. Hence an ＋ in which it is fixed. 
the method of uſing other 


a above the ſh 
t fr the d 3 
ee th om the tower, to Fx ance of the inſtruments invented b * 
b ceſs of the of the geometrical df, alt for example 
: and if all things be juſtly 
e juſtly 


thence CA w. tower above the | 
will b e longer ſtaff. ; 
0 which if by found by the rule of three 228 weighed, a like rule will ſ⸗ : 
ue whole hei e length DE be add _ we incline to touc erve for it as her x 
* of the tower BA ed, you will have p R 5 8 upon what is moſt * 
he's" CHOLIU, Fic SITION vil 
G. 8. Man M. .9. To meaſure the di 
contriyed f. Y other methods m extremities we have iſtance AB, to one © 
ape, from the gie i. e eee be of four N. L 
e given length of the — BD ex- back at ſome ſenſible a; a o e. goin 
D, to let another be fixed in Cf: 1 1 ſame right lis, ' 
; 5 as that both the points A 1 1 
1 


(b 2) A* | 
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and B be covered and hid by the ſtaff C: likewiſe go- 
ing off in a perpendicular from the right line CB, at 
the point A, (the method of doing which ſhall be ſhown 
in the following ſeholium), let there be placed another 
ſtaff at H; and in the right line CKG (perpendicular 
to the ſame CB, at the point B), and at the point of it 
K, ſuch that the points K, H, and B may be in the 
ſame right line, let there be fixed a fourth ſtaff, Let 
there be drawn, or let there be ſuppoſed to be drawn, 
a right line GH parallel to CA. The triangles KGH 
HAB, will be equiangular ; for the angles HAB KGH 
are right angles. Alſo the angles ABH, KHG are 
equal; wherefore, as KG (the excels of CK above 
AH) to GH, or to CA, the diſtance betwixt the firſt 
and ſecond ſtaff; ſo is AH, the diſtance betwixt the 
firſt and third ſtaff, to AB the diſtance ſought. 
SCHOL TU M. | 
Fig. 10. To draw on a plane a right line AE per- 


pendicular to CH, from a given point A; take the 


right lines AB, AD, on each ſide equal; and in the 
points B and D, let there be fixed ſtakes, to which let 
there be tied two equal ropes BE, DE, or one having 
a mark in the middle, and holding in your hand their 
extremities joined, (or the mark in the middle, if it 
be but one), draw out the ropes on the ground ; and 
then, where the two ropes meet, or at the mark, 
when by it the rope is fully ſtretched, let there be 
placed a third ſtake at E; the right line AE will be 

rpendicular to CH in the point A (prob. 1. of 
Part I.). In a manner not unlike to this, may any 
problems that are reſolved by the ſquare and com- 
paſſes, be done by ropes and a cord turned round as 


a radius. 
PROPOSITION IX. 

FIG. 12. To meaſure the diſtance AB, one of whoſe 
extremities is acceſſible. From the point A, let the 
right line AC of a known length be made perpendicu- 
lar to AB, (by the preceding ſcholium): likewiſe draw 
the right line CD perpendicular to CB, meeting the 
right line AB in D: then as DA: AC:: AC: AB. 
Wherefore, when DA and AC are given, AB will be 
found by the rule of three. 

SCHOLITU M. a 

All the preceding operations depend on the equality 
of ſome angles of triangles, and on the ſimilarity of 
the triangles ariſing from that equality. And on the 
ſame principles depend innumerable other operations 
which a geometrician will find out of himſelf, as is 
very obvious. However, ſome of theſe operations 
require ſuch exactneſs in the work, and without it are 
ſo liable to errors, that, ceteris paribus, the following 
operations, which are performed by a trigonometrical 
calculation, are to be preferred; yet could we not o- 
mit thoſe above, being moſt eaſy in practice, and moſt 
clear and evident to thoſe who have only the firſt e- 
lements of oy Burt if you are provided with 
inſtruments, the following operations are more to be 
relied upon. We do not inſiſt on the eaſieſt caſes to 


indeed neceſſary to any one who would apply himſelf 
to practice. See TRIGONOMETRY. 
PROPOSITION X. 
FIG. 13. To deſcribe the conſtruction and uſe of the 
eeometrical quadrant.— The geometrical quadrant is 


. 


into 180 degrees; ſo fixed on a fulcrum, 


1 


the fourth part of a circle divided into go degre 
which two ſights are adapted, with a n D to 
plumb-line hanging from the centre. 9 Ar or 
of it is for inveltigating angles in a vert 
comprehended Wader rt ry going he al plane, 
of the inſtrument, one of which is horizontal and the 
other is directed to fome viſible point. This inftr 
ment is made of any fold matter, as wood ; 


PROPOSITION Tree 
Fro. 14. To deſcribe an make ſe of the graphs. 


meter.—The graphomerer is a ſemicirde made of an 
hard matter, of wood, for example, or braſs, ividel 
b 

a braſs ball and ſocket, that it eaſily turns 1 
retains any ſituation; two ſights Are fixed on its dia. 
meter. At the centre there is commonly a magneti. 
cal needle in a box. There is likewiſe a moyeatle 
ruler, which turns round the centre, and retains an 
ſituation given it. The uſe of it is to obſerve any 
angle, whoſe vertex is at the centre of the inſtrument 
in any plane, (though it is moſt commonly horizontal 
or nearly ſo), and to find how many degrees it con- 


rams. 
PROPOSITION XI. 
Fic. 15. and 16. To deſcribe the manner in which 
angles are meaſured by a quadrant or graphumeter,— 
Let there be an angle in a vertical plane, compre- 


hended between a line parallel to the horizon HK, 


and the right line RA, coming from any remarkable 
point of a tower or hill, or from the fun, moon, or a 
ſtar. Suppoſe that this angle RAH is to be meafured 
by the quadrant : let the inftrument be placed in the 
vertical plane, ſo as that the centre A may be in the 
angular point: and let the fights be directed toward: 
the object at R, (by the help of the ray coming from 
it, if it be the ſun or moon, or by the help of the vi- 


ſual ray, if it is any thing elfe), the degrees and mi. 


nates in the arc BC cut off by the perpendicular, will 


meaſure the angle RAH required, For, from the 


make of the quadrant, BAD is a right angle; there- 
fore BAR is likewiſe right, being equal to it, But, be- 
cauſe HK is horizontal, and AC perpendicular, HAC 
will be a right anple; and therefore equal allo to 
BAR. From thoſe angles ſubtract the part HAB that 
is common to both; and there will remain the angle 
BAC equal to the angle RAH. But the are BC is the 
meaſure of the angle BAC; confequently, it is like- 
wiſe the meaſure of the arigle RAH. 

Note, That the remaining are on the quadrant DC 
is the meaſure of the angle RAZ, comprehended be. 
tween the foreſaid right line RA and AZ which points 


to the zenith. 


Leet it now be required to meaſure the arigle ACB 
(fig. 16.) in any plane, comprehended between ” 
right lines AC and BC, drawn from two points A an 
B, to the place of ſtation C. Let the graphometet 
be placed at C, ſupported by its fulcrum (as was ſhown 


above); and let the immoveable ſights on the ſide ot 
thoſe who are fkilled in plain trigonometry, which is 


the inſtrument DE be directed towards the point - 
and likewiſe (while the inſtrument remains m_— 
able) let the ſights of the ruler FG (which is 1 | 
able about the centre C) be directed to the poin 2 
It is evident that the moveable ruler cuts aft an 


ht. 
DH, which is the meaſure of the angle 1 2 
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the ſame method, the inclination of CE, 
2776 — be obſerved with the meridian line, 
or ( h is pointed out by the magnetic needle incloſed 
72 box, and is moveable about the cemre af the 
jnſtruwent, — the meaſure of this inclination or 
in degrees. f 
ute n G FOS ITION XIII. 

rig. 17. To meaſure an acceſſible height by the geo- 
metrical adrant.— By the 121 prop. of this Part, let 
the angle C be found by means of the quadrant. Then 
in the triangle ABC, right-angled at B, (BC being 
ſuppoſed the borizontal diſtance of the obſervator 
from the tower), having the angle at C, and the fide 
BC, the required height BA will be found by the 34 
caſe of plain trigonometry. See TRIGONOMETRY. 

PROPOSITION XIV. 

Fic. 18. To meaſure an inacceſſible height by the 
prometrical quadrant, Let the angle ACB be obſer- 
ved with the quadrant (by the 12th prop, of this Part); 
then let the obſerver go from C to the ſecond ſtation 
D, in the right line BCD (provided BCD be a hori- 
zontal plane); and after meafuring this diftance CD, 
take the angle ADC likewiſe with the quadrant. 
Then, in the triangle ACD, there is given the angle 
ADC, with the angle ACD; becauſ ACB was given 
before : therefore (by art. 59. of Part I.) the remain- 
ing angle CAD is given likewiſe. But the ſide CD is 
eve given, being the diſtance of the ſtation C and 
D; therefore (by the firſt caſe of oblique-angled tri- 
angles in trigonometry) the fide AC will be found. 
Wherefore, in the right-angled triangle ABC, all the 
angles and the hypothenuſe AC are given; conſe- 
quently, by the fourth caſe of e the height 
ſought AB will be found; as alſo (if you pleaſe) the 
diſtance of the ſtation C, from AB the perpendicular 
within the hill or inacceſſible height. 

PROPOSITION XV. 

Fic. 19. From the top of a given height, to meaſure 
the diftance BC.—Let the — BAC be obſerved by 
the 1 27h prop. of this; wheretore in the triangle ABC, 
right · angled at B, there is given by obſervation the 
angle at A; whence (by the 59 1b art. of Part I.) there 
will alſo be given the angle BCA: moreover the ſide 
AB (being the height of the tower) is ſuppoſed to be 
given, Wherefore, by the 34 caſe of trigonometry, 
BC, the diſtance ſought, will be found. 

PROPOSITION XVI. 

Fic. 20. To meaſure the diſtance of two places A 
«nd B, of which one is accefible, by the graphometer.— 
Let there be erected at two points A and C, ſufficiently 
diſtant, two viſible ſigns; then (by the 12th prop. of 
this Part) let the two angles BAC, BCA, be taken by 
the graphometer. Let the diſtance of the ſtations A 
and C be meaſured with a chain. Then the third angle 
3 being known, and the ſide AC being hkewiſe 

own; therefore, by the firſt caſe of trigonometry, 
the diſtance required, AB will be found. 

PROPOSITION XVII. 
Pio. 21. To meaſure by the graphemeter, the di- 
mice of two places, neither of which is acceſſible.— 
= two ſtations C and D be choſen, from each of which 
wh places may be ſeen whoſe diſtance is ſought; let 
we fes ACD, ACB, BCD, and likewiſe the angles 
BDA, CDA, be meaſured by the graphometer ; 


the ſides BF and AF are found. 


= 2 


let the diſtance of the ſtations C and D be meaſured 
by a chain, or (if it be neceſſary) by the preceding 
practice. Now, in the triangle ACD, there are given 
two angles ACD and ADC; therefore, the third CAD 
is likewiſe given; moreover the ſide CD is given; 
therefore, by the firſt caſe of trigonometry, the ſide 
AD will be found. After the ſame manner, in the tri- 
angle BCD, from all the angles and one ſide CD given, 
the ſide BD is found. Wherefore, in the triangle 
ADB, from. the given ſides DA and DB, and the angle 
ADB contained by them, the ſide AB (the diſtance 
fought) is found by the 4*> caſe of trigonometry of 


 oblique-angled triangles. | 


PROPOSITION XVII. 

Fis. 22. It 5s required by the graphometer and qua- 
drant, to meaſure an acceſſible height AB, placed ſ on 
a ſleep, that one can neither go near it in an horizontal 
plane, nor recede from it, as we ſuppoſed in the ſolution 
of the 1.4th prop. Let there be choſen any ſituation as 
C, and another D ; where let ſome mark be erected : 
let the angles ACD and ADC be found by the grapho- 
meter ; then the third angle DAC will be known. 
Let the (ide CD, the diſtance of the ſtations, be mea · 
ſured with a chain, and thence (by trigon.) the ſide 
AC will be found. Again, in the triangle ACB, right- 
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angled at B, having found by the quadrant the angle 


ACB, the other angle CAB is known likewiſe : but 
the fide AC in the triangle ADC is already known ; 
therefore the height required AB will be found by the 
4*d caſe of right-angled triangles. 
the tower is wanted, the angle BCF will be found b 
the quadrant ; which being taken from the angle ACB 
already known, the angle ACF will remain : but the 
angle FAC was known before ; therefore the remain- 
ing angle AFC will be known. But the ſide AC was 
allo known before; therefore, in the triangle AFC, 
all the angles and one of the ſides AC being known, 
AF, the height of the tower above the hill, will be 
found by trigonometry. . 
SCHOLIU M. 

It were eaſy to add many other methods of meaſu- 
Ting heights and diſtances; but, if what is above be 
underſtood, it will be eaſy (eſpecially for one that is 


If the height of 


verſed in the elements) to contrive methods for this 


purpoſe, according to the occaſion : ſo that there is 
no need of adding any more of this fort. We ſhall 
ſubjoin here a method by which the diameter of the 
earth may be found out. 
PROPOSITION XIX. 
FIG. 1. To find the diameter of the earth from one 
obſervation. —Let there be choſen a high hill AB, near 
the ſea-ſhore, and let the obſervator on the top of it, 


with an exact quadrant divided into minutes and ſe- 


conds by tranſverſe. diviſions, and fitted with a tele- 
ſcope in place of the common fights, meaſure the angle 
ABE'contained under the right line AB, which goes to 
the centre, and the right line BE drawn to the ſea, a 
tangent to the globe at E; let there be drawn from 


A perpendicular to BD, the line AF meeting BE in F. 


Now in the 1 triangle BAF all the angles 
are given, alſo the ſide AB, the height of the hill; 
which is to be found by ſome of the foregoing me- 

thods, as exactly as poſſible; and (by trigonometry) 
But, by cor. 26: 

3. Eucl, 


Geomet 
Plate, 
Th IV, 
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3. Eucl. AF is equal to FE; therefore BE will be 
known. Moreover, by 36*Þ 3. Eucl. the rectangle 
under BA and BD is equal to the ſquare of BE. And 
thence by 17*> 6. Eucl. as AB: BE:: BE: BD. 
Therefore, ſince AB and BE are already given, BD 
will be found by 11 6. Eucl. or by the rule of three; 
and ſubtracting BA, there will remain AD the diame- 
ter of the earth ſought, 
SCHOLIUM. 

Many other methods might be propoſed for mea- 
ſuring the diameter of the earth. The moſt exact is 
that propoſed by Mr Picart of the academy of ſciences 
at Paris. 

* According to Mr Picart, a degree of the meridian 
at the latitude of 49® 21r', was 57,060 French toiſes, 
« each of which contains ſix feet of the ſame mea- 
© {ure : from which it follows, that, if the earth be an 
exact ſphere, the circumference of a great circle of 
<< it will be 123,249,600 Paris feet, and the ſemidia- 
meter of the earth 19,61 5,800 feet: but the French 
«© mathematicians, who of late have examined Mr Pi- 
* cart's operations, aſſure us, that the degree in that 
*« latitude is 57,183 toiſes. They meaſured a degree 
“in Lapland, in the latitude of 66® 20, and found it 
«« of 57, 438 toiſes. By comparing theſe degrees, as 
«« well as by the obſeryations on pendulums, and the 
<< theory of gravity, it appears that the earth is an 
« oblate ſpheroid ; and (ſuppoſing thoſe degrees to be 
accurately meaſured) the axis or diameter that paſ- 
« {es through the poles will be to the diameter of the 
5 equator, as 177 to 178, or the earth will be 22 miles 
© higher at the equator than at the poles. A degree 
© has likewiſe been meaſured at the equator, and found 
* to be conſiderably leſs than at the latitude of Paris; 
* which confirms the oblate figure of the earth. But 
<< an account of this laſt menſuration has not been pu- 
c bliſhed as yet. If the earth was of an uniform den- 
«« ſity from the ſurface to the centre, then, accordin 
ce to the theory of gravity, the meridian would be an 
«© exact ellipſis, and the axis would be to the diameter 
of the equator as 230 to 231; and the difference of 
the ſemidiameter of the equator and ſemĩaxis about 
4417 miles.” : 

In what follows, a figure is often to be laid down on 
paper, like to another figure given ; and becauſe this 
likeneſs conſiſts in the equality of their angles, and in 
the ſides having the ſame proportion to each other (by 
the definitions of the 6th of Eucl.) we are now to ſhew 
what methods practical geometricians uſe for makin 
on paper an angle equal to a given angle, and how 
they conſtitute the ſides in the ſame proportion. For 
this purpoſe they make uſe of a protractor, (or, when 
it is wanting, a line of chords), and of a line of equal 


parts. 
PROPOSITION XX. 

FIG. 2. 3. 4. 5. and 6. To deſcribe the conſtruction 
and uſe of the protrattor, of the line of chords, and of 
the line of equal parts. The protractor is a ſmall ſe- 
micircle of braſs, or ſuch ſolid matter. The ſemicir- 
cumference is divided into 180 degrees. The uſe of 
it is, to draw angles on any plane, as on paper, or to 
examine the extent of angles already laid down. For 
this laſt purpoſe, let the ſmall point in the centre of the 
protractor be placed above the angular point, and let 


ſcribing on paper an angle of a given quantity. 


in which caſe it is fit to work by a circle of propor- 
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the ſide AB coincide with one of the ſides that contai 
the angle propoſed ; the number of degrees cut off 5 
the other ſide, computing on the protractor from 5 
will ſnow the quantity of the angle that is to be mea. 
ſured. / 

But if an angle is to be made of a given quantity on 
a given line, and at a given point of + that line, let AB 
coincide with the given line, and let the centre A of 
the inſtrument be applied to that point, Then let 
there be a mark made at the given number of degrees; 
and a right line drawn from that mark to the given 
point, will conſtitute an angle with the given right line 
of the quantity required; as is manifeſt, 

This is the moſt natural and eaſy method, either for 
examining the extent of an angle on paper, or for de- 


But when there is ſcarcity of inſtruments, or becauſe 
a line of chords is more eaſily carried about, (being 
deſcribed on a ruler on which there are many other 
lines beſides), practical geometricians frequently make 
uſe of it. It is made thus : let the quadrant of a circle 
be divided into 90 degrees; (as in fig. 4.) The line 
AB is the chord of 90 degrees; the chord of every 
arc of the quadrant is transferred to this line AB, which 
is always marked with the number of deprees in the 
correſponding arc. 

Note, that the chord of 60 degrees is equal to the 
radius, by corol. 15. 41 Eucl. If now a given angle 
EDF is to be meaſured by the line of chords from the 
centre D, with the diſtance DG, (the chord of 60 de- 
grees), deſcribe the arch GF ; and let the points G 
and F be marked where this arch interſects the ſides 
of the angle. Then if the diſtance GF, applied on the 
line of chords from A to B, gives (for example) 25 de- 
grees, this ſhall be the meaſure of the angle propoſed. 

When an obtuſe angle is to be meaſured with this 
line, let its complement to a ſemicircle be meaſured, 
and thence it will be known. It were eaſy to tranſ- 
fer to the diameter of a circle the chords of all arches 
to the extent of a ſemicircle ; but ſuch are rarely found 
marked upon rules. 

But now, if an angle of a given quantity, ſuppoſe of 
50 degrees, is to be made at a given point M of the 
right line KL (fig. 6.) From the centre M, and the 
diſtance MN, equal to the chord of 60 degrees, deſcribe 
the arc QN. Take off an arc NR, whoſe chord is e. 
qual to that of 50 degrees on the line of chords; Jom 
the points M and R; and it is plain that MR ſhall con- 
tain an angle of 50 degrees with the line KL propo- 
ſed. 

But ſometimes we cannot produce the ſides, ill they 
be of the length of a chord of 60 degrees on our ſcale; 


tions (that is a ſector), by which an arc may be made 
of a given number of degrees to any radius. 1 
The quantities of angles are likewiſe determine J 
other lines uſually marked upon rules, as the lines 
ſines, tangents, and ſecants; but, as theſe methods are 
not ſo pox, or ſo proper in this place, we omit them. 
To delineate figures ſimilar or like to others give 
beſides the equality of the angles, the ſame pr — 
is to be preſerved among the ſides of the 1 5 
to be delineated, as is among the ſides of the g. 


given. For which purpoſe, on the rules uſed by on 
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ine divided into equal parts, more or leſs in 
and greater or lefſer in quantity, according 
ſure of the maker. 
divided into inches; and an inch, by means 
of tranſverſe lines, into 100 equal parts; ſo that with 
this ſcale, any number of inches, below 12, with any 
rt of an inch, can be taken by the compaſſes, pro- 
ang ſuch part be greater than the one loOt part 
of an inch. And this exactneſs is very neceſſary in 
delineating the plans of houſes, and in other caſes. 
PROPOSITION XXI. 

Fig. 7. To lay down on paper, by the protrattor or 
line of chords, and line of equal parts, a right-lined 
figure lite te one given, providing the angles and ſides 
of the figure given be known by obſervation or menſura- 
tion, For example, ſuppoſe that it is known that in 
a quadrangular figure, one ſide is of 235 feet, that the 
angle contained by it and the ſecond ſide is of 84, the 
{-cond ſide of 288 feet, the angle contained by it and the 
third fide of 729, and that the third {ide is 29 4feet. Theſe 
things being given, a figure is to be drawn on paper 
like ro this quadrangular figure. On your paper at a 
proper point A, let a right line be drawn, upon which 
take 235 equal parts, as AB, The part repreſenting 
a foot is taken greater or leſſer, according as you 
would have your figure greater or leſs. In the ad- 
joining figure, the 100th part of an inch is taken for 
a foot. And accordingly an inch divided into 100 
parts, and annexed to the figure, is called a ſcale of 
100 feet. Let there be made at the point B (by the 
preceding p-opoſition) an angle ABC of 859, and let 
BC be lane of 288 parts like to the former. Then 
et the angle BCD be made of 729, and the fide CD 
of 294 equal parts. Then let the ſide AD be drawn; 
and it will compleat the figure like to the given. The 
meaſures of the angle A and D can be known by the 
protractor or line of chords, and the ſide AD by the 
line of equal parts; which will exactly anſwer to the 
—— angles and to the ſide of the primary 

gure. 

After the very ſame manner, from the ſides and an- 
ples given, which bound any right-lined figure, a figure 
like to it may be drawn, and the reſt of its ſides and 
angles be known. 

COROLLARY. 

Hence any trigonometrical problem in right-lined 
triangles, may be reſolved by delineating the triangle 
from what is given concerning it, as in this propoſi- 
wn, The unknown ſides are examined by a line of 
equal parts, and the angles by a protractor or line of 
thords, 7 

PROPOSITION XXII. 

The diameter of a circle being given, to find its cir- 
4 f Tce nearly. The periphery of any polygon in- 
cribed in the circle is leſs than the circumference, and 
tie periphery of any polygon deſcribed about a circle 
© greater than the circumference. Whence Archi- 
medes firſt diſcoved that the diameter was in propor- 
r 2 circumference, as 7 to 22 nearly ; which 
= common uſe. But the moderns have 
»mputed the proportion of the diameter to the 
une to greater exactneſs. Suppoſing the 
* 100, the periphery will be more than 
514, but leſs than 315. The diameter is more ncar- 
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ly to the circumference, as 113 to 355. But Ludol- 
phus van Cuelen exceeded the labours of all; for by 
immenſe ſtudy he found, that, ſuppoling the diameter 
100, ooo, ooo, ooo, ooo, ooo, ooo, ooo, ooo, ooo, ooo, 
the periphery will be leſs than 
314,159, 265, 358,9 79, 323,8 46, 264, 338, 32,951, 
bdut greater than 

314,159, 265,358,979, 323,846, 264, 338, 327,9 50; 
whence it will be eaſy, any part of the circumference 
being given in degrees and minutes, to aſſign it in 
parts of the diameter. 

Of Surveying and Meaſuring of LAxp. 

Hir ERTO we have treated of the meaſuring of 
angles and ſides, whence it is abundantly eaſy to lay 
down a field, a plane, or an entire country : for to 
this nothing is requſite but the protraction of triangles, 
and of other plain figures, after having meaſured their 
ſides and angles. But as this is eſteemed an important 
part of practical geometry, we ſhall ſubjoin here an 
account of it with all poſſible brevity ; ſuggeſting with- 
al, that a ſurveyor will improve himſelt more by one 
day's practice, than by a great deal of reading, 

PROPOSITION XXIII. 

To explain what ſurveying is, and what inſlruments 
Surveyors uſe. —Firlt, it is neceſſary that the ſurveyor 
view the field that is to be meaſured, and inveſtigate 
its ſides and angles, by means of an iron chain (having 
a particular mark at each foot of length, or at any 
number of feet, as may be moſt convenient for redu- 
cing lines or ſurfaces to the received meaſures), and 
the graphometer deſcred above. Secondly, It is ne- 
ceſlary to delineate the field in plano, or to form a 
map of it; that is, to lay down on paper a figure ſi- 
milar to the field ; which is done by the 3 (or 
line of chords) and of the line of equal parts. Thirdly, 


It is neceſſary to find out the area of the field ſo ſur- 


veyed and repreſented by a map. Of this laſt we are 
to treat below. 

The ſides and angles of ſmall fields are ſurveyed by 
the help of a plain table : which is generally of an ob- 
long rectangular figure, and ſupported by a ſulcrum, ſo 


as to turn every way by means of a ball and ſocket. 


It has a moveable frame, which ſurrounds the board, 


and ſerves to keep a clean paper put on the board 


cloſe and tight to it. The ſides of the frame facing 
the paper are divided into equal parts every way. 
The board hath beſides a box with a magnetic needle, 
and moreover a large index with two fights. On the 
edge of the frame of the board are marked degrees 
and minutes, ſo as to ſupply the room of a grapho- 
meter. 
PROPOSITION XXIV. | 

Fic. 8. To delineate a firld by the help of a plain- 
table, from one ſtation whence all its angles may be ſeen 
and their diſtances meaſured by a chain. Let the field 
that is to be laid down be ABCDE. At any conve- 
nient place F, let the plain-table be erected; cover it 
with clean paper, in which let ſome pointnear the middle 
repreſent the ſtation. Then applying at this place the 
index with the fights, direct it ſo as that through the 
ſights ſome mark may be ſeen at one of the angles, 
ſuppole A; and from the point F, repreſenting the 
{tation, draw a faint right line along the ſide of the 
index: then, by the help of the chain, let FA the du- 
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tance of the ſtation from the foreſaid angle be mea - reſpective angles of the field. And this is the moſt 
ſured, Then taking what part you think canvenient common manner of laying down whole countries, The 
for a foot or pace from the line of equal parts, ſet off tops of two mountains are taken for two ſtations and 
on the faint line the parts correſponding to the line FA their diſtance is either meaſured by ſome of the me- 


that was meaſured ; and let there be a mark made re- thods mentioned above, or is taken according to com- 


preſenting the angle of the field A. Keeping the table mon repute. The ſights are ſucceſſively directed to- 
immoveable, the ſame is to be done with the reſt of wards cities, churches, villages, forts, lakes, turnings 
the angles; then right lines reaps thoſe marks ſhall of rivers, woods, &c. 
include a figure like to the field, as is evident from 5, Note, The diſtance of the ſtations ought to be great 
6. Eucl. enough, with reſpect to the field that is to be mea. 
, SOROLLAIET. ſured ; ſuch ought to be choſen as are not in a line 
The ſame thing is dane in like manner by the gra- with any angle of the field. And care ought to 
ometer : for having obſerved in each of the tri- be taken likewiſe that the angles, for example, FAG, 


ph 
angles, AFB, BFC, CFD, &c. the angle at the {tation FDG, &c. be neither very acute, nor ver obtuſe, 


F, and having meaſured the lines from the ſtation to Such angles are to be avoided as much as ible; and 
the angles of the field, let ſimiliar triangles be pro- this admonition is found very uſeful in practice. 
tracted on paper (by the 21. prop. of this) having their PROPOSITION XXVI. 
common vertex in the point of ſtation. All the lines, Fic. 10. To lay down any field, however irregular 
excepting thoſe which repreſent the ſides of the field, its figure may be, by the help of the graphometer.—Let 
are to be drawn faint or obſcure. ABCEDHG be ſuch a field. Let its angles (in going 
Note 1. When a ſurveyor wants to lay down a round it) be obſerved with a graphometer (by the 12. 
field let him place diſtinctly in a regiſter all the ob- of this) and noted down; let its ſides be meaſured 
ſervations of the angles, and the mealures of the ſides, with a chain; and (by what was ſaid on the 21. df 


until, at time and place convenient, he draw out the this) let a _ like to the given field be protracted 
figure on paper. on paper. If any mountain is in the circumference, 


Note 2. The obſervations made by the help of the the horizontal line hid under it is to be taken for 2 
graphometer are to be examined: for all the angles fide, which may be found by two or three obſervations 
about the point F ought to be equal to four right ones. according to ſome of the methods deſcribed aboye; 
(by cor. 2. art. 30. of Part I.) and its place on the map is to be diſtinguiſhed by a 

PROPOSITION XXV. ſhade, that it may be known a mountain is there. 

FIG. 9. To lay down a field by means of two fla- If not only the circumference of the field is to be 
tions, from each of which all the angles can be ſeen, by laid down on the plan, but alſo its contents, as villages, 
meaſuring only the diſtance of the ſtations. Let the in- gardens, churches, public roads, we mult proceed in 
{trument be placed at the ſtation F: and having choſen this manner. 

2 point repreſenting it upon the paper which is laid Let there be (for example) a church F, to be laid 
upon the plain table, let the index be applied at this down in the plan. Let the angles ABF BAF be ob- 
point, fo as to be moveable about it. Then let it be ſerved and protracted on paper in their proper places, 
directed ſucceſſively to the ſeveral angles of the field: the interſection of the two ſides BF and AF will give 
and when any angle is ſeen through the ſights, draw the place of the church on the paper: or, more exact 
an obſcure line along the fide of the index. Let the ly, the lines BF AF being meaſured, let circles be de- 
index, with the fights, be directed after the ſame ſcribed from the centres B and A, with parts from the 
manner to the ſtation G: on the obſcure line drawn ſcale correſponding to the diſtances BF and AF, and 
along its ſide, pointing to A, ſet off from the ſcale of the place of the church will be at their interſection. 
— parts a line correſponding to the meaſured di- Note 1. While the angles obſerved by the grapho- 
itance of the ſtations, and this will determine the point meter are taken down, you mult be careful to diſtin- 
G. Then remove the inſtrument to the ſtation G, guiſh the external angles, as E and G, that they may 
and applying the index to the line repreſenting the be rightly protracted afterwards on paper. 
diſtance of the ſtations, place the inſtrument ſo that Note 2. Our obſervations of the angles may be exi- 
the firſt ſtation may be ſeen through the ſights. Then mined by computing if all the internal angles make 
the inſtrument remaining immoveable, let the index twice as many right angles, four excepted, as there 
be applied at the point repreſenting the ſecond ſtation are ſides of the figure: (for this is demonſtrated d) 
G, and be ſucceſſively directed by means of its ſights, 32. 1. Eucl.) But in place of any external angle DEC, 
ro all rhe angles of the field, drawing (as before) ob- its complement to a circle is to be taken. 
{cure lines: and the interſection of the two obſcure PROPOSITION XXVII. 
lines that were drawn to the ſame angle from the two FIG. 11. To lay down a plain field without mir 
ſtations will always repreſent that angle on the plan. ent. If a ſmall field is to be meaſured, and a map 
Care muſt be taken that thoſe lines be not miſtaken of it to be made, and you are not provided with it 
for one another. Lines joining thoſe interſections will ſtruments ; let it be uppoſed to be divided into ui 
form a figure on the paper like to the field. angles, by right- lines, as in the figure; and after mea” 
SCHOLITUM. ſuring the three ſides of any of the triangles, for ex. 
It will not be difficult to do the ſame by the gra- ample of ABC, let its ſides be laid down from a con- 
phometer, if you keep a diſtinct account of your ob- venient ſcale on paper, (by the 22. of this.) Again, 
ſervations of the angles made by the line joining the let the other two ſides BD CD of the triangle 
{tations, and the lines drawn from the ſtations to the be meaſured and protracted on the paper by the 0 12 


G EO M 
(ale as before. In the ſame manner proceed with 


the reſt of the triangles of which the field is compoſed, 


and the map of the field will be perfected ; for the 


three ſides of 4 triangle determine the triangle ; 
hence each triavgle on the paper is ſimilar to its cor- 
reſpondent triangle in the field, and is ſimilarly ſitua- 


ted; conſequently the whole figure is like to the whole 


11 SCHOEIUM.  - 
If the field be ſmall, and all its angles may be ſeen 
0 | dad 
Tan (by the 24. of this.) a If the field be 
larger, and have the requiſite conditions, and great 
exactneſs is not expected, it likewiſe may be plotted 
by means of the plain-table, or by the graphometer, 
according to the 25. of this;) but in fields that 
are irregular and mountainous, when an exact map 
is required, we are to make uſe of the graphome- 
ter, (as in the 26. of this,) but rarely of the plain- 
table. 

Having protracted the bounding lines, the particu- 
lar parts contained within them may be laid down by 
the proper operations for this purpoſe, 0c ad yg in 
the 261 propoſition ; and the method delcribed in the 
ti propoſition may be ſometimes of ſervice ;) for 
we may truſt more to the meaſuring of ſides, than to 
the obſerving of angles. We are not to compute 
four-lided and many ſided figures till they are reſolv- 
ed into triangles : for the ſides do not determine thoſe 

ures, 

0 the laying down of cities, or the like, we may 
make uſe of any of the methods deſcribed above that 
may be moſt convenient. | 

The map being finiſhed, it is transferred on clean 
paper, by putting the firſt ſketch above it, and mark- 


ing the angles by the point of a ſmall needle, Theſe, 


points being joined by right lines, and the whole illu- 
minated by colours proper to each part, and the fi- 
gure of the mariner's compaſs being added to diſtin- 
guiſh the north and ſouth, with a ſcale on the margin, 
tae map or plan will be finiſhed and neat. | 

Me have thus bricfly and plainly treated of ſurvey- 
g, and ſhown by what inſtruments it is performed; 
avg avoided thoſe methods which depend on the 
magnetic needle, not only becauſe its re ction may 
vary in different places of a field (the contrary of this 
it leaſt doth not appear, ) but becauſe the quantity of 
at angle obſerved by it cannot be exactly known; 
r an error of two or three degrees can ſcarcely be 
avoided in taking angles by it. | . 

As for the remaining part of ſurveying, whereby 
the area of a field already laid down on paper is found 
u leres, roods, or any other ſuperficial meaſures ; this 


we leave to the following ſection, which treats of the 


menſuration of ſurfaces. 
0 k : 
. Beſides the inſtruments deſcribed above, a ſur- 


chor oupht to be provided with an off-ſet ſtaff equal 


in length to 10 links of the chain, and divided into 


10 
a 4 yon parts. He ought likewiſe to have 10 ar- 
2 ſmall ſtraight {ticks near two feet long, ſhod 


( . 

(« K ih iron feri ils. When the chain is firſt opened, 

7 1 to be examined by the off-ſet ſtaff. In 

" hay wing any line, the leader of the chain is to 
e he 10 arrows at firſt ſetting out, When the 


ne {tation, it may be very well laid down by- 


& chain is ſtretched in the line, and the near end 
ce touches the place from. which you meaſure, the 
*« leader ſticks one of the 10 arrows in the ground, at 
ce the far end of the chain. Then the leader leaving 
c the arrow, proceeds with the chain another length; 
ce and the chain being ſtretched in the line, ſo that the 
near end touches the firſt arrow, the leader ſticks 
t down another arrow at his end af the chain. The 
« line is prelerved ſtraight, if the arrows be always 
& {et ſo as to be in a right line with the place you 
* meaſure from, and that to which you are going. 
© In this manner they proceed till the leader have no 
c more arrows. At the eleventh chain, the arrows 
«are to be carried to him again, and he is to ſtick 
* one of them into the ground, at the end of the chain. 
And the ſame is to be done at the 2r. 31. 41. Cc. 
“ chains, if there are ſo many in a right line to be 
% meaſured. In this manner you can hardly commit 
© an error in numbering the chains, unleſs of 10 chains 
© at once. 

The off-ſet ſtaff ſerves for meafuring readily the 
ce diſtances of any things proper to be repreſented in 
c your plan, from the ſtation- line while you go along. 
« Theſe diſtances ought to be entered into your field- 
cc book, with the correſponding diſtances from the laſt 
% ftation, and proper remarks, that you may be ena- 
* bled to plot them juſtly, and be in no danger of 
© miſtaking one for another when you extend your 
cc plan. The field-book may be conveniently divided 
ce into five columns. In the middle column the angles 
ec at the ſeveral ſtations taken by the theodolite are to 
© be entered, with the diſtances from the ſtations. The 
cc diſtances taken by the off · ſet ſtaff, on. either fide of 
ce the ſtation- line, are to be entered into columns on 
either ſide of the middle column, according to their 
cc poſition with reſpect to that line. The names 
cc and characters of the objects, with proper re- 
© marks, may be entered in columns on either ſide of 
c theſe laſt. 7/1 

* Becauſe, in the place of the graphometer deſcri- 
te bed by our author, ſurveyors now make uſe of the 


te theodolite, we ſhall ſubjoin a deſcription of Mr Siſ- 


« ſon's lateſt improved theodolite from Mr Gardner's 
te practical ſurveying improved. See a figure of it in 
ce the IVth Plate. 1 21 

« In this inſtrument, the three ſtaffs, by braſs fer · 


ce rils at top, ſcrew into bell-meral joints, that are 


ce moveable between braſs pillars, fixed in a ſtrong 
ce braſs plate; in which, round the centre, is fixed a 
cc ſocket with a ball moveable in it, and upon which 
ce the four ſcrews preſs, that ſet the limb horizontal: 
cc Next above is another ſuch plate, through which the 
« {aid ſcrews pals, and on which, round the centre, 
« js fixed a fruſtum of a cone of bell-metal, whoſe axis 
(being connected with the centre of the bell) is 
« always perpendicular to the limb, by means of a 
cc conical braſs ferril fitted to it, whereon is fixed 
« the compaſs-box ; and on it the limb, which is a 
ce ſtrong bell-metal ring, whereon are moveable three 
ce bra(s indexes ; in whoſe plate are fixed four braſs 
« piilars, that, joining at top, hold the centre pin 
« of the bell- metal double ſextant, whoſe double in- 
&« dex is fixed on the centre of the ſame plate: 
« Within the double ſextant is fixed the ſpirit-level, 

180 « and 
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« and over it the teleſcope. ; 

«© The compaſs- box is graved with two diamonds 
« for north and ſouth, and with 20 degrees on-both 
« ſides of each, that the needle may be ſet to the 
« yariation, and its error allo known. 

% The limb has two fleurs de luce againſt the dia- 
% monds in the box, inſtead of 180 each, and is cu- 
% riouſly divided into whole degrees, and numbered 
«to the left hand at every 10 to twice 180, having 
« three indexes diſtant 120, (with Nonius's diviſions 
« on each for the decimals of a degree,) that are 
« moved by a pinion fixed below one of them, with- 
« out moving the limb; and in another is a fcrew 
„ and fpring under, to fix it to any part of the limb. 
« It has alſo diviſions numbered, for taking the quar- 
« ter girt in inches of round timber at the middle 
« height, when ſtanding 10 feet horizontally diſtant 
« from its centre ; which at 20 muſt be doubled, and 
cc at 30 tripled ; to which a ſhorter index is uſed, ha- 
« ing Nonius's diviſions for the decimals of an inch; 
« but an abatement mult be made for the bark, if not 
tc taken off. 

« The double ſextant is divided on one ſide from 
« under its centre (when the ſpirit- tube and teleſcope 
are level) to above 60 degrees each way, and num- 
6 bered at 10, 20, Cc. and the double index (through 
4 which it is moveable) ſhe ws on the ſame ſide the de- 
« gree and decimal of any altitude or depreflion to that 
« extent by Nonius's diviſions : On the other fide are 
& divifions numbered, for taking the upright height 
© of timber, Cc. in feet, when diſtant ro feet; which 
« at 20 muſt be doubled, and at 30 tripled ; and alſo 
the quantities for reducing hypothenuſal lines to ho- 
© rizontal, It is moveable by a pinion fixed in the 
« double index. | 

The teleſcope is a little ſhorter than the diameter 
* of the limb, that a fall may not hurt it; yet it will 
«« magnify as much, and ſhew a diſtant object as per- 
« fect, as moſt of triple its length. In its focus are 
very ſine croſs wires, whoſe interſection is in the 
plane of the double ſextant; and this was a whole 
* circle, and turned in a lathe to a true plane, and is 
« fixed at right angles to the limb; ſo that, when- 
© ever the limb is 2 horizontal, (which is readily 
* done by making the ſpirit-tube level over two ſcrews, 
and the like over the other two,) the double ſex- 
« tant and teleſcope are moveable in a vertical plane; 
and then every angle taken on the limb (though the 
« teleſcope be never ſo much elevated or depreſſed) 
«« will be an angle in the plane of the horizon. And 
„this is abſolutely neceſſary in plotting a horizontal 
plane. | 

If the lands to be plotted are hilly, and not in a- 
** ny one plane, the lines meaſured cannot be truly 
© laid down on paper, without being reduced to one 
plane, which muſt be the horizontal, becauſe angles 
are taken in that plane.— 

In viewing go objects, if they have much alti- 
* tude or depreſſion, either write down the degree 
and decimal ſhewn on the double ſextant, or the 
links ſhewn on the back ſide ; which laſt ſubtracted 
** from every chain in the ftation-line, leaves the 
* length in the horizontal plane. But if the degree 
en, the following table will ſhew the quantity. 


=. = ©. 


A Table of the links to be ſubtratteF out of ev f 
in hypothenuſal lines of ſeveral 2 * 


depreſſion, for reducing them to horizontal, 


Part 


| Degrees. Links. | egrees, Links, Degreez, Ink 

4.05— + 114,07 — 3 |23,0714— 8 
1,02—— 7 | !18,199-— 5 25,84 — 10 
8,11 1 19,95 — 6 [279,13 — 11 
11,48 2 21,565 7 | 28,26 — 2 


Let the firſt ſtation line really meaſure 1107 links, 
and the angle of altitude or depreſſion be 199, 95; 
looking in the table you will find a 


ainſt 199, 95, is 
« 6 links. Now 6 times 11 is 66, > Ach ſübkracked 
&« fro:n 1107, leaves 1041, the true length to be laid 
« down in the plan, x 


« Tt is uſeful in ſurveying, to take the angles, which 
« the bounding lines form, with the magnetic needle, 
« in order to check the angles of the gure, and to 
6 plot them conveniently afterwards.” ?“ 


Of the Surfaces of Bodies. 

THe ſmalleſt ſuperficial meaſure with us is a ſquare 
inch; 144 of which make a ſquare foot. Wrights 
make ule of theſe in the meaſuring of deals and planks ; 
but the ſquare foot which the glaziers uſe in meaſur- 
ing of glaſs, conſiſts only of 64 ſquare inches. The 
other meaſures are, firſt, the ell ſquare ; ſecondly, 
the fall, containing 36 ſquare ells; thirdly, the rood, 
containing 40 falls; fourthly, the acre, containing 4 
roods, Slaters, maſons, and pavers, ule the ell 
ſquare and the fall; ſurveyors of land uſe the ſquare 
ell, the fall, the rood, and the acre. 

The ſuperficial meaſures of the Engliſh are, firſt, 
the ſquare foot; ſecondly, the ſquare yard, contain- 
ing 9 ſquare feet, for their yard contains only 3 feet; 
thirdly, the pole, containing 30+ ſquare yards; fourth- 
ly, the rood, — 40 poles; fifthly, the acre, 
containing 4 roods. And hence it is eaſy to reduce our 
ſuperficial meaſures to the Engliſh, or theirs to ours. 

&« In order to find the content of a field, it is moſt 
« convenient to meaſure the lines by the chains de- 
ce {cribed above, p. 9. that of 22 yards for comput- 
&« ing the Engliſh acres, and that of 24 Scots ells for 
ce the acres of Scotland. The chain is divided into 
&« 100 links, and the ſquare of the chain is 10,000 
ce ſquare links; 10 ſquares of the chain, or 100,000 
« ſquare links, give an acre. Therefore, if the area 
ce be expreſſed by ſquare links, divide by 100,000, 7 
ce cut off five decimal places, and the quotient ſha 
„give the area in acres and decimals of an acre. 
« Write the entire acres apart; bur multiply the de- 
ce cimals of an acre by 4, and the product ſhall gue 
« the remainder of the area in roods and decimal 0 
« a rood. Let the entire roods be noted apart * 
« the acres; then multiply the decimals of a ay * 
c 40, and the product ſhall give the remainder 0 5 
« area in falls or poles. Let the entire falls a * 4 
« be then writ after the roods, and multiply rhe = 
« mals of a fall by 36, if the area is required woke of 
« meaſures of Scotland; but multiply the decim 2 
tc pole by 30, if the area is required in the my 4 
« of England, and the product ſhall os the "= = 
6 der of the area in ſquare ells in the rmer "« in 
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ds in the latter. If, in the former caſe, 
4 you would reduce the decimals of the ſquare ell to 
« ſuuare feet, multiply them by 9.50694; but, in the lat- 
10 — caſe, the decimals of the Engliſh ſquare yard are 
« reduced to ſquare feet, by multiplying them by 9. 
n e that e 
15 2 ſquare 
G — this — is to be expreſſed in acres, 
« ds falls, Fc. of the meaſures of Scotland. Di- 
« vi the ſquare links by 100,000, and the quotient 
00 yd 42 Lewy the area to contain 12 acres % 
« of an acres Multiply the decimal part by 4, and 
« the product 2.63368 gives the remainder in roods 
& and decimals of a rood. Thoſe decimals of the 
« rood being multiplied by 40, the product gives 
« 25.3472 falls. * the * _ 4 
« 26, and the product gives 12.4992 ſquar 0 
60 The decimals of the ſquare ell multiplied by 9.50994 
« gice 4.7458 ſquare feet. Therefore the area pro- 
« poſed amounts to I2 acres, 2 roods, 25 falls, 12 
« ſquare ells, and 47588 8 ſquare feet. 

« But if the area contains the ſame number of 
« ſquare links of Gunter's chain, and is to be expreſſed 
« by Engliſh meaſures, the acres and roods are com- 
« puted in the ſame manner as in the former caſe. 
a The poles are computed as the falls. But the deci- 
et mals of the pole, viz. e are to be multiplied 
« by 304 (or 30.25), and the product gives 10.5028 
« ſquare yards. The decimals of the ſquare yard, 
« multiplied by 9, give 4-5252 ſquare feet; there- 
« fore, in this caſe, the area is in Engliſh meaſure 12 
« acres, 2 roods, 25 poles, 10 ſquare yards, and 
« 45252. ſquare feet. 

« The Scots acre is to the Engliſh acre, by ſtatute, 
6 as 100,000 to 78,694, if we have regard to the dif- 
«ference betwixt the Scots and Engliſh foot above 
mentioned. But it is cuſtomary in ſome parts of 
„England to have 18,21, Cc. feet to a pole, and 
* 160 ſuch poles to an acre ; whereas, by the ſtatute, 
* 163 feet make a pole. In ſuch cafes the acre is 
greater in the duplicate ratio of the number of fect 
* to a pole. | 

* They who meaſure land in Scotland by an ell of 
* 37 Engliſh inches, make the acre leſs than the true 
„Scots acre by 593 0% ſquare Englifh feet, or by a- 
bout 5 of the acre. 

„An huſband-land contains 6 acres of ſock and 
„he- land, that is, of land that may be tilled with 
, Plough, and mown with a ſythe ; 13 acres of 
: arable land make an oxgang or oxengate ; four 
, Kengate make a pound-land of old extent (by a de- 
z cree of the Exchequer, March 11. 1585), and is 
g called librata terræ. A forty-ſhilling land of old ex- 

tent contains eight oxgang, or 104 Acres. 


« in ſquare 7a 


10 7 . 
he arpent, about Paris, contains 32400 ſquare 


Paris feet, and is 2 4 17 
« Engliſh — ” is equal to 25 Scots roods, or 37.7; 
: „The aus guadratus, according to Varro, Collu- 
well, Fc. was a ſquare of 120 Roman feet. The 
4 gerum was the double of this. It is to the Scots 
8 ” as 10,000 to 20,456, and to the Engliſh acre 
«; 000 to 16,097. It was divided (like the as) 

to 12 unciæ, and the uncia into 24 ſerupula.— 


Wirk the three preceding paragraphs, are taken 


E T R F. 


from an ingenious manuſcript, written by Sir Robert 

Stewart profeſſor of natural philoſophy. The greateſt 

part of the table in p. 9, 10. was taken from it likewiſe. 
PROPOSITION XXVIII. 

FIC. 12. To find out the area of a rectangular paral- 
lelogram ABCD.—Let the ſide AB, for example, be 
5 teet long, and BC (which conſtitutes with BA a right 
angle at B) be 17 feet. Let 17 be multiplied by 53, 
and the product 85 will be the number of ſquare feet 
in the area of the figure ABCD. Bur if the parallelo- 
gram propoſed is not rectangular as BEFC, its baſe BC 
multiplied into its perpendicular height AB (not into 
its ſide BE) will give its area. This is evident from 
art, 68. of Part I. 

PROPOSITION XXIX. 

FIG. 13. To find the area of a given triangle. Let 

the triangle BAC be given, whoſe baſe BC is ſuppoſed 


9 feet long: let the perpendicular AD be drawn from 


the angle A oppoſite to the baſe, and let us ſuppoſe 
AD to be 4 feet. Let the half of the perpendicular 
be multiplied into the baſe, or the half of-the baſe in- 
to the perpendicular, or take the half of the product 
of the whole baſe into the perpendicular, the product 
gives 18 ſquare feet for the area of the given triangle. 

But if only the ſides are given, the perpendicular is 
found either by protracting the triangle, or by 12t* 
and 13. 2, Eucl. or by trigonometry. But how the 
area of a triangle may be found from the given ſides 
only, ſhall be ſhewn in the 31** propoſition. 

PROPOSITION XXX, | 

FIG. 14. To find the area of any refilineal figure.—. 
If the figure be irregular, let it be reſolved into tri- 
angles; and drawing perpendiculars to the baſes in 
each of them, let the area of each triangle be found 
by the preceding propoſition, and the ſum of theſe a- 
reas will give the area of the figure. 

SCAHOLIUM I. 

In meaſuring boards, planks, and glaſs, their ſides 
are to be meaſured by a foot-rule divided into 100 
equal parts; and after multiplying the ſides, the deci- 
mal fractions are eaſily reduced to leſſer denominati- 
ons. The menſuration of theſe is eaſy, when they 
are rectangular parallelograms. 

SCAOLIUM 2. 

If a field is to be meaſured, let it firſt be plotted on 
paper, by ſome of the methods above deſcribed, and 
let the figure ſo laid down be divided into triangles, as 
was ſhown in the preceding propoſition. 

The baſe of any triangle, or the perpendicular up- 
on the baſe, or the diſtance of any two points of the 
field, is meaſured by applying it to the ſcale according 
to which the map is drawn. 

S CAHOLIUM z. | 
But if the field given be not in a horizontal plane, 
but uneven and mountainous, the ſcale gives the hori- 
zontal line between any two points, but not their diſ- 
tance meaſured on the uneven ſurface of the field, 
And indeed it would appear, that the horizontal plane 
is to be accounted the area of an uneven and hilly 
country. For if ſuch graund is laid out for building 
on, or for planting with trees, or bearing corn, ſince 
theſe ſtand perpendicular to the horizon, it is plain, 


that a mountainous country cannot be conſidered as 


of greater extent for thoſe uſes than the horizontal 
| (cs) plane ; 
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plane; nay, perhaps, for nouriſhing of plants, the ho» 
rizontal plane may be preferable. 

If, however, the area of a figure, as it lies regu- 
larly on the ſurface of the earth, is to be meaſured, 
this may be eaſily done by reſolving it into triangles 


as it lies. The ſum of their areas will be the area 
ſought ; which exceeds the area of the horizontal fi- 
re more or leſs, according as the field is more or 
els uneven. 
FERUFUSLTT IN AMEN 

FIG. 13. The ſides of a triangle being given, to find 
the area, without fludiug the perpendicular. —Let all 
the ſides of the triangle be collected into one ſum ; 
from the half of which let the ſides be ſeparately ſub- 
tracted, that three differences may be found betwixt 
the foreſaid half ſum and each tide; then let theſe 
three differences and the half ſim be multiplied into 
one another, and the ſquare root of the product will 
give the area of the triangle. For example, let the 
lides be 10, 17, 21; the half of their ſum is 24; the 
three differences betwixt this half ſum and the three 
ſides, are 14, 7, and 3. The firſt being multiplied by 
the ſecond, and their product by the third, we have 
294 for the product of the differences; which multi- 
plicd by the foreſaid half ſum 24, gives 7056; the 
iquare root of which 84 is the area of the triangle. 
The demonſtration of this, for the ſake of brevity, 
we omit, It is to be found in ſeveral treatiſes, par- 
ticularly in Clavius's Practical Geometry. 

PROPOSITION XXXII. 

Fic. 15. The area of the ordinate figure ABEFGH 
in equal to the product of the half circumference of the 
polygon, multiplied into the perpendicular drawn from 
the centre of the circumſcribed circle to the ſide of the 
polygon, For the ordinate figure can be reſolved into 
as many equal triangles, as there are ſides of the fi- 
gure ; and ſince each triangle is equal to the product 
of half the baſe into the perpendicular, it is evident 
that the ſum of all the triangles together, that is the 
polygon, is equal to the product of half the ſum of the 
baſes (that is rhe half of the circumference of the po- 
lygon) into the common perpendicular height of the 
triangles drawn from the centre C to one of the ſides; 
for example,.to AB. 

PROPOSITION XXAXII. 

Fic.16. The area of a circle is found by multiply- 


zug the half of the periphery into th: radius, or the half 
of the radius into the periphery,—For a circle is not dif- 


ferent from an ordinate or regular polygon of an infi- 
nite number of ſides, and the common height of the 
triangles into which the polygon or circle may be ſup- 
poſed to be divided is the radius of the circle. 

Were it worth while, it were eaſy to demonſtrate 
accurately this propoſition, by means of the inſcribed 
and circumſcribed figures, as is done in the 5¹̊ prop. 
of the treatiſe of Archimedes concerning the dimen- 
{ions of the circle. 

CUAGCEL ART. 

Hence alſo it appears, that the area of the ſector 
ABCD is produced by multiplying the half of the arc 
into the radius, and likewiſe that the area of the 
ſegment of the circle ADC is found by ſubtracting 


from the area of the f{ector the area of the triangle 
ABC, 


I 
PROPOSITION 
FIG. 17. The circle is to the 1 ,-ap-vM 
as 11 to 14 nearly.--For if the diameter AB be lap? 
poſed to be 7, the circumference AHBK Will be alm l 
22 (by the 224 prop. of this Part), and the area of 
the ſquare DC will be 49; and, by the preceding pro 
the area of the circle will be 38: :- therefore 0 
ſquare DC will be ta the inſcribed circle as 49 to 36 e 
or as 98 to 77, that is, as 14 to 11. Q. F. PD). 
If greater exactneſs is required, you may proceed 
to any degree of accuracy: for the ſquare DC is to 
the inſcribed circle, as 1 to 1— 77271 — 24 
&c. in infinitum. ee 
4 This ſeries will be of no ſervice for computing the 
&* area of the circle accurately, without ſome further 
s artifice, becauſe it converges at too flow a rate, 
«© The area of the circle will be found exactly enough 
* for moſt purpoles, by multiplying the ſquare of the 
* diameter by 7854, and dividing by 10,000, ot cut. 
“ting off four decimal places from the product; for 
* the area of the circle is to the circumſcribed ſquare 
% nearly as 7854 to 10, ooo.“ 
PROPOSITION. XXXV. 
Fic. 18. To find the area of a given ellipſe.—Let 
ABCD be an ellipſe, whoſe greater diameter is BD, 
and the leſſer AC, biſecting the greater perpendicu- 
larly in E. Let a mean proportional HF be found (by 
13*h 6, Eucl.) between AC and BD, and (by the 330 
of this) find the area of the circle deſcribed on the di- 
ameter HF. This area 1s equal to the area of the 
ellipſe ABCD. For becauſe, as BD to AC, ſo the 
ſquare of BD to the ſquare of HF, (by 2. cor. 20" 
6. Eucl.) : but (by the 24 12. Eucl.) as the ſquare of 
BD to the ſquare of HF, ſo is the circle of the dia- 
meter BD to the circle of the diameter HF : there- 
fore as BD to AC, lo is the circle of the diameter BD 
to the circle of the diameter HF. And (by the 5** 
prop. of Archimedes of ſpheroids) as the greater dia- 
meter BD to the leſſer AC, ſo is the circle of the dia- 
meter BD to the ellipſe ABCD. Conſequently (by 
the 11th 5, Eucl.) the circle of the diameter BD will 
have the ſame proportion ta the circle of the diameter 
HF, and to the ellipſe ABCD. Therefore, (by 9.“ 
5. Eucl.) the area of the circle of the diameter HF will 
be equal to the area of the ellipſe ABCD. Q. E. D. 
SCHOL IU M. : 
From this and the two preceding propoſitions, a me- 
thod is derived of finding the area of an ellipſe, There 
are two ways: 1*t, Say, as one is to the leſſer diame- 
ter, ſo is the preater diameter to a fourth number, 
(which is found by the rule of three.) Then again 
ſay, as 14 to IT, fo is the fourth number ſound to hs 
area ſought. But the ſecond way 1s ſhorter. Multi- 
ply the leſſer diameter into the greater, and the Po 
duct by 11 ; then divide the whole product by + 255 
the quotient will be the area ſought of the ellip 4 + 1e 
example, Let the greater diameter be 10, andt pop 
ſer 7; by multiplying 10 by 7, the product is 70 1 5 
multiplying that by x7, it is 7703 and dividing the 
14, the quotient will be 55, which is the area 0 
ellipſe ſought. . 
& The ID of the ellipſe wil! be found 3 
&« rately, by multiplying the product of the WW 
„ meters by 7254.” we 
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" 59ip 4 no more about other plain ſurfaces, 

1 or curvilinear, which ſeldom occur 
o ractice; but ſhall, ſubjoin ſome propoſitions about 
meaſuring the ſurfaces of ſolids. | 
—_ 5 : 

the ſurface of any priſm. —By the I 4* 
q 238 tt + þ priſm is contained by 
— of which two oppoſite ſides (commonly called 
the vaſes) are plain rectilineal figures; which are either 
| regular and ordinate, and meaſured by prop. 32. of 

1%. or however irregular, and then they are meaſu- 
a7 b the 28 1b prop. The other ſides are parallelo- 
et which are meaſured by prop. 28th; and the 
whole ſuperficies of the priſm conliſts of the ſum of 

en altogether. | 
x PR O PO SITION XXXVI. 

To meaſure the ſuperficies of any pyramid. — Since its 
baſis is a rectilineal figure, and the reſt of the planes 
terminating in the top of the pyramid are triangles ; 
theſe meaſured r= and * together, give 

urface of the pyramid required, 
Us P ROP 0's I TION. XXXVIII. 

To meaſure the ſuperficies of any regular body,— 
Theſe bodies are called regular, which are bounded by 
equilateral and equiangular figures. The ſuperficies of 
the tetraedon conſiſts of four equal and equiangular 
triangles; the ſuperficies of the hexaedron, or cube, 
of fix equal ſquares; an octedron, of eight equal equi- 
lateral triangles ; a dodecaedron, of twelve equal atid 
ordinate pentagons; and the ſuperficies of an icoſiæ- 
dron of twenty equal and equilateral triangles, There- 


* 


fore it will be eaſy to meaſure theſe ſurfaces from 


what has been already ſhown. 

In the ſame manner we may meaſure the ſuperficies 

of a ſolid contained by any planes, 
PROPOSITION XXXIX. 

Fic. 19. To meaſure the ſuperficies of a cylinder. — 
Becauſe a cylinder differs very little from a priſm, 
whote oppoſite planes (or baſes) are ordinate figures 
of an infinite number of ſides, it appears that the ſu- 
perficies of a cylinder, without the baſes, is equal to 
at infinite number of parallelograms; the common al- 
titude of all which is the ſame with the height of the 
eylinder, and the baſes of them all differ very little 
from the periphery of the circle which is the baſe of 
me cylinder. Therefore this periphery multiplied 
mo the common height, gives the ſuperficies of the 
cylinder, excluding the baſes; which are to be mea- 
fured ſeparately by the 334 propoſition. 

This propoſition concerning the meaſure of the ſur- 
face of the cylinder (excluding its baſis) is evident 
vm this, that when it is conceĩved to be ſpread out, 


it becomes a paralletogram, whoſe baſe is the peri- 


pry of the circle of the baſe of the cylinder ſtretch- 
ed into a right line, and whoſe height is the ſame 
with the heiglit of the cylinder. . 
Porto on XL. 
10. 20. To meaſure the ſurface of a right cone. — 
e lurface of a right cone is very little difterent from 
+1 lurface of a right pyramid, having an ordinate po- 
= for its baſe of an infinite number of ſides; the 
Ks * which (excluding the baſe) is equal to the 
© N the triangles, The ſum of the baſes of theſe 
des is equal to the periphery of the circle ot the 


Th 
th 
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baſe, and the common height of the triangles is the 
ſide of the cone AB; wherefore the ſum of theſe tri- 
angles is equal to the product of the ſum of the baſes 
(. e. the periphery of the baſe of the cone) multiplied 
into the half of the common height, or it is equal to 
the product of the periphery of the baſe. 

If che area of the baſe is likewiſe wanted, it is to 
be found ' ſeparately by the 33d prop. If the ſurface 
of a cone is ſuppoſed to be ſpread out on a plane, it 


will become a ſector of a circle, whoſe radius is the 


hde of the cone ; and the arc terminating, the ſeQor 

is made from the periphery of the baſe. Whence, 

-by corol. 334 prop. of this, its dimenſion may be found. 
.  OKOLLART. 

Hence it will be eaſy to meaſure the ſurface of a 
fruſium'of a cone cut by a plane parallel to the baſe. 
PROPOSITION ALI. 

FIG. 21. To meaſure the ſurface of a given ſphere. 
Let there be a ſphere, whoſe centre is A, and let 
the area of its convex ſurface be required, -Archi- 
medes demonſtrates (37th prop. 1. book of the ſphere 
and cylinder) that its ſurface is equal to the area of 
four great circles of the ſphere ; that is, let the area 
of the great circle be multiplied by 4, and the product 


will give the area of the ſphere ; or, (by the 20") 6. 
and 24 12. of Eucl.) the area of the ſphere given is 


equal to the area of a circle whoſe radius is the right 

line BC, the diameter of the ſphere. Therefore ha- 

ving meaſured (by 334 prop.) the circle deſcribed with 

the radius BC, this will give the ſurface of the ſphere. 
PROPOSITION XLIL 

FiG. 22. To meaſttre the ſurface of a ſegment of a 

ſphere.—Let there be a ſegment cut off by the plane 


[ 21 } 


ED. Archimedes demonſtrates (49, and 50. 1. De 


Jſphera) that the ſurface of this ſegment, — 
the circular baſe, is equal to the area of a circle whoſe 
radius is the right line BE drawn from the vertex B 
of the ſegment to the periphery of the -circle DE. 
Therefore, (by the 334 prop.) it is eaſily meaſured. 
CUOURGLLART t. 

Hence that part of the ſurface of a ſphere that lieth 
between two parallel planes is eaſily meaſured, by 
ſubrracting the ſurface of the lefſer ſegment from the 
ſurface of the greater ſegment. 

COROEL ART 2. 

Hence likewiſe it follows, that the ſurface of a cy- 
linder, deſcribed about a ſphere (excluding the baſis) is 
equal to the ſurface of the ſphere, and the parts of the 
one to the parts of the other, intercepted between 
planes parallel to the baſis of the cylinder. 


Of folid Figures and their Menſuration, comprehending 
likewiſe the Principles of Gauging Veſſels .of all 
Figures, 8 | 
As in the former part of this treatiſe we took an 

inch for the ſmalleſt meaſure in length, and an inch 

{quare for the ſmalleſt ſuperficial meaſure ; ſo now, 

in treating of the menſuration of ſolids, we take a cu- 

bical inch for the ſmalleſt ſolid meaſure. Of theſe 

109 make a Scots pint ; other liquid meaſures depend 

on this, as is generally known. 

In dry meaſures, the firlot, by ſtatute, contains 19< 
pints; and on this depend the other dry meaſures : 
therefore, if the content of any ſolid be given in 

| | bica 
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bical inches, it will be eaſy to reduce the ſame to the 
common liquid or dry mealures, and converſely to re- 


duce theſe to ſolid inches. The liquid and dry mea- 
ſures, in uſe among other nations, are known from 
their writers. 

« As to the Engliſh liquid meaſures, by act of par- 
6 liament 1 706, any round veſſel commonly called a 
e cylinder, having an even bottom, being ſeven inches 
* in diameter throughout, and {ix inches deep from 
the top of the inſide to the bottom, (which veſſel 
« will be found by computation to contain 230 2.7; 
4 cubical inches,) or any veſſel eqn; 231 cubical 
« inches, and no more, is deemed to be a lawful wine- 
«« gallon. An Engliſh pint therefore contains 284 cu- 
« bical inches; 2 pints make a quart ; 4 quarts a gal- 
*«« lon; 18 pallons a roundlet; 3 roundlets and an 
«© half, or 63 gallons, make a hogſhead ; the half of a 
cc _—_— is a barrel ; 1 hogſhead and a third, or 84 
46 gallons, make a puncheon ; 1 puncheon and a half, 
© or 2 hogſheads, or 126 gallons, make a pipe or butt; 
the third part of a pipe, or 42 gallons, make a tierce ; 
«« 2 pipes, or 3 puncheons, or 4 hogſheads, make a 
% ton of wine. Though the Engliſh wine gallon is 
© now fixed at 231 cubical inches, the ſtandard kept 
« in Guildhall being meaſured, before many perſons 
« of diſtinction, May 25. 1688, it was found to con- 
« tain only 224 ſuch inches. 

* In the Engliſh beer-meaſure, a gallon contains 282 
<< cubical inches; conſequently 354 cubical inches make 
« a pint, 2 pints make a quart, 4 quarts make a gal- 
Jon, 9 gallons a firkin, 4 firkins a barrel. In ale, 
« 8 gallons make a firkin, and 32 gallons make a bar- 
«rel. By an act of the firſt of William and Mary, 
34 gallons is the barrel, both for beer and ale, in all 
< places, except within the weekly bills of mortality. 

In Scotland it is known that 4 gills make a mutch- 
& kin, 2 mutchkins make a chopin ; a pint is two cho- 
„ pins; a quart is two pints; and a gallon is four 
* quarts, or eight pints, The accounts of the cubical 
inches contained in the Scots pint vary conſiderably 
* from each other. According to our author, it con- 
« tains 109 cubical inches, But the ſtandard-jugs kept 
<< by the dean of guild of Edinburgh (one of which has 
« the year 1555, with the arms of Scotland, and the 
« town of Edinburgh, marked upon it) having been 
t carefully meaſured ſeveral times, and by different 
ce perſons, the Scots pint, according to thoſe ſtandards, 
© was found to contain about 103.4, cubic inches. 
© The pewterers jugs (by which the veſſels in com- 
«© mon uſe are made) are ſaid to contain ſometimes 
« betwixt 105 and 106 cubic inches. A caſk that was 
* meaſured by the brewers of Edinburgh, before the 
„ commiſſioners of exciſe in 1707, was found to con- 
te tain 46 Scots pints; the ſame veſſel contained 
418 7% Engliſh ale-gallons. Suppoſing this menſura- 
1 ting to be juſt, the Scots pint will be to the Engliſh 
c ale-gallon as 289 to 750; and if the Engliſh ale- 
« gallon be ſuppoſed to contain 282 cubical inches, the 
« Scots pint will contain 108.664 cubical inches. But 
it is ſuſpected, on ſeveral grounds, that the expe- 
H riment was not made with ſufficient care and exact- 
« nels. 

The commiſſioners appointed by authority of par- 
« liament to ſettle the meaſures and weights, in their 


c it is ordained, That the wheat-firlot ſhall contain 19 
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« act of Feb. 19. 1619, relate, That hay 
« the Linlithgow firlot with water, — — =_ 
« contained 21+ pints of the juſt Stirling jug and — 
*« ſure. They likewiſe ordain that this ſhall be the 
« juſt and only firlot; and add, That the wideneſ and 
&« breadneſs of the which firlst, under and above even 
« over within the buirds, ſhall contain nineteen inches 
« and the ſixth part 7 an inch, and the deepneſi ſeven 
ce inches and a third part of an inch. According to 
te this act (ſuppoſing their experiment and computa. 
tion to have been accurate) the pint contained on 
« 99.56 cubical inches; for the content of ſuch a vel. 
ce fel as is deſcribed in the act, is 2115.85, and this di. 
« yided by 21+ * 99. 56. But, by the weight of 
« water ſaid to fill this firlot in the ſame act, the mea. 
& ſure of the pint agrees nearly with the Edinburgh 
c ſtandard above mentioned. 

As for the Engliſh meaſures of corn, the Winche. 
*« ſter gallon contains 272+ cubical inches; 2 gallons 
make a peck ; 4 pecks, or 8 gallons (that is, 2178 
* cubical inches) make a buſhel ; and a quarter is8 
« buſhels. 

“Our author ſays, that 19+ Scots pints make a fr. 
* lot. But this does not appear to be agreeable to the 
« ſtatute above-mentioned, nor to the ſtandard- jugs. It 
* may be conjectured that the proportion aſſigned by 
« him has been deduced from ſome experiment of how 
« many pints, according to common uſe, were con- 
cc tained in the firlot. For if we ſuppoſe thoſe pints to 
© have been each of 108.664 cubical inches, according 
« to the experiment made in the 1707 before the 
«© commiſſioners of exciſe, deſcribed above; then 19; 
ce ſuch pints will amount to 2118.94, cubical inches; 
« which agrees nearly with 2115.85, the meaſure of 
cc the firlot by ſtatute above-mentioned. But it is pro- 
ce bable, that in this he followed the act 1587, where 


« pints and two joucattes. A wheat · firlot marked 
« with the Linlithgow ſtamps being meaſured, was 
e found to contain about 2211 cubical inches. By the 
ce ſtatute of 1618 the barley-firlot was to contain 31 
ce pints of the juſt Stirling-jug. : : 
« A Paris pint is 48 cubical Paris inches, and is 
« nearly equal to an Enliſh wine-quart. The Beiſſean 
c contains 644. 68099 Paris cubical inches, or 780.36 
« Engliſh cubical inches. ; 
« The Roman amphara was a cubical Roman foot, 
ce the congius was the eighth part of the amphora, the 
« ſextarius was one ſixth of the congius. They di- 
« yided the /ſextarins like the as or /ibra. Of dry 
ec meaſures, the medimnus was equal to two amphorah, 
&« that is, about 15+ Engliſh legal buſhels; and the mo- 
« Jdius was the third part of the amphora- 
PROPOSITION XLIL * 
To find the ſolid content of a given pri N * 
29th prop. let the area of the baſe of the pr! Wn 
meaſured, and be multiplied by the height of the — m, 
the product will give the ſolid content of the priſm. 
PROPOSITION WT; _ 
To find the ſolid content of a given ex 9 
area of the baſe being found, (by the 3019 Prof. 
2 3 . ++ of the hei ht of the 
it be multiplied by the third part 5 * 
pyramid, or the third part of the baſe by 2 p 7 Pad. 
product will give the ſolid content, by 17 70 K 


* 
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G E OM 
COROLLARY. | 
If the ſolid content of a fruſlum of a pyramid is re- 


N 


red) firſt let the ſolid content of the entire pyramid 


de found ; from which ſubtract the ſolid content of the 
t that is wanting, and the ſolid content of the bro- 
id will remain. 9 

len f POSITION xlv. 

To find the content of a given cylinder.— The area 
ef the baſe being found by prop. 33. if it be a circle, 
and by prop. 35- if it be an ellipſe, (for in both caſes 
it is a cylinder), multiply it by the height of the cylin- 
der, and the ſolid content of the cylinder will be pro- 


= COROEEART 
Fd. 23. And in this manner may be meaſured the 
flid content of veſſels and caſks not much different 
from a cylinder, as ABCD. If towards the middle 
FF it be ſomewhat groſſer, the area of the circle of 
the baſe being found (by 3 34 prop.) and added to the 
area of the middle circle EF, and the half of their ſum 
(that is, an arithmetical mean between the area of the 
dale and the area of the middle circle) taken for the 
dale of the veſſel, and multiplied into its height, the 
{alid content of the given veſſel will be produced. 
Note, That the length of the veſſel, as well as the 
| diameters of the baſe, and of the circle EF, ought to 
be taken within the ſtaves; for it is the ſolid content 
within the ſtaves that is ſought, © - | | 
PROPOSIT-ION XLVI © 
T: find the ſolid content of a given cone, —Let the 
area of the baſe (found by prop. 33.) be multiplied 
into 5 of the height, the product will give the ſolid 
content of the cone; for by the 10th 12. Eucl. a cone 
is the third part of a cylinder that has the ſame baſe and 


. | 
PROPOSITION XLVIL : 

Fic. 24. 25. To find the ſolid content of a fruſtum 
if a con? cut by a plane parallel to the plane of the 
4% —birſt, let the height of the entire cone be 
found, and thence (by the preceding prop.) its ſolid 
content; from which ſubtract the ſolid content of the 
cone cut off at the top, there will remain the ſolid con- 
tent of the fruſtum of the cone. tk 

How the content of the entire cone may be found, 
appears thus: Let ABCD be the fruſtum of the cone 
(cither right or ſcalenous, as in the figures 2. and 3.) 
|t the cone ECD be ſuppoſed to be completed; let 
AG be drawn parallel to DE, and let AH and EF be 
ferpendicular on CD; it will be (by 24 6. Eucl.) as 
CG: CA:: CD: CE; but (by art. 72. of Part. I. 
C AH :: CE : EF; conſequently (by 224 5. Bel) 
C:; AH :: CD: EF; that is, as the exceſs of the 
ng of the leſſer baſe is to the height of the fru/- 


* v 18 the diameter of the greater baſe to the 
ght of the entire cone, 


, COROLLARY. 

L 26. Some caſks whoſe ſtaves are remarkably 
cy about the middle, and ſtrait towards the ends, 
= \ , . for two portions of cones, without any 
_ a e error: Thus ABEF is a fruſtum of a right 
ary whofe baſe EF, on the other ſide, there is a- 
Vertic imilar fruſtum of a cone joined, EDCF. The 

es of theſe cones, if they be ſuppoſed to be com- 
found at G and H. Whence, (by the 


td, will be 
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preceding propoſition) the ſolid content of ſueh veſſels 
may be found. 
PROPOSITION XLVII. 

FIG. 27. A cylinder circumſcribed about a ſphere, 
that is, having its baſe equal to a great circle of the 
333 and its height equal to the diameter of the 

plere, is to the ſphere as 3 to 2. 

Let ABEC be the quadrant of a circle, and ABDC 
the circumſcribed ſquare ; and likewiſe the triangle 
Abc; by the revolution of the figure about the right 
line AC, as axis, a hemiſphere will be generated by 
the quadrant, a cylinder of the ſame baſe and height 
by the ſquare, and a cone by the triangle. Let theſe 
three be cut any how by the plane HF, parallel to the 
baſe AB; the ſection in the cylinder will be a circle 
whoſe radius is FH, in the hemiſphere a circle of the 
radius EF, and in the cone a circle of the radius GF. 

By (art. 69. of Part I.) EAg, or HFqz=EFg and FAg 
taken together, (but AFqz=FGg, becauſe ACZCD) ; 
therefore the circle of the radius FH is equal to a circle 
of the radius EF, together with a circle of the radius 
GF; and ſince this is true every where, all the circles 
together deſcribed by the reſpective radii HF (that is, 
the cylinder) are equal to all the circles deſcribed by 
the reſpective radii EF and FG (that is, to the hemi- 
{ſphere and the cone taken together ;} but, (by the 10th 
12. Eucl.) the cone generated by the triangle DAC is 
one third part of the cylinder generated by the ſquare 
BC. Whence it follows, that the hemiſphere gene- 
rated by the rotation of the quadrant ABEC is equal 
to the remaining two third parts of the cylinder, and 
that the whole Phere is 3 of the double cylinder cir- 
cumſcribed about it. 

This is that celebrated 39* prop. 1. book of Archi- 
medes of the ſphere and cylinder; in which he deter- 
mines the proportion of the cylinder to the ſphere in- 
{ſcribed to be that of 3 to 2. 

COROLL ART. 

Hence it follows, that the ſphere.is equal to a cone 
whoſe height is equal to the ſemidiameter of the 
ſphere, having for its baſe a circle equal to the ſu- 
perficies of the ſphere, or to four great circles of the 
ſphere, or to a circle whoſe radius is equal to the dia- 
meter of the ſphere, (by prop. 41. of this.) And in- 
deed a ſphere differs very little from the ſum of an in- 
finite number of cones that have their baſes in the ſur- 
face of the ſphere, and their common vertex in the 
centre of the ſphere ; ſo that the ſuperficies of the 
ſphere, (of whoſe dimenſion ſee prop. 4t. of this) 
multiplied into the third part of the ſemidiameter, gives 
the folid content of the ſphere. 

PROPOSITION XLIX. 

Fre. 28. To find the ſolid content of a ſector of the 


ſphere.—A ſpherical ſector ABC (as appears by the 


corollary of the preceding prop.) is very little different 

from an infinite number of cones, having their baſes 

in the ſuperficies of the ſphere BEC; and their com- 

mon vertex in the centre. Wherefore the ſpherical 

ſuperficies BEC being found, (by prop. 42. of this,) 

and multipliĩed into the third part of AB the radius of 

the ſphere, the product will give the ſolid content of 
the ſector ABC. 

COROLL ARY. 
It is evident how to find the ſolidity of a ſpherical: 
| egment 
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ſegment, leſs than a hemiſphere, by ſubtracting the 
cone ABC from the ſector already found. But if the 
ſpherical ſegment be greater than a hemiſphere, the 
cone correſponding mult be added to the ſector, to 
make the ſegment. 
PROPOSITION I. 

Fic. 29. To find the ſolidity of the ſpheroid, and of 
its ſegments cut by planes perpendicular to the axis. — 

In prop. 44. of this, it is ſhewn, that every where 


EH: EG:: CF: CD; but circles are as the ſquares 


de ſcribed upon their rays, that is, the circle of the 
radius EH is to the circle of the radius EG, as CFꝗ to 
CDg. 
deſcribed with the reſpective rays EH, (that is, the 
ſpteroid made by the rotation of the ſemi - ellipſis AFB 


around the axis AB,) will be to all the circles deſcri- 


bed by the reſpeRive radii EG, (that is, the. ſphere 
deſcribed by the rotation of the ſemicircle ADB on the 
axis AB,) as FCq to CDg ; that is, as the ſpheroid to 


the ſphere on the ſame axis, ſo is the ſquare of the 
other axis of the generating ellipſe to the ſquare of 


the axis of the ſphere. 

And this holds, whether the ſpheroid be found by a 
revolution around the greater or leſſer axis. | 
COROLLAKT. 

Hence it appears, that the half of the ſpheroid, 
formed by the rotation of the ſpace AHFC around the 
axis AC, is double of the cone generated by the triangle 
AFC about the ſame axis; which is the 329 prop. of 
Archimedes of conoids and ſpheroids. 

4 COROLLART 2. 6 

- Hence, likewiſe, is evident the meaſure of ſeg 
ments of the ſpheroid cut by planes perpendicular to 
the axis. For the ſegment of the ſpheroid made by 
the rotation of the (pace ANHE, round the axis AE, 
is to the ſegment of the ſphere having the ſame axis 


AC, and made by the rotation of the ſegment of the 


circle AMGE, as CFq to CDg. 

But if the meaſure of this ſolid be wanted with leſs 
labour, by the 34** prop. of Archimedes of conoids 
and ſpheroids, it will be as BE to AC EB; ſo is the 


cone generated by the rotation of the triangle AHE - 


round the axis AE, to the ſegment of the ſphere 


made by the rotation of the b us ANHE round the 
ly 


{ame axis AE; which could e 
the method of indivilibles, 
COROLLARY 
Hence it is eaſy to find the ſolid content of the ſeg- 
ment of a {phere or {pheroid intercepted between two 
parallel planes, perpendicular to the axis. This agrees 
as well to the oblate as to the oblong ſpheroid; as is 


Obvious, I p © 
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FIS. 30. If a caſk is to be valued as the middle piece 
of an oblong ſpheroid, cut by the two planes DC and 
FG, at right angles to the axis: firſt, let the ſolid 
content of the haif ſperoid ABCED be meaſured, by 
the preceding prog from which let the ſolidity of the 
ſegment DEC bg#kubrracted, and there will remain 
the ſegment ABCD; and this doubled will give the 
capacity of the caſk required, _ 

The following method is generally made uſe of for 
finding the ſolid content of ſuch veſſels. The double 
area of the greateſt circle, that is, of that which is de- 


be demonſtrated by 


And ſince it is ſo every where, all the circles 


content of one of which being found (by the 44") 


E T. R F. 
ſcribed by the diameter AB at the middle of the c f 
is added to the area of the circle at the end 3 is 
of the circle DC or FG (for they are uſvally u. 1 
and the third part of this ſum is taken for a — wh 
of the caſk; which therefore multiplicd into the length 
— _ _ OP, gives the * of the veſſel re. 
Sometimes veſſels have other figures, different from 
thole we have mentioned; the eaſy methods of mea. 
ſuring which may be learned from thoſe who practiſe 
this art. What hath already been delivered, is ſuffi 
cient for our, purpoſe: ' 
PROPOSITION II. 
FI. 31. and 32. To fend how much is contained in 
a veſſel that is in part empty, whoſe axis is parallel ty 
the horizon.—Let AGBH be the great circle in the 
middle of the caſk, whole ſegment GBH is filled with 
liquor, the ſegment GAH. being empty; the ſegment 
GBH is known, if the depth EB be known, and EH a 
mean proportional between the ſegments of the dia- 
meter AB and EB; which are found by a rod or ruler 
put into the veſſel at the orifice. Let the baſis of 
the caſk, at a medium, be found, which ſuppoſe to be 
the circle CK DL; and let the ſegment KCL be ſimi- 
lar to the ſegment GAH (which is either found by 
the rnle of three, becauſe as the circle AGBH is to 
the circle CKDL, ſo is the ſegment GAH to, the ſeg- 
ment KCL; or is found from the tables of ſegments 
made by authors); and the product of this ſegment 
multiplied by the length of the caſk will give the liquid 
content remaining in the caſk. | 
PROPOSITION II. 
To find the ſolid content of a regular and ordinate bo- 
dy.—A tetraedon being a pyramid, the ſolid content 
is found by the 44*> prop. The hexaedron, or cube, 
being a kind of priſm; it is meaſured by the 434 prop. 
An octaedron conliſts of two pyramids of the {ame 
ſquare baſe and of equal heights; conſequently its 
meaſure is found by the 44 prop. A dodecaedron 
conſiſts of 12 pyramids having equal equilateral and 
equiangular pentagonal baſes ; and ſo one of thele be- 
ing meaſured (by the 441 prop. of this) and multi- 
plied by 12, the product will be equal to the ſolid con. 
tent of the dodecaedron. The icoſiaedron conlilts of 
20 equal pyramids having triangular baſes ; the ſolid 


prop.) and multiplied by 20, gives the whole ſold, 
The baſes and heights of theſe pyramids, if you want 
to proceed more exactly, may be found by trigonomè- 
try, See TRIGONOMETRY. 
PROPOSITION LIE 
To find the ſolid content of a body however irregular. 
Let the given body be immerſed into 4 vellel 0 
water, having the figure of a paralelopipedon 4 
priſm, and let it be noted how much the water E 
ed upon the immerſion of the body. For it by pray 
that the ſpace which the water fills, after the m_— 
ſim of the body, exceeds the ſpace filled 2 
immerſion, by a ſpace equal to the ſolid content wo ; 
body, however irregular, But when thus exce _—_ 
the figure of a parallelopipe don or priſm, it boy ing 
meafired by the 434 prop. of this, viz. by Muti y b 
the area of the baſe, or mouth of the veſſel, into 


| . e al 
difference of the elevations of the water befor 14 


immerſion: Whence is found the ſolid content of 
cc 


zſte 

ven. 
gy way the ſolid content of a part of a 
body may be found, by immerſing that part only in “ 
pere is no neceſſity to inſiſt here on diminiſhing or 


enlarging ſolid bodies in a given proportion. It will « 
he eaſy to deduce theſe things from the 11th and 12th “ 
hooks of Euclid. be. as 
« The following rules are ſubjoined for the ready “ 
« computation of the contents of veſſels, and of any *«* 
« ſolids in the meaſures in uſe in Great Britain. cc 
« J. To find the content of a cylindric veſſel in Eng- 
« ofiſh wine gallons, the diameter of the baſe and alti- 
« fade of the veſſel being given in inches and decimals ** 
« of an inch. 6c 
« $quare the number of inches in the diameter of « 
« the veſſel ; multiply this ſquare by the number of “. 
« inches in the height : then multiply the product by «* 
« the decimal fraction . 034; and this laſt product ** 


& ſhall give the content in wine-gallons and decimals « 


« of ſuch a gallon. To expreſs the rule arithmetical- ** 
« ly; let D repreſent the number of inches and deci- « 
mals of an inch in the diameter of the veſſel, and H «+ 
the inches and decimals of an inch in the height of“ 
« the veſſel ; then the content in wine-gallons ſhall be «+ 
©® DDHX;;4;;, or DDHX.0034. Ex. Let the dia- 
meter D=51.2 inches, the height H=62.3 inches, 
« then the content ſha}] be 51.2 X 51.2 & 62.3 & 
« ,0034 = 555-27.332 wine-gallons, This rule fol- 
« lows from prop. 33. and 45. For, by the former, 
« thearea of the baſe of the veſſel is in ſquare inches“ 
« DDX.7854; and by the latter, the content of the 
« veſſe] in ſolid inches is DDHx. 7854; which di- 
* vided by 231 (the number of cubical inches in a“ 
* wine-gallon) gives DDHX.0034, the content in“ 
* wine-gallons, But though the charges in the ex- 
* cile are made (by ſtatute) on the ſuppoſition that the 
* wine-gallon contains 231 cubical inches; yet it is 
* ſaid, that in ſale, 224 cubical inches, the content of ** 
* the ſtandard meaſured at Guildhal] (as was mention- 
* ed above), are allowed to be a wine-gallon. on 
g « II. Suppoſing the Engliſh ale-gallon to contain 
F 292 cubical inches, the content of a cylindric veſſel “ 
„ computed in ſuch gallons, by multiplying the 
F ſquzre of the diameter of a veſſel by its height as 
4 formerly, and their product by the decimal fraction 
8827,85 1: that is, the ſolid content in ale-gallons * 

l DDHx. o, o29, 8 5 f. cc 
: III, Suppoſing the Scots pint to contain about 
: 54 cubical inches, (which is the meaſure given - © 
, T9 ſtandards at Edinburgh, according to expe- 
s 2 mentioned above), the content of a cylin- “ 
1 r computed in Scots pints, by multiply- 
„heilt quare of the diameter of the veſſel by its «: 

1 and the product of theſe by the decimal «« 
TX  .C076. Or the content of ſuch a veſſel in 

vcots pints is DDHXx.0076. 60 
4 bie inc the Winchefter buſhel to contain 2187 „ 
* compute I the content of a cylindric veſſel is «+ 
ide dis thoſe buſhels by multiplying the ſquare «« 
3 _—_ of the veſſel by the height, and the «+ 
6 the $a the decimal fraQtion .0,003,606. But « 
i verard = 4 Ou having been meaſured by Mr E- 
Voi. V ers in 1696, it was found to contain 
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only 2145.6 ſolid inches; and therefore it was enac- 
ted in the act for laying a duty upon malt, That 
every round buſhel, with a plain and even bottoms, 
being 18% inches diameter throughout, and 8 inches 
deep, ſhould be eſteemed a legal Wincheſter b4//el. 
According to this act (ratified in the firſt year of 
queen Anne) the legal Wincheſter buſhel contains 
only 2150.42 ſolid inches. And the content of a 
cylindric veſſel is computed in fuch buſhels, by mul- 
tiplying the ſquare of the diameter by the height, 
and their product by the decimal fraction. o, oo3, 625. 
Or the content of the veſſel in thoſe buſhels is 
DD HxXx.0,c03,625. 

«© V. Suppofing the Scots wheat-firlot to contain 
214 Scots pints, (as is appointed by the ſtatute 
1618), and the pint to be conform to the Edin- 
burgh ſtandards above mentioned, the content of a 
cylindric veſſel in ſuch firlots is computed by multi- 
plying the ſquare of the diameter by the height, and 
their product by the decimal fraction .00,358. This 
firlot, in 1426, is appointed to contain 17 pints; in 
1457, it was appointed to contain 18 pints; in 
1587, it is 194 pints; in 1628, it is 214 pints: 
and though this laſt ſtatute appears to have been 
founded on wrong computations in ſeveral reſpects, 
yet this part of the act that relates to the number 
of pints in the firlot ſeems to be the leaſt exception- 
able; and therefore we ſuppoſe the firlot to contain 
214 pints of the Edinburgh ſtandard, or about 2197 
cubical inches; which a little exceeds the Winche- 
ſer buſhel, from which it may have been originally 
copied. | 

« VI. Suppoſing the bear-firlot to contain 31 Scots 
pints, (according to the ſtatute 1618), and the pint 
conform to the Edinburgh ſtandards, the content of 
a cylindrie veſſel in ſuch firlots is found by multiply- 
ing the ſquare of the diameter by the height, and 
this product by. 00245. 

«© When the ſection of the veſſel is not a circle, but 
an ellipſis, the product of the greateſt diameter by 
the leaſt, is to be ſubſtituted in thoſe rules for tlie 
ſquare of the diameter. 

4 VII. To compute the content of a veſſel that may 
be conſidered as a fruſtum of a cone in any of thoſe 
meaſures, 

« Let A repreſent the number of inches in the 
diameter of the greater baſe, B the number of 
inches in the diameter of the leſſer baſe. Com- 


pute the ſquare of A, the product of A mul- 


tiplied by B, and the ſquare of B, and collect 
theſe into a ſum. Then find the third part of this 
ſum, and ſubſtitute it in the preceding rules in the 
place of the ſquare of the diameter; and proceed 
in all other reſpects as before. Thus, for example, 
the content in wine-gallons in AA x AB X BB 
X XH X.0034. | 

« Or, to the ſquare of half the ſum of the diame- 
ters A and B, add one third part of the ſquare of 
half their difference, and ſubſtitute this ſum in the 


preceding rules for the ſquare of the diameter of 


the veſſel ; for the ſquare of + A X + B added to 

J of the ſquare of + A—+ B, gives AA X x 

AB X + BB. 

« VIII. When a veſſel is a -uſfum of a parabolic 

conoid, meaſure the diameter of the ſection at the 
I “ middle 
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middle of the heiglit of the /ruffum; and the con- 
tent will be preciſely the ſame as of a cylinder of 
this diameter, of the ſame height with the veſſel. 

« IX. When a veſſel is a fru/tum of a ſphere, if 
you meaſure the diameter of the ſection at the 
middle of the height of the /-u/tunm, then compute 
the content of a cylinder of this diameter of the 
ſame height with the veſſel, and from this ſubſtract 
+ of the content of a cylinder of the ſame height, 
on a baſe whoſe diameter is equal to its height ; 
the remainder will give the content of the veſſel. 
That is, if D repreſent the diameter of the middle 
ſection, and H the height of the fruſtum, you are 
to ſubſtitute DD—3 HH for the ſquare of the di- 
ameter of the cylindric veſſel in the firſt ſix rules. 

«© X, When the veſſel is a ruſtum of a ſpheroid, 
if the baſes are equa], the content is readily found 
by the rule in p. (24.) In other taſes, let the axis 
of the ſolid be to the conjugate axis as 2 to 1; 
Jet D be the diameter of the middle ſection of the 
[ruſtum, H the height or length of the fruſtur y; 
and ſubſtitute in the firſt fix rules DD = or 


the ſquare of the diameter of the veſſel, 

„ XI. When the veſſel is an hyperbolic conoid, 
let the axis of the ſolid be to the conjugate axis as 
1 to 1, D the diameter of the ſection at the middle 
of the /ru/?u1m, H the height or length: compute 
DD * x HH, and ſubſtitute this ſum for the 


ſquare of the diameter of the cylindrie veſſel in the 


firſt hx rules. 


„XII. In general, it is uſual to meaſure any 
round veſſel, by diſtinguiſhing it into ſeveral f-uſ- 
tums, and taking the diameter of the ſection at 
the middle of each fruſtum; thence to compute 
the content of each, as if it was a cylinder of 
that mean diameter; and to give their ſum as 
the content of the veſſel. From the total con- 
tent, computed in this manner, they ſubſtract ſuc- 
ceſſively the numbers which expreſs the circular 
areas that correſpond to thoſe mean diameters, each 
as often as there are inches in the altitude of the 
Fruſtum to which it belongs, 5 0mm, with the 
uppermoſt ; and in this manner calculate a table for 
the veſſel, by which it readily appears how much 
liquor 1s at any time contained in it, by taking 
either the dry or wet inches; having regard to the 
inclination or drip of the veſſel, when it has any. 

« This method of computing the content of a 
ſruſtum from the diameter of the ſcion at the 
middle of its height, is exact in that caſe only 
when it is a portion of a parabolic conoid; but in 
ſuch veſſels as are in common uſe, the error is not 
conſiderable. When the veſſel is a portion of a 
cone or hyperbolic conoid, the content by this me- 
thod is found leſs than the truth; but when it is a 
portion of a ſphere or ſpheroid, the content com- 
puted in this manner exceeds the truth. The dif- 
ference or error is always the ſame, in the different 
parts of the fame or of ſimilar veſſels, when the 
altitude of the fruſtum is given. And when the 
altitudes are different, the error is in the triplicate 
rotiz of the altitude. If exactneſs be required, 
the error in meaſuring the Aruſtum of a conical veſ- 
lch, in this manner, is + of the content of a coue 


« ſimilar to the veſſel, of an altitud 
* height of the fr-y/tum. In a ſph 
* cylinder of a diameter and hei 
« fruſium. Ia the ſpheroid and 


« angled triangle, contained 
66 


e equal to the 
ere, it is 4 of 3 
ght equal to the 
fru hyperbolic conoid 
it is the ſame as in a cone generated by the right. 


the two ſemi 
the figure, revolving about that ſide e 
& ſemĩaxis of the fruſtum. 
&- In the uſual method of computing a tab 
« veſſel, by po. from hs . . 
© number that expreſſes the uppermoſt area, as often 
&« as there are inches in the uppermoſt ſruſtum, and 
&*« afterwards the numbers for the other areas ſperel- 
&« ſively; it is obvious, that the contents aſſigned by 
ce the table, when a few of the uppermolt inches are 
„ dry, are ſtated a little too high, if the veſſel ſtands 
&« on its leſſer baſe, but too low when it ſtands on its 
« greater baſe ; becauſe, when one inch is dry, for 
« example, it is not the area at the middle of the up. 
«© permoſt Vruſtum, but rather the area at the middle 
„aof the uppermoſt inch, that ought to be ſubducted 
“ from the total content, in order to find the content 
44 in this caſe. 
«© XIII. To meaſure round timber: Let the mean 
& circumference be found in feet and decimals of a 
foot ; ſquare it ; multiply this ſquare by the deci- 
“ mal .079,577, and the product by the length, 
Ex. Let the mean circumference of a tree be 10 4 
« feet, and the length 24 feet. Then 103X103 
« X 079,577 X 24=202.615, is the number of cubt- 
& cal feet in the tree. The foundation of this rule 
is, that when the cirumference of a circle is 1, the 
& area is . o, 795,774,715, and that the areas of circles 
are as the ſquares of their circumferences, 
© But the common way uſed by artificers for mea- 
© ſuring round timber, differs much from this rule, 
© They call one fourth part of the circumference the 
&« girt, which is by them reckoned the fide of a 
. 3 whoſe area is equal to the area of the ſec- 
« tion of the tree; therefore they ſquare the girt, and 
e then multiply by the length of the tree. Ac: 
« cording to their method, the tree of the laſt en- 
« ample would be computed at 159-13 cubical ket 
& only. : 
« How ſquare timber is meaſured, will be eaſily 
« underſtood from the preceding propoſitions. Fifty 


« ſolid feet of hewn timber, and forty of rough tim- I 


© ber, make a load. 

« XIV. To find the burden of a ſhip, or the num» 
t her of tons it will carry, the following rule is 2 
« monly given. Multiply the length of the er 
de taken within board, by the breadth of the ſhip 


&« within board, taken from the midſhip beam from 


« plank to plank, aud the product by the depth of 
cc hs why es tan from „ below the ary" 
« to the under part of the upper deck plank, an ho 
&« vide the product by 94, the quotient 15 the con 5 
&« of the tonnage required. This rule 2 - : 
« not be accurate; nor can one rule be per g, 

« ſerve for the meaſuring exactly the burden 0 gs 
« of all ſorts. Of this the reader will find more 


« the Memoirs of the Royal Academy of Sciences 
& at Paris, for the year 1721. _ 4 

4% Our author had ee ſaid nothing of weights, | 
« may be of uſe to add 


briefly, that the Engl 


Troy- 
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« Troy-pound contains 12 ounces, the ounce 20 pen- 
« py-weight, and the penny-weight 24 grains; that 
« the Averdupois pound contains 1 6 ounces, the ounce 
« 16 drams, and that 112 pounds 18 uſually called the 
« hundred weight. It 18 commonly ſuppoſed, that 
« 14 pounds Averdupois are equal to 17 pounds 
« Troy. According to Mr Everard's experiments, 
« 1 pound Averdupois is equa] to 14 ounces 12 pen- 
« ny-weight and 16 grains Troy, that 1s, to 7000 
« orains; and an Averdupois ounce is 4374 grains. 
6 The Scots Troy-pound (which, by the ſtatute 
« 1718, was to be the ſame with the French) is com- 
4 monly ſuppoſed equal to 154 ounces Engliſh Troy, 
« or 7560 grains. By a mean of ſtandards kept by 


« the dean of guild at Edinburgh, it is 75994 or 


« 7600 grains. They who have meaſured the weights 


„ which were ſent from London, after the union of 
% of the kingdoms, to be the ſtandards by which the 
% weights in Scotland ſhould be made, have found 
& the Engliſh Averdupois pound (from a medium of 
e the ſeveral weights) to weigh 7000 grains, the ſame 
« as Mr Everard ; according to which, the Scots, Pa- 
« ris, or Amſterdam pound, will be to the pound 
% Averdupois as 38 to 35. The Scots Troy-ſtone 
% contains 16 pounds, the pound 2 marks or 16 
© ounces, an ounce 16 drops, a drop 36 grains. 
„% Twenty Scots ounces make a Tron-pound ; but be- 
„ cauſe it is uſual to allow one to the ſcore, the 'Vron- 
% pound is commonly 21 ounces. Sir John Skene, 
& however, makes the Tron-ſtone to contain only 
6 194 pounds,” 
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GEORGE I. II. and III. kings of Great Britain. 
—Gcorge I. the ſon of Erneſt Auguſtus, duke of 
Brunſwick Lunenburgh, and eleQor of Hanover; 
ſucceeded to the throne of Great Britain in 1714, in 
rictue of an act of parliament, paſſed in the latter part 
of the reign of king William III. limiting the ſucceſ- 
fon of the crown, after the demiſe of that monarch, 
and queen Anne (without iſſue), to the princeſs Sophia 
of Hanover, and the heirs of her body, being Prote- 
ltants,- George II. the only ſon of the former, ſuc- 
ceded him in 1727, and enjoyed a long rein of glo- 
ry; dying amidſt the molt rapid and extenſive con- 
quelts in the 77th year of his age. He was ſucceeded 
by his grandſon George III. our preſent ſovereign. 
For particulars, ſee BRI TAIx, ne 369,458. | 
GronGe, or Knights of St GOR, has been the de- 
nomination of ſeveral military orders, whereof that of 
the garter is one of the moſt illuſtrious. See GarTEs. 
King GzorGE's //ands, are two iſlands in the South 
Sa, lying in W. Long. 144. 56. 8. Lat. 14. 28. 
ey were firſt diſcovered by commodore Byron in 
1765, and have ſince been viſited by Captain Cook in 
1774 Commodore Byron's people had an encounter 
denen be Captain Crowes more neu: K 
f 3 7 re IOrTUNATE, 
cond two boats well armed were ſent on ſhore by 
* ＋ Cook; and landed without oppolition. As ſoon 
i tie gentlemen landed, the iſlanders embraced them 
2 noſes, a mode of civility uſed in New Zea- 
ach which is 900 leagues diſtant, and the only place 
belides this where the cuſt has been obſerved 
nil. Notwithſtandi * ee. hb e = we 
ink real Bani '"g this ceremony, however, very 
the ian ip ſeemed to take place on the part 
"ire 2 They crowded about the boats as the 
Wader * dbl into them, and ſeemed in doubt 
= ey mould detain them or let them go; at laſt, 
3 ry: thinking themſelves ſufficiently ſtrong, 
up er- with their departure, and aſſiſted 
tabulens th ing off their boats; but ſome of the moſt 
Kar then a ſtones into the water which fell very 
vere drive, ” all ſeemed to glory that they had as it 
Abbe doo on off. The Britiſh, however, brought 
which ko 0 a white colour with fine long hair, with 
mand ſeemed to be plentifully ſupplied. 
chaſed with ſmall nails, and ſome ripe 


nan: Jo 
| ws which had been brought from the Marqueſas. 
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On this iſland Mr Foreſter found a kind of ſcurvy- = 


graſs, which the natives informed him they were wont 
to bruiſe and mix with ſhell- fiſn; after which, they 
threw it into the ſea whenever they perceived a ſhoal of 
fiſh. This preparation intoxicates them for ſome time z 
and thus they are caught on the ſurface of the water 
without any other trouble than that of taking them 
out. The name of this plant among the natives is e 
now. The largeſt iſland, which they call Tizckea, is 
ſomething of an oval ſhape, aud about ten leagues in 
circuit ; the other iſland, which lies two leagues to the 
weſtward of Tiookea, is four leagues long from north- 
eaſt to ſouthweſt, and from five to three miles long. 
'The ſoil of both is extremely ſcanty ; the foundation 
conſiſts of coral, very little elevated above the ſurface 
of the water. | 

St GeorGE del Mina, the capital of the Dutch 
ſettlements, on the gold-coaſts of Guinea, fituated ſe- 
ven or eight miles weſt of Cape- coaſt caſtle, the capi- 
tal of the Britiſh ſettlements there. W. Long. 5 and 
N. Lat. 59. 

St Gro, a fort and town of Aſia, in the penin- 
ſula on this ſide the Ganges, and on the coaſt of Coro- 
mandel, belonging to the Engliſh ; it is otherwiſe call- 
ed Madraſs, aud by the natives Chi/i-patam. It fronts 
the ſea, and has a ſalt · water river on its back fide, which 
hinders the freſh-water ſprings from coming near the 
town, ſo that they bave no good water within a mile 
of them. In the rainy ſeaſons it is incommoded by in- 
undations; and from April to September it is fo ſcorch- 
ing hot, that if the ſea-breezes did not cool the air, 
there would be no living there. There are two towns, 
one of which is called the White Town, which is walled 
round, and has ſeveral bulwarks and baſtions to defead 
it: it is 400 paces * 150 broad, and is divided 
into regular ſtreets. ere are two churches, one for 
the Proteſtants, and the other for the Papiſts; as alſo 
a good hoſpital, a town-hall, and a priſon for debtors, 
They are a corporation, and have a mayor and alder- 
men, with other proper officers. The Black Town is 
inhabited by Gentoos, Mahometans, and Portugueſe 
and Armenian Chriſtians, and each religion have their 
temples and churches. This, as well as the White 
Town, 1s ruled by the Engliſh governor and his coun- 
cil. The diamond-mines are but a week's journey 
from this place, which renders them pretty plentiful, 
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| Geoigia. but there are no large ones ſince that great diamond was with graces no where elſe to be met with 
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little of its own growth or manufacture for foreign 
markets, and the trade 1s in the hands of the Arme- 
nians and Gentoos. The chief things the Britiſh 
deal in, beſides diamonds, are calicoes, chintz, muſ- 
lins, and the like. This colony may conſiſt of 80,000 
inhabitants in the towns and villages, and there are 
generally 400 or 500 Europeans. Their rice is brought 
by fea to Gangam and Orixa, their wheat from Su- 
rat and Bengal, and their fire-wood from the iſlands 
of Div: ſo that an enemy, with a ſuperior force 
at ſea, may eaſily diſtreſs them. The houſes of the 
White Town are built with brick, and have lofty 
rooms and flat roofs; but the Black Town conſiſts 
chiefly of thatched cottages, The military power is 
lodged in the governor and council, who are alſo the 
laſt reſort in civil cauſes. The company have two chap- 
lains, who officiate by turns, and have each 1001. a- 
year, beſides the advantages of trade. They never at- 
tempt to make proſelytes, but leave that to the Popiſh 
miſhonaries. The falaries of the company's writers 
are very {mall : but, if they have any fortune of their 
own, they may make it up by trade; which muſt ge- 
nerally be the cafe, for they commonly grow rich. It 
was taken by the French in 1746, who reſtored it at 
the peace of Aix la Chapelle. 

St GeorGe's, the largeſt of the Bermuda or Sum- 
mer iſlands. W. Long. 65. 10. N. Lat. 32. 30. 

Croſs of St GeorGE, à red one in a field argent, 
which makes part of the Britiſh ſtandard. 

GEORGIA, a country of Aſia, ſubje& to the 
Turks. It is bounded on the north by Circaſſia, on 
the eaſt by Dagheſtan and Shirvan, on the ſouth by 
Armenia, and on the welt by the Euxine or Black Sea; 
comprehending the greateſt part of the ancient Col- 
chis, Iberia, and Albania. About the etymon of the 
name of this country, authors are not agreed. The 
moſt probable opinion is, that it is a corruption 
foftening of Aurgia, from the river Kur; whence alſo 
it is ſuppoſed that the inhabitants are called by the 
Perſians indifferently Georgi, Gurgi, and Kurgi ; and 


the country Kurgi/tan and Gurgi/tan : It is divided by 


a ridge of mountains into eaſtern and weſtern ; the for- 
mer of which is again ſubdivided into the kingdoms of 
Caket, Carduel or Carthuel, and Goguetia; and the 
latter into the provinces of Abcaſſia, Mireta, or Ima- 
retta, and Guriel. Another diviſion is into Georgia 
Proper, Abcaſſia, and Mingrelia. | 

“ Georgia (ſays Sir John Chardin) is as fertile a 
country as can be ſeen; the bread is as good here as 
in any part of the world ; the fruit of an exquiſite fla- 
your, and of different ſorts ; no place in Europe yields 
better pears and apples, and no place in Aſia better 
pomegranates. The country abounds with cattle, ve- 
niſon, and wild-fowl, of all ſorts ; the river Kuris is well 
ſtocked with fiſh ; and the wine is ſo rich, that the king 
of Perſia has always ſome of it for his own table. The 
inhabitants are robuft, valiant, and of a jovial temper; 
great lovers of wine, and eſteemed very truſty and 
faithful; endowed with good natural parts, but, for 
want of education, very vicious. The women are ge- 
nerally ſo fair and comely, that the wives and concu- 
hines of the king of Perſia and his court are for the 
moſt part Georgian women. Nature has adorned them 


a good ſize, clean-limbed, and weil hopes hn” of 
traveller, however, of no mean character, t t mou 
himſelf with reſpeR to the women; „ As ta th, G.. 
gian women, they did not at all ſurprize us; fo 7 
expected to find them perfect beauties. Ther 80 1 
deed, no way diſagreeable; and may be use be - 
ties, if compared with the Curdes. They have — _ 
of health that is pleaſing enough; but, after all ther 
are neither ſo handſome nor ſo well ſhaped 2 J 
reported. Thoſe who live in the towns have De 
thing extraordinary, more than the others; fo that! 
may, I think, venture to contradi& the accounts that 
have been given of them by moſt travellers.” | 
Georgia ahounds with woods and mountains, inter. 
mixed with a great number of beautiful plains, 
The only rivers of note in this country are the Cy. 
rus, Cyrnus, Corus, or Kur, and the Aragus. Ti 
firſt ſprings from the Moſchian mountains, which ſepa- 
rate Colchis from Armenia, waters the country row 
called Mokan, and, after receiving into its channel the 
Aragus and Araxes, falls by one mouth into the Caf. 
ian fea, This river is navigable the greateſt part of 
its courſe, The Aragus ſprings from the mountains 
_ ſeparate Iberia 7 Ao Colchis, and falls into tke 
yrus. 
Iberia, or Georgia, is tributary or ſubject either to 
the Porte or the king of Perſia, and known to the 
Perſians by the name of Gurgiſtan, that is, “ the land 
of the Georgians ;”” for tan is an ancient Celtic word, 
ſignifying a country, and ſtill in uſe among the ealtern 
nations, as appears from the modern names of Curde- 
ſtan, Indoſtan, &c. that is, the country of the Cur- 
des, of the Indians, &c. 
The whole country of Georgia is but thinly inbs- 
bited, and has but very few cities in proportion to its 
extent and fertility 5 which is doubtleſs in a great mes 
ſure owing to the -barbarous and unnatural traffic car- 
ried on here in boys and girls, parents ſelling their chi. 
dren, maſters their ſervants, and lords their vaſſals and 
tenants, Every one, in ſhort, trades in the males and 
females he is maſter of, and diſpoſes of them to the 
Turks and Perſians, who employ them in their armies 
and ſeraglios, as ſlaves, mutes, eunuchs, ſoldiers, 
ſtateſmen, and concubines, according to their capact- 
ties, and the favour they have obtained with their me- 
ters. | 8 
This country formerly abounded with great cities?“ 
appears not only from its hiſtory, but from the runs - 
many of them {til} viſible, which ſhew that they — 
have been very large, opulent, and magnificient 1 
built. "Theſe were all deſtroyed by the inundations - 
northern barbarians from mount Caucaſns, as the . 
lans, Huns, Suevi, and ſome others, ſo much wn 
in hiſtory for their ſtrength, courage, and 3 
The air of Georgia is ſerene, diy, and heafthte 
but very cold in winter, and hot in ſummer. 4 
The fine weather commonly begins about 8 rg 
laſts till November. But the lands want 2 good er 
watering to make them produce a plentiful crop; wi 
: : : 4 pulſe, in abut 
they yield all ſorts of grain, fruit, and pute? 
hat the peop 
dance, which ſell at ſo cheap a rate t 1 
want ſor nothing. The cattle, both ſmall and g 
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are fat and good, and in great numbers; but the 7 
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moſtly on _ ficſh, which 2 
llent, and, by their own account, whole- 
— eaſy digeſtion. The river Kur, as well 
the Caſpian ſea, which hes eaſt of Georgia, ſup- 
les it with plenty and variety of fiſh. 2147 
The mountains of Caucaſus, that lie partly in this 
country, are known at preſent to the inhabitants by 
the names of Cochas and Cochiat, which are, without 
Joubt, a corruption of the ancient. The Arabs call 
them the Mountains of Raf. 
The inhabitants are civil enough to flrangers, allow- 
ing them to live and trade as they pleaſe, and to pro- 
feſs what religion they have a mind : hence people of 
rarious nations are ſeen here, as Turks, Armenians, 
Perſians, Jews, Greeks, Indians, Tartars, Ruſſians, 
and other Europeans. But the Armenians are the moſt 
numerous 3 and, by carrying on the greateſt part of 
the trade, are alſo the richeſt 3 for which reaſon the 
Georgians hate and deſpiſe them, regarding them in 
much the ſame light as the Europeans do the Jews. 
The Georgians wear four caps on their heads, and a 
kind of long veſt, open before, but which may be but- 


toned at pleaſure z their breeches and under-garments - 


are like thoſe of the Perfians, as is the entire dreſs of 
the women. 

Their houſes, eſpecially thoſe of the better fort, are 
alſo after the model of thoſe of Perſia, as well as all 
their public buildings: and they may afford to have 
them built after the beſt manner, having not only 
ſtone, wood, plaſter, lime, and all other materials, in 
the greateſt plenty and cheapneſs; but alſo can have 
the molt laborious work done by their own vaſſals, 6- 
ver whom they have ſuch an abſolute power, that they 
can keep them employed whole months together, with- 
out allowing them either wages or food. 

Iberia, or Georgia, according to Joſephus, was firſt 
peopled by Tubal, the brother of Gomer and Magog. 
His opinion is confirmed by the Septuagint; for Me. 
ſhech and Tubal are by theſe interpreters rendered 
Mahi and Therians. We know little of the hiſtory 
of the country till the reign of Mithridates, when their 
king, named Artocis, fiding with that prince againſt 
Lucullus, and afterwards againſt Pompey, was defeats 
ed by the latter, with great laughter; but afterwards 
obtained a peace, upon delivering up his ſons 3s hofta- 
ges. Little notice is taken of the ſucceeding kings by 
the ancient hiſtorians. They were probably tributary 
o the Romans till that empire was overturned, when 
this, with the other countries in Aſia bordering on it, 
fell ſucceſſively under the power of the Saracens and 
Turks, A certain prince of Georgia, named Hera- 
ius, bas lately made a great noiſe, and a conſiderable 
Progreſs in his endeavours to ſhake off the "Turkiſh 
Joke, having, according to advices from the eaſt, ſe- 
eral times defeated the Ottoman troops: but it ſeems 
eier his former 
\ mmodation took place ; for all the intelligence from 
hart of the world, for ſome time paſt, hath been 
entrely filent with regard to him. 

„be capital of the country is TEeFL1s; for an gc- 
"ount of which, ſee that article. 

the provinces of the Britiſh em- 
lying betweeen South Carolina and 
t extends 120 miles upon the ſea-coaſt, 
es from thence to the Apalachian moun- 


, 2EORGIA, one of 
pre America, 
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ad 300 mil 
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good fortune forſook him, or an ac- 
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tains, and its boundaries to the north and ſouth 
are the rivers Savannah and Alatamaha, The Britiſh 
miniſtry had been long deſirous of erecting a colony on 
this tract of country, that was conſidered as dependent 
upon Carolina. One of thoſe inſtances of benevolence, 
which liberty, the ſource of every patriotic virtne, 
renders more frequent in Britain than in any other 
other country, ſerved to determine the views of go- 
vernment with regard to this place. A rich and hu» 
mane citizen, at his death, left the whole of his eſtate 
to {ct at liberty ſuch inſolvent debtors as were detained 
in priſon by their creditors. ' Prudential reafons of po- 
licy concurred in the performance of this will dictated 
by humanity z and the government gave orders, that 
ſuch unhappy priſoners as were releaſed, ſhould be 
tranſplanted into that deſert country, which was now 
inteuded to be peopled. It was named Georgia, in 
honour of the reigning ſovereign. 

The parliament: added 9,843 I. 15 8. to the eftate 
left by the will of a citizen; and a voluntary ſubſcrip- 
tion produced a much more conſiderable ſym. Geve- 
ral Oglethorpe was fixed upon to direct theſe public 
finances, and to carry into execution ſo excellent a 
project. He choſe to conduct, himſelf, the firſt colo- 
niſts that were ſent to Georgia; where he arrived in 
January 1733, and fixed his people on a ſpot ten miles 


diſtant from the ſea, in an agreeable and fertile plain 


on the banks of the Savannah. This riſing ſettlement 
was called Savannah, from the name of the river; and 
inconſiderable as it was in its infant ſtate, was, how- 
ever, to become the capital of a flouriſlung colony. 
It conſiſted at firſt of no more than 100 'perſons ; 
but before the end of the year the number was in- 
creaſed to 6x8, of whom 127 had emigrated at their 
own 'expence. Three hundred men, and 113 women, 
102 lads, and 83 girls, formed the beginning of this 
new population, and the hopes of a numerous poſte- 
rity. b: | 

This ſettlement was increaſed in 1735 by the arrival 
of ſome Scotch Highlanders. Their national courage 
induced them to accept an eſtabliſhment offered them 
upon the borders of the Alatamaha, to defend the 
eolony, if neceſſary, againſt the attacks of the — * 
bouring Spaniards, Here they built the towns of Da: 
rien. and Frederica, and ſeveral. of their countrymen 
came over to fettle among them. | 
n the ſame year, a great number of Proteſtants 
driven out of Saltzburg by a fanatical prieſt, embarked 
for Georgia to enjoy peace and liberty of conſcience. 
At firſt they ſettled on a ſpot juſt above that of the 
infant colony; but they afterwards choſe to be at a 
greater diſtance, and to go as far down as the month 
of the Savannah, where they built a town called 
Ebenezer. 

Some Switzers followed the example of theſe wiſe 
Saltzburghers, though they had not, like them, been 
perſecuted. They alſo ſettled on the banks of the 
Savannah; but at the diſtance of 34 miles from the 
Germans. Their colony conſiſting of r00 habitations, 
was named Puriſburgh, from Pury their founder; who 
having been at the expence of their ſettlement, was 
deſervedly choſen their chief, iu teſtimony of their 


gratitude to him. | 
In theſe four or five colonies, ſome men were found: 


more inclined to trade than agriculture. Theſe, ove: 
Ore, 


Georgia. 
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Georgia. fore, ſeparated from the reſt in order to build the city 


Auguſta, 236 miles diſtant from the ocean. The 
goodneſs of the ſoil, though excellent in itſelf, was 
not the motive of their fixing upon this ſituation; 
but they were induced to it by the facility it afforded 
them of carrying on the peltry trade with the ſavages. 
Their proje& was ſo ſucceſsful, that, as early as the 
year 1739, 600 people were employed in this com- 
merce. The ſale of theſe ſkins was carried on with 
the greater facility from the circumſtance of the Sa- 
vannah admitting the largeſt ſhips to ſail upon it as 
far as the walls of Auguſta. | 

The mother-covntry ought, one would imagine, to 
have formed great expectations from a colony, where 
ſhe had ſent near 5000 men, and laid out 64,968 I. 
excluſive of the voluntary contributions that had 
been raiſed by zealous patriots. But to her great 
ſurpriſe ſhe received information in 1741, that there 
remained ſcarce a ſixth part of that numerous colony 
ſent to Georgia; who being now totally diſcouraged, 
ſeemed only deſirous to fix in a more favourable fitua- 
tion. The reaſons of theſe calamities were inquired 
into and diſcovered. . | 

Fhis colony, even in its infancy, brought with it 
the ſeeds of' its decay. The government, together 
with the property of Georgia had been ceded to in- 
dividuals. The firſt uſe that the proprietors of Geor- 

iz made of the unlimited power. they were inveſted 
with was to eftabliſh a ſyſtem of legiſlation, that made 
them entirely maſters not only of the police, juſtice, 
and finances, of the country, but even of the lives and 
eftates of its inhabitants. Every ſpecies of right was 
withdrawn from the people, who are the original poſ- 
ſeſſors of them all. Obedience was required of the 
people, though contrary to their intereit and know- 
ledge ; and it was conſidered here, as in other coun- 
tries, as their duty and their fate. 

As great inconveniences had been found to ariſe in 
other colonies from large poſſeſſions, it was thought 
proper in Georgia to allow each family only 50 acres 
of land; which they were not permitted to mortgage, 
or even to diſpoſe of by will to their female ae. 
This laſt regulation of making only the male iſſue ca- 
pable of 1 was ſoon aboliſhed; but there 
ſtill remained too many obſtacles to excite a ſpirit of 
emulation. It ſeldom happens, that a man reſolves 
to leave his country but upon the proſpect of ſome 

reat advantage that works ſtrongly upon his imagi- 
nation, All xg therefore, preſcribed to his in- 
duſtry, are fo many checks which prevent him from 
engaging in any project. The boundaries aſſigned to 
every plantation muſt veceſſarily have produced this 
bad effect. Several other errors ſtill affected the ori- 
ginal plan of this country, and prevented its inereaſe. 

The taxes impoſed upon the moſt fertile of the Bri— 
tiſh colonies, are very inconſiderable; and even theſe 
are not Jevied till the ſettlements have acquired ſome 
degree of vigour and proſperity. From its 1ofant ſtate, 
Georgia had been ſubjected to the fines of a feudal 
government, with which it had been as it were fet- 
tered. The revenues raiſed by this kind of ſervice in- 
creaſed prodigiouſiy, in proportion as the colony ex- 
tended itſelf. The founders of it, blinded by a ſpirit 
of avidity, did not perceive that the ſmalleſt duty im- 
poſed upon the trade of a populous and flouriſhing 
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rovince, would much ſooner enrich them 
argeſt fines laid upon a barren and un 
country. 3 - 

To this ſpecies of oppreſſion was a 
which, however incredible it may en, dts 
from a ſpirit of benevolence. The planters gg 
gia were not allowed the uſe of ſlaves, Carolina 5 
ſome other colonies having been eſtabliſhed =" "Was 
their aſſiſtance, it was thought that a country deſtined 
to be the bulwark of thoſe Amrican poſſeſſions — 
not to be peopled by a ſet of ſlaves, who could . be 
in the leaſt intereſted in the defence of their © rel. 
ſors. But it was not at the ſame time forelees, tha 
coloniits, who were leſs favoured than their * h 
bours by the motlier- country, who were ſituated in a 
country leſs ſuſceptible of tillage, and in a hotter cli. 
mate, would want ſtrength and ſpirit to undertake 3 
cultivation that required greater encouragement. 

The indolence which ſo many oblecks gave riſe 
to, found a further excuſe in another prohibition that 
had been impoſed. The diſturbances produced by 
the uſe of ſpirituous liquors over all the continent of 
North Amcrica, induced the founders of Georgia to 
forbid the importation of rum. This prohibition, 
though well intended, deprived the colonifts of the 
only liquor that could correct the bad qualities of the 
waters of the country, which were generally unwhole. 
ſome; and of the only means they had to reſtore the 
waſte of ſtrength and ſpirits that muſt be the conſe. 
quence of inceſſant labour. Beſides this, it prevented 
their commerce with the Antilles; as they could not 
go thither to barter their wood, corn, and cattle, that 
ought to have been their moſt valuable commodities, 
in return for the rum of thoſe iſlands, 

The mother-country at length. perceived how 
much theſe defects in the a regulations and in- 
ſtitutions had prevented the — 4 of the colony, 
and freed them from the reſtraints they had before 
been clogged with. The government in Georgia was 
ſettled upon the ſame plan as that which had rendered 
Carolina ſo flouriſhing ; and, inſtead of being depen- 
dent on a few individuals, became one of the national 
poſſeſſions. 

Gro Southern, See AMERICA, n' 20. 

GEORGIC, a poetical compoſition upon the ſubs 
je& of huſbandry, containing rules therein, put intoa 

leafing dreſs, and ſet off with all the beauties andem- 
lliſhments of poetry. The word is borrowed ſrom 
the Latin georgicus, and that of the Greek 547/% 
of »n, terra, earth,” and #py=;oun, opero, 6 ] Work, 
or labour,“ of «py, opus, „ work.” i 

Heſiod and Virgil are the two greateſt maſters 13 
this kind of poetry. 3 

The moderns have produced nothing in this kind, 
except Rapin's book of Gardening ; and the celebra- 
ted poem entitled Cyder, by Mr Philips, who, it 
had enjoyed the advantage of Virgil's language, woul 
have been ſecond to Virgil in a much nearer degre*+ 

GERANITES, in natural hiſtory, a0 appellation 
given to ſuch of the ſemipellucid gems as are marke 
with a ſpot reſembling a crane's eye. 

GERANIUM, crane's bill ; a genus of the decan- 
dria order, belonging to the monodelphia clals 0 
plants. There are 57 ſpecies ; the molt remake c 


of which are, 1. The Prateneſe, with a crowloot go 


than the Go 
cultivated 


rr. in gardens. on account of the beauty of its flowers. 
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blue flowers, a native of many parts of Bri- 


d and h. in moiſt meadows, but is often planted 


tain, growing 


there are two varieties, with white, and va- 
3 2. The ſanguineum, a native of 
5. axe and Switzerland, with deep-red or purple 
ſowers from the ſide of the branches, one vpon each 
wot-ſtalk. Of this there are ſeveral varieties, differ- 
ing from one another chiefly in the figure of the ſtalks 
and leaves. 3. The phæum, 2 native of the Alps and 
Helvetian mountains, with blackiſh purple flowers, 
two upon each footſtalk. 4. The nodoſum, a native 
ofFrance, with pale purple flowers, two upon each 
fotitalk. 5. The macnorrhizum, or OS 
cranium, à native of Germany and Switzerland, wit 
r purple flowers. 6. The ſtriatum, with white 
gowers, beautifully variegated with purple. 7. The 
:onale, a native of the Cape of Good Hope, with an 
hairy lady's-mantle leaf, red flowers, and a ſhrubby 
*Balk branching fix or eight feet _— 

The firlt fix ſpecies are hardy plants, with fibrous 
verennial roots, and annual ſtalks which rife from the 
root in ſpring. The flowers come out in May, June, 
and July; and are extremely numerous, each conſiſtin 
of five ſmall ſpreading petals. Theſe are ſucceeded by 
plenty of ſeed in Auguſt and September ; which, if 
permitted to ſcatter, will raiſe an abundant crop of 
young plants. They may alſo be propagated by part- 
ing the roots. The laſt ſort is that moſt commonly cul- 
tivated in gardens z but being a native of a warm cli- 
mate, will not bear the open air here in the winter-time, 
There is a variety of this ſpecies, which is particularly 
valued on account of its finely variegated leaves. 

GERARD (John), a learned Lutheran divine, was 
profeſſor of divinity, and reQor of the academy of Je- 
na, the place of his birth. He wrote, 1. The harmo- 
ny of the Eaſtern languages; 2. A treatiſe on the 
Coptic church z3 and other works which are eſteemed. 
He died in 1668. 

GERARDE (John), a ſurgeon in London, and 
the greateſt botanilt of his time, was many years chief 
gardener to Lord Burleigh ; who was himſelf a great 
lover of plants, and had the beſt collection of any no- 
bleman in the kingdom, among which were a great 
number of exotics introduced by Gerarde. In 1597 
be publiſhed his Herbal, which was printed at the ex- 
pence of J. Norton, who procured. the figures from 
Francfort. In 1663, Thomas Johaſon, an apotheca- 
ry, publiſhed an improved edition of Gerarde's book ; 
vhich met with ſuch approbation by the Univerſity of 
Oxford, that they conferred on him the degree of doc- 
tor of phyſieʒ and it is till much eſteemed. The deſcrip- 
nons in the herbal are plain and familiar; and both 
theſe authors have laboured more to make their readers 
in the characters of the plants, than to in- 
2 that they themſelves underſtood Greek and 

GERBIER, (Sir Balthazar), a painter of Ant- 
werp, born in the year 1 592, diſtinguiſhed himſelf by 
panting ſmall figures in diſtemper. King Charles I. 
was lo pleaſed with his performances, tbat he invited 

n to his court, where he obtained the efteem of the 

ag Puckingham, and grew into great favour. 

han not only knighted, but ſent to Bruſſels, where 
8 reſided as agent for the king of Great Britain. 
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GERM, among gardeners, See Gemma. 

GERMAN, in genealogy, denotes entire or whole : 
thus, a brother-german is one both by the father's and 
mother's ſide; and couſins - german are the children of 
brothers or ſiſters. 
| German, or Germanic, alſo denotes any thing be- 
longing to Germany ; as the German empire, German 
flute, &c. 

GERMANDER, in botany. See the article Txv- 
CRIUM. 0 

GERMANIC US Czsas, the ſon of Druſus, and 
paternal nephew to the emperor Tiberius, who adopt- 
ed him; a renowned general, but ſtill more illuſtrious 
for his virtues. He took the title of Germanicus from 
his conqueſts in that country ; and though he had the 
moderation to refuſe the empire offered to him by his 
army, Tiberivs, jealous of his ſucceſs, and of the uni- 
verſal eſteem he acquired, cauſed him to be poiſoned, 
A. D. 29, aged 34. He was a protector of learning; 
and compoſed ſome Greek comedies and Latin poems, 
ſome of which are ſtill extant. 

GERMANY, a very extenſive empire of Europe, 
but which, in different ages of the world, hath had 
very different limits. Its name, according to the moſt 
probable conjecture, is derived from the Celtic words 
Ghar man, ſignifying a warlike man, to which their 
other name, Allman, or Aleman, likewiſe alludes. 

The ancient hiſtory of the Germans is altogether wrap- 
ped up in obſcurity ; nor do we, for many ages, know 
any thing more of them, than what may be learned 
from the hiſtory of their wars with the Romans. The 
firſt time we find them mentioned by the Roman hifto- 
rians, is about the year 211 B. C. at which time 
Marcellus ſubdued Inſubria and Liguria, and defeated 
the Gæſatæ, a German nation, ſituated on the banks 
of the Rhine. From this time hiftory 1s filent with 
regard to any of theſe northern nations, till the erup- 
tion of the Cimbri and 'Feutones, who inhabited the 
moſt northerly parts of Germany. The event of their 
enterpriſe is related under the articles AuBRONES, 
Cimpr1, and TeurTonsts. We mult not, however, 
imagine, becauſe theſe people happened to invade Italy 
at the ſame time, that therefore their countries were 
contiguous to one another. The Cimbri and Teutones 
only, dwelt beyond the Rhine; while the Ambrones 
inhabited the country between Switzerland and Pro- 
vence. It is indeed very difficult to fix the limits of 
the country called Germany by the Romans. The 


Germ 


Germany. 
—ſä 


x 
Limits of 


ſouthern Germans were intermixed with the Gauls, ancient 
and the northern ones with the Scythians; and thus Germany, 


the ancient hiſtory of the Germans includes that of 
the Dacians, Huns, Goths, &c. till the deſtruction of 
the weſtern Roman empire by them. Ancient Ger— 
many, therefore, we may reckon to have included the 
northern part of France, the Netherlands, Holland, 
Germany fo called at preſent, Denmark, Pruſſia, Po- 
land, Hungary, part of Turky in Europe, and Muſ- 
covy. 

The Romans divided Germany into two regions; 
Belgie or Lower Germany, which lay to the ſouth- 
ward of the Rhine; and Germany Proper, or High 
Germany. The firſt lay between the rivers Seine and 
the Rhine; and in this we find a number of different 


2 


Nations in- 
habiting 


nations, the moſt remarkable of which were the fol- 1,ower Ger- 


1. The 


lowing. 


many. 
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t. The Ubii, whoſe territory lay between the Rhine 
and the Moſa or Maeſe, and whoſe capital was the city 


Germany. 


a 


of Cologne. 2. Next to them were the Tungri, ſup- 
poſed to be the ſame whom Cæſar calls Eburones and 
Condrufi; and whoſe metropolis, then called Attnatica, 
has ſince been named Tongret. 3. Higher up from 
them, and on the other fide of the Moſelle, were the 
Treviri, whoſe capital was Augulta Trevirorum, now 
Triers. 4. Next to them were the Tribocci, Nemetes, 
and Vangiones. Ihe former dwelt in Alſace, and had 
Argentoratum, now Straßburg, for their capital: the 
others inhabited the cities of Worms, Spire, and Mentz. 
5. The Mediomatrici were ſituated along the Moſelle, 
about the city of Metz in Lorrain; ron. above them 
were lituated another German nation, named Rauris, 
Rauraci, or Rauriaci, and who inhabited that part of 
Helvetia, or Switzerland, about Baſil. To the welt- 
ward and ſouthward of theſe were the Nervii, Sueſſones, 
Silvanectes, Lenci, Rhemi, Lingones, &c. who inha- 
bited Belgie Gaul. 

Between the heads of the Rhine and Danube were 
ſcated the ancient kingdom of Vindelicia, whoſe ca- 
pital was called Auguſta Vindelicorum, now Angſburg. 
Below it on the banks of the Danube were the king - 
doms of Noricum and Pannonia. The firſt of theſe 
was divided into Noricum Ripenſe and Mediterraneum. 
It contained a great part of the provinces of Auſtria, 
Styria, Carinthia, Tyrol, Bavaria, and ſome others of 
leſs note. The latter contained the kingdom of Hun- 
gary, divided into Upper and Lower; and extending 
from IIlyricum to the Danube, and the mountains 
Cztii in the neighbourhood of Vindebona, now 
Vienna. 


Upper or High Germany lay beyond the Rhine 


Nations in- 


habiting and the Danube. Between the Rhine and the Elbe 
_ ere were the following nations. 1. The Chauci, Upper 


and Lower ; who were divided from each other by the 
river Viſurges, now the Weſer. Their country contained 
what is now called Bremen, Lunenburg, Friezland, 
and Greningben. The upper Chauci had the Che- 
ruſci, and the lower the Chamavi on the ſouth-eaſt, 
and the German Ocean on the north-weſt. 2. The 
Frifii,, upper and lower, were divided from the lower 
Chauci by the river Amiſia, now the Ems; and from 
one another by an arm of the Rhine. Their country 
ſtill retains the name of Frieſland, and is divided into 
eaſt and weſt ; but the latter is now diſmembered from 
Germany, and become one of the Seven United Pro- 
vinces. 3. Beyond the Ifela, now the Vel, which 
bounded the country of the Frifii, were fituated the 
Bructeri, who inhabited that tract now called Broek- 
morland; and the Marſi, about the river Luppe. On 
the other ſide of that river were the U/pii or Uffpetes ; 
but theſe were famed for often changing their territo- 
ries, and therefore found in other places. 4. Next to 
theſe were the Juones, or inhabitants of Juliers, be- 
tween the Maeſe and the Rhine. 5. The Catti, ano- 
ther ancient and warlike nation, inhabited Heſſe and 
Thuringia, from the Hartzian mountains to the Rhine 
and Weſer; among whom were comprehended the 
Mattiaci, whoſe capital is by ſome thought to be Mar- 
purgs by others Baden. 6. Next to theſe were the 
Seducii, bordering upon Suabia ; Nariſci, or the an- 
cient inhabitants of Northgow, whoſe capital was Nu- 
remberg ; and the Marcomanni, whoſe country an- 
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_— from the Rhine to th 
anube, and to the Neckar. The Ma 
wards went and ſettled in Bohemia and — _ 
their general or king Maroboduus; and ſome Fro 
in Gaul, whence they drove the Boii, who had wer 
themſelves there. 7. On the other fide of th De 
nube, and between the Rhine and it, were the Her. 
munduri, who poſſeſſed the country now called Miß 1 
in Upper Saxony; though ſome make their en 
to have extended much farther, and to have reached 
quite to, or even beyond, the kingdom of Bohem: 
onee the ſeat of the Boii, whence its name, 8 he 
yond them, on the north of the Danube, was anothe, 
ſeat of the Marcomanni along the river Albis, or Elbe 
9. Next to Bohemia were fituated the Onadi whole 
territories extended from the Danube * nh and 
the northern part of Auſtria, Theſe are comprehended 
under the ancient name of Sueri; part of whom at 
length forced their way into Spain, and ſettled a king. 
dom there, 10. Eaftward: of the 
the Baſtarnz, and, parted from them by the Granna, 
now Gran; a river that falls into the Danube, and 
the Carpathian mountains, from them called Alpes Ba- 
The country of the Baſtarnæ indeed made 

part of the European Sarmatia, and ſo was without 
the limits of Germany properly ſo called; but we find 
theſe people ſo often in league with the German na- 
tions, and joining them for the deſtruction of the Ro- 
mans, that we cannot but account them as one 
people. 

Between thoſe nations already taken notice of, 
ſeated * the other ſide of the Danube and the 
Hercynian foreſt, were ſeveral others whoſe exact fitu- 
ation is uncertain, viz, the Martingi, Burii, Borades, 
Lygii, or Logiones, and ſome others, who are placed 
by our geographers along the foreſt above - mentioned, 
between the Danube and the Viſtula. 

On this fide the Hercynian foreſt, were the famed 
Rhztii, now Griſont, ſeated among the Alps. Their 
country, which was alſo called Weſtern Ilhyricum, was 
divided into Rhætia Prima or Propria, and Secunda ; 
and was then of much larger extent, ſpreading itſelf 
towards Suabia, Bavaria, and Auſtria, 

On the other ſide of the Hercynian foreſt, were, 
1. The Suevi, who ſpread themſelves from the Viſtula 
to the river Elbe. 2. The Longobardi, ſo called, 
according to ſome, on account of their wearing long 
beards ; but, according to others, on account of their 
conſiſting of two nations, viz. the Bardi and Lin. 
gones. Theſe dwelt along the river Elbe, and bordered 
ſouthward on the Chauci above- mentioned. 3: The 
Burgundi, of whoſe original ſeat we are uncertain. 
4. The Semnones ; who, about the time of Tiberius, 
were ſeated on the river Elbe. 5. The Angles, Sax · 
ons, and Goths; were probably the deſcendants of the 
Cimbri; and inhabited the countries of Denmark, 
along the Baltic ſea, and the peninſula of Scandina- 
via, containing Norway, Sweden, Lapland, and Fin- 
mark. 6. The Vandals were a Gothic nation, bo, 
proceeding from Scandinavia, ſettled in the countries 
now called Mecklenburgh and Brandenhurgh. 7. 
the ſame race were the Dacians, who ſettled them. 
ſelves in the neighbourhood of Palus Mæotis, and ex- 
tended their territories along the banks of the Da 


nube. Theſ 


n head of the Cer 


Quadi were ſituated 


5. 


r. erſormed the moſt remarkable exploits in their wars 


„ About the year 113 B. C. they ravaged 


uu nothing more concerning the Germans. | 
io years B. C. he undertook his expedition into Gaul; 
during which, his aſſiſtance was implored by the 


the terror of the 
Vor. V. 
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Theſe were the names of the German nations who 


wih the Romans. Beſides theſe, however, we find 


e mention made of the Scordiſci, a Thracian nation, 
p! | 


who afterwards ſettled on the banks of the Danube. 
Macedon, 
and cut off a whole Roman army ſent againſt them ; 
the general, M. Porcius Cato, grandſon to Cato the 
cenſor, being the only perſon who had the good for- 
tone to make bis eſcape. After this, they ravaged 
all Theſſaly ; and advanced to the coaſts of the Adri- 
atic, into which, becauſe it ſtopped their farther pro- 
grels, they diſcharged a ſhower of darts. By another 
Roman general, however, they were driven back in- 
to their own country with great ſlaughter ; and, ſoon 
ater, Metellus ſo weakened them by repeated defeats, 
that they were incapable, for ſome time, of making 
any more attempts on the Roman = At laſt, 
in the conſulſhip of M. Livius Druſus and L. Cal- 
purnius Piſo, the former prevailed on them to paſs the 
Danube, which thenceforth became the boundary be- 
tween the Romans and them. Notwithſtanding this, 
in the time of the Jugurthine war, the Scordiſci re- 
paſſed the Danube on the ice, every winter, and being 
joined by the Triballi a people of Lower Mzfia, and 
the Daci of Upper Mæſia, penetrated as far as Mace- 
don, committing every where dreadful ravages. So 
early did theſe northern n#tions begin to be formida- 
ble to the Romans, even when they were moſt re- 
nowned for warlike exploits. 

Till the time of Julius Czfar, however, we hear 
About 58 


Adui, againſt Arioviſtus, a German prince who op- 
preſſed them, Cæſar, pleaſed with this opportunity of 
creaſing his power, invited Arioviſtus to an inter- 
view ; but this being declined, he next ſent deputies 
dfiring him to reſtore the hoſtages he had taken from 
the /Edui, and to bring no more troops over the 
Rhine into Gaul, To this a haughty anſwer was re- 
turned; and a battle ſoon after 4 in which Ari- 
oittus was entirely defeated, and with great difficulty 
made his eſcape. 

In 55 B. C. Cæſar having ſubdued the Sueſſones, 
Bellovaci, Ambiani, Nervii, and other nations of 
belgic Gaul, haſtened to oppoſe the Uſipetes and 
Tendteri, Theſe nations having been driven out of 
tieir own country by the Suevi, fad croſſed the Rhine 
vitha deſign to ſettle in Gaul. As ſoon as he appeared, 
the Germans ſent him a deputation, offering to join 
n provided he would aſſign them lands. Cæſar re- 
_ that there was no room in Gaul for them; but 
1 would defire the Ubii to give them leave to ſettle 
_ them, Upon this, they deſired time to treat 

ah the Ubi; but in the mean time fell upon ſome 
eur ſquadrons: whieh ſo provoked Cæſar, that he 

e. marched againſt them, and, coming unex- 
” $ al upon them, defeated them with great ſlaugh- 
=, 00 fled in the utmoſt confuſion; but the Ro- 
* 2 them to the conflux of the Rhine and 
loch 3 e, where the ſlaughter was renewed with 
des y, that almoſt 400,000 of the Germans pe- 

After this, Cefar being reſolved to ſpread 
Roman name through Germany, 
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built a bridge over the Rhine, and entered that coun- Germany. 


try. In this expedition, however, which was his 
laſt in Germany, he performed no remarkable ex- 
ploit. A. little before his death, indeed, he had 
projected the conqueſt of that as well as of a great 
many other countries; but his aſſaſſination prevent- 
ted the execution of his deſigns. Nor is there any 
thing recorded of the Germans till about 17 B. C. 
when the "VenQtert made an irruption into Gaul, and 
defeated M. Lollius, proconſul of that province. At 
laſt, however, they were repulſed, and forced to re- 
tire with great loſs beyond the Rhine. 


Soon after this the Rhett invaded Italy, where they Ok "SM 


committed the greateſt devaſtations, putting all the vade Italy. 


males they met to the ſword, without diſtinction of ſex 
or age: nay, we are told, that when they happened to 
take women with child, they conſulted their augurs 
to know whether the child was a male or female; and 
if they pronounced it a male, the mother was imme- 
diately maſſacred. Againſt theſe barbarians was ſent 
Druſus, the ſecond ſon of Livia, a youth of extraor- 
dinary valour and great accompliſhments. He found 
means to bring them to a battle; in which the Ro- 
mans proved victorious, and cut in pieces great num- 
bers of their enemies, with very little lol on their 
own fide. Thoſe who eſcaped the general ſlaughter, 
being joined by the Vindelici, . their route to- 
wards Gaul, with a defign to invade that province. 
But Auguſtus, upon the firſt notice of their march, 
diſpatched againſt them Tiberius with ſeveral choſen 
legions. He was no leſs ſucceſsful than Druſus had 
been; for, having tranſported his troops over the 
lake Brigantium, now Conſtance, he fell unexpected - 
ly on the enemy, gave them a total overthrow, took 
moſt of their ſtrong- holds, and obliged the whole na- 
tion to ſubmit to ſuch terms as he choſe to impoſe up- 
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on them. Thus were the Vindelici, the Rbæti, and They ate 
Norici, three of the moſt barbarous nations in Ger- ſubdued, 


ſubdued, 


many, Tiberius, to keep the conquered 


together 
with the 


countries in awe, planted two colonies in Vindelicia, vindelici 


and opened from thence a road into Rhætia and No- and Notici. 


ricum. One of the cities which he built for the de- 
fence of his colonies, he called, from his father Dru- 
ſus, Druſomagus; the other by the name of Auguſtus, 
Auguſia Vindelicorum; which cities are now known 
by the names of Mimminghen and Augſburg. He 
next encountered the Pannonians, who had been ſub- 
dued by Agrippa, but revolted on hearing the news 
of that great commanders death, which happened 11 
years B. C. Tiberius, however, with the aſſiſtance of 
their neighbours the Scordiſci, ſoon forced them to ſub- 
mit. 


and ſtrong- holds. Tiberius ſpared their lives; but 
laid waſte their fields, plundered their cities, and ſent 
the beſt part of their youth into other countries. 

In the mean time, Druſus having prevented the Gauls 
from revolting, which they were ready to do, prepa- 
red to oppoſe the Germans who dwelt beyond the 
Rhine. They had collected the moſt numerous and 
formidable army that had ever been ſeen in thoſe parts; 
with which they were advancing towards the Rhine, 
in order to invade Gaul. Druſus defeated them as 


they attempted to croſs that river; and, purſuing the 
advantage he had gained, entered the country of the 
| Uſipetes, 
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They delivered up their arms, gave hoſtages, "a the 
. * * anole 
and put the Romans in poſſeſſion of all their towns anz. 


* 
— wo — — — 2 — 2 


Germany. 
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Uſpetes, row Relinchuſen, and from thence advanced 
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againſt the Sicambri, in the neighbourhood of the 
Lyppe and Iſſel. Them he overthrew in a great bat- 
tle, laid waſte their country, burnt moſt of their eities, 
and, following the courie of the Rhine, approached 
the German ocean, reducing the Friſii and the Chauct 
between the Ems and the Elbe. In theſe marches the 
troops ſuffered extremely for want of proviſions ; and 
Druſus himſelf was often in great danger of being 
drowned, as the Romans who attended him were at 
that time quite unacquainted with the flux and reflux 
of the ocean, 

The Roman forces went into eaſt Friefland for their 
winter-quarters ; and next year (10 B. C.) Druſus 
marched againſt the Tencteri, whom he eaſily ſubdued. 
Afterwards, paſſing the Lupias, now the Lyppe, he 
reduced the Catti and Cheruſci, extending his conqueſts 
to the banks of the Viſurgis or Welker; which he 
would have paſſed, had he not been in want of provi- 
ſions, the enemy haing laid waſte the country to a 
conſiderable diſtanze. As he was retiring, the Ger- 
mans unexpectedly fell upon him in a narrow paſſage; 
and having ſurrounded the Roman army, cut a great 
many of them in pieces. But Druſus having anima- 
ted his men by his example, after a bloody conflict, 
which laſted the whole day, the Germans were de- 
feated with ſuch ſlaughter, that the ground was ſtrew- 
ed for ſeveral miles with dead bodies. Druſus found 
in their camp a great quantity of jiron- chains which 
they had brought for the Romans; and ſo great was their 
confidence, that they had agreed before-hand about 
the diviſion of the booty, The TenCeri were to have 
the horſe, the Cheruſci and Sicambri the baggage, and 
the Uſipetes and Catti the captives. After this vic- 
tory, Druſus built two forts to Keep the conquered 
countries in awe; the one at the confluence of the 
Lyppe and the Alme, the other in the country of the 
Catti on the Rhine. On this occaſion alſo he made a 
famous canal, long after called in honour of him Fe, 


ſa Druſtana, to convey the waters of the Rhine into 


the Sala or Sale. It extended eight miles; and was 
very convenient for conveying the Roman troops by 
water to the countries of the Frifii and Chauci, which 
was the deſign of the undertaking. 

The following year, (9 B. C.), Auguſtus, bent 
on ſubduing the whole of Germany, advanced to the 
banks of the Rhine, attended by his two ſons-in-law 
Tiberius and Druſus. The former he ſent againſt the 
Daci, who lived on the ſouth fide of the Dauube; and 
the latter to complete the conqueſts he had ſo ſucceſs- 
fully begun in the weſtern parts of Germany. The 
tormer eaſily overcame the Daci, and tranſplanted 
40,000 of them into Gaul. The latter, having paſſed 
the Rhine, ſubdued all the nations from that river to 
the Elbe; but baving attempted in vain to crols this 
laſt, he ſet out for Rome: an end, however, was put 
to his conqueſts and his life by a violent fever, with 
which he was ſeized on his return. 

After the death of Druſus, Tiberius again over-ran 
all thoſe countries in which Druſus had ſpent the pre- 
ceding ſummer ; and ſtruck ſome of the northern na- 
tions with ſuch terror, that they ſent deputies to ſue 
for peace. 'This, however, they could not obtain up- 
on any terms; the emperor declaring that he would 
not conclude a peace with one, unle!s they all dehred 
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it. But the Catti, or according to ſo 8 
could not by any means be * = * 105 ary 
ſo that the war was ſtill carried on, though C ra 
2 manner, for about 18 years. During this i kn. 
ome of the German nations had quitted their 5% 
and begun to live in a civilized manner under en 
tection of the Romans; but one Quintilius e * 
ing ſent to command the Roman forces in that - ; 
try, ſo provoked the inhabitants by his extortion; hy 
not only thoſe who ſtil] held out refuſed to ſubmit * 
even the nations that had ſubmitted were ſeized with 
an eager deſire of throwing off the yoke. Am, 
them was a young nobleman of extraordinary 3 
and valour, named Arminius. He was the ſon of 8. 
gimer, one of the moſt powerful lords among the Ar 
Catti, had ſerved with great reputation in the Ro- 
man armics, and been honoured by Auguſtus with the A 
privileges of a Roman citizen and the title of knight 1 
But the love of his country prevailing over his grali. 
tude, he reſolved to improve the general diſcontent 
which reigned among his countrymen, to deliver them 
from the bondage of a foreign dominion, With thi; 
view he engaged, underhand, the leading men of all 
the nations between the Rhine and the Elbe, in a con. 
ſpiracy againſt the Romans. In order to put Varuz 
off his guard, he at the ſame time adviſed him to ſhew 
himſelf to the inhabitants of the more diſtant provin- 
ces, adminiſter juſtice among them, and aceuſtom them, 
by his example, to live after the Roman manner, which 
he ſaid would more effectually ſubdue them than the 
Roman ſword. As Varus was a man of a peaceable 
temper, and averſe from military toils, he readily con- 
ſented to this inſidious propoſal ; and, leaving the neigh- 
bourhood of the Rhine, marched into the country of 
the Cheruſei. Having there ſpent ſome time in hear- 
ing cauſes and deciding civil controverſies, Arminius 
perſuaded him to — his army, by ſending out 
detachments to clear the country of robbers. When 
this was done, ſome diſtant nations of Germany role 
up in arms by Arminius's directions; while thoſe 
through which Varus was to paſs in marching againl 
them, pretended to be in a ſtate of profound tran- 
quillity, and ready to join the Romans againſt their 
enemies. 
On the firſt news of the revolt, Varus marched a- 
2 the enemy with three legions and fix cohorts; 
ut being attacked by the Germans as he paſſed through 0 
a wood, his army was almoſt totally cut off, while en 
himſelf and molt of his officers fell by their own hands.” 
Such a terrible overthrow, though it raiſed a general 
conſternation in Rome, did not, however, diſheartel 
Auguſtus, or cauſe him to abandon his enterpriſe. 
bout two. years after, (A. D. 12), Tiberius and Ger- 
manicus were appointed to command in Grant 
The death of Auguſtus, however, which happene 
ſoon after, prevented Tiberius from going on bis gr 
pedition ; and Germanicus was for ſome time binder 
from proceeding in his, by a revolt of the legion + 
in Pannonia, and then in Germany. About nl 
year 15, Germanicus having brought over _— 
diers to their duty, laid a bridge acrols the _ 
over which he marched 12,000 legionaries, 26 col 1 
of the allies, and eight ale (ſquadrons of 360," 
of horſe, With thele he firſt traverſed the 5 
reſt, (part of the Herey nian, and thought to he, 1 
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Iy in the duchy of Cleves, and partly in Weſtpha- 


| other woods. On his march he 
. the Marſi were celebrating a fe- 
* ith great mirth and jollity. Upon this he 
e with ſuch expedition, that he ſurpriſed them 
8 midſt of their debauch; and giving his army full 
* do make what havock they pleaſed, a terrible 
aſſacre enſued, and the country was deſtroyed with 
: nd ſword for 50 miles round, without the loſs of 
15 le man on the part of the Romans. — This gene- 
13. rouſed the Bructeri, the Tubantes, and 
* Uüpetes who, beſetting the paſſes through which 
the Roman army was to return, fell upon their rear, 
100 put them into ſome diſorder; but the Romans 
ſoon recovered * and defeated the Germans 
#+h conſiderable lols. 
= following year, (A. D. 16), Germanicus ta- 
king advantage of ſome inteſtine broils which hap- 
ned among the Catti, entered their country, 
where he put great numbers to the ſword. Moſt 
of their youth, however, eſcaped by ſwiming over 
il» Adrana, now the Eder, and attempted to pre- 
rent the Romans from laying a bridge over that ri- 
ter: but being diſappointed in this, ſome of them 
ſubmitted to Germanicus, while the greater part, aban- 
doning their villages, took refuge in the woods; ſo that 
the Romans, without oppoſition, ſet * to all _ 
rillages, towns, &c. and having laid their capital in 
3 began their march back A the Rhine. 
Germanicus had ſcarce reached his camp, when he 
received a meſſage from Segeltes, a German priuce, 
in the intereſt of the Romans, acquainting him that 
he was beſieged in his camp by Arminius. On this 
advice, he inſtantly marched againſt the wage. th = 
tirely defeated them; and took a great number o 
3 among whom was T bulncldis, the wife 
of Arminius, and daughter of Segeſtes, whom the 
ſormer had carried off, and married againſt her 3 
will. Arminius then, more enraged than ever, for 
the loſs of his wife, whom he rendirly loved, ſtirred 
ha the neighbouring nations againſt the Romans. 
ermanicus, however, without being diſmayed by 
ſuch a formidable confederacy, e himſelf to op- 
pole the enemy with vigour : but, that he might not 
be obliged to engage loch numerous forces at once, 
be detached his Lieutenant Cæcina, at the head of 40 
coliorts, into the territories of the Bructeri; while his 
cavalry, under the command of Pedo, entered the 
country of the Friſii. As for Germanicvs himſelf, he 
enbark2d the remainder of his army, conſiſting of 
tour legions, on a neighbouring lake; and tranſported 
them by rivers and canals to the place appointed on 
the river Ems, where the three bodies met. In their 
march they found the ſaid remains of the legions con- 
coated by Varus, which they buried with all the cere- 
ma their circumilances could admit. After this 
ney advanced againſt Arminius, who retired and polt- 
ed himſelf advantageouſly cloſe to a wood. The Ro- 
rs lowed him; and coming up with him, 
ed bis cavalry to advance and attack the enemy. 
re. at their firſt approach, pretended to fly; 
ut baden wheeled about, and giving the ſignal to a 
5 7 8 troops, whom he had concealed in the wood, 
whe out, obliged the cavalry to give ground. The 
5 then advanced to their relief; but they too were 
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put into diſorder, and would have been puſhed into a 
moraſs, had not Germanicus himſelf advanced with 
the reſt of the cavalry to their relief. Arminius did 
not think it prudent to engage theſe freſh troops, but 
retired in good order; upon which Germanicus alſo 
retired towards the Ems, Here he embarked with 
four legions, ordered Cæcina to reconduct the other 
four by land, and ſent the cavalry to the ſea-fide, with 
orders to march along the ſhore to the Rhine. Though 
Czcina was to return by roads well known, yet Ger- 
manicus adviſed him to paſs, with all poſſible ſpeed, a 
cauſeway, called the /ong bridges, which led acroſs vaſt 
marſhes, ſurrounded on all fides with woods and hills 
that gently roſe from the plain. 

Arminius, however, having got notice of Cæcina's 
march, arrived at the long bridges before Cæcina, ard 
blled the woods with his men, who, on the approach 
of the Romans, ruſhed out, ard attacked them with 
great fury. The legions, not able to manage their 
arms in the deep waters and ſlippery g round, were ob- 
liged to yield; and would in all probability have been 
entirely defeated, had not night put an end to the 
combat. The Germans, encouraged by their ſue— 
ceſs, inſtead of refreſhing themſelves with ſleep, ſpent 
the whole night in diverting the courles of the ſprings 
which roſe in the neighbouring mountains; ſo that, 
before day, the camp which the Romans had begun 
was laid under water, and their works were overturned. 
Cæcina was for ſome time at a loſs what to do; but 
at laſt reſolved to attack the enemy by day break, and, 
having driven them to their woods, to keep them 
there in a manner beſieged, till the baggage and wound- 
ed men ſhould paſs the cauſeway, and get out of the 
enemy's reach. But when his army was drawn vp, the 
legions poſted on the wings, ſeized with a ſudden pa- 
nic, deſerted their ſtations, and occupied a field beyond 
the marſhes. Cæcina thought it adviſable to follow 
them ; but the baggage ituck in the mire, as he at- 
tempted to croſs the marſhes, which greatly embaraſ- 
ſed the ſoldiers. Arminius perceiving this, Jaid hold 
of the opportunity to begin the attack ; and crying 
out, „ This is a ſecond Varus, the ſame fate attends 
him and his legions,” fell on the Romans with inex- 
preſſible fury. As he had ordered his men to aim 
chiefly at the horſes, great numbers of them were 
killed; and the ground becoming flippery with their 
blood and the ſlime of the — | the reſt either fell 
or threw their riders, and, galloping through the ranks, 
put them in diſorder, Cæcina diſtinguiſhed himſelf 
in a very eminent manner; but his horſe being killed, 
he would have been taken priſoner, had not the firſt 
legion reſcued him. The greedineſs of the enemy, 
however, ſaved the Romans from utter deſtruction; 
for juſt as the legions were quite ſpent, and on the 
point of yielding, the barbarians on a ſudden abandoned 
them in order to ſeize their baggage. During this re- 
ſpite, the Romans ſtruggled out of the marſh, and ha- 
ving gained the dry fields, formed a camp with all po{- 
ſible ſpeed, and fortified it in the beſt manner they could. 

The Germans having loft the opportunity of de- 
ſtroying the Romans, contrary to the advice of Ar- 
minius, attacked their camp next morning, but were 
repulſed with great ſlaughter ; after which they gave 
Cæcina no more moleſtation till he reached the banks 
of the Rhine, Germanicus, in the mean time, having 
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conveyed the legions he had with him down the river 
Ems into the ocean, in order to return by ſea to the 
river Rhine, and finding that his veſſels were overload- 
ed, delivered the ſecond and fourteenth legions to Pu- 
blius Vitellius, defiring him to conduct them by land. 
But this march proved fatal to great numbers of them; 
who were either buried in the quicklands, or ſwallow- 
ed up by the overflowing of the tide, to which they 
were as yet utter ſtrangers. "Thoſe who eſcaped, loſt 
their arms, utenſils, and proviſions; and paſſed a me- 
lancholy night upon an eminence, which they had 
gained by wading up to the chin. The next RYE 
the land returned with the tide of ebb ; when Vitel- 
lius, by an haſty march, reached the river Uſingis, 
by ſome thought to be the Hoerenſter, on which the 
city of Groningen ſtands. There Germanicus, who had 
reached that river with his fleet, took the legions a- 
gain on board, and conveyed them to the mouth of 
the Rhine, whence they all returned to Cologne, at a 
time when it was reported they were totally loſt. 


This expedition, however, coſt the Romans very 


dear, and procured very few advantages, Great num- 
bers of men had periſhed ; and by far the greateſt part 
of thoſe who had eſcaped ſo many dangers returned 
without arms, utenſils, horſes, &c. half naked, lamed, 
and unſit for ſervice. The next year, however, Ger- 
manicus, bent on the entire reduction of Germany, 
made vaſt preparations for another expedition. Ha- 
ving conſidered the various accidents that had befallen 
bim during the war, he found that the Germans were 
chiefly indebted for their ſafety to their woods and 
marſhes, their ſhort ſummers and long winters; and 
that his troops ſuffered more from their long and te- 
dious marches than from the enemy. For this reaſon 
he reſolved to enter the country by ſea, hoping by 
that means to begin the campaign earlier, and ſurpriſe 
the enemy. Having therefore built with great diſ- 
patch, during the winter, 1000 veſſels of diff= ent ſorts, 
he ordered them early in the ſpring (A. D. 16) to 
fall down the Rhine, and appointed the iſland of the 
Batavians for the general rendezvous of his forces. 
When the fleet was failing, he detached Silius one of 
his lieutenants, with orders to make a ſudden irrup- 
tion into the country of the Catti; and, in the mean 
time, he himſelf, upon receiving intelligence that a 
Roman fort on the Luppias was belieged, haſtened 
with fix legions to its relief. Silius was prevented, by 
ſudden rains, from doing more than taking ſome ſmall 
booty, with the wife and daughter of Arpen king 
of the Catti ; neither did thoſe who beſieged the fort 
wait the arrival of Germanicas. In the mean time, 
the fleet arriving at the iſland of the Batavians, the 
228 and warlike engines were put on board and 
ent forward; ſhips were aſſigned to the legions and 
allies; and the whole army being embarked, the fleet 
entered the canal formerly cut by Druſus, and from 
his name called Fæſa Druſiana. Hence he ſailed pro- 
ſperouſſy to the mouth of the Ems; where, havin 
landed his troops, he marched directly to the Weſer, 
where he found Arminius encamped on the oppoſite 
bank, and determined to diſpute his paſſage. The 
next day Arminius drew out his troops in order of 
battle: but Germanicus, not thinking it adviſable to 
attack them, ordered the horſe to ford over under the 
command of his lieutenants Stertinius and Emilius; 
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returned to the frontiers of Germany, 


S E R 
who, to divide the enemy's forces, er ' 
two different places, At the hn Ry un 
the leader of the Batavian auxiliaries, croſſed the 1 ty 
where it was molt rapid : but, being drawn > Wa 
ambuſcade, he was killed, together with moſt of be 
Batavian nobility; and the reſt would have been tot ry 
cut off, had not Stertinius and Emilius haftened l. 
their aſſiſtance. Germanicus in the mean time aſed 
the river without moleſtation. A battle e 
enſued; in which the Germans were defeated with ſo 
great a ſlaughter that the ground was covered with 
arms and dead bodies for more than ten miles round: 
and among the ſpoils taken on this occalion, were 
found, as formerly, the chains with which the Ger. 
mans had hoped to bind their captives. 

In memory of this ſignal victory Germanicus raiſed 
a mount, upon which he placed as trophies the arms of 
the enemy, and 1aſcribed underneath the names of the 
conquered nations. This ſo provoked the Germans, 
though already vanquiſhed and determined to abandon 
their country, that they attacked the Roman army 
unexpectedly on its march, and put them into ſome 
diſorder. Being repulſed, they encamped between a 
river and a Jarge foreſt ſurrounded by a marſh except 
on one fide, where it was incloſed by a broad rampart 
formerly raiſed by the Angrivarii as a barrier between 
them and the Cheruſci. Here another battle enſued; 
in which the Germans behaved with great bravery, 
but in the end were defeated with great ſlaughter, 

After this ſecond defeat, the Angrivarii föbmütel, 
and were taken under the protection of the Romars, 
and Germanicus put an end to the campaign. Some 
of the legions he ſent to their winter - quarters by land, 
while he himſelf embarked with the reſt on the river 
Ems, in order to return by ſea. The ocean proved , 
at firſt very calm, and the wind favourable : but all of Yhe 
a ſudden a ſtorm ariſing, the fleet, conſiſtin of 10009 0 
veſſels, was diſperſed : ſome of them were ſwallowed up 
by the waves; others were daſhed in pieces againſt the 
rocks, or driven upon remote and unhoſpitable iſſands, 
where the men either periſhed by famine, or lived up- 
on the fleſh of the dead horſes with which the ſhores 
ſoon appeared ſtrewed ; for, in order to lighten their 
veſſels, and diſengage them from the ſhoals, they had 
been obliged to throw overboard their horſes and 
beaſts of burden, nay, even their arms and baggage- 
Moſt of the men, however, were ſaved, and even great 
part of the fleet recovered. Some of them were 0 
ven upon the coaſt of Britain; but the petty kings we 
reigned there, generouſly ſent them back. 1 

On the news of this misfortune, the Catti, a 4 
new courage, ran to arms; but Caius Siltus being * 
tached againſt them with 30,000 foot and 3000 = 
kept them in awe. ' Germanicus himſelf, at the — 
of a numerous body, made a ſudden irruption 100 
territories of the Marſi, where he recovered 24 6 
Varus's eagles, and having laid uw = _—_ — 
whence he was ſoon recalled by 
ſuffered to return into Germany 


in Ger 


into winter-quarters z 
Tiberius, and never 
again, _ 

After the departure of Germanicus, the we by 
thern nations of Germany were no more em 1 nue. 
the Romans. Arminius carried on a Jong 


ceſsful war with Maroboduus king of the * 


| 1. mant, 
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whom he at laſt expelled, and forced to apply 
Romans for aſſiſtance ; but, exceptin Ger- 
it ſeems they had at this time no other pe” 
ble of oppoting Arminius, ſo that Marobo- 
dus was never reſtored. After the final departure of 
he Romans, however, Arminius having attempted to 
+ his country, fell by the treachery of his own 
| kindred, The Germans held his memory in great 
reneration 3 and Tacitus informs us, that in his time 
they ſtill celebrated him in their ſongs, 

Nothing N J 5 
many from this time till the reign of the emperor Clau- 
dus. A war indeed is ſaid to have been carried on 
by Lucius Domitius, father to the emperor Nero, 
But of his exploits we know nothing more than that 
he penetrated beyond the river Elbe, and led his army 
farther into the country than any of the Romans had 
ever done, In the reign of Claudius, however, the 
German territories were invaded by Cn, Domitins 
Corbulo, one of the greateſt generals of his age. But 
when he was on the point of forcing them to ſubmit 
to the Roman yoke, he was recalled by Claudius, 
who was jealous of the reputation he had acquired, 

In the reign of Veſpaſian, a terrible revolt happened 
among the Batavians and thoſe German nations who 
had ſubmitted to the Romans, a particular account of 
which is given under the article Rome. The revolters 
were with difficulty ſubdued ; but, in the reign of 
+ Domitian, the Dacians invaded the empire, and proved 
a more terrible enemy than any of the other German 
nations had been. After ſeveral defeats, the emperor 
was at laſt obliged to conſent to pay an annual tri- 
bute to Decebalus king of the Dacians; which con- 
tinued to the time of Trajan. But this warlike prince 
refuſed to pay tribute; alleging, when it was de- 
manded of him, that“ he had never been conquered 
by Decebalus.” Upon this the Dacians paſſed the 
Danube, and began to commit hoſtilities in the Ro- 
man territories. Trajan, glad of this opportunity to 
humble an enemy whom he began to fear, drew toge- 
ther a mighty army, and marched with the utmoſt 
expedition to the banks of the Danube. As Dece- 
balus was not appriſed of. his arrival, the emperor 
palicd the river without oppoſition, and entering Da- 
cia, laid waſte the country with fire and ſword. At. 
/alt he was met by Decebalus with a numerous army. 
A bloody engagement enſued, in which the Dacians 


to the 
manicus, 
neral capa 


were defeated ; tho” the victory colt the Romans dear :: 


the wounded were ſo numerous, that they wanted 
linen to bind up their wounds; and to ſupply the 
lefect, the emperor generouſly devoted his own ward- 
robe, After the victory, he purſued Decebalus from 
place to place, and at laſt obliged him to conſent to a 
peace on the following terms. 1. That he ſhould 
gry the territories which he had unjuſtly taken 
prog the neighbouring nations. 2. That he ſhould 
_ up his arms, his warlike engines, with the ar- 
l — who made them, and all the Roman deſerters. 
fn at, for the future, he ſhould entertain no de- 
2 1. take into his ſervice the natives of any 
mat * to Rome. 4. That be ſhould dif- 
fel - his fortreſſes, caſtles, and ſtrong-holds ; 

"ty, that he ſhould have the ſame friends and 


ves with th 
With e people of Rome. 


theſe hard. terms Decebalus was obliged to 
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comply, though ſore againſt his will; and being in- Gerwovy- 


remarkable occurs in the hiſtory of Ger- 


0; E:.& 


troduced to Trajan, threw himſelf on the ground be- 
fore him, acknowledging himſelf his vaſſal: after 
which the latter, having commanded him to fend de- 
puties to the ſenate for the ratification of the peace, 
returned to Rome. 

This peace was of no long duration. Four years 
after, (A. D. 105), Decebalus, unable to live in ſer- 
vitude as he called it, began, contrary to the late 
treaty, to raiſe men, provide arms, entertain deſerters, 
fortify his caſtles, and invite the neighbouring nations 
to join him againſt the Romans as a common enemy. 
The Scythians hearkened to his ſolicitations z but the 
Jazyges, a neighbouring nation, refuſing to bear arms 
againſt Rome, Decebalus invaded their country. Hete- 
upon Trajan marched againſt him; but the Dacian, 
finding himſelf unable to withſtand him by open force, 
had recourſe to treachery, and attempted to get the 
emperor murdered, His deſign, however, proved 
abortive, and Trajan purſued his march into Dacia. 
That his troops might the more readily paſs and re- 
paſs the Danube, he built a bridge over that river; 


which by the ancients is ſtiled the moſt magnificent and 
guard the bridge, See Ar. 


wonderful of all his works“. To 
he ordered two caſtles to be built; one on this ſide 
the Danube, and the other on the oppoſite ſide; and 
all this was accompliſhed in the ſpace of one ſummer. 
Trajan, however, as the ſeaſon was now far advanced, 
did not think it adviſable to enter Dacia this year, 
but contented himſelf with making the neceſſary pre- 
parations. 


In the year 106, early in the 'prings Trajan ſet 8 
anube on the ſubdued by 
bridge he had built, reduced the whole country, and Trajan. 


out for Dacia; and having paſſed the 


would have taken Decebalus himſelf had he not put 
an end to his own life, in order to avoid falling into 
the hands of his enemies. After his death the king- 
dom of Dacia was reduced to a Roman province ; and 
ſeveral caſtles were built in it, and garriſons placed in 
them, to keep the country in awe. 

After the death of 'Frajan, the Roman empire be- 
gan to decline, and the northern nations to be daily 
more and more formidable.. The province of Dacia 
indeed was held by the Romans till the reign of Gal- 
henus ; but Adrian, who ſucceeded Trajan, cauſed the 
arches of the bridge over the Danube to be broken 
down, leſt the barbarians ſhould make themſelves ma- 
ſters of it, and invade the Roman territories. In the 
time of Marcus Aurelius, the Marcommanni and Qua- 
di invaded the empire, and gave the emperor a terrible 
overthrow. 


his turn. 
the Roman army is faid to have been ſaved from de- 
ſtruction by that miraculous event related under the ar- 
ticle CuxisriAxs, in Vol. III. p. 1935. par. ult. 

In the end, the Marcommanni and Quadi were, by 
repeated defeats, brought to the verge of deſtruction; 
inſomuch that their country would probably have been 
reduced to a Roman province, had not Marcus Aure- 
lius been diverted from purſuing his conqueſts by the 
revolt of one of his generals. After the death of 
Marcus Aurelius, the Germanic nations became every 
day more and more formidable to the Romans, Far 
from being able to invade and attempt the conqueſt of 


theſe 
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He continued the war, however, with Quadi for- 
better ſucceſs afterwards, and invaded their country in midable to 
It was during the courſe of this war that he empire. 
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Germany. theſe northern countries, the Romans had the greateſt 

difficulty to repreſs the incurſions of their inhabitants. 

But for a particular account of their various invaſions 

of the Roman empire, and its total deſtruction by them 
at laſt, ſee the article Rome. 

Roman em- The immediate deſtroyers of the Roman empire 

pire de- were the Heruli; who, under their leader Odoacer, de- 

ſtroyed by throned Auguſtulus the laſt Roman emperor, and pro- 

the Heruli. claimed Odoacer king of Italy. The Heruli were 

ſoon expelled by the Oftrogoths ; and theſe in their 

turn were ſubducd by Juſtinian, who re-annexed Italy to 

the eaſtern empire. But the Popes found means to 

obtain the temporal as well as ſpiritual juriſdiction 

over a conſiderable part of the country, while the 

Lombards ſubdued the reſt. Theſe laſt proved very 

troubleſome to the Popes, and at length beſieged 

Adrian I. in his capital. In this diſtreſs he applied 

to Charles the Great, king of France; who conquered 

both Italy and Germany, and was crowned emperor of 

FOR the weſt in 800. See France, no 24, Cc. 
Hiſtory of The poſterity of Charlemagne inherited the empire 
Germany of Germany until the year 880; at which time the dif- 
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969 
deric III. duke of Auſtria, was 


the imperial dignity continued in the male 1; 
family for 300 years. His ſucceſſor 2 wh 
ried the heireſs of Charles duke of Burgundy fog 
by Burgundy, and the 17 provinces of the Nether. 
lands, were annexed to the houſe of Auſtria. Charl . 
grandſon of Maximilian, and heir to the kin — | 
Spain, was elected emperor 1n the year 1519. yea 
him Mexico and Peau were conquered by che 8 n 
niards; and in his reign happened the Reyoruar on 
in ſeveral parts of Germany, which, however, was 2 
confirmed by public authority till the year 1648 by 
the treaty of Weſtphalia, and in the reign of Ferd. 
nand III. The reign of Charles V. was continval 
diſturbed by his wars with the German princes and the 
French king Francis I. Though ſucceſsful in the he. 
ginning of his reign, his good fortune, towards the 
concluſion of it, began to forſake him; which, with 
other reaſons, occaſioned his abdication of the crown # * %: 
His brother Ferdinand J. who in 1558 ſucereded ( 
to the throne, proved a moderate prince with regard 


to religion. He had the addreſs to get his ſon Maxi. 


elected emperor, and Gern 


19 


_ = ferent princes aſſumed their original independence, re- milan declared king of the Romans in his own life. 
Charle- jected the Carlovinian line, and placed Arnulph king time, and died in 1564. By his laſt will he ordered, 
magne, of Bohemia on the throne. Since this time, Germany that if either his own male iſſue, or that of his brother 


has ever been conſidered as an eleQive monarchy. 
Princes of different families, according to the preva- 
lence of their intereſt and arms, have mounted the 
throne. Of theſe the moſt conſiderable, until the Au- 
ſtrian line acquired the imperial power, were the hou- 
ſes of Saxony, Franconia, and Swabia. The reigns 
of theſe emperors contain nothing more remarkable 
than the conteſts between them and the popes ; for an 
account of which, ſee the article IrTaLy. From hence, 
in the beginning of the 13th century, aroſe the fac- 
tions of the Guelphs and Gibelines, of which the for- 
mer was attached to the popes, and the latter to the 
emperor ; and both, by their virulence and inveteracy, 
tended to diſquiet the empire for ſeveral ages. The 
emperors too were often at war with the Infidels ; and 
fometimes, as happens in all elective Kingdoms, with 
one another, abont the ſucceſſion. 

But what more deſerves our attention 1s the progreſs 
of government in Germany, which was in ſome mea- 
ſure oppoſite to that of the other kingdoms of Europe. 
When the empire, raiſed by Charlemagne, fell aſun- 
der, all the different independent princes aſſumed the 
right of election; and thoſe now diſtinguiſhed by the 
name of electors had no peculiar or legal influence in 
appointing a ſucceſſor to the imperial throne ; they 
were only the officers of the king's bouſehold, his ſe- 
eretary, his ſteward, chaplain, marſhal, or maſter of 
his horſe, &c. By degrees, however, as they lived 
near the king's perſon, and had, like all other princes, 
independent territories belonging to them, they in- 
creaſed their influence and authority; and in the reign 
of Otho III. 984, acquired the ſole right of electing 
the emperor. Thus, while in the other kingdoms of 
Europe, the dignity of the great lords, who were all 
originally allodial or independent barons, was dimi- 
niſhed by the power of the king, as in France, and by 
the influence of the people, as in Great Britain; in 
Germany, on the other hand, the power of the elec- 
tors was raiſed upon the ruins of the emperor's ſupre- 
macy, and of the people's Juriſdiction, In 1440, Fre- 


Charles, ſhould fail, his Auftrian eſtates ſhould revert 
to hie ſecond daughter Anne, wife to the elector of 
Bavaria, and her iſſue. We mention this dellination, 
as it gave riſe to the late oppoſition made by the houſe 
of Bavaria to the pragmatie ſanction, in favour of the 
empreſs queen of Hungary, on the death of her father 
Charles VI. The reign of Maximilian IT. was diſturb- 
ed with internal commotions, and an invaſion from the 
Turks; but he died in peace, in 1576. He was ſuc- 
ceeded by his ſon Rodolph; who was involved in wars 
with the Hungarians, and in differences with his bro- 
ther Matthias, to whom he ceded Hungary and Au- 
ſtria in his lifetime. He was ſucceeded in the empire 
by Matthias ; under whom the reformers, who went 
under the names of Lutherans and Calviniſts, were ſo 
much divided among themſelves, as to threaten the 
empire with a civil war. The ambition of Matthias 
at lat tended to reconcile them; but the Bohemians 
revolted, and threw the imperial commiſſaries out of 
a window at Prague. This gave riſe to a ruinvus 
war, which laſted 30 years. Matthias thought to have 
exterminated both parties ; but they formed a confede- 
racy, called the Fvangelic League, which was count. 
terbalanced by a Catholic league. : 
Matthias dying in 1618, was ſucceeded by his col 
fin Ferdinand II.; but the Bohemians offered their 
crown to Frederic the elector Palatine, the moſt pov- 
erful Proteſtant prince in Germany, and ſon-in-law to 
his Britanuic majeſty James I. That prince was in: 
cautious enough to accept of the crown: but he loft 1 
by being entirely defeated by the duke of eee 
the imperial generals at the battle of Prague; an 
was even deprived of his electorate, the belt = 
which was given to the duke of Bavaria. [he g ad 
ſtant princes of Germany, however, had among ; -" 
at this time mauy able commanders, who were - * 
head of armies, and continued the war with ten 
obſtinacy : among them were the margrave of ea 
Durlach, Chriſtian duke of Brunſwic, and e 


Mansfield; the laſt was one of the belt generals gh 
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were endeayouring to place on the throne of Spain, in Germany. 


Chriſtiern IV. king of Denmark declared for 
and Richlien, the French miniſter, was not 
the houſe of Auſtria aggrandized. The 
mpcror, on the other hand, had excellent generals; 
: 1 Chriltiern, having put himſelf at the head of the 
ws elic league, was defeated by Tilly, an imperia- 
lik of great reputation in war. Ferdinand made ſo 
moderate a uſe of his advantages obtained over the Pro- 
tellants, that they formed a ireſh confederacy at Leip- 
lic, of which the celebrated Guſtavus Adolphus king 
of Sweden was the head. An account of his glori- 
ous victories is given under the article SWEDEN, At 
lat he was killed at the battle of Lutzen, in 1632. 
But the Proteſtant cauſe did not die with him. He 
had brought up a ſet of heroes, ſuch as the duke of 
dae Weimar, Torſtenſon, Banier, and others, who 
{ook the Aultrian power; till, under the mediation of 
Sweden, a general peace was concluded among all 
the belligerant powers, at Munſter, in the year 1648; 
wich forins the baſis of the preſent political ſyſtem of 
Europe. 

Ferdinand II. was ſucceeded by his ſon Ferdi- 
rand II I. This prince died in 1657; and was ſucceeded 
the emperor Leopold, a ſevere, unamiable, and not 
very fortunate prince, He had two great powers to 
contend with, France on the one fide, and the Turks 
on the other; and was a loſer in his war with both. 
France took from him Alſace, and many other fron- 
tier places of the empire; and the Turks would have 


b ages 


them; ane 
fond of ſeeing 


taken Vienna, had not the ſiege been raiſed by John 


Sobieſki king of Poland. Prince Eugene of Savoy 
was a young adventurer in arms about the year 1697 ; 
aud being one of the imperial generals, gave the Turks 
the firſt checks they received in Hungary. The em- 
pire, however, could not have withſtood the power of 
France; who purſued her conqueſts with ſuch rapidi- 
ty, that the other parts of Europe were alarmed, and 
a great confederacy, conſiſting of the Empire, Great 
Pritain, the Dutch under William Prince of Orange, 
and the northern powers, was formed to check the 
progreſs of the French, and render abortive the am- 
bitious plan contrived by Lewis XIV. for founding 
an univerſal monarchy. At laſt, however, a peace 
vas concluded at Ryſwick, in 1697; and two years 
alter, the Turks conſented to a peace, which was 
bgred at Carlowitz in 1699. The Hungarians, ſecret- 
ly encouraged. by the French, and exaſperated by the 
uiteeling tyranny of Leopold, were fill in arms, un- 
5 of the Porte, when that prince died 
= was ſucceeded by his ſon Joſeph, who put the 
tlectors of Cologne and Bavaria to the ban of the em- 
Pie; but being ill ſerved by prince Lewis of Baden, 
a of the empire, the French partly recovered 
2 notwithſtanding their repeated defeats. 
5 Ts of Marlborough had not all the ſucceſs he 
B 15 ed or deſerved. Joſeph himſelf was ſuſpected of 
Main . to ſubvert the Germanic liberties ; and it was 
ng v a5 conduct, that he expected England ſhould 
ire w abouring oar in the war, which was to be en- 
Moana for his benefit. The Engliſh were 

. A is lowneſs and ſelfiſhneſs : but he died in 
Boy efore he had reduced the Hungarians; and 

S no male iſſue, he was ſucceeded in the em- 


Ps by his brother Charles VI. whom the allies 
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oppolition to Philip, duke of Anjou, grandſon to 
Lewis XIV. 

When the peace of Utrecht took place in 1713. 
Charles at firſt made a ſhew as if he would continve the 
war; but found himſelf unable, now that he was jor— 
ſaken by the Engliſh. He cherefore was obliged to 
eonclude a peace with France at Baden in 1714, that 
he might attend the progreſs of the Turks in Hun- 
gary ; where they received a total defeat from prince 

ugene, at the battle of Peterwaradin. They recei- 
ved another of equal importance from the ſame gene- 
ral in 1717, before Belgrade, which fell into the hands 
of the imperialiſts ; and next year the peace of Paſſaro- 
witz, between them and the Turks, waz concluded. 
Charles employed every minute of his leiſure in ma- 
king arrangements for increaſing and preſerving his he- 
reditary dominions in Italy and the Mediterranean. 
Happily for him, the crown of Britain devolved to the 
houſe of Hanover ; an event which gave him a very de- 
cilive weight in Europe, by the connections between 
George I. and II. and the empire. Charles was ſen- 
ſible of this; and carried matters with ſo high a hand, 
that, about the years 1724 and 1725, a breach enſued 
between him and George I. and ſo unſteady was the 
ſyſtem of affairs all over Europe at that time, that the 
capital powers often changed their old alliances, and 
concluded new ones contradictory - to their intereſt. 
Without entering into particulars, it is ſufficient to 
obſerve, that the ſafety of Hanover, and its aggran- 
dizement, was the main object of the Britiſh court; as 
that of the emperor was the eſtabliſhment of the prag- 
matic ſanction, in favour of his daughter, the preſent 
empreſs-queen, be having no male iſſue. Mutual con- 
— upon thoſe great points reſtored a good under- 
ſtanding between George II. and the emperor Charles; 
and the elector of Saxony, flattered with the view of 
gaining the throne of Poland, relinquiſhed the great 
claims he had upon the Auftrian ſucceſſion. 

The emperor, after this, kad very bad ſucceſs in a 
war he entered into with the Turks, which he had un- 
dertaken chiefly to indemnify himſelf for the great ſa- 
crifices he had made in Italy to the princes of the houſe 
of Bourbon. Prince Eugene was then dead, and he 
had no general to ſupply his place. The ſyſtem of 
France, however, under cardinal Fleury, happened at 
that time to be pacihc; and ſhe obtained for him, from 
the 'Turks, a better peace than he had reaſon to ex- 
pea. Charles, to keep the German and other powers 
eaſy, had, before his death, given his eldeſt daughter, 


the preſent empreſs queen, in marriage to the duke of 
Lorrain, a prince who could bring no acceſſion of pow- 


er to the Auſtrian family. 
Charles died in 1740; and was no ſooner in the 
rave, than all he had ſo long labovred for muſt have 
oo overthrown, had it not been for the firmneſs of 
George II. The young king of Pruſſia entered and 
conquered Sileſia, which he ſaid had been wrongfully 
diſmembered from his family. The king of Spain and 
the elector of Bavaria ſet up claims directly incompa- 
tible with the pragmatic ſanction, and in this they were 
joined by France; though all thoſe powers had folemn- 
ly guaranteed it. The imperial throne, after a conſi- 
derable vacancy, was filled up by the eleQor of Bava- 
ria, who took the title of Charles III. in January 


1742. 
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where they took Prague ; and the queen of Hungary, 
to take off the weight of Pruſſia, was forced to cede to 
that prince the moſt valuable part of the duchy of Si- 
leſia by a formal treaty. 

Her youth, her beauty, and ſufferings, and the 
noble fortitude with which ſhe bore them, touched 
the hearts of the Hungarians, into whoſe arms ſhe 
threw herſelf and her little ſon ; and though they had 
been always remarkable for their diſaffection to the 
houſe of Aultria, they declared nnanimouſly in her 
favour. Her generals drove the French out of Bo- 
hemia; and George II. at the head of an Engliſh and 
Hanoverian army, gained the battle of Dettingen, in 
1743. Charles VII. was at this time miſerable on 
the imperial throne, and would have given the queen 
of Hungary almoſt her own terms; but ſhe haughtily 
and impolitically rejected all accommodation, though 
adviſed to it by his Britannic majeſty, her beſt and 
indeed only friend. This obftinacy gave a colour for 
the king of Pruſſia to invade Bohemia, under pretence 
of ſupporting the imperial dignity : but though he 
took Prague, and ſubdued the greateſt part of the 
kingdom, he was not ſupported by the French ; upon 
which he abandoned all his conqueſts, and retired into 
Sileſia. This event confirmed the obſtinacy of the 
queen of Hungary ; who came to an accommodation 
with the emperor, that ſhe might recover Sileſia. 
Soon after, his imperial majeſty, in the beginning of 
the year 1745, died; and the duke of Lorrain, then 
grand duke of "Tuſcany, conſort to the queen of Hun- 
gary, after ſurmounting ſome difficulties, was choſen 


emperor. 


The bad ſueceſs of the allies againſt the French and 
Bavarians in the Low Countries, and the loſs of the 


battle of Fontenoy, retarded the operations of the 


empreſs- queen againſt his Pruſſian majeſty. The lat- 
ter beat the emperor's brother, prince Charles of Lor- 
rain, who had before driven the Pruſſians out of Bo- 
hemia: and the conduct of the empreſs queen was 
ſuch, that his Britannic majeſty thought proper to 
guarantee to him the poſſeſſion of Sileſia, as ceded by 
treaty. Soon after, his Pruſſian majeſty pretended 
that he had diſcovered a ſecret convention which had 
been entered into between the empreſs-queen, the em- 
preſs of Ruſſia, and the king of Poland as elector of 
Saxony, to (trip him of his dominions, and to divide 
them among themſelves. Upon this his Pruſſian 
majeſty, very ſuddenly, drove the king of Poland out 
of Saxony, defeated his troops, and took poſſeſſion 
of Dreſden ; which he held till a treaty was made un- 
der the mediation of his Britannic majeſty, by which 
the king of Pruſſia acknowledged the duke of Lor- 
rain, great duke of Tuſcany, for emperor. 'The 
war, however, continued in the Low Countries, not 
only to the diadvantage, but to the diſcredit, of the 
Auſtrians and Dutch, till it was finiſhed by the treaty 
of Aix-la-Chapelle, in April 1748. By that treaty 
Sileſia was once more guaranteed to the king of Pruſſia. 
It was not long before that monarch's jealoußes were 
renewed and verified; and the empreſs of Ruſſia's 
views falling in with thoſe of the empreſs-queen and 
the king of Poland, who were unnaturally ſupported 
by France in their new ſchemes, a freſh war was 


kindled in the empire. The king of Pruſſia declared 
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againſt the admiſſion of the Ruſſians ; 

_ his Britannic majeſty againſt that * roar Fre e 
Upon thoſe two principles all former di 3 
tween theſe monarchs were forgotten, and the Bri ih 
parliament agreed to pay an annual ſubſidy of 670 var 
to his Pruſſian majeſty during the continuance of the 
war. 

The flames of war now broke out in Ger 
greater fury and more deſtructive . 
The armies of his Pruſſian majeſty, like an irreſillable 
torrent, burſt in Saxony; totally defeated the imperial 
general Brown at the battle of Lowoſitz ; forced the 
Saxons to lay down their arms, thongh almoſt in. 
pregnably fortified at Pirna; and the eſector of Saxo. 
ny fled to his regal dominions in Poland. After this 
his Pruſſian majeſty was put to the ban of the empire; 
and the French poured, by one quarter, their armict. 
as the Ruſſians did by another, into the empire. The 
conduct of his Pruſſian majeſty on this occafion-is the 
moſt amazing that is to be met with in hiſtory; for a 
particular account of which, ſee the article Pavs14, 


At laſt, however, the taking of Colberg by tle 


on the point of completing his ruin, when his moſt 
formidable enemy, the empreſs of Ruſſia, died, Ja. 
nuary 5. 1762; George II. his only ally, had died 
on the 25th of October, 1760. 

The deaths of thoſe illuſtrious perſonages were fol- 
lowed by great conſequences. The Britiſh miniſtry 
of George III. ſought to finiſh the war with honour, 
and the new emperor of Ruſſia recalled his armies, 
His Pruſſian majeſty was, notwithſtanding, ſo very 
much reduced by his loſſes, that the empreſs-queen, 
probably, would have completed his deſtruction, had 
it not been for the wiſe backwardneſs of other Ger- 
man princes, not to annihilate the houſe of Branden- 
burg. At firſt the empreſs- queen rejected all terms 
propoſed to her, and ordered 30,000 men to be added 
to her armies. The viſible backwardneſs of her ge- 
nerals to execute her orders, and new ſucceſſes ob- 
tained by his Pruſſian majeſty, at laſt prevailed on her 
to agree to an armiſtice, which was ſoon followed by 
the treaty of Hubertſburg, which ſecured to his Pruf- 
ſian majeſty the poſſeſſion of Silefia, Upon the death 
of the emperor, her huſband, in 1765, bervſbn Jo- 
ſeph, who had been crowned king of the Romans in 
1764, ſucceeded him in the empire. 

At preſent, Germany is bounded on the north by 
the Baltic Sea, Denmark, and the German reer 
on the eaſt by Pruſſia, Hungary, and Poland; and on ra 
weſt by the Low Countries, Lorraine, and France 
Compte : ſo that it now comprehends the Pampers 
Cologn, Triers, and Liege, which formerly wy 
to the Gauls; and is diſmembered of Frieſſand, Cie, 
ningen, and Overyſſel, which are now Incorporate 
with the Low Countries. I 

Since the time of Charles the Great, this —_— 
has been divided into High and Low CT” nd of ( 
firſt comprehends the Palatinate of the arg wes, 
conia, Suabia, Bavaria, Bohemia, Moravia, Orion 
Carinthia, Carniola, Stiria, the Swiſs, and the ee 
The provinces of Low Germany are, the _—_ * 1 
t of the Rhine, Triers, Cologne, Mentz, Wellp 3 
Heſſe, Brunſwic, Miſnia, Luſatia, High Ny 
the Elbe, Low Saxony upon the Elbe, Meck Lu- 
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f Jeſcription of all thele, fee the articles as 
3 in — order of the alphabet. 3 
The empire, as we have already obſerved, is eleQtive ; 
lt and the laws require no other qualifications in a can- 
of VE qigate, but that he be ju/tus, bonus, et utilis, without 
„ o limitation in regard to religion, nation, ſtate, or 
But as the Popiſh electors are more in number 
o the Proteſtant, a Roman-eatholic prince is always 
choſen. The election is at Franckfort on the Maine, 
within three months after the former emperor's death, 
The electors appear either in perſon or by their en- 
toys; and if an elector abſent himſelf, the election, 
notwithitandingy is valid. Before the day of election, 
all foreigners are ordered to depart the town. Who- 
ever has more than half the voices of the college for 
him, is elected; and an elector may even give his 
rote for himſelf, When the election is over, the per- 
ſon elected, or his plenipotentiary, muſt immediately 
ſubſcribe and ſwear to the capitulation of election: 
but if the perſon elected is not preſent in perſon, he 
muſt ſwear to it himſelf before he is crowned, and be- 
fore he can take upon him the government ; which, 
till then, belongs to the vicars of the empire. His 
coronation, for which he appoints a day himſelf, is 
always performed in the place where he was elected ; 
though both election and coronation _ to be in 
the city of Aix-la-Chapelle. He then takes a general 
oath of a ruler, and, among other things, promiſes all 
due veneration to the Pope and church. The emperors 
uſed formerly to be crowned by the Popes, till the 
reign of Charles V. but from that time the papal co- 
ronation has been diſpenſed with, However, immedi- 
ately upon his entering upon the government, he teſli- 
lies his veneration for the Pope by an embaſſy. The 
title of the emperor runs thus: „N. by the grace of 
God, elected Roman emperor (imperator), at all 
times augmenter of the empire {/emper Auguſtus ), 
in or of Germany king.” Then follow the titles of 
the hereditary imperial dominions. The ſtates of the 
empire give the emperor the title of . Moſt illuſtrious, 
molt powerful, and moſt invincible Roman emperor ;” 
the lalt of which is omitted by the electors. The 
emperor is looked upon by all other crowned heads 
and ſtates in Europe as the firſt European potentate, 
and as ſuch precedence is given him and his ambaſſa- 
3 dors. He is the ſupreme head of the German em- 
he. Pie; but his power in the adminiſtration thereof is 
rery limited. With reſpect to eccleſiaſtical matters, 
5 prerogative conſiſts principally in the right of the 
rl petition (7us primari arum precum); by virtue of 
wich, in all foundations and cloiſters of the empire, 
r 2 once during his adminiſtration, confer a be- 
oy on any perſon qualified for it by the ſtatutes; 
"od that of a panis brief to each foundation or 
E the empire, by virtue of which, ſuch foun- 
8 r obliged to admit into it the perſon who has 
"ery 7 the emperor's brief, and there provide him, 
i 15 tte, with meat, drink, cloaths, and other ne- 
. cs. With reſpe& to temporal matters, he can 
1 X princes, dukes, marquiſſes, counts, barons, 
"s &c. raiſe countries and territories to a higher 
vote; ow arms, and grant letters of reſpite and 
on, þ a debtor againſt his creditor ; 
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is eſtate; erect any place into a ſanctuary; confer 
majority on minors; legitimate children born out of 
wedlock; confirm the contracts and ſtipulations of 
the empire ; remit oaths extorted from them; inveſt 
fuch as poſſeſs fiefs of the empire, and decide in feudal 
matters relative thereto, &c. but he cannot grant to 
any perſon privileges detrimental to the rights of the 
immediate ſovereign of that perſon. He can alſo 
grant excluſive privileges for printing particular books, 
and for new-invented machines, &. He appoints 
moſt of the officers, civil and military, of the empire, 
except ſuch as are hereditary; as the great chancellor, 
treaſurer, &c. but theſe are only honorary. In an- 
cient times the emperor had conſiderable domains and 
incomes in the empire; but almoſt all theſe have been 
ſucceſſively mortgaged and alienated, ſo that at pre- 
ſent the certain revenues of the emperor are very in- 
conſiderable: but then, as he has the diſpoſal of moſt 
offices, the creation of princes and noblemen, is en- 
titled to all confiſcations and forfeitures, and inveſts 
the ſeveral princes in their eſtates, beſides thoſe that 
hold fiefs of the empire in Italy, the profit of theſe 
articles may amount to a large ſum. He has alſo 
ſome offerings from the Jews, and the free gifts of the 
order of knights of the empire. A ſucceſſor in the 
empire is frequently choſen by the eleQors during the 
life of the emperor, who is ſtyled king of the Romans. 
He is elected and crowned in the ſame manner as the 
emperor ; has the title of »vaje/ty ; takes precedence of 
all other kings in Chriſtendom; and ſucceeds of courſe 
at the emperor's death. 
The arms of the empire are a black eagle with two 


2 
heads, hovering with expanded wings in a field of Armsof the 


gold; and over the heads of the eagle is ſeen the im- empire. 


perial crown. 

The diet of the empire conſiſts of the emperor, the 
nine electors, the ecclefiaſtical and ſecular princes, and 
the deputies of imperial cities. The electors are di- 
vided into ſpiritual and temporal. The ſpiritual elec- 
tors are, the archbiſhops of Mentz, Triers, and. Co- 
logne; and the ſecular, thoſe of Bohemia, Palatine, 
Brandenburgh, Saxony, Bavaria, and Hanover. The 
ſpiritual electors are ſuch of courſe as ſoon as they are 
choſen to their ſees by their reſpective chapters. In 
the reign of Henry IV. the right of election is ſaid to 
have been introduced. Till the peace of Weſtphalia 
there were only ſeven electors, when an eighth was 
added; and, in 1692, a ninth, in favour of the illu- 
ſtrious houſe of Brunſwic Lunenburg, now in poſſeſ- 
ſion of a much higher and infinitely more valuable dig- 
nity, viz. the crown of Great Britain, The ſpiritual 
are ſtyled by the emperor, highly worthy nephenvs ; the 
temporal, moſt illuſtrious uncles, By the other mem- 
bers of the empire, the ſpiritual, who were not born 
princes, are ſtyled, your electoral grace; but ſuch as 
were, and alſo the temporal ele&ors, have the appel- 
lation of, your electoral ſerenity, Foreign kings ſtyle 
the temporal electors, and thoſe of the ſpiritual who 
were princes born, brothers. The ſpiritual are alſo 
ſtiled, highly and meſt worthy; and the temporal, 79. 
illiſtrious. 


The elector of Mentz is arch- chancellor of the holy 


26 
Roman empire in Germany, and director of the elec- Powers of 
toral college. This prince notifies the death of an the elcQors, 
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emperor 
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The diet. 
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tion, adminiſters the oath to the electors or their en- 
voys, collects their voices, proclaims the election, 
anoints the elected emperor, and either he or the 
eleQor of Cologne crowns him. He hears all grie- 
vances, and other matters, before the different colleges 
of the empire. He names a vice-chancellor of the 
empire, who takes an oath to him, as well as to the 
emperor. He appoints all officers for the chancery of 
the empire; has ſupreme juriſdiction over them; as alſo 
the inſpection of the archives of the empire, and the 
protection of the polt-office, in conſequence of which 
his counſellors pay no pollage. 

The elector of Treves is the arch-chancellor of the 
holy Roman empire in Gaul and the kingdom of 
Arles; but this at preſent is only a bare tiile. At an 
election of the king of the Romans, he has the firit 
voice; and, before the election, takes the oath of the 
eletor of Mentz. 

The elector of Cologne is arch-chancellor of the 
holy Roman empire in Italy. At an election of a 
king of the Romans, he has the ſecond voice; and he 
crowns the emperor, when the coronation is at Aix- 
la- Chapelle, and in the archbiſhopric of Cologne. 

The king and elector of Bohemia is arch-cupbearer 
of the holy Roman empire, precedes all the temporal 
electors whatſoever, and has the third voice in the clec- 
toral college. 

The elector of Bavaria is arch-ſewer of the holy 
Roman empire. At the coronation he carries the 
monde before the emperor, ranks next to Bohemia, 
places four ſilver diſhes, weighing twelve marks, on the 
imperial table, and ſerves up the firſt courſe. 

The elector of Saxony is arch-marſhal of the holy 
Roman empire. He alſo, when there is no emperor, 
is one of the vicars of the empire. At the dicts, and 
on other ſolemn occaſions, he carries the ſword of ſtate 
before the emperor ; and, at the coronation, he rides 
into a heap of oats, and fills a filver meaſure with that 
grain. During the holding of the diets, he has juriſ- 
diction over all electoral and other officers of the ſtates 
of the empire, as alſo in criminal matters. When the 
ſee of Mentz is vacant, he holds the directory of the 
diet, and the right of protection over the imperial city 
of Mullhauſen, and all trumpeters throughout the Ro- 
man empire. 

The elector of Brandenburgh is arch-chamberlain 
of the holy Roman empire; carries the ſceptre before 
the emperor, which he bears alſo in his coat of arms ; 
preſents the emperor with water in a ſilver baſon in 
order to waſh himſelf; may proceed with reſpect to 
his fiefs, principalities, and lands, as with allodial 
eltztes ; and, at his own pleaſure, impoſe new tolls, 
and erect mills on all rivers. 

The elector Palatine was formerly arch-ſewer, but 
ſince the treaty of Weſtphalia arch-treaſurer. This 
houſe has the right of protection over all the braziers 
of a large diſtrict, and throughout all Germany is pro- 
tector of the order of St. John; can raiſe nobles and 
gentlemen to the degree of counts; and has the right 
of venery, by virtue of which, all illegitimate perſons, 
and others of foreign countries, who within a year and 
a day have no ſucceeding lord, may be made bondſ- 
men in ſuch places as are ſubject to his juriſdiction; ſo 
that they muſt bind themſelves to the duties of the 
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Germany. emperor to his co- electors, appoints the diet of elec- 
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payment of a certain tri 


eleQorate, and to the 
mortuaries. 

3 the elector of Bavaria was 
of the empire in 1706, the Palatine re 
of arch-ſewer, and the elector of Brinker, dae 
obtained the office of arch · treaſurer, by which l. de. 
ſtiles himſelf, till another ſuitable arch. office b pra 
ferred on him. He enjoys the alternate ſueceſ ah 
the biſhopric of Oſnaburgh, together with 8 2 
rights and privileges, Do 

Without the privity of theſe eleQors, the em 
can do nothing with regard to leagues and oF 0 
the empire, alienations and mort ages of lands be 
longing to it, &, At their 1 they pa — 
fees, and a new- elected emperor muſt prin 
confirm their privileges and dignities. The diets — 
held by the emperor, with the conſent of the clector: 
and, at their deſire, each elector enjoys a right of a 
pointing two chamber-court aſſeſſors, and their hs 
torates have an unlimited privilege de nen appelland; 
They may meet together, and hold what are called 
eleforal diets, A ſubje&t may be guilty of treaſon 
againſt them; and their whole eleQorates deſcend to 
their firſt- born. By the imperial capitulation, their 
envoys are to take place of princes in perſon. 

Next to the electors are the princes of the empire, 
who are alſo partly ſpiritual, and partly temporal. 
The ſpiritual are archbiſhops, biſhops, abbots, pro- 
volts, abheſſes, the maſters of the Teutonic order, and 
of St John; but of theſe, ſome have each a voice, and 
others vote by colleges. The temporal princes are 
dukes, marquilles, counts, viſcounts, and barons ; of 
which, as among the ſplritual, the higher have ſingle 
voices, but the lower vote by colleges. 

Not only all thoſe princes who have ſeat and voice 
in the diet, but many others, are veſted with ſovereign 
power in their reſpective territories, or at leaſt are 
under very few reſtraists. 'I'bey are, indeed, more 
free and abſolute than ſome crowned heads; but il! 
they are ſubject to the general laws of the empire, 
and ſworn not to engage in any wars or alliances to 
the prejudice of the emperor and empire. But here 
it is to be obſerved, that many have titles of nobility 
though they are no ſovercigns, nor have any ſeat in 
the diets: ſome, however, have a feat, that do not 
hold immediately of the emperor ; or, which is the 
ſame, are immediately ſubje& to ſome other prince, 
and only mediately to the emperor. The Franks, in 
imitation of the Romans, reduced all Germany into 
provinces, over which they placed govervors with dit- 
ferent titles. They were generally of noble families; 
and, if there was no material objection againlt it, 
their ſons were appointed to ſucceed them: from 
whence theſe governors came at length to inſiſt on a 
right of ſucceeding their anceſtors, and refuſed to pay 
homage to the German emperors, every one taking 
upon him to exerciſe regal power in his province 
from whence have ſprung up ſo many petty lovere!g® 
in the empire, Theſe officers were either hertoge 0! 
dukes, to whom were committed. the government 0 
the larger diſtricts; grafſen, or earls, who had the 
care of ſmaller parts; p/altz-graven, paiſgravil 
counts-palatine, who adminiſtered juſtice when un the 
verge of the court; /andgraves, who were ſet over 
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ich the care of the marches or borders; and bur- 
my. wit f th | caſtles and 
rere, who were governors © the royal caſtſes an 
fonts. The third college of the diet is that of the 
free or imperial cities, 7. e. ſuch as are governed by ma- 
rates of their own, and ſtand immediately under 
the emperor and empire. Some of theſe are wholly 
Catholic, others entirely Lutheran, and others again 
mixed, Within their territory they exerciſe ſupreme 
wer; and are divided into two benches, the Rheniſh 
and Suabian. As the princes of the empire took ad- 
vantage of the neceſſities or indulgence of the German 
emperors, to erect the governments they held in capa- 
city. of viceroys or governors, into independent prin- 
cipalities and ſtates, ſo did the cities now called free 
and imperial. Ihe emperors, frequently wanting ſup— 
plies of money to carry on wars, or for other occa- 
lions, borrowed large ſums of the wealthy tradiog 
towns, and paid them again in munificent grants and 
privileges, making them free ſtates, and independent 
of the governors of the provinces where they ſtood: 
accordingly, theſe cities, like the princes, exerciſe all 
kinds of ſovereign power that are conſiſtent with the 
general Jaws of the empire; they make laws, conſti— 
tute courts of juſtice, coin money, raiſe forces, and 
enter into alliances and confederacies; only acknow- 
ledging the emperor for their ſupreme lord, and con- 
tributing their ſhare towards the common defence of 
the empire, 

The diet meets at Ratiſbon on the emperor's 
wel ſummons, and any of the princes may ſend their 
« deputies thither in their ſtead. The diet makes 

laws, raiſes taxes, determines differences between the 
ſeveral princes and ſtates, and can relieve ſubjects from 
the oppreſſions of their ſovereign: and there are two 
ſupreme councils, called the aulic council, and the 
chamber of Witzlar, to which any of the princes and 
ltates, or their ſubjects, may appeal, when they ap- 
pretend themſelves aggrieved. The empire was an- 
ciently divided into ten circles; which divition was con- 
frmed by the emperor Charles V. who ſettled the 
portion which every circle, and every prince and mem- 
ber of each circle, ſhould contribute towards the ordi- 
nary and extraordinary taxes of the empire. This 
was entered in a regitter, called a matriculation-book, 
which is kept by the elector of Mentz. The taxes 
are either ordinary or extraordinary. The former is 
wat is ſtyled the chamber-terms, or the money which 
ezch ſtate of the empire is to contribute annually for 
mintanng the chamber-judicatory of the emperor 
wy N 'T he latter are called Roman months, 
9 —— — of .. or troops ſettled 
1 pire, and granted ſometimes to 
7s Peror; as tor inttance, for the ſupport of the 
_—_ or of the army of the empire, or the forts 
ae on for the war againſt the Turks, the ex- 
REY hrs 3 of the empire, &c. By the ma- 
110 ed by Charles V. twelve florins were to be 
mal monthly in lieu of every horſeman, and four for 

wry foot ſoldier. Afterwards it was enaRed, tl 
fry "2 ould be 1 ards Was enacted, that 
anced in lieu of every trooper 


wanting 
„and twelve for ev 0 
Payments ob ery footman; and theſe 


take the mais the name of Roman months, be- 

or money abovementioned were at 
ards the forming a body of horſe 
months, to conduct the emperor in 


rl applied tow 
and 400. for ſix 
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his journey to Rome to receive the papal corona- 
tion. 

Beſides the diet, there are yearly meetings of the 
ſtates of one, two, or three of the circles that lie 
neareſt to one another, called from thence correſpond- 
ing circles; of which there are three claſſes : ſirit, the 
Upper Rhine, Lower Rhine, and Weſtphalia; ſe— 
condly, the Upper and Lower Saxony ; and, thirdly, 
Franconia, Suabia, and Auſtria, That of Upper 
Saxony afſembles uſually at Leipſic; that of Franco- 
nia at Nuremberg; and that of Suabia at Ulm. They 
treat of the regulation of their coin, the public peace, 
their treaſure, magazines, fortifications, and commerce, 
rectifying the matricula, putting the decrees of the 
empire in execution, and appointing judges of the 
imperial chamber of Witzlar or Spire, and of the 
aulic council at Vienna; and have power of enaQting 
laws which are not inconſiſtent with the conſtitution 
of the empire. In every circle there are one or two 
directors, who ſummon the ſtates of the circle, and 
have the command of the militia when embodied, re- 
gulating their march, quarters, &c. and putting the 
decrees of the empire in execution, when any prince 
or member refuſes to comply with their reſolutions. 
It is to be obſerved here, that the Proteſtant cftates 
of the empire, in the diets, are called the evangelie 
bedy, and have a director, viz. the elector of Saxony. 
Beſides the higher nobility, or high adel of the em- 
pire, conſiſting of princes, counts, &c. there is the 
lower adel, or rank of knighthood, which 1s very nu- 
merous in Germany. 

With regard to the charaQer of the ancient Ger- 
mans, they are deſcribed to us by the Greek and Ro- 
man writers, as reſembling the Gauls, and differing 
from other nations by the largeneſs of their ſtature, 
ruddy complexion, blue eyes, and yellow buſhy hair, 
haughty and threatening looks, ſtrong conſtitutions, 
and being proof againſt hunger, cold, and all kinds of 
hardſhip. 

Their native diſpoſition diſplayed itſelf chiefly in 
their martial genius, and in their ſingular fidelity, 
The former of theſe they did indeed carry to ſuch an 
exceſs, as came little ſhort of downright ferocity : 
but, as to the latter, they not only valued themſelves 
highly upon it, but were greatly eſtecmed by other 
nations for it; inſomuch that Auguſtus, and ſeveral 
of his ſucceſſors, committed the guard of their per- 
ſons to them, and almoſt all other nations either court- 
ed their friendſhip and alliance, or hired them as aux- 
iliaries : though it muſt be owned, at the ſame time, 
that their extreme love of liberty, and their hatred of 
tyranny and oppreſſion, have often hurried them to 
treachery and murder, eſpecially when they have 
thought themſelves ill uſed by thoſe who hired them; 
for, in all ſuch caſes, they were eaſily ſtirred up, and 
extremely vindictive. I. other cafes, Tacitus tells us, 
they were noble, magnanimous, and beneficent, with- 
out ambition to aggrandize their dominions, or in— 
vading thoſe from whom they received no injury; ra- 
ther chooſin 
defenſively, than offenſively ; to preſerve their own, 
than to ravage their neighbours, 

Their friendſhip and intercourſe was rather a com- 
pound of honeſt bluntneſs and hoſpitality, than of 
wit, humour, or gallantry. All ſtrangers were ſure 
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Germany. to meet with a kind reception from them, to the ut- 


molt of their ability : eveu thoſe who were not in a 
capacity to entertain them, made it a piece of duty 
to introduce them to thoſe whe could; and nothin 
was looked upon as more ſcandalous and deteſtable, 
than to refuſe them either the one or the other, They 
do not ſeem, indeed, to have had a taſte for grand 
and elegant entertainments; they affected in every 
thing, in their houſes, furniture, diet, &c. rather 
plainneſs and fimplicity, than ſumptuouſneſs and lu— 
xury. If they learned the Romans and Gauls the uſe 
of money, it was rather becauſe they found it more 
convenient than their ancient way of bartering one 
cymmodity for another; and then they preferred thoſe 
ancient coins which had been ſtamped during the times 
of the Roman liberty, eſpecially ſuch as were either 
milled or cut in the rims, becauſe they could not be 
ſo eaſily cheated in them, as in tome others, which 
were frequently nothing but copper, or iron, plated 
over with filver. This laſt metal they likewiſe pre- 
ſcrred before gold, not becauſe it made a greater ſhew, 
but becauſe it was more convenient for buying and 
ſelling: And as they became, in time, more feared 
by, or more uſeful to, the Romans ; ſo they learned 
how to draw enough of it from them to ſupply their 
whole country, beſides what flowed to them from 
other nations. 

As they deſpiſed ſuperfluities in other caſes, ſo 
they did alſo in the connubial way : every man was 
contented with one wife, except ſome few of their 
nobles, who allowed themſelves a plurality, more for 
ſhew than pleaſure ; and both were ſo faithful to each 
other, and chaſte, true, and diſintereſted, in their 
conjugal affect ions, that Tacitus prefers their manners, 
in this reſpect, to thoſe of the Romans, The men 
ſought not dowries from their wives, but beſtowed 
them upon them. Their youth, in thoſe cold climes, 
did not begin ſo ſoon to feel the warmth of love, as 
they do in hotter ones: it was a common rule with 
them, not to marry young; and thoſe were moſt e- 
ſteemed who continued longeſt in celibacy, becauſe 
they looked upon it as an effectual means to make 
them grow tall and ſtrong ; and to marry, or be con- 
cerned with a woman, before they were full twenty - 
years old, was accounted ſhameful wantonneſs. The 
women ſhared with their huſbands not only the care 
of their family, and the education of their children, 
but even the hardſhips of war. They attended them 
in the ſield, cooked their victuals for them, dreſſed 
their wounds, ſtirred them up to fight manfully againſt 
their enemies, and ſometimes have by their courage 
and bravery recovered a victory when it was upon 
the point of being ſnatched from them. In a word, 
they looked upon ſuch conſtant attendance on them, 
not as a ſervitude, like the Roman dames, but as a 
duty and an honour. But what appears to have 
been ſtill an harder fate upon the ancient German 
dames was, that their great Odinus excluded all thoſe 
from his valhalla, or paradiſe, who did not, by ſome 
violent death, follow their deceaſed huſbands thi- 
ther. Yet notwithſtanding their having been ancient- 
ly in ſuch high repute for their wiſdom, and ſuppoſed 
ſpirit of prophecy, and their continuing ſuch faithful 


and tender helpmates to their huſbands, they ſunk, 


zn time, ſo low in their eſteem, that, according to the 
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old Saxon law, he that hurt or killed 
to pay but half the fine that he ſhoul 
he had hurt or killed a man, 

There is ſcarcely any one thing in whie | 
mans, though ſo nearly allied * of wo oo Their 
cuſtoms to the Gauls, were yet more Oppoſite toth vs * 
than in their funerals. Thoſe of the latter were = 
formed with great pomp and profuſion ; thoſe of the 
former were done with the ſame plainneſs and Gmplicity 
which they obſerved in all other things: the only * 
deur they affected in them was, to burn the bodies of 
their great men with ſome peculiar kinds of wood - but 
then the funeral pile was neither adorned with the cloaths 
and other fine furniture of the deceaſed, nor perfumed 
with fragant herbs and gums: each man's armour 
that 18, his ſword, ſhield, and ſpear, were flung "Wi 
it, and ſometimes his riding-horſe. The Danes, in. 
deed, flung into the funeral-pile of a prince, gold, 
tilver, and other precious things, which the chick 
mourners, who walked, in a gloomy guiſe, round the 
fire, exhorted the byſtanders to fling liberally into it 
in honour of the deceafed. They afterwards depo- 
ſited their aſhes in urns, like the Gauls, Romans, aud 
other nations; as it plainly appears, from the vaſt 
numbers which have been dug up all over the coun- 
try, as well as from the ſundry diſſertations which 
have been written upon them by ſeveral learned mo- 
derns of that nation. One thing we may obſerve, 
in general, that, whatever ſacrifices they offer- 
ed for their dead, whatever preſents they made to 
them at their funerals, and whatever other ſuperſti- 
tious rites they might perform at them, all was done 
in conſequence of thoſe excellent notions which their 
ancient religion had taught them, the immortality of 
the ſoul, and the bliſs or miſery of a future life, 

It is impoſſible, indeed, as they did not commit 
any thing to writing till very lately, and as none of T 
the ancient writers have given us any account of it, — 
to gueſs how ſoon the belief of their great Odin, and 
his paradiſe, was received among them. It may, for 
aught we know, have been older than the times of Ta. 
citus, and he have known nothing of it, by reaſon of 
their ſcrupulous care in concealing their religion from 
ſtrangers : but as they conveyed their doctrines to 
poſterity by ſongs and poems, and moſt of the north- 
ern poets tell us that they have drawn their intel. 
gence from thoſe very poems which were {till preſerved 
among them; we may rightly enough ſuppoſe, that 
whatever doctrines are contained in them, were for- 
merly profeſſed by the generality of the nation, elpe- 
cially ſince we ſind their ancient practice ſo exact 
conformable to it. Thus, fince the ſurelt road to this 
paradiſe was, to excel in martial deeds, and to die 
intrepidly in the field of battle; and fince none were 
excluded from it but baſe cowards, and betrayers J 
their country; it is natural to think, that the n 
and exceſſive bravery of the Germans flowed n. 
ancient belief of theirs: and, if their females were © 
brave and faithful, as not only to ſhare with _ 
huſbands all the dangers and fatigues of war, but, E 
length, to follow them, by a voluntary death, into t 
other world; it can hardly be attributed to any thing 11 : 
but a ſtrong perſuaſion of then being admitted 3 
with them in that place of bliſs. This belief, . 64 
fore, whether received originally from the on; 5 


a woman, way Germ 
d have done if 


1 


"erwards taught them by the ſince deified Odin, 
4 ſrom their general practice, to have been uni- 
_ received by all the Germans, though they 
1 he differ one from another in their notions of that 


| ife, . . 
— of a future happineſs obtained by mar- 


J +: eſpecially by dying ſword in hand, made 
1 of folk x. &s lived to an old age, 
a di honourable here, and hopeleſs hereafter: upon 
which account, they had a barbarous way of ſending 
them into the other world, willing or not willing. 
Ard this cuſtom laſted ſeveral ages after their recei- 
ving Chriſtianity, eſpecially among the Pruſſians and 
Venidiz the former of whom, it ſeems, diſpatched, 
by a quick death, not only their children, the lick, 
ſervants, &c. but even their parents, and ſometimes 
themſclves : and among the latter we have inſtances of 
this horrid parricide being practiſed even in the be- 
ginning of the 14th century. All that need be added 
'% that, if thoſe perſons, thus ſuppoſed to have lived 
long enough, either defired to be put to death, or, 
at leaſt, ſeemed chearfully to ſubmit to what they 
knew they could not avoid, their exit was commonly 
preceded with a falt, and their funeral with a fealt ; 
but if they endeavoured to ſhun it, as it ſometimes 
happened, both ceremonies were performed with the 
deepelt mourning. In the former, they rejoiced at 
their deliverance, and being admitted into bliſs; in 
the latter, they bewailed their cowardly excluding 


towards thoſe wives, who betrayed a backwardneſs to 
follow their dead hufbands. 

We muſt likewiſe obſerve, that, in theſe funerals, 
- as well as in all their other feaſts, they were famed for 
" drinking to exceſs; and one may ſay of them, above 
© ll the otherdeſcendents of the ancient Celtes, that their 

hoſpitality, banquets, &c. conſiſted much more in the 
quantity of ſtrong liquors, than in the elegance of 
eating, Beer and ſtrong mead, which were their na- 
tural drink, were looked upon as the chief promoters 
of health, ſtrength, fertility, and bravery z upon 
which account, they made no ſcruple to indulge them- 
ſelres to the utmoſt in them, not only in their feaſts, 
and eſpecially before an engagement, but even in their 
common meals, 

The modern Germans in their perſons are tall, fair, 
= and ſtrong built. The ladies have generally fine com- 
. Plexions; and ſome of them, eſpecially in Saxony, 

have all the delicacy of features and ſhape that are ſo 
bewüching in a certain iſland of Europe. 

Both men and women affe& rich dreſſes, which in 
* are the ſame as in France and England; but 
— better ſort of men are exceſſively fond of gold and 

er Jace, eſpecially if they are in the army. The 
f * the principal courts differ not much in their 
* 2 the French and Engliſh, only they are not 
cy . fond of. paint as the former. At ſome 
1 ry appear in rich furs ; and all of them are 
er with jewels, if they can obtain them. The 
ag pt of the burghers families, in many German 
wem rels in a very differeut manner, and ſome of 
3 fantaſtic, as may be ſeen in many 
they 2 iſhed in books of travels: but in this reſpect 
# ie gradually reforming, and many of them 
Aue a different appearance in their dreſs from 
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what they did thirty or forty years ago. As to the pea- Germany. 


themſclves from it. Much the ſame thing was done 
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ſantry and labourers, they dreſs as in other parts of 
Europe, according to their employments, convenien- 
cy, aud opulence, In Weltphalia, and moſt other 


parts of Germany, they ſleep between two feather- 


beds, -or rather the upper one of down, with ſheets 
flitched to them, which by uſe becomes a very com- 
fortable practice. The moſt unhappy part of the 
Germans are the tenants of little needy princes, who 
{queeze them to keep up their own grandeur ; but, in 
general, the circumſtances of the common people are 
far preferable to thoſe of the French. 

The Germans are naturally a frank, honeſt, hoſpi- 
table people, free from artifice and diſguiſe, The 
higher orders are ridiculouſly proud of titles, anceſtry, 
and ſhew. The Germans, in general, are thought to 
want animation, as their perſons promiſe more vigour 
and activity than they commonly exert, even in the 
field of battle. But when commanded by able gene- 
rals, eſpecially the Italians, ſuch as Montecuculi and 
prince Eugene, they have done great things, both 
againſt the Turks and the French. The imperial arms 
have ſeldom made any remarkable figure againſt either 
of thoſe two nations, or againſt the Swedes or Spani- 
ards, when commanded by German generals. This poſ- 
ſibly might be owing to the arbitrary obſtinacy of 
the court of Vienna; for in the two laſt wars the 
Auſtrians exhibited prodigies of military valour and 

nius. 

Induſtry, application, and perſeverance, are the 
great characteriſties of the German nation, eſpecially 
the mechanical part of it. Their works of art would 
be incredible were they not viſible, eſpecially in watch 
and clock making, jewellery, turnery, ſculpture, draw- 
ing, painting, and certain kinds of architecture. The 
Germans have been charged with intemperance in eating 


and drinking; and perhaps not unjuſtly, owing to the 


vaſt plenty of their country in wine and proviſions of 
every kind. But thoſe practices ſeem now to be wear- 
ing out, At the greateſt tables, though the gueſts 
drink pretty freely at dinner, yet the repalt is com- 
monly finiſhed by coffee, after three or four public 
toalts have been drank. But no people have more feaſt- 
ing at marriages, funerals, and birth - days. 

The Geman nobility are generally men of ſo much 
honour, that a ſharper in other countries, eſpecially in 
England, meets with more credit if he pretends to be 
a German, than of any other nation. 

The merchants and tradeſmen are very civil and ob— 
liging. All the ſons of noblemen inherit their fa- 
thers titles, which greatly perplexes the heralds and 


genealogilts of that country. This perhaps is one of 


the reaſons why the German huſbands are not quite ſo 
complaiſant as they ought otherwiſe to be to their la- 
dies, who are not entitled to any pre-eminence at the 
table; nor indeed do they ſeem to affect it, being far 
from either ambition or loquacity, though they are 
ſaid to be ſomewhat too fond of gaming. From whar 
has been premiſed, it may eaſily be conceived, that 
many of the German nobility, having no other herc- 
ditary eſtate than a high-ſounding title, eaſily enter 
into their armies, and thoſe of other ſovereigns. Their 
fondneſs for title is attended with many other in- 
conveniencies. Their princes think that the cultiva- 
tion of their lands, tho” it may treble their revenue, 
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Germen, is below their attention; and that, as they are a ſpecies 
Germinatio of beings ſuperior to labourers of every kind, they 


would demean themſelves in being concerned in the 
improvement of their grounds. 

The domeſtic diverfions of the Germans are the ſame 
as in England; billiards, cards, dice, fencing, dan- 
cing, and the like. In ſummer, people of faſhion re- 
pair to places of public refort, and drink the waters. 
As to their field-diverſions, beſides their favourite one 
of hunting, they have bull and bear-beating, and the 
like. The inhabitants of Vienna live luxuriouſly, a 
great part of their time being ſpent in feaſting and ca- 
rouſing ; and in winter, when the ſeveral branches of 
the Danube are frozen over, and the ground covered 
with ſnow, the ladies take their recreations in ſledges 


of different ſhapes, ſuch as griffins, tygers, ſwans, 


ſcollop-thells, &c. Here the lady fits, dreſſed in vel- 
vet lined with rich furs, and adorned with laces and 
jewels, having on her head a velvet cap; and the ſledge 
is drawn by one horle, ſtag, or other creatures ſet 
off with plumes of feathers, ribbons, and bells. As 
this diverſion is taken chiefly in the night-time, ſer- 
vants ride before the ſledge with torches, and a gentle- 
man fitting on the ſledge behind guides the horſe. 

GERMEN, the ſeed-bud ; defined by Linnzus to 
be the baſe of the piſtillum, which contains the rudi- 
ments of the ſeed; and, in progreſs of vegetation, 
ſwells and becomes the ſeed-veſlel. 

In aſſimilating the vegetable and animal kingdoms, 
Linnzus denominatesthe feed-bud the ovarium or uterus 
of plants; and affirms its exiſtence to be chiefly at the 
time of the diſperſion of the male-duſt by the antheræ; 
as, after its impregnation, it becomes a ſeed-veſlel. 

GermeNn, by Pliny and the ancient botaniſts, is 
uſed to fignify a bud containing the rudiments of the 
leaves. Ke GEMMA. 

GERMINATIO, among botaniſts, comprehends the 
preciſe time which the ſeeds take to riſe after they have 
been committed to the ſoil.-— The different ſpecies of 
ſeedsare longer or ſhorter in riſing, according to the de- 
gree of heat which is proper to each. Millet, wheat, and 
ſeveral of the graſſes, rife in one day; blite, ſpinach, 
beans, muſtard, kidney-beans, turneps, and rocket, in 
three days; lettuce and dill, in four; cucumber, gourd, 
melon, and.creſs, in five; radiſh and beet, in fix; 
barley, in ſeven ; orach, in eight; purſlane, in nine; 
cabbage, in ten; hyſſop, in thirty; parſley, in forty or 
fifty days; peach, almond, walnut, cheſnut, pzony, 
horned-poppy, hypecoum, and ranunculus falcatus, in 
one year; roſe-buſh, cornel-tree, hawthorn, medlar, 
and hazel-nut, in two. The ſeeds of ſome ſpecies of 
orchis, and of ſome liliaceous plants, never riſe at all. 
Of ſeeds, ſome require to be ſowed almoſt as ſoon as 

they are ripe, otherwiſe they will not ſprout or ger- 
minate. Of this kind are the ſeeds of coffee and 
fraxinella. Others, particularly thoſe of the pea- 
bloom flowers, preſerve their germinating faculty for 
a ſeries of years. —Mr Adanſon aſſerts, that the ſen- 
ſitive plant retains that virtue for thirty or forty years. 

Air and water are the agents of germination. The 

humidity of the air alone makes Wal feeds to riſe 
that are expoſed to it. Seeds too are obſerved to riſe 
in water, without the intervention of earth : but wa- 
ter, without air, is inſufficient. Mr Homberg's expe- 
riments on this head are deciſive. He put ſeveral ſeeds 
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under the exhauſted-receiver of an air. 
view to eſtabliſh ſomething certain on 
germination, Some of them did not ri 
the greateſt part of thoſe which did, m 
and feeble productions. 

Thus it is for want of air that ſeeds 
ried at a very great depth in the earth 
but indifferently,. or do not riſe at all. 

They frequently preſerve, however, 
e for many years, within the 
earth; and it is not unuſual, upon a piece 
being newly dug to a * doh, wp wer 
ſoon after covered with ſeveral plants, which had not 
been ſeen there in the memory of man. 

Were this precaution frequently repeated, it would 
doubtleſs be the means of recovering certain ſpecies of 
plants which are regarded as loſt ; or which perhaps 
never coming to the knowledge of botaniſts, might 
hence appear the reſult of -a new creation, 

Some ſeeds require a greater quantity of air than 
others. Thus purſlane, which does not riſe till after 
lettuce in the free air, riſes before it in vacuo ; and 
both proſper but little, or periſh altogether, whit 
creſſes vegetate as freely as in the open air. 

GERVAISE, (or Gervast), of Tilbury, a fl. 
mous Engliſh writer of the 13th century ; thus named 
from his being born at Tilbury on the Thames. He was 
nephew to Henry II. king of England ; and was in 
great credit with Otho IV. emperor of Germany, to 
whom he dedicated a Deſcription of the world, and a 
Chronicle. He alſo compoſed a hiitory of England, 
that of the Holy Land, and other works. 

GERUND, in grammar, a verbal noun of the neu- 
ter gender, partaking of the nature of a participle, 
declinable only in the ſingular number, through all 
the caſes except the vocative; as nom. amandum, gen. 
amandi, dat. amandi, accuſ. amandum, abl. amanie. 
The word is formed of the Latin gerundivus, and that 
from the verb gerere, © to bear.” 

The gerund expreſſes not only the time, but allo the 
manner, of an action; as, © he fell in running pot.” 
—It differs from the participle, in that it expreſſes the 
time, which the participle does not; and from the 
tenſe properly ſo called, in that it expreſſes the manrer, 
which the tenſe does not. 

Grammarians are much embarraſſed to ſettle the n 
ture and character of the gerundt. It is certain they 
are not verbs, nor diſtin moods of verbs, in regard 
they do not mark any judgment, or affirmation of the 
mind, which is the eſſence of a verb. And, beſide, 
they have caſes ; which verbs have not. Some, ther efore, 
will have them to be adjectives paſſive, whoſe ſubſtan- 
tive is the infinitive of the verb: on this footing tht} 
denominate them verbal nouns, or names formed 0 
verbs, and retaining the ordinary regimen thereo!. 
Thus, ſay they, tempus eſt legendi librot, ot libro. lh 
is as much as to ſay, tempus eft 7% le ere libros, ve 
brorum. But others ſtand up againſt this deciſion. 4 

GESNER (Conrad), a celebrated phyfici3n 3 
naturaliſt, was born at Zurich, in 1 516, 2 
niſhed his ſtudies in France, be travelled into pn 
and taught medicine and philoſophy in his own 2 
try with extraordinary reputation. He _ tt 
ed with the languages; and excelled ſo muc 1 * 
ral biſtory, that he was ſurnamed. the Pliny e nn 
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| jed in 1865, leaving many works be- 
wry, dhe priveifel 55 which = rag A hiſtory of 
i. 3 plants, and foſſils; 2. Bibliotheca Unjverſa- 

1 7 'A Greek and Latin lexicon. 
"GESTATION, among phyſicians. See PrEG- 
GES TRICIA. a province of Sweden, bounded by 
Helfingia on the north, by the Bothnic gulph on the 
eat, by Upland on the ſouth, and by Dalecarlia on 
be TURE, in rhetoric, conhſts chiefly in the pro- 
per action of the hands and face. See Dreraua- 
nov, ne xii, and OraTORY, n 130, 131. 

GETHIN (Lady Grace), an Engliſh lady of un- 
common parts, was the daughter of Sir George Nor- 
ton of Abbots-Leigh in Somerſetſhire, and born in 
the year 1676, She had all the advantages of a libe- 
al education; and became the wife of Sir Richard 
Cethin, of Gethin- Grott in Ireland. She was miſ- 
refs of great accompliſhments, natural and acquired, 
but did not live long enough to diſplay them to the 
world; for ſhe died in the 21ſt year of her age. She 
was buried in Weſt minſter-abbay, where a beautiful 
monument with an inſcription is erected over; and, for 
perpetuating her memory, proviſion was made for a 
ſermon to be preached in Weſtminſter-abbey, yearly, 
on Aſh-Wedneſday for ever. She wrote, and left be- 
bind her, in looſe papers, a work, which, ſoon after 
her death, was methodized, and publiſhed under the 
title of © Neliguiæ Gethiniane : or, Some remains of 
« the moſt ingenious and excellent lady, Grace lady 
« Gethin, lately deceaſed. Being a collection of choice 
* diſcourſes, pleaſant apophthegms, and witty ſea- 
 tences. Written by her, for the moſt part, by way 
* of eſſay, and at ſpare hours.” Lond. 1700, 4to ; 
with her picture before it. | | 

GLUM, Avens, or Herb-Bennet ; a genus of the 
pentagywa order, belonging to the icoſandria claſs of 
pants, There are five ſpecics, of which the moſt re- 
narkable are, 1. The urbanum, with thick fibrous 
roots of an aromatic taſte, rough, ſerrated leaves, and 
"right, round, hairy ſtalks terminated by large yel- 
low lowers, ſucceeded by globular fruit. 2. The ri- 
vale, with a very thick, fleſhy, and fibrous root, hairy 
larcs, and upright talks, 10 or 12 inches high, ter- 
minated by purple flowers nodding on one ſide. Of 
ins there are varieties with red and with yellow flow- 
ers—Both theſe are natives of Britain, and are eaſily 
Popapated either by the root or ſeed. The roots of 
irlt, gathered in the ſpring before the ſtem comes 
p, and infuſed in ale, give it a pleaſant flavour, and 
* its growing-ſour. Infuſed in wine, they have 
3 virtue, The taſte is mildly auſtere and aro- 

woe, pectally when the plant grows in warm dry 
= ns; but in moiſt ſhady places, it hath little vir- 
orfer 2 goats, ſheep, and ſwine, eat the plant; 
bend : not fond of it.— The powdered root of the 

pecies will cure tertian agues, and is dail 
uſed for th g. * 
at purpoſe by the Canadians. Sheep and 


doat 7: 
"oh plant; cows, horſes, and ſwine, are not 


. I. a city of the Auſtrian Netherlands, ca- 
geb © province of Flanders. It is ſeated on four 
0 * vers, the Scheld, the Lys, the Lieve, and 
dere, which run through it, and divide it into 
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canals, Theſe form 26 little ifles, over which there Ghent 
are 300 bridges: among which there is one remark- 
able for a ſtatue of braſs of a young man who was ob- 
liged to cut off his father's head; but as he was going 
to ſtrike, the blade flew into the air, and the hilt remain- 
ed in his hand, upon which they were both pardoned. 
There is a picture of the whole tranſaction in the town- 
houſe. Ghent is ſurrounded with walls and other for- 
tifications, and is tolerably ſtrong for a place of its 
circumference. But all the ground within the walls 1s 
not built upon. The ſtreets are large and well paved, 
the market-places ſpacious, and the houſes built with 
brick, But the Friday's market-place is the largeſt, 
and is remarkable for the {tatue of Charles V. which 
ſtands upon a pedeſtal in the imperial habit. That of 
Cortere is remarkable for a fine walk under ſeveral rows 
of trees. In 1737 a fine opera-houſe was built here, 
and a guard-houſe for the garriſon. Near the town is 
a very high tower, with a handſome clock and chimes. 
The great bell weighs 11,000 pounds, 

This town is famous ſor the pacifications ſigned 
here, in 1526, for ſettling the tranquillity of the Se- 
venteen Provinces, which was afterwards confirmed by 
the king of Spain. It was taken by Lewis XIV. in 
1678, who afterwards reſtored it. The French took 
poſſeſſion of it again after the death of Charles II. of 
Spain. In 1706, it was taken by the duke of Marl- 
borough ; and by the French, in 1708 but it was re- 
taken the ſame year. Laſt of all, the French took it 
by ſurpriſe after the battle of Fontenoy; but at the 
peace of Aix la Chapelle, it was rendered back. This 
is the birth-place of John of Gaunt, It is very well 
ſeated for trade, on account of its rivers and canals. It 
carries on a great commerce in corn; and has linen, 
wdollen, and ſilk manufactures. E. Long. 4. o. N. 
Lat. 51. 24. | 

GIAGH, in chronology, a cycle of 12 years; in 
uſe among the Turks and Cathayans. 

Each year of the giagh bears a name of ſome ani- 
mal: the firſt, that of a mouſe; the ſecond, that of a 
bullock ; the third, of a lynx or leopard: the fourth, 
of a hare ; the fifth, of a crocodile; the ſixth, of a 
ſerpent ; the ſeventh, of a horſe; - the eighth, of a 
ſheep ; the ninth, of a monkey; the tenth, of a hen 
the eleventh, of a dog; and the twelfth, of a hok. 

They alſo diride the day into 12 parts, which they. 
call giaghs, and diſtinguiſh them by the name of fume 
animals. Each giagh contains two of our bours, and 
is divided into eight kehs, as many as there are quar- 
ters in our hours. | 

GIALLOLINO, in natural hiſtory, a fine yellow 
pigment much uſed under the name of NarLEes YEL- 
LOW. 

GIANT, a perſon of extraordinary bulk and ſta- 
ture. | 

The romances of all ages have furniſhed us with ſo 
many extravagant accounts of giants of incredible bulk 
and ſtrength, that the exiſtence of ſuch people is now 
generally. diſbelieved. It is commonly thought, that the 
ſtature of man hath been the ſame in all ages; and ſome 
have even pretended to dewon/trate the impoſſibility of 
the exiſleuee of giants mathematically. Of theie our 
countryman M*<Laurin hath been the moſt explicit. 
„ In general, (ſays he), it will eaſily appear, that the 
eltorts tending to deſtroy the colheſion of beams 2 
rom 
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from their own gravity only, increaſe in the quadru- 
plicate ratio of their lengths but that the oppoſite 
efforts tending to preſerve their coheſion, increaſe only 
in the triplicate proportion of the ſame lengths. From 
which it follows, that the greater beams mult be in 
greater danger of breaking 4 the leſſer ſimilar ones; 
and that though a leſſer beam may be firm and ſecure, 
yet a greater ſimilar one may be made ſo long, that it 
will neceſſarily break by its own weight. Hence Ga- 
hleo juſtly concludes, that what appears very tirm, and 
ſucceeds very well in models, may be very weak and 
infirm, or even fall to pieces by its own weight, when 
it comes to be executed in large dimenſions according 
to the model, 

„ From the ſame principle he argues, that there are 
neceſſary limits in the operations of natnre and art, 
which they cannot : in magnitude. Were trees 
of a very enormous ſize, their branches would fall by 
their own weight. Large animals have not ftrength 
in 1 to their ſize; and if there were any land- 
animals much larger than thoſe we know, they could 
hardly move, and would be perpetually ſubje& to 
the moſt dangerous accidents. As to the animals 
of the ſea, indeed, the caſe is different ; for the gra- 
vity of the water in a great meaſure ſuſtains thoſe a- 
nimals; and in fact, theſe are known ſometimes to be 
vaſtly larger than the greateſt land-animals. Nor does 
it avail againſt this doctrine to tell us, that bones have 
ſometimes been found which were ſuppoſed to have 
belonged to giants of immenſe ſize; ſuch as the ſkele- 
tons mentioned by Strabo and Pliny, the former of 
which was 60 cubits high, and the latter 46: for na- 
turaliſts have concluded on juſt grounds, that in ſome 
caſes theſe bones had belonged. to elephants ; and that 
the larger ones were bones of whales, which had been 
brought to the places where they were found by the 
revolutions of nature that have happened in paft times. 
Though it muſt be owned, that there appears no rea- 
fon why there may not have been men who have ex- 
ceeded by ſome feet in height the talleſt we have 
ſeen.” | 

It will eaſily be ſeen, that arguments of this kind 
can never be coneluſive; becauſe, along with an in- 
creaſe of ftature in any animal, we muſt always ſup- 
poſe a proportional increaſe in the coheſion of the parts 
of its body. Large works ſometimes fail when con- 
firucted on the plan of models, becauſe the coheſion of 
the materials whereof the model is made and of the 
large work are the ſame ; but a difference in this re- 
ſpect will produce a very remarkable difference in the 
ultimate reſult. Thus, ſuppoſe a model is made of fir- 
wood, the model may be firm and ſtrong enough ; but 
a large work made alſo of fir, when executed accord- 


ing to the plan of the model, may be ſo weak that it 


will fall to pieces with its own weight. If, however, 
we make uſe of iron for the large work inſtead of fir, 
the whole will be ſufficiently ſtrong, even though made 
exactly according to the plan of the model. The like 
may be ſaid with regard to large and ſmall animals, If 
we could find an animal whoſe bones exceeded in hard- 
neſs and ftrength the bones of other animals as much 
as iron exceeds fir, ſuch an animal might be of a mon- 
ſtrous ſize, and yet be exceedingly ſtrong. In like 
manner, if we ſuppoſe the fleſh and bones of a giant to 
be greatly ſuperior in hardneſs and ſtrength to the 
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bones of other men, the preat ſize of h; | 
no object ion at all to his rength. The or 4 
matter, therefore, concerning the exiſtence of * 
muſt reſt on the eredibility of the accounts we hav . 
thoſe who pretend to have ſeen them, and not on "a 
arguments drawn à priori. mY 

In the ſcripture we are told of giants, who v. 
produced from the marriages of the hn wh 

8 : 6 of God with 
the daughters of men. But of this Pallage no ſufficient 
explanation hath yet been found: nor can we be "0 
that the word tranſlated giants does there imply any ex. 
traordinary ſtature; ſeeing in other places it is explain. 
ed by falling away, revolting, or tranſgreſſiing. In o- 
ther places of ſcripture, however, giants, with their 
dimenſions, are mentioned in ſuch a manner that we 
cannot poſſibly doubt; as in the caſe of Og king of Ba. 
ſhan, and Goliath. In a memoir read before the Ac. 
demy of Sciences at Rouen, M. Le Cat gives the fol. 
lowing account of giants that are ſaid to have exiſted ia 
different ages, 

„ Profane hiſtorians have given ſeven feet of height 
to Hercules their firſt hero; and in our days we have 
ſeen men eight feet high. The giant who was ſhewn 
in Rouen, in 1735, meaſured eight feet ſome inches, 
The emperor Maximin was of that ſize; Skenkius and 
Platerus, phyficians of the laſt century, ſaw ſeveral of 
that ſtature ; and Goropius ſaw a girl who was ten 
feet high. —The body of Oreſtes, according to the 
Greeks, was eleven feet and a half; the giant Galba- 
ra, brought from Arabia to Rome under Claudius 
Cæſar, was near ten feet; and the bones of Secondil- 
la and Puſio, keepers of the gardens of Salluſt, were 
but fix inches ſhorter. Funnam, a Scotſman, who li- 
ved in the time of Eugene II. king of Scotland, mea- 
ſured eleven feet and a half: and Jacob le Maire, in 
his voyage to the ſtreights of Magellan, reports, that, 
on the 17th of December 1615, they found at Port De- 
fire ſeveral graves covered with ſtones ; and having the 
curioſity to remove the ſtones, they diſcovered human 
ſkeletons of ten and eleven feet long. The chevalier 
Scory, in his voyage to the Pike cf Tenerife, ſays, 
that they found in one of the ſepulchre caverns of that 
mountain the head of a Guanche which had 80 tecth, 
and that the body was not leſs than 15 fect long. The 
giant Ferragus, ſlain by Orlando nephew of Charle- 
magne, was 18 feet high. Rioland, a celebrated ana- 
tomiſt, who wrote in 1614, ſays, that ſome years be- 
fore there was to be ſeen in the ſuburbs of St Germain 
the tomb of the giant Iſoret, who was 20 feet bigh. 
In Rouen, in 1509, in digging in the ditches best 
the Dominicans, they found a ftone-tomb containing 
a ſkeleton whoſe ſkull held a buſhel of corn, and ben 
ſhin-bone reached up to the girdle of tne talleſt - 
there, being about. four feet long, and 2 
the body muſt have been 17 or 18 feet high. bp" 
the tomb was a plate of copper, whereon w33 eng 
ved, „ In this tomb lies the noble and puiſſant 107% 
the chevalier Ricon de Vallemont, and his ooh 
Platerus, a famous phyſician, declares, that he w 
Lucerne the true human bones of a ſubject v. u- 
muſt have been at leaſt 19 feet high. Tree Bu: 
phine boaſts of poſſeſſing the bones of the = a 
cart, tyrant of the Vivarais, who was uw Donis 
row by the count De Cabillon his vaſſal. The --ylation 
cans had a part of the ſhin-bone, with the art! 7 
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of the knee, and his figure painted in freſco, with 


„. ot dnnn, mewing that this giant was 22 feet and 
i 28d that his bones - 455 found in 1705, 
a hat banks of the Morderi, a little river at the foot 
the mountain of Cruſſol, upon which (tradition ſays) 
ant dwelt. Ae 
any 11. 1613, ſome maſons digging near the 
ruins of a caſtle in Dauphiné, in a field which (by tra- 
dition) had long been called the giant”s field, at the 
depth of 18 feet diſcovered a brick-tomb 30 feet long, 
12 fcet wide, and 8 feet high ; on which was a grey 
fone, with the words Theutobochus Rex cut thereon. 
When the tomb was opened, they found a human ſke- 
leron entire, 25 feet and a half long, 10 feet wide a- 
croſs the ſhoulders, and five feet deep from the breaſt- 
bone to the back. His teeth were about the ſize cach 
of an ox's foot, and bis ſhin-bone meaſured four feet. 
Near Mazarino, in Sicily, in 1516, was found a giant 
zo feet high; his head was the fize of an hogſhead, 
| 2nd each of his teeth weighed five ounces. Near 
Palermo, in the valley of Mazara, in Sicily, a ſſceleton 
of a giant 30 feet long was found, in the year 1548; 
and another of 33 feet high, in 1550; and many curi- 
ous perſons have preſerved ſeveral of theſe gigantic bones. 
© The Athenians found near their city two famous 
ſkeletons, one of 34 and the other of 36 feet high. 

« At Toto, in Bohemia, in 758, was faund a ikele- 
ton, the head of which could ſcarce be encompaſſed by 
the arms of two men together, and whoſe Jegs, which 
they (till keep in the caſtle of that city, were 26 feet 
long. The ſkull of the giant found in Macedonia, Sep- 
tember 1691, held 210 pounds of corn. 

„The celebrated Sir Hans Sloane, who treated 
thiz matter very learnedly, does not doubt theſe facts; 
but thinks the bones were thoſe of elephants, whales, 
or other enormous animals. | 

Elephants bones may be ſhewn for thoſe of giants; 
but they can never impoſe on connoiſſeurs. Whales, 
which, by their immenſe bulk, are more proper to be 
ſubſtituted for the largeſt giants, bave neither arms 
nor legs; and the head of that animal hath not the leaſt 
reſemblance to that of a man. If it be true, there- 
fore, that a great number of the gigantic bones which 
ve have mentioned have been ſeen by anatomiſts, and 
by them have been reputed real human bones, the exift- 
ence of giants is proved.“ . 

With regard to the eredibility of all, or any of 
* accounts, it is difficult to determine any thing. 
SENS CE, 

b. are preſerved, we have indeed a 
mo of — ons of a giant, in compariſon 
lr oe OI -' mw — Nor in- 
clephant; for an elephant ſilelk r be I 8 
in Compariſon of ſuch j 

< . of ſuch an enormous monſter, But if 
r 
ſited, ang dh -—_ have _ een frequently 
the learned TE 4 war deſcriptions of them given by 
certain, Wende 2 into that country. It 
nen conſiderabie 2 75 t uy have _ _—_ of 
al the Roman Pia eeding the common ſtature. 41 hus, 

bags altorians inform us, that the Gauls and 
thit the TOR the Italians in ſize, and it appears 
ature Gags in thoſe days were of much the ſame 


Vol. V. tus r of the preſent age. Among 
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theſe northern nations, it is alſo probable, that there Gis 
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would be as great differences in ſtature, as there are 
among the preſent race of men. If that can be al- 
lowed, we may eaſily believe that ſome of theſe bar- 
barians might be called giants, without any great im- 
propriety. Of this ſuperiority of ſize, indeed, the 
hiſtorian Florus gives a notable inſtance in Teutobo- 
chus, abovementioned, king of the Tevtones; who 
being defeated and taken priſoner by Marius, was car- 
ried 1n triumph before him at Rome, when his head 
reached above the trophies that were carried in the 
ſame proceſſion. 

But whether theſe accounts are credited or not, we 
are very certain, that the ſtature of the human body 
is by no means abſolutely fixed. We are ourſelves a 
kind of giants in compariſon of the Laplander; nor 
are theſe the moſt diminutive people to be found upon 
the earth. The abbe la Chappe, in his journey into 
Siberia in order to obſerve the laſt tranſit of Venus, 
paſſed through a village inhabited by people called 
W:tiacks, neither men nor women of whom were above 
four feet high. The accounts of the Patagonians alſo, 
which canuot be entirely diſcredited, render it very 
-probable, - that ſomewhere in South America there is 
a race of people very conſiderably exceeding the com- 
mon ſize of mankind, and conſequently that we can- 
not altogether diſcredit the relations of giants handed 
down to us by ancient authors; though what degree 
of credit we ought to give them, is not eaſy to be 
determined. | 

GianTs-Cauſeway, a valt colled ion of Baſaltic pil- 
lars in the county of Antrim in Ircland. Sce the ar- 
ticle BasALTEs. 

The principal or grand cauſeway, for there are 
ſeveral leſs conſiderable and ſcattered fragments of ſi- 
milar workmanſhip, conſiſts of a moſt irregular ar- 
rangement of many hundred thouſands of columns of a 
black kind of rock, hard as marble : almoſt all of 
them are of a pentagonal figure, but ſo cloſely and 
compactly ſituated on their ſides, though perfectly 
diſtinct from top to bottom, that ſcarce any thing can 
be introduced between them. The columns are of an 
unequal height and breadth ; ſome of the higheſt, vi- 
ble above the ſurface of the ſtrand, and at the foot 
of the impending angular precipice, may. be about 20 
feet ; they do not exceed this height, at leaſt none of 
the principal arrangement. How deep they are fixed 
in the ſtrand, was never yet diſcovered. This grand 
arrangement extends nearly 200 yards, viſible at low 
water; how far beyond, is uncertain : from its deelin- 
ing appearance, however, at low water, it is probable 


it does not extend under water to a diſtance auy thin 


equal to what is ſeen above. The breadth of the 
principal cauſeway, which runs out in one. continued 
range of columns, is, in general, from 20 to zo feet; 
at one place or two it may be nearly 40 for a few 
yards. In this account are excluded the broken and 
ſcattered pieces of the ſame kind of conſtruction, that 
are detached from the ſides of the grand cauſeway, as 


they do not appear to have ever been contiguous to the 


principal arrangement, though they have frequently 
been taken into the width; which has been the cauſe 
of ſuch wild and diſſimilar repreſentations of this cauſe- 
way, which different accounts have exhibited. The 
higheſt part of this cauſeway is the narrowelt at the 
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Giant, very foot of the impending cliff, from whence the 


whole projects, where, for four or five yards, it is not 
above ten or fifteen feet wide. The columns of this 
narrow part incline from a perpendicular a little to the 
weſtward, and form a ſlope on their tops, by the very 
unequal height of the columns on the two fides, by 
which an aſcent is made at the foot of the cliff, from 
the head of one column to the next above, gradatim, 
to the top of the great cauſeway, which, at the di- 
ſtance of half a dozen yards from the cliff, obtains a 
perpendicular poſition, and, lowering in its general 


height, widens to about 20 or between 20 and 30 feet, 


and for 100 yards nearly is always above water. The 
tops of the columns for this length being nearly of an 
equal height, they form a grand and ſingular parade, 
that may be eaſily walked on, rather inclining to the 
water's edge. But from high water-mark, as it is 
perpetually waſhed by the — ſurges on every 
return of the tide, the platform lowers conſiderably, 
and becomes more and more uneven, ſo as not to be 
walked on but with the greateſt care. At the diſtance 
of 150 yards from the cliff, it turns a little to the eaſt 
for 20 or 30 yards, and then ſinks into the ſea. The 
figure of theſe columns is almaſt unexceptionably pen- 
tagonal, or compoſed of five ſides; there are but very 
few of any other figure introduced : ſome few there 
are of three, four, and fix fides, but the generality of 
them are five-fided, and the ſpectator muſt look very 
nicely to find any of a different conſtruction: yet 
what 1s very extraordinary, and particularly curious, 
there are not two columns in ten thouſand to be found, 
that either have their ſides equal among themſelves, 
or whoſe figures are alike. Nor is the compoſition of 
theſe columns or pillars leſs deſerving the attention of 
the curious ſpectator. They are not of one ſolid ſtone 
in an vpright poſition ; but compoſed of ſeveral ſhort 
lengths, curiouſly joined, not with flat ſurfaces, but 
articulated into each other like ball and ſocket, or 
like the joints in the vertebræ of ſome of the larger 
kind of fiſh, the one end at the joint having a cavity, 
into which the convex end of the oppoſite is exactly 
fitted. This is not viſible, but by disjoining the two 
ſtones. The depth of the concavity or convexity is 

enerally about three or four inches. And what is 
15 farther remarkable of the joint, the convexity, and 
the correſpondent concavity, is not conformed to the 
external angular figure of the column, but exactly 
round, and as large as the ſize or diameter of the co- 
lumn will admit; and, conſequently, as the angles of 
theſe columns are, in general, extremely unequal, the 
circular edges of the joint are ſeldom coincident with 
more than two or three ſides of the pentagonal, and 
from the edge of the circular part of the joint to the 
exterior ſides and angles they are quite plain. It is 
{till farther very remarkable, likewiſe, that the arti- 
culations of theſe joints are frequently inverted; in 
ſome the concavity is upwards, in others the reverſe. 
This occaſions that variety and mixture of concavities 
and convexities on the tops of the columns, which is 
obſervable throughout the platform of this cauſeway, 
yet without any diſcoverable deſign or regularity with 
reſpect to the number of either. The — alſo, 
of theſe particular ſtones, from joint to joint, is va- 
rious: in general, they are from 18 to 24 inches long; 
and, for the moſt part, longer toward the bottom of 


and detached pieces of the ſame kind of workmanſhip, 


by 
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the columns than nearer the top, and the a 
of the joints ſomething deeper. The fize 
likewiſe, of the columns is as different — 
and figure; in mage. they are from 1 5 
in diameter. here are really no traces 
or deſign diſcovered throughout the wh 
tion, except in the form of the joint, 
riably by an articulation of the convex into the © 
cave of the piece next above or below it; nor are ther 
any traces of a finiſhing in any part, either in he; 1 
length, or breadth, of this curious cauſeway. If the | 
is here and there a ſmooth top to any of the E 
above water, there are others juſt by, of equal height 
that are more or leſs convex or concave, which td 
them to have been joined to pieces that have been 
waſhed or by other means taken off, And undouht. 
edly thoſe parts that are always above water have, 
from time to time, been made as even as might be; 
and the remaining ſurfaces of the joints muſt naturally 
have been worn ſmoother by the conſtant friction of 
weather. and walking, than where the ſea, at every 
tide, is beating upon it and continually removing 
ſome of the upper ſtones and expoſing freſh joints. 
And farther, as theſe columns preſerve their diameters 
from top to bottom, in all the exterior ones, which 
have two or three ſides expoſed to view, the ſame may, 
with reaſon, be inferred of the interior columns, whole 
tops only are viſible. Yet what is very extraordinary; 
and equally curious, in this phenomenon, is, that not- 
withſtanding the univerſal diſſimilitude of the columns, 
both as to their figure and diameter, and thoughper- 
fealy diſtin from top to bottom, yet is the whole 
arrangement ſo cloſely combined at all points, that 
hardly a knife can be introduced between them ether 
on the ſides or angles. And it is really a moſt curious 
piece of entertainment to examine the cloſe contexture 
and nice inſertion of ſuch an infinite variety of angular 
figures as are exhibited on the ſurface of this grand 
parade. From the infinite diſſimilarity of the figure 
of theſe columns, this will appear a moſt ſurpriſing 
circumſtance to the curious ſpeRator ; and would 1t- 
cline him to believe it a work of human art, were K 
not, on the other hand, inconceivable that the wit 
or invention of man ſhould conſtruct and combine ſuch 
an infinite number of columns, which ſhould have a 
general apparent likeneſs, and yet be fo univerſally 
diſſimilar in their figure, as that, from the minvtelt 
examination, not two in ten or twenty thouſand ſhould 
be found, whoſe angles and fides are equal among 
themſelves, or of the one column to thoſe of the ocher. 
That it is the work of nature, there can be no — 
to an attentive ſpectator, who carefully ſurveys t . 
general form and ſituation, with the infinitely (oe 
figuration of the ſeveral parts of this cauſeway» Le 
a in the outlines 
are no traces of regularity or deſign in t wrde 
his curious phenomenon; which, including the brok 


rtieulation t 
or diameter, 
their length 
to 20 inches 
of uniformity 
ole combing. 
which is Inva- 


are extremely ſcattered and confuſed, and, your. 
they might originally, do not, at preſent, fe ; 
have any connection with the grand or 5 7 
cauſe way, as to any ſuppoſable elign or 1 
firſt conſtruction, and as little 05 can be Auen 
from the figure or ſituation of the ſeveral —_— 
arts. The whole exhibition is, indeed, ex 
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confuſed, diſuniform, and deſtitute of ever) wo 
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efign in its original conſtruction. But 
2 — a its origins to have 
0 1 nature, is, that the very cliffs, at a great 
3 from the cauſeway, eſpecially in the bay to 
the eaſtward, exhibit, at many places, the ſame kind 
columns, figured and jointed in all reſpects like 
hoſe of the grand cauſeway : ſome of them are ſeen 
— to the top of the cliff, which in general, in theſe 
hay to the eaſt and welt of the cauſeway, is near 300 
pet. in height 3 others again are ſeen about midway, 
1nd at different elevations from the ſtrand. A very 
-onfiderable expoſure of them is ſeen in the very bot- 
dom of the bay to the eaſt ward, near a hundred rods from 
(be cauſeway, where the earth has evidently fallen 
yay from them upon the ſtrand, and exhibits a moſt 
curious arrangement of many of theſe pentagonal co- 
ſunns, in a perpendicular poſition, ſupporting, in = 
pearance, a cliff of r ſtrata of * clay, 8 5 
*. to the height of 150 feet or more, above, Some 
0 theſe — are — 30 and 40 feet high, 
from the top of the ſloping bank below them ; and, 
being longeſt in the middle of the arrangement, ſhort- 
ning on either hand in view, they have objained the 
appellation of organs, from a rude likeneſs, in this par- 
ticular to the exterior or _ —_ of that _ 
ment; and as there are few broken pieces on the 
rand near it, it is probable that the outfide range of 
columns that now appears, is really the original exte- 
rior line, to the ſeaward, of this collection. But how 
far they _— internally into the bowels of the in- 
cumbent cliff, is unknown. The very ſubſtance, in- 
m of _ part - the cliff which —— to a point, 
tween the two bays on the eaſt and weft of the 
cuſeway, ſeems compoſed of this kind of materials; 
for beſides the 2 that are ſeen on the ſides 
of the cliff that circulate to the bottom of the bays, 
particularly the eaſtern fide, there is, at the very point 
of the cliff, and juſt above the narrow and higheſt part 
of the cauſeway, a long collection of them ſeen, whoſe 
8 — tops — appearing without the ſloping bank, 
pamiy new them to be in an oblique poſition, and a- 
bout balf. way between the per * 2 and horizon- 
tal P oe P . . 
al, The heads of theſe, likewiſe, are of mixed ſur- 
ces, convex and concave, and the columns evidently 
pear to have been removed from their original up- 
"git, to their preſent inclining or oblique poſition, 
y the linking or falling of the cliff. 
SUBBOUS, a term in medicine, denoting any pro- 
. dance or convexity of the body, as a perſon 
my or hump-backed. 
Ny are much more ſubje& to gibboſity than ad- 
* nd it oftener proceeds from external than internal 
1 ®. A fall, blow, or the like, frequently thus 
. bang bones of infants. When it proceeds 
in of th ligaments that fat fn the ige, on 6 ee 
i , ri 
* UAE though the ſpine may be inflected fore- 
510 r vertebrz thrown out by a too ſtrong 
if not nd, —_ oj the pve ee 2 
ee þ- ed, grows up and fixes as the bones 
3 adults it is totally irretrievable : but 
few ae 1 n r is recent, and the perſon young, 
= mackin? * 0 e The common method is 
Made to preſs Palteboard, wood, or ſteel, which is 
Prels principally on the gibbous part; and 
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this by long wearing may ſet all right. The ſurgeons, 
however, have a different inſtrument, which they call 
a croſt, much more efficacious, though not quite ſo 
convenient in the wearing, By the uſe of this, the 
parts are always prevented from growing any worſe, 
and are often cured. During the application of theſe 
aſſiſlances, the parts ſhould: be at times rubbed with 
hungary-water, ſpirit of lavender, or the like, and 
defended with a ſtrengthening plaſter. 

G1BB0vus, in aſtronomy, a term uſed in reference to 
the enlightened parts of the moon, whilſt ſhe is mo- 
ving from the firſt quarter to the full, and from the 
full to the laſt quarter; for all that time the dark part 
appears horned, or falcated ; and the light one hunch- 
ed out, convex, or gibbous. | 

GIBELINS, or G1stLLixs, a famous faction in Ita- 
ly, oppoſite to another called the Gurus. 

Theſe two factions ravaged and laid waſte Italy for 
a long ſeries of years; ſo that the hiſtory of that coun- 
try, for the ſpace of two centuries, is no more than 
a detail of their mutual violences and ſlaughters. The 
Gibelins ſtood for the emperor againſt the pope : but 
concerning their origin and the reaſon of their names, 
we have but a very obſcure account. According to 
the generality of authors, they roſe about the year 
1240, upon the emperor Fredrick II. 's being excom- 
municated by the pope Gregory IX. Other writers 
maintain, that the two factions aroſe ten years before, 
though ſtill under the ſame pope and emperor. But 
the moſt probable opinion is that of Maimbourg, who 
ſays, that the two faQions of Guelphs and Gibellins 
aroſe from a quarrel] between two ancient and illuſtri- 
ous houſes on the confines of Germany, that of the 
Henries of Gibeling, and that of the Guelphs of A- 
dorf. See ( Hiſtory of) ITALY, 

GIBET, a machine in manner of a gallows, where- 
on notoriouscriminals, after execution, are hung in irons 
or chains, as ſpectacles in terrorem. See GaLLows. 
— The word in French, gibet, properly denotes what 
we call gallows: it is ſuppoſed to come originally 
from the Arabic gibe/, „ mount, or elevation of 
ground ;” by reaſon gibets are uſually placed on hills 
or eminences. 

GIBBET. See G1ner. 

GIBRALTAR, a famous promontory, or rather 
peninſula, of Spain, lying in N. Lat. 35 5o', W. 
Long. 5* 35'. To the ancients it was known by the 
name of Calpe, and was alſo called one of the Pillars of 
Hercules; by the Arabians it is called Gebel Tarek, that 
is, the Mount of Tarek, from Tarek, the name of the 
Saracen general who conquered Spain in the beginning 
of the eighth century. The whole is an immenſe rock, 
riſing perpendicularly about 440 yards, meaſuring, 


from north to fouth, about two Engliſh miles, but 


not above one in breadth from eaſt to welt. —The town 
lies along the bay on the welt fide of the mountain on 
a decline ; by which, generally ſpeaking, the rains 
paſs through it, and keep it clean. The old town was 
conſiderably larger than the new, which at preſent con- 
fiſts of between 4 and 500 houſes. Many of the ſtreets 
are narrow and irregular: the buildings are of dif- 
ferent materials; ſome of natural ſtone out of the quar- 
ries, ſome of a factitious or artificial ſtone, and a few 
of brick. The people are ſupplied with freſh provi- 
ſions chiefly from the coaſt of Barbary, with fruit, 

18 V2 roots, 
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Gibraltar. roots, and vegetablea, of all ſorts from thence, or from 


their own gardens. Beſides what is properly called the 
town, there are ſeveral ſpacious and commodious pub- 
lic edifices erected ; ſuch as barracks for the ſoldiers, 
with apartments for their officers, magazines of dif- 
ferent kinds, ſtorehouſes for proviſions, &c. The in- 
habitants, exclufive of the Britiſh ſubjects dependent 
on the garriſon, or who refide there from other motives, 
conſiſt of ſome Spaniards, a few Portugueſe, a conſi- 
derable number of Genoeſe, and about as many Jews ; 
making in the whole, according to Dr Campbell, be- 
tween two and three thouſand, without reckoning the 
garriſon; though ſome make them much fewer. The 
town may be ſaid to have two ports; the firſt lying to 
the north, and is proper only for {mall veſſels ; the o- 
ther is very commodious for large veſſels, and has a 
fine ſtone quay, The bay 1s very beautiful and capa- 
_ cions, being in breadth about five miles, and in depth 
eight or nine, with ſeveral ſmall rivers running into 
it. It is very advantageous to the place. There is no 
round to be found in the middle of it at an hundred 
thoms depth, ſo that a ſquadron may lie there in 
great ſafety ; the breezes from it are very refreſhing ; 
and it contributes likewiſe to the ſubſiſtence of the 1n- 
habitants, by ſapplying them with plenty of fiſh. 

The (trait of Cibcaftar, through which the ocean 
paſſes into the Mediterranean, thereby dividing Europe 
from Africa, runs from weſt to eaſt about 13 leagues. 
In this ſtrait there are three remarkable promontories 
or capes on the Spaniſh fide, and as many oppoſite to 

them on the Barbary fide. The firſt of theſe, on the 
fide of Spain, is cape Trefalgar, oppoſite to which is 
cape Spartel ; and in the neighbourhood of this ſtood 
the fortreſs of Tangier, once in the poſſeſſion of the 
Britiſh, The next on the Spaniſh fide is Tariſa; and 
over againſt it lies Malabata, near the town of Alcaſ- 
far, where the firaits are about five leagues broad. 
Laſtly, Gibraltar, facing the mountain of Abyla, 
near the fortreſs and town of Ceuta, which make the 
eaſtern entry of the ſtraits. 

The fortreſs of Gibraltar was formerly thought to 
be impregnable ; but, in 1704, it was propoſed by 
the two Engliſh Admirals Sir John Leake and Sir 
George Rooke, and by Prince George of Heſſe Darm- 
ſtadt, to attempt the reduction of it. The fleet en- 
tered the bay on the 21ſt of July; the prince landed 
a body of troops on the Iſthmus, between the bay and 
the Mediterranean; the fleet cannonaded the town 
from the bay; and a detachment of Engliſh ſeamen 
having debarked at Europa point, with ſome loſs, car- 
ried the outworks. This made ſuch an impreſſion on 
the inhabitants and the garriſon, that the governor 
(the Marquis de Salinas) capitulated ; and the Prince 
of Heſſe took poſſeſſion of the place on the 24th 
of the ſame month, with the lofs of leſs than 100 
men. The Spaniards, extremely ſenſible of the loſs 
they had ſuſtained, immediately ſent an army of to, ooo 
men, under the command of the Marquis le Villadari- 
as, to beſiege it; and at the ſame time the Count de 
Thoulouſe, who commanded the French fleet in the 
Mediterranean, pnt to fea in order to co-operate with 
the Spaniards. This produced the battle of Malaga, 
Auguſt 13th 1704, in which the French were defeated ; 
though Sir George Rooke was in no condition to pro- 
ſecute his victory, on account of Lis want of ammuni- 
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of Gibraltar, or to periſh in the attempt. They had 
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tion. The ſiege, however, went on, and 

ſo much preſfal, that if Sir John 1 7 aca 4 
ſent to its relief, bad arriyed one day later th I 
had been inevitably loſt. Five bundred-Spaviag fe 
bound themſelves by an oath, either to become — 2 
accordingly cancealed themſelves in ſom 

of Sole are many in the babes 22 
promontory. The mountain had alſo at that = 
many trees upon it, by which the Spaniards aſcend l 
and which were on that account afterwards cut * 
by the garriſon. The enterprize of the nen 
however, did not ſucceed; for, having . 
ſcale the walls, they were all to a man deſtroyed, Mar: 
ſhal de Teſſe then joined the Spaniſh army, with a 
conſiderable body of French troops, and the ſiege was 
continued for ſix months longer; when the French 
fleet being defeated by Sir John Leake®, they were for. 
ced to turn the ſiege into a blockade, The excellent J 
conduct, however, of Sir John Leake, and the Prince of 
Heſſe Darmſtadt, obliged them at laſt to abandon 
the enterprize. On the concluſion of the war, the 
fortreſs of Gibraltar was ceded to Britain, but with- 
out any territory; and ever fince the Spaniards hate 
fortified lines on the Iſthmus, to prevent any comiu- 
nication between the garriſon and the country, They 
have ever ſince continued to behold it with a jealous 
eye, and have meditated ſeveral attempts againſt it, 
In 1727 they again beßeged it in form with a great 
army : but having made very little progreſs during 
four months, which they conſumed before it, a cr{la- 
tion of arms took place; and no further attempt has 
been made till the preſent year (1779.) 

The poſſeſſion of Gibraltar is of very great conſe- 
quence to Britain. It not only gives us the command 
of the Straits, and their navigation: but affords re. 
freſhment and accommodation to our fleets in time of 
war, and to our merchantmen at all times ; which, to 
a maritime power, is of very great advantage. From 
its ſituation, it divides both the kingdoms of France 
and Spain; that is, it hinders a ready communica- 
tion by ſea between the different parts of theſe king- 
doms. This, of courſe, hinders the conjunction of 
the fleets and ſquadrons with each other, or at lealt 
renders it ſo difficult as to be a perpetual check upon 
theſe amhitious powers. It awes alſo the piratical 
ſtates of Barbary, and in like manner the emperor of 
Morocco; inſomuch, that our commerce is more ſafe 
than that of any other European power, which gi#es 
us great advantages in point of freight. It is other- 
wiſe highly favourable to our trade in the —_ 
nean and Levant. It procures us the reſpeQ of nf * 
lian and other powers; who, thang far diſtant iron 
Britain, muſt conſider this as an inſtance of her age 
to hurt or aſſiſt them. It alſo ſaves us the eng 0 
ſquadrons and convoys, upon any diſputes or d : 
bances that may happen among thoſe powers, Frm 
which would otherwiſe be neceſſary for the prote 
of our navigation. | | . 

GIBSON (Ricuaap), an Engliſh Roy; 4 
monly called the Dwarf, was originally page * 
dy at Mortlake; who, obſerving that his dene * 
him to painting, had the generoſity to get gerotel 
ſtructed in the rudiments of that art. fe -Qures 
himſelf to Sir Lely's manner, and copied bis 10 
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dation, eſpecially his portraits: his paintings 
ours were alſo eſteemed. He was in great 
f:your with Charles J. who made him his page of the 
back ſtairs; and he had the honour to inſtruct in drawing 
een Mary and queen Anne when they were princeſles. 
He married one Mrs Anne Shepherd, who was alſo a 
dwarf; on which occafion king Charles I. honoured 
their marriage with his preſence, and gave away the 
bride. Mr Waller wrote a poem on this occaſion, 
- Hiled “ The Marriage of the Dwarfs ;“ in which are 


ſe lines: 
the « Deſign or chance makes others wive, 


« But nature did this match contrive z 

« Eve might as well have Adam fled, 

« As the deny'd her little bed 

« To him, for whom heav'n ſeem'd to frame 

« Aud meaſure out this only dase.“ 

Mr Fenton, in his notes on this poem, obſerves that 
he had ſeen this couple painted by Sir Peter Lely ; 
end that they were of an equal ſtature, each being 
three fect ten inches high. However, they had nine 
children, five of which arrived at maturity ; theſe well 
proportioned, and of the uſual ſtandard of mankind. 
But what nature denied this couple in Rature, ſhe gave 
them in length of days: for Mr Gibſon died in the 
15th year of his age; and his wife, having ſurvived him 
almoſt 20 years, died in 1709, aged 89. 

G1z808 (Dr Edmund), biſhop of London, was 
born in Weſtmoreland, in 1669. He applied himſelf 
early and vigorouſly to learning, and diſplayed his 
knowledge in ſeveral writings and tranſlations, which 
recommended him to the patronage of archbithop 
Tenniſon, He was appointed domeſtic chaplain to 
his Grace; and we ſoon after find him rector of Lam- 
beth, and archdeacon of Sorry. Becoming thus a 
member of the convocation, he engaged in a contro- 
verſy, which was carried on with great warmth by 
the members of both houſes, aud defended his pa- 
tron's rights, as preſident, in eleven pamphlets ; he 
then formed and completed his more comprehenſive 
ſcheme of the legal duties and rights of the Engliſh 
clergy, which was at length publiſhed under the title 
of Codex Juris Ecclefiaſtici Anglicani, in folio. Arch- 
biſbop Teniſon dying in 1715, and Dr Wake biſhop of 
Lincoln being made archbiſhop of Canterbury, Dr Gib- 
ſon ſucceeded the latter in the ſee of Lincoln, and in 
1720 was promoted to the biſhoprick of London. He 
now not only governed his diocel: with the molt exact 
regularity, but by his greatcare promoted the ſpiritual 
altairs of the Church of England colonies in the Welt - 
ludies. He was extremely jealous of the leaſt of the 
privileges belonging to the church; and therefore, 
though he approved of the toleration of the Proteſtant 
ilenters, he continually guarded againſt all the at- 
tempts made to procure a repeal of the corporation 
and teſt acts; in particular, his oppoſition to thoſe li- 
centious aſſemblies called e IP's gave great um- 

"ge at court, and effectually excluded him from all 
urther favours. He ſpeut the latter part of bis life 
5 writing and printing paſtoral letters, viſitation- 
clarges, occaſional ſermons, and tracts againſt the 
er immoralities of the age. His paſtoral let- 
; % = juſtly eſteemed as the moſt maſterly productions 
Lay infidelity and enthuſiaſm. His moſt celebrated 
ts Ys the Codex, has been already mentioned, His 

er publications are, 1. An edition of Drummond's 
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tilena Ruſtica, with notes. 2. The Chronicon Saxoni- 
cum, with a Latin tranſlation, and notes. 3. Reli- 
guiæ Spelmanniane, the polthumous works of Sir 
Henry Spelman, relating to the laws and antiquities 
of England. 4. An edition of —_— de Arte 
Oratoria, with notes. 5. An Engliſh tranſlation of 
Camden's Britannia, with additions, two volumes 
folio: and, 5. A number of ſmall pieces, that have 
been collected together and printed in three volumes 
folio, — His dale application to ſtudy impaired his 
his health; notwithſtanding which, he attained the age 
of 79. He expired in September 1748, after an epiſ- 
copate of near 33 years. 

With regard to biſhop Gibſon's private life and 
character, he was in every reſpect a perfect œcono- 
miſt, His abilities were ſo well adapted to diſcharge 
the duties of his ſacred function, that, during the in- 
capacity of archbiſhop Wake, the tranſaction of ec- 
ele ſiaſtical affairs was committed to the biſhop of Lon- 
don. He was a'true friend to the eftabliſhed church 
and government, and as great an enemy to perſecu- 
tion. He was uſually conſulted by the moſt learned 
and exalted perſonages in church and ſtate, and the 
greatelt deference was paid to his judgment. He 


. poſſeſſed the ſocial virtues in an eminent degree; his 


beneficence was very extenſive; and had ſuch genero- 
ſity, that he freely gave two thouſand five hundred 
pounds, Jeft him by Dr Crow, who was once his 
chaplain, to Crow's own relations, who were very 
r, 

GIFT, Donum, in law, is a conveyance which 
paſſcth either lands or goods; and is of a larger ex- 
tent than a grant, being applied to things moveable 
and immoveable ; yet as to things immoveable, when 
taken ſtrictly, it is applicable only to lands and te- 
nements given in tail; but gift, and grant, are too 
often confounded, 

GIGG, G16a, or Ji; a gay, briſk, and ſpright- 
ly compolition ; and yet in full meaſure, as well as the 
allemande, which is more ſerious. — Menage takes the 
word to ariſe from the Italian giga, a muſical inſtru- 
ment mentioned by Dante. | 

GILAN, or GHiLax, a conſiderable province of 
Afia, in Perſia, lying on the fide of the Caſpian ſea, 
and to the S. W. of it. It is ſuppoſed to be the Hyr- 
cania of the ancients, It is very agreeably ſituated, 
having the ſea on one fide, and high mountains on 
the other ; and there is no entering in but through 
narrow paſſes, which may eaſily be defended. The 
ſides of the mountains are covered with many ſorts of 
fruit-trees, and in the higheſt parts of them there are 
deer, bears, wolves, leopards, and tygers; which 
laſt the Perſians have a method of taming, and hunt 
with them as we do with dogs.— Gilan is one of the 
moſt fruitful provinces of all Perſia; and produces 
abundance of filk, oil, wine, rice, and tobacco, beſides 
excellent fruits. The inhabitants are brave, and of a 
better complexion than the other Indians, and the wo- 
men are accounted extremely handſome. Reſht is the 
capital town. ; 

GILBERT, or GirzERD, (William), a phyſician, 
was born at Colcheiter, in the year 1540, the eldeſt 
ſon of the recorder of that borough. Having ſpent 


ſome time in both univerſities, he went abroad ; 
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Gilbert. and at his return ſettled in London, where he praQti- 


ſed with conſiderable reputation. He became a mem- 
ber of the college of phyſicians, and phyſician in or- 
dinary to Queen Elizabeth, who, we are told, Have 
him a penſion to encourage him in his ſtudies. From 
his epitaph it fer that he was alſo phyſician to 
King James I. e died in the year 1603, aged 63; 
and was buried in Trinity-church in Colcheſter, where 
a handſome monument was erected to his memory. His 
books, globes, inſtruments, and foſfils, he bequeath- 
ed to the college of phylicians, and his picture to the 
ſchool-gallery at Oxford. He wrote, 1. De magnete, 
magneticeſque corporibus, et de magno magnete tellure, 
phy/ielagia nova; London 1900, folio. 2. De mun- 
do naſtro ſublunari, philaſophia nova; Amſterdam 1651, 
4to. He was alſo the inventor of two mathematical in- 
itruments for finding the latitude at ſea without the help 
of ſun, moon, or ſtars. A deſcription of theſe inſtru- 
ments was afterwards publiſhed by 'Thomas Blondeville 
in his Theortques of the planets. 

GILBERT (Sir Humphrey), a brave officer, and 
ſcilful navigator, was born about the year 1539, in 
Devonſhire, of an ancient and honourable family, 
Though a ſecond ſon, he inherited a conſiderable for- 
tune from his father. He was educated at Eaton, and 
afterwards at Oxford; where probably he did not con- 
tinue long, as he hath eſcaped the induſtrious Antho- 
ny Wood. It ſeems he was intended to finiſh his ſtu- 
dies in the Temple; but, being introduced at court 
by his aunt Mrs Catharine Aſhley, then in the queen's 
ſervice, he was diverted from the ſtudy of the law, 
and commenced ſoldier. Having diſtinguiſhed him- 
ſelf in ſeveral military expeditions, particularly that 
to Newhaven in 1563, he was ſent over to Ireland to 
aſſiſt in ſuppreſſing a rebellion ; where, for his ſignal 
ſervices, he was made commander in chief and gover- 
nor of Munſter, and knighted by the lord deputy, Sir 
Henry Sidney, on the firſt day of the year 1570. 
He returned ſoon after to England, where he married 
a rich heireſs. Nevertheleſs, in 1572, he ſailed with 
a ſquadron of nine ſhips, to reinforce Colonel Morgan, 
who at that time meditated the recovery of Fluſhing. 

Probably on his return to England he reſumed his 
coſmographical ſtudies, to which he was naturally in- 
clined: for, in the year 1576, he publiſhed his book 
on the North-weſt paſſage to the Eaſt Indies; and as 
Martin Frobiſher ſailed the ſame year, probably it was 
in conſequence of this treatiſe. In 1578, he obtained 
from the queen a very ample patent, empowering him 
to diſcover and poſſeſs in North America any lands then 
unſettled. He failed to Newfoundland, but ſoon re- 
turned to England without ſucceſs : nevertheleſs, in 
1583, he embarked a ſecond time with five ſhips, the 
largeſt of which put back on account of a contagious 
diſtemper on board. Our general landed on New- 
foundland on the third of Auguſt, and on the fifth 
took eber of the harbour of St John's. By vir- 
tue of his patent, he granted leaſes to ſeveral people ; 
but, though none of them remained there at that time, 
they ſettled afterwards in conſequence of theſe leaſes : 
ſo that Sir Humphrey deſerves to be remembered as 
the real founder of our vaſt American empire. On the 
20th of Auguſt, he put to ſea again, on board a ſmall 
Noop ; which on the 29th foundered in a hard gale of 
wind. Thus periſhed Sir Humphrey Gilbert; a man 
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of quick parts, a brave ſoldier, a good a 
his a ſkilful navigator, and of a 2 alten. 9 
enius. We learn alſo, that he was remarkable f 
is eloquence, being much admired for his Patriotic 
ſpeeches both in the Engliſh and Triſh parliaments He 
wrote © A diſcourſe to prove a paſſage by the nat 
f Patlage by the north. 
weſt to Cathaia and the Eaſt Indies, printed: Long 
1576.” 'This treatiſe, which is a maſterly performance 
is preferred in Hakluyt's collection of voyages, vol. 
ili. p. 11. The ſtyle is ſuperior to moſt, if not to a 
the writers of that age; and ſhews the author to 3 
been a man of conſiderable reading. He mention; 
at the cloſe of this work, another treatiſe, on Naviga. 
tion, which he intended to publiſh: it is probably 1yg 
GILBERTINES, a religious order founded i: 
England by St Gilbert, in the reign of Henry 1, 
The nuns followed the rule St Benedict, and the 
monks that of Auguſtin. There were many mona. 
ſteries of this order in different parts of England, 
GILCHRIST (Dr Ebenezer), an eminent Scots 
phyſician, was born at Dumfries in 1507. He be. 
gan the ſtudy of medicine at Edinburgh, which he 
afterwards proſecuted at London and Paris. He ob. 
tained the degree of doctor of medicine from the uni- 
verſity of Rheims; and in the year 1732, he returned 
to the place of his nativity, where he afterwards con- 
ſtantly reſided, and continued the practice of medi- 
eine till his death. 
It may with juſtice be ſaid, that few phyſicians of 
the preſent century have exerciſed their profeſſion in 
a manner more reſpectable or ſucceſsful than Dr Gil. 
chriſt; and few have contributed more to the improve- 
ment of the healing art. Having engaged in bufi- 
neſs in an early period of life, his attention was 
wholly devoted to obſervation. Endowed by na- 
ture with a judgment acute and ſolid, with a genius 
active and inventive, he ſoon diſtinguiſhed himſelf by 
departing, in various important particulars, from efta- 
bliſhed but unſucceſsful modes of practice. Several 
of the improvements which he introduced have pro- 
cured him great and deſerved reputation, both at home 
and abroad, | 
His practice, in ordinary caſes, was allowed to be 
judicious, and placed him high in the confidence and 
eſteem of the inhabitants of that part of the country 
where he lived. But his uſefulneſs was not confined 
to his own neighbourhood. On many occaſions he 
was conſulted by letter from the moſt diſtant parts of 
the country. ; 
In different collections are to be found ſeveral of 
his performances, which prove that he had ogethag 
new and uſeful to offer upon every ſubje& to whic 
he applied himſelf. But thoſe writings which do him 
the greateſt honour, are two long diſſertations on Ner- 
vous Fevers, in the Medical Eſſays and eren 
publiſhed by a Society in Edinburgh; and a treats 
on the uſe of Sea-voyages in medicine, which firlt r 
its appearance in the year 1757, and was afterwarG 
re-printed in 1971. By means of the former, the = 
tion of phyſicians was firſt turned to a ſpecies 0 on 
which is now found to prevail univerſally in this 25 
try; and the liberal uſe of wine, which he was me 
among the moderns to recommend, has fince ary 
adopted in theſe fevers by the moſt judicious p Jy 
cians of the preſent age, and has probably contri — 
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not a little to the ſucceſs of their practice. His trea- 
iſe on Sea- voyages points out in a manner ſo clear, 
: 1 ſo much on the ſure footing of experience, their 
"ity in various diſtempers, particularly in conſump- 
1 as, that there is now a proſpect of our beirg able 
ae loy a remedy in this untractable diſeaſe much 
to empioy a4 - - 
more efficacious than any hitherto in uſe. Dr Gil- 
iſt died in 1 
n or done, See Gv1LD. ; 
GILDAS (ſurnamed the Wiſe), was born in 
Wales, in the year 511. Where he was educated 1s 
uncertain; but it appears from his own writings that 
he was a monk. Some writers ſay that he went over 
to Ireland; others, that he viſited France and Italy. 
They agree however in aſſerting, that after his return to 
England, he became a celebrated and moſt afliduous 
preacher of the goſpel. Du Pin ſays he founded a 
monaſtery at Venetia in Britain. Gildas is the only 
Britiſh author of the fixth century, whoſe works are 
printed ; they are therefore valuable on account of 
their antiquity, and as containing the only informa- 
tion we have concerning the times of which he wrote. 
His Hiſtory of Britain 18, however, a very flimſy per- 
formance, and his ſtyle obſcure and inelegant. 
GILDING, the art of ſpreading or covering 
a thing over with gold, either in leaf or li- 
quid. The art of gilding was not unknown among 
the ancients, though it never arrived among them at 
the perfection to which the moderns have. carried it. 
vw Pliny aſſures us, that the firſt gilding ſeen at Rome, 
it vas after the deſtruction of Carthage, under the cen- 
ſorſnip of Lucius Mummius, when they began to gild 
the ceilings of their temples and palaces ;: the Capitol 
being the firſt place on which this enrichment was be- 
ſtowed. But he adds, that luxury advanced on them 
ſo haſtily, that in a little time you might ſee all, even 


Ke. of their houſes. 
We need not doubt but they had the ſame method 


though it ſhould ſeem they did not carry it to the 
lame height, if it be true which Pliny relates, that 
they only made 750 leaves of four fingers ſquare out of 
a whole ounce. Indeed. he adds, that they could make 
more; that the thickeſt were called B acteæ Preneſting, 
by reaſon of a ſtatue of the goddeſs Fortune at Pre» 
reſte gilt with ſuch leaves; and that the thinner ſort 
were called Bradteæ gugſtoriæ. 


of divers thickneſſes ; but there are ſome ſo fine, that 
a thouſand do not weigh above four or five drachms. 
The thickeſt are uſed for gilding on iron, and other 
metals; and the thinneft, on wood. But we have 
another advantage over the ancients, in the manner of 
ung or applying the gold: the ſecret of painting in 
oil, diſcovered of late a es, furniſhes us with means of 
gildiag works that ſhall endure all the injuries of time 
and weather, which to the ancients was impracticable. 


would not endure 


that the 


from the moiſture of the weather. 


aan: Y Greeks called the compoſition on which they 
pid their gilding on wood, leucephæum or leucopho- 
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private and poor perſons, gild the very walls, vaults, 


with us, of N gold, and reducing it into leaves; 
E 


The modern gilders do alſo make uſe of gold- leaves 


hey had no way to lay the gold on bodies that 
r ( the fire, But with whites of eggs, 
"ze; neither of which will endure the water: ſo 
y could only gild ſuch places as were ſheltered 


ſooner, it may be ground with ſome white lead, 


91 


rum; which is deſcribed as a ſort of glutinous, com- Gilding: - 


pound earth, ſerving, in all probability, to make the 
gold ſtick, and bear poliſhing. But the particulars of 
this earth, its colour, ingredients, &c. the antiquaries 
and naturaliſts are not agreed upon. 

The luſtre and beauty of gold have occaſioned ſeve- 
veral inquiries and diſcoveries concerning the different 
methods of applying it to different ſubltances. Hence 
the art of gilding is very extenſive, and contains many 
particular operations and various management. 

A. colour of gold is given by painting and by var- 
niſhes, without employing gold ; but this is a falſe 
kind of gilding. 
given to braſs and to filver, by applying upon theſe 
metals a. gold- coloured varniſh, which, being tranſ- 
parent, ſhews all the brilliancy of the metals be- 
neath. Many ornaments of brals are varniſhed in this 
manner, which is called gold /acquering, to diſtinguiſh 
them from thoſe which are really gilt. Silver-leaves 
thus varniſhed are put upon leather, which is then call- 
ed gilt leather. See Lacquer. 

Lnoagh the falſe gilding may alſo be reckoned 
thoſe which are made with thin leaves of copper or braſs, 
called Dutch-leaf. In this manner are made all the 
kinds of what is called gilt paper. 

In the true gilding, gold is applied to the ſurface of 
bodies. The gold intended for this purpoſe ought in 

eneral to be beat into thin leaves, or otherwiſe divided 
into very fine parts.. 


ing wit 
quer or 


Thus a very fine golden colour is Dutch-leaf, 


* 


3 
Falſe pild-» 


la- 


As metals cannot adhere well merely by contact to Gildivg 
any but to other metallic ſubſtances, when gold is to with ſizc-. 


be applied to the ſurface of ſome unmetallic body, that 
ſurface muſt be previouſly covered with ſome gluey and 
tenacious ſubſtance, by which the gold ſhall be made 
to adhere. Theſe ſubſtances are in general called iger. 
Some of theſe are made of vegetable and animal glues, 
and others of oily, gluey, and drying matters, Up- 
on them the leaves of gold are — and preſſed 
down with a little cotton or a hare's foot; and when 
the whole is dry, the work is to be finiſhed and poliſh- 
5 with a hard inſtrument, called a dogs-tooth, to give 
uſt re. 


When the work is required to be capable of reſiſt- With oil. 


ing rain or moiſture, it ought to be previouſly covered 
with a compoſition of drying oil and yellow ochre 
ground together; otherwiſe a water-ſize may be uſed, 
which is prepared by boiling cuttings of parchment or 
white leather in water, and by mixing with this ſome 
chalk or whiting :: ſeveral layers of. this ſize muſt be 
laid upon the wood, and over theſe a layer of the ſame 
ſize mixed with yellow ochre, Laſtly, another mix- 


ture, called gald fize, is to be applied above theſe ; up- 


on which the gold- leaves are to be fixed. This gold 
ſize, the uſe of which is to make the gold-leaf capable 
of being burniſhed, is compoſed of tobacco-pipe clay, 
ground with ſome ruddle or black lead, and tempered 
with a little tallow or oil of olives. The edges of glaſſes 
may be gilt by applying, firſt, a very thin coat of 
varniſh, upon which the gold-leaf is to be fixed; and 
when the varniſh is hardened, may be burniſhed. 'This 
varniſh is prepared by boiling powdered amber with. 
linſeed oil in a braſs veſſel to which a valve is fitted, and 
by diluting the above ſolution with four or five times 
its quantity of oil of turpentine z and that it may dry 
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different. The ſurface of the metal to be gilt is firſt 

6 to becleaned; and then leaves are to be applied to it, 
giiding which, by means of rubbing with a poliſhed blood- 
ſtone, and a certain degree of heat, are made to ad- 
here perfectly well. In this manner blver-leaf is fixed 
and burniſhed upon braſs in the making of what is call - 
ed French plate, and ſometimes alſo gold-leaf is bur- 
niſhed upon copper and upon iron. 

Gold is applied to metals in ſeveral other man- 
ners. One of theſe is by previouſly forming the gold 
into a paſte or amalgam with mercury. In order to 
obtain a ſmall amalgam of gold and mercury, the gold 
is firſt to be reduced into thin plates or grains, which are 
heated red-hot, and thrown into mercury previouſly 
heated, till it begins to ſmoke. Upon ſtirring the 
mercury with an iron rod, the gold totally diſappears. 
The proportion of mercury to gold is generally as fix 
or eight to one. 

With this amalgam the ſurface of the metal to be 

ilded is to be covered; then a ſufficient heat is to 
be applied to evaporate the mercury; and the gold is 
laſtly to be burniſhed with a blood - ſtone. 

This method of gilding by amalgamation is chiefly 
uſed for gilding copper, or an allay of copper, with a 
ſmall portion of zinc, which more readily receives the 
amalgam; and is alſo preferable for its colour, which 
more reſembles that of gold than the colour of cop- 
per. When the metal to be gilt 1s wrought or chaſed, it 
ought to be previouſly covered with quickfilver, before 
the amalgam is applied, that this may be eaſier ſpread: 
but when the ſurface of the metal is plain, the amalgam 
may be applied directly to it. The quickſilver or amal- 
gam is made to adhere to the metal by means of a little 
aquafortis, which is rubbed on the metallic ſurface at the 
ſame time, by which this ſurface is cleanſed from any 
ruſt or tarniſh which might prevent the union or adhe- 
fion of the metals. But the uſe of the nitrous acid in 
this operation is not, as is generally ſuppoſed, confined 
merely to cleanſe the ſurface of the metal to be gilt 
from any ruſt or tarniſh it may have acquired; but it 
alſo greatly facilitates the application of the amalgam 


vie of the to the ſurſace of that metal, probably in the following 
nitrous acid manner: It firſt diffolves part of the mercury of the a- 
in gilding. malgam; and when tliis ſolution is applied to the cop- 


per, this latter metal having a ſtronger diſpoſition to 
unite with the nitrous acid than the mercury has, pre- 
Cipitates the mercury upon its ſurface, in the ſame man- 
ner as a poliſhed piece of iron precipitates upon its ſur- 
face copper, from a ſolution of blue vitriol. When 
the metal to be gilt is thus covered over with a thin 
precipitated coat of mercury, it readily receives the a- 
malgam. In this ſolution and precipitation of mer- 
cury, the principal uſe of the nitrous acid in the pro- 
ceſs of gilding appears to conſiſt. The amalgam be- 
ing equally ſpread over the ſurface of the metal to be 
gilt, by means of a bruſh, the mercury is then to be 
evaporated by a heat jult ſufficient for that purpoſe; 
for if it be too great, part of the gold may alſo be ex- 
pelled, and part of it wil! run together, and leave ſome 
of the ſurface of the metal bare: while the mercury is 
evoporating, the piece is to be, from time to time, 
taken from the fire, that it may be examined, that the 
amalgam may be ſpread more equally by means of a 
bruſh, that any defeQive parts of it may be again co- 
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Gilding. The method of applying gold upon metals is entirely 


ſolid appearance. 


tal when heated ſo as to become blue; and the opera- 
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vered, and that the heat may not be too 
ron to it: when the — is „ bw 
own by the ſurface being entirely become of ad N 
yellow colour, the metal muſt then undergo other x 
rations, by which the fine gold-colour is pinen ke, 
it. Firlt, the gilded piece of metal is rs. . 
ſeratch · bruſh ( which is a bruſh compoſed of brafs wi ö 
till its ſurface is made ſmooth; then it is covered 2 
with a compoſition called gilding wax, and is again we 
ſed to the fre till the wax be burnt off. This or 
1s compoſed of bees-wax, ſometimes mixed with ſome 
of the following ſubſtances ; red ochre, ver:legriſe, cop. 
per · ſcales, alum, vitriols, borax : but, according to j. 
Lewis, the ſaline ſubſtances alone are ſufficient, with. 
out any wax. By this operation the colour of the pild- 
ing is heightened ;-and this effect ſeems to be produ- 
ced by a perfect diſſipation of ſome mercury remainin 
after the former operation. This diſſipation is wellef 
feed by this equable application of heat. The gilt 
ſurface is then covered over with a ſaline compoſition 
contiſting of nitre, alum, or other vitriolic ſalt, ground 
together, and mixed up into a paſte with water or urine, 
The piece of metal thus covered is expoſed to a certain 
degree of heat, and then quenched in water. By this 
method its colour is further improved, and brought 
nearer to that of gold. This effect ſeems to be produ- 
ced by the acid of nitre (which is diſengaged by the 
vitriolie acid of the alum or other vitriolie ft during 
the expoſure to heat) acting upon any particles of cop- 
25 which may happen to lie on the gilded ſurface, 
ſtly, fome artiſts think that they give an additional 
luſtre to their gilt-work by dipping it in a liquor 
prepared by boiling ſome yellow materials, as ſul- 
phur, orpiment, or turmeric. 'The only advantage 
of this operation is, that a part of the yellow matter, 
as the ſulphur, or 'turmeric, remains in fome of the 
hollows of the carved work, in which the gilding is apt 
to be more imperfe&, and to which it gives a rich an 


Iron cannot be gilt by amalgamation, unleſs, as it i 
ſaid, it be previouſly coated with copper by dipping in 
a ſolution of blue vitriol. Iron may alſo receive a gol. 
den coat from a ſaturated ſolution of gold in aqua- 
regia, mixed with ſpirit of wine, the iron having a great- 
er affinity with the acid, from which it therefore pre- 
cipitates the gold. Whether any of theſe two methods 
be applicable to uſe, is uncertain: but the method com- 
monly employed of fixing gold upon iron 18 that g- 
bovementioned, of burniſhing gold-leaf upon this me- 


tion will be more perfect, if the ſurface has been pre- 
viouſly ſcratched or graved. 5g 
Another method is mentioned by authors of 1 — 
upon metals, and alſo upon earthen ware, and upon 
laſs ; which is, to fuſe gold with regulus of ert 
ny, to pulverize the maſs which is ſufficiently brit 
to admit that operation, to ſpread this powder * 
the piece to be gilt, and expoſe it to ſuch a Sh a 
the regulus may be evaporated, while the gold Te 
mains fixed. The inconveniencies of this method, 0 
cording to Dr Lewis, are, that the powder _ 20 
adhere to the piece, and cannot be equally * 4 
that part of the gold is diſſipated along with t 2 b ; 
Jus ; that glaſs is fuſible with tbe heat neceſſary fol a 
evaporation of regulus of antimony 3 and that copf I 
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«liable to be corroded by the regulus, and to have its 
ſurface rendered uneven. of 

i On the ſubject of gilding by amalgamation Dr Lewis 
mt has the following remarks. There are two principal 
ply joconveniencies in this bufineſs : One, that the work- 
n are expoſed to the fumes of the mercury, and gene- 


1 inf 


me 


by them : the other, the loſs of the mercury; for thoꝰ 
part of it is ſaid to be detained in cavities made in the 
chimney for that purpoſe, yet the greateſt part of it is 
loſt, From ſome trials I have made, it appeared that 
both theſe inconveniencies, particularly the firſt and 
moſt confiderable one, might in good meaſure be a- 
voided, by means of a furnace of a due conſtruction. If 
the communication of a furnace with its chimney, in- 
ſtead of being over the fire, is made under the grate, 
the aſh-pit door or other apertures beneath the” grate 
cloſed, and the mouth of the furnace left open ; the 
current of air, which otherwiſe would have entered be- 
neath, enters now at the top, and, paſſing down thro? 
the grate to the chimney, carries with it completely 
both the vapour of the fuel, and the fumes of ſuch mat- 
ters as are placed upon it: the back part of the fur- 
nace ſhould be raiſed a little higher above the fire than 
the fore part, and an iron plate Jaid over it, that the air 
may enter only at the front, where-the workman ftands, 
who will be thus effectually ſecured from the fumes, and 
from being incommoded by the heat, and at the ſame 
time have full liberty of introducing, inſpecting, and 
removing the work. If ſuch a furnace is made of 
ſtrong forged (not milled) iron plate, it will be ſuffi- 
ciently durable : the upper end of the chimney may 
reach above a foot and a half higher than the level of 
the fire: over this is to be placed a larger tube, lea- 
ving an interval of an inch or more all round between 
it and the chimney, and reaching to the height of 10 
or 12 feet, the higher the better. The external air, 
paſſing up between the chimney and the outer pipe, 
prevents the latter from being much heated, fo that the 
mercurial fumes will condenſe againſt its fides into 
running quickſilver, which, falling down to the bot- 
tom, 1s there catched in a hollow rini formed by 
turning inwards a portion of the lower part, and 
conveyed, by a pipe at one fide, into a proper receiver. 
„Mr Hellot communicates, in the Memoirs of the 
ir: king raiſed figures of gold on works of gold or ſilver, 
found among the papers of Mr du Fay, and of which 
Mr du Fay himſelf had ſeen ſeveral trials. Fine gold in 
ow (fuch as reſults from the parting of gold and 
—_ aquafortis, is directed to be laid in a heap on 
a levigating tone, a cavity made in the middle of. the 
het? and half its weight of pure mercury put into 
woe þ lome of the fetid ſpirit, obtained from 
i ick root by diſtillation in a retort, is then to be ad- 
= and the whole immediately mingled and ground 
hy Cy till the mixture is reduced into an uni- 
EE Sey powder, The powder is to be ground with 
juice to the conſiſtence of paint, and applied on 

the piece prey; P c PP . 
he X 20uſly well cleaned and rubbed over with 
ir eid juice: the figures drawn with it may be 
led to any degree by repeating the application. The 

piece is expoſed P 85. PP 1 

verated . poled to a gentle fire till the mercury is eva- 
935 to leave the gold yellow, which is then to 


be pr 
8 down, and rubbbed with the finger and a 
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little ſand, which makes it appear ſolid and brilliant: Gilding. 


rally, ſooner or later, have their health greatly impaired 


dr. French Academy for the year 1745, a method of ma- 


GI 


after this it may be cut and embelliſhed. The author 
obſerves, that being of a ſpongy texture, it is more ad- 
viſeable to cut it with a chiſel than to raiſe it with a 
graver ; that it has an imperfection of being always 
pale; and that it would be a defirable thing to find 
means of giving it colour, as by this method ornaments 
might be made of exquiſite beauty and with great ſa- 
cility. As the paleneſs appears to procced from a part 
of the mercury retained by the gold, I apprehend it 
might be remedied by the prudent application of a 
little warm aquafortis, which, diſſolving the mercury 
from the exterior part, would give at leaſt a ſuperficial 
high colour: if the piece is filver, it muſt be detend- 
ed from the aquafortis by covering it with wax. In- 
ſtruments or ornaments of gold, ftained by mercury, 


- where the gold is connected with ſubſtances incapable of 


bearing fire, may be reſtored to their colour by the ſame | 
means. ; 


The foregoing proceſs is given entirely on the Another 
authority of the French writer. I have had no expe- method. 


riehce of it myſelf, but have ſeen very elegant figures of 
gold raiſed upon ſilver, on the ſame principle, by a 
different procedure, Some cinnabar was ground, not 
with the diſtilled ſpirit, but with the expreſſed juice of 
garlick, a fluid remarkably tenacious. This mixture 
was ſpread all over the poliſhed ſilver; and when the 
firſt layer was dry, a ſecond, and after this a third was 
applied. Over theſe were ſpread as many layers of an- 
other mixture, compoſed chiefly of aſphaltum and lin- 
ſeed oil boiled down to a due conſiſtence. The whole 
being dried, with a gentle heat, on a kind of wire- 
grate, the figures were traced and cut down to the {i]- 
ver ſo as to make its ſurface rough: the inciſions were 


filled with an amalgam of gold, raiſed to different 


heights in different parts according to the nature of the 
deſign; after which a gentle fire, at the ſame time that 
it evaporated the mercury, deſtroyed the tenacity of 
the gummy juice, ſo that the coating, which ſerved to 
8 the amalgam, and as a guide in the application 
of it, was now eaſily got off. The gold was then 
preſſed down and embelliſhed as in the former method; 


- and had this advantage, that the furface of the filver 


under it having been made rough, it adhered more 
firmly, ſo as not to be in danger of coming off, as M. 
du Fay ſays the gold applied in his way ſometimes did. 
The artiſt, however, found the proceſs ſo troubleſome, 
that though he purchaſed the receipt for a conſiderable 
ſum, he has laid the practice aſide.” 

Finally, ſome metals, particularly ſilver, may be 
gilt in the following manner : 


Let gold be diſſolved in aqua-regia. In this ſolu- — 4 
tion pieces of linen are to be dipt, and burnt to black ęilding gt. 


aſhes. Theſe aſhes being rubbed on the ſurface of the ver. 
ſilver by means of a wet linen rag, apply the particles 
of gold which they contain, and which by this method 
adhere very well. The remaining part of the aſhes is 
to be waſhed off; and the ſurface of the filver, which 
in this flate does not ſeem to be gilt, is to be burniſh- 
ed with a blood - ſtone, till it acquire a fine colour of 
gold. 'This method of gilding is very eaſy, and con- 
ſumes a very ſmall quantity of gold. Moſt gilt orna- 
ments upon fans, ſnuff-boxes, and other toys of much 
ſhow and little value, are nothing but ſilver gilt in this 


mauner. | | 
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Weſtmoreland, and born in 1517. 


G E L 
Gold may alſo be applied to glaſs, porcelain, and o- 


ther vitriied matters. As the ſurface of theſe matters 
is very ſmooth, and conſequently is capable of a very 
perfect contaQ with gold leaves, theſe leaves adhere to 
them with ſome force, although they are not of me- 
tallic nature. This gilding is ſo much more perfect, 
as the gold is more exactly applied to the ſurface of 
the glaſs. The pieces are then to be expoſed to a cer- 
tain degree of heat, and burniſhed ſlightly to give them 
luſtre. ä 

A more ſubſtantial gilding is fixed upon glaſs, ena- 
mel, and porcelain, by applying to theſe ſubſtances 
powder of gold mixed with a ſolution of gum arabic, 
or with ſome eſſential oil, and a ſmall quantity of bo- 
rax; after which a ſufficient heat is to be applied to ſof- 
ten the glaſs and the gold, which is then to be burniſh- 
ed. With this mixture any figures may be drawn. 
The powders for this purpole may be made, 1. By 
grinding gold-leaf with honey, which 1s afterwards 
to be waſhed away with water. 2. By diſtilling to 
dryneſs a ſolution of gold in aqua-regia. 3. By eva- 
porating the mercury ; awe an amalgam of gold, taking 
care to {tir well the maſs near the end of the proceſs. 
4. By precipitating gold from its ſolution in aqua-re- 
gia by applying to it a ſolution of 2 vitriol in wa- 
ter, or ſome copper, and perhaps ſome other metallic 
ſubſt ances. 

GILL, a meaſure of capacity, containing a quarter 
of an Engliſh pint. 

GILLS, in ichthyology. See Braxcniz. 

GILOLO, a large iſland of the pacific ocean, ly- 
ing between 19 8. Lat. and 2*N. Lat. and between 
125* and 1282 E. Long, It belongs to the Dutch; 
but does not produce any of the fine fpices, tho? it lies 
in the ocighBourhood of the ſpice-iſlands. The natives 
are fierce and cruel ſavages. 

GILPIN (Bernard), rector of Houghton, diſtin- 
guiſhed by his extraordinary piety and hoſpitality, was 
deſcended from an ancient and honourable family in 
As he was bred 
in the Catholic religion, ſo he for ſome time defended 
it againſt the reformers, and at Oxford held a diſputa- 
tion with Hooper afterward biſhop of Worceſter and 
martyr for the Proteſtant faith ; but was ſtaggered in 
another diſputation with Peter Martyr, and began ſe- 
riouſly to examine the conteſted points by the beſt au- 
thorities. Thus, being preſented to the vicarage of 
Norton in the dioceſe of Durham, he ſoon reſigned it, 
and went abroad to conſult eminent profeſſors on both 
ſides; and after three years abſence returned a little be- 
fore the death of queen Mary, ſatisfied in the general 
doctrines of the reformation. He was kindly received by 
his uncle Dr Tonſtall, biſhop of Durham; who ſoon 
after gave him the archdeaconry of Durham, to which 
the rectory of Eſſington was annexed. When repairing 
to his pariſh, tho? the perſecution was then at its height, 
he boldly preached againſt the vices, errors, and cor- 
ruptions of the times, eſpecially in the clergy, on which 
a charge conſiſting of 13 articles was drawn up againſt 
him, and preſented in form to the biſhop. But Dr 
Tonſtall found a method of diſmiſſing the cauſe in ſuch 
a manner as to protect his nephew, without endanger- 
ing himſelf, and ſoon after preſented him to the rich 
living of Houghton le Spring. He was a ſecond time 
accuſed to the biſhop, and again protected; when his 
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enemies, enraged at this ſecond defeat, laid the: 
plaint before Dr Bonner, biſhop of "pad thelrcom. Gil 
mediately gave orders to apprehend him. U ve very 
Mr Gilpin bravely prepared for martyrdom. and * 
dering his houſe- ſteward to provide him a jon - 
ment, that he might make a decent appearance ny 
ſtake, ſet out for London. Luckily, however © 
broke his leg on the journey; which protracted bis 
rival until the news of the queen's death freed Rim "al 
all further apprehenſions. Being immediately lt 
liberty, he returned to Houghton, where he wa Ba 
ceived by his pariſhioners with the ſincereſt joy. 
Upon the deprivation of the Popiſh bilhops, he 
was offered the ſee of Carliſle, which he declined, 
and confining his attention to his rectory, diſchargeq 
all the duties of his function in the moſt exemplary 
manner. To the greateſt humanity and courteſy, he 
added an unwearied application to the inſtruction of 
thoſe under his care. He was not ſatisfied with the 
advice he gave in public, but uſed to inſtruct in pri- 
vate; and brought his pariſhioners to come to him 
with their doubts and difficulties. He had a moſt cn. 
gaging manner towards thoſe whom he thought well. 
diſpoſed : nay, bis very reproof was ſo conducted, 
that it ſeldom gave offence ; the becoming gentlenchy 
with which it was urged, made it always appear the 
eſſect of friendſhip. Thus, with unceafing aſſiduity, 
did he employ himſelf in admoniſhing the vicious, and 
encouraging the well-intentioned z, by which means, 
in a few years, he made a greater change in his neigh- 
bourhood, than could well have been imagined. A 
remarkable inſtance, what reformation a ſingle may 
may effect, when he hath it earneſtly at heart! 

But his hopes were not ſo much in the preſent gene. 
ration, as in the ſucceeding. It was an eaſier taſk, 
he found, to prevent vice, than to correct it; to form 
the young to virtue, than to amend the bad habits of 
the old. He employed much of his time, therefore, 
in endeavouring to improve the minds of the younger 
part of his pariſh ; ſuffering none to grow up in an ig 
norance of their duty; but preſſing it as the wiſeſt part 
to mix religion with their labour, and amidſt the cares 
of this life to have a conſtant eye upon the next. He 
attended to every thing which might be of ſervice to 
his pariſhioners. He was very aſſiduous in preventing 
all law-ſuits among them, His hall is ſaid to have 
been often thronged with people, who came to hin 
about their differences. He was not indeed much 
acquainted with law; but he could decide equitably, 
and that ſatisfied: nor could his ſovereign's comuail- 
ſion have given him more weight, than his own cha- 
rater gave him. 5 

His hoſpitable manner of living was the admiration 
of the whole country. He ſpent in his family m7 
fortnight 40 buſhels of corn, 20 buſhels of malt, an 
a a hx ox; beſides a proportionable quantity of ow 
kinds of proviſion. Strangers and travellers foun | 
cheerful reception. All were welcome that came; 
and even their beaſts had ſo much care taken of then, 
that it was humorouſly ſaid, „If a horſe Was my 
&« looſe in any part of the country, it would men 
« ately make its way to the rector of Houghton P 

Every Sunday, from Michaelmas till Ealter, = 
ſort of public day with him. During this Kanne. 
expected to ſee all his pariſhioners and their fam. by 
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reception, he had three tables well covered: 
8 * gentlemen, the ſecond for huſbandmen 
; 4 farmers, and the third for day-labourers. This 
95 ce of hoſpitality he never omitted, even when loſſes, 
9 ſcarcity of proviſion, made its continuance rather 
cult to him. He thought it his duty, and that 
was a deciding motive. Even when he was abſent 
from home, no alteration was made in his family-ex- 
ences: the poor were fed as uſual, and his neighbours 
entertained. b a 
But notwithſtanding all this painful induſtry, and 
the large ſcope it had in ſo extended a pariſh, Mr 
Gilpin thou ht the ſphere of his benevolence yet too 
confined. It grieved him extremely, to ſee every 
where in the pariſhes around him, fo great a degree 
of ignorance and ſuperſtition, occafioned by the ſhame- 
ful neglect of the paſtoral care in the clergy of thoſe 
arts, "Theſe bad conſequences induced him to ſup- 


ply, as far as he could, what was _— in others, - 


For this purpoſe, every year he uſed = arly to vilit 
the moſt negleQed pariſhes in Northumberland, York- 
ſhire, Cheſhire, Weſtmoreland, and Cumberland; and 
that his own pariſh in the mean time might not ſuffer, 
he was at the expence of a conſtant aſſiſtant. In each 
place he ſtayed two or three days; and his method 
was, to call the people about him, and lay before 
them, in as plain a way as poſlible, the danger of lead- 
ing wicked, or even careleſs lives; explaining to them 
the nature of true religion; inſtructing them in the 
duties they owed to God, their neighbour, and them- 
ſelres; and ſhewing them how greatly a moral and 
religious conduct would contribute to their preſent as 
well as future happinels. 


As Mr Gilpin had all the warmth of an enthuſiaſt, 


though under the direction of a very calm and ſober ' 


judgment, he never wanted an audience, even in the 
wildeſt parts; where he rouſed many to a ſenſe of re- 
ligion, who had contracted the moſt inveterate habits 
of inattention to every thing of a ſerious nature. And 
wherever he came, he uſed to viſit all the gaols and 
places of confinement ; few in the kingdom having at 
that time any appointed miniſter. And by his la- 
bours, and affectionate manner of behaving, he is 
ſaid to have reformed many very abandoned perſons 
in thoſe places. He would employ his interelt like- 
wiſe for ſuch criminals whoſe caſes he thought attended 
with any hard circumſtances, and often procured par- 
dons for them. | 
There is a tract of country upon the border of Nor- 
thumberlang, called Readſ-dale and Tine-dale, of all 
barbarous places in the north, at that time the moſt 
barbarous. Before the Union, this place was called 
the debateable land, as ſubje& by turns to England 
and Scotland, and the common theatre where the two 
agar continualiy acting their bloody ſcenes. 
; was inhabited by a kind of deſperate banditti, ren- 
— ſierce and active by conſtant alarms: they lived 
* iel, uſed to plunder on both ſides of the barrier; 
os Lare they plundered on one, they expoſed to ſale 
1 o 2 by that means eſcaping juſtice. And 
f readful country, where no man would even 
vel that could help it, Mr Gilpia never failed to 
pend ſome part of every year, 
wo generally choſe the Chriſtmas holidays for his 
ey, becauſe he found the people at that ſeaſon 


1 
moſt diſengaged, and moſt eaſily aſſembled. He had Gilpin: 
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ſet places for preaching, which were as regularly at- 
tended as the aſfſize-towns of a circuit. If he came 
where there was a church, he made uſe of it: if not, 
of barns, or any other large building; where great 
crowds of people were ſure to attend him, ſome for 
his inſtructions, and others for his charity. - This was 


a very difficult and labofious employment. The coun- 
try was ſo poor, that what proviſion he could get, ex- 


treme hunger only could make palatable. The in- 


clemency of the weather, and the badneſs of the roads 
through a mountainous country, and at that ſeaſon 
covered with ſnow, expoſed him likewiſe often to great 
hardſhips. Sometimes he was overtaken by the night, 
the country being in many places deſolate for ſeveral 
miles together, and obliged to lodge out in the cold. 
At ſuch times, we are told, he would make his ſervant 
ride about with his horſes, whilſt himſelf on foot ufed 
as much exerciſe as his age and the fatigues of the 
preceding day would permit. All this he cheerfully 
underwent; eſteeming ſuch ſervices well compenſated 
by the advantages which he hoped might accrue from 
them to his uninſtructed fellow-creatures. | 

The diſintereſted pains he took among theſe barba- 
rous people, and the good offices he was always ready 
to do them, drew from them the warmeſt and ſincereſt 
expreſſions of gratitude. Indeed, he- was little leſs 
than adored among them, and might have bronglit 
the whole country almoſt to what he pleaſed. One 
inſtance that 1s related, ſhews how greatly he was re- 
vered. By the careleſſneſs of his ſervant, his horſes 
were one day ftolen. The news was quickly propa- 
gated, and every one expreſſed the higheſt indignation 
at the fact. The thief was rejoicing over his prize, 
when, by the report of the country, he found whole 
horſes he had taken, Terrified at what he had done, 
he inſtantly came trembling back, confeſſed the fact, 
returned the horſes, and declared he believed the devil 
would have ſeized him direQly, had he carried them 
off, knowing them to have been Mr Gilpin's. 

We have already taken notice of Mr Gilpin's un- 
commonly generous and hoſpitable manner of living. 
The value of his regory was about 4ool. a year: an 
income, indeed, at that time very conſiderable, but 
yet in appearance very unproportionate to the gene- 
rous things he did : indeed, he could not have done 
them, unleſs his frugality had been equal to his gene- 
roſity. His friends, therefore, could not but wonder 
to find him, amidſt his many great and continual ex- 
pences, entertain the deſign of building and endowin 
a grammar-ſchool: a deſign, however, which his — 
ceconomy ſoon enabled him to accompliſh, though the 
expence of it amounted to upwards of 5001. His 
ſchool was no ſooner opened, than it began to flouriſh; 
and there was ſo great a reſort of young people to it, 
that in a little time the town was not able to accom- 
modate them, He put himſelf, therefore, to the in- 
convenience of fitting up a part of his own houſe for 
that purpoſe, where he ſeldom had fewer than twenty 
or thirty children. Some of theſe were the ſons of 
perſons of diſtinQion, whom he boarded at eaſy rates: 
but the greater part were poor children, whom he not 
only educated, but cloathed and maintained: he was 
at the expence likewiſe of boarding in the town many 
other poor children. He uſed to bring ſeveral every 
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Gilpin. year from the different parts where he preached, par- 


they needed. 


ticularly Readſ-dale and Tine- dale; which places he 
was at great pains in civilizing, and contributed not a 
little towards rooting out that barbariſm which every 
year prevailed leſs among them. 

As to his ſchool, he not only placed able maſters in 
it, whom he procured from Oxford, but himſelf like- 
wiſe conſtantly inſpected it. And, that encourage- 
ment might quicken the application of his boys, he 
always took particular notice of the moſt forward: he 
would call them hs own Fre and would ſend for 
them often into his ftudy, and there inſtruct them 
himſelf. One method uſed by him to fill his ſchool, 
was a little fingular. Whenever he met a poor boy 
upon the road, he would make trial of his capacity by 
a few queſtions; and if he found it ſuch as pleaſed 
bim, he would provide for his education. And be- 
fides thoſe whom he ſent from his own ſchool to the 
univerſities, and there wholly maintained, he would 
likewiſe give to others, who were in circumſtances to 
do ſomething for themſelves, what farther aſſiſtance 
By which means he induced many pa- 
rents to allow their children a liberal education, who 
otherwiſe would not have done it. And Mr Gilpin 
did not think it enough to afford the means only of an 
academical education to theſe young people, but en- 
deavoured to make it as beneficial to them as he could. 
He ſtill conſidered himſelf as their proper guardian 
and ſeemed to think himſelf bound to the public for 
their being made uſeful members of it, as far as it lay 
in his power to make them fo. With this view he 
held a punctual correſpondence with their tutors; and 
made the youths themſelves frequently write to him, 
and give him an account of their ſtudies. So ſoliei- 
tous indeed was he about them, knowing the many 
temptations to which their age and fituation expoſed 
them, that once every other year he generally made a 
journey to the univerſities, to inſpect their behaviour. 
And this uncommon care was not unrewarded; for 
many of his ſcholars became ornaments to the church, 
and exemplary inſtances of piety. 

To the account that hath been already given of Mr 


Gilpin's hoſpitality and benevolence, the following 


particulars may be added. Every Thurſday through- 
out the year, a very large quantity of meat was dreſſed 
wholly for the poor; and every day they had what 
quantity of broth they wanted. Twenty-four of the 
pooreſt were his conſtant penſioners. Four times in the 
year a dinner was provided for them ; when they re- 
ceived from his ſteward a certain quantity of corn, 
and a ſum of money: and at Chriſtmas they had al- 
ways an ox divided among them. 

Wherever he heard of any in diftreſs, whether of 
his own pariſh, or any other, he was ſure to relieve 
them. In his walks abroad, he would frequently bring 
home with him poor people, and ſend them away 
cloathed as well as fed. He took great pains to in- 
form himſelf of the circumſtances of his neighbours, 
that the modeſty of the ſufferer might not prevent his 
relief. But the money beſt laid out was, in his opi- 
nion, that which encouraged induſtry. It was one of 
his greateſt pleaſures to make up the loſſes of his la- 
borious neighbours, and prevent their ſinking under 
them. If a poor man had loſt a beaſt, he would ſend 
him another in his room; or if any farmer had had a 
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wy 2 — would make him an 
tythes.— Thus, as far as he was able, he a 
fortunes of his pariſh upon himſelf ; nd ging ow * 
ſhepherd, expoſed himſelf for his flock. But 2 | 
kinds of induſtrious poor, he was moſt forward 5 ma 
thoſe who had large families: ſuch never failed =a 
with his bounty, when they wanted to ſettle their chil 
dren in the world. 

In the diſtant pariſhes where he preached, as wel 
as in his own neighbourhood, his generolity and bene 
volence were eontinually ſhewing themſelves; particu. 
larly in the deſolate parts of Northumberland. © When 
„ he began his journey,” ſays an old manuſcript life 
of him, “he would have ten pounds in his purſe; and, 
* at his coming home, he would be twenty nobles in 
“debt, which he would always pay within a fortnight 
after.“ — In the gaols he viſited, he was not only 
careful to give the priſoners proper inſtructions, but 
uſed to purchaſe for them likewiſe what neceſſarics 
they wanted, 

Even upon the public road, he never let ſlip an op- 
portunity of doing good. He has often been known 
to take off his cloak, and give it to an half. naked tra. 
veller: and when he has had ſcarce money enough in 
his pocket to provide himſelf a dinner, yet would he 
give away part of that little, or the whole, if he found 
any who ſeemed to ſtand in need of it.— Of this bene. 
volent temper, the following inſtance is preſerved, 
One day returning home, he Tow in a field ſeveral peo · 
ple crowding together; and judging ſomething more 
than ordinary had happened, he rode up, and found 
that one of the horſes in a team had ſuddenly dropped 
down, which they were endeavouring to raiſe ; but in 
vain, for the horſe was dead. The owner of it ſeemed 
much dejected with his misfortune; and declaring how 
er a loſs it would be to him, Mr Gilpin bade 

im not be diſheartened: I'll let you have, (ſays 
he) „ honeſt man, that horſe of mine,” and pointed 
to his ſervant's.—“ Ah! maſter, (replied the country- 
man) my pocket will not reach ſuch a beaſt as that.“ 
« Come, come, (ſaid Mr Gilpin) take him, take 
« him; and when I demand my money, then thou 
« ſhalt pay me.” | | 

This worthy and excellent divine, who merited and 
obtained the glorious titles of % Father of the Pom, 
and the Apaſtle of the North, died in 1583, in the 66th 
year of his age. 

GILTHEAD, in ichthyology. See S248vs. 

GIN. See Geneva. 

Gin, in mechanics, a machine for driving piles, 
fitted with a windlaſs and winches at each end, where 
eight or nine men heave, and round which a rope 18 
reeved that goes over the wheel at the top: one el 
of this- rope is ſeized to an iron-monkey, that hooks 
to a beetle of different weights, according to the piles 
they are to drive, being from eight to thirteen hun- 
dred weight; and when hove up to a croſs-piece, neat 
the Abs. it unhooks the monkey, and lets the beetle 
fall on the upper end of the pile, and forces the ſame into 
the ground : then the monkey's own e overh120 
the windlaſs, in order for its being hoo ed again to 
the beetle. x ww" 

GINKGO, the MAiDEN-HAIR TREE, 18 © native 
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J dem, to the ſize of a walnut-tree. The 
h. coloured, the wood brittle and ſmooth, 
ſoft and fungous. The leaves are large, ex- 
fm à narrow bottom into the figure of a 
maiden-hair leaf, unequally parted, ſtreaked, with- 

: fibres or nerves ; both ſurfaces having the ſame 
—— and ſupported upon footſtalks, which are 
<apreſſed won the upper ſurface, and extended into the 
ſibitance of the leaf. From the uppermoſt ſhoots hang the 
fowers in long catkins that are filled with the fertilizing 
awder; and to which ſucceeds the fruit, adhering to a 
thick 0:ſhy pedicle, which proceeds from the boſom 
of the leaves. This fruit is either exactly or nearly 
wund, and of the appearance and ſize of a damaſk 
Iam. The ſubllance ſurrounding the fruit is fleſhy, 
juicy, white, very harſh, and adheres ſo firmly to the 
jncloſed nut, as not to be ſeparated from it, except by 
atreſation. The nut, properly termed Gineau, re- 
ſembles the piſtachia nut, eſpecially a Perſian ſpecies 
nuned bergjes filai: but is almoſt double in ſize, 
and of the figure of an apricot ſtone, The ſhell is 
ſomewhat white, woody, and brittle ; and incloſes a 
white looſe kernel, having the ſweetneſs of an almond, 
along with a degree of harſhneſs. "Theſe kernels taken 
after dinner are ſaid to promote digeſtion, and to give 
relief in ſurfeits ; whence they never fail to make part 
of the deſſert in great feaſts and anniverſary entertain- 
ments, Many of theſe plants have been reared by Mr 
James Gordon at his nurſery near Mile-end. They 
ſeem to be very hardy, and thrive in this country in 
the open air, 

GINGER, the root of a ſpecies of amomum. See 
Auouun. | . : 

GINGIVIE, the gums. See Guns. 

— in anatomy. See ANATOMY, ne 
5 

GINSENG. See Paxarx. 

GIOIA (Flavio,) of Amalfi, in the kingdom of 
Naples, the celebrated mathematican; who, from his 
knowledge of the magnetic powers, invented the ma- 
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ropeans was extended to the moſt diſtant regions of 
the globe: before this invention, navigation was con- 
fncd to coaſting. The king of Naples — a younger 
branch of the royal family of France, he marked the 
worth point with a fleur de lis, in compliment to that 
curtry, It is ſaid the Chineſe knew the compaſs 
long before be this as it may, the Europeans are in- 
debted to Gioia for this invaluable diſcovery, He flou- 
AFFE, in zoology. See Cervus. 

— (Barry), or Giraldus Cambrenſis. See 
_CIORGIONE, ſo called from his comely aſpect, 
ys illuſtrious Venetian painter, born in 1478. He 
* bis firſt inſtructions from Giovanni Bellino; 
Vine: 1 8 afterwards the works of Leonardo da 
3 ſoon ſurpaſſed them both, being the firſt 
kgs * Lombards who found out the admirable 
5 Ay rong lights and ſhadows. Titian became 
N Ae art; and was ſo careful in copying the 
hg . e excelled Giorgione in diſcovering the de- 
3 nature, by tempering the boldneſs of his 
Th 5 The moſt valuable piece of Giorgione in 
at of Chriſt carrying his croſs, now in the 


riner's compaſs, by which the navigation of the Eu- 
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church of San Rovo in Venice; where it is held in Gioſeppino 


great veneration, 
1511. 

?GIOSEPPINO, an eminent painter, ſo called by 

way of contraction from Gizsſzppe d' Ar pino, the town 
of Naples, where he was born in 1560. Being car- 
ried to Rome very young, and employed by painters 
then at work in the Vatican to grind their colours, 
he ſoon made himſelf maſter of the elements of defign, 
and by degrees grew very famous. His wit and hu- 
mour gained him the favour of popes and cardinals, 
who found him bufineſs in plenty. Gregory XIII. 
ſhewed him great reſpe& ; and Lewis XIII. of France 
made him a knight of the order of St Michael, By 
the force of a happy genius he acquired a light and 
agreeable manner of deſigning ; though it is remarked 
by De Piles, that he degenerated into a ſtyle which 
neither partook of true nature, nor of the antique. 
His battles in the capitol are the moſt eſteemed of all 
his pieces. He died at Rome in 1640. 

IOTTO, an ingenious painter, ſculptor, and ar- 
chitect of Florence, born in 1276. He was the diſ- 
ciple of Cimabue; but far ſuperior to his maſter in the 
air of his heads, the attitude of his figures, and in the 
tone of his colouring ; but could not expreſs livelineſs 
in the eyes, tenderneſs in the fleſh, or ſtrength in the 
muſcles of his naked figures. He was principally ad- 
mired for his works in moſaic; the beſt of which is 
over the grand entrance of St Peter's church at Rome. 
The obſervation of Alberti on that piece is, that in the 
ſhip of Giotto, the expreſſion of fright and amazement 
of the diſciples at ſeeing St Peter walk upon the water 
is ſo excellent, that each of them exhibits ſome cha- 
racteriſtie ſign of his terror. His death happened in 
1336, and the city of Florence honoured his memory 
with a ſtatue of marble over his tomb. 

GIRALDI (Lilio Gregorio), an ingenious critic, 
and one of the moſt learned men that modern Italy 
has produced, was born at Ferrara in 1479. He was 
at Rome when it was plundered by the emperor 
Charles V.; and having thus loſt all he had, and being 
tormented by the gout, he ſtruggled through life wit 
ill fortune and ill health. He wrote, nevertheleſs, 17 
performances, which were collected and publiſhed at 
Baſil in 2 vols folio in 1580, and at Leyden in 1696. 
Authors of the firſt rank have beſtowed the higheſt 
eulogies on Giraldus; particularly Caſaubon and 
Thuanus. | > | 

G1rALD1 (John Baptiſt Cintio), an Italian poet of 
the ſame family with the foregoing Lilio, was born 
in 1504. He was ſecretary to the duke of Ferrara, 
and afterwards became profeſſor of rhetoric at Pavia. 
He died in 1573. His works, which conſiſt chiefly of 
tragedies, were collected and publiſhed at Venice by his 
ſon Celſo Giraldi, in i583; and ſome ſcruple not 
to rank him among the beſt tragic writers Italy has 

roduced. 

GIRARDON (Francis), a celebrated French ar- 
chite& and ſculptor, born at Troyes, in 1627. Lewis 
XIV. being informed of his great talents, ſent him to 
Rome with a penſion of 1000 crowns. At his return 
into France, he laboured for the royal palaces, and 
the gardens of Verſailles and Trianon; where there are 
many of his works executed in bronze and in marble, 


from the defigns of Charles le Brun. The _— 


He died of the plague young, in 
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Girorne of cardinal de Richlieu, in the Sorbonne, 2nd the 


Gladiators. 
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equeſtrian ſtatue of Lewis XIV. at the Place de Ven- 
dome, where the ſtatue and horſe are caſt in one piece, 
paſs for his moſt excellent performances. Grirardon 
was profeſſor, rector, and chancellor, of the Academy 
of Painting and Sculpture ; and had the polt of inſpec- 
tor-general of all the works done in ſculpture. He 
died in 1715. 

GIRONNE, or Gisoxxx, in heraldry, a chat of 
arms divided into girons, or triangular figures, meet- 
ing in the centre of the ſhield, and alternately colour 
and metal. | 

GITTITH, a Hebrew word occurring frequently 
in the Pſaims, and generally tranſlatedwire-preſſes. The 
conjectures of interpreters are various concerning this 
word. Some think it ſignifies a fort of muſical inftru- 
ment ; others, that the pſalms with this title were 
ſung after the vintage ; laſtly, others, that the hymns 
of this kind were invented in the city of Gath. Cal- 
met is rather of opinion, that it was given to the clals 
of young women or ſongſtreſſes of Gath to be ſung by 
them; Pal. viii. 1. Ixxxi. 1. Ixxxiv. 1. Dr * 
mond thinks that the pſalms with this title were all ſet 
to the ſame tune, and made on Goliah the Gittite. 

GIULA, a ſtrong tewu of Upper Hungary, on 
the frontiers of Tranſilvania. It was taken by the 
Turks in 1566, and retaken by the Imperialiſts in 
1695. It is ſeated on the river Kereſblan, in E. Long. 
21. 1. N. Lat. 46. 25. 

GIUSTANDEL, a large and ſtrong town of 
Turkey in Europe, and in Macedonia, with a Greek 
archbiſhop's ſee. It is ſeated near the lake Ochrida, 
in E. Long. 20. 50. N. Lat. 41. 10. 

GLACIES MANN. See LAris Specularis. 

GLACIS, in building, an eaſy inſenſible ſlope or 
declivity. 

The deſcent of the glacis is leſs ſteep than that of 
the talus. In gardening, a deſcent ſometimes begins 
in talus, and ends in glacis. | 

The glacis of the corniche, is an eaſy imperceptible 
Nope in the cymatium, to promote the deſcent and 
draining off the rain-water, 

Glacis, in fortification, that maſs of earth which 
ſerves as a parapet to the covered way, ſloping eaſily 
towards the champaign or field. 

GLADE, in gardening and agriculture, an open- 
ing and light paſſage made through a wood, by lopping 
off the branches of trees along that way. 

GLADIATORS, inantiquity, perſons who fought, 
generally in the arena at Rome, for the entertainment 
of the people. ; 

The gladiators were uſually ſlaves, and ſought out 
of neceſſity ; though ſometimes freemen made profeſ- 
fion thereof, like our prize- fighters, for a livelihood. 
The Romans borrowed this cruel diverfion from the 

Aſiatics; and we find that even the high-prieſts had 
their ludi pontificales, and ludi ſacerdotales. As from 
the earlieſt ages of antiquity we read that it was cuſ- 
tomary to ſacrifice priſoners of war to the manes of 
the great men that fel] in the engagement, in proceſs 
of time they came to ſacrifice ſlaves at the funerals of 
all perſons of condition ; but as it would have appeared 
barbarous to cut their throats like beaſts, they were 
appointed to fight with each other, and to do their 
bett to fave their own lives by killing their adverſary. 
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Hence aroſe the maſters of arms c 
men learned to fight. Theſe n 17 5 
train up to this cruel trade, whom t! 1 

g Mm they afterward 
fold to ſuch as had occalion to exhibit ſhews "a 
Brutus, who expelled the kings, was the firſt * 
noured the funeral of his father with theſe inne 
uman 
diverſions at the ſepulchre of the deceaſed: but aft 
wards they were removed to the circus and am hithes, 
tres; and other perſons, beſides ſlaves N * 
themſelves to this infamous office. | "6 

They were all firſt ſworn that the 
death; and if they failed, they we 
either by fire,. ſwords, clubs, whips, &c. It wa 
uſual with the people, or emperor, to grant them lf 
when they ſhewed no ſigns of fear, Auguſtus — 
that it ſhould always be granted them. 

From ſlaves and freed-men, the wanton ſport ſpread 
to perſons of rank, as we find in Nero's time. And 
Domitian exhibited combats of women in the night. 
time. We alſo read, that dwarfs encountered with one 
another. Conſtantine the Great firſt prohibited theſe 
combats in the Eaſt; but the practice was not entirely 
aboliſhed in the Weſt before Theodoric king of the 
Oltrogoths in the year 500. 

When any perſon deligned to entertain the people 
with a ſhow of gladiators, he ſet up bills in the public 
places, giving an account of, the time, the number 
and names of the combatants, and the circumſtances 
whereby they were to be diſtinguiſhed ; each having 
his ſeveral badge, which generally was a peacock' 
feather : they alſo gave notice what time the ſhow 
would Jaſt ; aud ſometimes gave repreſentations of theſe 
things in painting, as is practiſed among us by thoſe 
who have any thing to ſhow at fairs, &c, 

Upon the day appointed for the ſhow, in the firlt 
place the gladiators were brought out all together, 
and obliged to take a circuit round the arena in a very 
ſolemn and pompous manner. After this they pro- 
ceeded paria componere, to match them by pairs, in 
which great care was taken to make the matches equal, 
The firſt ſort of weapons they made uſe of were ſtaves, 
or wooden foils called rudes ; and the ſecond were 
effective weapons, as ſwords, poinards, &c. 

The firſt were called arma luſoria, or exercitoria; 
the ſecond, decretoria, as being given by decree or 
ſentence of the prætor, or of him at whoſe expence 
the ſpectacle was exhibited. | 

They began to fence or ſkirmiſh with the firſt, which 
was to be the preclude to the battle; and from their, 
when well warmed, they advanced to the ſecond, with 
which they fought naked. The firſt part of the en- 
gagement was called ventilare, preludare ; and the ſe 
cond dimicare ad certum, or ver/is armis pugnaſe-. 

When any received a remarkable wound, either bis 
adverſary or the people uſed to cry out, Hahet, of 
Hoc habet. If the vanquiſhed ſurrendered his arme 
it was not in the victor's power to grant bim life: 
was the people during the time of the republic, - 
the prince or people during the time of the _—_ ; 
that were alone empowered to grant this boon. 5 
two ſigns of favour and diſlike given by the E 5 
were, premere pollicem, and vertere pollicem ; me he 
mer of which M. Dacier takes to be 2 enk 4 
fingers of both hands between one another, and ſo en 
ing the two thumbs upright cloſe together, was a f . 


y would fight till 
re put to death, 
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les of the people's admiration of the courage fhewn by both 


mbatants 4 and at the fame time for the conqueror 
co 


1. to ſpare his antagoniſt's life: but the contrary motion, 


bending back of the thumbs, ſignified the diſſatiſ- 

Aion of the ſpectators, and authoriſed the victor to 
11 the other combatant downright for a coward. 'The 
emperor ſaved whom he liked, it he was preſent at the 
ſolemnity, in the ſame manner. 

After the engagement, ſeveral marks of favour were 
conferred on the victor, particularly a branch of palm- 
tree; and oftentimes a ſum of money, perhaps gather- 
ed up among the ſpectators: but the molt common 
wards were the pileus and the rudis. The former 
was given only to ſuch gladiators as were flaves, for a 
token of obtaining their freedom. But the rudis ſeems 
to have been beſtowed both on ſlaves and freemen ; with 
this difference, that it procured the former no more 
than a diſcharge from any further performance in pub- 
lic, upon which they commonly turned laniſta: but 
the rudis, when given to ſuch perſons as, being free, 
dad hired themſelves out for theſe ſhows, reſtored them 
to a full enjoyment of their liberty. See Pix kus, 
Rodis, and LANISTA. 

GLADIOLUS, Coxx- TAG; a genus of the mo 
pynia order, belonging to the pentandria claſs of 
plants. There are ten ſpecies, of which, the moſt re- 
markable 'is the communis, or common gladiolus. 
This hath a round, compreſſed, tuberous root; long 
ſword-ſhaped leaves; an ere& flower- ſtalk, two or three 
fect high; the top garniſhed with ſeveral pretty large 
flowers of a red or white colour, having each {ix pe- 
tals, They appear in May and June, and are ſuc- 
ceeded by plenty of ſeed in Auguſt. The plants are 
rery hardy, and will thrive in any ſoil or ſituation. 
They are propagated by offsets from the roots. 

GLAMORGANSHIRE, by the Welſh called 
Gwlad Morganaug or Vorganwg, i. e. the county of 
Merganwg; a county of South Wales, bounded on the 
ſouth by the Severn ſea, on the north by Brecknock- 


ſhire, on the ealt by Monmouthſhire, and on the weſt 


by Caermarthenſhire, It extends in length 48 miles, 
in breadth 27; and in circumference about 116. On 
the north ſide, where there are mountains covered with 
ſnow a great part of the year, the air is ſharp, and the 
ſvil very indifferent; but, on the ſouth ſide, as the 
country approaches nearer to a level, the ſoil grows 
better, producing plenty both of corn and groſs, Its 
commodities are black cattle, ſheep, coals, lead, fiſh, 
nd butter, The chief rivers of this country are the 
hymney or Remny, the Taff, the Ogmore, the A- 
m, the Cledaugh, and the Tavye. This country 
= formerly full of caſtles, moſt of which are now 
ON » decay, It hath many ſmall harbours on the 
nah Fx exporting coals and proviſions. Of the for- 
uh e large quantities both to England and Ire- 
ck = of the latter, to England almoſt ſolely, eſpe- 
butter. It ſends two members to parliament, 


a ode ſhire, and one for the borough of Cardiff 


GLAND 


ſeribed in anatomy, may be defined a circum- 
apparatus of the ſoft parts, whoſe office is to 


term a 8 S 2 . . 
te Han juice, and throw it out of the imme- 
© cireulation. 


ne glands are 
er men. brane, ge 


roundiſh bodies, ſcated in the celln- 
nerally near the large veſſels ; their 
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ſubſtance is firm, and of various colours. Sylvius 
was the firſt who divided the glands into conglubate 
and conglomerate. Malpighi added what he calls the 
folliculus or ſimple gland ; inſtances of which are the 
ſmall glands behind the ears, but the molt remarkable 
are thoſe in the fauces. 

Dr Nicholls divides the glands into ſinuous, tubn- 
lar, and equal, What he means by finuzus gland is, 
when each little gland hath its own excretory duct, 
through which it tranſmits its liquor to a common ba- 
ſin, as the kidneys ; his fabular is the ſame as the con- 
globate gland of Sylvius, of which the teſtes are an 
inſtance, By an equal gland be means where the veſ- 
ſels are branched, as in the liver. 

Ruyſch proves by ſubtle injections, that the ſub- 
ſtance of the glands is vaſcular, conſiſting of a rame- 
fying artery, partly terminating in a vein, and partly 
in an excretory duct. 

Mr Hewſon ſays, that the little corpora globoſa, 
which moſt modern anatomilts call cryptez and follicu- 
Iz, are nothing but convoluted arteries. 

The glands are often diſordered by becoming large 
and indurated, When they are ſwelled and hard, they 
are ſaid to be indurated ; if they grow harder, they 
are ſaid to be fcirrhous : if, when hard, they become 
painful, they are incipient or ocult cancers if their 
hardneſs and pain continue long, they are called car- 
cinomata, or inveterate occult cancers ; and if the ſkin 
breaks, they are called alcerated cancers “. 

GLANDERS. See Faxxitxy, C xi. 

GLANDORP (Matthias), a learned phyſician, 
born iu 1595, at Cologn, in which town his father 
was a ſurgeon. After receiving a doctor's degree at 
Padua, and viſiting the principal towns of Italy, he 
ſettled at Bremen in 1618, where be practiſed phylic 
and ſurgery with ſo much ſucceſs, that he was made 
phy fician to the republic, and to the archbp. He pub- 
liſhed at Bremen, Speculum chirurgorum, Methodus me- 
dende paronychiæ, Tractatus de polyps narium affedtu 
graviſſimo, and Gazophylacium polyuſium fontiviſſimo z 
which four pieces were collected and publiſhed, with 
his life pretixed, at London, in 4to. 1729. Glan- 
dorp died young ; and it muſt ſuggeſt a high opinion 
of his abilities, that, notwithſtanding the great im- 
provements in all branches of ſcience, his works ſhould 
be deemed worthy a republication 100 years after his 
death. 

GLANVIL (Joſeph), a learned, ingenious, but 
fanciful and credulous, writer in the 17th century, was 
born at Plymouth in 1636, and bred at Oxford. He 
became a great admirer of Mr Baxter, and a zealous. 
perſon for a commonwealth. After the reſtoration, he 
publiſhed The vanity of dogmatizing - 'was choſen a 
fellow of the Royal Society; and, taking orders in 1662, 
was preſented to the vicarage of Frome-Selwood in 
Somerſetſhire. This ſame year he publiſhed his Lux 
Orientalis; in 1665, his Scep/rs Scientifica ; and in 
the year following, Some philoſophical conſiderations 
touching the being of witches and witchcraft, and o- 
ther picces on the ſame ſubject. In 1660, he publiſh- 


ed Plus ultra; or, The progrefi and advancement of” 


knowledge ſince the days of Ariſtotle. He likewile 


publiſhed A ſeaſonable recommendation and defence of” 


reaſon ; and Phileſophia Pia; or, A diſcourſe of the 
religious temper and tendencies of the experimentas 
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philoſephy. In 1678 he was made a prebendary of 
Worceſter, and died in 1680. 

GLARTS, one of the cantons of Swiſſerland, is 
bounded on the eaſt, partly by the Griſons, and purt- 
ly by the territory of Sargans; on the north, by the 
bailiwick of Gaſter, and by the lake Wableflatt ; 
on the eaſt, by the canton of Schwits; and on the 
ſouth, by part of the canton of Uri, and part of the 
league of the Griſons. It is a mountainous country, 
being entirely within the Alps. Near the village O- 
ber-Urnen there is a famous mineral ſpring, which is 
ſometimes hot and ſometimes cold. The lake Wah- 
leſtatt is bounded by high rocks and mountains, 
through one of which a road is cut. Towards the top 
of one of theſe there is a large hole, through which 
the ſky may be ſeen. 

GrLarts, a town of Swiſſcrland, capital of the can- 
ton of the ſame name. It is ſeated in a plain, at the 
foot of high craggy mountains. The ſtreets are large, 


and the houſes kept in good repair. It has ſome pub- 


lic buildings ; among which are two churches, one in 
the middle of the town, and the other without, upon 
an eminence. On this eminence there is a cavern, 
with groteſque figures formed by the water that drops 
therein. The general aſſemblies of the country are 
held here on the firlt Sundays in May, where all the 


males above the age of fixteen are obliged to appear. 


- Both the Calvinifts and the Roman-Catholics are to- 


I 
Biſhopric of 
Glaſgow, 
when 


founded. 


lerated in this town, and they have divine ſervice by 
turns in the fame church. It is ſeated on the river 
Lint, E. Long. 9 13“. N. Lat. 47 &. 

GLASGOW, a large city of Lanerkſhire or Clydeſ- 
dale in Scotland, ſituated in W. Long. 4 30“. N. 
Lat. 55 500. 

Concerning the foundation of this city we have no 
authentic records. The word in the Gaelic language 
ſignifies a gray-ſmith; from whence it may perhaps be 
inferred, that ſome ſpot in the moſt ancient part of the 
city was originally the reſidence of ſome blackſmith, 
who had become eminent in his profeſſion, ſo that the 


place went by his name. 


In the year 560, 2 biſhopric is ſaid to have been 
founded here by Saint Mungo, or Kentigern, ſup- 
oſed to be the ſon of Thamates, daughter of Loth 
Es of the Pits; but in what ſtate the town at 
that time was, is altogether uncertain, Moſt pro- 
bably the prieſts and diſciples who attended St Ken- 
tigern, would contribute conſiderably towards its 
advancement : the aged and infirm, who were unfit 
for the purpoſes of war, or ſuch as were religiouſly in- 
clined, would come and ſettle round of 
the holy man, in order to have the benefit of his 
prayers; and as a number of miracles were ſaid to 
have been wrought at his tomb, the ſame cauſes would 
ſtill contribute to the increaſe of the town. 

Hiltory has not informed us of the name of the 
prince who founded and endowed the biſhopric of 
Glaſgow in fayour of St Kentigern. But from an ab- 
ſtrat of the life of Kentigern (contained in Mr 
Innes's Critical Eſſay on the Ancient Inhabitants 
of Scotland) which was written in the 12th century, 
we learn, that the ſaint being ill uſed by Marken 
or Marcus, one of the kings of the Britons, re- 
tired into Wales, On the invitation of Roderic, 
however, one of Marken's ſucceſſors, he returned to 
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' unhappy and abandoned country, though living !ike 


ſtowed on the church the lands of Perdeyc, now ** 
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Glaſgow, and enjoyed the ſee till 601, wh 
He - 4% buried in the church of Glaſgow. ne dil Ch 
monument is ſtill to be ſeen ; and we find him ma — 
among the ſaints of the Roman calendar fan . 
13th 578. ; OY 
The immediate ſucceſſors of Kentingern were Bal 
drede and Conwal. The firſt eſtabliſhed a religion, 
honſe at Inchinnan, the ſecond went into Lothis, = 
preach to the Saxons ; and both of them are ranked as 
ſaints in the Roman calendar, Baldrede on the 6th of 
March 608, and Conwal on the 18th of May 612 
From this time, however, till the 1115 we have no 
diſtin accounts concerning the city or biſhopric of 
Glaſgow. We find then, that David I. king of Scot- ba 
land made an attempt to retrieve the Fence from 4 
ſtate of groſs barbarity into which they were fallen, «fl 
and reſtored to the church thoſe lands of which ſhe 
had been robbed. The only account we have of the 
tranſactions with regard to Glaſgow, during that pe- 
riod, is in the inquiſition made by David concerning 
the church-lands of Glaſgow, and is as follows. 
„This church, by the divine appointment, admitted 
St Kentigern into the biſhopric, who furniſhed large 
draughts of knowledge to thoſe thirſting after heaven- 
ly thinge, &. But a fraudulent deſtroyer, employ- 
ing his common wiles, brought in, after a long ſeries 
of time, unaccountable ſcandals into the Cumbrian 
church. For after St Kentigern and many of bis 
ſucceſſors were removed to heaven, various diſturbances 
every where ariſing, not only deſtroyed the church 
and her poſſeſſions, but, waſting the whole country, 
drove the inhabitants into exile. Theſe good men 
being deſtroyed, various tribes of different nations 
flocking in from ſeveral quarters, * the fore 
ſaid deſerted country; but being of different origins, 
and varying from each other in their language and cul- 
toms, and not eaſily agreeing among themlelves, they 
followed the manners of the- Gentiles, rather than 
thoſe of the true faith. The inhabitants of which 


brutes, the Lord, who chooſes that none ſhould periſh, 
vouchſafed to viſit in mercy, &c.“ 
From the year 1116 to the reformation, the records 
of the biſhopric are tolerably complete. The molt 
remarkable particulars furniſhed by them are the fol- 
lowing. ei | 
In 1136, John Achaius, choſen biſhop of Gla pou 
by David I. built and adorned a part of the w f 
dral, which he ſolemnly conſecrated on the yr 5 
July. The king was preſent at the ceremony i an 


trick. This prelate alſo divided the dioceſe oy 8 
two archdeanries of Glaſgow and Teviotdale ; f 
eſtabliſhed the offices of dean, ſubdean, _— = 
treaſurer, ſacriſt, chantor, and ſucceſſor; and rer 
a prebendary upon each of them, out of the 
tives he received from the king. Jetted 
In 1174, Joceline, abbot of Melroſe, ow 3 
biſhop, and conſecrated by Eſkilvs, egy Un king: 
den in Denmark, the Pope's legate for * — 
dom, on the 1ſt of June 1175. He rebut nn . 
thedral, or rather made an addition to the _— 1 
ready built by John Achaius. He alſo Hi laſ. 4 
charter from William, king of Scatland, erec n * 
gow into a royal borough, and likewiſe a C | 
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eld there annually for eight days. 
s. boy hog Lindſay, biſhop 97 Glaſgow, was 
killed in an engagement at ſea with the Engliſh, as 
he was returning home from Flanders. His ſucceſſor, 
William Rae, built the ſtone bridge over the Clyde. 
[1 the time of Matthew Glendoning, who was elected 
biſhop in 1387, the great ſpire of the church, which 
had been built only of wood, was conſumed by light. 
The biſhop intended to have built another of 
lone; but was prevented by death, in 1408, from ac- 
compliſhing his purpoſe. His ſucceſſor, William Lau- 
der, laid the foundation of the veſtry of the cathe- 
dral, and built the great tower of (tone, as far as 
the frlt battlement. The great tower of the epiſco- 
pal palace was founded about the year 1437, on which 
biſhop Cameron expended a great deal of money. ; 
In 1447, William Turnbull, a ſon of the family 
i of Bedrule in Roxburgh-ſhire, was choſen biſhop. 
W He obtained from king James II. in 1450, a charter 
| erecting the town and the patrimony of the biſhops 
ant into a regality. He alſo procured a bull from pope 
Nicholas V. for erecting an univerſity within the city, 
which he endowed, and on which he alſo be ſtowed 
many privileges. He died in 1454, leaving behind 
him a moſt excellent character, The eſtabliſhment 
of the college contributed more than any thing that 
had been formerly done towards the enlargement of 
% the town, Before this time the town ſeems to have 
, been inconſiderable. Mr Gibſon * is of opinion, that 
the number of its inhabitants did not exceed 1500, 
But though the eſtabliſhment of the umverfity great- 
1 ly increaſed the number of inhabitants, it in fact de- 
nof ſtroyed the freedom of the town. Biſhop Turnbull 
„ ſeems to have made a point of it with king James II. 
that the city of Glaſgow, with the biſhops foreſt, 
ſhould be erected into a regality in his favour ; which 
was accordingly done at the time above-mentioned ; 
and this at once took away all . power from the citi- 
zens, and transferred it to the biſhop. As the powers 
of the biſhop, however, were reckoned by Turnbull 
nlufficient to convey to the members of the univer- 
lity all that freedom which he wiſhed to beſtow upon 
them, he therefore obtained from the king a great 
many privileges for them ; and afterwards he himſelf, 
vic the conſent of his chapter, grauted them many 
more, 
tn The good effects of the eſtabliſhment of the col- 
N lege were very ſoon obvious in Glaſgow. The num- 
1 ber of inhabitants increaſed exceedin ly ; the high 
rect, from the convent of the black Haare, to where 
the croſs is now placed, was very ſoon filled up ; the 


ancient road which led to the common, being too far 


Ciltant for the conveniency of the new inhabitants, the 

alows-gate was begun to be built. Soon after, the 
D church of the bleſſed Mary (now the Tron- 
urch) being founded by the citizens, occaſioned the 
pere ſtreet to be carried to the weſtward as far 
OY church, The reſt of the city increaſed gra- 
wal ar Ray's the bridge, by the building of the 
aue 6h et ſtreet. The burrough-roods, and the 
nuf that grazed on the commons, were now found 
"ans to maintain the increaſed number of inha- 
hoe * or which reaſon a greater degree of atten- 
an formerly was paid to the rag in the river. 


485 people ſubſiſted themſelves by this occu- 


ning. 
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pation : they were incorporated into a ſociety; and in 
order that they * be at hand to proſecute their 
t 
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buſineſs, they built a conſiderable part of the ſtreet 
now called the Bridge-gate, but at that time Fiſhers - 
ate, 

; Notwithſtanding all this, however, the city of Glaſ- 
gow did not for a long time attain the rank among 
the other towns of Scotland, which it holds at preſent. 
In 1556, it beld only the 11th place among them, 
as appears by queen Mary's taxation. The introduc- 
tion of the reformed religion proved for ſome time 
prejudicial to the opulence of the city. The money 
which had formerly been expended among the citizens 
by the biſhop and his clergy, was now diverted into 
other channels: the advantages reſulting from the uni- 
verſity were alſo for a time loſt; for as the reformers 
generally deſpiſed human learning, the college was in 
a manner deſerted. 

In the time of the civil wars, Glaſgow ſuffered ſe- 
verely. To the miſchiefs attending inteſtine diſcord, 
were added a peſtilence and famine; and to complete 


their misfortunes, a violent fire broke out in June, of the town 


which deſtroyed the greateſt part of the Saltmarket, 
Trongate, and High- ſtreet. The fronts of the houſes 
at that time were moſtly of wood, fo that they be- 
came an eaſy prey to the flames, The fire continued 
with great violence for the ſpace of 18 hours; by 
which, a great many of the inhabitants were ruined, 
the habitations of almoſt 1000 families being to- 
tally deſtroyed. On this account collections were 
made through different parts of the country; and 
to prevent ſuch accidents for the future, the fronts 
were built with free ſtone, which abounds ia the neigh - 


bourhood. 


By the charter given to biſhop Turnbull in 1450, 
the citizens had been deprived of the power of electing 
their own magiſtrates, which was thenceforth exerciſed 
by the biſhop ; which, however, was not done with- 
out ſome reſiſtance on the part of the inhabitants. 
After the reformativa was introduced into Scotland, 
we find this power exerciſed by the citizens, the biſhop, 
the earl of Lennox, and others. The idea that the 
town was a biſhop's burgh, and not a royal free burgh, 
gave occaſion to this — . manner of appointing 
the magiſtracy; and though, in 1633, they were de- 
clared to be a royal free burgh by the parliament, yet 
their freedom of election was afterwards diſturbed 


by the privy-council, by Cromwell, and the duke of 


York. But on the 4th of June 1690, the town was 
declared free by a charter of William and Mary; and 
in confirmation of this charter it was inſerted in the 
act of parliament, dated June 14th the ſame year, 
that they ſhould have power to ele& their own ma-- 
giſtrates as fully and freely, in all reſpects, as the city 
of Edinburgh, or any other royal bargh within the 
kingdom; which freedom of election ſtill continues. 
By the aſſeſſment of the burghs in 1695, we find 
the city of Glaſgow reckoned the ſecond in Scotland 


Glaſgow, 


Great part 


deſtroyed 
by a fue, 


8 
Glaſgow 
deelared 


free by Wil- 


liam and 


Mary. 


in point of wealth, which place it ſtill continues to 8 in- 


hold. To account for this great increaſe of wealth, creaſe of its 
time, even before wealth. 


we muſt obſerve, that for a long 


the reſtoration of Charles II. the inhabitants of Glaſ- 
gow had been in poſſeſſion of the ſale both of raw and 
refined ſugars for the greateſt part of Scotland; they 
had a privilege of diſtilling ſpirits from their molaſſes, 
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Glaſgow. free of all duty and exciſe; the herring-fiſhery was 
J alſo carried on to what was at that time thought a ve- 
ry conſiderable extent; they were the only people in 

Scotland who made ſoap; and they ſent annually 

ſome hides, linen, &c. to Briſtol, from whence they 

brought back in exchange, a little tobacco, ſugar, and 
goods of the manufacture of England, with which 

they ſupplied a conſiderable part of the kingdom. 

From the year 1707, however, in which the union 

between Scotland and England took place, we may 

date the proſperity of Glaſgow. By the union, the 
American trade was Jaid open to the inhabitants : and 

ſo ſenſible were they of their advantageous ſituation, 

that they began almoſt inſtantly to proſecute that 
commerce; an aſhduons application to which, ever 

ſince, hath greatly contributed to raiſe the city to that 

pitch of affluence and ſplendor which it now enjoys. 

"The city was now greatly enlarged ; and as the com- 

munity were ſenſible of the inconvenience that attend- 

ed the want of a ſufficiency of water in the river, 

for carrying on their commerce, they reſolved to have 

2 port of their own, nigher the mouth of the river. 

At firſt, they thought of making their harbour at 
Dumbarton: but as this is a royal borough, the ma- 

giſtrates oppoſed it; becauſe they thought that the in- 

flux of ſailors and others, occaſioned by the harbour, 

would be ſo great, that a ſcarcity of proviſions would 

be occaſioned. The magiſtrates and town-council of 
Glaſgow, therefore, purchaſed ſome lands on the ſouth 

7 ſide of the river Clyde for this purpoſe; and ſo expe- 
SIR 06 ditious were they in making their harbour, and rear- 
ing their town, that in 1710 a baillie was appointed 
for the government of Port-Glaſgow. It is now a 
very conſiderable pariſh, and lies 14 miles nigher the 

mouth of Clyde than Glaſgow. 

In 1725, Mr Campbell, the member of parlia- 
ment for Glaſgow, having given his vote for ha- 
ving the malt-tax extended over Scotland, a riot 
enſued among the lower claſs of people. In this 
diſturbance, Mr Campbells furniture was deſtroy- 
ed, and ſome exciſemen were maltreated for at- 
tempting to take an account of the malt. General 
Wade, who commanded the forces in Scotland, had 
ſent two 8 of ſoldiers, under the command 

1 of Captain Buſhell, to prevent any diſturbance of 
1 this Lind. Captain Buſhel drew ur. lis men 1n the 
£xciſe-bill, ſtreet, where the multitude pelted x th with ſtones. 

Them he endeavoured to diſperſe, by firing with pow- 
der only: but this expedient failing, he ordered his 
men to load their pieces with ball ; and, withoat the 
ſanction of the civil authority, commanded them to 
fire four different ways at once. By this diſcharge 
about 20 perſons were killed and wounded ; which en- 
raged the multitude to ſuch a degree, that having pro- 
cured ſome arms, they purſued Buſhel and his men to 
the caſtle of Dumbarton, about five miles diſtant, 
General Wade being informed of this tranſaRion, 
aſſembled a body of | Very and being accompanied 
by Duncan Forbes, lord advocate, took poſſeſſion of 
the town : the magiſtrates were apprehended, and car- 
ried priſoners to Edinburgh ; but on an examination 


gow, 


11 


before the lords, their innocence clearly appeared, up- 
on which they were immediately diſmiſſed. Buſhell 


wa 
2 


tried for murder, convicted, and condemned; 
inſtead of ſuffering the penalties of law, he was 
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his favour; and this, together with ſome other expen. 
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indulged with'a pardon, and promoted in the fert, . 
Mr Campbell petitioned the Houſe of 9 oil 
an indemuiſication of his loſſes : 'a bill was paſſed n 


ces incurred in the affair, coſt the town 90001, ſter. 
During the time of the rebellion in 1745, the cit;. 
zens of Glaſgow gave proof of their attachment to 
revolution principles, by raifing two battalions, of 600 
men each, for the ſervice of government. "This piece 
of loyalty, however, had like to have coſt them dear 
The rebels, in their journey ſouth, took a reſolution to 
plander and burn the city; which would probably hase 
been done, had not Mr Cameron of Lochiel threatened 
in that caſe, to withdraw his clan, A heavy coniride, 
tion, however, was laid on. The city was compelled to 
pay 5000 l. in money, and 500 l. in goods; and on the 
return of the rebels from England, they were obliged 
to furniſh them with 12,000 linen ſhirts, 6000 cloth 
coats, 6000 pairs of ſhocs, 6000 pairs of hoſe, and 6000 
bonnets. "Theſe goods, with the money formerly paid 
them, the expence of raiſing and ſubliſting the two city. 
battalions, and the charge of maintaining the rebel 
army in free quarters for ten days, coſt the commu- 
nity about 14,000 |. ſterling ; 10, ooo J. of which they 
recovered in 1749, by an application to parliament, 
About the year 1750, a very conſiderable change Can 
took place in the manner of living among the inhahi. 
tants of Glaſgow. Till this time, an attentive in- 
duſtry, and a frugality bordering upon parſimony, 
had been their general characteriſtic; the ſeverity of 
the ancient manners prevailed in its full vigour; 
But now, when an extenſive commerce and increaſed 
ma nufactures had produced wealth, the ideas of the 
people were enlarged, and ſchemes of trade and im- 
provement were adopted, which people would formerly 
have been denominated madmen if they had under. 
taken; a new ſtile was introduced in living, dreſs, 
building, and furniture; wheel-carriages were ſet up, 
public places of entertainment were frequented, and 
an aſſembly- room, ball-room, and playhouſe, were 
built by ſubſcription; and from this time we may 
date all the improvements that have taken place, not 
only in Glaſgow, but all over the welt of Scotland, 
The beſt method, however, of en the grow - 
ing improvement of any town, is by the frequency 
of their applications for aſſiſtance to parliament ; de 
ſhall therefore enumerate the acts of parliament which : 
have been paſſed in favour of the city of Glaſgow fince 4 
the year 1750. In 1753, an act paſſed for repairing 5 A 
veral roads leading into the city of Goon n tb 
1756, an act for erecting and ſupporting a "g t. 
houſe in the iſland of Little Cumray, at the cre * 
the Clyde, and for rendering the navigation of the 4? 
and river more ſafe and commodious.— In 1759» 40 N 
for improving the navigation of the river Clyde G - 
city of Glaſgow, and for building a bridge _ 1 
river from the city to the village of Gorbe * 
1767, the people of Glaſgow having prop® *þ hs 
make a ſmall cut or canal from the frith of "_ K 
that of Clyde, for the convenieney of their tra ry 
the eaftern ſide of the iſland, ſeveral 2 Fo 
Edinburgh, and throughout different parts © * 
© | . 14 he execu 
kingdom, propoſed that this canal ſhou A= 
upon a much larger ſcale than what had been o. 8 


nally projected. An act was accordingly Ty 
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executed in the manner deſcribed under 
and Re TENN 1770, another act was obtained 
Es roving the navigation of the river, and for 
pon the bridge from the city to the village of 
65 bell being an amendemnt of the former act for that 
In 1771, an act for making and widening 
wg from the Salt- market to St Andrew's church; 
10 enlarging and completing the church- yard of that 
church, and likewiſe for building a convenient ex- 
change or ſquare in the city; alſo for amending and 
explaining the former a& relative to the navigation of 
the Clyde. - An act for making and maintaining a 
navigable canal and waggon-way from the collieries 
in the m_ of Old and New Monkland, to the 
ty of Glalgow. 8 | 
his laſt — which was undertaken with a view 
to reduce the price of coals, has not been attended 
with the deſired effect. The other improvements have 
been productive of very great advantages: and it may 
be confidently aſſerted, that ſince the year 1750 a to- 
tz] change has been effected in the city of Glaſgow 
and all round it; the manners of the people have un- 
dergone an alteration greatly for the better; a ſpirit 
of induſtry and activity bas been raiſed, and now 
pervades every order of men; commerce has been in- 
creaſed; manufaQures carried on to a conſiderable. 
extent, and ſtill increaſing z every perſon is employed; 
1 is to be ſeen in the ſtreets; the very 
children are buſy. 
* Such is the preſent flouriſhing. ſtate of the city of 
ty. Glaſgow, which for its beauty and elegance ex- 
cecds every other city in Scotland. The moſt anci- 
ent part of it ſtands on a riſing ground. The foun- 
dation of the cathedral is 104 feet higher than the 
bed of the river; and the deſcent from the high 
ground reaches to about 100 yards below the college, 
The reſt of the city is built upon a plain. 
reaches from north to ſouth, 1. e. — the Stable- 
green port, to the ſouth end of the Gorbells, 2000 
yards ; from eaſt to weſt, 1. e. from the Gallowgate 
toll-bar to Grahameſtown toll-bar, 3160 yards. The 
ltreets are clean and well paved; the medium breadth 
of the principal ones is 52 feet; and ſeveral of them 
interſecting one another at right angles, produce a ve- 
ry line effect. The houſes, excepting a very few, are 
built of free-ſtone well hewed ; few of them exceed 
our floors in height; and many of them are in an ex- 
ceding good taſte, inſomuch that Mr Pennant pro- 
nounces Glaſgow to be the beſt ſecond-rate city he 
_ ever ſeen, The moſt remarkable public build- 
are, 
| SP Cathedral, or High Church, is a magnificent 
10 485 and its ſituation greatly to its advantage, as 
wr 3 higher than any part of the city. It has been 
BY * to form a croſs, though the traverſe part has 
aa een finiſped. The great tower is founded upon 
_ 185 maſſy pillars, each of them about 30 feet in 
e . The tower itſelf is 25 feet ſquare 
hie I Aue is ſurrounded by a balluſtrade, within 
5 mes an. octangular ſpire terminated by a fane. 
b 2 upon the weſt end is upon the ſame level, 
vid barer. not to have been faiſhed, though it is co- 
"Inga with lead, In this tower is a very large bell 
was . 4 inches in diameter. The principal entry 
om the welt; the gate 11 feet broad at the baſe, 
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and 17 feet in height. 
now appropriated for a place of divine worſhip; and is 
divided from the remaining part by a ſtone-partition, 
which is incloſed by another ſtone-wall parting it from 
the nave. It is impoſlible to form an adequate idea of 
the awful ſolemnity of the place occaſioned by the lof- 
tineſs of the roof and the range of pillars by which the 
whole is ſupported. 

The nave of the church riſes four ſteps higher than 
the choir; and on the welt ſide ſtood the organ-loft, 
formerly crnamented with a variety of figures, but 
now defaced. The pillars here are done in a bet- 
ter taſte than thoſe in the choir, and their capitals 
are ornamented with fruits. The arched roof of the 
altar is ſupported by five pillars, over which was a 
fine terrace walk, and above it a large window of cu- 
rious workmanſhip, but now ſhut up. On the north 
fide of the altar is the veſtry, being a cube of 28 feet, 


the roof arched and vaulted at top, and ſupported by 


one pillar in the centre of the houſe. Arched pillars 
from every angle terminate in the grand pillar, which 
is 19 feet high. The lower part of the ſouth croſs is 
made uſe of as. a burying place for the clergy of the 
city ; and is by much the fineſt piece of workmanſhip 
in the whole building. It is 55 feet long, 28 broad, 
and 15 high; arched and vaulted at top, and ſupport- 
ted by a middle range of pillars, with their capitals 
highly ornamented ; * „ to which are co- 
lumns adjoining to the walls, which as they riſe, ſpring 
into ſemi-arches, and are every where met at acute 
angles by their oppoſites, and are ornamented with 
carvings at the clofing and croſſing of the lines. At 
the eaſt end of the choir you deſcend by flights of ſteps 
upon each ſide into paſſages which, in former times, 
were the principal entries to the burying vault which 
is immediately under the nave. It is now made uſe of 
as a pariſh-church for the barony of Glaſgow; and is 
full of pillars, ſome of them very maſſy, which ſup- 
port the arched roof: but it is a very uncomfortable 
place for devotion. The ſpace under the altar and 
veſtry, though now made uſe of as a burying place by 
the heritors of the barony, was formerly, according to 
tradition, employed for keeping of the relics ; and in- 


_ deed, from the beautiful manner in which this place is 


finiſhed, one wonld imagine that it had not been de- 
ſtined for common uſe. Here is ſhewn the monument 
of St Mungo, or Kentigern, with his figure lying in a 
cumbent poſture. 

The whole length of the cathedral within the walls 
is 284 feet, its breadth 65 ; the height of the choir, 
from the floor to the canopy, go feet; the height 
of the nave, 85 feet; the height of the middle tower, 
220 feet. This fabric was begun by John Achaius in 
1123, and conſecrated in 1136; and continued by ſuo- 
ceeding biſhops till ſuch time as it was finiſhed in the 
manner in which it ſtands at preſent. The wealth of 
the ſee of Glaſgow, however, was not ſufficient for ſo 
great an undertaking, ſo that they were obliged to have 
recourſe to all the churches of Scotland for aſſiſtance 
in it, Near the cathedral is the ruin of the caſtle or 
biſhop's palace. 

2. St Andrew's Church was begun by the commu- 
nity in 1739, and finiſhed in 1756. It is the fineſt 
piece of modern architecture in the city; and is built 
after the model of St Martins in the fields, London, 
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=. whoſe architect was the famous Gibbs. The length of 
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the church is 104 feet, and its breadth 66. It has a fine 
arched roof, well ornamented with figures in ſtucco, and 
ſuſtained by ſtone- columns of the Corinthian order. Cor- 
reſpondent to the model, it has a place for the altar onthe 
ealt, in which is a very ancient Venetian window; but 
the altar · place being ſeated makes this end appear to no 
great advantage. The fronts of the galleries and the 
pulpit are done in mahogany in a very elegant manner. 
The ſpire by no means correſponds with the relt of the 
building; and, inſtead of being an ornament, diſgraces 
this beautiful fabric. Its height is 170 feet. 

3. The College. The front of this building extends 
along the eaſt {ide of the high flreet, and is upwards 
of 330 feet long. The gate at the entrance is decora- 
ted with ruſtics, and over it are the king's arms. The 
firlt court is 88 feet long and 44 broad. The weſt fide 
is elevated upon tone pillars, on which are placed pila- 
{ters ſupporting the Doric entablature, and ornamented 
with arches forming a piazza. Above theſe is the pu- 
blic hall; the aſcent to which is by a double flight of 
ſteps incloſed by a handſome ſtone balluſtrade, upon 
the right of which is placed a lion, and on the left an 
unicorn, cut in free ſtone. The ſpire ſtands on the 
eaſt ſide, is 135 feet high, and has a very good clock. 
Under this is the gateway into the inner and largeſt 
court, which is 103 feet long and 79 bread. Over the 
entry, in a niche, is a ſtatue of Mr Zacharias Boyd, who 
was a benefactor to the univerſity. On the eaft fide of the 
court is a narrow paſſage leading into a handſome ter- 
race walk, gravelled, 122 feet long by 64 feet broad. 
This walk is incloſed to the eaſt by an iron palliſade, in 
the centre of which is a gate leading into the garden. This 
laſt confilts of ſeven acres of ground, laid out in walks 
for the recreation of the ſtudents. On the ſouth ſide 
of the walk ſtands the library; a very neat edifice, well 
conſtructed for the purpoſe intended, and containing a 
very valuable collection of books. 

5. The Town- Houſe and Aſfembly- Hall. This is a 
magnificent and extremely elegant building. The front 
is adorned with a range of Ionic pilaſters; the top of 
the building is ornamented with a balluſtrade and hand- 
ſome vaſes; the front is elevated on ſtrong ruſticated 
pillars adorned with arches, forming a piazza for mer- 
chants and others to ſhelter themſelves from the weather 
when met upon bufineſs. The aſſembly-hall is a neat 
room, and 1s finiſhed in a good taſte, though too ſmall 
for the city; its length is 47 feet, its breadth and 
height 24. The town-hall is a very ſpacious and lofty 
apartment, 52 feet long by 27 broad, and 24 in 
height. It 1s finiſhed in a very grand manner; the 
ceiling is divided into different compartments well or- 
namented, In it are full-length portraits of king 
James VI. and VII. Charles I. and II. William and 
Mary, queen Anne, king George I. II. and III. and 
Archibald duke of Argyle in his juſticiary robes. The 
two laſt are by Ramſay. Oppoſite to the front of this 
building is the exchange, which is well paved with 
free ſtone, and incloſed from the ſtreet by ſtone pil- 
lars. Upon it is an equeſtrian ſtatue of king Wil- 
ham III. placed upon a lofty pedeſtal, and ſurround- 
ed with an iron rail. 

5. The Guild- Hall, or Merchants Houſe. This 
building is ſituated upon the ſouth ſide of Bridge- 
gateſtreet; and is in length 82 feet, in breadth 3t, 
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The great hall, which is the whole len | 
— of the building, is fo capacious, that 43D 1 
adapted for the reception of great and numerous allem. 
blies than any other in the city. This hoſe is adorned 
with a very elegant ſpire 200 feet high, 
6. The Town's Hoſpital is a very neat building, con. Tow 
ſiting of two wings and a large front: the fen th pita, 
156 feet, the breadth of the centre zo feet, and de 
depth of the wings 68 feet. Behind the building is an 
infirmary 127 feet long by 25 feet broad, the aſcent tg 
which is by a flight of Reps. The lower part of this 
building is appointed for the reception of Junatics, 
The area between the buildings is large, which, with 
the agreeable open ſituation of the hoſpital on the ti. 
ver, muſt conduce to the health of the inhabitants, 
7. The New Bridge is built in an elegant manner, derb 
It is 32 feet wide; with a commadious foot- way for 
paſſengers, five feet broad on each fide, raiſed above 
the road made for carriages, and paved with free tone, 
This bridge is about 500 feet in Jength; and conſiſts 
of {even arches, the faces of which are wrought in tu- 
{tic, with a ſtrong block cornice above. The arches ſpring 
but a little way above low- water mark; which, tho! 
it renders the bridge flronger than if they ſprung from 
taller piers, diminiſhes its beauty. Between eve 
arch there is a ſmall circular one : theſe break the force 
of the water when the river riſes to a flood, and add to 
the ſtrength of the whole. The parapet-wall or brealt- 
work is cut out in the Chineſe taſte; and the two ends 
are finiſhed off with a ſweep. * 
8. The Markets in King's Street are jultly admired, Mate 
as being the completeſt ot tReir kind in Britain. They Kc, 
are placed on both tides of the ſtreet. That on the ealt 
fide, appropriated entirely for butcher-meat, is 112 
feet in length, and 67 in breadth. In the centre is a 
ſpacious gateway, decorated on each fide with coupled 
Ionic — ſet upon their pedeſtals, and ſupport- 
ing an angular pediment. At the north end is a very 
neat hall belonging tothe incorporation of butchers, the 
front ornamented with rultics and a pediment, The 
markets upon the welt {ide of the ſtreet conſt of three 
courts, ſet apart for fiſh, mutton, and cheeſe. The whoie 
of the front is 173 feet, the breadth 46 feet; in the 
centre of which, as on the oppolite bde, is à very ſpa· 
cious gateway of the Doric order, ſupporting a pedi- 
ment. This is the entry to the mutton- market. Each 
of the other two has a well-proportioned arch faced 
with ruſtics for their entrance. All theſe markets are 
well paved with free ſtone; have walks all round them; 
and are covered over for ſhelter by roofs ſtanding P. 
on ſtone piers, under which the different ne 
are expoſed to ſale. They have likewiſe _—_— 
within, for cleaning away all the 6th; which rende 
the markets always ſweet and agreeable. 13 
9. The Guard. Houſe is a very handſome but r- 
with a piazza formed by arches, and columns 8 = 
Ionic order ſet upon their pedeſtals. The enta — 
ſupports at Attic courſe, in which are oval port- 
ornamented with palm-branches. 27 
10. The Herb: Market, is neat and comm ae kl 
in length 130, and in breadth 41 feet. The _ : 
entry is decorated with coupled Ionic columns, : 
| lar pediment. It is laid out 1 
porting an angu P : Fn 
ſame manner with the markets in King's-{treet- 
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: or St Nicholas's Hoſpital. This was 

w joy rode to ſubſiſt 12 old men and a chap- 
2 its revenues have, from ſome unknown 
3 been loſt; ſo that no more of them now remains 
3 the paltry ſum of 139]. 28. 5 d. Scots money, 
128 l. of which is annually divided among four old 

en annually, at the rate of 2 J. 13 8. 4d. each. 
" 2. Hutcheſon's Heſpital, was founded and endowed 
2 1639 by George Hutcheſon of Lamb- hill, notary- 
able, and Mr Thomas Hutcheſon his brother, who 
. bred a preacher, for the maintenance of old men 
and orphans. The funds of this hoſpital were after- 
wards increaſed by James Blair merchant in Glaſgow, 
in 1710; and by ſubſequent donations, the managers 
now have it in their power to give away above 900]. 
Sterling in penſions, from 5 l. 10s. to 10l. per pen- 
er. 

” The Town's Hoſpital was opened for the reception 
of the poor on the 15th of November 1733. The funds 
from whence this hoſpital is ſubſiſted are, the general 
{ſion, the town-council, the trades houſe and mer- 
chants houſe, the intereſt of money belunging to 
their funds, which are ſums that have been mortifed 
for the uſe of the houſe. "Theſe ſupplies, however, 
are found inſufficient to defray the expences of the 
bouſe ; for which reaſon an aſſeſſment is annually made 
vpon the inhabitants in the following manner. The 
magiſtrates nominate 12, 14, or ſometimes more gen- 
tlemen of known integrity and character, who have a 
lit laid before them ot all the inhabitants in town. This 


liſt they divide into 16 or 18 columns. Each of theſe: 


columns contains the names of ſuch inhabitants as car- 
ry on trade to a certain extent, or are ſuppoſed to be 
well able to pay the ſum affixed to the particular co- 
lumu in which their names are inſerted. If it is neceſ- 
ary to raiſe 5001. for inſtance, then each name, in 
every ſeparate column, is valued at as much as the for- 
tunes of the perſons in each particular column are ſup- 
poled to be. If 10001. or more is to be raiſed, it is 
only continuing a proportional increaſe through the 
whole of the columns. The higheſt ſum that ever 
Vas thus raiſed, was 12 8. 6d. upon every thouſand 
pounds that each perſon was ſuppoſed to be worth. 


The number of people maintained in this hoſpital are 
about 620, 


have already obſerved, to biſhop Turnbull. The inſti- 
tution cenliited at firſt of a rector, a dean of faculty, 
r* who taught theology, and three profeſſors 
of philoſophy; and, ſoon aſter this, the civil and ca- 
wa laws were taught by ſome clergymen. From the 
8 of its eſtabliſhment in 1450 to the reformation in 
5g) the college was cliefly frequented by thoſe who 
rt pgs for the church; its members were all 
the oy * and its principal ſupport was derived from 
ru _ 1. The reformation brought the univerſity to 
ot. 'n deſtruction: maſters, ſtudents, and ſer- 
did. * orſook it. The magiſtrates were ſo ſenſible 
2 $ mo the community had ſuſtained by this 
2 5 t at they endeavoured to reſtore it in 1572, 
bing a fe upon it conſiderable funds, and preſcri— 
OCT regulations for its management. Theſe, 
"a VI proved inſufficient ; for which reaſon kin 
ets, i. erected it anew, by a charter called the Neva 
9.115772 and beſtowed upon it the teinds of the 
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the new univerſity were, a principal, three profeſſors of 


- philoſophy, four ſtudents burſars, one cconomus, a 


principal's ſervant, a janitor, and cook, 

Since the year 1577, the funds of the univerſity 
have been conſiderably increaſed by the bounty of 
kings and the donations of private perſons. The pro- 
feſſors have therefore alſo been increafed ; ſo that at 
preſent the univerſity of Glaſgow conſiſts of a chan- 
cellor, rector, dean of faculty, principal, and 13 pro- 
feſſors, together with burſars, &c. The archbiſhop of 
Glaſgow was formerly chancellor of the univerſity ex 
officio ; at preſent, the chancellor is choſen by the rec- 
tor, dean of faculty, principal, and maſters. 

The chancellor, as being the head of the univerſity, 
is the fountain of honour, and in his name are all aca- 
demical degrees beſtowed. The office of rector is to 
exerciſe that academical juriſdiction in diſputes among 
the (tudents themſelves, or between the ſtudents and 


citizens, which is beſtowed upon the greater part of the. 


univerſities in Europe. He is choſen annually in the 
comitia ; that is, in a meeting in which all the ſtudents, 
as well as the other members of the univerſity, have a 
voice. Immediately after his admiſſion, he has been in 
uſe to chooſe certain perſons as his aſſeſſors and coun- 
ſellors in his capacity of judge : and, in former periods, 
it was cuſtomary to name the miniſters of Glaſgow, or 
any other gentlemen who had no connection with the 
univerſity ; but, for a great while paſt, the rector has 
conſtantly named the dean of faculty, the principal, 
and maſters for his aſſeſſors; and he has always been, 
and (till is, in the daily practice of judging in the 
cauſes belonging to him, with the advice of his aſſeſ- 
ſors. Beſides theſe powers as judge, the reQor ſum- 
mons and preſides in the meetings of the univerſity 
for the election of his fucceſſor ; and he is likewiſe in 
uſe to call meetings of the profeſſors for drawing up ad- 
dreſſes to the king, electing a member to the general 
aſſembly, and other buſinels of the like kind. 

The dean of faculty has, for his province, the gi- 
ving directions with regard to the courſe of ſtudies; the 
judging, together with the rector, principal, and pro- 
feſſors, of the qualifications of thoſe who deſire to be 
created maſters of arts, doctors of divinity, &c.; and 
he preſides in meetings whichare called by him for theſe 
purpoſes. He is choſen annually by the rector, prin- 
cipal, and maſters. 

The principal and maſters, independent of the rec- 
tor and dean, compoſe a meeting in which the princi- 

al preſides; and, as they are the perſons for whoſe 
havent chiefly the revenue of the college was eſtabliſh- 
ed, the adminiſtration of that revenue is therefore com- 
mitted to them. 

The revenue ariſes from the teinds of the pariſh of 
Govan, granted by king James VI. in 1557; from the 
tiends of the pariſhes of Renfrew and Kilbride, grant- 
ed by the ſame monarch in 1617, and confirmed b 
king Charies I. on the 28th of June 1630; from the 
tiends of the pariſhes of Calder, Old and New Monk- 
land, conveyed to them by a charter from Charles II. 
in 1670; from a tack of the archbiſhopric z and from 
ſeveral donations received from private perſons. 


The college of 8 for a very conſiderable 


time after its erection, followed the mode of publie 


teaching which is common even to this day in Oxford 
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out Europe; that is, each profeſſor gave a few lec- 
tures every year, gratis, upon the particular ſcience 
which he proſeſſac but, in place of this, the profeſ- 
ſors have, for a great while paſt, adopted the mode of 
private teaching; that is, they lecture and examine 
two hours every day during the ſeſſion, viz. from the 
10th of October to the 10th of June; a method which 
comes much cheaper to the ſtudent, as he has it in his 
power, if he is attentive, to acquire his education with- 
out being under the neceſſity of employing a tutor. 
They have alſo private claſſes, in which they teach 
one hour fer day. The fixed fee for a public claſs is 
11. 118. 6d. per ſeſſion; the fixed fee for a private 
one is 11. 18. per do. The number of ſtudents who 
have attended this college for ſeveral years paſt, has 
been upwards of 500 each ſeaſon. 

The trade of Glaſgow is ſaid to have been firſt pro- 
moted by one Mr William Elphinſtone in 1420. This 
trade was molt probably the curing and exporting of 
ſalmon ; but the firſt authentic document concerning 
Glaſgow as a trading city is in 1546. Complaints 
having been made by Henry VIII. king of England, 
that ſeveral Engliſh ſhips had been taken and robbed 
by veſſels belonging to Scotland, an order of council 
was iſſnued, diſcharging ſuch captures for the future; 
and among other places made mention of in this order 
is the city of Glaſgow, The trade which at that 
time they carried on could not be great. It probably 
conſiſted of a few ſmall veſſels to France loaded with 
pickled ſalmon ; as this fiſhery was, even then, car- 
ried on to a conſiderable extent, by Glaſgow, Ren- 
frew, and Dumbarton. Between the year 1630 and 
1660, a very great degree of attention ſeems to have 
been paid to inland commerce by the inhabitants of 
Glaſgow. Principal Baillie informs us, that the in- 
3 of Glaſgow arifing from this commerce was ex- 
ceedingly great. The exportation of ſalmon and of 
herrings was alſo continued and increaſed. In the war 
between Britain and Holland during the reign of 
Charles II. a privateer was fitted out in Clyde to cruiſe 
againſt the Dutch. She was called the Lien of Glaſ- 
£5w, Robert M-Allan commander; and carried five 
pieces of cannon, and 60 hands. 

A ſpirit of commerce appears to have ariſen 
among the inhabitants of Glaſgow between the year 

1660 and 1707. The citizens who diſtinguiſhed them- 
ſelves moſt during this period were Walter Gibſon 
and John Anderſon. Gibſon cured and packed in 
one year zoo laſts of herrings, which he The to St 
Martins in France on board of a Dutch veſſel, called 
the St Agate, of 450 tons burthen ; his returns were 
brandy and falt. He was the firſt who imported iron 
from Stockholm into Clyde. Anderſon 1s faid to have 
been the firlt who imported white-wines. 

Whatever their trade was at this time, it could 
not be conſiderable: the ports to which they were 
obliged to trade lay all to the eaſtward : the circum- 
navigation of the iſland would therefore prove an al- 
moſt unſurmountable bar to the commerce of Glaſgow ; 
and of couſequence the people on the eaſt coalt would 
be poſſeſſed of almoſt all the commerce of Scotland. 
The union with England opened a field for commerce 
for which the fituation of Glaſgow was highly advan- 
togedus. Since that time the commerce of the eaſt 
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coaſt has declined, and that of t = 
an amazing degree. No 3 1 
union ſigned, than the inhabitants of Glaf any 1 
to proſecute the trade to Virginia and Ma 1 i began 
chartered veſſels from Whitehaven, — area, 
of goods, and brought back tobacco in return,” 5 
method in which they at ſirſt proceeded in this 
was certainly a very prudent one. A ſupercar yg 
, : go went 
out with every veſſel. He bartered his goods f 
bacco, until ſuch time as he had either ſold al of 
goods, or procured as much tobacco as was ſufſic; : al. 
to load his veſſel, He then immediately ſet * 17 
his return; and if any of his goods remained unſold 25 
he brought them home with him. While they — all e 
tinued to trade in this way, they were of great 2 per 
tage to the country, by the quantity of manufaRure; yard 
which they exported ; their own wealth began to in- excil 
creaſe; they purchaſed ſhips of their own; and, in varic 
1718, the firſt veſſel of the property of Glaſgow croſſed man! 
the Atlantic. Their imports of tobacco were now are r 
conſiderable, and Glaſgow began to be looked upon cotte 
as a conſiderable port; the tobacco · trade at the ports they 
of Briſtol, Liverpool, and Whitehaven, was obſerved were 
to dwindle away ; the people of Glaſgow began to on th 
ſend tobacco to theſe places, and to underſell the Eng. branc 
liſh even in their own | ras Thus the jealouſy of the on 1 
latter was ſoon excited, and they took every method as at 
in their power to deſtroy the trade of Glaſgow, The land, 
people of Briſtol preſented remonſtrances to the com. Gern 
miſſioners of the cuſtoms at London againſt the trade A 
of Glaſgow, in 1717. To theſe remonſtrances the ducec 
merchants of Glaſgow ſent ſuch anſwers to the com- neſs i 
miſſioners as convinced them that the complaints of lity ti 
the Briſtol merchants were without foundation. But in Inc 
1721, a moſt formidable confederacy was entered into engin 
by almoſt all the tobacco-merchants in South Britain and t. 
againſt the trade of Glaſgow. Thoſe of London, Li- the D 
verpool, and Whitehaven, preſented ſeverally to the large 1 
Lords of the Treaſury, petitions, arraigning the Glal- manuf 
gow merchants of frauds in the tobacco trade, To theſe Glaſg 
petitions the Glaſgow people gave in replies ; andthe which 
lords of the treaſury, after a full and impartial hear- in ſpit 
ing, were pleaſed to diſmiſs the cauſe with the follos- to con 
ing ſentence : * That the complaints of the merchants orer u 
of London, Liverpool, and Whitehaven, were ground- cf thei 
leſs; and that they proceeded. from a ſpirit of en"), in Gl; 
and not from a regard to the intereſt of trade, ot ot ler, 7 
the king's revenue.” IT 
But the malice of theſe gentlemen did not ſtop here In 
They brought their 4 into the houſe of © a C: 
mons. Commiſſioners were ſent to Glaſgow in = agli 
who gave in their reports to the houſe in 1723. 5 — 
merchants ſent up diſtinct and explicit anſwers - «4 "es e 
reports; but ſuch was the interelt of their adver * 
that theſe anſwers were diſregarded. New _ 
were appointed at the ports of Greenock and _ 
Glaſgow, whoſe private inſtructions ſeem 3 a 
been, to ruin the trade if poſſible, by putting 2 1 of 
ginable hardſhips upon it. In ſhort, ory er * 
perſecution, which malice aſſiſted by wealt A roy 
tereſt could invent, were put in practice - "el 
the trade of Glaſgow ; and they in part dh be. 
It languiſhed till the year 1735 3 but after | it was 
gan to revive, though even after its revival it 


time, 
carried on but ſlowly for a conſiderable {pace of Wk 
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With regard to the manufaQures of Glaſgow, Mr 
Gibſon is of opinion that the commerce to America firſt 
| fogefted the idea of introducing them, in any conſi- 
* geadle degree at leaſt. The firlt attempts in this way 
were about the year 1725, and their increaſe for ſome 
"” time was very low, nor did they begin do be conſide- 
able till great encouragement was given by the legil- 

ature to the linen manufacture in Scotland. The firſt 
ezuſes of the ſucceſs of this manufacture were the act 
of parliament in 1748, whereby the wearing of French 
ſanbries was prohibited under ſevere penalties; that of 
1751, sllowing weavers in flax or hemp to ſettle and 
exerciſe their trades any where in Scotland free from 
al corporation: dues; and the bounty of three-halfpence 
per yard on all linens exported at and under 18 d. per 
yard, Since that time a ſpirit of manufacture has been 
excited among the inhabitants of Glaſgow , and great 
rarity of goods, and in very great quantity, have been 
manufactured. Checks, linen, and linen and cotton, 
are manufactured to a great extent. Printed linens and 
cottons were begun to be manufactured in 1738 but 
they only made garments till 1754, when handkerchicfs 
were firſt printed. There is no manufacture more up- 
on the increaſe in Glaſgow than this; nor can any 
branch be more beneſicial to the country, as the cloths 
on which they print are all made in Scotland; where- 
23 at London, and through the greateſt part of Eng- 
land, the cloths they print upon are all imported from 
Germany. . 
A manufactory of ribbons has been very lately intro- 
duced into Glaſgow ; and though this branch of buſi- 
neſs is yet in its infancy, they are made equal in qua- 
lity to thoſe in England, and rather cheaper. 

incles were firtt made here about the year 1732. The 
engine-looms uſed at that time were ſo inconvenient, 
and took up ſo much time in making the goods, that 
the Duteh, who were the only Sep poſſeſſed of the 
large incle looms, were almoſt ſolely in poſſeſſion of this 
manufacture, Mr Hervey, who began this branch in 
Glaſgow, was ſo ſenſible of the diſadvantages under 
vhick it laboured, that he went over to Holland; and, 
in ſpite of the care and attention which the Dutch took 
a ef — of manufaQuring, he brought 

er with him from Harlem two of their looms, and one 
of their workmen, This Dutchman remained ſome years 
in Claſfgow; but on ſome diſguſt he went to Manche- 
der, and inſtructed the people there in the method of 
carrying on the manufacture. — 
45 1757, Carpets were begun to be made, and are 
binden a 2 extent. Hunters cloths, 
«ly made; and, "with ra 4 7, — 2 
we certainly will rt ö 
Tay theſe, a great variety of articles are manu- 

Zürcd at Glaſgow, of which our limits will not per- 
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Ader, Hon-mongery, braſs, jewellery, &c.— Types 
tg . . : 44 ? 
A ns, are made in this Ar by Dr Wilſon _ 
* 2 ſuperior to any others in Europe, Print- 
* — 5 was firit begun here by George Anderſon 
aClafrow tif 1638. But there was no good printing 
0 LF ** on year1735; when Robert Urie print- 
reſet, * 510 a very elegant manner. The higheſt 
tried Ne to which printing hath yet been 
dus place, or perhaps in any other, was by the 
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late Robert and Andrew Foulis, (who began in the year Glaſgow, 
1740 ;) as the many elegant and ſplendid editions of Glzts. 


„us to enter into a detail, ſuch as ſoap, refining of 
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books printed by them in different languages ſuf- 
ficiently teltify, The ſame gentlemen alſo eftabliſh- 
ed an academy of painting; but the wealth of Scot- 
land being unequal to the undertaking, it hath been 
ſince given up. 


The government of the city of Glaſgow is veſted in Govern- 
ment, reve- 


: b nne, &c. of 
conveener, and a treaſurer, with a common council of the city. 


a provoſt and three baillies, a dean of guild, deacon- 


13 merchants and 12 mechanics. The provoſt and 
two of the bailies muſt, by the ſet of the burgh, be 
elected from the merchant rank, and the other bailie 
from the trades rank, 7. e. the mechanics. The pro- 
volt is, from courteſy and cuſtom, ſtyled lord prove. 
He is properly lord of the police of the city, preſident 
of the community, and is ex officio a juſtice of the 
peace for both the burgh and county. 
The revenue of Glaſgow amounts to about L. 6000 
Sterling per annum. It ariſes from a duty upon all 
rain and meal brought into the city, ye tax is deno- 
minated the /adles) ; from the rents of lands and houſes 
the property of the community; from an impoſt of two 
pennies Scots upon every Scots pint of ale or beer 
brewed, inbrought, or ſold, within the city; from 
certain dues payable out of the markets; from the rents 
of the ſeats in churches ; from the dues of cranage at 
the quay, at the weigh-houſe, tonnage on the river, 
pontage on the bridge, ſtatute-work within the burgh, 
&c. The number of inhabitants is computed to be 
about 43, ooo. 

GLASS, a tranſparent, brittle, factitious body, pro- 
duced from ſand melted in a ſtrong fire with fixed 
alkaline ſalts, lead, ſlags, &c. till the whole becomes 
perfectly clear and fine. The word is formed of the 
Latin glaſturr, a plant called by the Greeks i/atis, by the 
Romans vitrum, by the ancient Britons guadum, and 
by the Engliſh av9ad. We find frequent mention of 
this plant in ancient writers, particularly Cæſar, Vi- 
truvius, Pliny, &c. who relate, that the ancient Bri- 
tons painted or dyed their bodies with glaſtum, gua- 
dum, vitrum, &c. i. e. with the blue colour procured 
from this plant. And hence, the factitious matter we 
are ſpeaking of came to be called g, as having al- 
ways ſomewhat of this bluiſhneſs in it, 


1 
At what time the art of glaſs-making was firſt in- Hiſtory of 
vented, is altogether uncertain. Some imagine it to glaſs-mek- 


have been invented before the flood: but of this we“ 8: 
have no direct proof, though there is no improbabili- 
lity in the ſuppoſition ; for we know, that it is almoſt 
impoſſible to excite a very violent fire, ſuch as is necel- 
ſary in metallurgie operations, without vitrifying part 

of the bricks or ſtones wherewith the furnace is built, 
This indeed might furniſh the firſt hints of glaſs- ma- 
king; tho? it is alſo very probable, that ſuch imperfect 
vitrifications would be obſerved a long time before peo- 

ple thought of making any uſe of them. 

Neri traces the antiquity of glaſs as far back as the 
time of Job. That writer, ſpeaking of the value of 
wiſdom, chap. xxviii. verſe 17. fays, that gold and 
cryſtal cannot equal it. But this word, which Neri will 
have to ſignify faCtitiovs glaſs, is capable of a great 
many different interpretations, and properly fignifics 
only whatever is beautiful or tranſparent. Dr Merret 
will have the art to be as ancient as that of pottery cr 
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the making of bricks, for the reaſons already given, viz. 
that by all vehement heats ſome imperfect vitrifications 
are produced. Of this kind undoubtedly was the foſ- 
file glaſs mentioned by Ferant. Imperator. to have been 
found under-ground where great fires had been. But 
it is evident, that ſuch imperfect vitritications might 
have paſſed unnoticed for ages ; and conſequently we 
have no reaſon to conclude from thence, that the art 
of glaſs-making is of ſuch high antiquity. 

*be Egyptians boaſt, that this art was taught them 

by their great Hermes. Ariſtophanes, Ariſtotle, A- 
lexander, Aphrodiſeus, Lucretius, and St John the 
divine, put it out of all doubt that glaſs was uſed in 
their days. Pliny relates, that it was firſt diſcovered 
accidentally in Syria, at the mouth of the river Belus, 
by certain merchants driven thither by a ſtorm at ſea ; 
who being obliged to contiaue there, and dreſs their 
victuals by making a fire on the ground, where there 
was great plenty of the herb kali; that plant, burn- 
ing to aſhes, its ſalts mixed and incorporated with the 
ſand, or ſtones fit for vitrification, and thus produced 
glaſs; and that this accident, being known, the people 
of Sidon, in that neighbourhood, eſſayed the work, and 
brought glaſs into . ſince which time the art has 
been continually improving. Be this as it will, how- 
ever, the firſt glaſs-houſes mentioned in hiſtory were 
erected in the city of Tyre, and here was the only 
ſtaple of the manufaQory for many ages. The ſand 
which lay on the ſhore for about half a mile round the 
mouth of the river Belus was peculiarly adapted to the 
making of glaſs, as being neat and glittering; and the 
wide range of the Tyrian commerce gave an ample 
vent for the productions of the furnace. It appears, 
however, that before the conqueſt of Britain by the 
Romans, glzſs-houſes had been erected in this iſland, 
as well asin Gaul, Spain, and Italy. Hence, in ma- 
ny parts of the country are to be found annulets of 
glaſs, having a narrow perforation and thick rim, de- 
nominated by the remaining Britons gleineu naidreedh, 
or glaſs adders, and which were probably in former 
times uſed as amulets by the druids *. It can ſcarcely 
be queſtioned that the Britons were ſufficiently well 
verſed in the manufacture of glaſs, to form out of it 
many more uſeful inſtruments than the glaſs-beads. Hi- 
ſtory indeed aſſures us, that they did manufacture a 
conſiderable quantity of glaſs veſſels. Theſe, like their 
annulets, were moſt probably green, blue, yellow, or 
black, and many of them curiouſly ſtreaked with o- 
ther colours. The proceſs in the manufacture would 
be nearly the ſame with that of-the Gauls or Spaniards. 
The ſand of their ſhores being reduced to a ſufficient 
degree of fineneſs by art, was mixed with three fourths 
of its weight of their nitre (much the ſame with our 
kelp), and both were melted together. The meta] was 
then poured into other veſſels, where it was left to 
harden into a maſs, and afterwards replaced in the fur- 
nace, where it became tranſparent in the boiling, and 
was afterwards figured by blowing, or modelling in 
the Jath, into ſuch veſſels as they wanted. 

It is not probable that the arrival of the Romans 
would improve the glaſs manufacture among the Bri- 
tons. The taſte nf es Romans at that time was juſt 
the reverſe of that of the inhabitants of this iſland. The 
former preferred filver and gold to glaſs for the com- 


poſition of their drinking veſſels. They made indeed 
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great improvements in their own at 


government of Nero. The veſſels then formed o 


metal rivalled the bowls of porcelain j thei this 
and equalled the cups of — 4 in their 8 


But theſe were by far too coſtly for common 2 


therefore, in all probability, were neve a 
Britain. The glaſs — made ole of ” "8 
mans was of a quality greatly inferior; 4 
fragments which have been diſcovered at 
towns of either, appear to have conſiſted of a thick 
ſometimes white, but moſtly blue-green, metal. 


With regard to the theory of vitrification 
almoſt tota ly in the dark. In general, it 1 b 
that ftate, in which ſolid bodies are, by the vehe. " 


ment action of fire, fitted for bein diſſipated, or car. 
ried off in vapour. In all vitrifications, there is 3 
plentiful evaporation; and if any ſolid ſubſtance is 
carried off in vapour by the intenſe heat of a burning 
ſpeculum, a vitrification is always obſerved previouſly 
to take place. The difference, then, between the flat 
of fuſion and vitrification of a ſolid body we may con- 
ceive to be, that in the former the element of fire a6; 
upon the parts of the ſolid in ſuch a manner as only 


to disjoin them, and render the ſubſtance fluid; but, 


in vitrification, the fire not only disjoins the particles, 
but combines with them in a latent ſtate, into a third 
ſubſtance; which, having now as much fire as it can 
contain, can receive no 1 change from that ele- 
ment, except being carried off in vapour. 

But, though we are unable to effect this change 
upon ſolid bodies without a very violent heat, it is 
otherwiſe in the natural proceſſes. By what we call 
cry/talization, nature produces more perfect gaſes 
than we can make with our furnaces. Thele are 
called precious flones; but in all trials they diſcover 
the eſſential properties of glaſs, and not of ſtones, 
The molt diſtinguiſning property of glaſs is its r. 
fiſting the force of fire, ſo that this element cannot 
calcine or change it as it does other bodies, but 
can only melt it, and then carry it off in vapours. 
To this laſt all the precious ſtones are ſubject. 
The diamond (the hardeſt and moſt ponderous of 
them all) is diſſipable in a leſs degree of beat than 
what would diſſipate common glaſs. Nor can 't 
be any objection to this idea, that ſome kinds of 
glaſs are capable of being converted into a kind of 
porcelain by a long-continued cementation with 4 
tain materials. This change happens only to thole 


kinds of glaſs which are made of alkaline ſalt and 


ſand ; and Dr Lewis hath ſhewn that this 1 
produced by the diſſipation of the ſaline principle, 
which is the leaſt fixed of the two. Glaſs, rer 
fore, we may ſtill conſider as a ſubſtance upon * 
the fire has no other effect than either to me t, 0 
diſſipate it in vapour. 

The other properties of glaſs are ve 


ſome of which follow. 


1. It is one of the moſt elaſtic bodies in nature. It, 


the force with which glaſs-balls ſtrike each cop 
reckoned 16, that wherewith they recede by v 
their elaſticity will be nearly 15. ; 
2. When "laſs is ſuddenly cooled, it _ 
ceedingly brittle ; and this brittleneſs is 10 
attended with very ſurpriſing phenomens. 


. in them, 
bells made of unnealed glaſs, with a ſanall hole 1 "Gee 
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hole by which the internal and external air communi- 
cate be ſtopped with a finger. Lately, however, ſome 

{ſs made of ſuch unnealed glaſs have been diſco- 
0 4, which have the remarkable property of reſilting 


ed very hard ſtrokes given from without, though they 


ſiver to pieces by the ſhocks received from the fall of 
very 18 and minute bodies dropped into their cavi- 


lies. 


of flint of the ſize of a ſmall pea, and letting it fall into 


the glaſs only from the height of three inches, in about 


two ſeconds the glaſs flies, and ſometimes at the very 
moment of the ſhock; nay, a bit of flint no larger 
than a grain, dropped into ſeveral glaſſes ſueceſſively, 
though it did not immediately break them, yet when 
ſet by, they all flew in leſs than three quarters of an 
hour. Some other bodies produce the ſame effect 
with flint; as ſapphire, diamond, porcelain, hard tem- 
_ ſtecl; alſo marbles ſuch as boys play with, and 
ikewiſe pearls. ' 

Theſz experiments were made before the Roya 
Society; and ſucceeded equally when the glaſſes were 
held iu the hand, when they were refted on a pillow, 
put in water, or filled with water. It is alſo remark- 
able, that the glaſſes broke upon having their bottoms 
Ugütly rubbed with the finger, though ſome of them 
did not fly till half an hour after the rubbing. If the 
plaſſes are every where extremely. thin, they do not 
break in theſe circumſtances, 


dome have pretended to. account for theſe pheno- 


© Mena, by laying, that the bodies dropped into the 


nelte!s cauſe a concuſſion which is ſtronger than the 
cohelive force of the glaſs, and conſequently that a 
rupture mult enſue, But why does not a ball of iron, 
pold, llver, or copper, which are perhaps a thouſand 
limes heavier than the flint, produce the ſame effect? 
s It becauſe they are not elaſtic? But ſurely iron 1s 
more elaſtic than the end of one's finger. Mr Euler 
as endeavoured to account for theſe appearances from 
5 principles of percuſſion. He thinks that this ex- 
— 1 entirely overthrows the opinion of thoſe who 
"oma the force of percuſſion by the vis viva, or ab- 
8 © apparent ſtrength of the ſtroke. According 
"Say 188 he great hardneſs and angular 
— 1 X flint, which makes the ſpace of con- 
= a the glaſs extremely ſmall, ought to cauſe an 
” on on the glaſs vaſtly greater than lead, or any 

metal; and this may account for the flint's 


Ming the veſſel, though the bullet, even falling 


=  natderable beight, does no damage.— Hollow 
Vor. V of green bottle-glaſs, ſome of them three 
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inches thick at the bottom, were inflantly broken by a Glzf+ 


ſhiver of flint, weighing about two grains, though they 
had reſiſted the ſhock of a muſi<t-ball from the height 
of three feet. | 
That Mr Euler's theory cannot be conclufive more 
than the other, muſt appear evident from a very flight 
conſideration. It is not by angular bodies alone that 
the glaſſes are broken. The marbles with which chil- 
dren play are round, and yet they have the ſame effect 
with the angular flint. Beſides, if it was the mere 
force of percuſſion which broke the glaſſes, undoubt- 
edly the fracture would always take place at the very 
inſtant of the ſtroke; but we have ſeen, that this did 
not happen ſometimes till a very conſiderable ſpace of 
time had elapſed. It is evident, therefore, that this 
effect is occaſioned by the putting in motion ſome 
ſubtile fluid with which the {ſubſtance of the glaſs is 
filled ;; and that the motions of this fluid, when once 
excited in a particular part of the glaſs, {non propagate 
themſelves through the whole or greateſt part of it, by 
which means the coheftye power becomes at laſt too 
weak to reſiſt them. There can be little doubt that 
the fluid juſt now mentioned is that of clectricity. It 


is known to exiſt in glaſs, in very great quantity; and 


it alſo is known to be capable of breaking glaſſes, even 


when annealed with the greateſt care, if put into too 


violent a mation. Probably the cooling of glaſs haſtily 
may make it more elcGric than is conſiſtent with its 
coheſive power, ſo that it is broken by the leaſt in- 
creaſe of motion in the electric fluid by friction or 
otherwiſe. This is evidently the caſe when it is bro- 
ken by rubbing with the finger; but why it ſhould 
alſo break by the mere contact of flint and the other 
bodies abovementioned, has not yet been ſatisfactorily 
accounted for. 6 


A moſt remarkablephenomenonalſoisproduced in glaſs ue 


tubes placed in certain circumſtances. When theſe are laid before à 
before a fire in an horizont al poſition, having their extre- fire. 
mities properly ſupported, they acquirearotatory motion 
round their axis, and alſo a progreſſive motion towards 
the fire, even when their ſupports are declining from 
the fire, ſo that the tubes will move a little way up- 
hill towards the fire. When the progreſſive motion 
of the tubes towards the fire is topped by any obſtacle, 
their rotation ſtill continues. When the tubes are 
placed in a nearly upright poſture, leaning to the right 
hand, the motion will be from eaſt to weſt z but if 
they lean to the left hand, their motion will be from 
welt to eaſt; and the nearer they are placed to the 
perfectly upright poſture, the leſs will the motion be 
either way. it 

If the tube is placed horizontally on a glaſs plane, 
the fragment, for inſtance, of coach window-glaſs, in- - 
ſtcad of moving towards the fire, it will move from it, 
and about its axis in a contrary direction to what it 
had done before; nay, it will recede from the fire, and 
move a little up-hill when the plane inclines tawards 
the fire. Theſe experiments are recorded in the phi- 


loſophical trauſactions + They ſucceeded beſt with | Ne 47& 


tubes about 20 or 22 inches long, which had in each 8 
end a pretty ſtrong pin fixed in cork for an axis. 
The reaſon given for theſe phenomena, is the ſwell- 


is known to expand all bodies. For, ſay the adopters for it. 
of this hypotheſis, granting the exiſtence of ſuch a 
i9 BD fwelling, 
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ſwelling, gravity muſt pull the tube down when ſup- 
ported near its extremities, and a freſh part being ex- 
poſed to the fire, it muſt alſo ſwell out and fall down, 
and fo on.— But, without going farther in the expla- 
nation of this hypotheſis, it may be here remarked, 
that the fundamental principle on which it proceeds is 
falſe : for though fire indeed makes bodies expand, 
it does not increaſe them in weight; and therefore the 
tides of the tube, though one of them is expanded by 
the fire, muſt ſtill remain in eguilibris; and hence we 
muit conclude, that the cauſes of theſe phenomena re- 
main yet to be diſcovered. 

4. Glaſs is leſs dilatable by heat than metalline 
ſubſtances, and ſolid glaſs- ſticks are leſs dilatable than 
tubes. This was firſt diſcovered by Col. Roy, in 
making experiments in order to reduce barometers to 
a greater degree of exaQneſs than hath hitherto been 
found practicable; and fince his experiments were made, 
one of the tubes 18 inches long, being compared with 
a ſolid glaſs-rod of the fame length, the former was 
found by a pyrometer, to expand four times as much as 
the other, in a heat approaching to that of boiling oil. 
— On account of the general quality which glaſs has 
of expanding leſs than metal, M. de Luc recommends 
it to be uſed in pendulums: and he ſays it has alſo this 
good quality, that its expanſions are always equable, 
and proportioned to the degrees of heat; a quality 
which 1s not to be found in any other ſubſtance yet 
known. 


F. Glaſs appears to be more fit for the condenſa- 


8 
Materials 
for glaſs. 
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tion of vapours than metallic ſubſtances. An open 
glaſs filled with water, in the ſummer-time, will ga- 
ther drops of water on the outſide, juſt as far as the 
water in the inſide reaches; and a perſon's breath 
blown on it, manifeſtly moiſtens it. Glaſs alſo be- 
comes moiſt with dew, when metals do not. See Dew. 

6. A drinking-glaſs partly filled with water, and 
rubbed on the brim with a wet finger, yields muſical 
notes, higher or lower as the glaſs 1s more or leſs full; 
and will make the liquor friſk and leap. See Hax- 
MONICA, | 

7. Glaſs is poſſeſſed of very great electrical virtues. 
See ELECTRICITY, paſſim. 

Materials for Making of Grass. The materials 
whereof glaſs is made, we have already mentioned to 
be ſalt and ſand or ftones. The ſalt here uſed, is 
procured from a ſort of aſhes, brought from the Le- 
vant, called polverine, or rochetta ; which aſhes are 
thoſe of a fort of water-plant called kali *, cut down 
in ſummer, dried in the ſun, and burnt in heaps, 
either on the ground, or on iron gates; the aſhes fal - 
ling into a pit, grow into a hard maſs, or ſtone, fit 
for uſe. It may alſo be procured from common kelp, 
or the aſhes of the fucus ve/iculoſus. See KRI, and 
Fucvs in The APPENDIX. 

To extract the ſalt, theſe aſhes, or polverine, are 
powdered and fifted, then put into boiling water, and 
there kept till one third of the water be conſumed; 
the whole being ftirred up from time to time, that 
the aſhes may incorporate with the fluid, and all its 
falts be extracted: then the veſſel is filled up with 
new water, and boiled over again, till one half be 
conſumed ; what remains is a ſort of lee, ſtrongly im- 
1 with ſalt. This lee, boiled over again in 
freſh coppers, thickens in about twenty - four hours, 
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and ſhoots its ſalt; which is to be ladled out 26 
ſhoots, into earthen pans, and thence into wooden a w 
to drain and dry. This done, it is groſſy en 
and thus put in a ſort of oven, called calcar, to Py 
It may be added, that there are other plants, by. 
kali, and fucus, which yield a ſalt fit for glaſs : ſuch "a 
the common way-thille, bramble, hops, — 
woad, tobacco, fern, and the whole leguminous tribe, 
as peaſe, heans, &c. In ſome kinds of glaſs, however, 
litharge, common pearl-aſhes, and nitre, are uſed in 
great quantity. | 
The ſand or ftone, called by the artiſts tar/, i; 
the ſecond ingredient in glaſs, and that which gives it 
the body and firmneſs. Theſe ſtones, Agricola ch. 
ſerves, muſt be ſuch as will fuſe; and of theſe ſuch 
as are white and tranſparent are bet ; ſo that cry{lal 
challenges the precedency of all others. 
At Venice they chiefly uſe a ſort of pebble, found 
in the river Teſino, reſembling white marble, and cal. 
led cuogolo, Indeed Ant. Neri aſſures us, that all 
ſtones which will ſtrike fire with ſteel, are fit to vitri. 
fy : but Dr Merret ſbews, that there are ſome excey. 
tions from this rule. Flints are admirable; and when 
calcined, powdered, and ſearched, make a pure white 
eryſtalline metal: but the expence of preparing them 
makes the maſters of our glaſs-houſes ſparing of their 
uſe. Where proper ſtones cannot be ſo conveniently 
had, ſand is uſed ; which ſhould be white, and ſmall, 
and well waſhed, before it be applied: ſuch is uſually 
found in the mouths and ſides of rivers. Our glaſs 
houſes are furniſhed with a fine ſand for cryltal, from 
Maidſtone ; the ſame with that uſed for ſand- boxes, 
and in ſcouring ; and with a coarſer for green glals, 
from Woolwich. For cryſtal glaſs, to 200 b of 
tarſo, pounded fine, they put 130 Ib of ſalt of pol- 
verine; then mix them together, aud put them into the 
calcar, a ſort of reverberatory furnace, being bit 
well heated. Here they remain baking, frying, and 
calcining, for five hours, during which the workman 
keeps mixing them witch a rake, to make them in- 
corporate: when taken out, the mixture is called fit 
or bollito. Mes 
It may be further obſerved, that glaſs might be 
made by immediately melting the materials without 
thus calcining and making them frit ; but the opera- 
tion would be much more tedious. : * 
A glaſs much harder than any prepared in the es - 
mon way may be made by means of borax, in r Fe 
lowing manner. Take four ounces of borax, an " 
ounce of fine white ſand, reduced to powder, and 25 
them together in a large cloſe crucible ſet in 2 _—_ 
furnace, keeping a ſtrong fire for half an hour & e 
take out the crucible, and, when cold, break it; * 
there will be found at the bottom, a hard, e . 
capable of cutting common glaſs almoſt = . oy 
mond. This experiment duly varied, ſays Dr = 
may lead to ſome conſiderable improvements . 
art of making glaſs, enamels, and artificial eg th 
ſhews us an expeditious method of making 8 1 3 
out the uſe of fixed ſalts, which has TY ieh 1 
thought an eſſential ingredient in glaſs, an fraeks; 
the ingredient that gives common glaſs its 
8 her calcined cry tas 
and it is not yet known, whether caic SIR 
other ſubſtances being added to this _ "TM to the 
ſand, it might not make a glaſs appro?c ing nature 
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diamond. 
ws Gave Of theſe materials we have ma- 


ue of olaſs made, which may principally be di- 
Abe — to their beauty: as the cryſtal 
fint-glaſs, the cryſtal white-glaſs,' the green-glaſs, 
and the bottle-glaſls. Again, theſe ſeveral ſorts are 
ditinguiſhed by their ſeveral uſes: as plate or coach 
aſſes, looking- glaſſes, optic-glaſſes, &c. which are 
— of the firſt ſort. The ſecond ſort includes 
crown-glaſs, toys, phials, drinking glaſſes, &c. The 
third ſort is well known by itz colour, and the ſecond 
hy its form. ; ; 
'Bilar-coloured GLAss is made thus : Pot into a pot 
cryttal frit, thrice waſhed in water; tinge this with 
manganeſe prepared into a clear purple: to this add 


lumen cativom ſifted fine in ſmall quantities, and at 


ſereral times; this will make the glaſs grow yellowiſh, 


ant a little reddiſh, but not blackiſh, and always dif- 
ſpates the manganeſe. The laſt time you add manga- 
neſe, give no more of the alumen cativum, unleſs the 
colour be too full. Thus will the glaſs be exactly of 
the colour of the balas-ruby. 

Red Glass. A blood-red glaſs may be made in 
the following manner: Put fix pounds of glaſs of 
lead, aud ten pounds of common glaſs, into a pot 
glazed with white glaſs: when the whole is boiled 
and refined; add, by ſmall quantities, and at ſmall 
diſtances of time, copper calcined to a redneſs, as 
much as, on repeated proofs, is found ſufficient : then 
add tartar in powder by ſmall quantities at a time, 
till the glaſs is become as red as blood; and continue 
adding one or other of the ingredients till the colour 
18 quite perfect. 


A much finer red, however, may be communicated 


to plaſs by means of gold, of which Dr Lewis gives 
the following account. The tinging ef glaſs and ena- 


mals by preparations of gold appears to have been 


Mn, 


ürlt attempted about the beginning of the laſt eentu- 


\ Iy. Libavius, whoſe works compoſe a valuable body 


of the chemical knowledge of his own time, conjec- 
tures, in one of his tracts entitled A/chymia, printed 
in 1606, that the colour of the ruby proceeds from 
gold, and that gold diſſolved and brought to redneſs 
might be made to communicate a like colour to fac- 
tous gems or glaſs. Neri, in his Art of Glaſs dated 
1611, gives a proceſs on this principle, which he 
ſays was found to ſucceed : he dire&s the gold to be 
dilolred in aqua regia, the menſtruum to be evapo- 
rated or drawn off by diſtillation, more aqua regia 
adddd, and the abſtract ion repeated five or ſix times: 
die remaining matter is to be calcined till it becomes 
purple, and then mixed with a proper quantity of the 
inell white or cryltal glaſs. But though this proceſs 
0 de ſuppoſed to have ſometimes proved ſucceſsful, 
oudtleſs very often miſcarried ; inſomuch that the 
itroduQtion of this deſirable colour into the glaſs was 
wy Ittle known for many years after. 
© Glauber, in the ſecond part of his Philoſophical 
r publiſhed in 1648, gives another method of 
rp 11g a red colour by gold in a matter which is 
"ws a kind, though not perfect glaſs. When 
10 3 flint or land is well ground with four times 
: ae, it of fit alkaline ſalt, the mixture melts in 
10 *rately ſtrong fire, and when cold looks like 
but on account of its over- proportion of alka- 
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line falt it runs into a liquid ſtate on being expoſed to 
the air: on adding this liquor to ſolution of gold in 
aqua regia, the acid, which held the gold diſſolved, 
unites with the alkali which held the flint diſſolved, 
and the gold and flint precipitate together in form 
of a yellow powder, which by calcination becomes 
purple : this powder being mixed with three or four 
times its weight of the alkaline ſolution of flint, the 
mixture dried, and kept melted in a ſtrong fire for an 
hour, a maſs is obtained, of a tranſparent ruby co- 
lour, and of a vitreous appearance; though till ſolu- 
ble in water, or by the moiſture of the air, on account 
of the redundance of ſalt. 

© Boyle, in his treatiſe on the Poroſity of Bodies, 
and in the appendix to his Sceptical Chemiſt publiſhed 
in 1680, mentions an experiment, in which a like co- 
lour was introduced into glaſs without fuſion. A 
mixture of gold and mercury having been kept in di- 
geſtion for ſome months, the fire was at laſt immode- 
rately increaſed, inſomuch that the glaſs burſt with a 
violent exploſion : the lower part of the glaſs was found 
tinged throughout of a tranſparent red colour, which 
ſeemed, he dog to emulate that of a not common 
ruby. | 

« About the ſame time Caſſius diſcovered the precipi- 
tation of gold by tin, and that glaſs might be tinged of 
a ruby colour by melting it with this precipitate. I 
can give no further account of his experiments, hav- 
ng never had the good fortune to-meet with his trea- 
tie, | = 

« The proceſs was ſoon after brought to perfection 
by Kunckel, who ſays he prepared the ruby glaſs in 
large quantity, and ſold it for about forty ſhillings an 
ounce ; and that he made a chalice of it for the elcc- 
tor of Cologn, weighing no leſs than 24 pounds, a 
full inch thick, and of an uniform fine colour through- 
out. He has nowhere communicated the proceſs he 
followed, but ſome uſeful obſervations relating to it 
are diſperſed through his writings : he ſays, that one 
part of the precipitate by tin is ſufficient to give a 
ruby colour to twelve hundred and eighty parts of 
glaſs, and a ſenſible redneſs to upwards of nineteen 
hundred parts: that the ſucceſs is by no means con- 
ſtant, and that, after long practice, he ſtill frequently 


failed: that oftentimes the glaſs comes out of the fire 


colourleſs as eryſtal, and receives its ruby colour on 
being afterwards expoſed to a ſmoky flame, inſomuch 
that he imagines the diſcovery of the ruby glaſs did 
not ariſe from ſimply melting the 2 precipitate with 
glaſs, but from the ſubſequent ſoftening and 3 
of the glaſs in the flame of a lamp, in the uſe of whic 
Caſſius was very converſant : that the addition of 
nitre and ſa] ammoniac calls forth the colour, and that 
the colour produced by ſal ammoniac is more beautiful 
than that by nitre, but quickly diſappears on a conti- 
nuance of the fire. 

« Orſchal, in a treatiſe entitled /o/ fre veſte, gives a 
proceſs, by which he ſays he obtained a very fine 
ruby. He directs the purple precipitate, made by 
tin, to be ground with fix times its quantity of Ve- 
nice glaſs in a very fine powder, and this compound to 


be exquiſitely mingled with the fritt or vitreous com- 


poſition to be tinged : his fritt canſiſts of equal parts 
of borax, nitre, and fixt alkaline ſalt, and four times 
as much calcined flint as of each of the ſalts ; but in 
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what proportion the gold precipitate is to be mixed 
with the fritt, and in what manner the fuſion 1s to be 
performed, he does not mention. He reports that 
he had found the muddy matter, obtained in pcliſhing 
gold by a pumice ſtone, to impart likewiſe a ruby co- 
lour to glaſs, 

« Grommet, who had been operator to Kunckel in 
making the red glaſs, publiſhed a tract in oppoſition 
both to him and Orſchal, under the title of $/ ox 
fine veſte ; in which he obſerves, that the furnace ought 
to be ſo conſtructed, that the operator may have Full 
liberty of examining the glaſs in the fire, and of re- 
moving it as ſoon as it appears to have acquired the 
proper colour: he ſays the enamellers obtain a ruby 
colour, by melting, with a large proportion of Ve- 
nice glaſs, the browniſh powder precipitated from ſo- 
lution of gold in aqua regia by fixt alkaline ſalts. 
But he imagines that the gold is nowiſe concerned in 
the production of the colour. Venice glaſs, and moſt 
of the finer colourleſs kinds of plats, — an addi- 
tion of manganeſe, without which it would be very 
difficult to render them perfectly void of colour: the 
manganeſe communicates at firſt a purpliſh hue, which 
on continuing the fire diſappears, and at the ſame 
time ſuppreſſes or diſcharges any other tinge that the 
iaſs may be impregnated with : the addition of a 
Frtle nitre revives the purpliſh colour of the manga- 


neſe; and Grummet is of opinion that the colour with 


which glaſs becomes tinged, by the admixture of pre- 
parations of gold, is no other than that of the man- 
ganeſe extricated by the nitrous ſalt which the gold 
has retained in its precipitation. He affirms, that the 
ſame purpliſh red colour will be obtained on melting 
Venice glaſs with an eighth part of nitre, without 
any gold; that in a hundred repetitions of this expe- 
riment, it ſcarcely fails once ; and that neither nitre 
nor the gold-precipitate were found to give any thing 
of the admired colour to thoſe kinds of glaſs which 
have no manganeſe in their compoſition. 

«© The colours which manganeſe imparts to glaſs, it 
belongs not to this place to examine: but that pre- 
cipitates of gold will communicate, in certain circum - 
ſtances, a purpliſh red colour, I have ſeveral times 
experienced ; having myſelf tinged of this colour 
fritts compoſed of calcined flint, nitre and borax, 
without the addition of manganeſe or of glaſſes con- 
taining it. Though gold, diſſolved in common aqua 


regia, exhibits its own yellow colour; yet, when the 


menſtruum is ſeparated by fire to a certain point, or 
when the gold 1s precipitated by tin, or when it is 


| 1 by alkaline ſalts and afterwards moderate- 


y heated, or when gold is barely divided by mecha- 
nical means into ſubtile powder, and expoſed for ſome 
time, in mixture with earthy bodies, to a ſlight heat, 
it aſſumes, in different circumitances, a violet colour, 
a purple, or a red verging to purple: in a ſtrong fire, 
theſe colours vaniſh, and the gold melts into a maſs of 
its original appearance. Al] theſe colours I have in- 
troduced into glaſs by preparations of gold; and I 
have found them to be nearly as periſhable in the fire 
when the coloured gold-powder was thus diffuſed 
through the glaſs, as when expoſed to the fire by it- 
felf : when the fire was raiſed to any great degree, and 
the glaſs made to flow thin, there was generally a 
button of revived gold collected at the bottom. 
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| hanging out a little, and the glaſs well tied round with 
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% A ſolution of gold in aqua regia beine 0. 
to dryneſs in the bottom of 8 F — call, ed ks 
heat further increaſed till the gold reſumed „and the 


colour, the lower part of the glaſs was by this nk 


proceſs tinged purpliſh : pieces of it bei 

to the flame of a lamp, they became 4fT oy, 
violet coloured, in ſome of a bright purple = — 
others purpliſh red; and the parts which in ons þ 
ſition looked violet or purpliſh, in 
red. 

MA colour nearly of the ſame kind is impr 

glaſs by gold-leaf in ſome electrical 8 
tact which we are obliged to Mr Franklin for the Girl 
knowledge of. A narrow ſtrip of gold-leaf bein 
placed between two flips of glaſs, with both the nt 


po. 
another appeared 


ſilk thread, a ſtrong electrical exploſion is made to 
paſs through the gold-leaf. On examining the glaſs, 
the gold-leaf, he obſerves, will be found miſſing in 
ſeveral places, and inſtead of it a reddiſh flain on both 
the glaſſes, exactly fimilar on both in the minuteſt 
ſtroke, though ſometimes ſpread a little wider than 
the breadth of the leaf: the ſtain appears to have 
penetrated into the ſubſtance of the glaſs, ſo as to be 
protected by it from the action of aqua regia. I have 
had this experiment ſeveral times repeated with plate. 
glaſs ; and found it tinged, as above deſcribed, in ſome 
parts violet, in ſome purpliſh, and in ſome reddiſh : 
the colours could not be ſcraped off, and reſiſted aqua 
regia and ſpirit of ſalt. If the electric exploſion is 
made very ſtrong, the glaſs commonly flies in pieces, 
with ſuch force, that it is neceſſary for the operator 
to have his face ſkreened from them. 

„The preparation of gold which has been princi- 
pally recommended for tinging glaſs is Caſſius's precipi- 
tate by ſolution of tin. To obtain this precipitate 
of the due colour, a good deal of care is neceſſary 
both in diſſolving the tin and in diluting the ſolutions. 
A mixture of two parts of aqua fortis and one of ſpirit 
of ſalt, is ſuppoſed to be the beſt menſtruum for the 
tin : into this mixture ſome fine block-tin, granulated, 
is to be Jet fall, grain by grain, waiting till one grain 
is diſſolved before another is dropt in, that the diſſo- 
lation may go on ſlowly, without any beat or diſcharge 
of fumes. The gold is diſſolved in common aqua re. 
gia; and a few drops of this ſolution being mixed 
with ſome ounces of pure water, as many drops of 
the ſolution of tin are added. If the mixture change 
immediately to a clear bright purpliſh red-colour, the 
due degree of dilution has been hit; if the colour ap- 
pears dull, a greater quantity of water mult be added 
for the reſt of the ſolutions. After the mixture has 
depolited its red matter, aud become clear, a little 
more of the tin-ſolution is to be _ in, 23 
vering, and precipitating, any gold that may i d“ 
— it : ihe . being then poured off, the pre- 
Cipitate is waſhed and dried. 1 

« Kunckel mentions another purple gold-pow hy 
made nearly like that of Neri already mentioned, by 
inſpiſſating ſolution of gold to dryneſs, * ys 
from it freſh aqua regia three or four times t 1 
matter looks almoſt like oil, then preeipitating wry 
{trong alkaline ley, and waſhing the precipitate mm—_— 

; : ; d ſpirit o ſalt, 
water. By diſſolving this powder in 1 An. 
and precipitating again, it becomes, he ſays, ex Iy 


iis, ly fairy 
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and in this {tate he direAs it to be mixed with 

due proportion of Venice glaſs. 0 - . 
ve Hellot deſcribes a pre paration which in mixture 

ee olaſs was found to give a beautiful purple 
ith Venice g : 

g . Equal parts of ſolution of gold, and of ſo- 
a zinc in aqua regia, are mixed together; and 
— ſpirit, prepared from ſal ammoniac by quick- 
lime, added to the mixture in ſufficient quantity to 
er the two metals. Tbe precipitate is to be 

heated, till it acquires a violet colour: it 
oradually , ; : - 
foes not fuliaigate, making only a flight dull decrepi- 
ation withovt any of its particles flying about. 

« Though a purple, or a red colour approaching to 
that of the ruby, may by the foregoing means be 
baked upon gals or enamels, and introduced into the 
mass by fuſion, the way of equally diffuling ſuch a 
colour through a quantity of fluid glaſs is ſtill a ſe- 

. 

— was once, many years ago, fortunate _ to 
fucceed, at a glaſs-houſe, in a ſmall pot of glaſs, of 
which a ſelver was blown of a fine ruby red: the tin- 
ging matter was the precipitate of gold by tin; the 
particulars of the proceſs cannot now be recollected. 
[ have ſince tried the remainder of the ſame prepara- 
tion, with common flint glaſs, with green glaſs, with 
rarious fritts compoſed of flint, borax, pure fixt al- 
kaline ſalt, nitre, ſal ammoniac. When flint was 
uſed, it was ſeveral times made red-hot, and quench- 
ed in water, to render it more eaſily pulverable: both 
the flint and glaſſes were powdered in an iron mor- 
tar, and the powders well waſhed with diluted oil of 
vitriol, to extract ſuch particles of iron as they might 
have worn off in the trituration; the gold precipitate 
was ground with the other ingredients, in agate or 
glals mortars; its proportion was varied from an 
eighth part to an eight hundredth of the vitreous 
materials; and the fire was continued, in a wind 
furnace, from fix to thirty hours. All the glaſſes 
came out conſiderably coloured; ſome of a deep 
dukky yellow; ſome of a fine pale tranſparent yellow; 
lome of a brown colour, greatly reſembling that 
viich the glaſs mentioned below acquired under a 
mvfle; ſome appeared yellowiſh or browniſh when 
looked down upon, and of a purple - violet or reddiſh 
purple when held between the eye and the light: ſome 
lad ſpecks and veins of a fine red ; no one was either 
red or purple throughout. Several of theſe glaſſes 
were melted again and again, by themſelves, and with 
the addition of more vitreous matter : ſome were 
worked in the flame of a lamp: ſome were laid in a 
mixture of powdered charcoal and ſoot, and made red- 
lot in a cloſe crucible ; and others being laid in the 
onde manner, the fire was increaſed till they melted. 

1 colours were by theſe means altered; but did not 

ome uniform, or more approaching to the ruby co- 
lour than before: ſome pieces, which had at firſt ve 
eonſiderabie ſpecks of a rub 15 ſt * 

= y luſtre, loft them on a 
_—_— of the fuſion. 

(« tth . F gp 
3 
ferent enten us compohtions, mixed wit 
„ „ metallic preparations, were expoſed to the 
ve in different parts of the ſ. f d I} 
rs ar inches ame furnace, and were a 
Wizt cauf wg eautiful and uniform colours. To 
wing: = ine miſcarriage of thoſe with gold was 

} Wicther the ſucceſs, in regard to this metal, 
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is influenced by the quantity of the matter, by the 


bility of the vitreous compolition, by the metallic 
matter being ground with the ingredients before their 
expoſure to the fire, or added to them in fuſion, by 
the continuance of the fire, by the fluid mztter bein 
kept unmoved or ſtirred with an iron rod, by the -ru- 
cible being covered or open, or other like circum- 
{tancesz or whether the admixture of a little manga» 
neſe, though gold will certainly give a ruby colour 
without it, does not contribute to ſecure the ſuccels; 
L have not yet diſcovered. The proportion of the 
gold precipitate to the vitreous matter is perhaps of 
principal importance. Solution of gold, as we have 
ſeen already, produces no redneſs with tin unleſs di- 
luted with a very large quantity of water, in which 
circumſtance the whole mixture acquires that beauti- 
ful colour which we here want to transfer from the 
watery fluid into fivid glaſs. It ſhould ſeem, there- 
fore, that the quantity of gold precipitate, for com- 
municating the admired colour to a certain volume of 
glaſs, ought to be the ſame with that which commu— 
nicated a like colour to an equal volume of water in 
the precipitation: a quantity extremely minute, and 
much leſs than that employed in any of my experi- 
ments, | 
J have lately been favoured with ſome pieces of 


2 in greateſt part colourleſs, with one or two 


arge red ſpots, feveral ſmall ſtreaks of violet, and 
ſome of a light browniſh yellow. The perſon from 
whom I received them informs me, „that he had 
« found, that in a heat not very ſtrong, under a 


«© muffle, the glaſs becomes of an opake brown, and, 


t if then poliſhed, appears variegated like a fine 
© pebble.” I expoſed a colourleſs piece to the 
flame of a lamp, impelled by a blow-pipe; and on 
working it about, ſometimes in the ſmoke, and ſome- 
times in the flame, found it change to a true ruby- 
red, perfectly tranſparent, and free from veins of any 
other colour. Another. piece, kept for two hours 
under a clofe muffle, in ſuch a heat as made it juſt ſoft 
enough to bend and receive an impreſſion, became 
on the {urface green, brown, and pale yellow in diffe- 
rent parts, greatly reſembling the coat of ſome peb- 
bles: in this ſtate, looked through againſt the ſun, it 
appeared of a beautiful ruby-colour, and on breakin 

it, the internal part was found throughout of an uni- 
form dark-red when looked down upon, and of the 
ruby-red when placed between the eye and the light. 
A large piece being continued under the muffle for 
four hours, its figure was found ſcarcely altered, 
the coat was much thicker, and beautifully veined 


with various colours, which were all Joſt in a glo- 


rious red when the piece was viewed between the light. 

All I have been able to learn in regard to the 
preparation of this glaſs is, that the quantity made at 
once is about ſix cwt.; that the tinging matter is 
mixed with the vitreous materials before they are put 
into the melting- pot, the mixture being brought to 
the glaſs-houſe in tubs; that the matter is not ſtirred 
in fuſion; and that it is kept no longer in the fire 
than is neceſſary for perfecting the glaſs, which, as 
ſoon as fine, is caſt into a kind of bricks, Some ima- 
gine that this glaſs has no mixture of calx of lead, of 
which a large proportion is uſed in the compolition . 


Glafs. 
unitcadineſs of the heat in a ſmall furnace, by the fu- — 


3 
Eo ney, Wes an een 3 a 5 g 4 
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Glaſs. the common flint-glaſs, and that the principal vitrefy- 


ing ingredient is nitre : others judge it to be compoſed 
of the ſame materials as the common ſort; its weight 
ſeeming to be a proof of its containing lead; for it is 
found to be nearly of the ſame ſpectac gravity with 
flint-glaſs, which is greater than that of the glaſſes 
made without lead in the proportion of above fix to 
five. This point we have determined in a more ſatiſ- 
factory manner: 400 grains of the glaſs, made red- 
hot and quenched in water, were reduced into powder, 
and mingled with about twice as much black flux and 
a little alkaline ſalt : the mixture being melted in a cru- 
cible, and the veſſel ſuffered to cool, a lump of metal 
was found at the bottom, weighing go grains. The 
metal appeared to be ſomewhat ſtiffer than pure lead, 
and experiments convinced me that it contained ſome 
tin and alittle gold.” The ſame author, however, af- 
terwards informs us, that he has reaſon to believe, that 
his experiments would have ſueceeded better if the 
ſolution of gold, inſtead of its precipitate, had been 
mixed with the materials. 

Yellow Glass. It is neceſſary to remark in 
glaſs-making, that the cryſtal glaſs made with falt 
that has an admixture of tartar will never receive the 
true gold yellow, though it will all other colours: for 
yellow glaſs, therefore, a ſalt muſt be prepared from 
polverine, or pot-aſhes alone, to make the glaſs, 

Furnace for the Making of Grass. In this manufac- 
ture, there are three ſorts of furnaces ; one, called cal- 
car, is for the frit; the ſecond is for working the 
glaſs ; the third ſerves to anneal the glaſs, and is call- 
ed the leer. See Plate CXL. fig. 1. 

The calcar reſembles an oven ten feet long, ſeven 
feet broad, and two deep : the fuel, which in Britain 
is ſea-coal, is put into a trench on one fide of the fur- 
nace; and the flame reverberating from the roof vpon 
the frit calcines it. The glaſt furnace, or working fur- 
nace, is round, of three yards diameter, and — 
or thus proportioned. It is divided into three parts, 
each of which is vaulted. The lower part is pro- 

erly called the crown, and is made in that form. 

ts uſe is to keep a briſk fire, which is never 
put out. The mouth is called the bocca. There are 
ſeveral holes in the arch of this crown, through which 
the flame paſſes into the ſecond vault or partition, and 
reverberates into the ports filled with the ingredients 
above-mentioned. Round the inſides are eight or more 


pots placed, and piling pots on them. The number 


of pots is always double that of the boccas or mouths, 
or of the number of workmen, that each may have one 
pot refined to work out of, and another for meta] to 
refine in while he works out of the other. 'Thro? the 
working holes the metal is taken out of the pots, and 
the pots are put into the furnace; and theſe holes are 
ſtopped with moveable covers made of Jute and brick, 
to ſcreen the workmens eyes from the ſcorching flames, 
On each fide of the bocca, or mouth, is a bocarella, 
or little hole, out of which coloured glaſs, or finer me- 
tal, is taken from the piling pot. Above this oven, 
| there is the third oven, or /cer, about five or 6x yards 
long, where the veſſels, or glaſs, are annealed, or cool- 
ed: this part conſiſts of a tower, beſides the leer, into 
which the flame aſcends from the furnace. The tower 
has two mouths, through which the glaſſes are put in 
with a fork, and ſet on the floor or bottom: but they 
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are drawn out on iron pans, called 
leer, to cool by degrees; ſo that the 


by the time they*reach the mouth of | 
enters the ſaroſel, or room where the glad, which 


ſtowed, glaſſes are to be 


But the green plaſs-furnace is ſanare + | 
angle it * 4— for dealing or ck >" — 
The metal is wrought on two oppoſite . g = 
the other two they have their colours, into which va 
made linnet holes, for the fire to come from the - 
nace to bake the frit, and to diſcharge the fm * 
Fires are made in the arches to anneal the N 0 
that the whole proceſs is done in one furnace. i 

Theſe furnaces muſt not be of brick, but of hard 
ſandy ſtones. In France, they build the onde of 
brick; and the inner part, to bear the fire, is madeof a 
fort of fuller's earth, or tobacco-pipe clay, of which 
earth they alſo make their melting- pots * 

Y g-pots. In Britain 
the pots are made of Sturbridge clay, 

Me Blancourt obſerves, that the worſt and rongheſt 
work in this art, is the changing the pots, when they 
are worn out or cracked. In this caſe, the preat 
working hole muſt be uncovered; the faulty pot muſt 
be taken out with iron hooks and forks, and a new 
one muft be ſpeedily put in its place, through the 
flames, by the hands only. For this work, the man 
guards himſelf with a garment made of ſkins, in the 
ſhape of a pantaloon, K. covers him all but his eyes, 
and is made as wet as poſſible: the eyes are defended 
with a proper ſort of glaſs. 

Inſtruments for Making of GLass. The inſtruments 
made uſe of in this work, may be reduced to theſe 
that follow. A blowing pipe, made of iron, about 
two feet and a half long, with a wooden handle. An 
iron rod to take up the glaſs, after it is blown, and 
to cut off the former. Seiſſars to cut the glaſs when 
it comes off from the firſt hollow iron. Shears to cnt 
and ſhape great glaſſes, &c. An iron ladle, with the 
end of the Candi caſed with wood, to take the metal 
out of the refining pot, to put it into the workmens 
pots. A ſmall iron ladle, caſed in the ſame manner, 
to ſkim the alkalic ſalt that ſwims at top. Shorels, 
one like à peel, to take up the great glaſſes ; another, 
like a fire-ſhovel, to feed the furnace with coals A 
hooked iron fork, to ſtir the matter in the pots. An 
iron rake for the ſame purpoſe, and to ſtir the frit. 
Aa iron fork, to change or pull the pots out of thc 
furnace, &c. | 

Working or Blowing Round GL Ass. The tools thus 
provided, the workman dips his blowing pipe iat the 
melting- pot; and by turning it about, the metal 
ſticks to the iron more firmly than turpentine. A. 
he repeats four times, at each time rolling the end 0 
his inſtrument, with the hot metal thereon, on dv 
of plate- iron; over which is 3 veſſel of water whic 
helps to cool, and ſo to conſolidate and to ous 
that matter to bind more firmly with what is mY 
taken next out of the melting - pot. But after 2 pn 
dipt a fourth time, and the workman paar 5 
is metal enough on the pipe, he claps his _ bro? 
mediately to the other end of it, and blows gent der 
the iron tube, till the metal lengthens like a bla ; 
about a foot. Then he rolls it on a marble ſtone, : 
little while, to poliſh it; and blows a we. e 18 
which he brings it to the ſhape of a tea” 
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* "meter. Every time he blows into the 
by [oof it quickly - his check; otherwiſe 
5 be in danger, by often bibwing, of drawing 
the flame into his mouth: and this globes may be 
flattened by returning it to the fire; and brought into 
any form by ſtamp- icons, which are always ready. 
When the glaſs is thus blown, it is cut off at the col- 
let, or neck; which is the narrow part that tuck to 
the ron. The method of performing this is as fol- 
lows: the pipe is reſted on an iron bar, cloſe by the 
collet ; then a drop of cold water being laid on the col- 
let, it will crack about a quarter of an inch, which, 
with a ſlight blow, or cut of the ſhears, will immediate- 
ly ſeparate the collet. ; ' 55 
After this is done, the operator dips the iron rod 
into the melting-pot, by which he extracts as much 
metal as ſerves to attract the glaſs he has made, to 
which he now fixes this rod at the bottom of his work, 
oppolite to the opening made by the breaking of the 
collet. In this polition the glaſs is carried to n 
bocca, or mouth of the oven, to be heated and ſcald- 
ed; by which means it is again put into ſuch a ſoft 
tate, that, by the help of an iron inſtrument, it can 
be pierced, opened, and widened without breaking. 
But the veſſel is not finiſhed till it is returned to the 
great bocca; where being again heated thoroughly, 
and turned quickly about with a circular motion, it 
will open to any fize, by the means of the heat and 
motion, 
If there remain any ſuperfluities, they are cut off 
with the ſhears ; for till the glaſs is cool, it remains 
in a ſoft, flexible ſtate, It is therefore taken from the 
bocca, and carried to an earthen bench, covered with 
brands, which are coals extinguiſhed, keeping it turn- 
ing; becauſe that motion prevents any ſettling, and 
preſerves an evenneſs in the face of the glaſs, where, 
as it cools, it comes to its confiſtency ; being firſt 
cleared from the iron rod by a flight ſtroke by the 
hand of the workman. 
If the veſſel conceived in the workman's mind, and 
whoſe body is already made, requires a foot, or a 


ſs. 


them ſeparately ; and now eſſays to join them with the 
help of hot metal, which he takes out of the pots with 
* uy wt 1 the glaſs is not brought to its true 
ranels, till 1 
3 14 as palled the leer, or annealing oven, 
Mr 1 or Blowing, of Windcaw or Table GLass. The 
method o working round glaſs, or veſſels of any ſort, 
: ever) particular applicable to the working of win- 
Am table glaſs, till the blowing iron has been dipt 
2 time, But then, inſtead of rounding it, the 
on = blows, and ſo manages the metal upon the 
* 4 2 that it extends two or three feet in the form 
4 o inder. This cylinder is put again to the fire, 
uf a ſecond time, and 1s thus repeated till it is 
by : to the dimenſions required, the fide to which 
Aar pan diminiſhing gradually till it ends in a 
* * orm; ſo that, to bring both ends nearly 
3 ap diameter, while the glaſs is thus flexible, 
oy ittle hot meta] to the end oppoſite the pipe, 
= > t out with a pair of iron pincers, and im- 
— cuts off the ſame eud with the help of a little 
r, as before, 


e * . - . 
Fuder being now open at one end, is carried 


medi 
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handle, or any other member or decoration, he makes 


N 


back to the bocca; and there, by the help of cold wa- 
ter, it is cut about eight or ten inches from the iron 
pipe or rod; and the whole length at another place, 

y which alſo it is cut off from the iron rod. Then it 
is heated gradually on an earthen table, by which it 
opens in length; while the workman, with an iron tool, 
alternately — and raiſes the two halves of the cy- 
linder; which at laſt will open like a ſheet of paper, 
and fall into the ſame flat form in which it ſerves for 
uſe; in which it is preſerved by heating it over again, 
cooling it on a table of copper, and hardening it 24. 
hours in the annealing furnace, to which it is carried 
upon forks. In this furnace an hundred tables of 
glaſs may lie at a time, without injury to each other, 
by ſeparating them into tens, with an iron ſhiver be- 
tween, which diminiſhes the weight by dividing it, 


and keeps the tables flat and even. | 


This was the method formerly made uſe of for blow- 
ing plate-glaſs, looking-glaſſes, &c.; but the work- 
men, by this method, could never exceed 50 inches in 
length, and a proportional breadth, becauſe what were 
larger were always found to warp, which prevented 
them from refleQing the objects regularly, and wanted 
ſubſtance to bear the neceſſary grinding. "Theſe im- 
perfeQions have been remedied by an invention of the 
Sieur Abraham Thevart, in France, about the year 
1688, of caſting or running large plates of glaſs in 
the following manner. 


Caſting er Running of Large De aka" Plates. 


The furnace (fig. 2.) is of a very large dimenſion, 
environed with ſeveral ovens, or annealing furnaces, 
called carguaſſes, beſides others for making of frit and 
calcining old pieces of glaſs, This furnace, before it 
is fit to run glaſs, coſts 350 l. It ſeldom laſts above 
three years, and even in that time it muſt be refitted 
every ſix months. It takes ſix months to rebuild it; 
and three months to refit it. The melting pots are as 
big as large hogſheads, and contain about 2000 weight 
of metal. If one of them burſts in the furnace, the 
loſs of the matter and time amounts to 250 l. The 
heat of this furnace is ſo intenſe, that a bar of iron 
laid at the mouth thereof becomes red hot in leſs than 
half a minute. The materials in theſe pots are the 
ſame as deſcribed before, When the furnace 1s red- 
hot, theſe materials are put in at three different times, 
becauſe that helps the fuſion; and in twenty-four 
hours they are vitrified, refined, ſettled, and fit for 
caſting, A is the bocca, or mouth of the furnace; 
B is the ciſtern that conveys the liquid glaſs it receives 
out of the melting-pots in the furnace to the caſting 
table. 'Theſe ciſterns are filled in the furnace, and re- 
main therein ſix hours after they are filled; and then 
are hooked out by the means of a large iron chain, 
guided by a pully, placed upon a carriage with four 
wheels marked C, by two men. This re has 
no middle piece; ſo that when it has brought the eiſ- 
tern to the caſting-table D, they flip off the bottom 
of the ciſtern, and out ruſhes a torrent of flaming 
matter upon the table: this matter is confined to 
certain dimenſions by the iron rulers EE, which are 
moveable, retain the fluid matter, and determine the 
width of the glaſs; while a man, with the roller F 
reſting on the edge of the iron rulers, reduceth it as 
it cool, to an equa} thickneſs, which is done in the 
ſpace of a minute. This table is ſupported on a woot- 
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en frame, with truſtles for the convenience of moving 
to the annealing furnace; into which, ſtrewed wn 
ſand, the new plate is ſhoved, where it will harden in 
about ten days. After this, the glaſs needs only to 
be ground, poliſhed, and johated for uſe, 

Grinding and Poliſhing of Plate-GLass. Glaſs is made 


tranſparent by fire ; but it receives its Juſtre by the 


ſkill and labour of the grinder and polither, the for- 
mer of whom takes it rough out of the hands of the 
maker. 

In order to grind plate-glaſs, they lay it horizon- 
tally upon a flat ſtone table (fig. 3.) made of a very 
fine-grained free · ſtone: and for itsgreater ſecurity they 
plaſter it dowu with lime or ſtuceo; for otherwiſe 
the force of the workmen, or the motion of the wheel 
with which they grind it, would move it about. 

This ſtone table is ſupported by a ſtrong frame A, 
made of wood, with a ledge quite round its edges, ri- 
ſing about two inches higher than the glaſs. Upon this 

laſs to be ground, is laid another rough glaſs not a- 
— half ſo big, and ſo looſe as to ſlide upon it; but 
cemented to a wooden plank, to guard it from the in- 
jury it muſt otherwiſe receive from the ſcraping of 
the wheel to which this plank 1s faſtened, and from 
the weights laid upon it to promote the grinding or 
triture of the glaſſes. Ihe whole is covered with a 
wheel, B, made of hard light wood, about fix inches 
in diameter; by pulling of which backwards and for- 
wards alternately, and ſometimes turning it round, 
the workmen, who always ſtand oppoſite to each other, 
produce a conſtant attrition between the two glaſſes, 
and bring them to what degree of ſmoothneſs they 
pleaſe, by firſt pouring in water and coarſe ſand; af- 
ter that, a finer fort of ſand, as the work advanceth, 
till at laſt they mult pour in the powder of ſmalt. As 
the upper or incumbent glaſs poliſhes and grows 
ſmoother, it muſt be taken away, and another from 


time to time put in its place. 


This engine is called a M by the artiſts, and is 
uſed only in the largeſt-fized glaſſes; for in the grind- 
ing of the leſſer glaſſes, they are content to work 
without a wheel, and to have only four wooden 
handles faſtened to the four corners of the fone 
which loads the upper plank, by which they work it 
about. | | 
When the grinder has done his part, who finds it 
very difficult to bring the glaſs to an exact plaianeſs, 
it is turned over to the poliſner; who, with the fine 
powder of tripoli-ſtone, or emery, brings it to a per- 
fect evenneſs and luſtre, The inſtrument made 25 of 
in this branch is a board, cc, furniſhed with a ſelt, 
and a (mall roller, which the workman moves by means 
of a double handle at both ends. The artiſt in work- 
ing this roller, is aſſiſted with a wooden hoop or ſpring, 
to the end of which it is fixed: for the ſpring, by 
conſtantly bringing the roller back to the ſame points, 
facilitates the action of the workman's arm. 

Painting in Grass. The ancient manner of paint- 
ing in glaſs was very ſimple: it conſiſted in the mere 
arrangement of pieces of glaſs of different colours in 
ſome ſort of ſymmetry, and conſtituted what is now 
called M:;ſaic work. See Mosaic. | 

In proceſs of time they came to attempt more re- 
gular deſigns, aud alſo to repreſent figures heightened 
with all their ſhades: yet they proceeded no farther 
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glaſs itſelf, by heating them in the fir 


dates on Flemiſh glaſs ; but nobody ever ſuppoſed that 


1574. The windows at Wadham-college ; the draw- 


8 L 
than the contours of the figures in 
colours, and . the draperi 
manner on glafles of the colour of ; 
ſigned to 4 — For the — org A ry - 
of a bright red colour; and upon this they dre g - 
principal lineaments of the face, &c. with "fry the 
But in time, the taſte for this ſort of painting im. 


proving conſiderably, and the art being f 
cable to the adorning of churches, * MX 


found out means o incorporating the colours in the 


eto a Proper 


black with water. 0 
es alter the fame 


degree ; having firſt laid on the colours, 

This art, however, has frequently met with muct, 
interruption, and ſometimes been almolt totally loſt; 
of which Mr Walpole gives us the following account, 
in his Anecdotes of Painting in England. : 

The firſt interruption given to it was by the refor. 
mation, which baniſhed the art out of churches ; yet 
it was in ſome meaſure kept up in the eſcutcheons of 
the nobility and gentry, in the windows of their ſears, 
Towards the end of queen Elizabeth's reign it was 0- 
mitted even there; yet the practice did not entirely ceaſe, 
The chapel of our Lady at Warwick was ornamented 
anew by Robert Dudley earl of Leiceſter, and hi; 
counteſs, and the cipher of the glaſs-painter's name 
yet remains, with the date 1574: and in ſome of the 
chapels at Oxford the art again appears, dating itſclt 
in 1622, by the habd of no contemptible maſter. 

« ] could ſupply even this gap of 48 years by many 


the ſecret was loſt ſo early as the reign of James I, 
and that it has not periſhed ſince, will be evident from 
the following ſeries reaching to the preſent hour, 

„The portraits in the windows of the library at All 
Souls, Oxford. In the chapel at Queen's college 
there are twelve windows dated 1518, P. C. a ci- 
pher on the painted glaſs in the chapel at Warwick, 


ing pretty good, and the colours ſme, by Bernard 
Van Linge, 1622. In the chapel at Lincoln's-Inn, 
a window, with the name of Bernard, 1623. This 
was probably the preceding Van Linge, In the 
church of St Leonard, Shoreditch, two windows by 
Baptiſta Sutton, 1634. The windows in the chapel 
at Univerſity-college, Hen. Giles pinxit, 1687. At 
Chriſt-church, Iſaac Oliver, aged 84, 1700. Win. 
dow in Merton-chapel, William Price, 1700. Win- 
dows at Queen's New-college, and Maudlin, by Wil. 
liam Price, the ſon, now living, whoſe colours are fine, 
whoſe drawing is good, and whoſe taſte in men 
and moſaic is far ſuperior to any of his predece!'9rs3 
is equal to the antique, to the good Italian maſters, 
and only ſurpaſſed by his own ſingular modeſty. 
It may not be unwelcome to the curious reader 5 
ſee ſome anecdotes of the revival of taſte for paint 
glaſs in England. Price, as we have faid, was 1 01 
painter in that ſtyle for many years in En af 
terwards one Rowell, a plumber at Reading, die ou 
things, particularly for the late Henry car! ok 10 
broke; but Rowel's colours ſoon vaniſhed, ener 
he found out a very durable and beautiful red; ED 
died in a year or two, and the ſecret with him. _ 
at Birmingham began the ſame art in 40 2 5 
and fitted up a window for lord . are 


church of Hagley ; but ſoon broke. Lins 
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him one Peckitt at York began the ſame buſineſs, and go to the charge of them, nor be at the neceſſary Glaſs. 
A good proficiency. A few lovers of that art pains, by reaſon that this ſort of painting is not now 
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diſperſed panes from ancient buildings, 
1 * reh who erected a Go- 
wh temple at Stowe, and filled it with arms of the 
old nobility, &c. About the year 1753, one Aſciotti, 
an Italian, who had married a Flemiſh woman, brought 
arcel of painted glaſs from Flanders, and ſold it for 
af 5 guineas to the honourable Mr Bateman, of Old 
Windſvr. Upon that I ſent Aſciotti again to Flan- 
ders, who brought me 450 pieces, for which, including 
the expence of his journey, I paid him 36 guineas. 
His wife made more journeys for the iame purpoſe; 
and ſold her cargoes to one Palmer, a glazier in St 
Martin's ane, who immediately raiſed the price to 
one, two, or live guineas for a ſingle piece, and titted 
up entire windows with them, and with moſaics of 
lain glaſs of different colours. In 1761, Paterſon, 
an auctioneer at Eſſex-houſe in the Strand, exhibited 
the two firlt auctions of painted glafs, imported in 
like manner from Flanders. All this manufacture 
conſiſted in rounds of ſcripture-ſtories, [tained in black 
and yellow, or in ſmall figures of black and white; 
birds and flowers in colours, and Flemiſh coats of 
arms.“ 

The colours uſed in painting or ſtaining of glaſs 
are very different from thoſe uſed in painting either in 
water or oil colours. | 

For black, take ſcales of iron, one ounce ; ſcales of 
copper, one ounce; jet, half an ounce: reduce them 
to powder, and mix them. For blue, take powder 
of blue, one pound; ſal nitre, half a pound; mix 
them and grind them well together. For carnation, 
take red chalk, eight ounces; iron ſcales, and litharge 
of (ilver, of each two ounces; gum arabic, half an 
ounce; diffolve in water; grind ali | 
hour as Qiff as you can; then put it in a glaſs and 
ſtir it well, and let it ſtand to ſettle fourteen days. 
For green, take red-lead, one pound ; ſcales of cop- 
per, one pound; and flint, five pounds: divide them 
Into three parts; and add to them as much fal nitre; 
put them into a crucible, and melt them with a ſtrong 
fre; and when it is cold, powder it, and grind it on 
a porphyry. For gold colour, take filver, an ounce; 
antimony, half an ounce; melt them in a crucible; 
then pound the maſs to powder; and grind it on 
a copper plate; add to it ve oker, or brick-duſt 
calcined again, fifteen ou des; and grind them well 
together with water. For purple, _ minium, one 
pound ; brown ſtone, one pound; white flint, five 
pounds: divide them into three parts, and add to them 
is much ſa] nitre as one of the parts; calcine, melt, and 
grinditas you did the green. For red, take jet, four 
ounces ; litharge of filver, two ounces; red chalk, 
= ag, powder them fine, and mix them. For white, 

© jet, two parts; white flint, ground on a glaſs 
very fine, one part; mix them. For yellow, take 
pauiſt brown, ten parts; leaf- ſilver, one part; anti- 


be. half a part; put all into a crucible, and calcine 
em well, - 
In the windows of ancient churches, &c. there are 


400 a *. the moſt beautiful and vivid colours imagin- 
= which far exceed any of thoſe uſed by the mo- 
us, not fo much becauſe the ſecret of-making thoſe 


to 
3 5 entirely loſt, as that the moderns will not 


together for half an 


ſo much in eſteem as formerly. Thoſe beautiful 
works which were made in the pglaſs-houſes were of 
two kinds. 

In ſome, the colour was difiuſcd through the whole 
ſubſtance of the glaſs. In others, which were the 
more common, the colour wag only on one fide, ſcarce 
1 within the ſubſtance above one third of a 
ine; though this was more or leſs according to the 
nature of the colour, the yellow being always found 
to enter the deepeſt. Theſe laſt, though not ſo ſtrong 
and beautiful as the former, were of more advantage 
to the workmen, by reaſon that on the ſame glaſs, 
though already coloured, they could ſhew other kind 
of colours where there was occaſion to embroider dra- 
peries, enrich them with foliages, or repreſent other 
ornaments of gold, filver, &c. 

In order to this, they made uſe of emery, grindin 
or wearing down the ſurface of the glaſs, till ſuck, 
time as they were got through the colour to the clear 
glaſs. This done, they applied the proper colours on 
the other {ide of the glaſs. By theſe means, the new 
colours were hindered from running and mixing with 
the former, when they expoſed the glaſſes to the fire, 
as will appear hereafter. 

When indeed the ornaments were to appear white, 
the glaſs was only bared of its colour with emery, 
without tinging the place with any colour at all; and 
this was the manner by which they wrought their 
lights, and heightnings, on all kinds of colour. 

The firit thing to be done, in order to paint or ſtain 
als, in the modern way, is to defign, and even co- 
our the whole ſubje&t on paper. Then they chooſe 
ſuch pieces of glaſs as are clear, even, and ſmooth, 
and proper to receive the ſeveral parts; and proceed to 
diſtribute the deſign itſelf, or papers it is drawn o 
into pieces ſuitable to thoſe of the glaſs; always takink 
care that the glaſſes may join in the contours of the 
figures and the folds of the draperies; that the carna- 
tions, and other finer parts, may not be impaired by 
the lead with which the pieces are to be joined toge- 
ther. The diſtribution being made, they mark all the 
glaſſes as well as papers, that they may be known a- 
gain: which done, applying every part of the defign 
upon the glaſs intended for it, they copy, or transfer, 
the defign upon this glaſs with the black colonr diluted 
in gum-water, by tracing and following all the lines 
— ſtrokes as they appear through the glaſs with the 

int of a pencil. 

When theſe ſtrokes are well dried, which will hap- 
pen in about two days, the work being only in black 
and white, they give a flight waſh over with urine, 
gum arabic, and a little black; and repeat it ſeveral 
times, according as the ſhades are deſired to be heigh- 
tened z with this precaution, never to apply a new waſh 
till the former is ſufficiently dried. 

This done, the lights and riſings are given by rub- 
bing off the colour in the reſpective places with a 
wooden point, or the handle of the pencil. 


As to the other colours above-mentioned, they are 
uſed with gum-water, much as in 2 in miniature; 
taking care to apply them ligbtly, for fear of effacing 
the outlines of the deſign; or even, for the greater ſe- 
curity, to apply them on the other ſide; eſpecially yel- 
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low, which is very pernicious to the other colours, by 
blending therewith. And here too, as in pieces of 
black and white, particular regard muſt always be had 
not to lay colour on colour, or lay on a new lay, till 
ſuch time as the former are well dried. 

It may be added, that the yellow is the only colour 
that penetrates through the glaſs, and incorporates 
therewith by the fire; the el and particularly the 
blue, which is very difficult to uſe, remainin 
ſurface, or at leaſt —_— very little, 


on the 
hen the 


painting of all the pieces is finiſhed, they are carried to 


the furnace, or oven, to anneal, or bake the colours. 

The furnace here uſed is ſmall, built of brick, 
from 18 to zo inches ſquare. At fix inches from the 
bottom is an aperture to put in the fuel, and main- 
tain the fire. Over this aperture is a grate, made of 
three ſquare bars of iron, which traverſe the furnace, 
and divide it into two parts. Two inches above this 
partition, is another little aperture, through which 
they take out pieces to examine how the coction goes 
forward. On the grate is placed a ſquare earthen 
pan, fix or ſeven inches deep, and five or ſix inches 
leſs every way than the perimeter of the furnace. 
On the one fide hereof is a little aperture, through 
which to make trials, placed directly oppoſite to that 
of the furnaces deſtined for the ſame end. In this pan 
are the pieces of glaſs to be placed, in the followin 
manner: Firſt, the bottom of the pan is covered wit 
three ſtrata, or layers, of quicklime pulverifed ; thoſe 
ſtrata being ſeparated by two others of old broken 
glaſs, the defipn whereof is to ſecure the painted glaſs 
from the too intenſe heat of the fire. This done, the 
meg are laid horizontally on the laſt or uppermoſt 
ayer of lime. 

The firſt row of glaſs they cover over with a layer 
of the ſame powder, an inch deep; and over this they 

y another range of glaſſes, and thus alternately till 
the pan is quite full; taking care that the whole heap 
always end with a layer of the lime-powder. 

The pan being thus prepared, they cover up the 
furnace with tiles, on a ſquare table of earthen ware, 
cloſely luted all round; only leaving five little aper- 
ture3, one at each corner, and another in the middle, 
to ſerve as chimneys. Things thus diſpoſed, there re- 
mains nothing but to give the fire to the work. The 
fire for the firſt two hours muſt be very moderate, and 
muſt be increaſed in proportion as the coction advances, 
for the ſpace of ten or twelve hours; in which time 
it is uſually compleated. At laſt the fire, which at 
firſt was charcoal, is to be of dry wood, ſo that the 
flame covers the whole pan, and even iſſues out at the 
chimneys. | 

During the laſt hours, they make eſſays, from time 
to time, by taking out pieces Jaid for the purpoſe 
through the little aperture of the furnace and pan, 
to fee whether the yellow be perfect, and the other 
colours in good order. When the annealing is thought 
ſufficient, they proceed with great haſte to extinguiſh 
the fire, which otherwiſe would ſoon burn the colours, 
and break the glaſſes, 

Grass of Antimony. See CheMisTRY, ne 454. 

GLass of Lead. See Grazins. 

GLASTONBURY, a town of Somerſetſhire in 
England; ſeated in W. Lon. 2. 46. N. Lat. 51. 15. 
— It is noted for a famous abbey, ſome magnificent 
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ruins of which are till remaining; bu 
day diminiſhing for the ſake of % 2 every * 
the curious ſtructure called the Abbot'f kitchen 4g f 
rett y entire, and is of a very unuſual contriy Il late 
Ihe monks pretend that it was the reſidence of Jof 7 
of Arimathea, and of St Patrick; but for thi. 
tion they produce no good authority, The kin I 
the Welt Saxons erected a church here, which wp a 
the ſucceeding kings enriched to ſuch a degree * 
the abbot lived like a prince, had the title of Erd — 
ſat among the barons in parliament; and no perſon 
not even a biſhop or prince, durſt ſet foot on the iſle 
of Avalon, in which the abbey flands, without his 
leave. The revenue of the abbey was above 40,000 | 
per ann. beſides ſeven parks well ſtocked with deer. 
The laſt abbot, (Richard Whiting,) who had 195 
monks, and 300 domeſtics, was hanged in his pontiß- 
cals, with two of his monks, on the Tor, a high hill 
in the neighbourhood, for refuſing to take the oath cf 
ſupremacy to Henry VIII. and ſurrender his abbey 
when required. Edgar and many other Saxon kings 
were buried here; and, as ſome will have it, Arthur 
the Britiſh king. The ſtory of the Glaſtonbury 
thorn, aud of its budding always upon Chriſtmas. day, 
is well known: however, that circumſtance is falſe; 
though, if the winter is mild, it always buds about 
the latter end of December, bur later if the weather is 
ſevere, 
GLATZ, a handſome and ſtrong town of Bohemia, 
and capital of a county of the ſame name. It is ſcated 
on the river Neiſſe; and has ſtrong fortifications, 
with a caſtle built upon a mountain, The county 
was ceded to the king of Pruſſia by the quecn of 
Hungary in 1742; and 1s about 45 miles in length, 
and 25 in breadth. It has mines of pit-coal, filver, 
and iron; good quarries, plenty of cattle, and fine 
ſprings of mineral water. The town is ſituated in E. 
Lon. 15. 16. N. Lat. 50. 25. 
GLAUBER (John Rhodolphus), a celebrated 
German chemiſt, who flouriſhed about the year 1646. 
He wrote a great number of different treatiſes on 
chemiſtry, ſome of which have been tranſlated into 
Latin and French. All his works have been collected 
into one volume, entitled, Glauberus concentratus, 
which has been tranſlated into Engliſh, and was 
printed at London, in folio, in 1689. 
GLauutR”s Salt. See ChemasrRy, n“ 124. 
GLAUCUS, a marine god, or deity of the fea, 
There are a great many fabulous accounts of this di. 
vinity : but the poetical biſtory of him is, that, be- 
fore his deification, he was a fiſherman of the town of 
Anthedon, who, having one day taken a conſiderable 
number of fiſhes, which he laid upon the bank, on 3 
ſudden perceived, that theſe fiſhes, having touched a 
kind of herb that grew on the ſhore, received new 
ſtrength, and leaped again into the fea; upon 
the 5 ht of which extraordinary accident, he was 
8 f ſent] 
tempted to taſte of the herb himſelf, and preien”) 
leaped into the ſea after them, where he was _ 
morphoſed into a Triton, and became one of the lea 
ods. 
p GLAUCOMA, or Gravcosts, from ve, f 
ſay-blue colour. Mr Sharp, in his Oper 22 | 
oma ot the 
Surgery, p. 158 — 163, ſays, that the fone © the 
ancient Greeks is the Hife of the Latins, au 
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ara of the preſent times. See (Index ſubjoined to) 
Mz p1CINE and SurkGERY. Mr St Yves ſays, it is a ca- 
WF fra accompanied with a g ſerena; according to 
which nothing need be added, except that, in ſuch a caſe, 
the operation and all other means are uſeleſs, except 
to eaſe pain, 3nd to mend the figure of the eye. 
GCLAUCUS, in ichthyology. See SquaLus. 
CLAZIER, an artificer who works in glaſs. — 
The principal part of a glazier's buſineſs confifts in 
ſteing panes of plaſs to the ſaſhes and window- 
f--mes of houſes, pictures, &c. and in elcaning the 


Gla0c3s 
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LAN, the cruſting over earthen ware by a 
\'treous ſubſtance, the baſis of which is lead. 

For making a pure glaſs of lead, the following re- 
ccipt will be found to anſwer: Put a large quantity 
of lead into a potter's kiln, and keep it in a ſtate of 
ſaßon with a moderate fire, till it is calcined to a 
grey Jooſe powder; then ſpread it in the kiln, and 
give it a greater heat, continually flirring it to keep 
it from running into Jumps. Continue this for ſeveral 
hours, till the powder becomes of a fair yellow; then 
take it out and ſift it fine. This is called calcined 
lead, Take of this calcined lead, 15 pounds; and 
cryſtalline or other fritt, 12 pounds: mix theſe as 
well as poſſible together; put them into a pot, and 
ſet them in a furnace for 10 hours; then caſt the 
whole, which will now be perfectly melted, into wa- 
ter; ſeparate the looſe lead from it, and return the 
metel into it; and after ſtanding in fuſion 12 hours 
more, it will be fit for uſe. 

The workers of common earthen ware, however, 
are not at the trouble of thus previouſly making a 
pure glaſs of lead. Their uſual compoſition for gla- 
2Ing their ware is formed of ſand, wood- aſhes, lead- 
aſhes, and ſalt. The ware, after being turned on the 
wheel, and dried ia the open air, is covered over with 
this compoſition by means of a bruſh; and when ſet 
ja the furnace the violent heat ſoon reduces it to a 
perfe&t glaſs, covering the whole internal and exter- 
La] ſurface of the veſſel. | 
The verious colours for glazing are the ſame with 
thoſe tor. tinging glaſs, which we have already de- 
{:ribed. A black colour is given with manganeſe or 
ron. The proportions, however, are not exactly aſ- 
certamed, nor are there any receipts publiſted con- 
cerning theſe things on which we can much depend. 
In the Philoſophical Tranſactions we have the follow- 
1g receipt for a fine gold-coloured glazing, commu— 
nicated to the Royal Society by Mr Heinſius of Pe— 
terſburg. Take of litharge three parts, of ſand or 
calcined flint one part; mix theſe very well together, 
then run them into a yellow glaſs with a ſtrong fire. 
Pound this glaſs, and moiſten it when in ſubtile powder 
with a well. faturated folution of ſilver, which make into 
2 paſte. Put this paſte into a crucible, and cover it. 
"ve at firſt a gentle degree of fire, then increaſe and 
continue it till you have a perfect glaſs which will be 
een. Pound this glaſs again, and reduce it to a 
25 pant, moiſten this powder with ſome beer, ſo 
85 hr moms of an hair-pencil you may apply it upon 
with ** Thoſe that are painted or covered over 
_ is paving muſt be firſt well heated, then put 
3 * e; and as ſoon as the glaſs runs you muſt 
nem, and take out the veſſels. This prepa- 
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ration owes its colour to the filver in it; the precipi- Glazing, 
tates of which, ſpread upon a glaſs plate, have the Gleaming. 


property of ſtaining it yellow by ignition, without 
fuſion. When uſed in glazing veſſels, however, they 
muſt be held over the ſmoke of burning vegetables, 
in order to call forth the beautiful colour. 

A red or green tinge may be given to glazings by 
means of copper. The red colour appears firſt; but 
by a continuation of the fire, it is changed into a 
green. The fineſt red colour, however, that can be 
given to glazings, is that prepared from the ſolution 
of gold in aqua regia, as mentioned under the article 


Grass. — The fineſt blue is always given by means f 


zaffre or ſmalt. A purpliſh colour, as well as a brown 
or black, may alſo be given by manganeſe ; but a mix- 
ture of the materials for red and blue will undoubtedly 
produce the fineſt colour. The colouring materials 
for glazings, therefore, in ſhort are the 22 
Red — Gold or copper. 
Yellow—Silver, iron. 
Green — Copper. 
 Blae—Zaffre or ſmalt. 
Black— Manganeſe. 
White—Calx of tin. 

Each of theſe materials mixed up in a proper quanti- 
ty with any compoſition that readily vitriſies, will form 
a glazing of the defired colour upon any kind of ear- 
then ware. The proportions in which they are to be 
uſed may eaſily be determined by a few trials. Stone 
ware is glazed by another method, viz. the vitrifica- 
tion of a ſmall part of the ſubſtance of the ware itſelf, 
by the fumes of ſalt thrown into the furnace when the 
veſſels are intevſely heated. See SToNE WAE. — The 
application of difſerent colours to it, however, is equally 
ealy with the former. 

The Romens had a method of glazing their earthen 
veſſels, which in many reipe&s appears to have been 
ſuperior to ours. The common brown glazing eafily 
ſcales off, cracks, and in a ſhort time becomes diſ- 
agreeable to the eye. Beſides, it is very eaſily de- 
ſtroyed by acids; nor can veſſels glazed in this man- 
ner be even employed to hold water, without part of 
it oozing through their pores. Lead is alſo very de- 
ſtructive to the human body; and if acids are unwa- 
rily put into veſſels glazed with lead, the liquors will 
receive a very dangerous impregnation from the me- 
tal, The Roman glazing, which is yet to be ſeen 
upon uras dug up in ſeveral places, appears to have 
been made of ſome kind of varniſh; and Pliny gives 
us a hint that it was made of bitumen. He tells us 
that it never loſt its beauty, and that at length it be- 
came cuſtomary to glaze over ſtatues in this manner. 
As this varniſh ſunk deep into the ſubſtance of the 
ware, i: was not ſubject to thoſe cracks and flaws which 


disfigure our veſſels ; and as it was not liable to be 


corroded by acids, it could not be liable to any of 
the accidents which may enſue from the ule of veſſels 

glazed with lead. d 
GLEANING, the act of gathering or picking up 
the cars of corn left behind after the field has been 
reaped and the crop carried home. By the cuſtoms 
of ſome countries, particularly thoſe of Melun aud 
Eftampes, all farmers and others are forbid, either by 
themſelves or ſervants, to put any cattle into the ſields, 
or preveat the gleaning in any manner whatever for 
tg C 2 the 
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under penalty of confiſcation. 

GLEBE, among mivers, ſignifies a piece of earth 
in which is contained ſome mineral ore. 

Guese, in law, the land belonging to a pariſh- 
church beſides the tithes, 

GLECHOMA, Grovnv-ivy; a genus of the an- 
gioſpermia order, belonging to the didynamia claſs of 
plants. There are three ſpecies ; the moſt remarkable 
of which is the hederacea, or common ground-ivy, 
which is ſo well known that it requires no deſcription. 
Many virtue: were formerly attributed to this plant, 
which it is now found not to be poſſeſſed of. Some, 
however, it has. The leaves are thrown into the vat 
with ale to clarify it and give it a flavour. Ale thus 
prepared is often drank as an antiſcorbutic. The ex- 
preſſed juice mixed with a little wine, and applied 
morning and evening, deſtroys the white ſpecks upon 
horſes eyes. 'The plants that grow near it do not 
flouriſh, It is ſaid to be hurtful to horſes if they eat 
much of it. Sheep eat it, horſes are not fond of it; 
cows, goats, and ſwine, refuſe it. 

GLEDITSIA, TRIPLE-THORNED ACACIA ; a ge- 
nus of the dicecia order, belonging to the polygamia 
claſs of plants. There is but one ſpecies, which riſes 
with an upright trunk 30 or 40 feet high, branching 
out regularly with many long triple thorns, and cloſely 
„ with doubly pinnated leaves, each leaf con- 
liſt ing often of near 200 ſmaller leaves or foliola. The 
flowers are amentaceous, and of a greeniſh colour pro- 
ceeding from the ſides of the branches, and ſucceeded 
by broad ſeed-pods near a foot and an half long.— 
This plant is a native of South America, but will 
thrive in this country in any ſituation. They are pro- 
pagated by feeds, which are annually procured from 
America by the ſeedſmen. 

GLEET, in medicine, the flux of a thin limpid 
humour from the urethra. See (the Index ſubjoined 
to) Mpicixx. 

GLICAS, or Grycas, (Michael), a Greek hiſto- 
rian about the middle of the 15th century, lived in 
Sicily, and wrote Annals of what paſſed from the crea- 
tion of the world to the death of Alexis Comnenus, 
in 1118, Leunclavius added to it a fifth part, which 
carries it down to the taking of Conſtantinople. Gli- 
_ was alſo the author of ſeveral uſeful and curious 

etters, 

GLENOIDES, the name of two cavities, or ſmall 
depreſſions, in the inferior part of the firſt vertebra of 
the neck. 

GLIRES, the name of Linnzus's fourth order of 
mammalia. See Z00LOGY. 

GLIS, in zoology. See Sciusus. | 

GLISSON (Francis), a learned Engliſh phyſician 
in the 17th century, was educated at Cambridge, and 
was made regius profeſſor of that univerſity. In 1634, 
he was admitted a fellow of the college of phyſicians 
in London, During the civil wars, he practiſed phy- 
fic at Colcheſter, and afterwards ſettled in London. He 
greatly improved phyſie by his anatomical diſſections 
and obſervations, and made ſeveral new diſcoveries of 
fingular uſe towards eſtabliſhing a rational practice. 
He wrote, 1. De rachitide, &c. 2. De lympheduttis 
nuper reperti; ; with the Anatomica prolegomena, e 
Anatemia hepatis. 3. De natura ſubNtantia energe- 
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primi; 4. Gli 
cuitatibur, . &c. quarto. 4. Tradatus de ventrical g Gia 
tnieſtinis, &c. The world is obliged to him f 
capſula communis, or vagina portæ. 1 

GLISTER, in ſurgery. See Cxvs rs. 

GLOBE, in geometry, a round or ſpherica] bod 
more uſually called a pere. Ste Spun, " 

GLoBE, is more particularly uſed for an artificial 
ſphere of metal, plaſter, paper, or other matter h 
whole convex ſurface is drawn a map, or repre "Ivy 
tion, either of the earth, or heavens, with the — 
circles conceived thereon. See GROGRATUx. : 

Globes are of two kinds, terreſtrial and cele/lial ; 
each of very conſiderable uſe, the one in aſtronom 
and the other in geography; to perform many of the 
operations thereof, in an eaſy, ſenſible manner, ſo a; 
to be conceived without any knowledge of the mathe. 
matical grounds of thoſe arts. 

The fundamental parts, common to both globes 
are an axis, repreſenting that of the world; and a 
ſpherical ſhell, or cover, which makes the body of 
the globe, on whoſe external ſurſace the repreſentation 
is drawn, See Axis, Pork, &c. 

Globes, we have obſerved, are made of divers ma- 
terials, viz. ſilver, braſs, paper, plaſter, &, Thoſe 
commonly uſed, are of plaſter, and paper : The con- 
ſtruction whereof is as follows : 

Conftrudtion of GTLonRSs. -A wooden axis is pro- 
vided, ſomewhat leſs than the intended diameter of the 
globe; and into the extremes hereof. two iron wires 
are driven, for poles: this axis is td be the beam, or 
baſis of the whole ſtructure. 

On the axis are applied two ſpherical, or rather 
hemiſpherical caps, formed on a kind of wooden mould 
or block. Theſe caps conſiſt of paſteboard, or paper, 
laid one lay after another, on the mould, to the thick- 
neſs of a crown-piece ; after which, haviug ſtood to 
dry and embody, making an inciſion along the 
middle, the two caps thus parted are flipped off the 
mould, 

They remain now to be applied on the poles of tlie 
axis, as before they were on thoſe of the mould : and 
to fix them in their new place, the two edges are ſewed 
together with pack-thread, &c. 

The rudiments of the globe thus Jaid, they proceed 
to ſtrengthen and make it ſmooth and regular, In 
order to this, the two poles are haſped in a metalline 
ſemicircle, of the fize intended; and a kind of plailer, 
made of whiting, water, and glue, heated, melted, and 
incorporated together, is daubed all over the paper. 
ſurface. In proportion as the plaſter is applied, the 
ball is turned round in the ſemicircle, the edge where- 
of pares off whatever is ſuperfluous and beyond the 
due dimenſion, leaving the relt adhering in places 
that are ſhort of it. After ſuch application of plailer, 
the ball ſtands to dry; which done, it is put again 
the ſemicircle, aod freſh matter applied: thus "m 
continue alternately to apply the compoſition, a1 
dry it, till ſuch time as the ball every where Kone 
ly touches the ſemicircle ; in which {tate it is perfeQly 
ſmooth, regular, firm, &c. 

The ball thus finiſhed, it remains tc palle the map 
or deſcription thereon : in order to this, the wap s 
projected in ſeveral gores, or guſſets; all which jo"! 
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To direct the application of theſe gores, 
dawn by a ſemicircle on the ſurface of the 
Ie. ball, dividing it into a number of equal parts corre- 
wonding to thoſe of the gores, and ſubdividing thoſe 
* anſwerably to the lines and diviſions of the gores. 
be papers thus paſted on, there remains nothing 
but to colour and illuminate the globe; and to var- 
i it, the better to reſiſt duſt, moiſture, &c. — The 
abe elk thus Gniſhed, they hang it in a braſs me- 
ridian with an hour-circle, and a quadrant of alti- 
de; and thus ft it into a wooden horizon. 
For the uſes, &c. of the globes, ſce Groorarny, 
50 44. 117 AsTRONOMY, n“ 168, 320. and Plate 
III. hg. 2. 
150 ARIA, GLOBULAR BLUE DAISY 3 A ge- 
os of the monogynĩa order, belonging to the tetrandria 
daſs of plants. Ihere are ſeveral ſpecies ; but only one is 
commonly to be met with in our gardens, viz. the 
vulgaris, or common blue daiſy. It hath broad thick 
<1dical leaves, three parted at the ends, upright ſtalks 
fm about fix to ten or twelve inches high, garniſhed 
with ſpeared-ſhaped leaves, aud the top crowned by a 
globular head of fine blue flowers compoſed of many 
forets in one cup. It flowers in June, and makes a 
good appearance z but thrives beſt in a moiſt ſhady (- 
tuation. It is propagated by parting the roots in 
September. £ 
GLOBULE, a diminutive of globe, frequently 
uſed by phyſicians in ſpeaking of Re red particles of 
the blood. See BLood. 8 
GLOCESTER, the capital o oceſterſhire in 
England. It is an ancient AS and by Antoninus is cal- 
led Cevum, or Glevum, which Cambden thinks was 
formed from the Britiſh Caer- Gloaue, ſignify ing a fair 
city. It was built by the Romans to curb the Sdlures; 
and a colony was placed there, called Colonia Glevum. 
It ſtands upon the bank of the Severn ; and, except on 
the fide next the river, is ſurrounded by a wall. To- 
vards the ſouth there was anciently a caſtle built in the 
time of William the Conqueror, the remains of which 
i3 now the common gaol for debtors and felons. Ceau- 
5 king of the by Saxons, firſt took it from the 
ritons in 570; but it afterwards became ſubjc to 
the 1 The preſent cathedral was ereQed by 
Aldred, archbiſhop of York, and biſhop of Woreeſ- 
ter, after the conqueſt, but hath been greatly impro- 
ved and adorned ſince. In the ſouth iſle Edward II. 
es intered in an alabaſter tomb; and not far from 
oh in the middle of the choir, Robert *Curt-hoſe, 
1 E 2 the Conqueror. This city ſuf- 
e e Pen Bt 
2 1 * an accidental fire. Ring 
© It a borough ; and Henry III. who was 
ped here, a corporation, Richard III. made it a 
ee mn tro bor lo and gy 
n par iſh-churches; but five of th ; wp ali 4 
Wien it was beſieged by Charles I ”w ind a pare 464 
ut its OY 55 b CS 1. 8 * om It Ba 
= 12 In the reign of Charles II. its walls 
county 1 r and two hundreds taken from its 
90 * of parliament. It was erected into an 
Pal lee by Henry VIII. on the ſuppreſſion of the 


b ; 
bbey of St Peter, with a dean and ſix prebends. A- 
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bout the time of the conquell, its chief buſineſs ſeems Glocefter- 


to have been forging of iron; for in Doomſday book 


it is ſaid, that the only tribute required of it was fo 
many icres, or bars of iron. At preſent it has ten in- 
corporated companies, a ſtone-bridge over the river, 
with a key and wharf; but though it is well fitua- 
ted for trade, yet its traffic is not conſiderable, havin 

been much impaired by the neighbourhood of Brift ol, 
One of its chief manufactures now is pin-making. Se- 
veral parliaments were anciently held here, particular- 
ly by Richard II. and III.; and in the town are many 
croſſes and ſtatues of the kings of England. By a 
charter from Charles II. it is governed = a ſteward, 


mayor, recorder, twelve aldermen, a town-clerk, two 


ſheriffs choſen yearly out of twenty-fix common-coun- 
eil men, a ſword bearer, and four ſerjeants at mace. 
Cambden ſays, the Roman way, that extends from St 
David's in Wales to Southampton, paſſes through 
this city. It gives title of duke to the ſecond brother 


of his preſent majeſty George III. 
GLOCESTERSHIRE, a county of England, 
is bounded on the weſt by Monmouthſhire and Here- 
fordſhire, on the north by Worceſterſhire, on the eaſt 
by Oxfordſhire and Warwickſhire, and on the ſouth 
by Wiltſhire and part of Somerſetſhire. It is fixty 
miles in length, twenty-ſix in breadth, and one hun- 
dred and ſixty in circumference ; containing eight hun- 
dred thouſand acres, twenty-nine hundreds, one city, 
twenty-five mark<t-towns ; and ſends eight members 
to parliament, viz. two for the county, two for the cit 
of Glocelter, two for Cirencelter, and two for Tewkſ- 
bury. It lies in the dioceſe that takes its name from 
the capital, and-in the Oxford circuit. The air of 
the county is very wholeſome, but the face of it is 


very different in different parts: for the eaſtern part 
is hilly, and is called Cotteſwold; the weſtern woody, 


and called the Foreſt of Dean; and the reſt is a fruit- 
ful. valley, through which runs the river Severn, This 
river is in ſome places between two and three miles 


broad; and its courſe through the country, including 


its windings, is not leſs than ſeventy miles. The tide 
of flood, called the Boar, riſes very high, and is very 
impetuous. It is remarkable, that the greateſt tides 
are one year at the full-moon, and the other at the 
new ; one year the night-tides, and the next the day. 
This river affords a noble conveyance for goods and 
merchandiſe of all ſorts, to and from the county ; 
but it is watered by ſeveral others, as the Wye, the 
Avon, the Iſis, the Leden, the Frome, the Strond, 
and Windruſh, beſides leſſer ſtreams, all abounding 
with fiſh, the Severn in particular with ſalmon, con- 
ger-eels, and lampreys. The ſoil is in general very 
fertile, though pretty much diverſified, yielding pleu- 
ty of corn, paſture, fruit, and wood. In the hilly 
part of the county, or Cotteſwold, the air 1s ſharper 
than in the lowlands ; and the ſoil, though not fo fit 
for grain, produces excellent paſture for ſheep; ſo that 
of the four hundred thouſand that are computed to be 
kept in the county, the greater part are fed here. Of 
theſe ſheep the wool is exceeding ſine; and hence it is 
that this ſhire is ſo eminent for its manufacture of 
clath, of which fifty thouſand picces are ſaid to bave 
been made yearly, before the practice of clandeſtinely 
exporting Engliſh woo! became ſo common, In - 
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Severn paſles, the air and foil are very different from 
thoſe of the Cotteſwold: for the former is much warmer, 
and the latter richer, yielding the moſt Juxuriant paſtures; 
in conſequence of which, numerous herds of black cat- 
ile are kept, and great quantities of that excellent 
cheeſe, for which it is ſo much celebrated, made in it. 
"The remaining part of the county, called the Fore/? 
of Dean, was formerly almoſt entirely over-run with 
wood, and extended twenty miles in length, and 
ten in breadth. It was then a neſt of robbers, eſpe- 
cially towards the Severn ; but now it contains many 
towns and villages, conſiſting chiefly of miners, em- 
ployed in the coa]-pits, or in digging for or forgin 
iron ore, with both which the foreſt abounds. Theis 
miners have their particular laws, cuſtoms, courts, 
and judges; and the king, as in all royal foreſts, has 
a ſwain-mote, for the preſervation of the vert and ve- 
niſon. This foreſt was anciently, and is ſlill noted 
for its oaks, which thrive here ſurprifingly ; but as 
there is a prodigious conſumption of wood in the for- 
ges, it is continually dwindling way. There were ſo 
many religious houſes in the county before the refor- 
mation, that it gave occaſion to the proverb, As 
fure as God is in Gloceſterſtire. 

GLOGAW, a ftrong and conſiderable town of 
Germany, in Sileſia, and capital of a duchy of the 
ſame name. It is not very large, but is well fortified 
on the fide of Poland. It has a handſome caftle, with 
2 tower, in which ſeveral counſellors were condemned 
by Duke John, in 1498, to periſh with hunger. Be- 
ſides the Papiſts, there are a large number of Prote- 


ſtants and Jews, It was taken by aſſault, by the king 


of Pruſſz, in 1741, and the garriſon made priſonere, 
After the peace in 1742, the king of Proflta ſettled 
the ſupreme court of juſtice here, it being, next to 
Breſlaw, the moſt populous place in Sileſia. It is 
ſeated on the river Oder, in E. Lon. 15. 13. N. Lat. 
1. 40. 
, GLocaw the Less, a town of Sileſia, in the du- 
chy of Opelen, now in poſſeſſion of the king of Pruſ- 
fia. It is two miles S. E. of Great Glogaw, and for- 
ty-five N. W. of Breflaw. E. Lon. 16. 15. N. Lat. 
Fl. 38. N 
GLORIA 
DoxoLoev. 
GLORIOSA, $vetrs LILY ; a genus of the mono- 
gynia order, belonging to the hexandria claſs of plants. 
here is but one ſpecies, a native of Malabar. It 
hath a thick, fleſhy, tuberous root, ſending forth 
from its centre declinated round ſtalks growing eight 
or ten feet long, and garniſhed with very long narrow 
leaves running out into a point, terminated by a lon 
tendril, From the upper part of the ſtalks proceed 
large flame-coloured drooping flowers, confilting of 
bx widely-ſpreading reflexed petals. It flowers in 
June and July, and is of admirable beauty whence ; its 
name of Clorioſa, or Superb Lily. —This plant being a 
native of a very warm climate, requires the protection 
of a hot-houſe in this country. The flower-ſtalks 
ſhoot forth in March or April; which being long and 
trailing, muſt have tall ſticks placed for their ſupport. 
The plants are propagated by offsets, which are pro- 
duced iu tolcrable plenty, and may be ſcparated any 


PATRI, among ecclefiaſtical writers. See 
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Gloc-:fter- vale, or lower part of the county, through which the 
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time after the ſtalks decay, or in ſoris « 
ones ariſe, Ty 1 eng; befire new 

GLOSS, a comment on the text of an 
explain his ſenſe more fully and at lar 
the ſame language or any other. 
CommEenTary. The word, according t 
from the Greek , ©« tongue ;? 
being to explain the text, 
diſcover the mind. 
Gross is . V literal tranſlation, or 25 
33 of an author in another language word 

Gross is alſo uſed in matters of comm 
the luſtre of a filk, ſtuff, or the like. * 

GLOSSARY, a fort of dictionary, explaining 
the obſcure and antiquated terms in ſome og TY 
thor ; fuch are Du Cange's Latin and Greek Clo. 
ſaries, Spelman's Gloſſary, and Kennet's Gloſſary 
at the end of his Parochial Antiquities, 

GLOSSOPETRA, in natural biftory, a genus of 
extraneous foſſils, fo called from their having been ſup- 
poſed the tongues of ſerpents turned into ſtone ; though 
they are really the teeth of ſharks, and daily ſound in 
the months of thoſe fiſhes, where-ever taken. 

The ſeveral ſizes of teeth of the ſame ſpecies, and 
the ſcveral different ſpecies of ſharks, furniſh us with 2 
vait variety of theſe fofh]-teeth. Their uſual colours 
are black, bluiſh, yellowiſh, or brown, In ſhape they 
are uſually ſomewhat approaching to triangular; ſome 
are imple, and others have a ſmaller point on each 
fide the large one. Many of them are quite ſtraight; 
but they are frequently met with crooked and bent in 
all the different directions, ſome inwards, ſome out- 
wards, and ſome ſideways. They are alſo of various 
ſizes ; the larger ones being four or five inches Jong, 
and the ſmaller leſs than a quarter of an inch. They 
are found with us in the ſtrata of blue clay, and are 
very plentiful in the clay-pits of Richmond, and fore 
other places; but they are nowhere ſo common as in 
the iſland of Malta. | 

GLOT'TIS, in anatomy, the narrow flit at the 
upper part of the aſpera arteria, which is covered by 
the epiglottis when we hold our breath and when we 
ſwallow. The glottis, by its dilatation and contrac- 
tion, modulates the voice. Sce AxNAaTony, n' 360. 

GLOVE, a covering for the kand and urilt 

Gloves, with reſpe& to commerce, are diftinguiſhed 
into leathern-gloves, filk-gloves, thread-gloves, cotton 
gloves, worſted-gloves, &Cc. Leathern-glovcs ate 
made of chamois, kid, lamb, doe, elk, buff, &c. 

To throw the glove, was a practice or ceremony 
very uſual among our forefathers; being the __ 
whereby another was defied to fingle combat. — 4 
ſtill retained at the coronation of our 5 op 
the king's champion caſts his glove in Weſtminſte 
ball. See CA io. 

Favyn ſuppoſes the 
eaſtern nations, who I 47. 
lands, goods, &c. uſed to give the p . 
glove * way of livery or ioveſtiture. To this o 
he quotes Ruth iv. 7. where the Chaldee * * 
calls glove, what the common verſion renders 13 we 
He adds, that the Rabbins interpret by gere, 


af? 44 
on f . «+ + R Idumæ am exten: i 
paſſage in the cviiith Pſalm, 1 Keanu 
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um eum, © Over Edom will I caſt out my 
Accordingly, zmong us, he who took up the 
m1, declared thereby his aoceptance of the chal- 
” and as a part of the ceremony, continues Fa. 
k the g/ove off his own right-hand, and caſt 
upon the ground, to be taken up by the challenger. 
Thi; had the force of a mutual engagement on each 
le, to meet At the time and place which ſhould be 
anpainted by the king, parliament, or judges. — The 
4 author aſſerts, that the cuſtom which {ti]] obtains 
ot blefing gloves in the coronation of the kings of 
Vence, is 2 remain of the eaſtern practice of giving 
Ton with the g/ove, I. xvi. p. 1017, &c. 
Anciently it was prohibited the judges to wear 
gbees on the bench. And at preſent in the ſtables of 
moll princes, it is not ſafe going in without pulling 

f the gloves. 

* a (mall inſet, remarkable for its 
gaining in the dark. See CicixpETA. 

The male and female of this ſpecies differ greatly 
tom cach other. The male has wings, and is a ſmall 
ey: the female has no wings, but is a large crawling 
worm, The body of the male is oblong, and ſome- 
what flatted; the wings are ſhorter than the body; 
the head is broad, dun, and flat; the eyes are large 
and black. This has no light iſſuing from it, and is 
not commonly ſuppoſed to be at all akin to the glow- 
worm, The female is what we expreſsly call by this 
name. This is a very flow-paced animal, ſome what reſem- 
bling a caterpillar : the head is ſmall, flat, bard, black, 
and ſharp towards the mouth. It has ſhort antennæ, 
and x moderately long legs. The body is flat, and 
1s compoſed of twelve rings, whereas the body of the 
male conſiſts only of five. It is of a duſky colour, 
with a ſtreak of white down the back. It is often 
ſeen in the day-time, but is not known till dark; at 
vhich time it is eaſily diſtinguiſhed by the glowing 
ligt, or lambent flame, that is ſeen near the tail, if- 
luug from the under part of the body. It is com- 
monly met with under hedges; and if carefully taken 
up may be kept alive many days upon freſh turſs of 
ir all which time it will continue to ſhine in the 
ark, 
The light of this little inſe& is ſo ſtrong, that it 
wil hew itſelf through ſeveral ſubſtances in which the 
my be put up; a thin pill-box eaſily ſhews 
tough, and even though lined with paper the 
light 's not impeded by both. The creature is ſlug- 
giſh, and appears dead in the day- time; and its light 
18 rot ditt inguiſnable even if carried into a darkened 
room, unleſs the creature be turned upon its back and 
Murbed, ſo as to be put in See and then it is 

it very faint : after ſun-ſet the light returns, and 
Fs it the life and motion of the creature. The mo- 
aeg thi iſe indeed om in foe wa: 
When its body is in ſome ſort phe 3 Tok p 

ines moſt, the body is extended t wget: "third the 
than its length in th : > Ertl" ee 
cl hin gth in the day: time. In the time of bright- 
von, 3 rows” pa of a ſudden torn its body 
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mer months of the year, this creature is ſometimes Glow-wornm 
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worm, and then always ſhines. Aldrovandus in 
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caught in our houſes flying to the flame of a candle; 
and examined in the dark is found to be luminous at 
theſe times, tho' perhaps leſs or not at all fo at others; 
which may Þe a reaſon of its not being known though 
caught in the fields; and to this it may be owing, 
that many who have deſcribed this creature, have 
thought it not a native of Britain. Without wings, it is 
frequently enough found in form of the common glow- 

—— 
us, that it lays eggs which in a ſhort time hatch ſmall 
worms; and that theſe afterwards become flies, by 
the ſame ſort of change which happens to butterflies 


and other ſpecies of winged inſects. Mouffet, and 


Thomas Bartholine, give much the ſame deſcription 
with Aldrovandus, but allow the male only to have 
wings. Julius Scaliger, however, contradicts this, 
aud affirms that he has caught them both winged in 
the act of generation; but this is not 9 
even by all thoſe who have quoted the abovementioned 
paſſage from Scaliger. Mr Waller, in the philoſophi- 
cal tranſactions, confirms Scaliger's account, having 
obſerved them in the ſame manner in the act of copu- 
lation both winged ; only with this difference, that 
the female was the larger of the two, which is the 
caſe with mary other intact. The male and female 
in this winged ſtate both ſhine in hot weather, and 
their light is ſo vivid that it may eaſily be ſeen even 
when there is a candle in the room. The vibrations 
of this light are irregular, and its colour greeniſh. 
The luminous parts are two ſmall ſpecks under the 
tail at the end, and the light continues in theſe ſome 
time after the tail is cut off; but then gradually goes 
out. The parts of inſects continue alive in ſome de- 
gree for a conſiderable time after they are ſeparated 
from the reſt of the body ; and probably the light of 
the tail of this animal continues juſt as long as this 
fort of life remains in it. 

The uſe of this light ſeems to be to direct the ani- 
mal in its courſe, and in the taking of its prey; and 
to this purpoſe it is admirably x. Huy he tail is 
eaſily bent under the belly, and then throws the light 
full upon any object about or under the head of the ani- 
mal; and the eyes are placed, not on the upper part, 
but on the under ſide of the head; ſo that they have 
all the advantages of it, while the light in this part is 
not oſſenſive to the eyts, as it naturally would have 
been if carried before the head. Upon occaſion the 
inſect can cover this light, ſo that its enemies cannot 
take the advantage in order to purſue it. 

The inſect is of the beetle kind, of a brown or 
duſſcy colour. It has hard caſe or ſhell wings, as the 
other beetles have; and, when theſe are expanded, 
there appears a pair of very large membranaceous ones. 
Its head is covered with a Bet of ſhield or broad- 
brimmed hat; under this hat are placed the eyes, 
which are black and large, and are moveable, ſo that 
the creature can upon occaſion thruſt them forward to 
the fides of the hat or covering of the head. It has 
two hairy antennæ; and its legs are like thoſe of the 
common fly, hard, ſhelly, and hairy. Its eyes afford 
an elegant object for the microſcope, being compoſed 
of an infinite number of leaſes, like thoſe of the libellz 
and other inſects. 

GLUKSTADT, a ſtrong and couſiderable town of 


Germany, 


_ — 


x 
| 
; 
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Glue. Germany, in the circle of Upper Saxony, and duchy 


of Hollitein, with a ſtrong cattle, and ſubje& to Den- 
mark. It is ſeated on the river Elbe, near is mouth; 
E. Long. 9. 15. N. Lat. 52. 53. 

GLUE, among artificers, a tenacious viſcid matter, 
which ſerves as a cement to bind or connect things to- 
gether, | 

Glues are of different kincs, according to the vari- 
cns uſes they are defigned for, as the common glue, 
glove-glue, and parchment-glue; whereof the two laſt 
are more properly called /e. 

The common or ſtrong glue is chiefly uſed by car- 
penters, joiners, cabinet-makers, Cc. 

It is made of the ſkins of animals, as oxen, cows, 
calves, ſheep, c.; and the older the creature is, 
the better is the glue made of its hide. Indeed whole 
ſkins are but rarely uſed. for this purpoſe, but only 
the ſhavings, parings, or ſcraps of them; or the feet- 
ſinews, Ke. That made of whole ſkins, however, is 
undoubtedly the beſt ; as that made of finews is the 
very worſt. 

The Method of Making Gurus. In making glue of 
parings, they firſt ſteep them two or three days in wa- 
ter: then, waſhing them well out, they boil them to 
the conſiſtence of a thick jelly; which they paſs, while 
hot, through ozier-baſkets, to ſeparate the impurities 
from it; and then let it ſtand ſome time, to purify it 
further : when all the filth and ordures are ſettled to 
the bottom of the veſſel, they melt and boil it a ſe- 
cond time. They next pour it into flat frames or 
moulds ; whence it is taken out pretty hard and ſolid, 
and cut into ſquares pieces or cakes. They after- 
wards dry it in the wind, in a ſort of coarſe net; and 
at laſt ſtring it, to finiſh its drying. 

The glue made of finews, feet, &c. is managed 
after the ſame manner; only with this difference, that 
they bone and ſcour the feet, and do not lay them to 
ſteep. 

Of this commodity there is a very great exporta- 
tion from England ; the Engliſh glue being univer- 
fally allowed to be the beſt in Europe, partly from 
the excellency of the materials, and partly from the 
ſceill of the manufacturers. Next to this is the Flanders 
glue. In both countries it is made by the tanners 
from fragments of good ſkins dried with much care. 

In France it is a ſeparate trade : and the glue-makers 
pick up their materials as they can, from the ſeveral 
dealers in ſkins, and boiling theſe with cow-heels make 
their glue; which as they purchaſe every thing, mult 
render it dear, as well as of an inferior quality. 'The 
duty on exportation is ten-pence, and on importation 
three ſhillings and ten-pence, on every hundred weight. 

The beſt glue is that which is made from the ſkin 
of the oldeſt beaſt, eſpecially if a bull's hide is uſed. 
Experience likewiſe ſhews that glue is conſiderably 
improved in quality by keeping after it is made; and 
the ſureſt way to try its goodneſs is to lay a piece to 
ſteep three or four days, and if it ſwell conſiderably 
without melting, and when taken out reſumes its 
former drineſs, it is excellent. | 

A. glue that will hold againſt fire or water, it is 
faid, may be made thus: Mix a handful of quicklime 
with four ounces of lintſeed oil; boil them to a good 
thickneſs ; then ſpread it on tin-plates in the ſhade, 
and it will become excceding hard, but may be eaſily 
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of lapis calaminaris in ſpirit of nitre, and after 
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diſſolved over a fire, as glue, and w. 
ſineſs to admiration. ö en. the by. 


Neumann obſerves, that glue diſſolyed in 3 ſol 


ution 
wardz 


inſpiſſated, forms an extremely lippery tenacious mas; 
bl 


which might be of uſe for entanslins a; - 
lars, 9 inſects, if it was — 9 
Method of Preparing and Uſing Grur. Set a A 
of water on the fire, then put in about half a a 
of good glue, and boil them gently together till t 
glue be entirely diſſolved and of a due conbiftence, and 
When glue is to be uſed, it muſt be made Der 1 
hot; after which, with a bruſh dipped in it, A root 
the faces of the joints as quick as poſſible: then clay. tain 
ping them together, ſlide or rub them lengthwiſe ove 


the | 
1 


year 
upon another, two or three times, to ſettle them cloſe: 6071! 
and ſo let them ſtand till they are dry and firm,—Y run 
Boyle gives a receipt for preparing a fine ſtrong glue are t 
from iinglals in the following manner: Steep the In. curec 
glaſs for 24 hours in common brandy. When the ule, 
menſtruum has opened and mollified the iſinglaſs, they W 
muſt be gently boiled together, and kept ſtirring till may 
they appear well mixed, and till a drop thereof,” ſuf. of E 
fered to cool, turns into a ſtrong jelly. Then (train kitch 


it, whilſt hot, through a clean linen: cloth, into a vel. 
ſel to be kept cloſe ſtopped. A gentle heat ſuffices 
to diſſolve this glue into a tranſparent and almolt co- 
lourleſs fluid, but very ſtrong ; ſo that pieces of wood - 
glued together with it will ſeparate elſewhere rather 
than in the place where they are joined. See Ix 
GLASS. 

GLUME, Gluma, among botaniſts. See Bora 
NY, p. 1293. 

GLUTAUS, in anatomy. See there, Tal if 
the muſcles. 

GLYCINE, «xX0BRED-ROOTED LIQUORICE-VETCH j 
a genus of the decandria order, belonging to the 4iadel- 
phia claſs of plants. There is but one ſpecies com- 
monly cultivated in our gardens, viz. the fruteſcens, 
or Carolina kidney-bean tree. This hath ſhrubby 
climbing ſtalks, twining round any ſupport, 15 or 20 
feet high, adorned with pinnated leaves of three pair 
of follicles terminated by an odd one, and from the 


axillas cluſters of large bluiſh-purple flowers, ſucceed- * on 
ed by long pods like thoſe of the climbing kidney - — 
bean. It flowers in June and July, but the ſeeds da * 
not ripen in this country. It is eaſily propagated, ei- 2 


ther by ſeeds imported from America, where it is na- 
tive, or by layers. — The ſtalks and roots of the _ | - 
another ſpecies of glycine which grows in Egypt * 0 5 
the Indies, are very ſweet to the taſte, Herman al- — i 
firms that the juice obtained from them by 3 oa 
is little inferior to liquorice; whence its name of ul. e. 
ligusrice in thoſe parts of America where it 15 y E 
GLYCYRRHIZZA, Liu sie ; a genvs S 4 vp 
decandria order, 1 to the diadelphia 22 
plants. There are two ſpecies. I. Tbe glabra, : which 
common liquorice, hath a long, thick, creeps * hue 6 
ſtriking ſeveral feet deep into the ground; up! - le lig 
firm, herbaceous ſtalks annually, three or wm 1 * 
high, garniſhed with winged leaves of four or five p 


d fron Wiervin 


Ipades 


& crop ( 


of oval lobes, terminated by an odd one 3 * 150 that fo: 
the axillas ere& ſpikes of pale blue flowers in . Ons, uf, 
ſucceeded by ſhort ſmooth pods. kich is replet Or five 

The root of this is the uſcful part, WHIT n Vol, 


GAL IX. : 

t, balſamic pectoral juice, much uſed in 
3 for coughs and diſorders of the ſto- 
: . 2. The echivata, or prickly-poded liquorice, is 


nearly like t 
ickly- 
ow theſe 
but the firlt 
uſe, its roots 


her. . 9 2 
Efbe * are perennial ; but the ſtalks riſe in ſp the, 


ay in autumn. E! 

mer 4 kght in 2 deep light ſoil, in which the 
wots will run down three or four feet deep, and at- 
tain a large ſize, if permitted to ſtand three or four 
years. Prom the main root ſmaller ones run off 
corizontally ; and from theſe horizontal roots, that 
un near the ſurface, cuttings for ſets or young plants 
ire taken for propagation, which are generally pro- 
cyred at the time when the liquorice is taken up for 
uſe, being fit in three years after praptioge 544404 

Where large quantities are required for ſale, they 
may be cultivated in fields, as practiſed in many parts 
of Lagland; vaſt quantities are alſo raiſed in the 
kitchen-gardens about London, where, by the rich- 
nes and depth of the ground, the roots attain their 
utmoſt perfection in length and bulk. 
The leagth and thickneſs of the roots is a princi- 
pal conſideration to the planter, as they are always 
fold by weig ht. | | | 

Propagation and culture, Their propagation is, as 
above obſerved, effected by cuttings of the ſmall roots 
iſſuing from the ſides of the main ones, near the ſur- 
face of the earth, dividing them into lengths of fix 
or eight inches, each having one or more good buds 
or eyes; and the proper ſeaſon for procuring: the ſets 
for planting is, any time, in open —— — Oc- 
tober till March, though from the middle of Febru- 
ary till the middle of March is rather the moſt ſuc- 
ceſsful ſeaſon for planting, eee eee e 

An open ſituation is the moſt ſuitable for a planta- 
tion of theſe plants. . 

Particular regard ſhould alſo be had to the ſoil: it 
agli to be of a light, looſe. temperature, and three 
or four feet deep if poſſible 3 for the roots. of the li- 
quorice will arrive at that depth and more, and the 
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auger the roots the more valuable they are for ſale 
by weight. 1 | | 
: Hang fixed on the ground, let it be trenched three 
N deep, if the depth of proper ſoil will admit; 
den during your ſets ready, proceed to plant them by 
= ant dibble, planting, che, ſets: a foot. diſtance in 
Sit 5 ; putting them perpendicular into the ground, 
Uupk c as about an inch under the ſurface; and let 
* es be a foot and a half aſunder; though the 
1 gardeners ſeldom allow more than twelve 
aa p row and row. Theſe gardeners alſo ſow 
bie 8 I on the ſame ground the. firſt year; 
= 0 the onions root but fender, and ſpread but 
te l. Os may be done without any detriment to 
i: 2 der nor that to the onions, as it does not 
Ane e _ or twelve inches high the firſt ſummer ; 
that HN the ground clean from weeds during 
ons, uſe h 1 hoeing. If there is a crop of oni- 
the int 2 [mal hoe, cutting out the onions to four 

Va. V. es diltance, clearing away ſuch as grow 


ſpecies are very hardy perennials ; 
is the ſort commonly cultivated for 
being fuller of juice and ſweeter than 
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he common ſort, only the ſeed- pods are 
vp decayed ſtalks of the liquorice, and nothing more is 


acre of ground has produced three thou 
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immediately cloſe to the liquorice plants; and when 
the onions are gathered, give the ground à thorough 
hoeing with a large hoe, to looſen the ſurface and de- 
{troy all weeds eſſ:Qually and in auvtmn cut down the 


neceſſary to be done till ſpring ; when, in February 
or March, give a flight digging between the rows ; 
during ſpring and ſummer, keep down all - weeds 
by broad-hoeing ; and in autumn, when the ſtalks are 
in a decaying ſtate, cut them down to the ſurface of 
the earth. 
In three years after planting, the roots of the li- 
2323 will be fit to take up: and the proper ſeaſon 
or this is, any time from the beginning of November 
till February; for it ſhould neither be taken up before 
the ſtalks are fully decayed, nor deferred till late in 
ſpring, otherwiſe the roots will be apt to ſhrivel aud. 
diminiſh in weight. | 
In taking them up, the ſmall ſide- roots are trim- 
med off, and the beſt divided into lengths for freſh ſets, 
and the main roots are tied in bundles ready for ſale. It 
is of advantage to ſell them as ſoon as poſſible after they 
are taken up, before they looſe much of their weight. 
They are ſold to the druggiſts, from about twenty to 
thirty or forty ſhillings per hundred 1 and an 
and and up- 
wards, which has been ſold for more than ſixty pounds; 
but the price is commonly in proportion to the good- 
neſs of the roots. Te 
The common liquorice is cultivated in moſt coun- 
tries of Europe for the ſake of its root. That which 
is cultivated in Britain 1s preferable to ſuch as comes 
from abroad ; this Jaſt being generally mouldy, which 
this root is very apt to become, unleſs kept in a dry 
place. The powder of liquorice uſually fold is often 
mingled with flour, and probably too often with ſub- 
ſtances not quite ſo wholeſome : the beſt ſort is of a 
browniſh yellow colour (the fine pale yellow being ge- 
nerally ſophiſticated), and of a very rich ſweet taſte, 
much more agreeable than that of the freſh root. Li- 
quorice is almoſt the only ſweet that quenches thirſt 
whence it was called by the Greeks adip/ſon. Galen 
takes notice, that it was employed in this intention in 
hydropic caſes, to prevent the neceſſity of drinking. 
Mr Fuller, in his Medicina Gymnaſtica, recommends 
this root as a very uſeful pectoral ; and ſays it excel- 
lently ſoftens acrimouious humours, at the ſame time 
that it proves gently detergent : and this account 1s 
warranted by experience. An extract 1s directed to 
be made from it in the ſnops; but this preparation is 
chiefly; brought from abroad, though. the foreign ex- 
tract is not equal to ſuch as is made with proper care 
among ourſelves. it | 
'GLYPH, in ſculpture and architecture, denotes 
any canal or cavity uſed as an ornament. 1 
GNAPHALIUM, cup wp, GOLDY-LOCKS, r- 
TERNAL FLOWER, &c. a genus of the polygamia 
ſuperflua order, belonging to the ſyngeneſia claſs of 
plants. There are, 41 ſpecies; the moſt remarkable 
of which are, 1. The margaritaceum, or pearly 
white eternal flower, hath creeping, very ſpreading 
roots, crowned with broad, ſpear-ſhaped, White, hoarg 
leaves; herbaceous, thick, woolly ſtalks, a foot and 
an half high, branching outward, garniſhed with 
long acute pointed white woolly leaves, and termina- 
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rapha- ted by a corymboſe cluſter of yellowiſh flowers, which at its point: the end of this button is fu "I 
rniſhed with « 


tium, @ : 
a ppear in June and July, and are very ornamental. an aperture © | 
— 2. The e STE hath large woolly radical * ty a fine — >a Ian 8 22 occafionall " 
leaves, decumbent running roots, and herbaceous this point. 2 co ade — g ave _oblerred allc 
ſimple ftalks, riſing fix or eight inches high, termina- pointed body formed to — — e e. a 
| ted by a corymbus of white flowers in June, July, k diſcovered that it — made e Kin; but Lewen- is 0 
Kc. 3. The ſtæechas hath a ſhrubby ſtalk, dividing of pointed bodies. There is up of a vaſt number eaſt 
| into lender branches three feet long, terminated by for all the accuracy of Ae occaſion, however, bel 
| torymboſe cluſters of yellow flowers, appearing in of the magnifying-glaſſes of 1 * the power its 
l May and June. 4+ The orientale, or oriental goldi- that this is a complex body; a hate ock, to diſcorer wh 
| locks, hath three varieties, with yellow, gold - coloured, fying glaſs and a little 8 * {mall magni. yet 
= white ing Ar W have ruby ſtalks, cover it. n wil at any time dif. Le\ 
| riſing two or three teet igh. 5. The odoratiſſimum, If a gnat 1 SW; 
or ſweet · ſcented eternal ower, hath ſhrubby winged fingers, S vetween the hug 
| ſtalks, branching irregularly a yard high, with corym- be ſeen to open lengthwiſe on = * frequently piec 
| boſe eluſters of bright yellow flowers, changing to a only a little way, at others almoſt it = N 6 
| dark yellow. 6. The arboreum, or tree gnaphalium, and a fine loſſy reddiſh filament — h — 
| : hath a woody ſtem, branching four or five feet high, opening of this caſe. This filam 8 1t{elf at the inſe 
| narrow ſeſſile leaves, with revolute borders, ſmooth turned inwards, and one ver = Siſtine — — * 
| oa their upper fide, and roundiſh bunches of pale it is indeed a congeries of —— 2 — e 
yellow flowers. theſe one may eaſily ſeparate in ſome meaſ * "x 
| The firſt three forts are hardy, and will thrive in one another by any pointed inſtrument ; e. rom Tw 
| any ſoil or ſituation. The two firlt increaſe excceding- often the filament of itſelf ſeparates into ſeveral in th = 
L by their roots; and the third is eaſily propagated bending. It is plain, therefore, that the inft — = 
by flips. The fourth, fifth, and fixth forts are ſome - deſtined to pierce the ſkin and fuck the bl . of ' wy 
what tender; and therefore ſnould be kept in pots, to complex ſtructure; that what we might 8 _ 
be ſheltered in a green-houſe or garden-frame in for this inſtrument, 13 only its caſe or ſheath; — n * 
winter. Others may be planted in the full ground, this caſe or ſheath, inſtead of a plain binds body * 
: in a dry and warm ſituation, 2 mr the oriental is really a compoſition of two 2 we 3 bnct 
; kind and varieties, and likewiſe the ſweet-ſcented which the animal has the power of 8 fon my 
| kind; for theſe two ſpecies will ſtruggle tolerably one another on proper occaſions. . _ 
f through an ordinary winter, and make a pretty ap- The beſt way to get a regular ſight of the trunk ˖ f 
| pearance during the ſummer- months. All theſe are of this creature and of the manner of uſing it, is to n 
propagated by lips, or cuttings of their ſhoots —The ſuffer a gnat to ſettle upon the hand, and - to dif- wer 
| flowers of all theſe ſpecies are remarkable for retain- turb him in the operation; but, with a magnifying wp 
| ing their beauty for years, if carefully gathered in a glaſs in the other hand, to. obſerve all his motions. 4 
| dry day, ſoon after they are blown. In this caſe, we may firſt obſerve a ſmall and ſlender othe 
; GNAT, "my zoology. : See Musca. point thruſt out of the caſe, and the animal try ſeveral wiſe 
| There is no ſpecies of inſets ſo particularly trouble- different parts of the ſkin with this ſharp inftrument, T 
| ſome to mankind as the gnats. Others give more When this is done, it chooſes that part which is molt ez- and 
| pain with their ſtings, but it is only by accident that fily pierced, and where there lies a veſſel underneath ca- kno) 
| we are ſtruck by them; but the gnats thirſt for our kl of furniſhing as much blood as it will have occa- colo 
blood, and follow us about in wh e companies for it. fon to fuck. As foon as it has made its choice, the to tl 
There are many marſhy places in our country where wound is immediately given: and ſince the point of the whe! 
the legs and arms are all the ſummer {welled to an e- compound piercer cannot be protruded fo far out of the of | 
normous ſize by the bitings of theſe inſects, and in caſe as it is neceſſary it ſhould be to ſtrike to a proper ſeml 
many other countries they are yet more troubleſome depth, the uſe of the flit in this caſe is ſeen ; for have 
| than with us. f | while the button at the end of this remains firmly ap the 1 
| All the naturaliſts have of late years employed the plied to the orifice of the wound, where the piercet who 
j microſcope to examine the parts of this little animal; is introduced, and ſupports that feeble and delicate more 
and Swammerdam, Hooke, Bonanni, Lewenhoek, &c. inftrument from bending, the caſe opens at the ſlit, terfl 
| have given very good accounts and very valuable and its two ſides bend to give room to the piercer to T 
| drawings of the creature. | penetrate ; and, at length, when the piercer is Ju ſecs, 
| F he trunk of the gnat, or the inſtrument with to its utmoſt depth, the two extremities of each piece parer 
| which it ſtrikes the fleſh and ſucks the blood from ani- touch, and the two ſides are brought cloſe together. Many 
| mal bodies, is of a very curious conſtruction, The The ſeveral ſpecies of gnats have great variety i ened 
| piercer, or, more properly, the piercers of this iuſtru- their trunks. One of them deſerves to be rename» into 
| ment are all entirely hid in the ſheath of the inſtru- as having no need of the button at the end of the caſe, Mere 
| ment which makes what we call the trunk, and is-the common to all the reſt, to ſupport it while it enters perf 
. only part naturally offered to our view. This trunk the fleſh. This has a caſe on which it reſts ſelf as or aj 
| appears to be cylindrie in the greateſt part of its on a ſeventh leg; from which it darts A, pierce) to fl 
| length ; and is covered with ſcales not unlike thoſe which without any ſupport is of ſafficient ſtreggtd limil: 
« on the nerves of the creature's wings, and reſembling to penetrate the fleſh, and do its office for the 4 but 
ſmall leaves. Near its end it has a little ſwelling, where mal. This ſpecies of gnat has two very long beards — 
alllte 
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\ ith brown ſcales, the body of the gnat 
10 7 and the corcelet reddiſh, 

Though it is eaſy to find that the trunk-of a gnat 
; compoſed of ſeveral pieces, yet it is by no means ſo 
* to ſay what the preciſe number of them is. The 
bel microſcopes often ſhew the whole a fngle body, 
its ſeveral parts _ ſo extremely. well joined ; and 
when they have been ound to be more than one, it is 

| extremely difficult to ſay how many they are. 
Levenhoeck believed them to be four in number ; and 
Swammerdam, who at firſt believed the whole to be a 
ſagle filament, omg thought he diſcovered fix 

oing to its compoſition. 

2 Eperstisg the — of the gnat wholly from 
ils ſheath, if it be cut tranſverſely near its baſe, or 
«"ſertion in the head, and the ſection laid upon the 
plate of a microſcope, and there touched with an ex- 
tremely fine pointed inſtrument, it may be divided 
into four, and ſometimes into five ſeparate pieces. 
Two of theſe may be often ſeen to come out of a third 
33 out of a canal or tube. The ſeeming neceſlity of a 
tube in this inſtrument for ſucking the blood, has made 
many ready to perſuade themſelves that they have 
»tually ſeen one: but if we follow the analogy of 
nature in her other works, we ſhall find there is no ab- 
ſolute neceſſity for ſuch an organization in this part; 
bace, in the gad-fly, the ſeveral pieces of which the 
piercer is compoſed are of themſelves able to form a 
tube for the conveying of the blood. 

Out of the am number of gnats that one ſees 
in ſummer, few can have any chance, even once in 
their lives, of ſucking the [blood of the larger ani- 
mals; the reſt, however, are by no means doomed 
to perpetual famine : the herbs of the field afford them 
a ſufficient nouriſhment; for the gnats, like many 
other inſects, are partly carnivorous, and partly other- 
wile, feeding equally on fleſh and vegetables. 


and worthy of an attentive obſervation. It is well 
known, that, on touching the wings of butterflies, a 
coloured powder is left upon the fingers; which, tho? 
to the naked eye it appears a mere aspects duſt, yet 
when examined by the microſcope is found to conſiſt 
of beautiful and very regularly figured bodies re- 
ſembling feathers and ſcales. The generality of flies 
have nothing of this kind; but a cloſe examination of 
the wings of the gnat will ſhew that they are not 
wholly deſtitute of them: they are beſtowed much 
more ſparingly indeed upon the gnat than on the but- 

terfly; but they are arranged with great regularity. 
The wings of the gnat, like thoſe of moſt other in- 
ects, are of a cartilaginous ſubſtance, friable, and tranſ- 
parent like a flake of tale; and the circumference and 
rage parts of the inner ſurface of the wing are ſtrength- 
0 10 ſlender but firm ribs, which are divaricated 
o teveral ramifications, Theſe appear to us to be 
ON rait fibres; but they are probably hollow, and 
eg the office of veſſels for the carrying of fluids 
« he neceſſary to the ſupport of the wing, as well as 
figs aden it. In the wings of butterflies there are 
a 1 1198, but they are there all hid by the ſcales : 
bol. 5 wg ſo in the gnat; for in its wings, as in 
ft the other flies, theſe ribs ſeem naked. The 
ce of the microſcope, however, ſhews that they 
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The wings of gnats are of a very curious ſtructure, 
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are not abſolutely ſo in the wings of gnats, but theſe 
nerves or ribs, with their ſeveral ramifications, look 
like as many ſtalks of a plant covered with ſmall ob- 
long leaves. The ſeveral ſcales that are attached to 
thels ribs make acute angles with them, and are di- 
reed towards the end of the wing. The number of 
theſe ſcales is very ſmall in compariſon with thoſe of 
the butterfly-claſs ; but they make a ſlighter and more 
elegant ornament. There are ſome ſpecies which have 
the intermediate ſpaces of the wing alſo adorned with 
theſe ſcales z but they are in theſe only thinly ſcat- 
tered. The intermediate ſpaces of the wings, when 
they have no ſcales are finely wrought and pointed: 
the inner edges of the wings are always bordered 
with a row of ſcales in form of a fringe ; which, in 
ſome ſpecies, is compoſed of ſcales all of the ſame ſize, 
and in others is made up of many various lengths : and 
the exterior edge of the wing, which is ſurrounded by 
a rib much thicker and ſtronger than the interior, is 
not fringed with a ſeries of ſcales, but is beſet at pro- 
per diſtances with a kind of prickles. 

The ordinary ſhape of the wings of the gnats 1s that 
of an oblong battledoor, one end of which is broader 
and the other more pointed. The narrower end is 
that from which goes the ſtalk by which it adheres to 
the rib. The other end is ſometimes more, ſometimes 
leſs round, and is fometimes a little hollowed in the 
middle. Some of theſe are much longer in proportion 
to their breadth than others; and ſome of them have 
their extremity formed into an open creſcent. All 
have a number of fine lines running longitudinally 
through the whole ſcale. 

GnaT-Worm, in natural hiſtory, a ſmall aquatic 
inſect produced from the egg of a gnat, and which is 
after its ſeveral changes again transformed into a gnat. 

Theſe worms do not freqyent rivers, but ditches, 
ponds, and other ſtagnant waters; where they are 
found in vaſt abundance from the middle of May 
till towards the beginning of winter. This is the rea- 
ſon why watery and marſhy places are found moſt to 
abound with gnats, and why the wet ſummers are 
found to produce the greateſt numbers of them ; be- 
cauſe in dry ſeaſons the ponds and ditches where they 
are to paſs their worm-ſtate are dried up, and the worms 
killed. Theſe are creatures, however, that one need 
not go far to ſeek ; ſince one need only expoſe a veſ- 
ſel of water in a garden, or any open place, in the ſum- 
mer time, and ſooner or Jater it will not fail to pro- 
duce plenty of them. 

Before they arrive at their full growth, though 
they are then but ſmall, they are eaſily found; be- 
cauſe they are under a neceſſity of coming often to 
the top of the water by having occaſion for frequent 
reſpiration ; and to do this, they are obliged to keep 
the end of a ſmall pipe they are furniſhed with from the 
laſt ring of their body above water. The end of this 
pipe is hollow and indented, and forms a ſort of fun- 
nel upon the ſurface of the water. It is of the length 
of about three rings of the body, and is ſomewhat 


| thicker at its inſertion than at its extremity. 


The worm is of the third claſs of thoſe which are 
transformed into two-winged flies: that is, it has no 
legs, and has a head of a conſtant and invariable 
figure; and has no teeth or moveable jaws formed to 
play againſt one another. Their body is long, and their 
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head is ſomewhat detached from the firſt ring, to 
which it is faſtened by a fort of neck. This frit ring 
is the longeſt and largeft of all, and ſeems a ſort of 
corcelet to the worm. Ihe creature has eight rings 
beſides this. Theſe grow ſmaller as they approach 
the hinder extremity. | 

While the worm is young, the body is whitiſh 
or greeniſh; but when it is at its full growth, and 
draws near the time of its change, it becomes greyiſh. 
The great tranſparency of the body of this worm 
gives a fine view of what paſſes within it; and it is at 
any time eaſy to ſee the motion of the inteſtines by 
which the food is paſhed on towards the anus. The 
two principal trachez are alſo ſeen very diſtinaly in 
this creature. They are two white tubes placed in a 
direction parallel to one another, and run from the 
firſt ring to the tube of reſpiration. 

This worm ſeveral times changes its ſkin in 
the courſe of its life. After three changes of this 
kind, which uſually happen in the ſpace of three 
weeks, it undergoes a fourth, in which the old ſkin is 
as eaſily thrown off as before; but the animal now 
appears in a new form, viz. that of a nymph. It is 
now ſhorter and rounder than before; and the body is 
ſo bent, that the tail is now applied to the under part 
of the head: this, however, is only its form in a vo- 
juntary ſtate of reſt, for it can yet move; and, when 
it pleaſes, extends its tail, and ſwims. as ſwiftly as be- 
fore. 

All che parts of the future gnat may be ſeen in this 
nymph; the ſkin of it is extremely thin and tranſpa- 
rent, yet ſufficiently tough and firm for the uſe for 
which it is intended. It is uncertain how long the 
animal lives in this nymph ſtate; but after the 
time is accompliſhed, its change into the gnat is very 
quick, and attended with great danger to the animal, 
lince multitudes of them are drowned in the act of 
getting out. 

GNESNA, a large and ſtrong town of Great Po- 
land, of which it is capital, and in the palatinate of 
Caliſh, with an archbiſhop's ſee, whoſe prelate is pri- 
mate of Poland, and viceroy during the vacancy of 
the throne, It was the firſt town built in the king- 
dom, and formerly more conſiderable than at pre- 
ſent. E. Lon. 18.20. N. Lat. 52. 28. 

GNOMES, prom, certain imaginary beings, who, 
according to the cabbaliſts, inhabit the inner parts of 
the earth. They are ſuppoſed ſmall in ftature, and 
the guardians of quarries, mines, &c. See Fairy. 

GNOMON, in dialling, the ſtyle, pin, or cock of 
a dial; which, by its ſhadow, ſhews the hour of the 
day. The gnomon of every dial reprefents the axis of 
the world. See Dir and DiatLing. The word is 
Greek, e, which literally implies ſomething 
that makes a thing known; by reaſon that the ſtyle 
or pin indicates or makes the hour known. 

Guxomon, in geometry. If, in a parallelogram 
ABCD (Pl. CXL. fig. 8. ne 1.) the diameter A C 
be drawn; alſo two lines EF, HI, parallel to the 
ſides of the parallelogram, and cutting the diameter in 
one and the ſame point G, ſo that the parallelogram 
i3, by theſe parallels, divided into four parallelograms ; 
then are the two parallelograms D G, BG, through 
which the diameter does not paſs, called complements ; 


thole throvgh which the diameters paſs, EH, FI, 
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are called he parallelograms about the di | 
gnomon conliſts of — two pi e un wank 
the parallelograms about the diameter, viz. Gb t 
＋EI, or GD+FI+GB. 

| Gnomon, in aſtronomy, a ſtyle erected 
lar to the kowzan, in order a the 1 — 
ſun. Thus, in the right-angled triangle ABC a 
given, AB the length of the ſtyle, BC the len h of 
its ſhadow, and the right angle ABC. * 
king CB the radius, we have this analogy for finding 
the angle A CB, the ſun's altitude, viz. C- AB 
radius: tangent of the angle C. 55 
By means of a gnomon, the ſon's meridian altitud- 
and conſequently the latitude of the place, may be 
found more exactly than with the ſmaller quadrants, 
See QUADRANT. 

By the fame inſtrument the height of any objec 
GH may be found: for as DF, the diſtance of the 
obſerver's eye from the gnomon, is to DE, the height 
of the ſtyle; ſo is FH, the diftance of the obſerver's 
eye from the object, to GH, its height. 

Grxomon of a Globe; the index of the hour-circle, 

GNOMONICS, the art of dialling. See Diat- 
LING. 

GNOSTICS, (from the Greek ven, 1 know, ) 
in church-hiſtory, Chriſtian heretics ſo called; it being 
a name which almoſt all the ancient heretics affected 
to take, that they might expreſs the new knowledge 
and extraordinary light to which they made preten- 
ſions. 

St Epiphanius aſcribes the origin of the Gnoſticy 
to Simon Magus; and ſays, that they acknowledged 
two principles, a good and a bad. They ſuppoſed 
there were eight different heavens, each of which was 
governed by its particular prince. The prince of 
the ſeventh heaven, whom they named Sabah, 
created the heavens and the earth, the fix heavens be- 
low him, and a great number of angels. In the eighth 
heaven they placed their Barbel/s or Barbers, whom 
they fometimes called the father, and ſometimes 7h! 
mother, of the univerſe. All the Gnoſtics diltinguiſhed 
the creator of the univerſe from God who made him. 
ſelf known to men by his ſon, whom they acknow- 
ledged to be the Chriſt. "They denied that the Word 
was made fleſh; and aſſerted that Jeſus Chriſt was not 
born of the Virgin Mary; that he had a body only 
in appearance, and that he did not ſuffer in reality. 
They neither believed a reſurrection nor a judgment 

to come; but imagined that thoſe who had been in- 
ſtructed in their maxims would return into the world, 
and paſs into the bodies of hogs, and other like — 
mals. They had ſeveral apocryphal books, 3s ! % 
Goſpel of St Philip; the Revelation of Adam; | 
Goſpel of Perfection, &c. e 
Lok, a CEN ſtrong town of Aſia, in * C 
ninſula on this fide the Ganges, and on the Mala f 
coaſt. It was taken by the Portugueſe in 508, 20 
is the chief town of all the ſettlements the wan x 
have in India. It ſtands in an iſland about 4 2 * #1 
in length, and fix in breadth; and the city is 7 4s 
the north fide of it, having the conveniency e f 7 
ſalt · water river, capable of receiving m_ Seb 
greateſt burthen, where they lie within Ro ber 
town. The banks of the river are heautiße 
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4 gentlemen's houſes, The air within the 
_ wr. 10-9 for which reaſon it 1s not ſo well 
1 Wed now as it was formerly. The viceroy's palace 
= pare building; and ſtands at a ſmall diſtance from 
-n river, over one of the gates ofthe city, which leads 
. a ſpacious ſtreet, terminated by a beautiful church. 
This city contains a great number of handſome churches, 
convents, and cloiſters, with a ſtately large hoſpital; 
al well endowed, and kept in good repair. The 
market-place takes up an acre of ground; and in the 
hops about it may be had the produce of Europe, 
China, Bengal, and other countries of leſs note. Every 
church has a ſet of bells, ſome of which are continu- 
ally ringing. Their religion is the Roman Catholie, 
and they have a ſevere inquiſition. There are a great 
many Indian converts; but they generally retain 
{ame of meir old cuſtoms, particularly they cannot be 


dos in the city, who are tolerated, becauſe they are 
more induſtrious than the Chriſtians, and better artiſts. 
The clergy are very numerous, and illiterate; but the 
churches are finely embelliſhed, and have great num- 
bers of images. The houſes are large, and make a 
fne ſhew ; but within they are but poorly furniſhed. 
The inhabitants are contented with greens, fruits, and 
roots; which, with a little bread, rice, and fiſh, 1s 
their principal diet, though they have hops and fowls 
in plenty. However, they are very much addicted to 
women; and are generally weak, lean, and feeble. 
Captain Hamilton ftood on a hill near the city, and 
counted above 80 churches, convents, and monaſteries 
and he was told, that there were about 30,000 prielis 
and monks. The body of St Francis Xavier is buried 
in St Paul's church; and, as they pretend, performs 
a great many miracles. It is remarkable, that none 
of the churches, except one, have glaſs windows; for. 
they make uſe of clear oyſter-ſhells inſtead of glaſs, 
and all their fine houſes have the ſame. Goa itſelf 
has few manufactures or productions; their beſt trade 
being in arrack, The river's mouth is defended 
by ſeveral forts aud batteries, well planted with large 
cannon on both ſides; and there are ſeveral other forts 
in different places. It is 250 miles N. by W. of Co- 
chin. E. Lon. 74. o. N. Lat. 15. 31. 
GOAL. See Gaor. 
GOAT, in zoology. See CArRA. 
Goar's-Beard, in botany. See TRAGOrOGO. 
_ Goar-Sucker, in ornithology. See CarriMUL- 
s. 
GOBELIN (Giles), a famous French dyer, in the 
reign of Francis I. diſcovered a method of dying a 
beautiful ſcarlet, and his name has been given ever ſince 
tothe fineft French ſcarlets. His houſe, in the ſuburb 
of St Marcel at Paris, and the river he made uſe of, 
ne {till called the Gobelins, An academy for drawing, 
T1 a manufactory of fine tapeſtries, were erected in 
V quarter in 16663 for which reaſon the tapeſtries 
are 3 the Gobelins. 
n US, in ichthyolo y, a genus of fiſhes belon 
ing to the S A 8* ; 
3 W Sag, pri two hole 
File, and th. wb - ys in 18 r e 
pee a I ns are united in an oval form, 
be number "2 5 Hy diſtinguiſhed by 
» On; of the many names of the Supreme 
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GODDARD (Jonathan), an eminent phyſician 
and chemiſt, and one of the firſt promoters of the 
Royal Society, was born about the year 1617. He 
was elected a fellow of the college of phyſicians in 
1646, and appointed reader of the anatomical lecture 
in that college in 1647. As he took part againſt 
Charles I. accepted the wardenſhip of Merton - college, 
Oxford, from Oliver Cromwell when chancellor, and 
ſat ſole repreſentative of that univerſity in Cromwell's 
parliament, he was removed from his wardenſhip in a 
manner diſgraceful to him by Charles II. He was 
however then profeſſor of phyſic at Greſham college, 
to which he retired, and continued to attend thoſe 
meetings that gave birth to the Royal Society; upon 
the firſt eſtabliſhment of which, he was nominated one 
of the council. Being fully perſuaded that the pre- 
paration of medicines was no leſs the phyſician's duty 
than the preſcribing them, he conſtantly prepared his 
own; and in 1668 publiſhed a treatiſe recommendin 
his example to general practice. He died of an apo- 
nleaic fit in 1674; and his memory was preſerved by 
the drops that bore his name, otherwiſe called Guttz 
Anglicanæ, the ſecret of which he ſold to Charles II. 
for 5oool. and which Dr Liſter aſſures us was 
only the volatile ſpirit of raw ſilk rectiſied with oil of 
cinnamon or ſome other eſſential oil. But he claims 
more particular regard, if what biſhop Seth Ward ſays 
be true, that he was the firit Engliſhman who made 
that noble aftronomical inſtrument, the teleſcope. 

GODDESS, a heathen deity of the female ſex. 

The ancients had almoſt as many goddeſſes as gods: 
ſuch were, Juno the goddeſs of air, Diana the goddeſs 
of woods, &c. and under this character were repreſented 
the virtues, graces, and principal advantages of life, 
truth, juſtice, piety, liberty, fortune, victory, &c. 

It was the peculiar privilege of the goddeſſes to be 
repreſented naked on medals; for it was ſuppoſed that 
the imagination muſt be awed and reſtrained by the 
conſideration of the divine character. | 

GODEAU (Anthony), biſhop of Graſſe and Vence 
in France, was born at Dreux in 1605. He was a 
very voluminous writer, both in proſe and verſe; but 
his principal works are, 1. An eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, 
3 vols. folio, containing the firſt eight centuries only, 
as he never finiſhed more. 2. Tranſlation of the Pſalms 
into French verſe; which was ſo well approved, that 
even thoſe of the reformed religion preferred it to that 
of Marat. He died in 1671. 

GODFATHERS and GopmoTutrss, perſons. 
who, at the baptiſm of infants, anſwer for their 
promiſe that they will 
renounce the devil and all his works, and follow a life 
of piety and virtue; and by this means lay themſelves 
under an indiſpenſable obligation to inſtruct them, and 
watch over their condud. 

This cuſtom is of great antiquity in the Chriſtian: 
church; and was probably inſtituted to prevent chil- 
dren being brought up in idolatry, in caſe their parents: 
died before they arrived at years of diſcretion. 

The number of godfathers and godmothers is re- 
duced to two, in the church of Rome; and three, in 
the church of England; but formerly they had as. 
many as they pleaſed. N 
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GODFREY (of Bouillon), prince of Lorrain, a 
moſt celebrated cruſader, and victorious general. He 
was choſen general of the expedition which the Chri 
ſtians undertook for the recovery of the Holy Land 
and ſold his dukedom to prepare for the war. He 
took Jeruſalem from the Turks in 1099 ; but his 
piety, as hiſtorians relate, would not permit him to 
wear a diadem of gold in the city where his Saviour 


had been crowned with thorns. The ſultan of Egypt 


afterwards ſent a terrible army againſt him ; which he 
defeated, with the laughter of above 100,000 of the 
enemy. He died in 1160. 

GO DOLPHIN (John), an eminent Engliſh civi- 
lian, was born in the iſland of Scilly in 1617, and 
educated at Oxford. In 1642-3, he was created doc- 
tor of civil law; in 1653, he was appointed one of the 
judges of the admiralty; and at the Reſtoration, he 
was made one of his majeſty's advocates. He was 
eſteemed as great a maſter of divinity, as of his own 
faculty; and publiſhed, 1. The holy limbeck. 2. The 
holy arbour. 3. A view of the admiral's juriſdic- 
tion. 4. The orphan's legacy. 5. Repertorium ca- 
nonicum, &c. He died in 1678. 

GODWIN (Francis), ſucceſſively biſhop of Lan- 
daff and Hereford, was born in 1567. He was emi- 
nent for his learning and abilities; being a good mathe- 
matician, an excellent philoſopher, a pure Latinift, and 
an accurate hiſtorian. He underſtood the true theory of 
the moon's motion, a century before it was generally 
known. He firſt ſtarted thoſe hints afterwards purſued 
by biſhop Wilkins, in his Secret and ſwift meſſenger; 
and publiſhed 4 catalogue of the lives of Engliſh 
biſhops. He has nevertheleſs been accuſed as a great 
fimoniac, for omitting no opportunity of diſpoſing of 
preferments in order to provide for his children, He 

died in 1648. 

GODWIN (Thomas), a learned Engliſh writer 
born in 1517, was maſter of the free-ſchool at Abing- 
don in Berkſhire; where he educated a great many 

ouths, who became eminent both in church and ftate. 
His works ſhew him to have been a man of great 
learning; ſuch as, Hiſtoriæ Romanæ anthologia, Synop- 
fir antiquitatum Hebraicarum, Moſes & Aaron, Flo- 
rilegium Phraſicon, c. He died in 1642. 

GODWTIT, in ornithology. See ScoLopax. 

GOES, or TER Goes, a ſtrong and conſiderable 
town of the United Provinces, in Zealand, and capital 
of the iſland of South-Beveland. It communicates 
with the ſea by a canal; and is 10 miles eaſt of Mid- 
dleburg, and 3o north of Ghent. E. Lon. 3. 50. 
N. Lat. 51. 33. 

GOGMAGOG-niLLs, are hills ſo called, three 
miles from Cambridge, remarkable for the intrench- 
ments and other works caſt up here : whence ſome 
ſuppoſe it was a Roman camp; and others, that it was 
the work of the Danes. 

GOITO, a town of Italy, in the duchy of Mantua, 
taken by the Germans in 1701, and by the prince of 
Heſle in 1706. It is ſeated on the river Mincio, be- 
tween the lake of Mantua and that of Garda, 10 
miles north-weſt of Mantua. E. Lon. 11. o. N. Lat. 
45. 16. 

"GOLCONDA, a kingdom of Aſia, in the penin- 
ſula on this fide the Ganges. It is bounded on the 
north by that of Orixa, on the weſt by that of Ba- 
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lagate, on the ſouth by Biſnagar, a 
by & the gulph of ba It a eaſt, Gal 
and cattle 3 but that which renders it moſt Wo = 
able are the diamond. mines, they being the 1 5 
ſiderable in the world: they are uſualſy purchaſed 8. 
the black merchants, who buy parcels of ground 
ſearch for theſe precious ſtones in. They — 
fail in meeting with any, and in others they fad ; es 
menſe riches. They have alſo mines of alt, fine iron f ; 
ſword- blades, and curious callicoes and chintzes 1 
is ſubject to the Great Mogul; and has a town of the | 
ſame name, ſeated at the foot of a mountain, bein 
one of the largeſt in the Eaſt-Indies. It is about fx 
miles in circumference; and was formerly the reſidence 
of the kings, till it was conquered by the Great Mo. 
gul. It is now much frequented by the European 
merchants. E. Lon. 79. 10. N. Lat. 16. zo. 
GOLD, the moſt precious of all the metals, 
For an account of the places where gold is found 
in greateſt quantities; the methods of extracting it 
ſrom the ore, and afterwards purifying it ; with an ac. 
count of its different phenomena in combination with 
other metals; ſee the article METaLLurGy, An ac. 
count of its chemical properties, ſolution in different 
menſtrua, &c. is given under CyEemtsT&y, ne 194, 236, 
348.— For its effects on plaſs, ſee the article GLass 
and VIiTRIFICATION. 
Gorp is the moſt fixed of all the metals; and it 
hath been generally believed, till very lately, that it 
was abſolutely fixed in every degree of fire which 
could be excited by human art. Some chemiſts in- 
deed pretended to have evaporated, calcined, and 
even vitrified gold, by expoling it to the focus of a 
good burning-glaſs ; but as their experiments did not 
appear to have all the authenticity that was neceſſary, 
the opinion fell into diſcredit ; and this the more rea- 
dily that gold is found to reſiſt the moſt violent fur. 
nace fires without any loſs. Mr Macquer, however, 
in the laſt additions to his Chemical Dictionary, hath 
found, that this metal, when expoſed to the heat of 
a good burning-glaſs, loſes in weight conſiderably, 
* that even in a very ſhort time. He held ſome 
very fine gold in the focus of a large burning-glals 
at ſeveral times, at half an hour each time, ſome- 
times in a hollow piece of chareoal, or in veſſels made 
of earthen ware and procelain; and whenever the ar 
was very clear, and the ſun bright, a very ſenſible 
ſmoke aroſe to the height of three or four inches. To 
know the nature of this ſmoke, a cold ſilver. plate was 
expoſed to it ; by which means, ſome of the __ 
appeared on the ſilver like a tarniſh a little leſs 1 * 
but not ſenſibly yellow. But when this part 0 me 
Glver was rubbed with a burniſher, it appeared ſo 12 
dently to be gilded, that none could doubt = #2 
poration of the metal. At this experiment ie! 
members of the Academy of Sciences were preſent. 
The experiments with regard to the calcination " 
vitrification of gold were alſo tried by Mr _— 
in preſence of Meſſrs Montigny, Cadet, 2 
and Briſſon. The glaſs employed was that of Tic 
hauſen, the ſame which had formerly been _— 
by Mr Homberg. Gold of 24 carats fine * 5 
ſed to the focus of this glaſs ſeveral times, Lace 
an hour at a time, on veſſels made of a very te 
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a ed in the ſpace of a few ſeconds, it took 
4 NIA as ker as its gravity would permit, 
* 5 had nearly the conſiſtence of quickſilver. The 
Ited maſs ſoon acquired a rotatory motion round its 
_ ſometimes in one direction, and ſometimes in 
a- e. according to the direction of the focus upon 
the N which, by-the-bye, is a very curious 
appearance, and ſeems difficult to be accounted for). 
x Fmoke aroſe as in the former experiments. On 
he ſurface of the melted gold, ſpots evidently 
viriied were formed, which ſeparated from the 
metal, Theſe afterwards united into a dark violet- 
coloured maſs, of a greater curvature than the melted 
gold, in which they were found to be ſet, as jewels in 
a ring; and produced nearly the ſame appearance that 
the tranſparent cornea has on the globe of the eye; 
that is, as the ſegment of a ſmall ſphere joined to the 
ſarface of a large one. On a mals of liquid gold, of 
about half an inch diameter, he obtained, after four 
hours calcination, a button of this violet glaſs, whoſe 
diameter exceeded two lines; and this glaſs was ob- 
ſerved gradually to increaſe as the gold diminiſhed, 
Yet, though this very much reſembles the vitrification 
of the gold, Mr Macquer doth not take upon him to 
aſſert that it certainly is ſo; ſeeing it may ariſe from 
the veſſels on which the gold is ſupported, and which 
were coloured purple to a conſiderable diſtance, and 
beſides were ſprinkled with many ſmall particles of 


gold undecompoſed, eafily diſtinguiſhable by a micro- 
b ſcope; and in the violet gals alſo, many fimilar par- 
N ticles were obſervable. To determine the matter ac - 
4 curately, the experiment ought to be continued till all 
. the particles of the metal be certainly either vitrified or e- 
t raporated.—Though this experiment, however, is hi- 
„ therto equivocal when the heat of burning-glaſſes is 
A made uſe of, it certainly ſucceeds with a ſtrong flaſh 
1 of electric fire. See ELecTriciTY, n 113. . 
1 Method of Recovering Gol p from Gilt Works. The 
th ſolubility of gold and the indifſolubility of filver in 
of aqua regia affords a principle on which gold may be 
* ſeparated from the ſurface of ſilver; and, on this foun- 
* dation, different proceſſes have been contrived, of which 
fs, the two following appear to be the beſt. Some pow- 
* dered ſal ammoniac, moiſtened with aqua fortis into 
de the confiſtence of a paſte, is ſpread upon the gilt ſil- 
air ver, and the piece heated, till the matter ſmokes, and 
ble becomes nearly dry: being then thrown into water, 
To un rubbed with a ſcratch bruſh, compoſed of fine 
J's brals-wire bound together, by which the gold eaſily 
our comes off, The other way is, by putting the gilt ſil- 
ite, wr into common aqua regia, kept ſo hot as nearly to 
the |, and turning the metal frequently till it becomes 
en al over black: it is then to be wathed with a little 
eva- vater, and rubbed with the ſcratch bruſh, to get off 
erꝛl what gold the aqua regia may have left. This laſt 
it, method appears preferable to the other; as the ſame 
ard qua regia may be made to ſerve repeatedly till it be- 
ver, mes ſaturated with the gold, after which the gold 
fer, May be recovered pure by precipitation with ſolution 
rn & rio, ag directed under the article MeTALLUkGY. 
yed : le, ſeparating gold from gilt copper, ſome direct 
xp0- Gution of borax to be applied on the gilt parts, 
half = "where elſe, with a pencil, and a nuke powder- 
actc· "pur to be ſprinkled on the places thus moiſten- 


We priucipal uſe of the ſolution of borax ſeems 
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to be to make the ſulphur adhere ; the piece being Gold. 


then made red hot, and quenched in water, the gold "a 


is ſaid to be ſo far looſened, as to be wiped off with 
a bruſh, Others mix the ſulphur with nitre and tar- 
tar, and form the mixture with vinegar into a paſte, 
which is ſpread upon the gilt parts. 

Schlutter recommends mechanical means, as bein 
generally the leaſt expenſive, for ſeparating gold from 
the ſurface both of ſilver and copper. If the gilt veſ- 
ſel is round, the gold is conveniently got off by turn- 
ing it in a lathe, and applying a proper tool, a ſkin be- 
ing placed underneath for receiving the ſhavings: he 
ſays it is eaſy to collect into two ounces of ſhavings, 
all the gold of a gilt veſſel weighing thrice as many 
pounds. Where the figure of the piece does not ad- 


mit of this method, it is to be properly fixed, and 


ſcrapers applied, of different kinds, according to its 
ſize and figure; ſome large, and furniſhed with two 
handles, one at each end; others ſmall and narrow, 
for penetrating into depreſſed parts. If the gold can- 
not be got off by either of theſe ways, the file muſt 
be had recourſe to, which takes off more of the me- 
tal underneath than the turning tool or the ſcraper, 
particularly than the former. The gold ſcrapings, or 
filings, may be purified from the ſilver or copper the 
contain, by the methods deſcribed under the article 
MeTALLURGY. 

The editors of the Encyolopedie give a method of 
recovering the gold from wood that has-been gilt on a 
water-ſize : this account is extracted from a memoir 
on the ſame ſubject, paeſented to the Academy of 
Sciences by M. de Montamy. The gilt wood is ſteep · 
ed for a quarter of an hour, in a quantity of water, 
ſufficient to cover it, made very hot: the ſize being 
thus ſoftened, the wood is taken out, and ſcrubbed, 
m by piece, in a little warm water, with ſhort iff 
briſtle bruſhes of different ſizes, ſome ſmall for -pene- 
trating into the carvings, and others large for the 
greater diſpatch in flat pieces. The whole mixture of 
water, ſize, gold, &c. is to be boiled to dryneſs, the 
dry matter made red hot in a crucible to burn off the 
ſize, and the remainder ground with mercury, either 
in a mortar, or, where the quantity is large, in a 
mill. | | 

GoLD- Coaſt, See Guinta. Non 

Gorp-Mire, a cylindrical ingot of ſilver, ſuperfi- 
cially gilt or covered with gold at the fire, and after- 
wards drawn ſucceſſively through a great number of 
little round holes, of a wire-drawing iron, each leſs 
than the other, till it be ſometimes no bigger than & 
hair of the head. See Wiks-Drawing. 

It may be obſerved, that, before the wire be redu- 
ced to this exceſſive ſineneſs, it is drawn through. a- 
bove an hundred and forty different holes; and that 
each time they yo it, it is rubbed afreſh over with 
new wax, both fo facilitate its paſſage, and to prevent. 
the filver's appearing through it. 

GoLp-Wire flatted, is the former wire flatted be- 
tween two rollers of poliſhed ſteel, to fit it to be ſpun 
on a ftick, or to be uſed flat, as it is, without ſpin- 
ning, in certain ſtuffs, laces, embroideries, &. See 
DTUFF, &c. | 

GoLD- Thread, or Spun-g2ld, is flatted gold, wrap- 
ped or laid over a thread of filk, by twiſting it with 
wheel and iron - bobbins. 
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To diſpoſe the wire to be ſpun on ſilk, they paſs it 


between two rollers of a little mill: theſe rollers are 
of nicely poliſhed ſteel, and about three inches in dia- 
meter. They are ſet very cloſe to each other, and 
turned by means of a handle faſtened to one of them, 
which gives motion to the other. The gold wire in 
paſſing between the two, is rendered quite flat, but 
without loſing any thing of its gilding; and is render- 
ed ſo exceedingly thin and flexible, that it is eaſily 
ſpun on filk-thread, by means of a hand-wheel, and 
o wound on a ſpool or bobbin. See Wirt- Drawing. 

GoLp-Leaf, or Beaten Gold, is gold beaten with a 
hammer into exceeding thin leaves, ſo that it is com- 
puted, that an ounce may be beaten into fixteen hun- 
dred leaves, each three inches ſquare, in which ſtate 
it takes up more than 159,052 times its former ſurface. 
See Gold- Lxar. 

It muſt be obſerved, however, that gold is beaten more 
or leſs, according to the kind or quality of the work it is 
intended for; that for the gold-wire drawers to gild 
their ingots withal, is left much thicker than that 
for gilding the frames of pictures, &c. See GiLD- 
ING. 

Gor p- Brocade. See Brocade. 

Fulminating- Gor. 
Since that article was printed, however, we are in- 
formed by Mr Macquer, that fulminating gold may 
be made without any nitrous acid. Of conſequence, 
the conjecture there given concerning the cauſe of its 
exploſion cannot be true in as far as the nitrous am- 
moniacal ſalt is concerned; though poſſibly the fixed 
air contained in the calx of gold may conſiderably 
contribute towards it, Mr Bergman, whom Mr Mac- 
quer quotes, found that he could prepare fulminatin 
gold at any time, by applying volatile alkali to it 
when in a greatly divided ſtate. He doth not indeed 
tell us whether the alcali uſed, was in a cauſtic or mild 
ſtate, (7. e. whether it was deprived of its fixed air 
or not): but though the experiment ſhould even be 
ſound to ſucceed with cauſtic alkali, ſtill the exploſion 
might depend on fixed air; becauſe cauſtic volatile al- 
kalics are found either to imbibe, or generate this kind 
of air, even though excluded from the atmoſphere in 
the moſt careful manner; and hence the complaint a- 
mong drugpiſts, that alkaline ſpirits, made with quick- 
lime, do not keep equally well with others. See Al- 
kaline Srikirs. 

Shell-Goub, that uſed by the illuminers, and where- 
with we write gold-letters. It is made of the pa- 
rings of leaf - gold, and even of the leaves themſelves, 
reduced into an impalpable powder, by grinding on a 
marble, with honey. After leaving it to infuſe ſome 
time in aqua fortis, they put it in ſhells, where it 
ſticks. To ule it, they dilute it with gum-water, or 
ſoap water. | 

GoLDp-Finch, in ornithology. See FainciLLa. 

Theſe are ſeed- birds of very curious colours, and 
which, were they not ſo common 1a this country, would 
probably be very much eſteemed. 

They are uſually taken about Michaelmas, and ſoon 
become tame; but they diſſer very much in their ſong. 
— They frequently breed in the upper part of plum- 
trees, making their neſts of the moſs that grows upon 
apple-trees, and of wool ; quilting the inſide with all 


ſorts of hairs they find upon the ground. They breed 
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three times a- year; and the young are 
the neſt at about ten days old, By fed 1 le 00 
Pound ſome hemp - ſeed very fine in a mortar: 1 75 
it through a ſieve, and add to it as much ee d 
as hemp-ſced ; and likewiſe a little flower of 4 | 
ſeeds : then with a ſmall ſtick or quill, take * 
much as the bigneſs of a white-pea, and * Aer 
ſeveral times ky. 2 This ought to be made freſh e 
very day: for if it is ſuffered to ſour, it will ſ I 
their ſtomachs, cauſing them to caſt up their 1 
which if they do, it is very probable that they vil 
die. Theſe young birds mult be carefully kept warm 
till they can feed themſelves, for they are very ten. 
der. In feeding, be ſure to make your bird clean his 
bill and mouth. If any of the meat falls upon his 
feathers, take it off, or elſe he will not thrive. Such 
as eat hemp-ſeed, to purge them, ſhould have the 
ſeeds of melons, ſuccory, and mercury; or elſe let 
them have Jettuce and plantane for that purpoſe, When 
there 1s no need of purging, give them two or three 
times a week a little ſugar or loam in their meat, or 
at the bottom of the cage; for all ſeeds have an olli. 
neſs, ſo that if they have not ſomething to abſorb it, 
in length of time it fouls their ſtomachs, and brings 
on them a flux, which is very dangerous, 
GoLD-Fi/h. See Cyerinvus. 
GOLDEN, ſomething that has a relation to gol, 
or conſiſts of gold. 
GoLpen Calf, was a figure of a calf, which the 
Iſraelites caſt in that metal, and ſet up in the wilder. 
neſs, to worſhip, during Moſes's abſence into the 
mount; and which that legiſlator, at his return, burnt, 
grinded to powder, and mixed with the water the peo- 
ple were to drink of; as related in Exod. xxxii. The 
commentators have been divided on this article : the 
pulverizing of gold, and rendering it potable, is a 
very difficult operation in chemiſtry. Many, therefore, 
ſuppoſe it done by a miracle : and the reſt, who allow 
of nothing ſupernatural in it, advance nothing but 
conjectures as to the manner of the proceſs. Moſes 
could not have done it by fimple calcination, nor a- 
malgamation, nor antimony, nor calcination ; nor 1s 
there one of thoſe operations that quadrates with the 
text. 
M. Stahl has endeavoured to remove this difficulty. 
The method Moſes made uſe of, according to this 
author, was by diſſolving the meta] with bepar ſul- 
phuris; only, inſtead of the vegetable alkali, he made 
uſe of the Egyptian natron, which is common enough 
throughout the eaſt. See CHEMISTRY, u“ 359. 
GoLpen Feece, in the ancient mythology, was 
the ſkin, or fleece of the ram, upon which Phryxus 
and Hella are ſuppoſed to have ſwam over the {ca to 
Colchis ; and which being ſacrificed to Jupiter, "ob 
hung upon a tree in the grove of Mars, guarded by 
two brazen-hoof'd bulls, and a monſtrous dragon that 
never ſlept ; but was taken and carried off by Jason 
and the Argonauts. 1 
Many authors have endeavoured to ſhew chat ' 1 
fable is an allegorical repreſentation of ſome _ 
tory, particularly of the philoſopher's ſtove. 8 0 
have explained it, by the profit of the e c 
Colchis, or the gold which they commonly gataere 
there with fleeces in the rivers. 
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zaſtituted by Philip the Good, duke of Burgundy, in 
bh took its denomination from a repreſentation 
gen. 1429. It . - 
of the golden fleece, borne by the knights on their 
collars, which conſiſted of flints, and fteels. The 
Ling of Spain is now grand maſter of the order, in 
clit of duke of Burgundy : the number of knights 
ig fixed to thirty- one. 3 

It is uſually ſaid to have been inſtituted on occaſion 
of an immnſe profit which that prince made by wool ; 
though others will have a chemical myſtery couched 
under it, as under that famous one of the ancients, 
which the adepts contend to be no other than the 
ſecret of the elixir, wrote on the fleece of a ſheep. 

Oliver de la Marche writes that he had ſuggeſted 
to Philip I. archduke of Auſtria, that the order was 
inftituted by his grandfather Philip the Good, duke 
of Burgundy, with a view to that of Jaſon ; and that 
lohn Germain, biſhop of Chalons, chancellor of the 
order, upon this occaſian made him change his opi- 
non, and afſured the young prince that the order had 
been inſtituted with a view to the fleece of Gideon. 
William biſhop of Tournay, chancellor likewiſe of the 
order, pretends that the duke of Burgundy had in 
view both the golden fleece of Jaſon, and Jacob's 
fleece, i. e. the ſpeckled ſheep belonging to this pa- 
triarch, according to agreement made with his father- 
in-law Laban, Which ſentiment gave birth to a 
great work of this prelate, in two parts: in the firſt, 
under the ſymbol of the flezce of Jaſon, is repreſented 
the virtue of magnanimity, which a knight ought to 
poſſeſs ; and under the ſymbol of the fleece of Jacob, 
be repreſents the virtue of juſtice. 

Paradin 1s of the ſame mind, and tells us that the 
duke deſigned to inſinuate that the fabulous conqueſt 
which Jaſon is faid to have made of the golden fleece in 
Colchis, was nothing elſe but the conqueſt of virtue, 
which gains a victory over thoſe horrible monſters 
vice and our evil inclinations, | 
Gorky Number, in chronology, a number ſhew- 
ing what year of the moon's cycle any given year is. 
dee ASTRONOMY, n 304 07. 

GoLven-Reſe, The pope annually conſecrates a 
golden. roſe on the fourth Sunday in Lent, which is 
ſent 0 * or to ſome church, as a mark of his 
peculiar affect ion. | 

_— Rule, in arithmetic, a rule or praxis, of 
great ule and extent in the art of numbers; where- 
* end a fourth proportional to three quantities 

n. 

The golden rule is alſo called the Rule of Three, 
and Rule of Proportion, See its nature and uſe under 
the article AriTHMETIC, no 13. 

COLDIN GEN, a town of Poland in the duchy 
of Courland, with a handſome caſtle, ſeated” on the 
aver Weia, in E. Long. 22. 31. N. Lat. 56. 48. 

1 "LDSMITH, or, as ſome chooſe to expreſs it, 
erfmith, an artiſt who makes veſſels, utenſils, and 

ornaments, in gold and filver, 

Ki. 1 work is either performed in the 

Aj * = out with the hammer or other engine. 

heals my at have raiſed figures, are caſt in a 

i 0 "gg 1 poliſhed and finiſhed : plates, 

« whe. ot ſilver or gold, are beat out from thin 
Plates; and tankards, and other veſſels of that 


Be fa med of plates foldergd together, and 
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their mouldings are beat, not caſt. The buſineſs of Goldimith © 


the goldſmiths formerly required much more labour 
than it does at preſent, for they were obliged to 
hammer the metal from the ingot to the thinneſs they 
wanted : but there are now invented flatting-mills, 
which reduce metals to the thinneſs that is required, 
at a very ſmall expence. The goldſmith is to make 
his own moulds z and for that reaſon ought to be a 
good defigner, and have a taſte in ſculpture: he allo 
ought to know enough of metallurgy, to be able to 
aſſay mixed metals, and to mix the alloy. 

The goldſmiths in London employ ſeveral hands 
under them for the various articles of their trade : ſuch 
are the jeweller, the ſnuſf-box and toy maker, the 
filver-turner, the gilder, the burniſher, the chaſer, 
the refiner, and the gold-beater. See the articles 
JewELLER, &c. 


Goldſmiths are ſuperior tradeſmen : their wares . 


muſt be aſſayed by the wardens of the company of 
this name in London, and marked ; and gold is to be 
of a certain touch. No goldſmith may take above one 
ſhilling the ounce of gold, beſides what he has for the 
faſhioning, more than the buyer may be allowed for 
it at the king's exchange; and here any falſe metal 
ſhall be ſeized and forfeited to the king. The citics 
of York, Exeter, Briſtol, &c. are places appointed 
for the aſſaying wrought-plate of goldſmiths; al- 
ſo a duty is granted on ſilver-plate of fix-pence 
an ounce, &. Plate made by goldſmiths ſhall be 
of a particular fineneſs, on pain ot forfeiting 101.; 
and it any parcel of plate ſent to the aſſayers is diſ- 
covered to be of a coarſer alloy than the reſpective 
ſtandards, it may be broken and defaced ; and the 
fees for aſſaying are particularly limited. | 

GoLDsMITH — a celebrated Engliſh writer, 
was born at Roſcommon in Ireland, in the year 1731. 
His father, who poſſeſſed a ſmall eſtate in that coun- 
ty, had nine ſons, of which Oliver was the third. He 
was originally intended for the church; and with 
that view, after being well inſtructed in the claſſics, 
was, with his brother the Rev. Henry Goldſmith, 
placed in Trinity college, Dublin, about the latter 
end of the year 1749, In this ſeminary of learning 
he continued a few years, when he took a bachelor's 
degree : but, his brother not being able to obtain any 
preferment after he left the college, Oliver, by the 
advice of Dean Goldſmith of Cork, turned his 
thoughts to the ſtudy of phyſic ; and, after attending 
ſome courſes of anatomy in Dublin, proceeded to 
Edinburgh in the year 1751, where he ſtudied the ſe- 
veral branches of medicine under the different pro- 
feſſors in that univerſity. His beneficent diſpoſition 
ſoon involved him in unexpected difficulties ; and he 
was obliged precipitately to leave Scotland, in conſe- 
quence of engaging himſelf to pay a conſiderable ſum 
of money for a fellow- ſtudent. 

A few days after, about the beginning of the year 
1754, he arrived at Sunderland, near Newcaſtle, 
where he was arreſted at the ſuit of a taylor in Edin- 
burgh, to whom he had given ſecurity for his friend. 
By the good offices of Laughlin Maclane, Eſq; and 
Dr. Sleigh, who were then in the college, he was 
ſoon delivered out of the hands of the bailiff; and 
took his paſſage on board a Dutch ſhip to Rotterdam, 
where, after a ſhort tay, he proceeded to Bruſſels: 
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paſſing ſome time at Straſbourg and Louvain, where 
he obtained a degree of bachelor in phyſic, he accom- 
panied an Ep 15 gentleman to Berne and Geneva, 

It is undoubtedly fact, that this ingenious, unfor- 
111ate man, travelled on foot moſt part of bis tour. 
II: bad left England with very little money; and, 
being of 2 philoſophical turn, and at that time poſ- 
ſciſing a body capable of ſuſtaining every fatigue, and 
a heart not eaſily terrified at danger, he became an 
enthuſiaſt to the deſign he had formed of ſeeing the 
manners of different countries. He had ſome know- 
ledge of the French language, and of mulic, and he 
played tolerably well on the German flute; which, 
from an amuſement, became at ſome times the means 
of ſubſiſtence, His learning produced him a hoſpi- 
table reception at moſt of the religions houſes : and 
his muſic made him welcome to the peaſants of Flan- 
ders and other parts of Germany. Whenever I 
approached,” he uſed to ſay, „ a peaſant's houſe to- 
wards night- fall, I played one of my moſt merry 
tunes; and that procured me not only a lodging, but 
ſubſiſtence for the next day: but in truth, (his con- 
ſtant expreſſion), I muſt own, whenever I attempted 
to entertain perſons of a higher rank, they always 
thought my performance odious, and never made me 
any return for my endeavours to pleaſe them.” 

On Mr Goldſmith's arrival at Geneva, be was re- 
commended as a proper perſon for a travelling tutor 
to a young man, who had been unexpeRedly left a 
conſiderable ſum of money by his uncle Mr 8 . 
formerly an eminent pawnbroker near Holborn. This 
youth, who had been articled to an attorney, on re- 
ceipt of his fortune, determined to fee the world; 
and, on his engaging with his preceptor, made a 
proviſo, that he ſhould be permitted to govern him- 
lelf; and Goldſmith ſoon found his pupil underſtood 
the art of directing in money-concerns extremely well, 
as avarice was his prevailing paſſion, His queſtions 
were uſually how money might be ſaved, and which 
was the leaſt expenſive courſe of travel; whether any 
thing could be bought that would turn to account 
when diſpoſed of again in London? Such curiolities 
on the way as could be ſeen for nothing he was ready 
enough to look at; but, if the fight of them was to 
be paid for, he uſually aſſerted, that he had been told 
they were not worth ſeeing. He never paid a bill 
that he would not obſerve how amazingly expenſive 
travelling was; and all this, though he was not yet 
twenty-one. During Goldſmith's continuance in Swit- 
zerland, he aſſiduouſly cultivated his poetical talent, 
of which he had given ſome ſtrikings proofs while at 
the college of Edinburgh. It was here he ſent the 
firſt ſketch of his delightful poem, called the Travel- 
ler, to his brother the clergyman in Ireland, who, 
giving up fame and fortune, had retired, with an 
amiable wife, to happineſs and obſcurity, ga an in- 
come of only 401. a year. 

From Geneva Mr Goldſmith and his pupil viſited 
the ſouth of France; where the young man, upon 
ſome difagreement with his preceptor, paid him the 
ſmall part of his ſalary which was due, and embarked 
at Marſeilles for England. Our wanderer was left once 
more upon the world at large, and paſſed through a 
variety of difficuliies in traverſing the greateſt part of 
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Q«11fn!. he then viſited great part of Flanders; and aſter 
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France. At length his cnriolity beiap ſatiated, he Gul 


bent his courſe towards England, and arrived 2t D 

ver, the beginning of the winter, in the year 1 4 
When he came to London, his flock of caſh ig? 
amount to two livres. An entire ſtranger in this — 
tropolis, his mind was filled with the moſt gloom 5 
flections on his embarraſſed ſituation. With fone 
difficulty he diſcovered that part of the town in which 
his old acquaintance Dr Sleigh reſided. This gentle. 
man received bim with the warmeſt affection, and 
liberally invited him to ſhare bis purſe till ſome 
eltabliſhment could be procured for him. Goldſmith, 


unwilling to be a burden to his friend, a ſhort time 


after eagerly embraced an offer which was made kim 
to aſhit the late Rev. Dr Milner, in inſtructing the 
young gentlemen at the academy at Peckham ; and 
acquitted himſelf greatly to the doQor's ſatisfaction 
for a ſhort time: but, having obtained ſome reputa- 
tion by the criticiſms he had written in the Monthly 
Review, Mr Griffith, the proprietor, engaged him 
in the compilation of it; and, reſolving to purſue the 
profeſſion of writing, he returned tv London, as the 
mart where abilities of every kind were fure of meet- 
ing diſtinction and reward. As his finances were by 
no means in a good ſtate, he determined to adopt 
a plan of the ſtricteſt economy, and took lodgings in 
an obſcure court in the Old Bailey, where he wrote 
ſeveral ingenious little pieces. The late Mr Newberry, 
who. at that time gave great encouragement to men 
of literary abilities, became a kind of patron to our 
young author; and introduced him as one of the 
writers in the Public Ledger, in which bis Citizen of 
the World originally appeared, under the title of 
„ Chineſe Letters.“ 

Fortune now ſeemed to take ſome notice of a man 
ſhe had long negleted. The fimplicity of his cha- 
rater, the integrity of his heart, aud the merit of bis 
productions, made his company very acceptable to 3 
number of reſpectable families; and he emerged from 
his ſhabby apartments in the Old Bailey, to the poli 
ter air of the Temple, where he took handſome cham- 
bers, and lived in a genteel ſtyle. The publication of 
his Traveller, and his Vicar of Wakefield, was fol- 
lowed by the performance of his comedy of the Good- 
natured -Man at Covent-Garden theatre, and placed 
him is the firſt rank of the poets of the preſent age. 

Among many other perſons of diſtinction who were 
deſirous to know him, was the duke of Northumber- 
land; and the circumſtance that attended lis intro- 
duction to that nobleman is worthy of being _— 
in order to ſhew a ftriking trait of his character. 
was invited,” ſaid the Doctor (as he was then unter 
ſally called) “by my friend Mr Piercy, to watt 2 
the duke, in conſequence of the ſatisfaction 4 ; , 
received from the peruſal of one of my produc 2 
I dreſſed myſelf in the beſt manner 1 could; = 
after ſtudying ſome compliments I thought * 5. 
on ſuch an occaſion, proceeded to Northumbet _ 
houſe, and acquainted the ſervants that I had 3 
cular buſineſs with his Grace. They ſhewed me! : 
an antichamber; where, after waiting ſome mary 
gentleman, very elegantly dreſſed, made ma 74 
ance, Taking bim for the duke, I defivere \iment 
ſine things I had compoſed, in order to comp 
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b, ihment, he told me, I had miſtaken him 
- fe bis who would ſee me immediately. At 

het inſtent, the duke came into the apartment; and 

I was ſo confuſed on the occaſion, that I wanted 

words, barely ſufficient to expreſs the ſenſe I enter- 

tained of the duke's politeneſs, and went away ex- 
ceedingly chagrined at the blunder I had committed.“ 
Another feature in his charaQer we cannot help 
ring before the reader. Previous to the publication 
if his Deſerted Village, the bookſcller had given him 
a note for one hundred guineas for the copy, which 
the do gor mentioned, A few hours after, to one of his 
friends ; who obſerved, it was a very great ſum for ſo 
ſhort a performance. In truth,” replied Goldſmith, 
« J think ſo too; I have not been eaſy ſince I 
received it; therefore I will fie back and return 
tim his note:“ which he abſolutely did, and left it 


profits produced by the ſale of the piece, which turn- 
ed out very conſiderable. : - Uh; 
During the laſt rehearſal of his comedy, intitled, 
She ſtoops to Conquer, which Mr Coleman had no 
opinion would ſucceed, on the Doctor's objecting to 
the repetition of one of Tony Lumpkin's ſpeeches, 
being apprehenſive it might injure the play, the ma- 
nager with great keenneſs replied, ** Pſha, my dear 
Doctor, do not be fearful of ſquibs, when we have 
been fitting almoſt theſe two hours upon a barrel of 
gunpowder.” The piece, however, contrary to Mr 
Coleman's expectation, was received with uncommon 
epplauſe by the audience; and Goldimith's pride was 
ſo hurt by the ſeverity of the above obſervation, that 
it entirely put an end to his friendſhip for the gentle- 
man that made it. 
Notwithſtanding the great ſucceſs of his pieces, by 
ſome of which it is aſſerted, upon good authority, he 
cleared 18001. in one year, his circumſtances were 
by no means in a proſperous. ſituation z which was 
partly owing to the liberality of his diſpoſition, and 
partly to an unſortunate habit he had contracted of 
gaming, the arts of which he knew very little of, and 
conſequently became the prey of thoſe who were un- 
principled enough to take advantage of his ſimplicity. 
Juſt before his death he had formed a deſign for ex- 
ecuting an Univerſal Dictionary of Arts and Sciences, 
the proſpectus of which he actually publiſhed. In 
this work ſeveral of his literary friends (particularly, 
dir Joſhua Reynolds, Dr Johnſon, Mr Beauclerc, 
and Mr Garrick) had undertaken to furniſh him with 
articles upon different ſubjeAs. He had entertained 
the molt ſanguine expectations from the ſucceſs of it. 
The undertaking, however, did not meet with that 
-\couragement from the bookſellers which he had 
imagined it would undoubtedly receive; and he uſed 
8 lament this circumſtance almoſt to the laſt hour of 
us exiſtence, 
a He had been for ſome years afflicted, at different 
2 a violent ſtrangury, which contributed 
ny % ittle to embitter the latter part of his life; and 
eras united with the vexations which he ſuffered 
oy other occaſions, brought on a kind of habitual 
* I In this unhappy condition he was at- 
Lee a nervous fever, which, being improperly 
her. terminated in his diſſolution on the 4th of 
04 1774. His remains were privately depoſited 
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entirely to the bookſeller to pay him according to the 
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in the Temple burfal- ground. 

As to his character, it is ſtrongly illuſtrated by Mc 
Pope's line, 

In wit a man, ſimplicity a child. 

The learned leiſure he loved to enjoy was too often 
interrupted by diſtreſſes which aroſe | 6 the liberality 
of his temper, and which ſometimes threw him into 
loud fits of paſſion : but this impetuoſity was correct- 
ed upon a moment's reflection; and his ſervants have 
been known, upon theſe occaſions, purpoſely to 
throw themſelves in his way, that they might profit 
by it immediately after; for he who had the good 
fortune to be reproved, was certain of being re- 
warded for it. The univerſal eſteem in which his 
poems were held, and the repeated pleaſure they give 
in the peruſal, is a ſtriking teſt of their merit. He 
was a ſtudious and correct obſerver of nature; happy 
in the ſelection of his images, in the. choice of his 
ſubjects, and in the harmony of his verſification ; and, 


though his embarraſſed ſituation prevented him from 


prong the laſt hand to many of his productions. His 
ermit, his Traveller, and his Deſerted Village, bid 
fair to claim a place among the molt fiuiſhed pieces in 
the Engliſh language. 

Befides the works already mentioned, he wrote, 1. 
Hiſtory of the earth and animated nature, 6 vols 
8vo, 2. Hiſtory of England, 4 vols 8 vo. 3. Hi- 
ſtory of Rome, 2 vols. 4. Abridgements of the two 
laſt, for the uſe of ſchools. 5. A view of experi- 
mental philoſophy, 3 vols 8vo. ; a poſthumous work, 
not eſteemed. 6. Milſcellanies, &c. 

GOLIUS (James), a celebrated profeſſor of Ara- 
bic and the mathematics at Leyden, was deſcended 
from a very honourable family, and born at the Hague 
in the year 1596. He was put to the univerſity of 
Leyden, where he ſtudied under Erpinius ; and ha- 
ving made himſelf maſter of all the learned languages, 
applied himſelf to the mathematics, phyſic, and divi- 
nity, He afterwards travelled into Africa and Afia ; 
and became greatly eſteemed by the king of Morocco, 
and the ſultan of the Turks. He at length returned 
to Leyden, loaden with manuſcripts; and in 1624, ſuc+ 
ceeded Erpenius in the Arabic chair. As he had 


been an eye-witneſs of the wretched ftate of Chriſtia- 


nity in the Mahometan countries, he was filled with 
the compaſſion of a fellow-chriſtian ; and none ever ſo- 
licited for a place of honour and profit with greater 
eagerneſs, than he for procuring a new edition of the 
New Teſtament, in the original language, with a 
tranſlation into the vulgar Greek, by an Archiman- 
drite ; and as there are ſome of theſe Chriſtians, who 
uſe the Arabic tongue in divine ſervice, he allo took 
care to have diſperſed among them an Arabic tranſla- 
tion of the Confeſſion of the Proteſtants, together with 
the Catechiſm and Liturgy. In 1626, he was alſo 


choſen profeſſor of mathematics ; and diſcharged the 


functions of both profeſſorſhips, with the greateſt ap- 
plauſe, during 40 years. He was likewiſe appointed 
interpreter in ordinary to the ftates for the Arabic, 
Turkiſh, Perſian, and other eaſtern languages, for 
which he had an annual penſion, and a preſent of a 


gold chain, with a very beautiful medal, which he 
wore as a badge of his office. He publiſhed, 1. The life 
of Tamerlane, written in Arabic. 

Elmacin. 
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2. The hiſtory of 
3. Alferganus's 


the Saracens, writteu by 
| | clemeuts 
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elements of aſtronomy, with a new verſion and 


learned commentaries.” 4. An excellent Arabic lexicon. 


5. A Perhan Dictionary. He died in 1667. 

GOLTZIUS (Henry), a famous engraver and 
painter, born in 1558, at Mulbreck, in the duchy of 
Tuliers. His ill health induced him'to travel; and to 
prevent his being known, he took the name of his 
man-ſervant, maintained by him for his {kill iu paint- 
ing: by which ſtratagem he enjoyed the pleaſure of 
hearing what was ſaid of his works, without being 
known, Travelling reſtored his health for a while ; 
but he relapſed, and died at Harlem in 1617. Mr 
Evelyn has given a ſtrong teſtimony of his merit as an 
Engraver. As his works are very numerous, his exe- 
- cution muſt have been remarkably ready. 

GOLTZIUS (Hubert), a learned German, born 
at Venlo in the duchy of Gueldres in 1526. 
ther was a painter, and himſelf was bred to the art 
under Lambert Lombard: but he did little at paint- 
ing, or at leaſt his pictures are very ſcarce; for ha- 
ving a peculiar turn to antiquities, he devoted himſelf 
to the Rudy of medals. He travelled through Ger- 
many, France, and Italy, to make collections, as 
well as to draw from thence al] the lights he could to- 
ward; clearing up ancient hiſtory : he was the author 
of ſeveral excellent works, in which he was ſo accurate 
and nice, that he had them printed at his own houſe, 
under his own correction, and even engraved the plates 
and medals with his own hand. His veneration for 
Roman antiquities was ſo great, that he gave all his 
children Roman names: and married, for his ſecond 
wife, the widow of the antiquarian Martinus Smetius ; 
probably more for the ſake of Smetius's medals and 
inſcriptions, than for his own ſake; and was puniſhed 
accordingly by her plaguing him all his life, if ſhe did 
not ſhorten it. He died in 1583. 

GOMBAULD (John Ogier de), one of the beſt 
French poets in the 17th century, and one of the firſt 
members of the French academy, was born at St. Juſt 
de Luſſac. He acquired the eſteem of Mary de Me- 
dicis, and of the wits of his time. He was a Proteſ- 
tant, and died in a very advanced age. He wrote 
many works in verſe and proſe. His epigrams, and 
ſome of his ſonnets, are particularly eſteemed. 

GOMBROON, by the natives called Bander A- 
baſſi, a city of Perſia, fituated in N. Lat. 27. 40. E. 
Long. 55. 30. The name of Gombroon, or Comerong, 
Captain Hamilton tells us, it had from the Portugeſe 
becauſe it was remarkable for the number of prawns 
and ſhrimps caught on its coaſts, by them called come- 
-ong. This city owes its wealth and grandeur to the 
demolition of Ormus, and the Jownfal of the Portu- 
gueſe empire in the Eaſt-Indics. It is now juſtly ac- 
counted one of the greateſt marts in the Eaſt, was 
built by the great ſhah Abas, and from him, as ſome 
think, obtained the name of Bander-Abaſi, which 
Ggnifies the court of Abas. It ſtands on a bay about 
nine leagues to the northward of the eaſt end of the 
iſland of Kiſhmiſh, and three leagues from the famous 
Ormus. The Engliſh began to ſettle here about the 
year 1631, when, in conſideration of their ſervices 
againſt the Portugueſe, ſhah Abas granted them half 
the cuſtoms of that port. This was confirmed by a 
phirmaund, and duly regarded, till the Engliſh began 
to neglect the ſervices they had ſtipulated. Whether 
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the company has any emolument from t 
preſent, is what we cannot pretend to aſcertain, I 
town is large, but its ſituation bad; wantin al 4 
every thing that contributes to the happineſs * _ 
ſupport of life. Towards the land it is encom wr 
by a ſort of wall; and towards the ſea are ſeveral, b 
forts, with a platform, and a daſtle or citade] —— 
with cannon to ſecure it and the road from the 0 
tempts of an enemy by ſea. The houſes in moſt 7 
the ſtreets are ſo out of repair, ſome half down _ 
in a heap of rubbiſh, that a ſtranger would _ ine 
the town had been ſacked and ravaged by a — 
people ; not a veſtige of the wealth really contained 
in the place appearing in view. The bazars and ſhops 
round them, are kept, for the moſt part, by Banians 
whoſe houſes are generally in good order. Moft of 
the houſes are built with earth and lime, but ſome of 
the beſt with ſtone, Many of them have a fort of 
ventilators at top, which contribute greatly to the 
health of the inhabitants in the hot ſeaſous of the 
year. ' The molt fckly months here are April, May, 
September, and October. With fiſh and mutton the 
inhabitants are well ſupplied. Rice is imported from 
India; and wheat is ſo plenty, that the poor ſubſil 
chiefly on bread and dates. The country hereabouts 
abounds in the molt delicious fruits, as apricots, peaches, 
pomegranates, pears, mangoes, grapes, quavas, plumbs, 
ſweet quinces, and water-melons. The apricots, how- 
ever, are ſmall, and extremely dangerous if eaten to 
exceſs, | 
Thoſe conveniences are more than overbalanced by 
the ſcarcity of freſh water, with which the inhabitants 
are ſupplied from Aſſeen, a place ſeven miles diſtant, 
there not being a ſpring or well in the town. Perſons 
of condition 4 a camel conſtantly employed in 
bringing freſh and wholeſome water. Captain Hamil- 
ton gives it as his opinion, that one cauſe of the un- 
wholeſomeneſs of this city is the reflection of the rays 
of light from a high mountain to the north of it. 
He * that when the beams are reflected from this 
mountain, they almoſt fire the air, and, for tuo or 
three months in the year, render the ſituation into- 
lerable. For this reaſon the people of condition retire 
into the country, to paſs the heats of June, July, and 
Augult. The very ſea, during this ſeaſon, is affected, 
inſomuch that the ſtench is no leſs difagreeable than 
that of putrid carcaſes ; and this is encreaſed by the 
quantities of ſhell - fiſn left on the ſhore, from which en 
exhalation ariſes that tarniſhes gold and filver, and 1 
leſs tolerable than the bilge-water of a tight ſhip. At 
Aſſeen the Engliſh factory have a country-houle and 
gardens, to which they retire occaſionally. Here oy 
have whole groves of Seville orange-trees, which, 
though not natural to the country, thrive very well, 
and are always verdant, bearing ripe and green _= 
with bloſſoms, all at the ſame time. They have like· 
wiſe tanks and ponds of fine freſu water, r 
thing elſe that can moderate the heat of the ow , 
and render life agreeable and elegant. About 5 
miles from Aſſeen is a place called Minoa, where > 4 
cold and hot natural baths, reckoned infallible 5 
cure of all ſcrophulous diſorders, rheumatiſms, 
other diſeaſes, by en 5 
Gombroon is extremely populous, on 
the commerce carried on by the Dutch a 


he cuſtoms, at 
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as well as the natives. The Engliſh factory 
is cloſe by the lea, at . ſome diſtance from the Dutch, 
r hich is a commodious and fine new building. A 
p. creat part of the company's profit ariſes from freights. 
As the natives have not one good ſhip of their own, 
and are extremely ignorant of navigation, they freight 
their goods for Surat, and other Indian marts, in 
Engliſh and Dutch bottoms, at an exorbitant rate. 
The commodities of the Gombroon market are, fine 
vines of different kinds, railins, almonds, kiſh-miſhes, 
-vnellas, dates, piſtachio-nuts, ginger, filks, car- 
ts, leather, tutty, galbanum, ammoniac, aſa - fæ· 
tida, tracaganth, with other gums, and a variety of 
ſhop medicines» Theſe are ia a great meaſure the 

-oduce of Carmania, which they bring to Gombroon 
in caravans. The Engliſh company had once a ſmall 
faQory in the province of Carmania, chiefly for the 
ſake of a fine wool produced there, and uſed by the 
hatters. The ſaid company had once a project of car- 
rying a breed of the Perſian goats to St Helena; but 
whether it was executed, or what ſucceſs it met with, 
we cannot ſay, Although the company pay no cuſ- 
toms, yet they uſually make a preſent to the ſhaban- 
der, to avoid the trouble he has it in his power to give 
them. All private traders with the company's paſſes, 
enjoy the ſame privileges, on paying two per cent. to 
the company, one to the agent, and one to the bro- 
ker. All private trade, either by European or coun- 
try ſhips, has long been engroſſed by the company's 
ſervants. ; 

GOMERA, one of Canary iſlands lying between 
Ferro and Teveriffe, It has one good — of the 
ſame name, with an excellent harbour, where the Spa- 
niſh fleet often take in refreſhments. They have corn 
ſuſicient to ſupply the inhabitants, with one ſugar- 
work, and great plenty of wine and fruits. It is ſub- 
1 to the 3 who conquered it in 1445. W. 

ong. 17. 10. N. Lat. 28. o. 

GOMORRAH, (anc. geog.) one of the cities of 
* — or 7 Foe vale of Siddim in Judza, deſtroyed 
ogether with Sodom by fire from heaven, on account 
of the wickedneſs of the people. To determine its 
particular lituation at preſent, is impoſſible. 
GOMORRO iſlands. See Comora. 

Ra wt erg = 8 _ * of — — 
. e teeth are hxed in the jaw- bone. 
dee ANATOMY, n 2. e. 

 GOMPHRAN , 

le pen order, belonging t6 the pertiadtüs cl: of 
plants. There are ſeven ſpecies; dat only one of th 

F ; y one of them 
b 177 cultivated in our gardens, viz. the glo- 
Seeg Le Hp, Ei alle 
and oppoſite "hoe, 2 Oval, lanceolate, 
5 1h ves; and every branch and ſide- ſnoot 
beg 1 y a cloſe globular head of flowers, com- 
— 3 numerous, very {mall ftarry florets cloſely 
e with dry ſcaly calices placed imbricatim, per- 
a Fed _ 2 coloured purple, white, red, 
we ol n , iegated. The flowers themſelves 
q and cloſely covered with the ſcaly calices, 

t they ſcarcely a — 
placed r IE 3 The numerous cloſely 
ne, coloured an 151 en- o& dry, firm, conſiſt- 
dad wund head by ittering, collected into a com- 
al ad, about the ſize of an ordinary cherry, 

o_ fine a5 * 
Dpearance. They are annual plants, 
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natives of India; and require artiſical heat to raiſe and Gondi 
forward them to a proper growth, ſo that they may ö 
flower in perfection, and produce ripe ſeed. Tliey — 
flower from June to November; and if the flowers are 
gathered when at full growth, and placed out of the 
ſun, they will retain their beauty ſeveral months. 
GONDI (Jobn Francis Paul), cardinal de Retz, 
was the ſon of Philip Emanuel de Gondi, count de 
Joigny, lieutenant-general, &c. and was born in 1613. 
From a doctor of the Sorbonne, he firſt became co— 
adjutor to his uncle John Francis de Gondi, whom he 
ſucceeded in 1654 as archbiſhop of Paris; and was 
finally made a cardinal. This extraordinary perſon 
has drawn his own character in his memoirs with im— 
partiality, He was a man who, from the greateſt 
degree of debauchery, and ftill languiſhing under its 
conſequences, made himſelf adored by the people as a 
preacher. At the age of 23, he was at the head of 
a conſpiracy againſt the life of cardinal Richelieu; he 
precipitated the parliament into cabals, and the people 
into ſedition: ne was, ſays M. Voltaire, the firſt biſhop 
who carried on a civil war without the maſk of reli- 
gion. However, his intrigues and ſchemes turned out 
ſo ill, that he was obliged to quit France; and he 
lived the life of a vagrant exile for five or fix years, 
till the death of his great enemy cardinal Mazarin, 
when he returned on certain ſtipulated conditions. 
After aſſiſting in the conclave at Rome, which choſe 
Clement IX. he retired from the world, and ended 
his life like a philoſopher in 1679; which made Vol- 
taire ſay, that in his youth he lived like Catiline, and 
like Atticus in his old age. He wrote his Memoirs 
in his retirement; the belt edition of which is that of 
Amfterdam, 4 vols. 12mo. 1719. a 
GONORRHZAEA, an effluvia of white, greeniſh, or 
differently-coloured matter from the urethra ; moſt 
commonly owing to venereal infection. See (Index 
ſubjoined to) Mepicixe, and SURGERY. 
GONZAGA 1 was one of the moſt il- 
luſtrious ladies of the 16th century; and much cele- 
brated for her wit, herlearning, and her delicate ſtyle. 
Hortenſio Lando wrote a beautiful panegyric upon 
her, and dedicated to her his dialogue of moderating 


the paſſions. Her beautiful letters have been collected 


with the greateſt care. We learn from theſe, that her 
marriage with John Paul Manfrone was unhappy.— 
She was married to him when ſhe was not 14 years of 
age, and his conduct afterwards gave her infinite un- 
ealineſss He engaged in a conſpiracy againſt the 
duke of Ferrara; was detected and impriſoned by 
him; but, though condemned by the judges, not put 
to death. She did all in her power to obtain his en- 
largement, but in vain; for he died in priſon, having 
ſhewn ſuch impatience under his misfortunes, as made 
it imagined he had loſt his ſenſes. She never would 
liſten afterwards to any propoſals of marriage, tho? 
ſeveral were made to her. All that came from her 
pen was ſo much eſteemed, that a collection was made 
even of the notes ſhe writ to ber ſervants; ſeveral 
of which are to be met with in the edition of her 
letters. 

GONDOLA, a ſort of barge curiouſly ornamented, 
and navigated on the canals of Venice; alſo a paſſage- 
boat, of lix or eight oars, in other parts of the coatts 


of Italy. 
GOOD, 
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GOOD, in general, whatever is apt to increaſe 
pleaſure, ro diminiſh pain in us; or, which amounts to 
the ſame, whatever is able to procure or preſerve to us 
the poſſeſſion of agreeable ſenſations, and remove thoſe 
of an oppoſite nature. 

Moral Goop denotes the right conduct of the ſe- 
veral ſenſes and paſſions, or their juſt proportion and 
accommodation to their reſpective objects and rela- 
tions. See Monks. 

Goop Abearing, (bonus Fg“ ſignifies an exact 
carriage or behaviour of a fubject towards the king 
and the people, whereunto ſome perſons upon their 
miſbehaviour are bound: and he that is bound to this, 
is ſaid to be more ſtrictly bound than to the peace; 
becauſe where the peace is not broken, the ſurety de 
beno geſtu may be forfeited by the number of a man's 
company, or by their weapons. 

Goop Behaviour, in law, an exaQ carriage and be- 
haviour to the king and his people. 

A juſtice of the peace may, at the requeſt of ano- 
ther, or where he himſelf ſees cauſe, demand ſurety 
for the good behaviour ; and to that end the juſtice 
may iſſue out his warrant againſt any perſons whatſo- 
ever, under the degree of nobility; but when it is a 
nobleman, complaint is to be made in the court of 
chancery, or king's-bench, where ſuch nobleman may 
be bound to keep the peace. Infants and feme-co- 
verts, who ought to find ſurety by their friends, may 
be bound over to their good behaviour; as alſo luna- 
tics, that have ſometimes lucid intervals, and all others 
who break the peace, or being ſuſpected to do it, by 
affrays, aſſaults, battery, wounding, fighting, quarrel- 
ling, threatening, &c. A perſon may be likewiſe 
bound to his good behaviour for a ſcandalous way of 
living, keeping bawdy-houſes, gaming-houſes, &c. 
and fo may common drunkards, whoremongers, com- 
mon whores, cheats, libellers, &. He who demands 
ſurety for the peace, on any violence offered, muſt 
take an oath before the juſtice, that he goes in fear of 
his life, or ſome bodily harm, &c. and that it is not 
out of malice, but from a regard to his own ſafety. 

Goop- Friday, a fait of the Chriſtian church, in 
memory of the ſufferings and death of Jeſus Chrift. 
It is obſerved on the Friday in holy or paſſion week ; 
and it is called, by way of eminence, good, becauſe of 
the bleſſed effects of our Savioùr's ſufferings, which 
were a propitiatory or expiating ſacrifice for the fins 
of the world, The commemoration of our Saviour's 
ſufferings has been kept from the very firſt ages of 
Chriſtianity, and was always obſerved as a day of the 
ſtricteſt faſting and humiliation. Among the Saxons 
it was called Lang-Friday; but for what reaſon, ex- 
cept on account of the long faſtings and offices then 
uſed, is uncertain, On Good-Friday the Pope fits on 
a plain form; and, after ſervice is ended, when the 
cardinals wait on him back to his chamber, they are 
obliged to keep a deep ſilence, as a teſtimony of their 
ſorrow. In the night of Good-Friday, the Greeks 
perform the obſequies of our Saviour round a great 
crucifix, laid on a bed of ſtate, adorned with flowers: 
theſe the biſhops diſtribute among the aſſiſtants, when 
the office is ended. The Armenians, on this day, ſet 
open a holy ſepulchre, in imitation of that of mount 
Calvary, 


Goop- Hape, or Cape of Gon. Hape, the moſt ſouth- 
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erly promontory of Africa, where th 
built 2 good town and fort. It is N 25 J 
country of the Hottentots. See Horrzxror; 2 

Goop Manners. See Manners. 7 

GOOSE, in ornithology. See Axas. 

Goose- Ander, in ornithology. See Mrrcus 

Goost-Berry, in botany, See Rings, | 

Goose-Neck, in a ſhip, a piece of iron fixed on th 
one end of the tiller, to which the laniard of the 
r or the wheel -· rope comes, for licering is 

ip. ; 

Goose-IWing, in the ſea- language. When a &; 
ſails before, or with a quarter-wind on a freſh 7 
to make the more haſte, they lanch out a boom, 
and fail on the lee-fidez and a fail ſo fitted, is called 
a gooſe-wing. 

GORCUM, a town of the United Provinces, in 
South Holland, which carries on a conſiderable trade 
in cheeſe and butter. It is ſituated on the rivers 
Lingne and Maeſe, in E. Lon. 4. 55. N. Lat. 
Fl. 49. ; 

GORDIANUS I. (Roman general,) was for his 
valour and virtues, choſen emperor by the army in the 
reign of Maximinus, A. D. 237; but his ſon, whom 
be had aſſociated with himſelf in the throne, being 
ſlain by Capellian, the governor of Mauritania for 
Maximinus, Gordianus killed himſelf the ſame year, 
See Roms. | 


Gornianvus III. (grandſon of the former), a re- 


nowned warrior, and ſtyled The guardian of the No- 


man commonwealth, He was treacherouſly aſſaſſinated 
by Philippus, an Arabian, one of his generals; who, to 
the eternal diſgrace of the Romans of that ra, ſuc- 
ceeded him in the empire, A. D. 244. See Ronz. 
GORDIAN-X7et, in antiquity, a knot made in 
the leathers or harneſs of the chariot of Gordius king 
of Phrygia, ſo very intricate, that there was no find- 
ing where it began or ended, The inhabitants had a 
tradition, that the oracle had deelared, that he who 
untied this knot ſhould be maſter of Afia. Alexander 
baving undertaken it, was unable to accompliſh it; 
when fearing leſt his not untyiog it ſhould be deemed 
an ill augury, and prove a eheck in the way of hs 
conqueſts, he cut it aſunder with bis ſword, and thus 
either accompliſhed or eluded the oracle. N 
GORDIUS, the nAn-woan, a genus of inſeQs 
belonging to the claſs of vermes inteſtina. There ate 
two £9. Ky 1. The aquaticus, with a Gliform body, 
of equal thickneſs, and ſmooth. It hath a pale co. 
lour, with both the ends black; and inhabits boggf 
places, and clay at the bottom of water. e 
illaceus is of an uniform yellow colour, _—_ 
rally, and lying flat. It is common in the inte — 
of herring, and other ſea-fiſh. Ariſtotle remarks, my 
the ballerus and tillo are infeſted in the dog, d 
a worm that torments them ſo much, that they = : 
the top of the water, where the heat 2 K - 
To theſe worms alſo may probably be owing ' vey 
nies to which the bleaks are at certain times Woe” 
See CYPRINUS. | 
GORDIUS, king of Phrygia, and father of oy 
was a poor huſbandman, with two yokes of n. 
with he ploughed his land and drew 1 pre . 
eagle fitting a long while upon one of Hirte 
conſulted the ſoothſayers ; a virgin bid bim 1 
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In the capacity of king. He married the 
pap ag. forth Midas” The Perſians in— 
he oracle to ſet the firſt perſon they met 
in a wain upon the throne, met Gordius, and made him 
ting, Midas for this good fortune dedicated to Jupi- 
ler his father's cart. The knot of the yoke, they ſay, 
was ſo well twiſted, that he who could unlooſe it was 
„omiled the empire of Aſia; hence the proverb of 
11e Gordian knot had its original. See GonbiAx 
SC ORDON (Thomas) noted for his tranſlations 
and political writings, was born at Kirkudbright in 
North-Britain. He came young to London; where 
he ſupported him{clf by teaching languages, until he 
procured employment under the ear] of Oxford in 
queen Anne's tine, but in what eapacity 1s not now 
known. He firſt diftinguiſhed himfelf in the defence 
of Dr Hoadley in the Bangorian controverſy; which 
recommended him to Mr Frenchard, in conjunction 
with whom he wrote the well-known Cats's Letters, 
wpon a variety of important public ſubjects. Theſe 
were followed by another periodical] paper, under the 
title of The Independent Whis; which was continued 
ſome years after Mr Trenchard's death, by Gordon 
alone, again the hierarchy of the church; but with 
more acrimony than was ſhewn in Cato's Letters. At 
length Sir Robert Walpole retained him to defend his 
adminiſtration, to which end he wrote ſeveral pam- 
phlets; and died firſt commiſſioner of the wine-licences 
in 1750. There are two other collections of tracts of 
his writing, The cordial for lav ſpirits, and The pillars 
of prie/icraſt and orthodoxy ſhaken. In his tranflations 
of Sallyft and other works, he places the verbs at the 
ends of ſentences, according to the Latin idiom, in a 
very ſtiff and aſſected manner. 

GORE, in heraldry, one of the abatements, which, 
accordiug to Gullim, denotes a coward. It is a figure 
conſiſting of two arch lines drawn one from the ſiniſter 
chief, and the other from the ſiniſter baſe, both meet- 
15 - an acute angle in the middle of the feſs point. 

ee HrrALD&y. 

GOREE, a ſmall iſland of Africa, near Cape de 
Verd, ſubject to the French. It is barren, but of great 
Importance on account of its good trade. It was taken 
by the Engliſh in May 1759, and given up by the 
nag or peace in 1763. E. Long. 12. 25. N. Lat. 

20. ; 

Conkr, the capital town of an ifland of the ſame 
1 : 3 eight miles South of Briel. E. 

3. FO. N. Lat. cl. tc. : 

GORGE, in Me, $a. narrowelt part of the 

Tuſean and Dori : : 
ric capitals, lying between the aſtra- 
gals above the ſhaft of the pillar, and the annulets. 

Gexx, in forrtification, the entrance of the plat- 
4 of any work. See FORTIFICATION. 
I in heraldry, the bearing of a crown, 
. in en the like, about the neck of a lion, a ſwan, 

+ and in that eaſe it is ſaid, the lion or cygnet is 
ler ged with a ducal coronet, &c. 

Max hs alſo uſed when the gorge. or neck of a 
wan, or the like bird, is of a different colour 

7 Oy from the reſt. | 
„ 0RGET, a kind of breaſt-plate like a half moon, 
th the arms of the prince thereon; worn by the of. 
ers of fogt, They are to b ae Ae 
e either gilt or {yver, ac- 


1 


GO K 
cording to the colour of the buttons on the uniforms. 

GORGONS, in antiquity. Authors are not agreed 
in the accounts they give of the Gorgons. Diodorus 
Siculus will have the Gorgons and Amazons to have 
been two warlike nations of women who inhabited that 
part of Libya which lay on the lake Tritonidis. We may 
well imagine, ſays that author, that they had frequent 
quarrels together; as being women and neighbours, 
He goes on to give an account of a moſt bloody en- 
gagement between them, wherein the Amazons had 
the better; three thouſand of the Gorgons being made 
priſoners, and the reſt obliged to take ſhelter in a wood, 
to which the Amazons ſet fire, with an intention to 
deſtroy the whole nation of Gorgons; but as the wind 
did not prove favourable, they were obliged to deſiſt, 
aud retire to their own territorics. Here the Ama- 
zons, intoxicated with their victory, gave themſelves up 
to feaſting and mirth; and as the guard was very ne- 
gligently kept in the night-time, the 3000 priſoners 
laid hold of the opportunity, and, ſeizing the ſwords 
of theſe imprudent females, maſſacred a great number 
of them; but were themſelves at laſt overpowered and 
cut to pieces. Myrine, the queen of the Amazons, 
cauſed monuments to be erected to her female warriors 
who had been ſlain on this occaſion; which monuments 
were ſtill to be ſeen, ſays our author, in his days. Theſe 
female nations are ſaid to have been exterminated by 
Hercules. 

Pauſanias's account of the Gorgons is much to the 
ſame purpoſe. They were, ſays he, the daughters of 
Phorbus; after whole death one of them, named Me- 
duſa, reigned over the people dwelling near the lake 
Tritonidis. The queen was paſſionately fond of hunt- 
ing and war, fo that ſhe laid the neighbouring coun- 
tries quite waſte. At laſt, Perſeus having made war 
on the Gorgons, and killed the queen herſelf, when 
he came to take a view of the field of battle, he found 


the queen's corpſe ſo extremely beautiful, that he or- 


dered her head to be cut off, which he carried home 
with him to ſhew to his countrymen the Greeks, who 
could not behold it without aſtoniſhment. 

Theſe accounts appear ſomewhat credible ; but others 
repreſent the Gorgons in a very incredible manner, 
making them to be a kind of monſtrous women, all 
covered over with hair, who lived in woods and foreſts. 
Others again, make them a kind of animal reſembling 
a ſheep, with ſuch long hair on their faces, that it re- 
quired their utmoſt hw to clear it away before they 
could ſee any thing; but when once they had effected 
this, they killed all they ſaw with the poiſonous influ- 


ence of their cyes. 


GORGONA, a ſmall iſland of Italy, in the ſea cf 


Tuſcany, and near that of Corſica, about eight miles 
in circumference; remarkable for the large quantity of 
anchovies. taken near it. E. Long. 10. g. N. Lat. 
22. 
R a ſmall iſland of the South Sea, 12 miles 
Weſt of the coaſt of Peru, in America. It is indif- 
ferent high land, very woody, and ſome of the trees 
are very tall and large, and proper for maſts. It is 
about 10 miles in circumference, and has ſeveral fprings 
aud rivulets of excellent water, but is fubje& to con- 
ſtant rains. W. Long. 79. 3. S. Lat. 3. 30. 
GORITIA, or Gosirz, a ſtrong town of Ger- 
many, in the circle of Auſtria, and dachy of Carniola, 
wia 


Gorgons 


Goritia, 
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Gorlitz 


Goſſypium. 
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with a caſtle; ſeated on the river Lizonzo, . 20 miles 
north-eaſt of Aquileia, and 70 north-eaſt of Venice. 
E. Long. 13. 43. N. Lat. 46. 12. 

GORLITZ, a town of Germany, in Upper Luſa- 
tia, ſubject to the elector of Saxony. It is a hand- 
ſome ſtrong place, and ſeated on the river Nieſſe, in 
E. Long. 15. 15. N. Lat. 5 t. 10. | 

GOSHAWK. See Farco. 

GOSLAR, a large and ancient town of Lower 
Saxony, and in the territory of Brunſwick; it is a free 
imperial city, and it was here that gun-powder was firſt 
invented, by a monk as is generally ſuppoſed. It is a 
large place, but the buildings are in the ancient taſte, 
In 1728, 280 houſes, and St Stephen's fine church, 
were reduced to aſhes. It is ſeated on a mountain, 
near the river Goſe, and near it are rich mines of iron. 
The inhabitants are famous for brewing excellent beer. 
E. Long. 3. 37. N. Lat. 51.55. 

GOSPEL, the hiſtory of the life, actions, death, 
reſurrection, aſcenſion, and doctrine of Jeſus Chriſt. 

The word is Saxon, and of the ſame import with 
the Latin term evange/ium, which ſignifies glad tidings, 
or good news. / 

This hiſtory is contained in the writings of St Mat- 
thew, St Mark, St Luke, and St John; who from 
thence are called evangeliſts, The Chriſtian church 
never acknowledged any more than theſe four goſpels as 
canonical ; notwithſtanding which, ſeveral apocryphal 
p_ are handed down to us, and others are entirely 

oſt. 

GOSSYPIUM, or Corrox, a genus of the poly- 
andria order, belonging to the monodelphia claſs of 
plants. There are — ſpecies, all of them natives of 
warm climates. 1. The herbaceum, or common her- 
baceous cotton, hath an herbaceous {ſmooth ſtalk two 
feet high, branching upwards; five-lobed ſmooth 
leaves; and yellow flowers from the ends of the branches, 
ſucceeded by roundiſh capſules full of ſeed and cotton. 
2. The hirſutum, or hairy American cotton, hath 
hairy ſtalks branching laterally two or three feet high: 
palmated, three and five lobed hairy leaves; and yellow 
flowers, ſucceeded by large oval pods furniſhed with 
leeds and cotton. 3. The barbadenſe, or Barbadoes 
{ſhrubby cotton, hath a ſhrubby ſtalk branching four 
or five feet high, three-lobed ſmooth leaves, glandu- 
lous underneath; and yellow flowers ſucceeded by oval 
pods, aan, ſeeds and cotton. 4. The arboreum, 
or tree-cotton, hath an upright woody perennial ſtalk, 
branching fix or eight feet high; palmated, four or 
five lobed ſmooth leaves; and yellow flowers, ſucceed- 
by large pods filled with ſeeds and cotton. 

The firſt three ſpecies are-annual, but the fourth is 
perennial both in root and ſtalk. In warm countries 
theſe plants are cultivated in great quiantities in the 


fields for the ſake of the cotton they produce; but the 


firſt ſpecies is moſt generally cultivated, The pods are 
ſometimes as large as middling-ſized apples, cloſely 
filled with the cotton ſurrounding the ſeed. When 
theſe plants are raiſed in this country, they muſt be 
continually kept in a warm ftove, where they will pro- 
duce ſeeds and cotton. 'They are propagated by ſeeds. 
See COTTON, 

The American Iſlands produce cotton ſhrubs of va- 
rious ſizes, which riſe and grow up without any cul- 
ture ; eſpecially in low and marſhy grounds. Their 
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produce is of a pale red; ſome paler than 6 
ſo ſhort that it cannot be ſpun. None of thi 
to Europe, though it might be uſefull 
making of hats, The little that is-pi 
to make mattraſſes and pillows. 

'The cotton-ſhrub that ſupplies our 
requires a dry and ſtony ſoil, — thrives — uraomrs 
that have already been tilled. Not but that the 1: 
appears more flouriſhing in freſh lands than in — 
which are exhauſted; but, while it produces hs 
wood, it bears leſs fruit. | Fo 

A weſtern expoſure is fitteſt for it. 'Th 
of it begins in March and April, and 3 
the firſt ſpring · rains. Holes are made at ſeven or eight 
feet diſtance from each other, and a few ſeeds thrown 
in. When they are grown to the height of five or fix 
inches, all the ſtems are pulled up, except two or three 
of the ftrongeſt. Theſe are cropped twice before the 
end of Auguſt. This precaution is the more neceſſary, 
as the wood bears no fruit till after the ſecond prun- 
ing; and, if the ſhrub was ſuffered to grow more than 
four feet high, the crop would not be the greater, nor 
the fruit ſo ealily gathered. The ſame methad is pur- 
ſued for three years; for ſo long the ſhrub may con- 
tinue, if it cannot conveniently be renewed oftener 
with the proſpect of an advantage that will compen- 
ſate the trouble, 1 ln 

This uſeſul plant will not thrive if great attention is 
not paid to pluck up the weeds that grow about it. 
Frequent rains will promote its growth; but they muſt 
not be inceſſant. Dry weather is particularly neceſſary 
in the months of March and April, which is the time 
of gathering the cotton, to prevent it from being dil- 
coloured and ſpotted. ſom 

When it is all gathered in, the ſeeds mult be picked they 
out from the wool with which they are naturally mix- 7 
ed. 'This is done by means of a cotton-mill; which 1s P_ 
an engine, compoſed of two rods of hard wood, about 
18 feet long, 18 lines in circumference, and fluted two 
lines deep. They are confined at both ends, ſo as to 
leave no more diftance between them than is neceffary 
for the ſeed to flip through. At one end is a kind of 
little millſtone, which, being put in motion with the 
foot, turns the rods in contrary directions. They ſe. 
parate the cotton, and throw out the feed contained in 
it, 

GOTHA, a town of Germany, in the circle of 
Upper Saxony, and capital of a duchy of the ſame 
name. It is 15 miles weſt of Erford, and 15 ſouth- 
caſt of Mulhaufen. E. Long. 11. 0. N. Lat. 52. 25. 

GOTHARD, one of the higheſt mountains : 
Swiſlerland; and from the top, where there is an hoſpita 
for monks, is one of the fineſt proſpects in the world. 
It is eight miles from Aldorf. : 

GOTHIC, in general, whatever has any relation to 
the Goths: thus, we ſay, Gothic cuſtoms, Gothic wal 
chitecture, &c. ; 

GOTHLAND, the moſt ſouthern province of Swe- 
den, being a peninſula, encompaſſed on three ſides 
the Baltic Sea, or the channel at the entrance . ; 
is divided into ſeveral parts, which are Eaſt Gothe * 
Weſt Gothland, Smaland, Halland, Bleaking * 

3 ; ſon o the 
Schonen. It was a long time in the poſſeino. * 
kings of Denmark, but was ceded to Sweden in 105 


The principal towns of Gothland are Calmar, e 


thers; but ..., 
$ 18 brought 


i employed in Got 
cked up, ſerves 
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Li Chriſtianople, Daleburg, Gothenburg, Helm- 
71 Lunden, Malmone, and Vexio. 

60 T8, a warlike nation, and above all others 

£mous in the Roman hiſtory, came originally out of 
«-andinavia, (the name by which the ancients diſtin- 
hed the preſent countries of Sweden, Norway, Lap- 

00 and Finmark.) According to the moſt probable 
— they were the firſt inhabitants of thoſe coun- 
5 and from thence ſent colonies into the iſlands of 
the Baltic, the Cimbrian Cherſoneſus, and the adja- 
cent places yet deſtitute of- inhabitants, The time of 
their firſt ſettling in Scandinavia, and the time when 
they firſt peopled with their colonies the abovemen- 
toned iflands and Cherſoneſus, are equally uncertain; 
though the Gothic annals ſuppoſe the Jatter to have 
happened in the time of Serug the great-grandfather 
of Abraham. This firſt migration of the Goths is 
aid to have been conducted by their king Eric; in 
«hich all the ancient Gothic chronicles, as well as the 
Daniſh and Swediſh ones, agree. 'Their ſecond * pg 
tion is ſuppoſed to have bappened many ages after; 
when, the abovementioned countries being overſtocked 
with people, Berig, at that time kin of the Goths, 
went out with a fleet in queſt of new ſettlements. He 
landed in the country of the Ulmerugians, now Po- 
merania, drove out the ancient inhabitants, and divi- 
ded their lauds among his followers. He fell next up- 
on the Vandals, whoſe country bordered on that of the 
Ulmerngians, and overcame. them; but inſtead of for- 
cing them to abandon their country, he only made them 
ſhare their poſſeſſions with the Goths. 
The Goths who had ſettled in Pomerania and the 
adjacent parts of Germany being greatly increaſed, in- 
lamuch that the country could no longer contain them, 
they undertoook a third migration in great numbers, 
under Filimer ſurnamed the Great, their fifth prince 
alter leaving Scandinavia; and taking their route eaſt- 
ward, entered Scythia, advanced to the Cimmerian Boſ- 
Phorus, and, driving out the Cimmerians, ſettled in the 
teighbourhood of the Palus Mzotis. Thence in pro- 
cels of time, being greatly increaſed in Scythia, they 
relolved to ſeek new ſettlements; and accordingly, ta- 
og their route eaſtward, they traverſed ſeveral coun- 
ines, and at length returned into Germany. 

Their leader in this expedition was the celebrated 
Woden, called alſo Voden, Othen, Oden, Godan, and 
Guadan, Of this Woden many wonderful things are 
related in the Sueo-gothic chronicles. He was king 
of the Aſgardians, whom the northern writers will 
are to be the ſame, with a people called Aſpurgians 
mentioned by Strabo and Ptolemy. By Strabo they 
re placed near the Cimmerian Boſphorus. Aſpurgia 
was the metropolis of a province which Strabo calls 
4ja; and Woden and his followers are ſtyled by the 
ou Gothic writers Aſer, Aſianæ, and Aſiotæ. The 
* Aſpurgia were maſters of all that part of 
ag which lay to the weſtward of Imaus, and was 
1 Arg called Scythia intra Imaum, or “ Scy- 

maus.“ 
. what time Woden reigned in this country, is 
ene y but all hiſtorians agree, that he went 
ag 1 of new {cttlements with incredible num- 
Jan's Feopie following him. He firſt entered Roxo- 
"HA omprehending the countries of Pruſſia, Livo- 
Vol, Wiest Part of Muſcovy. From thence he went 
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by ſea into the north parts of Germany; and having 


Goths. 


reduced Saxony and Jutland, he at laſt fettled in 8 We- © 


den, where he reigncd till his death, and became fo fa- 
mous that his name reached all countrics, and he was 
by the northern nations worſhipped as a god. He is 
ſuppoſed to have brought with him the Runic charac- 
ters out of Aſia, and to have taught the northern na- 
tions the art of poetry; whence he is ſtyled the father 
of the Scaldi or Scaldri, their poets, who deſcribed in 
verſe the exploits of the great men of their nation, as 
the bards did among the Gauls and Britons. 

The Romans diſtinguiſhed the Goths into two claſſes; 
the Oſtrogoths and Viſigoths. Theſe names they re- 
ceived before they left Scandinavia, the golla be- 
ing ſoftened by the Latins from Weſterogoths, or 
thoſe who inhabited the Weſtern part of Scandinavia, 
as the Oſtrogoths were thoſe who inhabited tbe eaſtern 
part of that country. Their hiltory affords nothing of 
moment till the time of their quarrelling with the Ro- 
mans; which happened under the reign of the empe— 
ror Caracalla, fon to Severus. After that time their 
hiſtory becomes ſo cloſely interwoven with that of the 
Romans, that for the moſt remarkable particulars of it 
we mult reter to the article Rome. After the deſtruc- 
tion of the Roman empire by the Heruli, the Oſtro— 
goths, under their king Theodoric, became maſters of 
the greateſt part of Italy, having overcome and put to 
death Odoacer king of the Heruli in 494. They re- 
tained their dominion in this country till the year 5533 
when they were finally conquered by Narſes, the em- 

eror Juſtinian's general. See ( Hiſtory of) ItarLy. 
he Viſigoths ſettled in Spain in the time of the em- 
ror Honorius, where they founded a kingdom which 
continued till the country was ſubdued by the Sara- 
cens; for a particular accaunt of all which, ſee the ar- 
ticle SPAIN, 

The Goths were famous for their hoſpitality and 
kindneſs to ſtrangers, even before they embraced the 
Chriſtian religion. Nay, it is ſaid, that from their be- 
ing eminently good, they were called Goths by the 
neighbouring nations; that name, according to Gro- 
tius and moſt other writers, being derived from the 
German word goten, which ſignifies “ good.” They 
encouraged, ſays Dio, the ſtudy of philoſophy above all 
other barbarous or foreign nations, and often choſe 
kings from among their philoſophers. Polygamy was 
not only allowed but countenanced among them; every 
one being valued or reſpected according to the num- 
ber of his wives. By ſo many wives they bad an incre- 
dible number of children, of whom they kept but one 
at home, ſending out the reſt in queſt of new ſettle- 
ments; and hence thoſe ſwarms of people which over- 
ran ſo-many countries. With them adultery was a ca- 
pital crime, and irremiſſibly puniſhed with death. This 
ſeverity, and likewiſe polygamy, prevailed among them 
when they were known to the Romans only by the 
name of 3 moſt ancient name); as appears 
from the poet Menander, who was himſelf one of that 
nation; and from Horace, who greatly commends the 
chaſtity of their women. Their Jaws fell little ſhort 
.of thoſe of the ancient Romans. Their government 
was monarchical ; their religion was much the ſame 
with that of the ancient Germans or Celtes; and their 
dreſs is deſcribed by Apollinaris Sidonius in the fol- 
lowing words: © They are ſhod (ſays he) with high 

| 19 F ſhoes 
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| Gothofred ſhoes made of hair, and reaching up to their ankles; Saxony, in Germany, and in the duchy of Brunſwy 

| | their knees, thighs, and legs, are without any covering; formerly free and imperial, but now ſubje@ te wick; 6 

Gone? their garments of various colours ſcarce reaching to the lector of Hanover. te his late Maj eſty 3 the e. ö 
knee; their ſleeves only cover the top of their arms; founded an univerſity. 1 veorge Il. A 
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they wear green caſſocks with a red border; their beſts 

hang on their ſhoulder ; their ears are covered with 

twilted locks, they uſe hooked lances and miſſile wea- 
ons.” 

GOTHOFRED, or Goprsey, (Denis or Diony- 
fins) an eminent civil lawyer, born of an illuſtrious 
houſe at Paris, in 1549. Finding his country invol- 
ved in the confuſion of the leaguers, he accepted of a 
profeſſor's chair at Geneva, until he was patronized 
and employed by Henry IV. ; but being afterward 
{tripped of his employments as a huguenot, he at 
length retired to N from whence no offers 
were able to detach him. e was, however, diſap- 
pointed of his intention to end his days there; for the 
diſturbances that broke out in the Palatinate obliged 
him, in 1621, to take refuge in Straſburg, where he 
died the following year. He wrote a great number 
of books; but his principal work is the Corpus Ju- 
rus Civilis cum notts. 

GoTHorreD ( Thodore), ſon of the former, was born 
at Geneva, in 1580. As ſoon as he had finiſhed his 
ſtudies, he went to Paris; where he conformed to the 
Romiſh religion, and applied with indefatigable indu- 
{try to the ſtudy of hiſtory, that of France particu- 
larly, wherein he became very eminent, as appears by 
his works. In 1632, the king made him one of his 
hiſtoriographers, with a yaa of 3000 livres; and, 
in 1636, he was ſent to Cologn, to aſſiſt at the treaty 
of peace negociating there, on the part of France, 
by the cardinal of Lyons. This treaty being remo- 
ved to Munſter, Gothofred was ſent thither, where he 
drew up Memoirs on the ſubject; and continued in 
that city, in the king's ſervice, to his death in 1649. 
His principal work 1s his Account of the Ceremonial of 
the kings of France. 

GoTrorreD (James), brother of the preceding, 
was born at Geneva, in 1587. Applying himſelf to 
the ſtudy of the law, he obtained the profeſſor's chair 
there, was made counſellor of the city, and was ſeve- 
ral times employed in France, Germany, Piedmont, 
and Switzerland, to negociate their affairs in the name 
of the republic. He died in 1562; and his chief 
work is his Codex Theodo/ianus, cum perpetuis commenta- 
riit, Oc. ; 

GoTHoFRED (Denis), ſon of Theodore above men- 
tioned,” was born at Paris, in 1615. He ſtudied hi- 
ftory, after his father's example; became as eminent in 
that department of knowledge ; and obtained the re- 
verſion of his father's place of hiſtoriographer royal, 
from Lewis XIII. when he was but 25 years of age. 
He publiſhed his father's Ceremonial of France ; fi- 
niſhed his Memoirs of Philip de Commines ; and was 
preparing a Hiftory of Charles VIII. when he died 


It is ſeated 
Leine, in E. Lon. 10. 5. N. Lat my "as the river 


GOTTORP, a town of the duchy df 1 
Denmark, and capital of the duchy of Hallen g 1 
torp, where the duke has a very fine palace. ” 

GOUDA, or Turxcow, a conſiderable tow 
South Holland, in the United Provinces, rem 
for its ſtately church. It is ſeated on the river If | . 
E. Lon. 4. 37. N. Lat. 52. 2. OY 
a e ia general, is the polity of 2 
— or an orderly power conſtituted for the public 

Civil government was inſtituted for the preſervatio 
and advancement of mens civil intereſts, and for th 
better ſecurity of their lives, liberties, and properties 
The uſe and neceſſity of government is ſuch, that there 
never was an age or country without ſome fort of ci. 
vil authority: but as men are ſeldom unanimous in the 
means of attaining their ends, ſo their differences in o. 
pinion in relation to 1 has produced a u. 
riety of forms of it. To enumerate them, would be 
to recapitulate the hiſtory of the whole earth. But, 
according to Monteſquieu, and moſt other writers, 
they may in general be reduced to one of theſe three 
kinds. 1. The republican. 2. The monarchical. 
3. The deſpotie.— The firſt is that, where the people 
in a body, or only a part of the people, have the ſo- 
vereign power: the ſecond, where one alone governs, 
but by fixed and eſtabliſhed laws: but, in the deſpotic 
government, one perſon alone, without law and without 
rule, directs every thing by bis own will and caprice, 
See the article Law, n 1. 3—10.— On the ſubje& of 
government at large, fee Monteſquieu's L. Eſprit der 
Loix, |. 2. c. 1.; ke, ii. 129, &c. quarto edi- 
tion, 1768; Sidney on Government ; Sir Thomas 
Smith de Repub. Angl. ; and Acherly's Britannic 
Conſtitution. —As to the Gothic government, its ori. 
ginal and faults, &c. ſee Monteſquieu's L Eſprit det 
Loix, I. 11. e. 8.—With reſpe& to the feudal policy, 
how it limited government; ſee Fropar Syſtem. 

GoveRNMENT is alſo a poſt or office, which gives 
a perſon the power or right to rule over a place a city, 
or a province, either ſupremely, or by deputation. 

GoveRNMENT is likewiſe uſed for the eity, countrys 
or place to which the power of governing is ex- 
tended. 

GOULART (Simon), a famous miniſter of Gene- 
va, was born at Senlis, in 1543 ; and was one of the 
moſt indefatigable writers of his time, He made con- 
ſiderable additions to the Catalogue of witneſſes of the 
truth, compoſed by Illyricus; and acquired a great 
reputation by his works, the principal of which ate, 
1. A tranſtation of Seneca. 2. A colleQion of memor- 
able hiſtories. 3. A tranſlation of St Cyprian De lap- 


in 1681. It was publiſhed by his eldeſt ſon, Denis, /. 4. Several devotional and moral treatiſes. He 
in 1684. died at Geneva in 1628, 


GOT TENBURG, a rich and ſtrong town of Weſt 
Gothland, in Sweden, with a good harbour, at the 
month of the river Gothelba; which is the beſt ſitua- 
ted for foreign trade of any in Sweden, as it lies with- 
out the found. E. Lon. 11. 50. N. Lat. 57. 44. 

GOTTINGEN, a confiderable town of Lower 


Spaniards having inhumaily maſſacred 


GOURD, in botany, See CUcURBIT4. WE 

GOURGUES (Dominique de), an illu 7 
French patriot, a private gentleman of Gaſcony. !* 
a colony 0 

Frenchmen who had ſettled in Forida, 4 

a ſevere revenge on them, an account of which! — 
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Jer the article FrontpA. On his return, he 
" aka with acclamations by his countrymen, 

was forbid to appear at court. ueen Elizabeth 

- | him to command an Engliſh fleet againſt the 
euniards in 1593 3 but he died at Tours, in his way 
„dar, a town of France, in the duchy of 
Normandy and territory of Bray, celebrated for its 
butter- market» It is ſeated on the river Ept, in E. 
Lon. 0. 33. N. Lat. 49. 25. 

Govaxnay (Mary de Jars de), a lady celebrated for 
her learning, was the daughter of William de Jars, 
lird of Neufvi and Gournay. After the death of her 
father, ſhe was protected by Montaigne and Cardinal 
Richlieu. To the daughter of the former ſhe dedi- 
cated her Noſegay of Pindus; and compoſed ſeveral 
oiher works, the moſt conſiderable of which is Les A- 
She died at Paris in 1685, aged 80. The cri- 
tics are divided concerning the reputation of this 
lady: by ſome ſhe is ſtyled the Syren of France; o- 
thers ſay lier works ſhould have been buried with 


oF veſ 
was IC 


90. 


. 
"OUT. See (Index ſubjoined to) Mepicixe, 
GOWER (John), one of our moſt ancient Eng- 
liſh poets, was 1 with Chaucer, and his 
intimate friend. Of what family, or in what coun- 
ty be was born, is uncertain, He ſtudied the law, 
and was ſome time a member of the ſociety of 
Lincoln's inn, where his acquaintance with Chau— 
cer began, Some have aſſerted that he was a 
judge; but this is by no means certain. In the 
firſt year of Henry IV. he became blind; a miſ- 
fortune which he laments in one of his Latin poems. 
He died in the year 1402; and was buried in St Ma- 
ry Overie, which church he had rebuilt, chiefly at his 
own expence, ſo that he muſt have lived in affluent 
circumſtances, His tomb was magnificent, and curi- 
ouſly ornamented. It ſt ill remains, but hath been re- 
paired in later times. From the collar of 8 8, round 
the neck of his effigies, which lies upon the tomb, it 
1s conjectured that he had been knighted. As to his 
character as a man, it is impoſſible, at this diſtance 
of time, to ſay any thing with certainty, With re- 
gard to his poetical talents, be was undoubtedly ad- 
mired at the time when he wrote, though a modern 
reader may find it difficult to diſcover much harmony 
or genius in any of his compoſitions. He wrote, 
I. Spzculum meditantis, in French; in ten books. 
bere are two copies of this in the Bodleian library. 
Vox clamantis, in Latin verſe; in ſeven books. 
Preſerved alſo in the Bodleian library, and in that of 
All-Souls. It is a chronicle of the inſurrection of the 
-ommons in the reign of Richard II. 3. Conſeſſio 
; printed at Weſtminſter by Caxton, in 1493. 
7 1532, 1554. It is a ſort of poetical ſyltem 
4t morality, interſperſed with a variety of moral tales. 
4 De rege Henrico IV. Printed in Chaucer's works. 
"Tre are likewiſe ſeveral hiſtorical tracts, in manu— 
1 * written by our author, which are to be found 

"ferent libraries; alſo ſome ſhort poems printed in 
IWCer's works. 
N w_ ROBE, a long upper garment, wore by 
; * Uvines, and other graduates ; who are hence 

men of the guwnz or gownmen. 
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The gown is an ample ſort of garment, wore over 
the ordinary cloaths, hanging down to the feet.— It is 
faſhioned differently for ecclebaſtics, and for laymen. 

At Rome, they gave the name * virile gown,” 7% 
virilis, to a plain kind of gown which their youth al- 
ſumed when arrived at puberty. This they particu- 
larly denominated pratexia. See Toca, PaETEXT4, 
&c. 

„% The remarkable dreſs of our Britiſh anceſtors, 
(Mr Whitaker obſerves), which continued very near- 
ly the ſame to the commencement of the lat cen-— 
tury among the natives of Ireland, and has actu- 
ally deſcended to the preſent among the moun- 
taineers of Scotland, and is therefore rendered very 
familiar to our ideas, carried in it an aſtoniſhing ap- 
pearance to the Romans. And it ſeems to have been 
equally the dreſs of the men and women, among the 
nobles of Britain. But, in a few years after the e- 
rection of the Roman-Britiſh towns in the north, and 
in the progreſs of refinement among them, this ancient 
habit began to be diſeſteemed by the chicfs of the 
cities, and looked upon as the badge of- ancient bar- 
bariſm. And the growing prejudices were ſoon ſo 
greatly improved, that, within twenty years only after 
the conſtruction of the towns, the Britiſh ſagum was 
actually reſigned, and the Roman rega or “ gown” 
aſſumed by many of them. 

«© The gown, however, never became univerſal in 
Britain. And it ſeems to have been adopted only by 
the barons of the cities and the officers of the crown ; 
and has therefore been tranſmitted to us as the robe of 
reverence, the enſign of literature, and the mantle of 
magiſtracy. The woollen and plaided garments of the 
chiefs having naturally ſuperſeded the leathern veſtures 
of their clients, the former were ſtill wore by the ge- 
nerality of the Britons. And they were I 
the gentlemen of the country, and by the commonal- 
ty both in country and city. That this was the caſe, 
appears evident from the correſpondent conduct of the 
Gauls and Britons; who kept their Virgata Sagula 
to the laſt, and communicated them to the Franks and 
Saxons. The plaided drapery of the Britons ſtill ap- 
army general in the ſtreets of Mancheſter ; and muſt 
have formed a ſtriking contraſt to the gown of the 
chief, the dark mantle of Italy. Andit, and the or- 
namented buttons on the ſhoulder, are preſerved among 
us even to the preſent moment, in the parti-coloured 
cloathing and the taſſelled ſhoulder-knots of our foot- 
men.” 

In ſome univerſities, phyſicians wear a ſcarlet- 
gown.— In the Sorbonne, the doctors are always in 
gowns and caps. Beadles, &c. wear gowns of two 
or more colours. 

Among the French officers, &c. they diſtinguiſh 
thoſe of the /hort gown or robe; which are ſuch. as 


have not been regularly examined. They have alſo 


barbers of the /hort gown, who are ſuch as are obliged 
to practiſe in an inferior way to thoſe of the long robe. 
Gown is allo taken in the general for civil magi- 
ſtrature, or the profeſſion oppoſite to that of arms, 
In this ſenſe it was that Cicero ſaid, cedant arma 

togæ. 
GRAAF (Regnier de), a celebrated phyſician, 
born at Sckoonhaven, in Holland, in 1641. He ſtu- 
| ; 19 F 2 died 


Gown, 
Graaf. 


Hiftory of 
Mancheſter, 


i. 303. 
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died phyſic at Pruſſia, He was educated in Leyden, 
where he acquired great honovr by publiſhing a trea- 
tiſe De Succo Pancreatice, He allo publiſhed three 
pieces upon the organs of generation, both male and 
female; upon which ſubject he had a controverſy with 
Swammerdam. He died young, in 1673; and his 
works, with his life prefixed, were publiſhed at Ley- 
den in 1677, in 8vo. | 
GRABE (John Erneſt), a very learned writer in 
the beginning of the 18th century, a native of Koninſ- 
berg in Pruſſia. He was educated in the Lutheran 
religion; but the reading of the fathers Jed him into 
doubts. He preſented to the eleQoral conſiſtory 
at Sambia in Pruſſia a memorial, containing his 
doubts. The eleQor gave orders to three eminent di- 
vines to anſwer them. Their anſwers ſhook him a lit- 
tle in his reſolution of embracing the Roman Catho- 
lic religion ; and one of them, Spener, adviſed him 
to go to England. He went ; and king William gave 
kim a penſion, which was continued by Queen Anne. 
He was ordained a prieſt of the church of England, 
and honoured with the degree of Doctor of Divinity 
by the univerſity of Oxford; upon which occaſion Dr 
George Smalridge pronounced two Latin orations, 
which. were afterwards printed. He wrote, 1, Spice- 
legium S. S. Patrum, wt et Hereticorum ſzculi poſt 
Chriſtum natum, 8vo. 2. An edition of the Septua- 

int, from the Alexandrian manuſcript in St James's 
— 3. Notes on Juſtin, &c. ; aud other works, 
which are eſteemed by the learned. 

GRACE, among divines, is taken, 1. For the free 
love and favour of God, which is the ſpring and 
ſource of all the benefits we receive from him. 2. For 
the work of the Spirit renewing the ſoul after the 
image of God; and continually guiding and ſtrength- 
ening the believer to obey his will, to reſiſt and mor- 
tify fin, and overcome it. 

Grace is alſo uſed, in a peculiar ſenſe, for a ſhort 
prayer ſaid before and after meat. 

The proofs of the moral obligation of this ceremony, 
drawn from different paſſages of the New Teſtament, 


are fo well known, that it is needleſs to inſiſt on them 


here. Some others, drawn from the practice of differ- 
ent nations, and of very remote antiquity, may not be 
diſagreeable to our readers. 

1. Athenzus tells us, in his Deipnoſoph. lib. ii. that 
in the famous regulation made by Amphictyon, king 
of Athens, with reſpect to the uſe of wine, both in ſa- 
erifices, and at home, he required that the name of 
Jupiter the Suſtainer ſhould be decently and reverently 
pronounced. The fame writer, in lib. iv. p. 149. 
quotes Hermeias, an author extant in his time, who 
informs us of a people in Egypt, inhabitants of the 
city of Naucratis, whoſe cuſtom it was on certain oc- 
caſions, after they had placed themſelves in the uſual 
poſture of eating at the table, to riſe again, and kneel 
when the prieſt or precentor of the ſolemnity began 
to chant a grace, according to a flated form amongſt 
tiem; and when that was over, they joined in the 
meal, in a ſolemn ſacrificial manner. 
has a paſſage in his #2hipics to the ſame purpoſe, 
that it was the cuſtom of the Egyptian philoſophers 
o pour out libations and put up ejaculations before 
they ſat down to meals. Porphyry, in his treatiſe 
De. a)tin. Iib. iv. p. 403. gives a great character of 
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the Samnean gymnoſophilts in Egypt, for the 


neſs of their life: as one article ; | 
obſerves, tbat at the ſounding of 1 dee, be 
meals, which conſiſted only of rice, bread IT their 
herbs, they went to prayers ; which bein p q e. 
not before, the bell ſounded again, and k. a Gas 
to eating. In general, this was a religious 11 down 
rite amongſt the ancient Greeks ; and derived f ww 
older ages, if Clement of Alexandria right] wn 0 
us. He mentions, that theſe people, 9 _—_— 
together to refreſh themſelves with the juice e 
grape, ſung a piece of muſic, in imitation of the He. 
brews pſalms, which they called a ſcholion. Livy Ih, 
xxxix. ſpeaks of it as a ſettled cuſtom amon the ir 
Romans, that they offered ſacrifice and 2 to 0 
gods, at their meals and compotations. But one p 
the fulleſt teſtimonies to our purpoſe is given by Quin 
tilian, Declam 301. Adifti menſam, ſays he, of, 1 
cum venire cxpimus, Deos invocamus; © We ary 
cd * table (at ſupper together), and then invoked the 
ods. 
The Jeſuit Trigautins, in his very elegan . 
ſtructive 1 the Chriſtian 1 3 
miſſionaries into China, book i. p. 69. gives this ac. 
count of the people there, in the particular now under 
conſideration. * Before they place themſclves for 
partaking of an entertainment, the perſon who makes 
it, ſets a veſſel, either of gold or ſilver, or marble, er 
ſome ſuch valuable material, in a charger full of wine, 
which he holds with both bis hands, and then mak 
a low bow to the perſon of chief quality or character 
at the table. Then, from the hall or dining room, 
he goes into the porch or entry, where he again makes 
a very low bow, and turning his face to the ſouth, 
pours out this wine upon the ground, as a thankful 
oblation to the Lord of heaven. After this, repeat- 
a | his reverential obeiſance, he returns into the 
all, &c,*? 
The Turks pray for a bleſſing on their meat; and 
many more inſtances might be produced of infidels, 
who have conſtantly obſerved the like cuſtom, in fone 
way or other, | 
2. The fact, therefore, with reſpe& to the heathen 
world, being thus evideat ; we proceed to the ſenti- 
ments and bebaviour of the Fes in this particular, 
Their celebrated hiſtorian /ephus, giving a detail of 
the rites and cuſtoms of the Eſenes, who were con- 
feſſedly the ſtricteſt and moſt pious profeſſors of the 
Jewiſh religion, has this remarkable paſſage to the pre- 
ſent purpoſe: The prieſt,” ſays he, © begs a bleſſing 
before they preſume to take any nouriſhment z and it 3 
looked upon as a great fin to take or taſte beſore 
Then follows the thankſgiving before meat: and 
„ when the meal,” proceeds he, “is over, the priel 
prays again; and the company with him bleſs and 
praiſe God as their preſerver, and the donor of thell 
life and nouriſhment.” _ 
Philo, in his book De vita contemplativa, gucs a 
account of a body of men and women ſtricter than 0 
ven the Eſſenes themſelves. He diſtinguiſhes them ö 
no particular name, though his relation is very nero 
rate and circumſtantial; namely, that, on certain Y 
cial occaſions, before © they took their meals, by 
placed themſelves in a proper decent order; when oy 
. . ra ye 
ing up their hands and eyes to heaven, they P "God 
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God, that he would be pleaſed to be propitious to 
- den in the uſe of thoſe his good creatures,” 

From the Hebrew ritual it appears, that the Jews 
had their hymns and pſalms of thankſgiving, not only 
-ſter eating their paſſover, but on a variety of other 
ſecalions, at and after meals, and even between their ſe- 
veral courſes and diſhes z as when the beſt of their wine 
waz bronght upon the table, or their aromatic confec- 
tions, or the fruit of the garden, &c, On the day of 
the paſſover was ſung Pfalm cxiv. When Iſrael came 
out of Egypt, &c. 

Arittæus has a paſſage full on the preſent ſubject. 
« Moſes,” ſays he, „commands, that when the Feavs 
are going to eat or drink, the company ſhould immediately 
jrin in ſacrifice or prayer.“ Where Rabbi Eleazar 
(upon that author) met with this ſentence, has been 
controverted. But ſuppoſing it not to be found # 
rriptir, it 18 {ſufficient for us to know thet the Jews 
did conſtantly practiſe this cuſtom, upon the founda- 
tion of an ancient and general tradition aud uſage. 
That the prophet Daniel gave thanks after meat, is 
evident from the Apocryphal book concerning Bel aud 
the Dragon, where, ver. 38, 39. we find, that Daniel 
ſaid, Thou haſt remembered me, O God! neither haſt 
thou forſaken them who ſeek thee and hve thee. So Da- 
nil aroſe, and did eat. Of this text Prudentius takes 
notice in Cathemirin, hymn iv. 5 
His ſumntis Daw'elis excitavit 
In cælum faciem, cabeque fortis, 

Amen redsidit, allelujab d.xit. 


The much-betov'd took the repaſt, 
And up to heav'n his eyes he caſt 
By which refreſh'd, he tung aloud, 
Amen, and alleltjah to his God. 


Where, by the way, it may be obſerved, that the 
poet is a little miſtaken, in makivg the prophet give 
thanks after meat ; whereas, according to the text, 
he did it before, 

GRACE, or Gracefulneſe, in the human character; 
an agreeable attribute, inſeparable from motion as op- 
poſed to reſt, and as comprehending ſpeech, looks, 
geſture, and loco- motion. 

s ſome motions are homely, the oppoſite to grace- 
fil; it is to be inquired, With what motions is this at- 
tribute connected? No man appears graceful in a maſk ; 
«nd therefore, laying aſide the expreſſions of the coun- 
tenance, the other motions may be genteel, may be 
elegant, but of themſelves never are graceful. A mo- 
tion aGjuſted in the moſt perfect manner to anſwer its 
end, is elegant; but fill ſomewhat more is required 
to complete our idea of grace or gracefulneſs. 

VV hat this unknown ere may be, is the nice point. 
One thing is clear from what is ſaid, that this ure 
mult ariſe from the expreſſions of the countenance : 
ar ſrom what expreſſions ſo naturally as from thoſe 
i ich indicate mental qualities, ſuch as ſweetneſs, 

2 elevation, dignity? This promiſes to be 
LOT analylis ; becauſe of all objects mental qualities 
_ us the moſt ; and the impreſſion made by grace- 

"ppcarance upon every ſpectator of taſte, is too 
"oh for any cauſe purely corporeal. 

N ſtep is, to examine what are the mental 
Malitics, that, in conjunction with elegance of motion, 


produce : 
Fane 5 acekul appearance. Sweetneſs, cheer- 
5 5 
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even in conjunction. Dgnity mlone, with elegant Grace. 
motion, produce a graceful appearance; but ſtill more 
graceful with the aid of other qualities, thoſe eſpecially 

that are the molt exalted, See DicniTy. - 

But this is not all. The moſt exalted virtues may 
be the lot of a perſon whoſe countenance bas little ex- 
preſſion : ſuch a perſon cannot be graceful. There- 
fore to produce this appearance, we muſt add another 
cirumſtance, viz. an expreſſive countenance, diſplay - 
ing to every ſpectator of taſte, with life and energy, 
every thing that paſſes in the mind, | 

Collecting theſe circumſtances together, grace may 
be defined, *< that agreeable appearance which ariſes 
from elegance of motion and from a countenance 
expreſſive of dignity”. Expreſſions of other mental 
qualities are not eſſential to that appearance, but 
they heighten it greatly. 

Of all exterual objects, a graceful perſon is the moſt 
agreeable, . 

Dancing affords great opportunity for diſplaying 
ue aud ha ving ſtil] more. See Daxcing, 

ECLAMATION, and. ORATORY- 

But in vain will a perſon attempt to be graceful, 
who is deficient in amiable qualities. A man, it is 
true, may form an idea of qualities he is deſtitute of: 
and, by means of that idea, may endeavour to expreſs 
theſe qualities by looks and geſtures : but ſuch ſtudied 
expreſſion will be too faint and obſcure to be graceful. 

Ad of Grace, the appellation given to the act of 
parliament 1696, c. 32. which allows priſoners for 


civil debts to be ſet at liberty, upon making oath that 


they have not wherewithal to ſupport themſelves in 
priſon, unleſs they are alimented by the creditors on 
whoſe diligences they were impriſoned, within ten 
days after intimation made for that purpoſe, Sce 
Law, Part III. Ne clxxxv. 12. | 

Days of Gx Ack, three days immediately following 
the term of payment of a bill, within which the cre- 
ditor muſt proteſt it if payment is not obtained, in or- 
der to entitle him to recourſe againſt the drawer. 
See Law, Part III. No clxxiii. 16. 

GrACE is alſo a title of dignity given to dukes, 
archbiſhops, and in Germany to barons and other in- 
ferior princes. | 

Graces, in heathen mythology, three goddeffcs, 
whoſe names were Aplia, Thalia, and Euphreſyne ; 
that is, Mining, flouriſhing, and gay; or, according to 
ſome authors, Paſithea, Euphreſyne, and Zgiale, Some 
make them the daughters of Jupiter, and Eurynome, 
or Eunomia, the daughter of Oceanus; but the mot 
common opinion is, that they were the daughters of 
Bacchus and Venus. ; i 

They are ſometimes repreſented dreſſed; but more 
frequently naked, to ſhew, perhaps, that whatever is 
truly graceful, is fc in itſelf, without the aid of exte- 
rior ornaments. They prefided over mutual kindneſs 
and acknowledgment ; beſtowed liberality, eloquence, 
and wiſdom, together with a good grace, gaiety of 
diſpoſition, and eaſineſs of manners. 

GRACCHUS (Tiberius), elected tribune of the 
Roman people, demanded in the ſenate, in their name, 
the execution of the Agrerian law; by which all per- 
ſons poſſeſſing above 200 acres of laud were to be de- 
prived of the ſurplus, for the benefit of the poor eiti- 
zens, amongſt whom an equal diſtribution of them 
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Gracula was to be made; having carried his plan into execution 
by violent meaſures, he fell a victim to his zeal, being 
aſſaſſinated by his own party, 133 B. C. Caius, his 
brother, purfuing the fame ſteps, was killed by the 
conſul Opimius, 121 B. C. See (hiltory of) Roms. 

GRACULA, in ornithology, a genus belonging 
to the order of pice. The bill is convex, cultrated, 
and bare at the point; the tongue is not cloven, but 
is fleſhy and ſharpiſh; it has three toes before, and 
one behind. There are eight ſpecies, principally di- 
ſtinguiſhed by tkeir colour. | 

GRACULUS, in ornithology. See Corvvus. 

GRADATION, in general, the aſcending ſtep by 
ſtep, or in a regular and uniform manner. 

GRrADaAT1ON, in logic, a form of reaſoning, other- 
wiſe called Sok1TEs. 

GrADATION, in painting, a gradual and inſenſible 
change of colour, by the diminution of the teints and 
ſhades. - 

GravDarT10N, in rhetoric, the ſame with CLimax. 

GRADISKA, a ftrong town of Hungary in Scla- 
vonia, on the frontiers of Croatia, taken bo the Turks 
in 1691. It is ſeated on the river Save, in E. Lon. 
17. 55. N. Lat. 45. 38. | 

GsAbiska, a ſtrong town of Italy, in a ſmall iſland 
of the ſame name on the frontiers of Friuli, in E. 
Lon. 13. 37. N. Lat. 46. 6. It is ſubject to the 
houſe of Auſtria. 

GRA DO, a ftrong town of Italy, in a ſmall iſland 
of the ſame name, on the coaſt of Friuli, and in the 


territory of Venice. E. Lon. 13. 35. N. Lat. 
45. 52. 
GRADUATE, a perſon who has taken a degree 


in the univerſity. See DEGREE. 

GRAVIUS (John George), one of the moſt 
learned writers in the 17th century. In the 24th 
year of his age, the elector of Brandenburg made him 
profeſſor at Duiſbourg. In 1658, he was invited to 
Deventer to ſucceed his former maſter Gronovius. In 
1661, he was appointed profeſſor of eloquence at 
Utrecht; and 12 years after, he had the profeſſorſhip 
of politics and hiſtory conferred on him, He fixed 
his thoughts here, and refuſed ſeveral advantageous 
offers. He had, however, the ſatisfaction to be ſought 
after by divers princes, and to fee ſeveral of them come 
from Germany to ſtudy under him. He died in 1703, 
aged 71. His Theſaurus antiquitatum et hiſtoriarum 
Italic, &c. and other works, are well known. 

GRAFTING, or EncrarTixs, in gardening, is 
the taking a ſhoot from one tree, and 1 it into 
another in ſuch a manner, that both may unite cloſely 
and become one tree. By the ancient writers on 
huſbandry and gardening, this operation is called in- 
ciſſon, to diltinguiſh it from inoculation or budding, 
which they call inferers ocalos. 

Grafting hath been practiſed from the moſt remote 
antiquity; but its origin and invention 1s differently 
related by naturaliſts. Theophraſtus tells us, that a bird 
having ſwallowed a fruit whole, caſt it forth into a cleft 
or cavity of a rotten tree; where mixing with ſome of 
the putrified parts of the waod, and being waſhed 
with the rains, it budded, and produced within this 
tree another tree of a different kind. This led the 
huſbandman to certain reflections, from which ſoon 
afterwards aroſe the art of engrafting. 
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Pliny ſets the ſame thing in a different light: a c 
countryman having a mind to make 3 Palliſade in hi. — 
grounds, that it might endure the longer, he bethor he 
himſelf to fill up and ſtrengthen the bottom of he 
palliſade, by running or wattling it with the — f 
ivy. The effect of this was, that the ſtakes of i | 
palliſades taking root, became engrafted into the 
trunks, and A. large trees; which ſuggeſted "0 
the huſbandman the art of engrafting. 1 

The uſe of grafting is to propagate any curiou 
ſorts of fruits ſo as to be certain of the kinds ; which 
cannot be done by any other method : for as all the 
good fruits have been accidentally obtained from ſeeds. - 
o the ſeeds of theſe, when ſown, will many of then 
Jew e and produce ſuch fruit as is not worth the 
cultivating : but when ſhoots are taken from ſuch 
trees as produce good fruit, theſe will never alter from 
their kind, whatever be their ſtock or tree on which 
they are grafted. 

The reaſon or philoſophy of engrafting is ſome. 
what obſcure; and had not accident given the fir 
hint, all our knowledge of nature would never have 
led us to it. The effect is ordinarily attributed to 
the diverſity of the pores or ducts of the graft from 
thoſe of the ſtock, which change the figure of the 
particles of the juices in paſſing through them to 
the reſt of the tree. 

Mr Bradley, on occaſion of fome obſervations of A. 
gricola, ſuggeſts ſomething new on this head. The ſtock 
grafted on, he thinks, is only to be conſidered as a 
fund of vegetable matter, which is to be filtered 
through the cyon, and digeſted, and brought to ma- 
turity, as the time of growth in the veſſels of the cyon 
directs. A cyon, therefore, of one kind, grafted on 
a tree of another, may be rather ſaid to take root in 
the tree it is grafted in, than to unite itſelf with it: 
for it is viſible that the cyon preſerves its natural pu- 
rity and intent, though it be 25 and nouriſhed with a 
mere crab; which is, without doubt, occaſioned by 
the difference of the veſſels in the cyon from thoſe of 
the ſtock : ſo that grafting may be juſtly compared to 
planting. 

In proſecution of this view of that ingenious au- 
thor, we add, that the natural juices of the earth, by 
their ſecretion and comminution in paſſing through the 
roots, &c. before they arrive at the cyon, muſt doubt. 
leſs arrive there half elaborated and concocted; aud 
ſo diſpoſed for a more eaſy, plentiful, and perfect al- 
ſimilation and nutrition; whence the cyon mult necel- 
farily grow and thrive better and faſter than if it were 
put immediately in the ground, there to live on coarſe 
diet and harder of digeſtion: and the fruit produced 
by this further preparation in the cyon, muſt be finer 
and further exalted than if fed immediately from the 
_— imperfectly prepared and altered juices of the 
ſtock. 

Many have talked of changing of ſpecies, or pro- 
ducing mixed fruits, by engrafting one tree on ano- 
ther of the ſame claſs; but as the graft carries the 
juices from the ſtock to the pulp of the fruit, _ 
is little hope of ſucceeding in ſuch an expe*tation ®) 
ever ſo many repeated grafts: but if, after chang's 
the graft and ſtock ſeveral ſucceſſive times, you ſet t 
ſeed of the fruit produced on the graft in 2 S 1 
mould, it is poſſible that a change may happen * 
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ed plant may be produced. Thus the al- 
2 — — . N many changes in the graft- 
"os, and by interrations of the ſtones of the peaches, 
N the ſhells of the almonds, and by teribrations 
uf the ſtem of the root here and there, alter their na- 
tyre ſo much, that the coat or pulp of the almond may 
zpproagh to the nature of the peach, and the peach 
may havNits kernel e into a kind of almond; 
and on the ſame principle, the curious gardener may 
produce many ſuch mixed kinds of things. 

Mr Du Hamel has obſerved, that, in grafting of 
trees, there 18 always found at the inſertion of the 
raft, a change in the directions of fibres, and a ſort 
of twiſting or turning about of the veſſels, which great- 
|; imitates that in the formation of certain glands in 
;nimal bodies: and from thence he infers, that a new 
ſort of viſcus being formed by this means, the fruit 
may very naturally be ſo far influenced by it, as to be 
meliorated on the new-branch ; but that no ſuch ſud- 
den and eſſential changes can be effected by thoſe 
means, as too many of the writers on agriculture pre- 
tend, He obſerves, however, that this anatomical 
obſervation would not have been ſufficient to convince 
him of the falfity of too many of theſe relations, had 
not experiment joined to confirm him in this opinion. 
He tried many grafts on different trees; and, for fear 
of error, repeated every experiment of conſequence ſe- 
veral times: but all ſerved only to convince him of the 
truth of what he at firſt ſuſpected. He graited in the 
common way the peach upon the almond, the plum 
upon the apricot, the pear upon the apple, the quince, 
and the white thorn 3 one ſpecies of plum on other 
very different ſpectes, and upon the peach the apricot 
and the almond. All theſe ſucceeded alike: the 
ſpecies of the fruit was never altered; and in thoſe 
which would not come to fruit, the leaves, the wood, 
and the flowers, were all the ſame with thoſe of the 
tree from whence the graft was taken. 
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different ſort of grafting; namely, the ſetting grafts 
of one tree upon ſtocks of a different genus; ſuch as 
the grafting the pear upon the oak, the elm, the 
maple, or the plum, &c. Mr Du Hamel tried a great 
number of thoſe experiments carefully, and found 
trery one of them unſucceſsful , and the natural con- 
clufon from this was, that there muſt be ſome natural 
alliance between the ſtocks and their grafts, otherwiſe 
ING will either never grow at all, or very ſoon 

periſh, 
Notwithſtanding the facility with which grafts ge- 
nerally take on good ſtocks, there are many accidents 
and uncertainties attending them in their different 
periods, Some periſh immediately ; ſome, after ap- 
pearing healthy for many months, and ſome even for 
fears. Of theſe laſt ſome die without the Rocks ſuf- 
ſering any thing; others periſh together with the 
bes. It is very certain, that the greater part of 
Fraſted trees do not live ſo long as they would have 
- in their natural ſlate ; yet this 18 no unexception- 
able rule: for chere are ſome which evidently live the 
1 for this practice; nay, there are inſtances of 
i" is which, being placed on ſtocks naturally of ſhort 
Cs live longer than when placed on thoſe which 
ah robuſt and laſting. Theſe irregularities have 
1 but little conſidered hitherto, though they might 
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be made productive of confiderable advantages. One 
great requiſite for the ſucceeding of any graft is, that 
it be in its own nature capable of ſo cloſe and intimate 
an union with the ſubſtance of the ſtock, that it be- 
comes as it were a natural branch of it. If all trees 
reſembled one another in their ſtructure and juices, the 
ſize and elaſticity of their veſſels, &c, probably the 
grafts of all trees would ſucceed upon on another; but 
this is by no means the caſe. 44 

Trees are well known to be compoſed of numerous 
arrangements of hollow fibres, and theſe are different 
and unequal in every ſpecies of tree. In order'to the 
ſucceeding of a graft, it is plain that there muſt be a 
conformity in its veſſels and juices with thoſe of the 
ſtock ; and the more nearly they agree in this, pro- 
bably the better they ſucceed, and the farther they 
differ, the worſe. —If there be, however, ſome diffe- 
rence in the folid parts of trees, there are evidently 
many more in the juices. The ſap in ſome trees is 
white as milk, in others it is reddiſh, and in fome as 
clear and limpid as water. In ſome, it is thin and _ 
fluid; in others, thick and viſcous. | In the taſte an 
ſmell of theſe juices there are alſo not leſs differences: 
ſome are ſweet, ſome inſipid, ſome bitter, ſome acrid, 
and ſome fetid : the quality of the ſap thus makes a 
very great difference in the nature of trees ; but its 
quantity, and derivation to the parts, is ſcarce leſs ob- 
ſervable. Of this we have familiar inſtances in the 
willow and the box; one of which will produce longer 
ſhoots in a year, than the other in 20. 

Another difference yet more ſtriking, and indeed 
more eſſential in regard to the growth of grafts than 
all theſe, is the different ſeaſon of the year at which 
trees ſhoot out their leaves, or ripen their flowers. 
The almond-tree is in flower before other trees in 
general have opened their earlieſt buds; and when 
other trees are in flower, this is full of leaves, and has 
its fruit ſet before the mulberry begins to puſh out its. 
earlieſt buttons. When we conſider all theſe diffe- 
rences in trees, we cannot but wonder how it is poſ- 
ſible for a branch of one to live upon another; and it 
becomes a much more perplexing queſtion how any 
graft can ſucceed, than how ſuch numbers come to 
miſcarry. A graft of one pear upon another ſhall be 
ſeen to ſucceed preſently as if upon its own tree; and 
in a fortnight will gain ſix inches in length, and ſo of 
ſome others.—This muſt be owing to the great ſimi- 
larity between the ſtock and the graft in all reſpe&s ; 


and a great contrariety or difference in ſtructure of 


parts will make as remarkable a difference on the 
other hand. An inſtance of this may be obſerved in 
the plum and the elm ; which no art can ever make to 
ſucceed upon one another, whether the plum be 

rafted on the elm, or the elm upon the plum ſtock. 

heſe are examples of the extremes of eaſy growth, 
and of abſolute decay; but there are many conjunc- 
tions of trees which ſeem of a middle nature between 
the two, and neither immediately periſh, nor totally 
ſucceed, Of theſe, ſuch as were grafted in autumn 
uſually remain green the whole winter without puſh» 
ing; and thoſe which are grafted in ſpring remain 
green a month or longer, but ſtill without ſhooting. 
Some particular ones have alſo been known to make a 
few ſhoots the firſt, or even the ſecond ſap ſeaſon 
after the operation ; but all periſh at the end of theſe 
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upon the elm, the maple, and the hornbeam, and the 
mulberry upon the elm and lig, with many others, 
- When we come to inquire into the cauſe of this, 
we find that theſe grafts, though unnatural, have yet 
had a communication with the ftock by means of 
a few ſmall veſſels, which has been ſufficient to keep 
them green, or even to make them ſhoot a little, 
during the great aſcent of the ſap : But the far greater 
number of the fibres have had all the while no com- 
munication, and are found putrified, dried up, or 
covered with a putrid juice. This has evidently hap- 
pened by means of the diſproportion in ſize between 
the veſſels of the ſtock and of the graft, and the great 
difference between their natural juices, which are 
obſtacles abundantly ſufficient to prevent either an 
union of the fibres, or the introduction of new ſap. 
The grafts of the almond on the plum, and of the 
plum on the almond, always grow very vigorouſly for 
the firlt year, and give all the appearances imaginable 
of ſucceeding entirely; yet they always periſh in the 


ſecond or third year. The almond-graft upon the 


plum-ftock always puſhes out very vigorouſly at firſt; 
but the part of the ſtock immediately under the graft 
grows ſmaller and periſhes, the graft abſorbing too 
much of the juices, and the graft neceſſarily periſhes 
with it. The decay of the whole generally happens 
early in the ſpring ; and that plainly from the different 
ſeaſon of the natural ſhooting of the two trees, the al- 
mond puſhing very vigorouſly, and conſequently drain- 
ing the ſtock of its juices, at a time when, according 
to its nature, the juices are but in ſmall quantity in it, 
and the ſap does not begin to aſcend. The grafis of 
the plum on the almond are, from the ſame cauſe, fur- 
niſhed with an abundance of ſap which they have at 
that time no occaſion for; and conſequently they as 
certainiy periſh of repletion, as the other of inanition. 

'The peach grafted on the plum ſucceeds excellently, 
and lives longer than it would have done in a natural 
ſtate; the reaſon ſeems to be, that the peach is a ten- 
der tree, ſhoots with great vivacity, aad produces more 
branches than the root is able to maintain, Thus the 
peach trees are uſually full of dead wood; and often 
their large branches periſh, and ſometimes their whole 
trunk, Ou this occaſion the plum being a flow ſhoot- 
ing tree, communicates 1ts virtue to the graft; and the 
peach conſequently ſends out ſhoots which are more 
robuſt and ftrong, and are no more in number than the 
root is able to ſupply with nouriſhment, and couſe- 
quently the tree is the more laſting. 

THe grafts, or cions, with which the grafting is ef- 
ſected, are young ſhoots of laſt ſummer's growth, for 
they muſt not be more than one year, and ſuch as 
grow on the outſide branches, and robuſt but moderate 
thooters; ſuch alſo as are firm and well ripened, ſhould 
always be choſen from healthful trees: obſerving, that 
the middle part of each ſhoot is always the beſt graft, 
cut at the time of grafting to five or fix inches in 
length, or ſo as to have four or five good eyes or buds; 
but ſhould be preſerved at full length till grafting 
time, and then prepared as hereafter directed. 

They ſhould be collected or cut from the trees in 
February, in mild weather, before their buds begin to 
ſwell, or advance much for ſhooting : in collecting them, 
chooſe ſuch as have not made lateral or fide ſhoots; cut 
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Graſting times. Of this kind are the grafts of the pear-tree 
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them off at full length; and if they are 
as ſoon as they are collected, lay their paaken we ak Graf 
ſome 7. earth in a warm border till grafting 8 
8 weather ſhould happen, cover them with 
The proper tools and other materials uſed in oraft. 
ing, are, 

A ſtrong knife for cutting off the heads of the ſocks 


previous to the inſertion of the graft; alſo a ſmall hand. 


ſocks, 
A common prafting-knife, or trons, ſh 
knife, for cutting ed one the ar party Leg 
ſertion; alſo to (lope and form the ſtocks for the recen. 
tion of the grafts. f 
A flat graſting-chiſel and ſmall mallet for clefting 
large ſtocks, in cleft-grafting, for the reception of the 
graft, 
A quantity of new n for bandages, fer 
tying the grafted parts cloſe, to ſecure the grafts, and 
promote their ſpeedy union with the ſtock. And, 
A. quantity of grafting clay, for claying cloſely 
round the grafts 4 their inſertion and biading, 1a 
defend the parts from being dried by the ſun and 
winds, or too much liquified by wet, or pinched by 
cold; for theſe parts ought to be cloſcly ſurround. 
ed with a coat of clay in ſuck a manner as effeQually 
to guard them from all weathers, which would prove 
injurious to young grafts, and deſtroy their cementing 
property, ſo as to prevent the junction: therefore, a 
kind of {tiff loamy mortar mult be prepared of ſtrong 
fat loam, or, in default thereof, any fort of tough bind- 
ing clay, either of which ſhould be laid in an heap, 
adding thereto about a fourth of freſh horſe-dung free 
from lire, and a portion of cut hay, mixing the whole 
well together, and adding alittle water: then let the whole 
be well beaten with a {tick upon a floor, or other hard 
ſubſtance; and as it becomes too dry, apply more wa- 
ter, at every beating turning it over, always continuing 
to beat it well at top till it becomes flat; which mult 
be repeated more or leſs according to the nature of the 
the clay, but ſhould be ſeveral times done the fit 
day: next morning repeat the beating, ſtill moili- 
ening it with water; and by thus repeating the beat- 
ing lix or eight times every day for two or three days, 
or every other day at leaſt, for a week, it will be in pro- 
per order for uſe ; obſerving, it ſhould be prepared a 
week at leaſt before it is uſed, but if a month the bet- 
ter. i 
The ſeaſon for performing the operation of graſting 
is February and March: though, when the work 
performed in February, it for the general part provci 
the molt ſucceſsful, more eſpecially for cherries, 
plums, and pears ; and March grafting is well adapt- 
ed for apples. 13 ; 
There are different methods of grafting in practice, 
termed Whip-grafting---—Cleft-grafting---— Crow" 
grafting —-Cheek-grafting-—dide- grafting-—-Root- 
rafting —and Grafting by approach or Inarching 
bat Whip-grafting and Cleſt-grafting are molt 5 
monly uſed ; and Whip-graſting moſt of all, as being 
the moſt expeditious and ſucceſsful of any. as 
Whip-grafting.—This. being the molt oy 21 , 
thod of grafting is the moſt commonly practiſedi 


the nurſeries; it is always performed upon {mall _ 


;raſt 


gle, from 


dy. 
ry 182 at ſome clear ſmooth part thereof; this 
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he ſize of a gooſe-quill, to half an inch or 
wag pots or leſs in 3 but the nearer the 
bock and graft approach in ſize the better; and is call- 
ed ubip-graſtings becauſe the grafts and ſtocks — 
early of a ſize, are ſloped on one ſide, ſo as to fit eac 
r. and tyed together in the manner of wWhips, or 
= of angling-rods, &C. and the method is as fol- 
0WS. 2 
ing the cions or grafts, knife, bandages, and 
— then begin hd Work by cutting off the head 


at one fide ſloping upward, abdut an inch and 
— near two „ 55 length, and make a notch 
or ſmall ſlit near the upper part of the lope downward 
about half an inch long, to receive the tongue of the 
cion ; then prepare the cion, cutting it to five or ſix 
inches in length, forming the lower end alſo in a ſloping 
manner, ſo as exactly to fit the ſloped part of the ſtock, 
23 if cut from the ſame place, that the rinds of both 
may join evenly in every part; and make a ſlit ſo as to 
form a ſort of tongue to fit the ſlit made in the ſlope 
of the ſtock; then place the graft, inſerting the tongue 
of it into the lit of the ſtock, applying the parts as 
erenly and cloſe as poſſible ; and immediately tye the 
parts cloſe together with a ſtring of baſs, bringing 
itin a neat manner ſeveral times round the ſtock and 
graft; then clay the whole ovee near an inch thick on 
erery fide, from about half an inch or more below the 
bottom of the graft, to an inch over the top of the 
ſtock, finiſhing the whole coat of clay in a kind of oval 
globular form, rather longwiſe, up and down, cloſing 


ſun, wind, nor wet may penetrate, to prevent which 
is the whole intention of claying ;z obſerving to exa- 
mine it now and then, to ſee if it any where cracks or 
falls off, and if it does it muſt be inſtantly repaired 
with freſh clay. 

This ſort of grafting may alſo be peformed, if ne- 
ceſſary, upon the young ſhoots of any bearing tree, if 
intended to alter the ſorts of fruits, or have more than 
one fort on the ſame tree. ; 

By the middle or latter end of May, the grafts will 
be well united with the ſtock, as will be evident by the 
ſhooting of the graft; then the clay ſhould be-wholly 
taken away; but ſuffer the baſs bandage to remain ſome 
ume longer until the united parts ſeem to ſwell and 
be too much confined by the ligature, then take the 
tying wholly off. 

Their farther culture is directed under the reſpee- 
R articles, whether deſigned for dwarfs or ſtandards, 

e. 
Ueft-grafting. —This is ſo called, becauſe the ſtock 
ng too large for whip-grafting is cleft or flit down 
the middle for the reception of the graft ; and is per- 
N upon ſtocks from about one to two inches dia- 
I * with a ſtrong knife cut off the head of the ſtock; 

2 e ſtock is very large, it may be headed with a 
ol © cut one fide ſloping upwards about an inch 
er chiſe to the top; then proceed with a ſtrong knife 

wn ue . to eleave the ſtock at top, eroſs · way the ſlope, 
= aq t 4 knife or chiſel towards the back of the ſlope, 
about l your mallet ſtrike it, ſo as to cleave the ſtock 

eepin 7 or long enough to admit the graft, 

Ven v. open with the chiſel; this done, prepare 


ee 


the cion, cutting it to ſuch length as to leave four or Grafting. 


it effeually about the cion, and every part, ſo as no 
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hve eyes, the lower part of which being ſloped on each 
ſide, wedge-faſhion, an inch and half or two inches 
long, making one fide to a thin edge, the other mueh 
thicker, leaving the rind thereon, which fide muſt be 
placed outward in the ſtock; the cion being thus form- 
ed, and the cleft in the ſtock being — and kept, 
open with the chiſel, place the graft therein at the 
back of the ſtock the thickeſt ſide out ward, placing 
the whole cut part down into the cleft of the ſtock, 
making the rind of the ſtock and graft join exadly; 
then removing the grafting chiſel, each ſide of the 
cleft will coſtly ſqueeze the graft, ſo as to hold it faſt; 
it is then to be bound with a ligature of baſs, and 
clayed over, as obſerved in whip-grafting, leaving three 
or four eyes of the cions uncovered. 

If intended to proft any pretty large ſtocks or 
branches by this method, two or more grafts may be 
inſerted in cach; in this caſe the head muſt be cut off 
horizontally, making no ſlope on the ſide, but ſmooth 
the top, then cleave it quite a-croſs, and place a graft 
on each fide, as the ſtock may be cleft in two places, 
and inſert two grafts in each cleft ; they are thus to 
be tied and clayed as in the other methods. 

This method of grafting may be performed upon the 
branches of bearing trees, when intended either to re- 
new the wood, or change the ſort of fruit. | 

Towards the latter end of May, or the beginning of 
June, the junction of the graft and ſtock in either me- 
thod will be effectually formed, and the graft begin 
to ſhoot, when the clay may be taken off, and in a fort- 
night or three weeks after take off alſo the bandages. 

Croaun- graſting.— This kind of grafting is common- 
ly practiſed upon ſuch ſtocks as are too large to cleave 
and is often performed upon the large . of 
apple and pear trees, &c. that already bear fruit, 
when it is intended to change the forts, or renew the 
tree with freſh-bearing wood. It is termed crown- 
grafting, becauſe the Rock or branch being headed 
down, ſeveral grafts are inſerted at top all around be- 
twixt the wood and bark, ſo as to give it a crown- like 
appearance : obſerving, that this kind of grafting ſhould 
not be performed until March, or early in April; for 
then the ſap being in motion, renders the bark and 
wood of the ſtock much eafier to be ſeparated for the 
admiſſion of the graft. 

The manner of performing this ſort of grafting is as 
follows: 

Firſt, cut off the head of the ſtock or branch with a 
ſaw horizontally, and pare the top ſmooth ; then havin 
the grafts, cut one fide of each flat, and ſomewhat ſlo- 
ping, an inch and half long, forming a ſort of ſhoulder 
at top of the ſlope to reſt upon the crown of the ſtock; 
and then raiſing the rind of the ftock with a wedge, 
ſo as to admit the cion between that and the wood two 
inches down, place the grafts with the flat fide next the 
wood, thruſting it down far enough for the ſhoulder 
to reſt upon the top of the ſtock, and in this manner 
may be put three, four, five, or more grafts in one large 
ſtock or branch. 19 

When the grafts are all thus inſerted, let the whole 
be tied tight and well clayed; obſerving to leave two 
or three eyes of each graft uncovered, but raifing the 
clay an inch above the top of the ſtock, fo as to throw 
the wet quickly off, without lodging about the grafted 
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Crown-grafting may alſo be performed, by making 
ſeveral clefts in the crown of the ſtock, and infcrting 
the grafts round the top into the clefts. 

The grafts will be pretty well united with the ſtock, 
and exhibit a ſtate of growth, by the end of May or 
beginning of June, ol the clay may then be taken a- 
WAY. 

The trees grafted by this method will ſucceed ex- 
tremely well; but, for the firſt two or three years, have 
this inconvenience attending them, of being liable to 
be blown out of the ſtock by violent winds; which 
muſt be remedied by tying Jong ſticks to the body of 
the ſtock or branch, and each graft tied up to one of 
the ſticks. 

Cheek-grafting.— Cut the head of the ſtock off hori- 
zontally, and pare the top ſmooth; then cut one fide 
floping an inch and half or two inches deep, and cut 
the lower part of the graft ſloping the ſame length, 
making a ſort of ſhoulder at top of the ſloped part: it 
is then to be placed upon the ſloped part of the ſtock, 
reſting the ſhoulder upon the crown of it: bind it with 
baſs, and finiſh with a covering of clay as in the other 
methods. . 

Side-graſting.—This is done by inſerting grafts in- 
to the tides of the branches without heading them 
down; and may be praQtiſed upon trees to fill up any 
vacancy, or for the purpoſe of variety, to have ſeveral 
ſorts of apples, pears, plums, &c. upon the ſame 
tree. 

It is performed thus. Fix upon ſuch parts of the 
branches where wood is wanted to furniſh the head 
or any part of the tree; there ſlope off the bark and a 
little of the wood, and cut the lower end of the grafts 
to fit the part as near as poſſible ; then join them to 
the branch, and tie them with baſs, and clay them 
over. 

Roct- graſting.— This is done by Whip-grafting 
cions upon pieces of the root of any tree of the ſame 
genus, and planting the root where it is to remain; it 
will take root, draw nouriſhment, and feed the graft. 

Grafting by Approach, or Inarching.—This ſort of 
grafting is, when the ſtocks deſigned to be graft- 
ed, and the tree from which you intend to take the 
graft, either grow fo near, or can be placed ſo near 
together, that the branch or graft may be made to 
approach the ſtock, without Coernting it from the 
tree, till after its union or junction with the ſtock ; 
ſo that the branch or graft being bent to the ſtock, 
they together form a ſort of arch; whence it is called 

Grafting by Approach, or Inarching. Being a ſure 
method, it is commonly practiſed upon ſuch trees as are 
with difficulty made to ſucceed by any of the former 
ways of grafting. | 

When intended to propagate auy kind of tree or 
ſurub by this method of grafting, if the tree, &c. 
1s of the hardy kind, and growing in the full ground, 
a proper quantity of young plants for ſtocks mult be 
ſet round it; and when grown of a proper height, 
the work of inarching mutt be performed ; or, if the 
branches of the tree you defign to graft from is too 
high for the ſtocks, in that caſe ſtocks muſt be planted 
in pots, aud a flight ſtage muit be erected around the 
zree, of due height to reach the brauches, and the 
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no top, its whole effort will be directed t 
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pots contaĩuing the ſtocks muſſ be placed u 
As to the method of performing the work: 
ſerve, that in this method of rafting, it is front b. 
performed with the head of the ſtock cnt — 
lometimes with the head left on till the graft is * 
with the ſtock; though, by previouſly headin t 
ſtock, the work is much eaher performed ; and * 
ment of the graft; having, however, the * N 
perly placed, either planted in the ground, or in an 
around the tree to be propagated; then make = 
molt convenient branches approach the ſtock — 
mark on the body of the branches the parts whine 
they will moſt eaſily join to the ſtock, and in thoſe 


parts of each branch pare away the bark and part of 


the wood two or three inches in length, and in the 
ſame manner pare the ſtock in the proper place for the 
junction of the graft , then make a ſlit upwards in the 
branch, ſo as to form a ſort of tongue, and make x 
ſlit downwards in the ſtock to admit it; let the parts 
be then joined, flipping the tongue of the graft inty 
the flip of the ſtock, making the whole join in an 
exact manner, and tie them cloſely together with 
baſs, and afterwards cover the whole with a due 
quantity of clay, as before directed in the other me- 
thods. | 

After this, let a ſtout ſtake be fixed, if poſſible, 
for the ſupport of each graft, to which let that part 


of the ſtock and graft be faſtened, which is neceſſary 


to prevent their being disjoiged by the wind. 

The operation being performed in ſpring, let them 
remain,m that poſition about four months, when they 
will be united, and the graft may then be ſeparated 
from the mother-tree. In doing this, be careful to 

rform it with a ſteady hand, ſo as not to looſen or 

reak out the graft, ſloping it off downwards cloſe to 
the ſtock; and if the head of the ſtock was not cut 
down at the time of grafting, it muſt now be done 
cloſe to the graft, and all the old clay and bandage 
mult alſo be cleared away, and replaced with new, to 
remain a few weeks-longer. 

Obſerve, however, that if you ſhall think the grafts 
are not firmly united with the ſtock in the period of 
time above-mentioned, let them remain another year 
till autumn, before you ſeparate the grafts from the 
parent-tree. | 

By this kind of grafting, you may raiſe almoſt any 
kind of tree or ſhrub, which is often done by way of 
curioſity, to ingraft a fruit-bearing branch of a fruit. 
tree upon any common ſtock of the ſame fraternity or 
genus, whereby a new tree bearing fruit 18 raiſe 
in a few months. 'This is ſometimes practiſed upon 
orange and lemon trees, &c. by grafting bearing: 
branches upon ſtocks raiſed from the kernels of any 0 
the ſame kind of fruit, or into branches of eac 
other, ſo as to have orange, - lemons, and citrons, 9 
on the ſame tree. ; 17 

An anonymous author has given us in 2 m__ 
publiſhed at Hamburgh, under the title Amen 4 
Hortenſes Nove, a new method of graftiog 2 
as to have very beautiful pyramids of fruit upon! 10 , 
which will exceed in beauty, flavour, and ww 1 
all that can be otherwiſe produced. This, yt = 
he had long experienced, and gives the following 


pon the ſlape. Gr 


that 
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bing it. The trees are to be tranſplanted in 
- — and their branches cut off. Early in the 
following ſummer the young ſhoots are to be pulled 
of, and the buds are then to be — into them 
in 10 :averted direction. This, he fays, adds not on- 
y to the beauty of the pyramids, but alſo makes the 
branches more fruitful. Theſe are to be cloſely con- 
"ed to the trunk, and to be faſtened in with the 
common ligature : they are to be placed circularly 
round the tree, three buds in each circle, and theſe 
circles at fix inches diſtance from one another. The 
od trees may be grafted in this manner, the ſucceſs 
having been found yery good in thoſe of twenty years 
ſtanding z but the moſt eligible trees are thoſe which 
are young, vigorous, and full of juice, and are not a- 
bove a finger or two thick. When theſe young trees 
are tranſplanted, they mult be fenced round with pales 
to defend them from the violence of the wind; and 
there muſt be no dung put to them till they are 
thoroughly rooted, for fear of rotting them before the 
fibres {trike. The buds ingrafted muſt be ſmall, that 
the wounds made in the bark to receive them, not be- 
ing very large, may heal the ſooner; and if the buds 
do not ſucceed, which will be perceived in a fortnight, 
there muſt be others put in their place. The wound 


le] to the horizon; and the piece of bark taken out 
muſt be downward, that the rain may not get in at 
the wound, In the autumn of the ſame year, this 
will be a green and flouriſhing pyramid ; and the next 
ſummer it will flower, and ripen its fruit in autumn. 
GRAHAM (James), 1 of Montroſe, was 
comparable to the greateſt heroes of antiquity. He 
undertook, againſt almoſt every obſtacle that could ter- 
rify a leſs enterpriſing genius, to reduce the kingdom 
of Scotland to the obedience of the king ; and his 
lucceſs was anſwerable to the greatneſs of the under- 
taking, By valour, he in a few months almoſt effec- 
tuated his deſign ; but, for want of ſupplies, was for- 
ced to abandon his conqueſts, After the death of 
Charles I. he, with a few men, made a ſecond attempt, 
but was immediately defeated by a numerous army. 
As he was leaving the kingdom in diſguiſe, he was 
betrayed into the hands of his enemy, by the Lord 
on, his intimate friend, He was carried to his ex- 
ccution with every circumſtance of indignity that wan- 
ton cruelty could invent; and hanged upon a gibbet 
30 feet high, with the book of his exploits appended 
to hisneck. He bore this reverſe of fortune with his 
uſual greatneſs of mind, and expreſſed a juſt ſcorn at 
the rage and inſult of his enemies. We meet with 
many inſtances of valour in this active reign ; but 
ontroſe is the only inſtance of heroiſm. He was 
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= lon of Sir George Graham of Netherby, in 
bat, ger nud Bart. was born in 1648. He was ſent am- 
of th or by Charles II. to Lewis XIV. and was maſter 
« apt and ſecretary of ſtate under James IT. 

= - ra the Revolution took place, be was tried 
re bay: emned, on an accuſation of attempting the 
2 - of that prince; though he obtained a par- 

er x de queen's interceſſion. He ſpent the remain- 
us days in retirement, and publiſhed an ele- 
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made to receive theſe buds mult be a ſtraight cut, paral- 


(Sir Richard), lord viſcount Preſton, 


=... 


gant tranſlation'of Boethius on the conjelation pbilo- 


fophy. He died in 1695. 
— Granan (George), clock and watch maker, the 
moſt ingenious and accurate artiſt in his time, was 
born in 1675. After his apprenticeſhip, Mr 'Tom- 
pion received him into his family, purely on account 
of his merit ; and treated him with a kind of paren- 
tal affection as long as he lived. Beſide his univerſal- 
ly acknowledged ſkill in his profeſſion, he was a com- 
lete mechanic and aſtronomer ; the great mural arch 
in the obſervatory at Greenwich, was made for Dr 
Halley, under his immediate inſpection, and divided 
by his own hand: and from this incomparable origi- 
nal, the beſt foreign inſtruments of the kind are co- 
pies made by Engliſh artiſts. Tbe ſector by which 
Dr Bradley firſt diſcovered two new motions in the fix- 
ed ftars, was of his inveniion and fabric; and when 
the French academicians were ſent to the north to 
aſcertain the figure of the earth, Mr Graham was 
thought the fitteſt perſon in Evrope to ſupply them 
with inſtruments ; thoſe who went to the ſouth were 
not ſo well furniſhed. He was for many years a mem- 
ber of the Royal Society, to which he communica- 
ted ſeveral ingenious and important diſcoveries ; and 
regarded the advancement of ſcience more than the 
accumulation of wealth. He died in 1951. 

GrAnam's Dyke. See Ax roxixus's Wall. 

GRAIN, corn ef all ſorts, as barley, oats, rye, 
&c. See Corn, WHEear, &c. 4 | 

Grain is alſo the name of a ſmall weight, the 
twentieth part of a ſcruple in apothecaries weight, and 
the twenty-fourth of a penny - weight troy. 

A grain-weight of gold-bullion is worth two-pence, 
and that of filver but half a farthing. 

Grain alſo denotes the component particles of ſtones 
and metals, the veins of wood, &c. Hence crofs- 

rained, or againſt the grain, means contrary to the 
tibres of woed, &c. | 

Grain (Baptiſt le), maſter of the requeſts in ordi- 
nary to Mary de Medicis queen of France's houſehold, 
wrote The hiſtory of Henry the Great, and of Lewis 
XIII. from the beginning of his reign to. the death 
of the maſhal d' Ancre in 1617. This hiftory is rec- 
koned to be wrote with impartiality, and the ſpirit of 
a true patriot ; and contains many things not to be 
found any where elſe. He vigorouſly aſſerts the edict 
that had been granted to the reformed. 

GRAMINA, G6rassts; one of the ſeven tribes or 
natural families, into which all vegetables are diſtri- 
buted by Linnæus in his Philo/ophia Botanica. They 
are defined to be plants which have very ſimple leaves, 
a jointed ſtem, a huſky calix termed gluma, and a 
ſingle ſeed. This deſcription includes the ſeveral ſorts 
of corn as well as graſſes. In Tournefort they con- 
ſtitute a part of the fifteenth claſs, termed apetali ; and 
in Linnæus's ſexual method, they are moſtly contained 
in the ſecond order of the third claſs, called triandria 
digynia. 

This numerous and natural family of the graſſes, has 
engaged the attention and reſearches of ſeveral emi- 
nent botaniſts. The principal of theſe are, Ray, 


Monti, Micheli, and Linnæus. | 
M. Monti, in his Catalogus flirpium agri Bononien- 
fis, gramina ac hujusmodi affinia compledens, printed 
at Bononia in 1719, On the graſſes, from the diſ- 
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poſition of their flowers, as Theophraſtus and Ray 
had divided them before him, into three ſections or 
orders —Theſe are, 1. Graſſes having flowers collected 
in a ſpike. 2. Graſſes having their flowers collected 
in a panicle or looſe ſpike. 3. Plants that in their 
habit and external appearance are allied to the graſſes. 

This claſs would have been natural if the author had 
not improperly introduced ſ{weet-ruſh, juncus, and ar- 
row-headed graſs, into the third ſection. Monti enu- 
merates about 306 ſpecies of the graſſes, which he re- 
duces under Tournefort's genera; to theſe he has 
added three new genera. 

Scheuchzer, in bis Ariſtagraphia, publiſhed like- 
wiſe in 1719, divides the — as Monti, from the 
diſpoſition of their flowers into the five following ſec- 
tions. 1. Graſſes with flowers in a ſpike, as phalaris, 
anthoxanthum, and frumentum. 2. Irregular graſſes, 
as ſchœnanthus and cornucopiæ. 3. Graſſes with 
flowers growing in a ſimple panicle or looſe ſpike, as 
reed and millet. 4. Graſſes with flowers growing in 
a compound panicle, or diffuſed ſpike, as oats and 
poa. ' 5. Plants by their habit nearly allied to the 

ſſes, as eypreſs-graſs, ſcirpus, linagroſtis, ruſh, and 

uchzeria. 
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1. . pre is the art of ſpeaking or of writ- 
ing any language with propriety. 

2. Grammar conſidered as an Art, neceſſarily ſup- 
poſes the previous exiſtence of language ; and as its 
deſign is to teach any language to thoſe who are ig- 
norant of it, it muſt be adapted to the genius of that 
particular language of which it treats. A juſt method 
of grammar, therefore, ſuppoſing a language intro- 
duced by cuſtom, without attempting any alterations 
in it, furniſhes certain obſervations. called rules, to 
which the methods of ſpeaking uſed in this language 
may be reduced; this collection of rules is what is 
called a grammar of any particular language. For 
the greater diſtinctneſs with regard to theſe rules, 

mmarians have uſually divided this ſubje& into 

our diſtinct heads, viz. OxTHoGRAPHY, or the art of 
combining letters into ſyllables, and fyllables into words ; 
ETYMOLOGY, or the art of deducing one aword from 


Or UNIVERSAL GRAMMAR, 


4. II is not neceſſary here to inquire how language 
was originally invented, to trace the various 
changes it may have undergone, or to examine whe- 
ther any one language may be confidered as the ori- 
wu from which all others have been derived: it is 
ufficient for our purpoſe to obſerve, that all mankind, 
however diverſified in other reſpects, agree in the com- 
mon uſe of language; from which it appears, that 
2 is not merely accidental and arbitrary, but 
founded in the nature of things, and within the reach 
of all mankind. It is therefore an object worthy of 
a philoſophie inquiry, to diſcover the foundations upon 
which this uaiverſal fabric has been raiſed. 
5. The defign of ſpeech is to publiſh to others the 
thoughts and perceptions of our mind. The moſt 
acute feelings of man, as well as of every other ani- 


. avena, or oats; bobartia; briza; bromus; ci 


Scheuchzer has enumerated about four h pp 
cies, which he deſcribes with amazing — 2 *. Gra 100 
Micheli has divided the graſſes into fix ſeQion 

which contain in all, forty-four genera, and are * 
_— from the ſituation and number of the flowers 

RAMINA, the name of the fourth order in Lin. 
nzus's fragments of a natural method, conſiſting of 
the numerous and natural family of the graſſes, viz, 
agroſtis; aira; alopecurus, or fox-tail graſs; anthox- 
anthum, or vernal graſs; ariſtida; arundo, or reed ; 
1 nnaz cornu- 
copiz, or horn-of-plenty graſs ; cynoſurus; daQylis ; 
elymus ; feſtuca, or feſcue-graſs ; hordeum, or barley; 
lagurus, or hare's-tail als 3 lolium, or darnel ; ly. 
e or hooded mat weed; melica; mileum, or mil. 
et; nardus ; oryza, or rice; panicum, or panic - graſs; 
paſpalum ; phalaris, or canary- graſs; phleum; poa; 
ſaccharum, or ſugar- cane; ſecale, or rye; ſtipa, or 
winged ſpike-graſs; triticum, or wheat; uniola, or 
ſea - ſide oats of Carolina; coix, or Job's tears; olyra ; 
pharus; tripſacum; zea, Indian Turkey wheat, or 
Indian corn; zizania; ægilops, or wild feſcue-graſs; 
andropogon; apluda; cenchrus; holcus, or [diag 
millet ; iſchæmum. See Boraxx, p. 1305, col. 2. 


another, and the various modifications by. which the ſenſe 
of any one word. can be diverſified ; SyxTAx, or what 
relates to the conſtruction or due diſpoſition of the word; 
of a language into. ſentences or phraſes ; and Prosody, 
or that which treats of he quantities and accents of 
follables, and the art of making verſes. 

3. But grammar conſidered as a Science, views lan- 
guage in itſelf : negleQing particular modifications, 
or the analogy which words may bear to each other, 
it examines the analogy and relation between word; 
and things ; diſtinguiſhes between thoſe particulars 
which are eſentia// to language, and thoſe which are 
only accidental ; -and thus furniſhes a certain ſtandard 
by which different languages may be compared, and 
their ſeveral excellencies or defects pointed out. This 
is what is called PuIL OSO HIC or Universal GRAu- 
MAR. 


mal, are expreſſed by ſimple inarticulate ſounds, which, 
as they tend to the preſervation of the individual, are 
univerſally underſtood. Theſe inarticulate but ſigni- 
ficant ſounds, therefore, conſtitute a natural and uni- 
verſal language, which man, as a mere ſenſitive being, 
partakes in common with the other animals, But as 
man is not only endowed with ſenſation, but with the 
faculty of reaſoning, ſimple inarticulate ſounds ___ 
ſufficient for expreſling all the various modifications 0 
thought, or for communicating to others a our” 7 
argumentation : it was therefore neceſſary to my - 
the aid of articulation ; which by modifying t = 
ſimple ſounds, and by fixing a particular meaning ra 
theſe modifications, forms the 1 peculiar . 
man, and which diſtinguiſnes him from e * 
mals, and enables him to communicate with fac. 7 


a || that diverſity of ideas with which his mind is ſtored, 
f Theſe ſounds, thus modified and having a determinate 
meaning, are called Worps ; and as all language is 
compoted of ſignificant words variouſly combined, A 
knovledge of _— pri Lag to our acqui- 
ne an adequate idea of language. 

8. But, — it is by U we expreſs the va- 
rious ideas which occur to the mind, it is neceſſary to 
examine bow ideas themſelves are ſuggeſted, before 
we can aſcertain the various claſſes into which words 
may be diltributed. With this view, therefore, let us 
ſuppoſe a reaſonable being, devoid of every prepoſſeſ- 
fon whatever, placed upon this globe. His attention 
would, in the firſt place, be directed to the various 
objects which he ſaw exiſting around him: theſe he 
would naturally endeavour to diſtinguiſh from one ano- 
ther, and give them. names, by means of which the idea 
of them might be recalled when the objects themſelves 
were abſent. This is one copious ſource of words; 
and forms a natural claſs which muſt be common to 
every language, and which 1s diſtinguiſhed by the 
name of Nouns. And as theſe nouns are the names 
dy _ ere which exiſt, they have like- 
wiſe been called SUBSTANTIVES. 

7, It would likewiſe be early diſcovered, that every 
one of theſe ſubltances was endowed with certain 
qualities or attributes, to expreſs which another claſs 
of words would be requiſite. Thus, te be weighty, is 
a quality of matter; to hint, is an attribute of man. 
Therefore, in every language, words have been in- 
vented to expreſs the various qualities of the ſeveral 
objects which exiſt, Theſe may all be comprehended 
under the general denomination of ATT&IBUTIVES. 

8. Theſe two claſſes of words muſt comprehend all 
things that exiſt : for whatever exiſts, muſt of neceſſity 
be either a ſubſtance, or the attribute of ſome ſub- 
ſtance; and hence theſe two elaſſes muſt comprehend 
all thoſe words which are Ggnificant of themſelves, 
oy may w ene. SIGNIFICANT' OF ruku- 
SELVES, If any other words occur, they can only be 
hgnificant in ſo far as they tend to explain or e 
the words of the two former claſſes. 

9. But, although theſe words form the baſis or 
2 of a language, in the ſame manner as ſtones 
orm the matter of a building; yet, as ſtones cannot be 
arranged into a regular ſtructure without a cement to bind 
"= connect them, ſo theſe original words ſtand in need 
ot others to connect them, before they can be made to 
expreſs all the variety of our ideas. Another order of 
br therefore, was neceſſary, which, although not 
5 NY ſignificant, yet, when joined with others, 
ny, pony a meaning. Theſe form a ſecoud ge- 
” FP s of words, that may be called worDs xoT 
ene SIGNIFICANT, and which cannot ac- 
„„ 1 ſo wy as they ſerve either to 

ECT e Others. 

< 20 therefore, all words which can poſſibly 
hoſe rp Hens be divided into two general claſſes; 
3 SIGNIFICANT OF THEMSELVES, and thoſe 
rh T. Words which are fignificant of them- 
— 1 ol either expreſſive of the names of ſubſtances; 
webs By 0 called susTANTIVES ; or, of qualities, 
Ar 27 ATTRIBUTIVEs, Words which are not 

3 3 themſelves, muſt acquire a meaning ei- 
deuming or conneQing others, which we ſhall 
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arrange under the two claſſes of DEFINITIVES and Of nouns. 
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CONNECTIYEs, each of which ſhall be examined in their 
order. 
CHAPTER I. 


Of SUBSTANTIVES. 


11. SUBSTANTIVES may be divided into two elaſſes, 
viz. thoſe which are primary, commonly called xouns; 
and thoſe of a ſecondary order, which are often ſub- 
ſtituted for nouns, and are hence called yRoNOUNS ; 
each of which we ſhall conſider ſeparately. 


SecCT. I, Of Subſtantives of the Firſt Order, 
called NouNs. 


12. Novns are all thoſe words by which objects or 
ſubſtances are denominated, and which diſtinguiſh them 
from one another, by names applicable to each, without 
marking either quantity, quality, attion, or relation. 
And as all the objects which exiſt muſt be either in 
the ſame ftate that they were produced by zature, or 
changed from their original ſtate by art, or al/tradcd 
from ſubſtances by the powers of imagination, this 
naturally ſuggeſts a diviſion of nouns into NATURAL, 
as man, vegetable, tree, &C.; ARTIFICIAL, as houſe, 
ſhip, watch, &c.; or ABSTRACT, as whiteneſs, tempe- 
rance, &c. 

13. But the diverſity of objects being ſo great as 
to render it impoſſible for any perſon to know the di- 
ſtinct names of every individual, therefore it has been 
found expedient to arrange them under certain general 
claſſes, the names of which may be more eafily ac- 
quired, ſo that by referring any unknown object to 
the claſs to which it belongs, we in ſome meaſure ſup- 
ply the want of proper names. Hence, therefore, 
each of the above ſpecies of nouns are divided into 
thoſe which denote genera, ſpecies, and individuals. 
Thus, in natural ſubſtances, animal, vegetable, and 
fofſile, denote generaz man, dog, tree, metal, are ſpe- 
cies; and Alexander, Cæſar, cab, geld, are individuals. 
In artificial ſubſtances, edifice is a genus; houſe, tower, 
church, are ſpecies; and the Vatican, Tron-church, 
and Herriot's-hiſpital, individuals. In ai/irad ſub- 
ſtances, motion is a genus; flight and courſe, are ſpe- 
cies; the fight of Mahomet, the courſe 7 4 888 
are innividuals. Each of theſe general claſſes might 
be ſubdivided into many ſmaller; but as theſe leſſer 
diviſions can only relate to the particular genius of 
different languages, it does not fall within our plan to 
conſider them. We therefore proceed to take notice 
of the accidents which accompany nouns. Of which 
kind may be reckoned number and gender. 

14. As nouns are the names of ſubſtances, and as 
there may be many ſubſtances of the ſame kind, there- 
fore nouns muſt be adapted to expreſs whether there 
is one or more of thoſe objects of which we ſpeak. 
Nouns, therefore, in every language, admit of a cer- 
tain variation to denote this circumſtance, which is 
called number. Thus, in the Engliſh language, when 
we ſpeak of a ſingle place of habitation, we call it a 
houſe ; but if of more, we call them Heuſeg. In the 


firſt of theſe caſes the noun is ſaid to be in the ſrngu- 
lar, and in the laſt caſe the plural number: nor does the 
Engliſh, or any other language except the Greek, ad- 
mit of any other variation but theſe two: and altho? 


| the Greek language admits of a particular variation of 
the 
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Of nouns. the noun called the dual number, which is a plural 


limited to two objects; yet this cannot be conſidered 
as eſſential to language; and it is perhaps doubtfu 
whether this variation ought to be conſideręd as an 
elegance or a defect in that language. | 

15. But although number be a natural accident of 

nouns, it can only be conſidered as eſſential to thoſe 
which denote genera or ſpecies, as it does not deſcend 
to individuals. Thus we ſay, animal, or animals, ve- 
getables, and foſſils ; as allo man, or men, dogs, trees, 
&c. But we only ſay, Xenophon, Caſar, Bucephalus, 
&c. in the ſingular. Nor do theſe admit of a plural, 
excepting when we conſider any proper name as a 
general appellative under which many others are ar- 
ranged, when it is no longer the name of an indivi- 
dual, but that of a ſpecies, and as ſuch admits of a 
plural; as the Alexanders, the Ptolemies, the Howards, 
the Pelhams, the Montapues, &c. The reaſon of all 
which will be obvious, if we conſider, that every genus 
may be found whole and entire in each of its /pectes ; 
for man, horſe, and dog, are each of them an entire 
and complete animal: and every ſpecies may be found 
whole and entire in each of its individuals; for So- 
crates, Plato, and Xenophon, are each of them com- 
pletely and entirely a man. Hence it is, that every 
genus, though oxkE, is multiplied into Many; and 
every ſpecies, though oxe, is alſo multiplied into 
MANY, by reference to thoſe beings which are their ſub- 
ordinater, But as n9 individual has any ſuch ſubordi- 
nates, it can never in ſtrictneſs be conſidered as many, 
and ſo is truly an 1ND1vIDUAL as well in nature as in 
name, and therefore cannot admit of number. 

16. Befides number, another accident of nouns is 
gender, the nature of which may be thus explained : 
As nouns are the names of the various objects in na- 
ture; and as the diſtinction of ſex is perceptible amon 
all thoſe objects which are animated, and as thoſe which 
are inanimate cannot admit of any ſex at all ; therefore 
all the beings which can become the objects of our ſpe- 
culation, may be conſidered as either males or females, 
or ſuch as admit of 79» ſex, and therefore may be ſaid 
to be neuter, or of either ſex. Hence, therefore, 

rammarians have made a threefold diſtinction of nouns, 
into maſculine genders, or thoſe which denote males ; 
feminine, or thoſe which denote /emales ; and neuters, 
which denote thoſe ſubſtances that admit of no ſex. 
But, although the origin of genders is thus ſo clear 
and obvious; yet every language that we know of, 
except the Engliſh, deviates the order of nature, 
and often attributes ſex to thoſe ſubſtances which are 
totally incapable of any: nay, ſome languages are ſo 
particularly defective in this reſpect, as to claſs every 
object inanimate as well as animate under either the 
maſculine or feminine gender, as they admit of no 
gender for thoſe that are of neither ſex. This is the 
caſe with the French, Italian, and Spaniſh. But the 
Engliſh, ſtrictly following the order of nature, puts 
every noun which denotes a male animal, and no o- 
thers, in the maſculine gender; every name of a fe- 
male animal, in the e-zine; and every animal whoſe 
Tex is not obvious, or known, as well as every inani- 
mote object whatever, in the neuter gender. Nor does 
this rule admit of any exceptions ; although poets take 
the liberty of perſonifying any objects they think pro- 


variations are called CAsEs. 


Cha 


per, and endow them with whatever ſex; : 
22 beſt; which ſerves admirably ts — — A 

etween the cool Janguage of philoſophy, and th 
enthuſiaſm of poetry. s 1 
17. Although Caſes are not neceſſary accidents of 
nouns ; yet as they have been often conſidered as ſuch 
it will perhaps be deemed proper to take ſome notice 
of them.— As natural objects remain the ſame, altho- 
obſerved from many different points of view, they are 
not in their own nature altered, although they ma 
be connected with others in many different ways their 
names therefore ought to remain unchanged, although 
their relations to other words may be varied. * 
ever, there are certain circumſtances in which nouns 
may be conſidered with reſpect to their relation f 
and connection with, other words, which occur ne 
frequently than others. Some languages (partieu- 
larly the Greek and Latin) expreſs ſme of theſe cir. 
cumſtances by a variation of the original noun, which 
But the Engliſh, and al- 
moſt all the modern languages of Europe, have follow. 
ed the order of nature, and allow the noun to remain 
the ſame, expreſſing its relation and conneRion with 
other words by the help of diſtin& words called pre- 
poſitions, —Which of theſe methods is beſt, it is not 

our preſent purpoſe to inquire, See Laxcuact. 
18, It has been ſuppoſed the Engliſh nouns admit 
of one variation which anſwers to the genitive caſe of 
the Latins.— Thus the word Alexander is an Engliſh 
noun in its proper form, and in that caſe which in La- 
tin would be called the Nominative. The variation 
which they called the Genitive Caſe, is expreſſed in 
Engliſh by adding the prepoſition or before the noun ; 
thus, or Alexander. But the ſame meaning may be 
conveyed by the word Alexander's; for the meaning 
is the ſame, if I fay the houſe of Alexander, or Alex- 
ander*s houſe. This, therefore, has been called a true 
inflect ion of the original noun. However, although 
this opinion has been adopted by all grammarians, it 
appears to have been adopted without ſufficient exami- 
nation, as will be evident from the following confide- 
rations. | 
There are certain circumſtances in which this ſup- 
poſed genitive cannot be ſubſtituted inſtead of the o- 
ther: for I may ſay, I ſpeak or Alexander, I wnte 
or Cxſar, I think or Pompey; but I cannot ſay, I 
ſpeak Alexander's, I write Cxfar's, or I think Pom- 
pey's. Hence theſe two are not in all caſes ſynony- 
mous terms; and therefore one of them muſt be con- 
ſidered as only accidentally coinciding with the other 
in particular circumſtances. : 
Again, every one of theſe ſuppoſed genitives can 
with propriety aſſume all the various ſigns of the dit- 
ferent caſes in the Engliſh language: for we may lay 
ſimply, as in the nominative caſe, Alexander's houſe 
but we can alſo ſay, or Alexander's houſe, TO, WITH» 
TROM, IN, BY, or FOR Alexander's houſe, &c. If this 
then be a real genitive, it requires the ſign of the ge- 
nitive, as well as of the other caſes, to explain it; 
which would be an abſurdity too great to be admitted. 
— But it may be aſked, If theſe are not _—_ to 
what claſs of words can they be referred! | 
In anſwer to this, it has been already obſerved, 
that the variety of ſubſtances is ſo great, that 3 


þup 


up, J. Fob 
F, offivle for any perſon to know the names of every 
1 = of them; and therefore, they have been arranged 
_ the ſeveral orders of gentra and ſpecies. We 
gt farther obſerve, that as the individuals are ſo ex- 
| - ingly numerous, it would be impoſſible even to 
a proper names for each, and far leſs would it 
he poſſible to make theſe names be known to every 
erlon who might accidentally ſee them: therefore, 
"hen we want to aſcertain any individua} object, and 
diſtinguiſh it from all the other individuals of the ſame 
ſmecies, we are obliged to have recourſe to particular 
epithets, or definitives, to aſcertain that individual. — 
Thus, I ſee © particular houſe which 1 want to diſtin- 
ein from other houſes : this has no particular name 
of its own: 
manner I can: and ss the ſhorteſt is always the beſt, 
ve moſt naturally denominate it from its owner or 
offfor if we know him; and therefore call it Alex- 
ander's, James's, or John's, hovſe..- Here then we 
le, that the words Alexander's, Fames's, and Fohn's, 
do not ſtand as nouns, but as articles or definitives 
ſerving to aſcertain and point out the individuahity of the 
noun with which they are joined, and are much nearer 
allied to adjectives than to ſubſtantives. Theſe, there- 
fore, like other articles, do not alter the caſe of the 
noun ; ſo that the term Alexander's houſe, is as much 
the proper name of a particular houſe, as Alexander 
or James are the proper names of particular men, 
and of conſequence may be varied through the diffe- 
rent caſes as well as the other. It is — that 
this idea never occurred to grammarians; for St Peter”s 
at Rome, and Sr? Paulis at London, are as truly the 
proper aames of theſe two noble edifices, as the No- 
taudo or the Circus are the proper names of two other 
{irutures, —We may therefore ſafely conclude, that 
the Engliſh language admits of -no caſes at all, and 
that the only effential accidents of nouns are gender 
and number. | 


SECT. II. Of Subſtantives of the Second Order, 
called PRONOUNS. | 


19. ALL converſation paſſes between individuals, 
When theſe individuals are unknown to each other, how 
ſhall the one ſpeaker addreſs the other when he knows 
rot his name; or how explain himfelf by his own 
name, of which the other is wholly ignorant? This 
might perhaps have been at firſt effected by pointing: 
but as it behoved this method to be extremely inconve- 
nent and defective, it was neceſſary that a particular 
Caſs of words ſhould be invented for this purpoſe; and as 
theſe words always ſupply the place of a noun, they 
lave been called PRONOUNS;—the nature of which may 
be explained as follows. 

20. Suppoſè the parties converſing to be wholly unac- 
quainted, and the ſubje& of the converſation to be the 
ipeaker himſelf: here, to ſupply the place of pointing, 
the inventors of language have furniſhed the ſpeaker 
vith the pronoun /; I write, I deſire: and as the 
ſpeaker is always principal with reſpect to his own diſ- 
courſe, they have therefore called this the pronoun of 
the rixs x perſon. | | 

Again, ſuppoſe the ſtfbjeR of the converſation to be 
ne party addreſſed : here; for ſimilar reaſons, they in- 
"ntedthe pronoun TH6Y9z, THOU write/?, THOU walke/?; 
Wl as the party addreſſed is next in dignity to the 


I muſt therefore aſcertain it in the beſt 
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ſpeaker, or at leaſt comes next with reference to the Pronouns. 


diſcourſe, they therefore called this the pronoun of the 
SECOND perſon. | 

But as the ſubject of the converſation may be ſome 
third obje& different from either the ſpeaker or the 
party addreſſed, another pronoun was neceſſary; and 
as this object might be either a Male or a female, or a 
neuter, it was neceſſary to have one pronoun for each 
of the genders, HE for the maſculine, su for the fe- 
mMinine, and ir for the neurer: and this, in diftin&ion 
to the former, was called the pronoun of the THIRD per- 
ſon, — Hence the diſtribution of pronouns into perſons. 

21. We have already ſeen that nouns admit of num- 
ber; pronouns, which are their ſubſtitutes, likewiſe admit 
of number. There may be many ſpeakers of the ſame 
ſentiment, as well as one who including himſelf ſpeaks 
the ſame ſentiment with many; ſpeech may likewiſe 
be addreſſed to many at a time as well to as one; and 
the ſubje& of the diſcourſe may likewiſe be MANY; 
therefore the pronoun of every one of the perſons muſt 
admit of, number, to expreſs this fingularity or plura- 
lity. Hence, therefore, the pronoun of the firſt perſon 
7, has the ploral we; that of the ſecond perſon %u, 
has the plural You; and that of the third perſon he, 
ſhe, or it, has the plural THEY, which is equally ap- 
plied to all the three genders. 

22. With regard to gender, we do not find in any lan- 
guage that the,pronquns of the Firſt or Second perſons 
admit of any diſtinction in this reſpect: nor was it ne- 
ceſſary that they ſhould; as the ſpeaker and party ad- 
dreſſed are uſually preſent with one another, this di- 
ſtinction is generally obvious from dreſs and external 
appearance. But this is not the caſe with regard to 
the pronoun of the Third perſon; of whoſe character 
and diſtinctions we often know no more than what we 
learn from the diſcourſe itſelf; and hence it is, that in 
almoſt all languages the pronoun of the third perſon 
admits of genders, as we have already ſeen the Engliſh 
admits of the triple diſtintion of maſculine, feminine, 
and neuter. —The utility of which threefold diſtinc- 
tion will be beſt ſhewn by an example. Suppoſing 
there was no ſuch diſtinct ion, and that we ſhould read 
in any hiſtory xe cauſed ym to deſtroy aim, and were 
told that the pronoun which is here thrice repeated 
ſtood cach time for ſomething different ; that is to ſay, 
for a man, for a woman, and for a city, whoſe names 
were Alexander, Thais, and Perſepolis, Taking the 
pronoun thus diveſted of its 2 it does not ap- 
pear which of the three was deſtroyed, which the de- 
ſtroyer, or which the cauſe that moved to the deſtrue- 
tiov. But there is no ambiguity when we hear the 
genders diſtinguiſhed; and when, inſtead of the ambi- 
guous ſentence, he cauſed him to deſtroy him, we are 
told with the proper diſtinctions that su cauſed nin 


to deſtroy iT. Then we know with certainty, that the 


promoter was the av9ar, that her iv{trument was the 
hero, and that the ſubje& of her cruelty was the unfor- 
tunate city. From this example we would be ſurpri- 


ſed how the Italian, French, and Spaniſh, could expreſs. 


themſelves with preciſion or elegance, with no more 
than two variations of this perſon. 

23. From the fame cauſes, as a diſt inction of gender is 
unneceſſary in the pronouns of the firſl and ſecond per- 
ſons, we ſee the reaſon why. a ſingle pronoun to each 
perſon, an J for the firſt, and a ruh for the ſecond, 
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are luſſicient for all the purpoſes of language, as theſe 
are always ſuppoſed preſent and obvious. But it is 
not ſo with reſpect to the third perſon, as the various 
relations of different objects made it neceſſary to have 
not one, but many; ſuch as, UE, SHE, ir, THIS, THAT, 
OTHER, SOME, ALL, ANY, &c. 

24. Although we have ſaid that there is only one pro- 
noun for each of the firſt and ſecond perſons, yet the 
Engliſh reader may perhaps be puzzled with finding two 
diſtin& words applied to each; I and ms, for the firſt 
perſon; THOU and THEE, for the ſecond. The learned 
reader will at once ſee that theſe two words ME and 
THEE are equivalent to the accuſative caſe of the Latin 
pronoun : but, in order to make the meaning of this 
as plain as poſſible without embarraſſing ourſelves about 
unneceſſary terms, we ſhall only obſerve, no effect can 
be produced without a cauſe, and no action can be per- 
formed without producing ſome effect. The ſame per- 
ſon may in different circumſtances be either the active 
and efficient cauſe /, or the paſſive ſubje& who ſuffers 
by, an action: ſome languages have therefore formed 
different words to expreſs the ſame object in theſe dif- 
ferent circumſtances. Thus in the Latin ſentences, 
Brutus amavit Caſſium, Brutus loved Caſſius ; and Caſ- 
fius amavit Brutum, Caſſius loved Brutus; the. word 
Brutus in the firſt, and Caſius in the ſecond, is the 
form which the noun aſſumes whea it is uſed as the ef- 
ficient cauſe; and Brutum and Caſſium the forms which 
the ſame nouns aſſume when they are repreſented as the 
paſſive ſubjects. This laſt, then, is what was called 
the accuſative caſe of the noun, and the firſt was called 
the nominative. We have already ſeen, that the Eng- 
liſh noun admits of no caſes, the active ſubje& always 
preceding the verb, and the paſſive following it; as is 
plain from the above ſentences, where Brutus and Caſ- 
ius remain unchanged in both ſituations ; and the ſame 
might be obſerved of all other modern languages: yet 
the Engliſh and all modern languages admit of a differ- 
ent word to expreſs the different ſtate of the pronouns. 
Thus, we ſay, I efteem THEE, I admire aim, | love HER: 
in all of which ſentences, /the pronoun of the firſt perſon, 
is the active; and THEE of the ſecond perſon, and uin 
and HER of the third, are the paſſive ſubjects, and are 
therefore expreſſed by the words THEE, Him, and HER. 
But if the caſe be reverſed, and the pronoun of the 

firſt perſon becomes the paſſive ſubject, and the others 
the active, they aſſume a different form; thus, THov 
eſtzemeſt, AE admires, SHE lover —mE. Hence, there- 
fore, it appears that we have two diſtia& words for 
each of theſe pronouns to expreſs the different ſtates 
in which they may be repreſented, exactly analogous 
to the nomiaative and accuſative caſes of the Romans. 
Whether theſe are to be admitted as caſes of our pro- 
nouns, or whether they may not rather be conſidered 
as diſtinct words formed for that particular purpoſe, 
is ct little conſequence for us to inquire z as, in what- 
ever light they be conſidered, this variation cannot be 
looked upon as an effentia] part of language, but on 

as a particular refinement, invented to prevent the dil. 
agreeable repetition of the pronoun, which behoved 
frequently to have happened without this contrivance. 
This ſcems to be the only reaſon why pronouns 
have been endowed with this variety, and not nouns. 
For as nouns are in themſelves greatly diverfified, the 
ſameneſs of ſounds does not here ſo often occur as it 


pronouns ; but there are others. which are derived from 
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the ſame J. Pig 
me of eve 
by this diverſity 


would have done in the-pronouns, where 
THOU, HE, sur, or ir, anſwers for the na 
* age * in nature; but, 
in the form of the words, this circumſtance ig; 
meaſure obviated. And it is probably br the — 
reaſon, that the plural of each of theſe pronouns 44 
very different from the lingular. Thus, from Jof the 
firſt perſon is formed we in the plural, and from — 
the plural vs; from THou and THEes the plurals 1 
and You; from HE, suk, — Hin, HER, and ir, the 
plurals THEY and THEM. In all of which there is 
not the leaſt reſemblance between the ſingular and 
plural of any one word; and, except in ug and a 
THEY and THEM, there is not any ſimilarity between 
what may by ſome be thought to be the different caſes 
of the ſame word, 

25. We have ſeen that the ſame object may ſome. 
times be the cauſe of an action, and ſometimes the 
object which ſuffers by it. We now obſerve, that the 
ſame object may ſometimes be, with regard to the ſame 
action, both the active cauſe and paſſive ſubject: as 
when we lay, Brutus killed himſelf. In which caſe it 
13 evident, that Brutus was both the cauſe that pro- 
duced, and the object that ſuffered by the action; the 
pronoun þimſelf being put for his name: for, were it 
not for the ſameneſs of the ſound, and the ambiguity 
which would be occaſioned by it, we might ſurely ſay, 
Brutus killed Brutus. It was therefore neceſſary to 
have a particular pronoun for the paſſive ſubjeR, in all 
thoſe caſes where the ſame obje& was the agent ; and 
on this account the word $ELF has been invented, ha- 
ving the plural SELves. This pronoun therefore, which 
ſerves on all occaſions to repreſent the action as re- 
turning upon the agent that produced it, may be call- 
ed the reciprocal pronoun; which has this peculiarity, 
that it can never ſtand by itſelf, but muſt alway have 
the aſſiſtance of the pronoun in whoſe place it is ſub- 
ſtituted; as, MYSELT, THYSELF, HIMSELF, HERSELF, 
ITSELF, with their plurals. But although this ſeems 
to have been the original uſe of this pronoun; yet, in 
the Engliſh language, its uſe has been extended fur- 
ther ; and from its always having a reference to the 
agent of any action, it has been employed to denote 
that agent by way of emphaſis, as performing the ac- 
tion without the aid or aſſiſtance of any other; as, % 
himſelf went. And from this circumſtance it has been 
further extended to denote any object as performing 
or ſuffering any thing which we would not naturally 
have expected * its known character or nature; 4 
in this ſentence: * The moſt daring of mankind are 
ſometimes ftartled before they venture upon the com- 
miſſion of any extraordinary crime; even Czfar Hin. 
SELF felt the utmoſt perturbation of mind before he 
darcd to paſs the Rubicon,” | 

26. Theſe are all that can be properly called perſonas 


them, called poſſefſive pronouns, as, MY, THY» Mink, 
H1S, HER's, ITS, Kc. the nature of which it will 

neceſſary here to explain. We have already ſhewn how 
nouns, when they came to denote poſſeſſion, were 09 
longer to be conſidered as nouns, but rather as de- 
ſinitives or articles; ſo the pronouns which we NR 
ſider, being the real ſubſtitutes of nominal articles, 
ought alſo to be conſidered 28, diſtinct class of pro- 
nomial articles; for as theſe never, in any caſe, 1 * 
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e ſubſtituted for a noun, they cannot be conſidered as 
-onouns. Grammarians have been led into the miſ- 
take of placing them under this head, becauſe they 
ire the ſubſtitutes of theſe words, which, although 
they aſſume the appearance of nouns, only — 
frm the part of deſinitives. Thus we have ſeen, 
that when we ſay, Alexander's houſe; the word Alex- 
auer can only be conſidered as a definitive: and, 
ia the ſame manner, if Alexander was the ſpeaker, 
he might ſay, my houſe ; if the party addreſſed, 
it would be, THY houſe 5 or if any third perſon, 
41s, and in the ſame manner HErs or irs, houſe. 
In all which caſes this poſſeſſive pronoun is ſubſtituted 
for that word which only ſerves to define and aſcertain 
the identity. of the noun 3 and not for the noun itſelf, 
which mult always be either expreſſed or underſtood, 
Hence the reaſon why one pronoun becomes the ſubſti- 
tute of this noun and its proper definitive, whether that 
dclinitive appears in the form of a noun or pronoun: 
for I can ſay, * Alexander's houſe is more elegant than 
Mary's, or his houſe is more elegant than hers, although 
iT neither is ſo commodious nor agreeable to live in.“ 
In which example it is plain, that the words his and 
hers are ſtrictiy the ſubſtitutes only of Alexander's and 
Mary's, and nothing more; whereas the pronoun ir 
is the ſubſtitute of the whole noun with its definitive 
Alexander's houſe, "The other clals of pronouns poſſeſ- 
five, MINE, THINE, &c. as they do not ſo much ſerve to 
ditinguiſh individuals, as to aſcertain the property of 
the thing ſpoken of, which may, in a certain ſenſe, be 
conſidered as an attribute thereof, are more nearly al- 
lied to attributives, and have therefore by ſome been 
called a4jefives. And it muſt be acknowledged, that 
theſe two claſſes of words are ſo nearly allied to one 
another, that it is difficult to aſcertain, in all caſes, the 
preciſe boundary between them. 

27. Beſides theſe, there are other words which ſome- 
times aſſume the province of pronouns, and are gene- 
rally conſidered as belonging to this claſs, although 
in many caſes improperly; ſuch as, TH1S, THAT, ANY, 
SOME, THESE, THOSE, ALL, and ſome others, which 
may be called i»zproper pronouns. To diitinguiſh 
when they may be confidered as pronouns, we may 
obſerve, that when they ſtand by themſelves, and ſup- 
ply the place of a noun, as when we ſay, THIS 1 vir- 
ue, give ne THAT, then are they pronouns. But 
when they are aſſociated to ſome noun, as when we 
lay, THIS HABIT is virtue, or THAT MAN defrauded 
ne; then, as they do not ſupply the place of a noun, 

ut only ſerve to aſcertain one, they fall rather under 
the ſpecies of definitives, or articles,» And indeed it 
mult be confeſſed, that theſe, as well as the poſſeſſive 
pronouns, are more properly adapted to define and aſ- 
<mnan individuals among nouns, than to ſupply their 
Place ; and therefore are oftener to be conlidered as 
ticles than as pronouns. The belt rule to diſtin- 
guiſh when they are to be conſidered as the one or the 
Uther, is this. "The genuine PRONOUN always and 
eh aſſuming the power of a vox, and ſupply- 
g its place. - The genuine ARTICLE never ſtands by 
ped ; but appears at all times afſſeciated to ſomething 
* ſequiring a noun for its ſupport, as much as at- 

Wives or adjetives. | 

. the three orders of pronouns already mentioned, 


* ou Prepaſitive; becauſe they are capable of 
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introducing or leading a ſentence, without having re- Prononns. 


ference to any thing previous, But there is another 
order of pronouns which can never be employed but 
to connec ſentences, and mult therefore always have a 
reference to ſome ſentence that precedes them ; as, 
WHO, WHICH, WHAT. The nature of which may be 
explained as follows. | 

29. Suppoſe I ſay, LIGHT is a body; LIGHT moves with 
| celerity; theſe would apparently be two diſtinct 
entences. But if, inſtead of the ſecond Ligur, L 
were to place the prepoſitive pronoun 1T, and ſay, 
LIGHT i a body, ir moves with great celerity; the ſen- 
tences would {till be diftint, and two. But if I add 
a connedive, (as for example, and) ſaying, LIGHT 7 
a body, AND 1T moves with great celerity; I then, by 
connection, make the two into e. Now it is in the 
united powers of a connective and another pronoun, that 
we may ſee the force and character of the pronoun 
here treated of. For if, inſtead of the words and ir, 
we ſubſtitute THAT or WHICH; ſaying, LIGHT #s 4 
body wHiChH moves with great celerity; the ſentence 
ill retains its unity, aud becomes, if poſſible, more 
compact than before. We may therefore cail this 
pronoun the $sUBJUNCTIVE; becauſe it cannot intro- 
duce an original ſentence, but only ſerves to /ubjoir 
one to ſome other which is previous. 

30. The application of this ſubjunctive, like the other 
pronouns, is univerſal. It may be the ſubſtitute of all 
kinds of ſubſtantives, natural, artificial, or abſtract ; 
general, ſpecial, or particular: for we may ſay, The 
man who, the ſhip which, Alexander who, virtue which, 
&c. Nay, it may even be the ſubſtitute of all the 
other pronouns, and is therefore of courſe expreſſive of 
all the three perſons, Thus we ſay, I who raw write, 
THOU WHO now readeſt, HE WHO now hearecth, &c. 
And thus the 8UsJuxcT1vE is truly a pronoun from 
its ſub//ztution; there being no ſubſtantive exiſting 
in whoſe place it may not ſtand. At the ſame time 1t 
is eſſentially diſtinguiſhed from the other pronouns by 
this particular, that it is not only a /ub/7itute, but like- 
wile a connedive. | 

31. As to the accidents of this pronoun: From its 
r the part of a connective, it of courſe fol- 
ows, that neither gender nor number can be conſidered 
as eſſential to it; becavſe theſe are always expreſſed 
in the preceding parts of the ſentence to which it re- 
fers; nor do we in fact find, that this pronoun, at 
leaſt in modern languages, admits of any diſtinction 
to denote zumber, although the Engliſh language ad- 
mits of one variation for the gender; as we employ 
wo for the maſculine and feminine, and WHICH for 
the neuter gender, thus: The man, or the woman, 
WHO went to Rome; the TREE which land an yonder 
plain, &c, It likewiſe admits of a variation ſimilar to 
that of the accuſative caſe; at lealt when applied to 
males or females. For when the object which it re- 
preſents is the efficieut cauſe of action, it is WHO; as, 
the man who fell, &c.; but when it is the paſſive ſub- 

ject, it then, in certain circumſtances, takes the form 
of WHOM; as, the man of waom I ſpeak; although 
this is not univerſal; as we likewiſe ſay, the man who 
was beaten. But the neuter admits of no ſuch di- 
ſtinctions, as we equally ſay, the tree wHiICH ell, or the 
tree of WHICH I ſpoke. But both of theſe admit of a 
variation to denote poſſeſſion or qualities, which is the 
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word wHoss for all genders. "Thus we ſay, Socrates 


* WHOSE only ſtudy was virtue; Elizabeth, wuosk reign 


a plorious- 

32. To conclude: We have ſeen that ſubſlantives 
are either primary or ſecondary; or, in other words, 
NOUNS or PRONOUNS. The Nouns denote ſubſtances, 
either natural, artificial, or ab/irad@; and theſe either 
general, ſpecial, or particular. The pronouns, their 
ſabſtitutes, are either prepgſitive or ſuhjundive : the 
P&AEPOSITIVE is diftinguiſhed into three orders, called 
the Fe, the /zcond, and the ird perſons; the su- 
JUNCTI1VE includes the powers of all the three, having 
ſuperadded, as of its own, the peculiar force of a con- 
nective. 


CnareTEeRrt II. 
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33. As all attributives muſt either be expreſſive of the 
attributes of sUBsTANCES, or of other ATTRIBUTES, 
we divide this claſs into two kinds; calling thoſe of 
the firit kind, aTTRIBUTIVES of the FiksT ORDER; 
and thoſe of the ſecond kind, aTTR1IBUT1vEs of the 
SECOND ORDER, 


Sect. I. Attributives of the Firſt Order. 


34. ATTR1BUTIVES are all thoſe principal words 
that denote tribute conſidered as attributes. Such, 
for example, are the words, b/ack, white, great, little, 
abe, eloquent, te write, ts walk, to ſpeak, &c. all of 
which are the attributes of ſubſtances. Thus black is 
an attribute of jet, avhite of /n5w;—wiſe and eloquent, 
as alſo, to write and ſpeak, are attributes of en. 

In examining the different attributes of ſubſtances, 
we readily perceive that ſome of them have their eſ- 
ſence in motion ; ſuch are, to walk, to fly, to ſtrike, to 
live, &c. Others have it in the privation of motion; 
as, to ſtop, to reſt, to ceaſe, to die, &c. And others 
have it in ſubjects that have nothing to do with either 
motion or its privation; ſuch are the attributes of 
great and /it{le, wiſe and fooliſh, white and black, and, 


ina word, the ſeveral quantities and gualities of all 


things. This therefore furniſhes a natural diviſion of 
attributives of this order; and grammarians have 
called all thoſe, whoſe eſſence conſiſts in »19ti9n or 
its privation, VERBS; and all the others have been 
called aDJECTives; each of which we ſhall conſider 


ſeparately. | 
I. Of VERBs. 


35. Veess are all thoſe principal words which de- 
note attributes, whoſe eſſence conſiſts in motion, or 
energies, (for we chooſe to make uſe of this laſt term, 
as it implies the exertions of the mind as well as thoſe 
of the body), or their privation. This order of attri- 
butives differs from the order called adjedtives; not 
only in the particular above-mentioned, but alſo be- 
cauſe adjectives denote only qualities or quantities, 
which do not admit of any change of ſtate; whereas 
the verbal attributives may be conſidered as in ſeveral 
different ſtates, and therefore admit of ſeveral varia- 
tions in the term employed to expreſs theſe. It may, 
in the firſt place, be conlidered as a fimple attribute 
or energy, without particularizing any circumſtance 
relating to the ſtate it may be in; as in the word to 
WRITE. Or, in the ſecond place, as theſe are all at- 


tributes which denote motions or energies, they may 
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be repreſented as in the ſtate of actual 
tion; as in the word wrrTixo, Or, laftly 

tion or energy may be finiſhed, and 15 * 
pleted; as in the word wWwRirrkEx. Hence, * ily Ing 
every verb admits of a threefold variation in = 8 
language, in each of which languages th * 

a h guag ey are diltin. 

N by ſome particular names. r grammariang 

ave given the name of the IũrIxITty r Mop to th 
original verb itſelf, and the other two variations of 5 
are both diſtinguiſhed by the name of FARYIeIFLeR; 
that variation which exhibits the verb in its ſtate f 
energy being called the ParTiCieLE prESEND or 4c. 
TIVE, and the other variation is called the PARTICIPLE 
PERFECT Or PAST. 

36. Thele variations of the verb are founded in the 
nature of things, and therefore muſt be found in eve 
language under ſome form or other. As to the other 
ſuppoſed variations of verbs relating to perſon, num. 
ber, time, &c. the ſlighteſt reflection on this ſubject will 
ſhew, that a verb, conſidered as a hmple attributive 
can admit of none of theſe affections, but mult for 
ever remain the ſame at all times and in all ſituations 
whatever; for who does not ſee, that the attribute 7; 
write is the ſame whether it is poſſeſſed by you, by me, 
or by any number of different perſons? Nor does this 
attribute ſuffer any change, whether it is repreſented 
as having been exerted a ?houſand years ago, or at thi; 
preſent moment, or at any other aſſignable period of du- 
ration ; but, like every other attribute, it muſt remain 
for ever the ſame. For however ſul/?ances may vary 
with time, and be inceſſantly changing; yet attributes 
of every fort are altogether beyond its power. And 
we mult eaſily perceive, that the attribute which is ex- 
prefſed by the word Goop, is the ſame now as it was 
at the creation, or will be while the world exiſts. And 
in the ſame manner, te walk, to write, to fly, denote 
attributes, which muft each of them preſerve their 
own particular nature during all the ſucceſſive ages of 
time. Hence therefore we ſee, that the verbal attri- 
bute muſt for ever remain in that ſtate, or modifica- 
tion, in which it is at firſt repreſented. Nor can it 
ſuffer any change, however different the circumſtances 
may be in which it can be applied in language. All, 
therefore, that can be ſaid of theſe ſeveral variations 
with which grammarians have uſually endowed verbs, 
is this, That, as an attributive, it hath ſuch an inti- 
mate connection with a ſubſtantive, as neceſſarily to 
be united with one, before it can make a principal fi- 
gure in language: and as that union may be reprei-nt- 
ed as taking place at different times, and under diffe- 
rent circumſtances, the inventors of ſome languages 
have contrived to expreſs theſe different connections by 
a ſingle word, inſtead of doing it by different words, 
as the thing in itſelf would naturally require; in tue 
ſame manner as thoſe who ufe the ſhort-hand method 
of writing, make a ſingle character expreſs a whole 
word or [ And as it was moſt natural for the 
contrivers of theſe words to derive them from the = 
itſelf of which they are compounded, they have cc : 
of them become a real variation of the original wr 
which expreſſes the verbal attribute; and, from 15 
being a variation of the verbal word, they have at 46 
come to be conlidered as an eſſential variation of the 


verb itſelf, which has occaſioned thoſe contradidtor7 


1 12 cet 
definitions, and that confuſion of ideas, which we yeah 
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motion or exer- Ven 


(hap. Wl 


TR 
- conſider language as in itſelf, without regarding 


mong all writers on this ſubjeck. But as we 


the particular forms under which it may appear, we 
muſt reject all theſe variations of - perſons, numbers, 


modes, and tenſer, which the verb itſelf has uſually 


been ſuppoſed to undergo; and conſider them, not as 


eſential variations of the verb itſelf, but as variations 
produced in langua by the combination of the verb 
with other parts of ſpeech; and, therefore, relating 
to ſintax, and of courſe belonging to thoſe gram- 
matical diſquiſitions alone which treat of the —_ 
rities of any particular language. But as theſe varia- 
tions have been ſo univerſally conſidered as eſſential 
parts of the verb itſelf, and as the terms which this 
diviſion of the verb have introduced into grammar are 
ſo frequently to be met with, it will be neceſſary to 
explain, in ſome meaſure, the meaning of theſe ſeve- 
ral terms. 

37. In the natural world, no attribute can poſſibly 
exiſt without a ſubſtance to which it belongs, nor any 
ſubſtauce without poſſeſſing certain attributes. So ne- 
ceſſary and intimate is the connection between theſe, 
that it is as impoſſible to ſeparate them, as to create 
or annihilate the ſeveral ſubſtances that poſſeſs theſe 
attributes. But although we are thus circumſcribed 
as to our bodily powers, the mind admits not of ſuch 
limitation 3 but can, with the utmoſt facility, ſeparate 
every quality from every object whatever, and conſi- 
der them apart; as, colour without ſuperficies, ſuperfi- 
cies without ſolidity, or weight without matter, &Cc. 
and, when thus ſeparated, apply them to what objects, 
and in what manner, it pleaſes. In this manner the 
mind abſtracts thoſe attributes which denote -otions 
or energiet from their agents or energizers, in the ſame 
way as it abſtracts gualities from their ſubſtances. And 
it is theſe energies thus abſtracted, which form that 
ſpecies of words called verbs; in the ſame manner as 
thoſe attributes which denote guantities and gualities ab- 
lirafted from their neceſſary ſubſtances, form adjedaives. 
Thus, the term to walk, denotes a particular energy as 
conſidered perfectly apart from every energizer, in the 
lame manner as the word ges denotes a certain guality 
without regard to any particular ſub/ance, 

38. Here then we diſcover a moſt eſſential difference 
between the order of nature, and that repreſentation 
of it which man makes by means of words. For in 
Mature, every quality mult at all times be united with 
ſome ſubſtance, nor can ever be exhibited ſeparate 

rom it; but in language, every attributive, if it be 
couſidered at all, mult be ſeparated from the object to 
which it naturally belongs. Hence we ſee the reaſon 
why, in language, every energy and energizer, not on- 
na be conſidered ſeparately, but 2 for ever re- 
man ſeparate, unleſs they be united by ſome other 
Pocher than what is neceſſarily their own. For the at- 
mute to aorite, can no more be united to may its pro- 
per energizer, than a motion could commence without 
3 and till this attribute is united to its proper 
r it muſt remain in a great meaſure dead and 
S cacious in language. —'To communicate lite and e- 
f BY» therefore, to this inert attribute, it mult be united 
the N 5.24 energizer ; which can only be effected by 
day wy of an afſertion of the ſpeaker himſelf ; which 

hf, N conſidered as the fame with regard to lan- 
blage, as life is in the natural world. 
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39. It is evident, that, by the aſſiſtance of an aſſer- 
tion, the ſpeaker is enabled to unite any energy to any 
particular energizer, and thus, without making any 


change upon the attribute itſelf, repreſent a variety of 


changes produced upon other bodies by its means. — 
Thus, if I ſay, I write, what do I more than aſſert 
that I myſelf am poſſeſſed of that particular attribute 
denoted by the verb 79 write? If I ſay, You write, 
or He writes, what do I more than aſſert that another 
perſon is poſſeſſed of that particular attribute or ener- 
2 ?— If I ſay, He vip write, I only aſſert that the 
ame attribute was poſſeſſed at another time, by the 
ſame perſon, as before. Hence, therefore, by the 
help of this aſſertion of the ſpeaker, we are enabled 
to join this particular attribute to many different ener- 
gizers, as well as to repreſent theſe different combi- 
nations as occurring at many different times ; ſo that 
the ſame attribute may tbus be made to appear under 
a great many different circumſtances, and exhibit a 

reat variety of changes upon other objects, although 
itſelf remains unchanged ; the ſeveral variations which 
we perceive, only relating to the objects with which it 
is combined, or the means by which that union is ef- 
fected.— In the ſame manner it often happens, that 
any obje& in nature, a houſe, for example, may appear 
extremely different when viewed from different ſituations. 

40. From the intimate connection that takes place 
between the energy, the energizer, the afſertion, and 
time, theſe ſeveral acceſſories have been conſidered as 
eſſential parts of the verb; and therefore ſome gram- 
marians have defined a verb to be A word denoting an 
energy, with time, and an aſſertion. But if we were 
thus to confound things with thoſe which may neceſ- 
ſarily accompany them, we could never arrive at aclear 
perception of any ſubje&t whatever. But not to en- 
ter into the arguments that might be produced to ſhew 
the impropriety of this definition, we ſhall only ob- 
ſerve, that by the univerſal acknowledgment of all 
uu this cannot be juſt. For they unanimouſ- 

y agree, that the infinitive mode is not only @ part of 
every verb, but the m9? eſential part; as it forms the 
root from which all the other parts are derived. But 
as this mode neither denotes either time or an aſſer- 
tion, it is evident that theſe, even by their own ac- 
knowledgment, can be at belt but acceſſories, and not 
eſſential parts of the verb, 

41. From theſe arguments, therefore, we muſt con- 
clude, that the verb itſelf admits of no other variations 
but thoſe already taken notice of ;—that before it can 
produce any active effect in language, like every other 
attribute, it muſt be united to ſome proper energizer; 
—that this union in language can never be effected but 
by means of an exertion of the vital powers of the 
ſpeaker, whereby he either publiſhes his perception 
thereof, or his will that it ſhould be ;—and that this 
union may be repreſented as taking place at all the 
different times that can be aſſigned. Theſe, therefore, 
are each of them neceſſary accompaniments of a verb, 
but each of them ſeparate and diſtinct in their own na- 
ture, not only from this verb, but from one another ; 
and it becomes an eſſential part of the ſyntax of every 
language, to conſider the various ways in which theſe 
can be combined and affect one another. —Nay, ſo in- 
timate has this connection been thought to be by ſome, 


that the contrivers of certain languages have arranged 
19 H 2 them 
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them under particular claſſes, for the ſake of diſtinct- 
neſs and preciſion. — The form which a verb aſſumed, 
when thus varied in all the ways that their particular 
language would admit of, was called the conjuGa- 
rio of the verb; the ſeveral parts of which may be 
underſtood from the following ſketch. . | 
42. When the verb is conſidered under the compound 
form of which we now ſpeak, it ean admit of varia- 
tions chiefly" in three reſpects. For, firit, ſuppoſing 
the attribute, the energizer, and the time when that 
attribute was exerted by the energizer, to be the ſame; 
a variation may be occaſioned by a change being pro- 
duced in the perception or volition of the ' ſpeaker, 
(which, for brevity, we will call the afertion), as in 
theſe examples: 7 write, $CR1BO ; I. may write, SCR1- 
BAM; do you write, SCRIBE, The variations produ- 
ced by this means have been called nopts. Secondly, 
Suppoling the attribute, the energizer, and the afer- 
ti;n, to be the ſame ; a change may be produced in the 
time, as in thele examples : 1 do write, scRIBO; I have 
vriten, SCRIPSI; ſhall writc, SCRIBAM, &c. The varia- 
tions produced from this cauſe have been called TENSEs. 
And thirdly, Suppoſing the attribute, the time, and the 
aſſertion, to remain unchanged, there may be a difference 
in the exergizer; and this likewiſe admits of a diviſion: 
for as the energizer may be only one or more perſons, 
it muſt have a variation into ſingular and plural on 
theſe accounts; as in theſe examples: / write, sCr1- 
BO; thou writeſt, sekigis; he writes, $CRIBIT ; and 
and in the plural, ue write, $crIBIMUS; ye aurite, 
SCRIEITIS ; they write, SCRIBUNT. Tbe variations 
produced from this cauſe have been called SON and 
NUMBER, Theſe are all the variations which have 
been made in the Latin or Greek languages ; and' 
therefore our grammarians, who have adopted every 
idea they have of grammar from theſe languages, 
mention no more: but it was not neceſſary that they 
ſhould have ſtopt here; for an attribute is ſurely as 
ſuſceptible of the diſtinction of ſex as of perſon, ſo 
that they might have had a variation for Gender alſo; 
and inſtead of having one word sc&1B1T to anſwer for 
all the three genders, he, /he, or it writes, they might 
have had three different words.—The compoſers of 
the Hebrew language have adopted this plan, and ad- 
mit of two variations on this account. And the Ruſſian 
language admits of a like variation in their verb for 
theſe genders ; as in this example: o) ZOHELAL, he 
has done; ONA ZOHELALA, ſhe has done, & c. But as 
the two languages above-mentioned do not admit of 
this diſtinction, therefore all the variations that our 
verbs are {aid to admit of are Mops, which include 
within them TENSES, which include under them PEA“VͤE 
$ONS, under which head is included XUMBER ; and 
theſe are all the parts into which a conjJuGaT10N has 
been divided. As to what concerns the nature and 
leſſer diſtinctions of each of theſe, the following gene- 
ral remarks may be ſufficient, 

43. With regard to nopts; as this relates ſolely to 
the perception or valition of the ſpeaker, it neceſſari- 
ly follows, that there ought to be a diſtin&t and par- 
ticular MODE for each diverfity that there can be in his 
manner of perceiving or willing any thing whatever, 
the principal of which are the following. 

If we ſimply declare that we perceive any objeR, or 
that ſuck a thing is or will be, without any limitation 


P. 


or contingency, it forms what has been called the br. ve 


CLARATIVE or INDICATIVE MODE; as, / urite. A 
gain, if we fimply repreſent it to be within our 4-0. 
or to depend upon our choice, it forms two other 3/5 
which may be called the rorexT1 AL, as, [can wh n 
or the ELECTIVE, as, I May aurite. In the ſame — 
ner, if the ſpeaker repreſents himſelf, or any other ob 
ject, as determined to perform any action, or as aw 
felled to it, or as it is his duty to perform it; theſe 
form ſo many diſtin modes, which may be called the 
the DETERMINATIVE, as, I will write; the compyr. 
SLVE, as, I muſt write; and OBLIGAT1vs, as, I hould 
write. But although each of theſe repreſents the 
ſpeaker as perceiving the agent under a diſſerent lipht 
with reſpect to the action; yet as all of them, vhs. t 
the indicative, agree in this, that however mock they 
may repreſent it as the duty or inclinatien, &c. of the 
agent to perform any action with which they are aſſu- 
ciated, yet as they are ſtill of the nature of contingents 
which may never take effect, they are frequently ſub- 
joined to any other verb; therefore the Latins have 
comprehended all of theſe under one mode, which they 
have called the 8UBJUncTive, We only take notice 
of this circumſtance here, to ſhew, that however na- 
turally ſentences may be diſtinguiſhed into modes, ac- 
cording to the different fituation of the ſpeaker; yet 
as the whole order of the variation of words in the 
conjugation of a verb is merely arbitrary, thoſe who 
inveut them may arrange them into what order they 
pleaſe, and call them by what names they may think 
moſt proper. But, however they may vary the 
names or external arrangement, this does not affect the 
things themſelves. For, by whatever name the mode 
may be known which comprehends the words exprei- 
ſive of theſe ſeveral meanings, the ſentences formed 
by theſe will be either potential, obligative, compulſisve, 
&c. as above explained. 

All theſe modes above-mentioned only relate to the 
different perceptions of the ſpeaker. But as man is not 
only endowed with the powers of perception, but thoſe 
of volition alſo, he mult have words to expreſs theſe ; 
which forms another order of modes. As he is not 
only dependent himſelf, but bas others depending upon 
him, he may command, intreat, beg, pray, abi / lo, in- 
guire. Hence, therefore, ſo many different orders of 
modes, the 1MPERATIVE, REQUISITIVE, FRECAT1VE, 
OPTATITE, INTERROGATIVE, &c. to which may be 
added the vocaTive. But although each of thele dit. 
plays a diſtin affection of the ſpeaker, yet grammart- 
ans have allotted only one variation of the verb for 
all of theſe purpoſes, called the 1MPERATIVE MODE; 
all the other volitions being expreſied by this, or lome 
other modes, by the help of particular contrivances, 
which are different in diflerent languages. ; 

44. With regard to that variation of the verb which 
relates to time, called TERNSES: As an action or event 
may be repreſented as happening at any aſſiguable pe- 
riod of time, it is neeeflary to divide that duration 
into certain parts, that we may be able to repreſent the 
different relations which events bear to one another 
with reſpect to this particular. The firlt and mott 0 
vious diviſion of time is into preſent, paſt, and future 
But we may go farther ſtill in our divitions of time. 
For as time paſt and future may be inficitely extend” 
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lar times paſt, and in univerſal time future many par- 
weular times future, ſume more, ſome leſs remote, and 
correſponding to each other under different relations. 
Even preſent time, however, in ſtrict phyſical truth, 
it may be incapable of it, is by the power of the ima- 
nation brought to admit of theſe differences, and as 
neceſſarily implies fome degree of extenſion, as every 
wen line however minute: And hence it is not ſuffi- 
dient for language to denote INDEFINITELY mere paſt, 
preſent, or future times; but on many occaſtons to DE- 
rr with more preciſion what A of paſt, preſent, 

or future, is meant. 46 
5. 'Tenſes, therefore, or thoſe variations of a verb 


which denote a difference of ime only, may be all di- 


vided into PRESENT, PAST, and FUTURE; each of 
which may be ſubdivided into DEFINITE and INDEFI- 
airs, The definite tenſes are thoſe where the particu- 
Jr infant of time, whether preſent, paſt, or future, 
is pointed out, The indefinite are thoſe where paſt, 
preſent, or future time 18 indicated in general, without 
coulining it to a particular inſtant in either of theſe 
caſes. Theſe have been diſtinguiſhed among gram- 
marians by the name of aorIsTs.—'Thus when Mil- 


ton makes Adam ſay, 


Millions of ſpiritual creatures walk the earth, 
Unſeen, both when we wake and when we ſleepy 


the verb WALK means not that they were walking at 
that inſtant only when Adam ſpoke, but indefinitely in 
any inſtant whatever. Solikewiſe, when the ſame au- 
thor calls hypocriſy 


—— theonly evil which wALKsS 
Inviſible except to God alone, 


the verb wal ks has the like aoriftical Ggnification. He 
WENT, Je FELL, are aori/ts of the paſt, as they do not 
ſpecify any particular inſtant, but refer to paſt time in 
general, So likewiſe in the legiſlative ſentences, u 
halt not kill, thou ſhalt nat fleal, &c. the ſame aoriſ- 
tical meaning is perceived, as the prohibition does not 
rclate to any paricular time future, but is extended 
definitely to every time ſuture. 
46. But it is not ſufficient for a language to denote 
lime in this indefinite manner: it is neceſſary likewife 
that it ſhould be capable of ſpecifying any particular 
ſtant of time in an exact and definite manner. Thus, 
it, inſtead of the word walk in the firſt ſentence 
*vove quoted, we were to put ARE WALKING, it 
brings down the verb to denote'a particular' time, 
and ſpecifies that theſe ſpiritual creatures are, at that 
"ry ſtant in which Adam ſpeaks, walking upon the 
eh unſeen, In like manner, in the {ccond ſentence, 
i the word WALKS were changed to 18 WALKING, 
i denotes, that hypocriſy, at that particular inſtant 
u which the ſentence was pronounced, was walking 
milble opon the earth. And in the ſame manner, 
"3 WALKING, Or WILL BE WALKING, each of them 
ante that theſe energies were or «ill be exerted at 
. ſpeciſied time. Theſe, therefore, form 
8 many diſtinct definite tenſes, under whatever techni— 
name theſe may be known. | 
Bl 2 then we may ſee the uſe of that diſtinct ion 
3 y _ ſtates of the verb, into the verb properly 
lite th aud participles, For as-the verb itſelt ex- 
5 lie word as altogether jn/efrite ; when this is 
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joined to its proper energizer, it forms all theſe ix pE- 
FINITE TENskEs Which our language requires. Thus, 
T write, I did write, I will write, I may write, I 
can write, &c. each of them, although they repreſent 
the attribute as united to the energizer in ſome paſt, 
preſent, or ſuture time, do not ſpecify any particular 
inſtant, and are therefore ſo many aoriſts or indefinite 
tenſes, Whereas in the participle the attribute is re- 
preſented as in a ſtate of exertion, it neceſſarily fol- 
lows, that if it be ever united to its energizer, it muſt 
point ovt the particular inſtant when that union took 
effect, and of conſequence form as great a variety of 
DEFINITE TEN&ES as the verb forms of indefinite. 
Thus, I am writing, neceſſarily implies that I am 
actually exerting this particular energy at the very i- 
ſtant that I * *. it. So likewiſe, if I ſay, I ava 
auriting, it indicates, that at one particular inſtant of 
paſt duration, to which this has a reference, I was 
actually employed in that particular occupation. This 
inſtant is generally fixed by ſome collateral circum- 
ſtance ; as, „ upon the twentieth day of Augult laſt, 
at twelve o'clock, I was writing ;** or, „ when the 
thunder broke upon the tower in my neighbourhood, 
I was writing,” &. And the ſame may be ſaid of 
future time; as, “ to-morrow at ten o'clock 7 /hall 
be writing,” &c. In all of which caſes it is obvious, 
that a particular 2-w or inſtant is pointed out, in 
which the attribute is repreſented as united to its pro- 
per energizer. We might here proceed to ſhew the 
various times that each of theſe different ſtates of the 
verb might be made to indicate; the number of 7 
that each mode admitted of; the ſeveral changes that 
might be produced by joining the participle perfect 
with any object; which cannot be here called the 
energizer, but the ſubjed ; for as the energy is by this 
participle repreſented as compleated, if it has any con- 
nection with any perſon, as the attribute cannot be 
affected by any energizer after it is compleated, it 
mult of neceſſity affect the perſon, inſtead of being 
affected by it; and hence it is that the ſeveral varia- 
tions produced by this participle perfect have been 
called the PpAssVWE voice of the verb. But as all 
theſe particulars only relate to the conſtruction of one 
particular language, it would lead us a great deal too 
far from the particular ſubje& of which this article 
treats, We ſhall therefore only obſerve, that beſides 
the above variations of the verb, which the Greeks 
and Romans bave thought proper to make, the terms 
of which we have adopted ; there are many others 
that they might with equal propriety have made, but 
which they rather choſe to expreſs by the help of 
other words called adverbs. But ſome other languages 
have gone further in this reſpect, and endowed their 
verbal word with ſeveral variations to expreſs ſeveral 
other circumſtances than they do. This is particularly 
the caſe with the Hebrew language, which, beſides 
the variation for gender above-mentioned, has allotted 
certain other variations of its verb to expreſs ſeveral 
other circumſtances, Thus, rAx Ap in that language 
ſigniſies he viſiled; PAKEDA, ſhe viſited, &c.; PIKKED, 
he viſited diligently; uE HKI, he made him viſit; aud 
HETHPEKED, he viſited himſelſſs In this manner is 
every verb in that language varied; and each of theſe 
different conjugations of their verb admits of a parti- 
cular variation for the paſſive of each, Hence, there- 


fore, 
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fore, the conjugation of a verb in that language 
admits of a great many variations which neither the 
Greeks nor Romans were aquainted with: for beſides 
the diſtinctions of modes, tenſes, perſons, and number, 
they have divided their verb into ſo many diſtinct 
divibons to anſwer for theſe diſtinctions above men- 
tioned, which they have denominated KAL, ringt, 
HIPHIL, and HITHPAHEL. with their paſſives x!PHAL, 
PUHAL, and HOPHAL ; each of which admit of varia- 
tions through all the modes, tenſes, perſons, numbers, 
and genders which any of their verbs admit of. 

48. The only uſe which we meant to make of theſe 
obſervations on the Hebrew verbs, is this : That as 
the authors, who have formed their idea of grammar 
from the forms which the ſeveral parts of ſpeech admit 
of in the Greek and Latin languages, have ſuppoſed 
that every variation which thek languages admitted 
of was a natural and neceſſary part of language; and 


that therefore every languuge which did not admit of 


the ſame number of variations, with theirs, in every 
part of ſpeech, was in ſo far defective and incomplete; 
ſo, for the ſame reaſon, an author who had formed 
his idea of grammar upon the model of the Hebrew 
tongue, would as naturally ſuppoſe, that the ſeveral 
variations which the verb admitted of in his own 
favourite language were eſſential and neceſſary ; and 
that, of conſequence, every language which did not 
admit of as many variations was imperfe& and incom- 
plete. But to any one who conſiders this matter with 
attention, it will appear, that there could be no end 
to theſe unneceſſary diſcuſſions and groundleſs claims 
of fancied ſuperiority : for if compound words have 
ſuch 2n advantage over ſimple, the Chineſe language, 
in which we are told almoſt every ſentence has a parti- 
cular compound character to expreſs it, muſt be by 
far the moſt perfect in the world; but ſo far is this 
from being the caſe, that every one allows it to be the 
rooſt imperfe& and incomplete. The only method, 
therefore, which remains for us to conſider this ſub- 
ject is, to diſregard every particular form of language, 
and conſider the words in themſelves, as directed of 
every extrancous circumſtance, and obſerve what vari- 
ations they neceſſarily require, allowing every particu- 
lar language to compound theſe with one another in 
what manner it ſhall think proper. It is in this 
manner we have conſidered the verbal attributives, 
and endeavoured to diſentangle them from thoſe un- 
neceſſary fetters with which they have been loaded, 
and reſtore them to their own original freedom. 

49. Beſides the variations above-mentioned, verbs 
have been diſtinguiſhed from one another in a different 
manner; the names and nature of which may be thus 
explained. 

We have already ſcen, that all verbs, as they de- 
note energter, neceſſarily have reference to certain 


energizing ſubſiances. For, how could there be ſuch 


energies as to live, to fly, to wound ? &c. were there 
not ſuch beings as men, birds, fewords, & c. Farther, 
every energy not only requires an energizer, but is 
neceſſarily converſant about ſome ſubject. For ex- 
ample, if we ſay, Brutus laves, we mult needs ſupply 
—loves Cato, Caſſius, or ſome one. And thus it is, 
that every energy is neceſſarily ſituated between two 
ſubſtantives, an energizer which is active and a ſub- 
Jet which is paſive, If the energizer leads the 
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ſentence, the energy has been ſaid to follow its 


racter, and becomes what we call a vzez active. 


thus we ſay, BxuTus aur, Brutus lover. On the 


contrary, if the paſſive ſubje& be principal, it ig fa 
to follow the character of this too, — 1 
we call a vERR PASSIVE: thus we ſay, PorTia 
AMATUR, Portia is loved. But in ſome verbs it hay. 
pens, that the energy always keeps within the ener. 
{9's and never paſſes out to any extraneous ſubject. 
hus, when we lay, Ceſar walketh, Cæſar ſitteth, it 
is impoſſible that the energy ſhould paſs out, becauſe 
both the energizer and the paſſive ſubje@ are united in 
the ſame perſons For what is the cauſe of this 
walking or fitting? it is the will and vital power. 
belonging to Cefar : And what is the ſubje& made ſo 
to move or fit? it is the body and limbs belonging alſo 
to the ſame Cæſar. This ſpecies of verbs have been 
by grammarians diſtinguiſhed by the name of vers 
NEUTER, as if they were void both of action and 
þaſſion, when perhaps they may be rather ſaid to imply 
both, It is in this manaer, that verbs have been 
diſtinguiſhed into the three claſſes of a&ive, paſſive, 
and neuter. Theſe, however, might with more pro- 
priety be divided into two claſſes, which might be 
called verbs TRANSIT1vE, and XOT TRANSITIVE; the 
firſt claſs including all thoſe verbs which are uſually 
called afive, with the paſſes belonging to them ; for 
it is evident, that theſe paſſives are not verbs them- 
ſelves, but a variation only of a verb; and the ſecond 
claſs including thoſe verbs commonly called neuter. 
Some languages, as the Greek and French, have 
another claſs of verbs, which are called by the firſt 
VERBS MIDDLE, and by the laſt xEcIyrROCAL vErBs; 
which are employed to denote that ſtate of any tran- 
ſitive verb, when the energizer himſelf becomes the 
ſubject; as thus, Brutus Bled himelf, &. But as 


theſe only expreſs a ſlight variation of an accompani- 3 


ment of a verb, they have no claim to be conſidered 
as a diſtiuct ſpecies, 


II. Of ApjERCTIVEsã. 


50. AnJecTives are all thoſe words which denote 
attributes whoſe efſence does not conſiſt in motion 
or its privation : or, in other words, they are thoſe 
words which denote the attributes of quantity, qua- 
lity, and relation; ſuch as, many, few, great and 
little, black and white, good and bad, double, treble, 
quadruple, &c. 

As theſe attributes admit of no change of (tate, 
nor can be effected by the variations of time, or any 
other accident, but are in their own nature perfectly 
fixed and invariable, the words which expreſs _ 
ought to be in all ſituations and on all occaſions the 
ſame. For as the qualities g29d or bad, hlack or white, 


admit of no change in their own nature, whether they | 


be applied to a man, to a woman to many or to * 
neither ought the word which expreſles any one 
theſe attributes in ſtrictneſs to admit of any Fr 
whether it be joined to one or other of _— 0 
tives. So that although, in ſome languages, re 


particular conſtruction of the other parts of ſpeech, 


it has been found neceſſary to endow their adjectives 
with the threefold diſtinction of gender, ert * 
caſe ; yet this muſt only be conſidered as an acc! Tm 
variation occaſioned by particular cireumſtances, 
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acquainted with) molt ſtritly obſerves ; as we ſay 
equally, 4 good man, or a good Woman, a good houſe ; 
or good Men, good houſer, &C. 

it has probably been from obſerving that the 
adjectives in ſome particular languages are endowed 
with variations conformable to the gender, number, and 
caſe of their ſubſtantives, that grammarians have been 
ed into the ſtrange abſurdity of ranging them with 
nouns, and ſeparating them from verbs ; though with 
reſpe& to verbs they are perfectly homogeneous, and 
with reſpect to nouns they are quite the contrary. 
Atj-Rives are homogeneous with reſpe to verbs, 
a; hoth ſorts denote attributes; they are hetergeneous 
with reſpect to nouns, as never properly denoting ſub- 
WIICES» 
# 51. Beſides original adjectives, there 4s another claſs 
which are formed from ſubſtantives. Thus when we 
lay, the party of Pompey, the ſtyle of Cicero, the phileſo- 
ply of Seerates; in theſe caſes, the party, the ſtyle, 
and philoſophy ſpoken of, receive a ſtamp and cha- 
utter from the perſons they reſpect, and actually paſs 
into attributives, and as ſuch aſſume the form of ad- 
jectiven. And hence we ſay, the Pompeian party, the 
Cic:ronian ſtyle, and the Socratic philoſophy. In like 
manner, for a trumpet of braſs, we ſay, a braſen 
trumpet ; for a crown of gold, a golden crown, & e. 
Eren pronomial ſubltances admit the like mutation ; 
as, inſtead of ſaying the book cf me, of thee, or of him, 
we ſay, my book, thy book, his book, &c. Yet it 
muſt be acknowledged, that theſe, as they often ſerve 
rather to define a noun than to denote any quality ap- 
pertaining to it; they partake more of the nature of 
articles than adjedives ; ſo that it is in many caſes 
dificult to aſcertain exactly to which claſs they are 
to be refered. But of this we have already taken par- 
ticular notice, 

The nature of theſe variations of adjectives, which 
lere been called degrees of compariſon, will be more 
properly explained under the following ſection. 


dcr. II. Of Attributives of the Second Order, 
called ADVERBS. 


52. As the Attributives hitherto mentioned denote 
the attributes of ſubſtances, fo there is an inferior claſs 
hem which denote the attributes only of attributes. 
To explain theſe by examples of either kind : When 
ve ſey, „ Cicero and Pliny were both of them e/2- 
ſent; Statius and Virgil both ef them wrete;“ in 
heſe inſtances, the attributes eloquent and aurote, are 
amediately referable to the ſubſtantives Cicero, V ir gil, 
ke.: As, therefore, denoting the attributes of ſub- 
Ace, we call them ATTRIBUTIVES OF THE FIRST 


_ But when we ſay, „ Pliny was moderately 
NN but Cicero exceedingly eloquent; Statius 
e 


differently, but Virgil wrote admirably:“ in 
5 inſtances, the attributives moderately, exceeding- 
W and admirably, are not referrable to /ub- 
n ver, but to other attributes that is, to the words 

bent and wrote « As, therefore, denoting attri- 


theſe 
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a the leaſt eſſcniial to language, but rather a 
deviation from the order of nature, which wonld re- 
ire them to be kept invariably the ſame in all caſes. 
This order, the Engliſh language (which in this and 
moſt every other caſe is moſt ſtrictly conformable to 
the nature of things than any other language we are 


butes of attributes, we call them ArTRIBUTI VES or 
THE SECOND ORDER. Theſe have been by gramma- 
rians, called AbpyERBSS. And indeed, if we take the 
word VERB iu its moſt comprehenſive fignification, as 
including all the words which denote the attributes of 
ſubſtances, (which was the ſenſe in which Ariflotle 
and many of the moſt ancient grammarians employed 
it), we ſhall find the name apvrrs to be a very juſt 
appellation, as denoting a part of ſpeech the natural 
appendage of verbs, So great is this dependence in 
3333 ſyntax, that an aaverb can no more 

ubſift without its verb, than a verb can ſubſiſt with- 
out its ſ/ul/tantive. 

53. Among the attributes of ſubſtances are recko- 
ned quantities and qualities. Thus we ſay, a white 
garment, a high mountain, &c. Now ſome of theſe 
quantities and qualities are capable of intenſian and 
remiſſion. Thus we ſay, a garment EXCEEDINGLY 
white, a Mountain TOLERABLY OF MODERATELY high. 
Hence, then, one copious ſource of ſecondary at- 
tributives, or adverbs, to denote theſe two, that is, 
intenſion and remiſſion; ſuch as, greatly, vaſtly, entreme- 
ly, ſufficiently, moderately, tolerably, indifferently, &c. 

But where there are different intenſions of the ſame 
attribute, they may be compared together : thus, if 
the garment A be ExCEEDINGLY white, and the gar- 
ment B be MoDERATELY white, we may ſay, the gar- 
ment A is mMoRE white than the garment B. In theſe 
inſtances, the adverb mort not only denotes intenfion, 
but relative inten/ion. Nay, we flop not here, as we 
not only denote intenſion merely relative, but relative 
intenſion than which there is none greater. Thus we 
not only ſay, the mountain A is mort high than the 
mountain B, but that it is the mosT high of all moun- 
tains. Even verbs properly ſo called, as they admit 
of /imple intenſions, ſo they admit alſo of theſe compa- 
rative ones, Thus, in the following example, Fame 
he LOVETH MORE than riches, but virtue of all things 
he LOVETH MOST; the words MoRE and Most denote 
the different comparative intenſions of the verbal at- 
tribute /veth. 

54. Hence the riſe of cou ARISN0Rx of adjectives, 
and of its different degrees, which cannot well be 
more than the two ſpecies above-mentioned ; one to 
denote /imple exceſs, and one to denote ſuperlatic:. 
Were we indeed to introduce more degrees than theſe, 
we ought perhaps to introduce infinite, which is ab- 
ſurd. For why ſtop at a limited number, when in al] 
ſubjeQs ſuſceptible of intenſion the intermediate ex- 
ceſſes are in a manner infinite ? There are infinite de- 
grees of more white, between the firſt imple white, and 
the ſuperlative a .,; and the ſame may be ſaid of 
more great, more ſtrong, ore minute, &. The 
doctrine of grammarians about three ſuch degrees of 
compariſon, which they call the tive, the compara- 
tive, and the ſuperlative, muſt be abſurd ; both be- 
cauſe in their politive there is no compariſon at all, 
and becauſe their ſuperlative is a comparative as much 
as their comparative itſelf. Examples to evince this 


may be met with every where; Socrates was the MosT 
WISE of all the Athenians ; Homer was the Most su- 
LIME of all prets, &c. 

55. The authors of language have in ſome inſtan- 
ces contrived a way to retrench theſe comparative ad- 
verbs, by expreſſing their force by an inflection of the 
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primary attributive. Thus, inſtead of more fair, they 
ſay FAIRER ; inſtead of 12/7 fair, FairEsT : and the 
ſame method of compoſition takes place both in 
the Greek and Latin languages ; with this difference, 
however, between the genius of theſe languages and 
ours, that we arc at liberty to form the compariſon 
either in the one method or the other: but, in theſe 
languages, the compariſon is almoſt never formed by 
the aſſiſtance of the adverb, but always by the inflec- 
tion of the adjective; and hence this inflection is al- 
ways conſidered by them as a neceſſary accident of the 
adjective. But this method of exprefling the power 
of the adverb has reached no farther than to adjectives, 
or to their participles, which are ſo nearly allied to 
adjectives. Verbs were perhaps thought to be too 
much diverſified, to admit of more variations without 
perplexity. | 

56. Some qualities admit of compariſon, others ad- 
mit of none: ſuch, for example, are thoſe which de- 
note that quality of bodies ariſing from their figure; as 
when we ſay, a circular table, a quadrangular court, 
a conical piece of metal, &c. The reaſon is, that a 
million of things participating the ſame figure, par- 
ticipate it equally if they do it all. To ſay, there- 
fore, that while A and B are both quadrangular, that 
A is more or leſs quadrangular than B, is abſurd. The 
ſame holds in all attributives denoting definite quanti- 
tizs, of whatever nature. For as there can be no com- 
pariſon without intenſion or remiſſion, and as there can 
be no intenſion or remiſſion in things always definite, 
therefore theſe attributives can admit of no compari- 
ſon. By the ſame method of reaſoning, we diſcover 
the cauſe why why ns ſubſtantive is ſuſceptible of theſe 
degrees of compariſin. A mountain cannot be ſaid 
MORE TO BE Or To Exist than a mvle-hi{l; nor the 
lion & cannot be ure a lion than the lion B: but the 
more or leſt muſt be ſought for in their quantities and 
qualities; a mountain is more bl than a mole-hill, 
and the lion A is 929re fierce than the lion B; the ex- 
ceſs being always derived from their attributes. 

57. Of the adverbs or ſecondary qualities already 
mentioned, thoſe denoting intenſion aud remiſſion may 
be called adverbs of QUANTITY CONTINUOUS ; once, 
twice, thrice, &c. are adverbs of QUANTITY DISCRETE; 
rnore and mt, leſs and leaſe, to which may be added 
equally, proportionally, &c. are adverbs of RELATION. 
There are others of QUALITY ; as when we lay, no- 
NESTLY induſtrious, PRUDENTLY brave; they fought 
BRAVELY, he painted FINELY, c. 

53. The adverbs hitherto mentioned, are common 
to verbs of every ſpecies ; but there are ſome which are 
confined to verbs properly fo called, that is to ſay, to 
ſuch as denote 12tiorr7 or energies with their privations. 
All notion and re? imply time and place as a kind of 
neceſſary coincidence. Hence, if we would expreſs 
the place or time of either, we mult needs have recourſe 
to adverbs formed for this purpoſe; of A, as when 
we ſay, he ſtecd THERE, Fe avert HENCE, he travelled 
FAR, Cc.; or of Trink, as when we ſay, he ſtood 
THEN, e went AFTERWARD, he travelled FORMERLY, 


Sc. Should it be aſked, Why adverbs of time, when 


verbs have tenſes 2 The anſwer is, though tenſes may 
be ſufficient to denote the greater diſtinctions of 
time, yet to denote them all by tenſes would be a 
What a variety of forms 


perplexity without end. 


Chap 
to- day, to. r. A 
now, immediately, preſenth, 


would be neceſſary to denote ye/terday, 
row, formerly, juſt now, 
ſaon, hereafter ? &c. 

59. To theſe adverbs juſt mentioned ma 
thoſe which denote the iztenfions and 2x hari 
to MOT1ON, ſuch as ſpeedily, haſtily, ſwiftly, Newly & ; 
as alſo adverbs of place made out of prepoſition; fuck 
as upward and downward, from up aud r In 
ſume inſtances the prepoſition ſuffers no change but 
becomes an adverb by nothing more than its applica. 
tion; as when we ſay, he rides arourt, he way NEAR 
falling, &c. oe? 

60. There are likewiſe adverbs of inTerRrOGaTON- 
ſuch as, where, whence, whither, how, &c. of which 
there is this remarkable, that when they loſe their in- 
terrogative power, they aſſume that of a relative, ſo as 
to repreſent the relative or ſubjundive pronoun ; as in | 
this doggerel tranſlation of a line from Virgil, | | 

And corn doth grow WHERE Troy town ſtood ; N 0 
that is to ſay, corn groweth in that place ix whicy £ 
Troy ſtood, the power of the relative being implied in 


the adverb. It is in like manner that the relative : 
pronoun becomes an interrogative ; as in this line from ? 


Wnuo fir/t ſeducd them to that foul revolt? 
The reaſon of this is as follows: the pronoun and ad. 
verbs here mentioned are all, in their original charac- 
ter, RELATIVES. Even when they become interroga- 
tives, they loſe not this character, but are ſtill relatives 
as much as ever: the difference is, that, without an 
interrogation, they have reference to a ſubje& which is 
antecedent, definite, and known; with an interrogation, 
to a ſubject which is ſubſequent, indefinite, and un- 
known, and which it is expected the anſwer ſhould ex- 


preſs and aſcertain. Who firſt ſeduc'd them? The 


queſtion itſelf ſuppoſes a ſeducer, to which, though WM . 
unknown, the pronoun avho has a reference 7% infer- 
nal ſerpent, Here, in the anſwer, we have the ſub- W my 
jet, which was indefinite, aſcertained; ſo that we ſee J ; | 
wo, in the interrogation, is as much a re/ative as if f | Ky 
it had been ſaid originally, without any interrogation WW wy 
at all, It was the infernal ſerpent who firſt ſeduced them: * 
and thus interrogatives and relatives mutually pals into J 3 
one another. | 1 on 
Having thus conſidered all thoſe parts of ſpeech 1 b 
which ARE SIGNIFICANT OF THEMSELVES, we pro- ban 
ceed to thoſe auxiliary PARTS which are ONLY s- 1 boy 
NIFICANT WHEN ASSOCIATED WITH OTHERS, which Bl Hene 
we have already ſaid are either DEFINITIVES or cox- 1 Ty 
NECTIiVEs, Of which in their order. be 
them, 
CuArTER III. of 
i 4 d 
Concerning Dex1v1rrives commonly called * 
ARTICLES. wor 
4 Vile | 
61. The knowledge of man is at beſt but limited x . . 
and confined. Although we have invented words to b vj: 
denominate almoſtall the ſubſtances which n 5 Bu a 
is impoſſible for any perſon to be acquainted with 3 x 59 
theſe, it was neceſſary to fall upon ſome ag unde 
in language to obviate the difficulties whien wou b hott 
riſe from this cauſe. With this view, we have already 


ſeen, that ſubſtances have been divided into gener? 


claſſes, each of which includes ander it ſeveral ra 1 


U lll. 


diviſions 3 the names of which general claſſes, being 


Mt few, may be more eaſily retained, as animal, edi- 
4 motion, &c. for by referring the ſeveral objects 
hat we may accidentally ſee, and with which we are 
mcquainted, to the ſeveral claſſes to which they may 
belong, we are in ſome meaſure enabled to communicate 
ar ideas without the knowledge of the particular 
mes. But as this particular object muſt in ſome 
nner be diſtinguiſhed from others of the ſame claſs 
o which it belongs, a particular claſs of words was 
bond neceſſary to define and aſcertain theſe individuals; 
vhich has given riſe to this order of words of which 
ve now treat, and which we have called definitiver, 
rauſe they ſerve to define and aſcertain any particular 
died, fo as to ſeparate it from the general claſs to which 
it tres belong, and of courſe denote its individuality. 
The principal of theſe definitives have been uſually 
alled A&TICLES, the nature of which may be explained 
4 follows. 

62, Suppoſing I ſee an object with which I am to- 
ally unacquainted, having a head and limbs, and ap- 
yearing to poſſeſs the powers of ſelf-motion and ſenſa- 
ton, If I know it not as an individual, I refer it to 
is proper ſpecies, and call it a deg, a horſe, a lion, or 
the like 3 and if none of the names of any ſpecies with 
which I am acquainted fit it, I refer it to the genus, 
and call it an animal. 

But this is not enough. The object at which we 
ne looking, and — ws diſtinguiſh, is perhaps an 
ndividual, — Of what kind? Auoaun or unknown ? Seen 
wow for the firſt time, or ſeen before and now remem- 
bered? It is here we ſhall diſcover the uſe of the two 
ticles A and THE ; for the article 4 reſpeQs our pri- 
nary perception, and denotes individuals as unknown; 
whereas THE reſpets our ſecondary perception, and 
(notes individuals as An To explain this by an 
crample, I ſee an object paſs by which I never ſaw 
ll then; What do I ſay? There goes & beggar with 4 
ing beard, The man departs, and returns a week af- 
ar: What do I then ſay? There goes THE beggar 
wh THE long beard. Here the article only is changed, 
tte reſt remains unaltered. Yet mark the force of this 
qprently minute change. The individual once vague 
| - _— 4 — known, and that merely 
the efficacy of this latter article, which tacitly in- 
invates a kind of previous acquaintance, by — 
eſent perception to a like perception already paſt. 
Hine therefore we ſee, that although the articles a 
nl Tg are both of them definitives, as they circum- 
- * S—_— of genera * — by —_—_— 

„or the moſt part, to denote individuals; yet 
ey differ in this refpees, that the article a leaves he 
dnidual itſelf unaſcertained, but the article Tue 
Wertaing the individual alſo, and is for that reaſon the 
Re accurate definitive of the two. They difter like- 
Ti this reſpect, that as the article 4 ſerves only 
" we one particular object from the | mg claſs 

1 belongs, it cannot be applied to plurals. 
i ' * article THE ſerves to define objects, or re- 
* as already known, without relation to 
ob or any other circumſtances, it is applicable 
4 numbers indiſcriminately, as well as nouns of 
0 without ſuffering any ſort of change; 
A ang that no variation of the nature of the 
u. ON e any difference in thoſe words which 
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ſerve to define or denote a certain reference to them. 
So that although we find ſome modern languages 
which admit of a variation of their article, which re- 
lates to the gender of the noun with which it is aſſo- 
ciated, yet this cannot be conſidered as eſſential to this 
ſpecies of words: and ſo far is this from being an im- 
provement to the language, that it only ſerves to per- 
plex and confuſe, as it always preſents a particular 
idea of ſex, where in many caſes it is not in the leaſt 
neceſſary. 

63. Of all the parts of ſpeech which may be con- 
fidered as eſſential to language, there is none in which 
we find ſo many languages defective as in this. For 
we know of no language, except our own, which has 
the particular article A; and the Latin language has 
no word of the ſame import with the word Taz. The 
reaſon of which deficiency is, that as other parts of 
ſpeech may be ſo eaſily converted from their original 
meaning, and be made to aſſume the character of de- 


finitives, they have made ſome of theſe perform both 


of theſe offices: and as the article A only ſepa- 
rates a particular object, and is therefore ſo nearly 
allied to a numeral, many languages, as the French, 
Italian, Spaniſh, and German, have made the nu- 
meral word oxE - ſupply its office; while others, as 
the Greek, have denoted this particular object by 
a mere negation of the other article; and as the 
article THE agrees with pronouns in this reſpect, 
that they both denote reference, the Latins made their 
pronoun, by a forced periphraſis, ſupply the place of 
this. But all of theſe methods of ſupplying the want 
of the genuine article are defective, as will appear 
more particularly by and by. 

64. As articles are by their nature definitives, it 
follows of courſe, that they cannot be united with ſuch 
words as are in their own nature as definite as they may 
be ; nor with ſuch words as, being indefinite, can- 
not properly be made otherwiſe ; but only with thoſe 
words which, though indefinite, are yet capable, through 
the article, of becoming definite. Hence we ſee the rea- 
ſon why it is abſurd to ſay Tat I, or THE THOU, be- 
cauſe nothing can make theſe pronouns more definite 
than they are; and the ſame may be ſaid of proper 
names. Neither can we ſay THE BOTH, becauſe theſe 
words are in their own nature each of them perfectly 
defined. Thus, if it be ſaid, „I have read Born 
poets,” this plainly indicates a definite pair, of whom 
ſome mention has been made already. On the con- 
trary, if it be ſaid, “ I have read Two poets,” this 
may mean any pair, out of all that ever exiſted. And 
hence this numera], being in this ſenſe indefinite, (as 
indeed are all others as well as itſelf,) is forced to aſ- 
ſume the article whenever it would become definite, 
Hence alſo it is, that as Two, when taken alone, has 
reference to ſome primary and indefinite perception, 
while the article THE has reference to ſome perception 
ſecondary and definite, it is bad language to ſay Two 
THE MEN, as this would be blending of incompatibler, 
that is to ſay, of a defined ſubſtantive with an undefined 
attributive. On the contrary, to ſay BOTH THE MEN, 
is good and allowable; becauſe the ſubſtantive cannot 
poſſibly be leſs apt, by being defined, to coaleſce with 
an attributive which is defined as well as itſelf. So 
likewiſe it is correct to ſay, THE TWO MEN; becauſe 
here the article, being * at the beginning, extends 
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Articles. ig poxuer as well through fubſtantive as attibutive, and 


equally tends to define them both. 

65. As ſome of the above words admit of no article, 
becauſe they are by nature as definite as may be; ſo there 
are others which admit it not, becauſe they are not to be 
defined at all. Of this ſort are all inTERROGATIVES. 
If we queſtion about ſubſtantives, we cannot ſay THE 
WHO is THIS; but who is This? And the ſame as 
to qualities, and both kinds of guantities : for we ſay 
without an article, WHAT SORT OF, HOW MANY, 
HOW GREAT? The reaſon is, the article uE reſpects 
beings already known, and interrogatives reſpect be- 
ings about which we are ignorant ; for as to what we 
know, interrogation is ſuperfluous. In a word, the 
natural aſſociators with articles are ALL THOSE con- 
MON APPELLATIVES WHICH DENOTE THE SEVERAL 
GENERA AND SPECIES OF BEINGS. Lt is theſe, which, by 
aſſuming a different article, ſerve either to explain an in- 
dividual upon its firſt being perceived, or elſe to indicate, 
upon its return, a recognition or repeated knowledge. 

66. But although proper names do not admit of 
the article, being in their own nature definite ; yet 
as theſe often fall into homonymic, that is, different 
perſons often go by the ſame name, it is neceſſary to 
diſtinguiſh theſe from one another, to prevent the am- 
biguity that this would occaſion, For this purpoſe 
we are obliged to have recourſe to adjedives or epithets. 
For example, there were two Grecian chief; who bore 
the name of Ajax; and it was not without reaſon that 
Mneſtheus uſes epithets, when his intention was to 
diſtinguiſh the one from the other: “ If both 4jaxes 
cannot be ſpared, (ſays he), at leaſt let mighty Te- 
« lamonian Ajax come.” But as epithets are in their 
own nature perfectly indefinite, ſeeing the ſame adjec- 
tive may be applied to infinite ſubjects, it is neceſſary 


to define theſe when we want to apply them to any 


particular object; fo that it is neceſſary to endow 
theſe with an article, that they may have a reference to 
ſome ſingle perſon only. And thus it is we ſay, Trypho 
THE grammarian, Apollodorus THE Cyrenian, &c. It 
is with reaſon, therefore, that the article is here alſo 
added, as it brings the adjective to an individuality as 
preciſe as the proper name. Even common appellatives, 
by the help of an article, come to have the force of 
proper names, without the aſſiſtance of any epithet 
whatever. Thus, in Engliſh, city is a name common 
to many places, and ſpeaker a name common to many 
men. Yet if we prefix the article, THE city means 
our metropolis ; and the THE SPEAKER, a high officer 
in the Britiſh parliament. And hence, by an eaſy 
tranſition, the article, from denoting reference, comes 
to denote eminence alſo; that 1s to ſay, from implying 


an ordinary pre-acquaintance, to preſume a kind of 


general and univerſal notoriety. Thus, among the 
Greeks, THE POET meant Homer, and THE STAGY- 
RITE meant Ariſtotle; not but that there were many 
poets beſides Homer, and many /tagyrites beſides Ari- 
ſtotle, but none equally illuſtrious. 

67. The articles already mentioned are thoſe ſtrictly 
fo called; but, beſide theſe, there are the PRONOMTAL 
ARTICLES, ſuch as this, that, any, ſome, all, other, 
none, &c. Of theſe we have already ſpoken in the 
chapter upon Pronouns, where we have ſhewn when 
they may be taken as pronouns, and when as articles. 


Yet, in truth, if ths eſſence of an article be to define 


words; which, although of themſelves inſignificant 


and aſcertain, th h ſt Chap, 

rtain, they are much more ſtrigly art: 
any thing elſe, and ought to be ry . 
univerſal grammar. Thus, when we ſay, * Tas "ug 
ture I approve, but Tzar I diſlike * what 3 
perform by the help of theſe definitives, but bring 
down the common appellatives to denote individuals? 
So when we ſay, „ sous men are virtuous, but au 
men are mortal;” what is the natural effe& of this 41 
and soux, but to define that untverſality and particu. 
larity which would remain indefinite were we to take 
them away ? The ſame is evident in ſuch ſentences ag 
theſe: „ some ſubſtances have ſenſation, orates 
want it; chooſe axy way of acting, and $o0ms men 
will find fault, &c.” For here, sont, OTHER, and 
ANY, ſerve all of them to define. different parts of a 
given whole; sous, to denote a definite part; aur, 
to denote an indefinite; and OTHER, to denote the yo. 
2 part, when a part bas been already aſſumed, 
Even the attributive pronouns, my, thy, his, her's, Ke. 
are, in ſtrictneſs, more properly articles than any thing 
elſe, ſeeing each of them ſerves only to define and af. 
certain the individual object to which it is applied. 
As when we ſay, * my houſe is leſs commodious 
than yYour's; HER form is more elegant than 1s, 
&.“ For, in theſe examples, what do the words wy 
and you's do, but aſcertain two individual houſes ? 
or the words his aud HER's, but aſcertain two indivi- 
dual forms, which are compared with one another ? 
In the ſame manner, we have already ſeen nouns ſome- 
times lay aſide their own proper character, and be- 
come definitives, as in the words ALEXANDER's, Cx- 
SAR's, PomPEY's, &c. which may be ſaid to form fo 
many NOMIAL ARTICLES. But of theſe we have 
ſpoken ſo fully in the chapter of Nuns, that it is un- 
neceſſary to ſay more of them in this place. 

68. Before we leave this ſubje&, we ſhall produce 
one example to ſhew the utility of this ſpecies of 


and ſeemingly of ſmall importance, yet, when pro- 
perly applied, ſerve to make a few general terms be 
ſufficient for the accurate expreſſion of a great vancty 
of particulars, and thus makes language capable ot 
expreſſing things infinite, without wandering into 1. 
finitude itſeſf. To explain this: Let the general 
term be man, which I have occaſion to employ for | 
the denoting of ſome particular. Let it be required 
to expreſs this particular, as un#own; I ſay, 4 mar: 
— Known ; I ſay, THE man :—Definite ; A A. 
man :—lndefinite ; axy man :—Preſent, and wy 1 
THIS man: — Preſent, and diſtant; THAT man:—Lite 
to ſome other; such a nan: Different from ſome 
other; ANOTHER man:—An indefinte multitude j MANY 
men:—A definite multitude; & THOUSAND — | 
The ones of a multitude, taken throughout: 2 | 
man: The ſame ones, taken with diſtinction; EACH BY 
man: Taten in order; FIRST zan, SECOND mw f 
&c. The whole multitude of particulars taken £ 5 4 
tively ; All nen: The negation of that multitu , ; 1 
man :--- A number of particulars preſent, and a * 4 
diſtance ; THESE men ;--- At a greater diftance, Y 7 
poſed to others, THOSE men i= A number pr oy —- 
near; THESE men z--- A number of individual. fro fin 1 
ther number; OTHER men : -A great 33 3 
dividuals taken collectively; MANY men . A fma 4 


. ter number 1 I 
ber; FEW men: - -A proportionally $766 N08 
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„ unf men :- · Smaller number; FEWER men i- And 
1 ſo on we might go almoſt to inſinitude. But not to 
— awell longer upon this article, we ſhall only remark, 
« that minute changes in PRINCIPLES, Jead to mi hty 
changes in EFFECTS 3 ſo that PRINCIPLES are well in- 
titled to regard, however trivial they may appear.” 


CHAPTER IV. 
Or CONNECTIVES. 


69. ConnecTIVES, according as they conneR either 
rtences or words, are called by the different names 
of CONJUNCTIONS or PREPOSITIONS, Of theſe names, 
that of the prepoſition is taken from a mere accident, 
as it commonly lands in connection before the part 
which it connects. The conjunttion, as is evident, has 
reference to its eſſential character. We ſhall treat of 
thele two ſeparately. 


Sect. I. of CoNJUNCTIONS. 


70. A CoxnJuxcTi10N is a part of ſpeech void of fig- 
nification itſelf, but fo formed as to help ſignification, by 
making TWwocr more ſignificant ſentences to be one ſignificant 
*rtence. As, therefore, it is the eſenceof conjunttions to 
connec ſentences; at the ſame time that they do this, they 
muſt either connect their meaning or not. For example, let 
vs take theſe two ſentences, Rome was enſlaved— Cæ- 
far was ambitious, and connect them together by the 
conjunction BECAUSE 3 Rome was enſlaved, 'BECAUSE 
Cefar was ambitious, Here the meanings, as well as 
the ſentences, appear to be connected. But if I ſay, 
mannnert muſt be reformed, ok liberty will be lit; here 
the conjunction ox, though it join the ſentences, yet, 
as to their reſpective meanings, is a perfect dig uncqtive. 
And thus it appears, that theugh all conjunctions con- 
Jcin ſentences, yet, with reſpect to the ſenſe, ſome are 

CONJUNCTIVE, and others are DISJUNCTIVE, - 
Thoſe conjundtiens which conjoin both ſeritences and 
their meanings are either COPULATIVES Or CONTINUA- 
TIVEs, The principal copulative in ZEngli/h is anD. 
The continuatives are much more numerous ; 1F, BE- 
CAUSE, THEREFORE, WHEREFORF, HENCE, THAT, Cc. 
The difference between theſe is this: The copulative 
does no more than barely couple ſentences, and is 
therefore applicable to all ſubje&s whoſe natures are 
not mcompatible : Continuatives, on the contrary, by 
a more intimate connection, conſolidate ſentences into 
me continuous whole ; and are therefore applicable on- 
ly to ſubjects which have an eſential coincidence: For 
example, it is noway improper to ſay, Ly/ippus was 
a ſiatuary, Au p Priſcian a grammarian ; the ſun ſhi- 
neth, anD the ſky is clear; becauſe theſe are things 
that may co-exilt, and yet imply no abſurdity. But 
it would be abſurd to ſay, Ly/ippus was a flatuary, 
ug Priſcian was 4 grammarian; though not 
n BECAUSE the ſky is clear. The 
= 8, wit reſpect to the firſt, the coincidence is 
rely accidental with reſpect to the laſt, it is n- 

tial, and founded-in nature, | 

b 7 to the continuatives, they are sur ros ix ivx, ſuch 
Tale or POSITIVE, ſuch as becauſe, therefere, as, &c. 
= Nr of each: —2 ou will live happily ir 
a . 4 You live happily BecausE you live 
pi r ou live hongſily, THEREFORE you live hap- 
Ahe difference between theſe continuatives is 
he ufpoſitives denote connedtion, but do not 


this: T 


aſſert actual exiſtence; the 
one and the ether, | 

Theſe pofitives above mentioned are either casvar, 
ſuch as becauſe, ſince, at, &c. or coLLECTIve, ſuch 


as therefore, wherefore, Cc. 


The difference between 


which is this: The caſuals ſubjoin cauſes to effects; 


« the ſun is in eclipſt, BECAusE the moon intervenes ;*” . 


The collectives ſubjoin eech to cauſes ; ** the moon in- 


tervener, THEREFORE the fun is in eclipſe.” 


We 


therefore ule caſuals in thoſe inſtances where the / 
ſect being conſpicuous we ſeek for its cauſe ; and col- 
leftives, in demonſtrations and ſcience, properly ſo 


called, where the cauſe being firſt known, by its 
we diſcern ett. 


All theſe continuatives are reſolvable into copulatives:; 


help 


For, inſtead of ſaying, xECAUSRE it is day, it is light; 


we may ſay, Ii is day, AnD it is 3 


i 


Inſtead 
of Ir it is day, it is light; we may lay, It is at 


the ſame time neceſſary to be day, AnD to be light. 


The reaſon is, That the power of the copulative. 
extends to all connections, as well to the efential as 


to the caſual, Hence the continuative may be re- 
ſolved into a copulative and ſomething more ; that is to 


ſay, into a cepulative implying an e/ential coincidence 


in the ſubjects conjoined. 


As to caſual conjunttions, we may further obſerve, 


that there is no one of the four ſ 
they are not capable of denoting. 


cies of cauſes which 
For example, 


the MATERIAL cauſe; The trumpet ſounds, BECAUSE 


it it made of metal. The roRMAL; 


trumpet ſounds, BECAUSE an artiſt blows it. 


he trumpet founds, 
BECAUSE it is long and hollow. The erricienT; The 


The ri- 


NAL; The trumpet ſounds, THAT it may rouſe our cou- 


Tage. 
if the ect actually be, that muſt be alſo. 


affirmed as a thing that -zay happen. 


It is worth obſerving, that the three firſt cau- 
ſes are expreſſed by the ſtrongeſt affirmation; becauſe, 
But this 
is not the caſe with reſpect to the laſt, which is only 
The reaſon is, 


That however this may be the end which ſet the ar- 


tiſt firſt to work, it may 


ſtill be beyond his pow- 


er to obtain, and which, like all other contingents, 


may either happen or not. 


Hence alſo it is connec- 


ted by a particular conjunction, THAT, abſolutely con- 


fined to this cauſe, 


We now come to the DIs]UNCTIVE CONJUNCTIONS 
a ſpecies of words which bear this contradictory name, 
becauſe, while they p1sJoin the ſenſe, they coxjoix 


io 


ith reſpe& to theſe, we may obſerve, that as there 
is a principle of union diffuſed through all things by 
which TH1s WHOLE is kept together and preſerved from 


diſſipation ; ſo there is, in like manner, a principle of 


D1VERSITY diffuſed through all, the ſource of di/tinc- 


tion, of number, and of order. 


Now, it is to expreſs 


in ſome degree the modifications of this diverſity, that 
DISJUNCTIVE CONJUNCTIONS ſeem at firſt to have 


been invented. 


Of theſe dig unctivet, ſome are SIMPLE, ſome Ab- 


VERSATIVE, 


is not day, BUT it is night, 


1912 


Simple; as when we ſay, EITHER 7? is 
day, ok it is night: Adverſative; as when we ſay, It 
The difference between 
theſe is, that the /mple do no more than merely diſ- 
join; the adverſative disjuin with a concomitant - 
ſition. Add to this, that the adverſative are definite; 
the /imple indefinite, Thus, when we ſay, the number 
three 


3375 
P2/itive; imply both the C 


unc 
tions. 
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three is net an even number, BUT an odd; we not only 
disjcin two oppoſite attributes, but we definitely affirm 
one, and deny the other. But, when we ſay, the num- 
ber of the ſtars is EiTHER even OR odd; though we 
aſſert one attribute to be, and the other not to be, 
yet the alternative is, notwithſtanding, left indefi- 
nite. 

As to adverſative di;junitives, it has been already 
ſaid, that they imply or rostriox. Now, there can 
be no oppoſition of the ſame attribute in the ſame 
ſubject; as when we ſay, Nereus was beautiful. But 
the oppoſition muſt be either of the ſame attribute in 
different ſubjects; as when we ſay, Brutus was a pa- 
triot, zur Ceſar was not:” Or of different attributes 
in the ſame ſubject; as when we ſay, © Gorgius was a 
fophift, zur not a pbileſephor:“ Or of different attri- 
butes in different ſubjects; as when we ſay, „Plato 
was a philoſopher, zur Hippias was a ſophiſt.”” The 
conjun&ions uſed for all theſe purpoſes may be called 
abſolute adverſatives. 

But there are other adverſatives beſides theſe : as 
when we ſay, Nereus was more beautiful THAN 
Achilles, — Virgil was as great a poet as Cicero was an 
erator.” The character of theſe latter is, that they 
go farther than the former, by marking not only op- 
poſition, but that equality or exceſs which ariſes from 
the compariſon of ſubjects; and therefore they may 
be called adverſatives of compariſon. 

Beſides the adverſatives here mentioned, there are 
two other ſpecies, of which the moſt eminent are vun- 
Less and ALTHOUGH: For example, Trey will be 
taken, UNLEss the Palladium be preſerved; Troy will 
be taken, ALTHoUGH Hector defend it.” The nature 
of theſe adverſatives may be thus explained. As 
every event is naturally allied to its cauſe, ſo, by pa- 
rity of reaſon, it is oppoſed to its preventive; and as 
every cauſe is either adequate or inadequate, (inade- 
quate, when it endeavours, without being effeQual), 
ſo in like manner is every preventive. Now, age- 
quate preventives are expreſſed by ſuch adverſatives 
—as UNLESS: © Troy will be taken, uxLEss the 
Palladium be preſerved ;?? that is, that this alone is 

cient to prevent it. The inadequate are ex- 
preſſed by ſuch adverſatives as ALTHOUGH: Trey 
will be taken, aLTHouGH Hector defend it;“ that 
is, Hedor's defence will prove ineffetual. Theſe 
may be called adverſatives aDEQUATE and INADE- 

QUATE. 

Before we leave this ſubject, we may obſerve, that 
the words when and where, and all others of the ſame 
nature, ſuch as whence, whether, whenever, where-ever, 
c. may be called ADVERBIAL regains, becauſe 
they participate the nature both of adverbs and con- 
junctions; of conjundtions, as they conjoin ſentences ; 
of adverbs, as they denote the attributes either of time 
or place. And theſe adverbial conjunctions (contrary 
to the character of acceſary words, which have ſtrictly 
no fignification but when affociated with other words), 
have a kind of ob/eure ſignification when taken alone, 
by denoting theſe attributes of time and place. And 
hence it is, that they appear in grammar like zoophytes 
in nature, a kind of middle beings, of amphibious 
character, which, by ſharing the attributes of the 
higher and the lower, conduce to link the whole to- 
gether. 


SECT. II. Of theſe ConneRives, called Pxx 
POSITIONS, : 


A PREPOSITION #s a part of ſpeech devoid elf of 


Hignification, but fo formed as to unite tay Word; that 


are ſignificant, and that refuſe to coaleſce of th 
This connective power (which Le, 
z 


and not to ſentences) will be better u 
following boom nero Os by th 
Some things naturally coaleſce and uni 

ſelves, while others refuſe to do ſo without . 
it were by compulſion. For example, all quantities 
and qualities coaleſce immediately with their ſob. 
ſtances: thus it is we ſay, a fiere lion, a vaſt mountain 
&c. In like manner actions coaleſce with their agents, 
and paſſions with their patients: thus it is we fav. 
Alexander conquers, Darius is conquered. Nay, 5 
every energy is a kind of medium between its agent 
and patient, the whole three, agent, energy, and pa- 
tient, coaleſce with the ſame facility; as when we ſay 
Alexander conquers Darius. Farther than this, as the 
greateſt part of attributives themſelves may be charac. 
teriſed, as when we ſay of ſuch attributives as ran, 
beautiful, learned, &c. * he ran ſawiſtly, ſhe was very 
beautiful, he was moderately learned,” &e. theſe muſt 
readily coaleſce with the attributes which they thus 
characteriſe. From all which it appears, that 2c 
parts of ſpeech unite of themſelves in grammar, «whiſe 
original archetypes unite of themſelves in nature. 
Hence, therefore, it is, that although ſubſtances na- 
turally coincide with their attributes, yet they abſo- 
lutely refuſe doing ſo one with another: and hence 
thoſe known maxims in phyſics, that body is impe- 
netrable, that two bodies cannot poſſeſs the ſame 
place, &c. 

From theſe principles it follows, that when we form 
a ſentence, the ſubſtance without difficulty coincides 
with the verb, from the natural coincidence of fub- 
ftance with energy; the $UN WARMETH : ſo likewiſe 
the energy with the ſubje& on which it operates; 
WARMETH e EARTH : ſo likewiſe both ſubſtance and 
energy with their proper attributes; e 8PLENDID 
SUN GENIALLY WARMETH Ze FERTILE EARTH, But 
ſuppoſe we are to add other ſubſtantives, as, for in- 
ſtance, air, or beams; how could theſe coincide, or 
under what character be introduced? Not either 3s the 
energizer of the verb, nor as the ſirhjed on which it o- 
perates; for both of theſe places are already filled up, 


the firſt by the word s ux, and the laſt by the ſubſtance 


EARTH : not as attributes to theſe laſt, or to any o- 
ther thing ; for attributes by nature they neither ar? 
nor can be made. Here, then, we perceive the riſe 
and uſe of prepoſitions : by theſe we connect thoſe ſub- 
ſtantives to ſentences, which at the time are unable 
to coaleſce of themſelves. Let us aſſume, for inſtance, 
a pair of theſe conneQives, THROUGH and wirk, = 
mark their effect upon the ſubſtances here mentioned 
the ſplendid ſun wira his beams enially . 
THROUGH the air the fertile earth : the ſentence, 38 be, 
fore, remains entire and one; the ſubſtantives require 
are both introduced, and not a word which was thers 
before is diſplaced from its proper ſtation. . 
It muſt be here obſerved, that m/# if not 4 = 
poſitions ſeem originally formed to denote the N atio ; 
of place; becauſe this is that grand relation war = 


WP. 


IV. 


les or natural ſubſlances maintain at all times to one 
another, whether they are contiguous or remote, whe- 
ther in motion or at reſt, Thus we have prepoſitions 
to denote the contiguous relation of hody ; as when we 
ſay, Caius walked wiTH a ſtaff ; the ſtatue ſtood uo 
a pedeſtal ; the river ran OVER @ precipice. Others, for 
the detached relation; as when we ſay, he is going ro 
Italy ; the "rs is riſen ABOVE the hills ; theſe figs came 
ou Turkey. So, as to motion and reſt : only with 
this difference, that here the prepoſition varies its cha- 
racer with the verb: thus if we ſay, that lamp hangs 
ron the ceiling, the prepoſition FROM aſſumes the 
character of quieſcence ; but if we ſay, that lamp is 
ling FROM the ceiling, the prepoſition aſſumes a cha- 
rater of motion. So in Milton; 


— To ſupport uneaſy ſteps 


Ove the burning marle 


Again, 


Ie with looks of cordial love 
Hung OvER her enamour*d. 


In the firſt of theſe examples, over denotes motion, 
and in the laſt it denotes reff. i 

But though the ori inal uſe of prepoſitions was to 
denote the relations of place, they could not be con- 
fined to this office only; but by degrees extended 
themſelves to ſubjects incorporeal, and came to denote 
relations as well intellectual as local. Thus becauſe, 
in place, he who is above has commonly the advantage 
of him who is belpw, we transfer over and UNDER to 
deminion and obedience : of a king we ſay, he ruled o- 
ves his people; of a common ſoldier, he ſerved UunDER 
ſuch a general: ſo too we ſay, wirn thought , with- 
our attention ; thinking OVER a ſubjedt ; UNDER anxie- 
ty; FROM fear; OUT OF love; THROUGH Jealouſy, &c. 
All which inſtances, with many of the like kind, ſhew, 
that the fr? words of men, like their fir/? ideas, had 
an immediate reference to ſen/ible objects; and that, in 
after days, when they began to — with their in- 
lellect, they took theſe words which they found alrea- 
dy made, and transferred them, by metaphor, to in- 
lellectual conceptions. There is indeed no method to 
expreſs new ideas, but either by -zetaphor, or by coin- 
ing new words 3 both which have been practiſed by 
philoſophers, according to the nature and exigence of 
the occaſion, | 

In the foregoing uſe of prepoſitions, we have ſeen 
how they are 2 by way of juxta-poſition; that 
ls to ſay, where they are preſixed to a word without 


decoming a part of it: But they may be alſo uſed by 


G R A 

GRAMMARIAN, one that is killed in, or teaches 
grammar. 

Anciently the name grammarian was a title of ho- 
nour, literature, and erudition, being given to perſons 
counted learned in any art or faculty whatever. 

ut it is otherwiſe now, being frequently uſed as a 
term of reproach, to ſignify a dry plodding perſon, 
employed about words and phraſes, but inattentive to 
the true beauties of expreſſion and delicacy of ſenti- 
ment. The ancient grammarians, called alſo philolo- 
5% mult not be confounded with the grammatiſts, 


whole fole buſineſs was to teach children the firſt ele- 
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way of compeſition; that is, they may be prefixed to Interjec- 


a word fo as to become a part of it: thus, to unper- 
Hand, to For fell, to ovERad, to UnDERvalue, to out- 
go, &c. are ſo many diſtin words formed by prepo- 
litions joined intimately with ſome other word: in all 
which caſes, the prepoſitions commonly transſuſe ſome- 


thing of their own meaning into the word with which 


they are compounded ; and this imparted meaning, in 
moſt inſtances, will be found reſolvable into ſome of 
the relations of place, as uſed either in its proper or 
metaphorical acceptation. 


. Bes1Des the above parts of ſpeech, there is ano- 
ther, which eannot be comprehended under any of the 
foregoing claſſes, called InTERJEcTiONs : of this kind 
are the words, an! arlas! Fit! &c. 
words coincide with no part of ſpeeeh, but are either 
altered alone, or elſe thrown into a ſentence, without 
altering its ou either in ſyntax or fignification. It 
It may be therefore objeRed, that as we ſay, that all 
language is divided into the ſeveral parts above enu- 
merated, and this claſs cannot be comprehended in 
any of theſe divifions ; of courſe, the analyſis that 
we have made cannot be juſt, becauſe it does not com- 
prehend the whole. To this objection it may be an- 
ſwered, that the language of which we have been 
treating, is that which has been formed by mutual 
— for the purpoſes of reaſoning and ſpecula- 
tion ; that, beſides this artificial language, man, like 
every other ſenfitive animal, is endowed with a natu- 
ral language, by which he can expreſs any ſtrong ſen- 
ſation. This language does not owe its characteriſti- 
cal expreſſion to the arbitrary form of articulation 
but derives its whole force from the tone of voice, and 
modification of countenance and geſture : and of con- 
ſequence theſe tones and geſtures expreſs the ſame 
meaning without any relation to the articulation which 
they may aſſume, and are therefore univerſally under- 
ſtood by all mankind. Now, interjedion is the name 
by which we diſtinguiſh theſe natural expreſſions : theſe 
cannot be properly called words, or parts of ſpeech z 
but certain adventitious ſounds, or voices of nature, 
expreſſing thoſe paſſions and natural emotions which 
ſpontaneouſly ariſe in the mind upon the view or nar- 
rative of intereſting events. We muſt, therefore, {til} 
conclude, that all — properly ſo called is com- 
poſed of words, all of which may be arranged into 
the ſeveral claſſes above-mentioned ; and as a recapitu- 
lation of the whole that we have ſaid, we have annex- 
ed a TABLE, which preſents at one view the ſeveral 
claſſes and ſubdiviſions of words. 
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ments of language. Varro, Cicero, Meſſala, and even 
Julius Cæſar, thought it no diſhonour to be ranked 


rammarians, who had many privileges granted to them 
by the Roman emperors. 


GRAMMONT, a town of France, in the Limo- 
fine, remarkable for its abbey, which is the chief of 
the order. E. Lon. 133. N. Lat. 45. 56. 

GRAMPOUND, a town of Cornwall in England, 
ſeated on the river Valle in W. Lon. 5. 25. N. Lat. 
50. 20. The inhabitants have a confiderable manu- 
facture of gloves. It ſends two members to parlia- 


ment. 
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o phinus. See DEeLeninvus. 

ranads. © GRANADA, a province of Spain, which for a 
long time was a kingdom diſtin& from the reſt of that 
country, the hiſtory of which is given under the ar- 
ticle of Sr. At preſent it is ſometimes called Up- 
per Andaluftia, It is bounded to the ſouth and eaſt 
by the Mediterranean, to the weſt and north by 
Lower Andaluſia, and to the narth-eaſt by Murcia. 
Its extent from weſt to eaſt is two hundred and ten 
miles; but its greateſt breadth exceeds not eighty. 
The air here is temperate and healthy; and though 
there are many mountains in the province, and ſome 
of them very high, yet they are almoſt every where 
covered with vines and fruit-trees, together with lau- 
rel, myrtle, ſweet - baſil, thyme, lavender, marjoram, 
and other aromatic herbs, which give an exquiſite 
taſte to the fleſh of their ſheep and cattle. A great 
deal of ſilk and ſugar, flax and hemp, honey and wax, 
is alſo produced here; beſides dates and acorns, ſupe- 
rior to the fineſt nuts; good ſtone for building; ſeve- 
ral ſorts of gems; ſumach, uſed in dreſſing goat-ſkins ; 
and galls, of which a dye is made for leather. The 
valleys, with which the mountains are interſperſed, are 
extremely beautiful and fertile, The inhabitants of 
ſome of the higheſt mountains are ſaid to be deſcen- 
dants of the Moors; and, though they are become 
Roman-catholics, retain, in a great meaſure, their 
ancient cuſtoms, manners, and language. The prin- 
cipal rivers in the province are the Xenil and Guada- 
lantin, befides which there are many leſſer ſtreams. 
Abundance of ſalt is made in this province; which, 
though neither ſo populous nor ſo well cultivated as 
when ſubjeQ to the IN yet is as much ſo as any in 
Spain. It was the laſt of che kingdoms poſſeſſed by 
the Moors, and was not reduced and annexed to the 

crown of Caſtile until 1492. 

CrAxaDa, the capital of the above province, ſtands 
at the conflux of the Xenil and Dario, in a whole- 
ſome air and fruitful country, an hundred and eighty 
miles ſouth of Madrid, in W. Long. 2. 30. N. Lat. 
36. 56. Ir is large and magnificent, containing a 
great number of very handſome public and private 
buildings. Its walls, which are adorned with many 
towers at equal diſtances, are ſaid to be ten miles 
in compaſs. Here are two caſtles ; the one built by 
the Moors, and the other by Charles V. and Philip 
IT. They both command a very fine proſpe&; and 
the firſt is ſo large, that it looks like a city by itſelf, 
and, it is faid, has room enough to accommodate forty 
thouſand people, excluſive of the royal palace, and 
the convent of St. Francis. Here is alſo a court of 
inquilition ; a royal tribunal; and an univerſity, foun- 
ded in 1531; with the fee of an archbiſhop, who has 
a revenue of forty thouſand ducats per annum. A 
great many noblemen, clergymen, and wealthy citi- 
Zens, reſide in this city, of which the filk trade and 
manufacture is very great, and the arſenal is ſaid to 
be the belt furniſhed of any in Spain. The inhabi- 
tants, who are partly deſcended of the Moors, are 
well ſupplied with water. There are ſeveral fine ſquares, 
particularly that called the Bivaramba or Plaga Mayor, 
where the orally 4" are held; and without the city 
is a large plain, full of towns and villages, called La 
Vega de Granada, | 
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Grampus GRAMPUS, in ichythology; a ſpecies of del- 
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GRANADA, or Gztnxava, one of t : 
iſlands. See GRENADA. i ie Caribbee Gran 

GRANADA, a town of America, in the pro. 6 J 
vince of Nicaragua, and in the audience of "Lag 
mala, ſeated on the lake Nicaragua, 70 miles fron 
the 8. Sea. It was taken twice by the French bus. 
cancers, and pillaged. The inhabitants carry on a 
great trade by means of the lake, which communi. 
cates with the N. Sea, W. Lon. 85. 10. N. Lat. 
11. 8. 

GRANADA, New, a province of South Ame. 
rica, in Terra Firma, about 75 miles in length, and 
as much in breadth. It is bounded on the N. by 
Carthagena and St. Martha, on the E. by Venezuela, 
on the S. by Popayan, and on the W. by Darien. It 
contains mines of gold, copper, and iron; horſes, 
mules, good paſtures, corn, and fruits. It belongs 
to the Spaniards, and Santa- Fe-de-Bagota is the ca- 
pital town. | 

GRANADILLOES, the name of ſome iſlands 
of the Caribbees, in America, having St Vincent to 
the N. and Granada to the 8. They are ſo incon- 
ſiderable that they are quite neglected; but were ce- 
ded to Eugland by the treaty of peace in 1763. 

GRANADIER, a ſoldier armed with a ſword, a 
firelock, a bayonet, and a pouch full of hand-grana- 
does. They wear high caps, are generally the talleſt 
and briſkeſt fellows, and are always the firſt upon all 
attacks, 

Every battalion of foot has generally a company 
of grenadiers belonging to it; or elle four or five 
granadiers belong to each company of the battalion, 
which, on occaſion, are drawn out, and form a com- 
pany of themſelves. Theſe always take the right of 
the battalion. 

GRANADO or Gxexavs, (in the art of war, a 
hollow ball or ſhell of iron or other metal, of about 24 
inches diameter, which being filled with fine powder, 1s 
ſet on fire by means of a ſmall fuſe, driven into the fuſe 
hole, made of well-ſeaſoned beech-wood, and thrown 
by the grenadiers into thoſe places where the men 
ſtand thick, particularly into the trenches and other 
lodgements made by the enemy. As ſoon as the 
compoſition within the fuſe gets to the powder in the 
grenado, it burſts into many pieces, greatly to the da- 
mage of all who happen to be in its way. Granados 
were invented about the year 1594. The author of 
the Military Dictionary has the following remark on the 
uſe of granados. Grenades have unaccountably 
ſunk into diſuſe; but I am perſuaded there is no- 
thing more proper than to have grenades to throw 3. 
mong the enemy who have jumped into the ditch. 
During the ſiege of Caſſel under the Count de La 
Lippe, in the campaign of 1762, a young engines! 
undertook to carry one of the outworks with a much 
ſmaller detachment than one which had been repulſed, 
and ſuceeded with eaſe from the uſe of grenades; which 
is a proof that they ſhould not be neglected, either 7 
the attack or defence of poſts.” — The word Gn 'h 
takes its riſe from hence, that the ſhell 1s filled w 
grains, of powder as a pomegranate is with kernels. 

GRANARY, a building to lay or ſtore corn in, 
eſpecially that deſigned to be kept a conſiderable w_ 

Sir Henry Wotton adviſes to make it look tow? 
the north, becauſe that quarter is the cooleſt and mo 
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is compoſed of 
WORD S; 
cach of which 
may be thus de- 
fined, A souNp 
SIGNIFICANT OF 
WHICH NO PART 
Is OF ITSELF 
SIGNIFICANT, --- 
Theſe may bear- 
ranged into two 
general diviſions; 


which may be 
called 
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A Syſtematic View of WORDS naturally arranged into di 


({PRINCIPALS, 
comprehending 
all ſuch words 
as ARE $SIGNI- 
FICANT OF 
THEMSELVES 
which mult be 
either 


4 


ACCESSORIES, 
comprehending 
all rhoſe words 
which oNLY BE- 
COME $1IGNIFI- * 
CANTBY RELA= 
TION TO o- 

| THERS. Theſe 

are divided into 


sUBSTAMNTIV ES, 


Or 

ATTRIBUTIVES, 
which are thoſe 
words that ARE 


which are all thoſe 
words that ARE Ex- 
PRESSIVE OF THOSE | 
BEINGS WHICH EX- 
IST OF THEM- 
SELVES, AND NOT! 
AS THE ENERGIES 
OF ANY THING 
ELSE. Thele may 
be divided into two 
orders, vig. | 


EXPRESSIVE OF 
THOSE THINGS 
WHICH EXIST AS 
THE ATTRIBUTES 
OF SOMETHING 
ELSE, Theſe may 
be divided into two 
diſtin claſſes, vig. 


* NOUNS, properly fo called, 


"ATTRIBUTIVES of the 


NATURAL, or thoſe which are THE xAaMEs 


OF NATURAL SUBSTANCES; ſuch as 


ARTIFICIAL. The ſeveral names of AR - 


being the NamEs or 
ALL THOSE BEINGS 
WHICH EXIsT. Theſe 


| ANIMAL, 
2 


| 
| 


? > EDIFICE, S 
5 


may be divided into TIFICIAL OBJECTS; ſuch as © CH 
three kinds, each of 85 
which admit of the ſub- | ABSTRACT, or thoſe which are An- 3 0 FLI 
diviſions after-mention- [ STRACTED FROM QUALITIES; ſuch as l | COl 
ed, viz. 
Or 0 FIRST PERSON; in 


ing / when the 
SECOND PERSON, 
THOU when it 
THIRD PERSON,---- 
may be either a 
which admits of 
| IMPROPER; fo callec 
theſe are employ 
MY, MINE, Tl 


PRONOUNS, which are a 
ſpecies of words invent- 
ed for SUPPLYING THE | 
PLACE OF NOUNS IN j 
CERTAIN CIRCUM>=:; 
STANCES. They are of | Or 
two kinds, viz. 


' PREPOSITIVE. 80 called becauſe they 
ure capable of LEADING A SENTENCE. , 
Theſe are divided into three orders, call- 
ed the pronouns of the 


| SUBJUNCTIVE. Socalled, becauſe itcan- C wHIicH, WHO, and 
not lead a ſentence, but ſerves to su- WHO, Alexand,; 
JOIN SOME OTHER WHICH WAS PRE- WHo ſpoke, c. 


vious. Of this kind are, x. INFINITIVE MOI 
| is exhibited in a 
MERELY A8 
MAYBE JOINE] 
| as in the words 
2. PARTICIPLE AC 
which the attri 
ally in asTATE 
word writing. 
PARTICIPLE PE! 
the attribute i 
FINISHED IT 
word written. 


ADJECTIVES, or thoſe words which denote any attribute wHoSE E: 
QUALITIES OF ALL THINGS; ſuch as good and bad, black an 
ſo that where-ever we meet with variations of this ſort, we ought 


FIRST ORDER, which 
comprehends all thoſe 

words that are expteſ-; 
| ſive of theaTTRIBUTES 
OF SUBSTANCES. And 
as all attributes are ei- 
| ther MUTABLE, as in 
the objects of ſenſation, 
or IMMUTABLE, as in 
the objects of intellec- 
tion and ſcience; there- 
fore theſe are divided | 
into 


VERBS, or thoſe words expreſſive of any at- 
tribute WHOSE ESSENCE CONSISTS ix 
MOTION OR ITS PRIVATION., Every at- 
tribute of this kind may be repreſented as 
exiſting in threedifferent ſtates, to which 
grammarians have given theſe names; 


{ 


38 
And 


-DEFINITIVES, which: 


are all thoſe words 
which ſerve to DE- 
FINE AND ASCER- 
TAIN ANY PARTI- 
CULAR OBJECT, $0 
AS TOSEPARATEI1T 
FROM OTHERS OF 


| ATTRIBUTIVES of the 
SECOND ORDER, or 
thoſe words which de- 
note the aTrTkinBuTFs 
OF ATTRIBUTES. 
Theſe are commonly, 


I. Thoſe that are cor 
TIVES OF T 
may be divided 


ſ 
ADVERDS, which may be divided into two 


kinds, viz. 


——— 


| 
(II. Thoſe confined to 


called and are of the | 
PROPER, or thoſe words which arwars 

5 Lys x APPEAR AS ARTICLES ON ALL OCCA- * Theſe are 

ARTICLES, which may be s10 8s. Theſe are, in Engliſh, THE A houſe 


divided into two kinds, } Or 


; 


THE. SAME. CLASS, VIZ. PRONOMIAL, or tt 
AND THUS DENOTE IMPROPER, or thoſe words which only employed as a 
2 SOMETIMES APPEAR AS ARTICLES. Or fupply the plac 
ITS 1 The 2 UALI Theſe are cither ſerve to define 
TY. CIC are com- NOMIAL; ſo we cou 
monly called ; define and aſce: 
only ſerve to aſ 
{CONJUNCTIVE, properly ſo called; or( COPULATIVE. Th 
thoſe words which coxJoin SEN- only accidental 
And feht LL. TENCES, AND THEIR MEANING ALSO, Or 
3 Pap" i N penn Theſe are cither CONTINUATIVE, u 
a * more intimatel 
| nectives whoſe office it; plicable 1 
1s to CONJOIN SEN- had as when we fa 
CONNECTIVES, or TENCES. Theſe are Airis the ſky 
thoſe words which divided into two kinds, vided into tw: 
are employed To VIZ. 
CONNECT OTHER * ( DISJUNCTTVE, or thoſe words which, at SIMPLE, or thoſe wh 
WORDS. AND OUT the ſame time that they coxjoix skx- 
, TENCES, DISJOIN THEIR MEANINGS. JOr 
OF SEVERAL DI , , They are cither 


STINCT PARTS ro 
MAKE ONE CO- 
PLETE WHOLE. 
Theſe may be divi- 
ded into two kinds, 


. 
VIZ. 


ADVERSATIVE, or 
time that they 
Theſe are either 


PREPOSITIONS, or thoſe 
auxiliary words, whoſe 
othce it is o CONJOIN 
WORDS WHICH OF 
THEMSELVES REFUSE 4 or 
TO COALESCE, All of | 
them denote ultimate- 
ly ſome relation of 
PLACE; and are either 


CONTIGUOUS; as v 
DETACHED; as wt 
Of MOTION; as in 1 
Of REST; as in this « 

In thete inſtanci 


PROPER, or thoſe which literally denote 


different relations of PLAcs, either 


8 


METAPHORICAL, For, as thoſe who are above others in place ha 
of a ſoldier, ** he ſerved u R ſuch a general,” &c. 


L 


INTERJECTIONS are a ſpecies of words which are not included under any of the 
man is endowed in common with other animals, by which we expreſs thoſe pa 
for their meaning; but are expreſſions of nature, and therefore univerſally und 
the words, Ha! Alas! Fiz! &c, 


A 
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into diſtinct CL ASSE 8, with their ſeveral Subdiviſions. 


MAN, | ALEXANDER, CYRUS, @c. | GENDER, which is a certain affection of nouns relating to the ſex of the ſubſtance whoſe names they 
IIMAL, j DOG I CERBERUS, ARGUS, & ence of of -_ For in _—_ — 1 — is * 8 a Jn, — ſomethin bare the _=_ * —— _ 
, , , „Oc. . . rammarians, therefore, following this idea, have divided the names of beings into three claſſes; call- 
2 < kinds admit . a 

hoſe that denote males, of the MAsCUL1NE gender; thoſe which denote females, they have called 

= CHOUSE, Tur VATICAN, &c. of the fol- | "$7 ; 
= Q N of the FEM1NINE gender; and thoſe which denote neither one nor other, of the NR TERM gender. 
ater 2 Sr PAUL's, Tus ROTUNDO, cc. lowing AC- | NUMBER. As there is no object in nature fingle and alone, it is evident, that every noun ought to 
A, Q ; | W have ſome variation to expreſs, whether it is one object of which mention is made, or more than 
YTION. 7? 2 Tur FALCON's FLIGHT, &c. 1 — one; - and accordingly we _ that nouns in every 1 e have ſome method of expreſſing = 
"Jp : 3 If one is mentioned, it is called the Sid uLlAR number ; if more, it is called the PLURAL number, 

| COURSE, | Tz COURSE or A GRE-HOUND, ec. Some languages have a variation, called CasEs; but this is only accidental, not eſſential. 


I PERSON; in Engliſh, I: ſo called, becauſe it is ſubſtituted in the name of the ſpeaker, who is always principal with reſpect to his own diſcourſe. It appears under two different forms, be- 
ing / when the ſpeaker is the active cauſe of any effect, and Me when it is the paſſive ſubje&.--- Each of theſe admit of a plural; 7 has the plural we, and me the plural vs, 

IND PERSON. - -r uO: fo called, becauſe it is employed to denote the party addreſſed, who may be conſidered as the ſecond in diſcourſe, It likewiſe admits of two different forms; being 
THOU when it is the active cauſe, and THEE when it is the paſlive ſubject. Kach of theſe allo admit of a plural; THou having the plural ye, and THE « the plural You. 

LD PERSON,----HE, SHE, ir; which words are employed to desote any object which may be the ſubject of the converſation, different from either the ſpeaker or party addreſſed: and as this ſubject 
may be either a male, or a female, or ſome object neither one nor other, it admits of a word for each; ut, with its paſſive ni, for males; sun, with its paſſive u, for females; and iT, 
which admits of no paſſive, for zeuters.---All of theſe, like the other pronouns-perſonal, admit of plurals; Tu being the plural for all three when active, and THE m when paſſive. 

OPER; ſo called, becauſe although they are ſometimes employed as pronouns, yet at other times they appear as ARTiCLEs. Of teis kind are the words ALL, ANY, SOME, THIS, Sc. When 
theſe are employed as pronouns, they aſſume the power, and ſupply the place, of a noun; when they are articles, they require the aſſiſtance of a noun as other articles do. The words, THY, 
MY, MINE, THINE, Ce. have been improperly conſidered as pronouns, as they never are ſuch. 


CH, WHO, and THAT, This ſubjunctive - pronoun may be ſubſtituted in the place of every noun whatever, whether expreſſive of gent, ſpecies, or individual; as, the animal wutcu, the man 
wHO, Alexander THAT, Cc. Nay, this may even become the ſubſtitute of the prepoſitive-pronouns themſelves as, when we tay, {/ who now write, you Wno now read, he WHO wrote, ſbe 
wWHo pee, c. Hence, therefore, this ſubjunctive is a real pronoun from ſubſtitution; and it has this peculiarity beſides, that it is not only a ſu6/7itute, but withal a connedive, 


FINITIVE MODE : in which the attribute But although verbs do not in CF MODES are thoſe variations which denote a difference in SUS ACTIVE, or thoſe where the energizer leads 
is exhibited in a manner perfectly indefinite, | ſtriftneſs admit of any other va- | the PERCEPT1ON or vori rio of the ſpeaker; as, 1 the ſentence; as when we ſay, Cato loved. 
MERELY AS AN ATTRIBUTE WHICH } riations, except theſe three above aurite, [ CAN write, do THOU write+ | 2d, PASSIVE, where the paſſive object leads; as, 
MAYBE JOINED WITH A SUBSTANTIVE; | mentioned; yet, as the connection I TENSES are thoſe variations to the TIME WHEN THE *ertta is loved. 
as in the words ts walk, to write, &c. is ſo intimate between the attri- ACTION EXHIBITED BY THE VERB took place: which | zd, NEUTER, where the energizer is alwavs of 

ARTICIPLE ACTIVE, or PRESENT: in | bute and its energizer, and the muſt be either paſt, preſent, or future; as, / Do write, neceſſity the paſſive ſubject; as, Ceſar walketh. 
which the attribute is repreſented as actu- | ſpeaker, who unites theſe toge- 4 / bib write, I $HALL write, Cc. 4 4th, RECIPROCAL, or VERBS MIDDLE, as the 
ally in a STATE OF EXERT1ON; as inthe | ther, the contrivers of ſome lan- | PERSON, as the name implies, are the variations occa- Greeks called them, where the energy returns 
word writing. guages have conſidered them as ſioned by a difference of the energizer; as, I wrote, HE | upon the energizer; as, Brutus killed himfelf.--- 

ARTICIPLE PERFECT, or PAST: in which j the ſame, and have invented cer- wrote, SHE wrote, Cc. Of theſe difterent kinds of verbs, two diſtinctions 
the attribute is repreſented as HAVING | tain variations toexpreſs theſe dif- | NUMBER relates to the number of energizers, and is either | only can be op nm neceſſarv,---AcTivE and 
FINISHED 1T$S EXERTION ; as in the ] ferent relations. The names and lingular or plural; as, I write, wE write, &c---Verbs have NEUTEx ;----becauſe the paſſive is only a vari- 
word written. | meaning of which are as follows, L likewiſe been diſtinguiſhed into the following kinds, viz. ation of theſe, as alſo the reciprocal. 


tribute WHOSE ESSENCE DOES NOT CONSIST IN MOTION OR ITS PRIVATION. Or, in other words, all thoſe words are called adjectives WH1CH EXPRESS the SEVERAL QUANTITIES and 
and bad, black and white, large and ſmall, &c.----As theſe attributes are in their own nature quite invariable, ſo the words which expreſs them can in ſtrictueſs admit of no variation whatever; 
iis ſort, we ought to conhder them as accidents, not as effential to language. 


Of INTENSION and REMISSION, or of QUALITIES CONTINUOUS}; as in the words MOD8BRATELY, VASTLY, EXCEEDINGLY, Cc. 
hoſe that are common to ALL ATTRIBU- Theſe admit of the different degrees of compariſon. 
TIVES OF THE FIRST ORDER; and Of QUANTITY DISCRETE; as, onCE, TWICE, THRICE, ce. 
may be divided into adverbs Of RELATION; as, MORE, MosT, LESS, LEAST, EQUALLY, PROPORTIONALLY, ec. 
Of QUALITY ; as, HONESTLY, PRUDENTLY, WISELY, BRAVELY, Ce. 


Thoſe confined to VERBS, properly ſo called; 


Of PLACE; as, THERE, FAR, HENCE, c. As alſo adverbs derived from prepoſit ions; as, UPWARD, DOWNWARD, Sc. 
and are of the following kinds, viz. 


Of INTENSIONS aud REMISSIONS PECULIAR to MOTION; as, SPEEDIDY, HASTILY, SLOWLY, ©c. 


- TIME; as, THEN, AFTERWARD, FORMERLY, JUST NOW, TO-DAY, TO-MORROW, Cc. 
Of INTERROGATION or RELATION; as WHEN, WHERE, WHENCE, WHITHER, Ce. 


g IN. are both of them employed to DEFINE and ASCERTAIN INDIVIDUALS belonging to the ſeveral GENERA or 8PEC1Es of ſubſtances. Thus, houſe is a term totally indefinite; 
E 


A houſe denotes a particular houſe, ſeparated from others with which we may be totally unacquainted; uu, denotes that it is now recollected as an object formerly known, 


)NOMIAL, or thoſe pronouns which ſtand as Jefinitives, and ſometimes as ſub/{ztutes. Of this kind may be reckoned TH1s, ANY, ALL, SOME, and many others. Theſe, when they are 
employed as articles, never ſtand by themfelves, but require the aſſiſtance of a noun, which they define; whereas when they are pronouns, they mult of neceſſity appear by themſclves, and 
ſupply the place of a noun. In this caſe likewiſe may be ranked theſe words which are commonly called pronouns-peſſe//tve; as, His, HERS, MY MINE THINE, Sc. which, as they always 
ſerve to define a particular object, are more properly tives, than either pronouns or adjedtives. 

MIAL; ſo we could call thoſe nouns, which, laying afide their nature as 72u7s, aſſume the character and office of articles, like them requiring the aſſiſtance of another noun which they ſerve to 
define and aſcertain. Of this kind may be reckoned all nouns in that ſtate which is commonly called the genitive caſe in the Engliſh language; as, ALEXANDER's, POMPEY's, Ce. for theſe 
only ſerve to aſcertain the individuality of the noun with which they are aſſociated. 


PULATIVE. The principal of which is the word AN .- As this only couples ſeutences, it is applicable to all ſuch ſubjects whoſe matures are nt incompatible, or where the coincidence may be 
only accidental, not eſſential. As in the ſentence, * Lyſippus was a ſtatuary, and Priſcian a grammarian;” here the coincidence is only accidental. 


\TINUATIVE, which conſolidates ſentences \SUPPOSITIVE, 5 4 the word 1F, which denotes connection, but does not ſuppoſe actual exiſtence ; as in the example, You will live happily, 
more intimately; and therefore are only ap- | xy you live onen. 
qe agnog aug E "gp t. b ; CASUAL, or thoſe which ſubjoin eff to cauſes; as the words BECAUSE, SINCE, Cc. as in 
= beg - - gd lf 1 5 Th ST = POSITIVE; which not only denote connection, this example,“ You live happily, BECAusE you live honeſtly.” 
die a 8 3 3 but alſo imply actual exiſtence, They are <COLLECTIVE, or thoſe employed in demonſtrations and ſcience, properly ſo called, where the 
nn. either cauſe being firſt known, by its effects we diſcover the conſequences ; as the words THEREFOR 5 
THEN, Cc. as in this example, The moon intervenes, THEREFORE the ſun is in eclipſe. 


PLE, or thoſe which do no more than merely disjoin; as, E1THER it is day, ox it is night;” the alternative being left indefinite. 


ABSOLUTE, as the word nur; as in this example, *© Brutus was a patriot, BUT Ceſar was rot.? n 
COMPARATIVE; as in the words as and THAN, Cc. Theſe not only mark oppoſition, but that equality or exceſs which ariſes among ſubjects 
VERSATITVE, or thoſe which, at the fame | when compared; as tor example, Virgil was as great a poet as Cicero was an orator.” Od : 
time that they disjoin, cppeſe and dene. ) ADEQUATE, where the cauſe is ſuppoſed adequate to the effect. The principal of theſe is the word UNLEss; as in this example, © Trey will be 
Theſe are either | taken, UxLEss the palladium be preſerved.” This ſuppoſes that the preſerving the palladium would be ſufficient to prevent it. 
LINAD FEQUATE, where the cauſe is ſuppoſed not to be ſufficient to produce the effect ; as the word ALTHOVGH, in this example,“ Troy will be 
taken ALTHOUGH Hector defend it.” Here the efforts of Hector are ſuppoſed to be incfficacious, 


NTIGUOUS; as when we ſay, © Caius walked wrTH a af; the flatue ſtood uo a pedeſtal,” G&c. 
"TACHED; as when we ſay, ** he is going To /taly; the ſun is riſen ABOVE the hills,” &c, 
MOTION; as in this example, “ to ſupport uneaſy lep OVER the burning marle.” Or 
REST; as in this example, he, with looks of cordial love, hung OVER her enamour'd.” 
In theſe inſtances it is obvious, that when theſe prepoſitions denote w0tzoy or reſt, they vary their character with the verb to which they are joined. 


others in place have generally the advantage over them, theſe prepoſitions have been employed to denote that ſuperiority or inferiority. Thus, we ſay of a king, he ruled oV his people,” 
” 6. | 


| under any of the claſſes above-mentioned. And indeed theſe can hardly be conſidered as a part of artificial language : they may be rather called a part of that natural language with whic 70 
ve expreſs thoſe paſſions and natural emotions which ſpontaneouſly ariſe in the human ſoul upon the view of intereſting events. Theſe therefore do not, like other words, depend upon compact 
ore univerſally undertood;---the form which they aſſume by articulation being no part of their eſſence,----the tone with which they are uttered conſtituting their whole efſence,----Of this kind are 
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G R A 
temperate. Mr Worlidge obſerves, that the beſt gra- 
naries are built of brick, with quarters of timber 
wrought in the inſide, to which the boards may be 
nailed, with which the inſide of the granary muſt be 
lined ſo cloſe to the bricks, that there may not be 
any room left for vermin to ſhelter themſelves. 'There 
may be many ſtories one above another, which ſhould 
be near the one to the other; becauſe the ſhallower 
the corn lies, it is the better, and more eaſily turned. 

GRANDEE, a deſignation given to a nobleman 
of Spain or Portugal. | 

The grandees are allowed to be covered before the 
king, who treats them like princes, ſtyling them II- 
joſtrious, in his letters; and in ſpeaking to them, or 
of them, they are ſtyled Eminences. 

GRANDEUR and SvuBLimiTy. Theſe terms 
have a double ſigniſication: they commonly fignify 
the quality or circumſtance in objects by which the 
emotions of grandeur and ſublimity are produced ; 
ſometimes the emotions themſelves. 3 

In handling the preſent ſubject, it is neceſſary that 
the impreſſion made on the mind by the magnitude of 
an object, abſtracting from its other qualities, ſhould 
be aſcertained. And becauſe abſtraction is a mental 
operation of ſome difficulty, the ſafeſt method for 
jndging is, to chooſe a plain object that is neither beau - 
tiful nor deformed, if ſuch a one can be found. The 
plaiueſt that occurs, is a huge maſs of rubbiſh, the 
ruins perhaps of ſome extenſive building; or a large 
heap of (tones, ſuch as are collected together for keep- 
ing in memory a battle or other remarkable event. 
Such an object, which in miniature would be perfect - 
ly indifferent, makes an impreſſion by its 122 
and appears agreeable. And ſuppoſing it ſo large, 
as to fill the eye, and to prevent the attention from 


wandering upon other objects, the impreſſion it makes 


will be ſo much the deeper. See ATTENTION. 

But though a plain object of that kind be agree- 
able, it is not termed grand it is not entitled to that 
character, unleſs, together with its fize, it be poſſeſſed 
of other qualities that contribute to beauty, ſuch as re- 
gularity, proportion, order, or colour: and according to 
the number of ſuch qualities combined with magnitude, 
it is more or leſs grand. Thus St Peter's church at 
Rome, the great pyramid of Egypt, the Alps towerin 
bove the clouds, a great arm of the ſea, and above al 
a Clear and ſerene ſky, are grand; becauſe, befide their 
ze, they are beautiful in an eminent degree. On the 
other hand, an overgrown whale, having a diſagree- 
able appearance, is not grand. A large building a- 
greeable by its regularity and proportions, is grand; 
and yet a much larger building deſtitute of regularity, 
has not the leaſt tincture of grandeur. A fiogle re- 
Ziment in battle-array, makes a grand appearance 
wich the ſurrounding crowd does not, though perhaps 
ten for one in number. And a regiment where the men 
are all in one livery and the horſes of one colour, makes 
2 grander appearance, and conſequently ſtrikes more 
terror, than where there is confuſion of colour and dreſs. 

hus greatneſs or magnitude is the circumſtance that 
Wnguiſhes grandeur from beauty : agreeableneſs is 
the genus, of which beauty and grandeur are ſpecies, 
be emotion of grandeur, duly examined, will be 
ound an additional proof of the foregoing doctrine. 
at this emotion is pleaſant in a hi gh degree, requires 


LI 
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no other evidence but once to have ſeen a grand ob- 
ject: and if an emotion of grandeur be pleaſant, its 
cauſe or object, as obſerved above, muſt infallibly be 
agreeable in proportion, | 
The qualities of grandeur and beauty are not more 
diſtin, than the emotions are which theſe qualities 
2 in a ſpectator. It is obſerved in the article 
EAUTY, that all the various emotions of beauty 
have one common character, that of ſweetneſs and 
gaiety. The emotion of grandeur has a different cha- 
raQer: a large object that is agreeable, occupies the 
whole attention, and {wells . into a vivid emo- 
tion, which, though extremely pleaſant, is rather ſeri- 
ous than gay. And this affords a good reaſon for 
diſtinguiſhing in language theſe different emotions. 
The emotions raiſed by colour, by regularity, by pro- 
portion, and by order, have ſuch a reſemblance to each 
other, as readily to come under one general term, viz. 
the emotion of beauty; but the emotion of grandeur is 


fo different from theſe mentioned, as to merit a pecu- 
liar name. 


| | 3 
4 . 2 Demands 
Though regularity, proportion, order, and colour, navy "+ wo 


contribute to grandeur as well as to beauty, yet theſe 
qualities are not by far ſo eſſential to the former as to 
the latter. To make out that propoſition, ſome pre- 
liminaries are requiſite, In the firſt place, the mind, 
not being totally occupied with a ſmall object, can 
give its attention at the ſame time to every minute 
part; but in a great or extenſive object, the mind, be- 
ing totally occupied with the capital and ſtriking parts, 
has no attention left for thoſe that are little or indif- 
ferent. 
not fimilar when viewed at different diſtances :. the 
ſimilar parts of a very large object, cannot be ſeen 
but at different diſtances; and for that reaſon, its re- 
gularity, and the proportion of, its parts, are in ſome 
meaſure loſt to the eye; neither are the irregularities 
of a very large obje& ſo conſpicuous as of one that is 
ſmall. Hence it is, that a large object is not fo agree- 
able by its regularity, as a ſmall object; nor ſo diſa- 
greeable by its irregularities. | 
Theſe conſiderations make it evident, that grandeur 

is ſatisfied with a leſs degree of regularity, and of the 
other qualities mentioned, than is requiſite for beau- 
ty; which may be illuſtrated by the following experi- 
ment. Approaching to a ſmall conical hill, we take 
an accurate ſurvey o* every part, and are ſenſible of 
the ſlighteſt deviation from regularity and proportion. 
Suppoſing the hill to be conſiderably enlarged, ſo as 
to make us leſs ſenſible of its regularity, it will upon 
that account appear leſs beautif l. It will not, how- 
ever, appear leſs agreeable, becauſe ſome light emo- 
tion of grandeur comes in place of what 1s loſt in 
beauty. And at laſt, when the hill is enlarged to a 
reat mountain, the ſmall degree of beauty that is 
ſeft, is ſunk in its grandeur. Hence it is, that a 
towering hill is delightful, if it have but the ſlighteſt 
reſemblance of a cone; and a chain of mountains not 
leſs ſo, though deficient in the accuracy of order and 
proportion. We require a ſmall ſurface to be ſmooth ;; 
but in an extenſive plain, conſiderable inequalities are 
overlooked. In a word, regularity, proportion, order, 
and colour, contribute to grandeur as well as to beau- 
ty; but with a remarkable difference, that in paſſing 
from ſmall to great, they are not required in the ſame 


degree, 


Grandeur 
and 
Sublimity. 


gularit . 


In the next place, two ſimilar objects appear 


Qualities 
contribu- 
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Grandeur degree of perfection. This remark ſerves to explain 


Sublimity. 


$ 
Sublimity. 


* 


the extreme delight we have in viewing the face of 
nature, when ſufficiently enriched and diverfified with 
objects. The bulk of the objects in a natural land- 
ſcape are beautiful, and ſome of them grand: a flow- 
ing river, a ſpreading oak, a round hill, an extended 
plain, are delightful; and even a rugged rock, or bar- 
ren heath, though in themſclves diſagreeable, contri- 
bute by contraſt to the beauty of the whole; joining 
to theſe the verdure of the fields, the mixture of light 
and ſhade, and the ſublime canopy ſpread over 
all; it will not appear wonderful, that ſo extenſive a 
groupe of ſplendid objects ſhould ſwell the heart to its 
utmoſt bounds, and raiſe the ſtrongeſt emotion of 
grandeur. The ſpectator is conſcious of an enthuſi- 
aſm which cannot bear confinement, nor the ſtrictneſs 
of regularity and order: he loves to range at large; 
and is fo enchanted with magnificent objects, as to 
overlook ſlight beauties or deformities. 

The ſame obſervation is applicable in ſome meaſure 
to works of art. In a ſmall building, the ſlighteſt ir- 
regularity is diſagreeable: but in a magnificent pa- 
Jace, or a large Gothic church, irregularities are leſs 
regarded. In an epic poem, we pardon many negli- 
gences that would not be permitted in a ſonnet or epi- 

ram. Notwithſtanding ſuch exceptions, it may be 
Juſtly laid down for a = That in works of art, order 
and regularity ought to be governing principles; and 
hence the obſervation of Longinus, “ In works of art 
„ we have regard to exact proportion; in thoſe of na- 
« ture, to grandeur and magnificence.“ 

The ſame reflections are in a good meaſure appli- 
cable to ſublimity : particularly, that, like grandeur, 
it is a ſpecies of agreeableneſs; that a beautiful object 
placed high, appearing more agreeable than formerly, 
produces in the ſpectator a new emotion, termed the 
emotion of ſublimity ; and that the perfection of 
order, regularity, and proportion, is leſs required 
- — placed high, or at a diſtance, than at 

and. 

The pleaſant emotion raiſed by large objects, has 
not eſcaped the poets: 


He doth beſtride the narrow world 
Like a Coloſſus ; and we petty men 


Walk under his huge legs. Julius Ceſar, aft 1. ſe. 3. 


Cleopatra. I dreamt there was an emp'ror Antony: 
Oh ſuch another fleep, that I might ſee 
But ſuch another man! 
His face was as the heav'ns: and therein ſtuck 
A ſun and moon, which kept their courſe, and lighted 
The little O o' th' earth. 
His legs beſtrid the ocean, his rcar'd arm 
Creſted the world. Antony and Cleopatra, aft 5. ſc. 3. 


- Majeſty 
Dies not alone; but, like a gulph, doth draw 
What's near it with it. It's a maſly wheel 
. Fix'd on the ſummit of the higheſt mount; 
To whoſe huge ſpokes ten thouſand leſſer things 
Are mortis'd and adjoit'd; which when it falls 
Each ſmall annexment, petty conſequence, 
Attends the boiſt'rous ruin, Hamlet, aft 3. ſc. 8. 


The poets have alſo made good uſe of the emo- 


tion produced by the elevated ſituation of an ob- 
ject: 


Quad ſi me lyricis vatibus inſeres, 


Sublimi feriam ſidera vertice. Horat. Carm. I. 2. ode 1. 


[ 3380 ] 


ſtep. The returning in an oppoſite direction is not 
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Oh thou! the earthly author of my blood, = andeur 
Whoſe youthful ſpirit, in me regenerate, 3 and 
Doth with a twofold vigour lift me up, Sublimi hlimity- 


To reach at victory above my head. 
Richard Il, a 1. ſc. 4+ 


Northumberland, thou ladder wherewithal 
The mounting Bolingbroke aſcends my throne, 
Richard II. aft 5. ſe. x, 


Anthony, Why was I rais'd the metear of the world, 
Hung in the ſkies, and blazing as Itravell'd, 
Till all my fires were ſpent; and then caſt downward 
To be trod out by Czfar ? Dryden, All for Love, aft 1. 


The deſcription of Paradiſe in the fourth book of 
Paradiſe Ly, is a fine illuſtration of the impreſſion 
made by elevated objects: 


So on he fares, and to the border comes * 
Of Eden, where delicious Paradiſe, 

Now nearer, crowns with her incloſure green, 
As with a rural mound, the champain head 
With a ſteep wilderneſs ; whoſe hairy ſides 

Of thicket overgrown, groteſque and wild, 
Acceſs deny'd ; and over head up grew 
Inſuperable height of loftieſt ſhade, 

Cedar, and pine, and fir, and branching palm, 
A ſylvan ſcene; and as the ratiks aſcend, 
Shade above ſhade, a woody theatre 

Of ſtatelieſt view. Yet higher than their tops 
The verd'rous wall of Paradiſe up {prung 
Which to our general fire gave proſped large 
Iato his nether empire, acighb'ring round. 
And higher than that wall a circling row 
Of goodlieſt trees, loaden with faireſt truit, 
Bloſſoms and fruits at once of golden hue, 
Appear'd, with gay enamell'd colours mix d. [. 131. 


Though a grand object is agreeable, we muſt not 
infer that a little object is diſagreeable; which would 
be unhappy for man, conſidering that he is ſurrounded 
with ſo many objects of that kind. The ſame holds 
with reſpe& to place: a body placed high is agree- 
able; but the ſame body placed low, is not by that 
circumſtance rendered diſagreeable. Littleneſs and 
lowneſs of place are preciſely ſimilar in the following . 
particular, that they neither give pleaſure nor pain. wer 
And in this may vifibly be diſcovered peculiar atten- yin a 
tion in fitting the internal conſtitution of man to his ratve 
external circumftances. Were littleneſs and lowneſs ; 
of place agreeable, greatneſs and elevation could 
not be ſo; were littleneſs and lowneſs of place diſ- 
agreeable, they would occaſion uninterrupted un- 
eaſineſs. 8 ; 

The difference between great and little with reſpect 
to agrecableneſs, is remarkably felt in a ſeries when 
we paſs gradually from the one extreme to the other. 
A — . progreſs from the capital to the kingdom, 
from that to Europe to the whole earth to the 
planetary ſyſtem— to the univerſe, is extremely plea- 
. the heart ſwells, and the mind is dilated at every 


* 
r r . a ou a ted a = _ 


politively painful, though our pleaſure lefſens at muy 
ſtep, till it vaniſh into indifference : ſuch 4 4b 64 
may ſometimes produce pleaſure of a different loft, 
which ariſes from taking a narrower and narrower 3 
ſpection. The ſame obſervation holds in a progit.. 
upward and downward. Aſcent is pleaſant becau bY 
elevates us; but deſcent is never painful: it is fort 
moſt part pleaſant from a different cauſe, that it 15 3* 


cording to the order of nature. The fall of a _ 
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ny height, is extremely agreeable by its acce- 
gar hers... We feel it A to deſcend from a 
mountain, becauſe the deſcent is natural and eaſy. 
Neither is looking downward painful; on the con- 
trary, tO look down upon objects, makes part of the 
pleaſure of elevation : * 14 down becomes then 
only painful when the object 1s fo far below as to create 
dizzineſs; and even when that is the caſe, we feel a 


ſort of pleaſure mixed with the pain: witneſs Shake- 


ſpear's deſcription of Dover cliffs: 


— How fearful 

And dizzy 'tis, to caſt one's eye fo low! 
The crows and choughs, that wing the midway air, 
Show ſcarce ſo groſs as beetles, Half-way down 
Hangs one that gathers ſamphire ; dreadful trade! 
Methinks he ſeems no bigger than his head. 

The fiſhermen that walk upon the beach, 

Appear like mice; and yon tall anchoring bark 
D:iminiſh'd to her cock; her cock, a buoy 

Almoſt too ſmall for ſight. The murmuring ſurge, 
That on th! unnumber'd idle pebbl: s chafes, 

Cannot be heard ſo high. TIL look no more, 

Leſt my brain turn, and the deficient ſight 

Topple down headlong. King Lear, at 4. ſe. 6. 


A remark is made above, that the emotions of 


randeur and ſublimity are nearly allied. And hence 
it is, that the one term is frequently put for the other : 
an increaſing ſeries of numbers, for example, producing 
an emotion ſimilar to that of mounting upward, 1s 
commonly termed an — gries: a ſeries of num- 

ng, producing an emotion ſimi- 
lor to that of going downward, is commonly termed 
a deſcending ſeries e we talk familiarly of going up to 
the capital, and of going deaun to the country: from 
a leſſer kingdom we talk of going ½ to a greater; 
whence the anaba/ts in the Greek language, when one 
travels from Greece to Perſia, We diſcover the ſame 
way of ſpeaking in the language even of Japan; and 
22 proves it the offspring of a natural 
eeling. 

The foregoing obſervation leads us to conſider 
grandeur and ſublimity in a figurative ſenſe, and as 
applicable to the fine arts. Hitherto theſe terms 
have been taken in their proper ſenſe, as applicable to 
objects of ſight only: and it was of importance to be- 
{tow ſome pains upon that article; becauſe, generally 
Ipeaking, the figurative ſenſe of a word is derived from 
its proper ſenſe, which holds remarkably at preſent. 
Beauty, in its original fignification, is confined to ob- 
objects of fight z but as many other objects, intel- 
|<Etual as well as moral, raiſe emotions reſembling 
that of beauty, the reſemblance of the effects prompts 
us to extend the term beauty to theſe objects. This 
equally accounts for the terms grandeur and ſublimity 
taken in a figurative ſenſe. Every emotion, from 
whatever cauſe proceeding, that reſembles an emotion 
of grandeur or elevation, is called by the ſame name: 
thus generolity is ſaid to be an elevated emotion, as 
well as great courage; and that firmneſs of foul which 
is ſuperior to misfortunes, obtains the peculiar name 
d 719g24Nimity. On the other hand, every emotion 
that contratts the mind, and fixeth it upon things 
ry: or of no importance, is termed hab, by its re- 
. to an emotion produced by a little or low 
Ihſect of ſight: thus an appetite for trifling amuſe- 


| ments, is called a Hau taſte. The ſame terms are ap- 
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plied to characters and actions: we talk familiarly of Grand: ur 
an elevated genius, of a great man, and equally ſo of ad 
littleneſt of mind: ſome actions are great and elevated, Seeg. ; 
and others are little and groveling. Sentiments, and 
even expreſſions, are characteriſed in the ſame man- 
ner: an expreſſion or ſentiment that raiſes the mind, 7 
is_denominated great or elevated ; *and hence the bop "pi 
SUBLIME in poetry. In ſuch figurative terms, we try. o 
loſe the diſtinction between great and elevated in their 
proper ſenſe ; for the reſemblance is not ſo entire, as 
to preſerve theſe terms diſtinct in their figurative ap- 
plication. We-carry this figure ſtill farther. Eleva- 
tion, in its proper ſenſe, imports ſuperiority of place 
and lowneſs, inferiority of place: and hence a man 
of ſuperior talents, of ſuperior rank; of inferior 
parts, of inferior taſte, and ſuch like, The venera- 
tion we have for our anceſtors, and for the ancients in 
general, being fimilar to the emotion produced by an 
elevated object of fight, juſtifies the figurative expreſ- 
ſion, of the ancients being raiſed above us, or poſ- 
ſeſſiug a ſuperior place. The notes of the gamut, 
proceeding regularly from the blunter or grofler 
ſounds, to the more acute and piercing, produce 
in the hearer a feeling ſomewhat fimilar to what 
is produced by mounting upward ; and this gives 
occaſion to the figurative expreſſions, a high note, a 
low note. 

Such is the reſemblance in feeling between real 
and figurative grandeur, that among the nations on 8 
on the eaſt _ of Afric, who are directed purely by —.— 
nature, the officers of ſtate are, with reſpect to rank, dons 
diſtinguiſhed by the length of the batoon each car- intimately 
ries in his had; and in Japan, princes and great lords connected. 
ſhew their rank by the length and ſize of their ſedan- 
poles. Again, it is a rule in painting, that figures of 
a ſmall ſize are proper for groteſque pieces; but that 
an hiſtorical ſubject, grand and important, requires 
figures as great as the life, The reſemblance of theſe 
feelings is in reality ſo ſtrong, that elevation in a figu- 
rative ſenſe is obſerved to have the ſame effect, even 
externally, with real elevation : 


K. Heary. This day is call'd the feaſt of Criſpian. 

He that oulives this day, and comes ſafe home, 

Will ſtand a-tiptoe when this day is nam'd, 

And rouſe him at the name of Criſpian. 

: Henry V. aft 4. fc. 8. 

The reſemblance in feeling between real and figu- 
rative grandeur, is humorouſly illuſtrated by Addi- 
ſon in eriticiſing upon Engliſh tragedy * ; © The or- * SpeRater, 
& dinary method of making an hero, is to clap a N® 4a. 
“ huge plume of feathers upon his head, which riſes 
“ ſo high, that there is often a greater length from 
& his chin to the top of his bead, than to the ſole of 
& his foot. One would believe, that we thought a 
%% great man and a tall man the ſame thing. As theſe 
& {uperfluous ornaments upon the head, make a 
e great man; a princeſs generally receives her gran- . 
& deur, from thoſe additional incumbrances that fall 
« into her tail; I mean the broad {weeping train, 
ce that follows her in all her motions ; and finds con- 
« ſtant employment for a boy, who ſtands behind her 
« to open and ſpread it to advantage.” The Scy- 
thians, impreſſed with the fame of Alexander, were 
aſtoniſhed when they found him a little man. 

A gradual progreſs from ſmall to great, is not leſs 
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remarkable in figurative than in real grandeur or 
elevation. Every one muſt have obſerved the de- 
lightful effect of a number of * 1 or ſentiments, 
artfully diſpoſed like an aſcending ſeries, and making 
impreſſions deeper and deeper: ſuch diſpoſition of 
members in a period, is termed a climax. 

Within certaii# limits grandeur and ſublimity pro- 
duce their ſtrongeſt effects, which leſſen by exceſs as 
well as by defect. This is remarkable in grandeur 
and ſublimity taken in their proper ſenſe : the grand- 
eſt emotion that can be raiſed by a viſible object is 
where the obje& can be taken in at one view ; if ſo 
immenſe as not to be comprehended but in parts, it 
tends rather to diſtra&t than ſatisfy the mind“: in 
like manner, the ſtrongeſt emotion produced by ele- 
vation, is where the object is ſeen diſtinaly ; a 

reater elevation leſſens in appearance the object, till 
1t vaniſh out of ſight with its pleaſant emotions. The 
ſame is equally remarkable in figurative grandeur and 
elevation; which ſhall be handled together, becauſe, 
as obſerved above, they are ſcarce diſtinguiſhable. 
Sentiments may be ſo ſtrained, as to become obſcure, 
or to exceed the capacity of the human mind: againſt 
ſuch licence of imagination, every good writer will 
be upon his guard. And therefore it is of greater 
importance to obſerve, that even the true ſublime 
may be carried beyond that pitch which produces the 
higheſt entertainment. We are undoubtedly ſuſcep- 
tible of a greater elevation than can be inſpired by 
human actions, the moſt heroic and ma3gnanimous z 
witneſs what we feel from Milton's deſcription of 
ſuperior beings : yet every man mult be ſenſible of a 
more conſtant and ſweet elevation, when the hiftory 
of his own ſpecies is the ſubject; he enjoys an eleva- 
tion equal to that of the greateſt hero, of an Alex- 
ander, or a Cæſar, of a Brutus, or an Epaminondas : 
he accompanies theſe heroes in their ſublimeſt ſenti- 
ments and moſt hazardous exploits, with a magnani- 
mity equal to theirs; and finds it no ſtretch, to 
preſerve the ſame tone of miad for hours together, 
without ſinking. The caſe is not the ſame in deſcri- 


bing the actions or qualities of ſuperior beings : the 


reader's imagination cannot Keep pace with that of 
the poet; the mind, unable to ſupport itſelf in a 
ſtrained elevation, falls as from a height ; and the 
fall is immoderate like the elevation: where that 
effect is not felt, it muſt be prevented by ſome ob- 
furity in the conception, which frequently attends 
the deſcriptions of unknown objects. Hence the St 
Franciſes, St Dominics, and other tutelary ſaints 
among the Roman Catholics. A mind unable to 
raiſe itſelf to the Supreme Being ſelf-exiſtent and 
eternal, or to ſupport itſelf in a ſtrained elevation, finds 
itſelf more at eaſe in uſing the interceſſion of ſome 
ſaint whoſe picty and penances while on earth are ſup- 


poſed to have made him a favourite in heaven. 


A. ſtrained elevation is attended with another in- 
convenience, that the author is apt to fall ſuddenly 
as well as the reader; becauſe it is not a little 


Jifticult, to deſcend, ſweetly and eaſily, from ſuch 
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elevation, to the ordinary tone of the ſubject. The 


following paſſage is a good illuſtration of that obſer. 
vation: 
Szpe etiam immenſum cœlo venit agmen aquarum 
Et ſœdam glomethnt tem peſtatem imbribus atris * 
Conlectæ ex alto nubes. Ruit arduus æther, 
Et pluvia ingentia ſata læta boumque labores 
Diluit. Inplentor foſſæ, et cava flumina creſcunt 
Cum ſonitu, fervetque fretis ſpirantibus æquor. 
Ipſe Pater, media nimborum in nocte, coruſca 
Fulmina molitur dextra. Quo maxuma motu 
Terra tremit : fugere fer ! ct mortalia corda 
Per gentes hamil's ſtravit pavor. Ille flagranti 
Aut Atho, aut Rhodopen, ant alta Ceraunia telo 
Dejicit: ingeminant auſtri, et denſiſſimus imber. 


Virg. Georg. l. 1. 


In the deſcription of a ftorm, to figure Jupiter 
throwing dowa huge mountains with bis thunder— 
bolts, is hyperbolically ſublime, if we may uſe the 
expreſſion : the tone of mind produced by that image, 
is ſo diflant from the tone produced by a thick 
ſhower of rain, that the ſudden tranfition muſt be un— 
pleaſant. 

Objects of ſight that are not remarkably great nor 
high, ſcarce raiſe any emotion of grandeur or of ſub- 
limity: and the ſame holds in other objects; for we 
often find the mind rouſed and -animated, without 
being carried to that height. This difference may 
be diſcerned in many ſorts of muſic, as well as in 
ſome muſical inſtruments: a kettle-drum rouſes, and 
a hautboy is animating ; but neither of them inſpires 
an emotion of ſublimity : revenge animates the mind 
in a conſiderable degree; but it never produceth an 
emotion that can be termed grand or ſublime; and 
perhaps no diſagreeable paſſion ever has that effect. 

No defire is more univerſal than to be exalted and 
honoured ; and upon that account, chiefly, are we 
ambitious of power, riches, titles, fame, which would 
ſuddenly loſe their reliſh did they not raiſe us above 
others, and command ſubmiſſion and deference : and 
it may be thought, that our attachment to things 
grand and lofty, proceeds from their connection with 
our favourite paſſion. This connection has undoubted- 
ly an effect; but that the preference given to things 
grand and lofty muſt have a deeper root in human 
nature, will appear from confidering, that many be- 
{tow their time upon low and trifling amuſements, 
without having the leaſt tincture of this favourite 
paſſion : yet theſe very perſons talk the ſame language 
with the reſt of mankind; and prefer the more 
elevated pleaſures : they acknowledge a more refined 
taſte, and are aſhamed of their own as low and gro- 
veling. This ſentiment, conſtant and univerſal, mult 
be the work ot nature; and it plainly indicates an 
original attachment in human nature to every object 
that elevates the mind : ſome men may have a greater 
reliſh for an obje& not of the higheſt rank ; but they 
are conſcious of the preference given by mankind in 
general to things grand and ſublime z and they are 
ſenſible, that their peculiar taſte ought to yield to the 
general taſte, 


What is ſaid above ſuggeſts a capital rule for 


reaching 


* It is juſtly obſerved by Addiſon, that perhaps a man would have been more aſtoniſhed with the majeſtic 2ir 
that 2ppeared in one of Lylippus's ſtatues of Alexander, though no bigger than the life, than he might have been 


with Mount Athos, had it been cut into the figure of the hero, according to the propoſal of Phidias, with a river in 


one haud and a city in the other. Spectator, No 415. 
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tor reaching the ſublime in ſuch works of art as are ſuſ- for many were the deaths of the heroes, and wide Grondear 
1 ceptible of it; and that is, to preſent thoſe parts or „ poured the blood of the valiant.” FinGArL. 2 and 
wlimity- circumſtances only which make the greateſt figure, The following paſſage in the 4th book of the Iliad 2 


Grandeur 


— keeping out of view every thing low or trivial; for 


the mind, elevated by an important object, cannot, 


naher. vithout reluctance, be forced down to beſtow any 
Such judicious - 


ſhare of its attention upon trifles. 
ſelect ion of capital circumſtances, is by an eminent 


e fit, critic ſtyled grandeur of manner *. In none of the fine 
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arts is there ſo great ſcope for that rule as in poetry; 
which, by that means, enjoys a remarkable power 
of beſtowing upon objects and events an air of gran- 
deur : when we are ſpectators, every minute object 
preſents itſelf in its order; but in deſcribing at ſecond 
hand, theſe are laid aſide, and the capital objects are 
brought cloſe together. A judicious taſte in thus 
ſelecting the moſt intereſting incidents, to give them 
an united force, accounts for a fa& that may a pear 
ſurpriſing ; which is, that we are more moved by ſpirit- 
ed narrative at ſecond hand, than by being ſpectators 
of the event itſelf, in all its circumſtances. 

Longinus “ exemplifies the foregoing rule by a 
compariſon of two paſſages, 


Ye pow'rs, what madneſs! how on ſhips ſo frail 

(Tremendous thought!) can thoughtleſs mortals ſail? 

For ſtormy ſeas they quit the pleuſing plain, ; 

Plant woods in waves, and dwell amidſt the main. 

Far o'er the deep (a trackleſs path) they go, 

Aud wander occaus in purſuit of wo. 

No eaſe their hearts, no reſt their eyes can find, 

On heaven their looks, and on the waves their mind, 

Sunk are their ſpirits, while their arms they rear, 

And gods are wearicd with their fruitleſs prayer. 
ARIST AUS. 

Burſt as a wave that from the cloud impends, 

And ſuell'd with tempeſts on the ſhip deſcends, 

White are the decks with foam ; the winds aloud 

Howl o'er the maſts, and ing through every ſhroud, 


Pale, treinbling, tir'd, the ſailors freeze with fears, 


And inſtant death on every wave appears. Ho MER. 


In the latter paſſage, the moſt ſtriking circumſtances 
are ſelected to fill the mind with terror and aſtoniſh- 
ment. The former is a collection of minute and low 
eircumſtances, which ſcatter the thought and make 
no impreſſion: it is at the ſame time full of verbal an- 
titheſes and low conceit, extremely improper in a ſcene 
of diſtreſs, 

The following deſcription of a battle is remarkably 
ſublime, by collecting together, in the feweſt words, 
thoſe circumſtances which make the greateſt figure. 


Like autumn's dark ſtorms pouring from two echo- 

* ing hills, toward each other approached the heroes; 
* a5 wo dark ſtreams from high rocks meet and roar 
on the plain, loud, rough, and dark in battle, meet 
„ Locklin and Inisfail. Chief mixes his ſtrokes with 
chief, and man with man: ſteel ſounds on ſteel, and 
helmets are cleft on high : blood burſts and ſmokes 
around: ſtrings murmur on the poliſh'd yew : darts 
ruſh along the ſky : ſpears fall like works of flame 
that gild the ſtormy face of night. 


cc 
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is a deſcription of a battle, wonderfully ardent. 
«© When naw gathered on either ſide, the hoſts plun- 
th ged together in fight; ſhield is harſhly laid to ſhield; 
ce ſpears craſh on the brazen corſlets ; boſſy buckler 
« with buckler meets; loud tumult rages over all; 
t“ groans are mixed with boafts of men; the ſlain and 
te ſlayer join in noiſe ; the earth is floating round with 
© blood. As when two ruſhing ſtreams from two 
«© mountains come roaring down, and throw together 
« their rapid waters below, they roar along the gul- 
% phy vale. The ſtartled ſhepherd hears the ſound, 
&« as he ſtalks o'er the diſtant hills; ſo, as they mixed 
« in fight, from both armies clamour with loud ter- 
© ror aroſe.” But ſuch general deſcriptions are not 
frequent in Homer. Even his ſingle- combats are rare. 
The fifth book is the longeſt account of a battle that 
is in the Iliad; and yet contains nothing but a long 
catalogue of chiefs killing chiefs, not in ſingle combat 
neither, but at a diſtance with an arrow or a javelin; 
and theſe chiefs named for the firſt time and the laſt. 
The ſame ſcene is continued through a great part of 
the ſixth book. There is at the ſame time a minute 
deſcription of every wound, which for accuracy may 
do honour to an anatomiſt, but in an epic poem 1s 
tireſome and fatiguing. There is no relief from hor- 
rid languor but the beautiful Greek language and me- 
lody of Homer's verſification. 

In the twenty-firſt book of the Odyſſey, there is a 
paſſage which deviates widely from the rule above laid 
down : it concerns that part of the hiſtory of Penelope 
and her ſuitors, in which ſhe is made to declare in fa- 
vour of him who ſhould prove the moſt dextrous in 


ſhooting with the bow of Ulyſſes: 


Now gently winding up the fair aſcent, 

By many an eaſy ſtep, the matron went : 

Then o'er the pavement glides with grace divine, 
(With poliſh'd oak the level pavements ſhine) ; 
The folding gates a dazzling light diſplay'd, 
With pomp of various architrave o'erlay'd. 

The bolt, obedient to the ſilken ſtring, 

Forſakes the ſtaple as ſhe pulls the ring ; 

The werds reſpondent to the key turn'd round; 
The bars fall back; the flying valves reſound. 
Loud as a bull makes hill and valley ring; 

So roar'd the lock when it releas'd the ſpring. 
She moves majeſtic through the wealthy room, 
Where treaſur'd garments caſt a rich perfume; 
There from the column where aloft it hung, 
Reach'd, in its ſplendid caſe, the bow unſtrung. 


Virgil ſometimes errs againſt this rule: in the fol. 
lowing paſſages minute circumſtances are brought into 
full view ; and what is (till worſe, they are deſcribed 
with all the pomp of poetical diction, Aneid, L. 1. 
J. 214, to 219. IL. 6. J. 176, to 182. L. 6. 4. 212, 
to 231. and the laſt, which deſcribes a funeral, is the 
leſs excuſable, as the man whoſe funeral it is makes no 
figure in the poem. ; 

'The ſpeech of Clytemneſtra, deſcending from her 


4 * As the noiſe of the troubled ocean when roll the chariot in the Iphigenia of Euripides “, is ſtuffed with A 3- 
: „waves on high, as the laſt peal of thundering hea- a number of common and trivial circumſtances. 

r 8 ven, ſuch is the noiſe of battle. Though Cormac's But of all writers, Lucan in this article is the moſt 5 

; 2 hundred bards were there, feeble were the voice of injudicious : the ſea-fight between the Romans and 7th. as 
1 a hundred bards to ſend the deaths to future times; 7, 49: 


Maſfilians +, is deſeribed ſo much in detail, without 
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exhibiting any grand or total view, that the reader is 
fatigued with endleſs circumftances, without ever feel - 
ing any degree of elevation; and yet there are ſome 
fine incidents, thoſe, for example, of the two brothers, 
and of the old man and his ſon, which, taken ſepa- 
ratcly, would affect us greatly. But Lucan, once en- 
gaged in a deſcription, knows no end. See other paſ- 
jages of the ſame kind, I. 4. J. 292, to 337. I. 4. 
{: 750, to 765. The epiſode of the ſorcereſs Erictho, 
end of book 6th, is intolerably minute and prolix. 

This rule is alſo applicable to other fine arts. In 
painting it is eſtabliſhed, that the principal figure 
muſt be put in the ſtrongeſt light; that the beauty of 
attitude confilts in placing the nobler parts molt in 
view, and in ſuppreſſing the ſmaller parts as much as 
poſlible ; that the folds of the drapery muſt be fewand 
large ; that foreſhortenings are bad, becauſe they make 
the parts appear little; and that the muſcles ought to 
be kept as entire as poſſible, without being divided 
into ſmall ſections. Every one at preſent ſubſcribes 
to that rule as applied to gardening, in oppoſition to 
parterres ſplit into a ries ſmall parts in the ſtiff- 
elt regularity of figure. The moſt eminent architects 
have governed themſelves by the ſame rule in all their 
works. 

Another rule chiefly regards the ſublime, though it 
is applicable to every ſort of literary performance in- 
tended for amuſement; and that is, to avoid as much 
as poſſible abſtract and general terms. Such terms, 
ſimilat to mathematical ſigns, are contrived to expreſs 
sur thoughts in a conciſe manner; but images, which 
are the life of poetry, cannot be raiſed in any perfec- 
tion but by introducing particular objects. General 
terms that comprehend a number of individuals, muſt 
be excepted from that rule : our kindred, our clan, our 
country, and words of the like import, though they 
ſcarce raiſe any image, have, however, a wonderful 
power over our paſſions : the greatneſs of the complex 
object overbalances the obſcurity of the image. 

Grandeur, being an extreme vivid emotion, is not 
readily produced in perfection but by reiterated im- 
preſſions. The effect of a ſingle impreſſion can be 
but momentary ; and if one feel ſuddenly ſomewhat 
like a ſwelling or exaltation of mind, the emotion va- 
niſheth as ſoon as felt. Stngle thoughts or ſentiments 
are often cited as examples of the ſublime ; but their 
effect is far inferior to that of a grand ſubject diſplay'd 
m its capital parts. We ſhall give a few examples, that 
the reader may judge for himſelf. In the famous ac- 
tion of Thermopylz, where Leonidas the Spartan 
king, with his choſen band, fighting for their country, 
were cut off to the laſt man, a faying is reported of 
Dieneces, one of the band, which, expreſſing cheer- 
ful and undiſturbed bravery, is well entitled to the firſt 
place in examples of that kind: talking of the num- 
ber of their enemies, it was obſerved, that the arrows 
ſhot by ſuch a multitude would intercept the light of 
the ſun; “ So much the better, ſays he, for we ſhall 
then fight in the ſhade.” 


Somerſet. Ah! Warwick, Warwick, wert thou as we are, 
We might recover all our loſs again. 
The Queen from France hath brought a puiſſant power, 
Ev'n now we heard the news. Ah! couldſt thou fly! 
Warwick, Why, then 1 would not fly, 


Third part, Henry VI, aft 5. ſc. 3. 
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Such a ſentiment from a man expiring of his wounds, 
is truly heroic; and muſt elevate the mind to the great. 


will not ſuffer in a compariſon with the famous ſenti. 
ment Qu il mourut of Corneille : the latter is a ſenti. 
ment of indignation merely, the former of firm and 
cheerful courage. 

To cite in oppoſition many a ſublime paſſage, en- 
riched with the fineſt images, and dreſſed in the moſt 
nervous expreſſions, would ſcarce be fair. We ſhall 
produce but one inſtance, from Shakeſpear, which 
ſets a few objects before the eye, without much pom 
of language: it operates its effect by repreſenting chele 
objects in a climax, railing the mind higher and high- 
er till it feel the emotion of grandeur in perfection: 


The cloud-capt tow'rs, the gorgeous palaces, 
The fulemn temples, the great globe itſelf, - 
Yea all which it inherit, ſhall diſſolve, &c. 


The cloud-capt tow'rs produce an elevating emotion, 
beightened by the gorgeous palaces ; and the mind is 
carried ſtill higher and higher by the images that fol- 
low. Succeſſive images, making thus fironger and 
ſtronger impreſſions, mult elevate more than any ſin- 
gle image can do. 

As, on the one hand, no means directly applied 
have more influence to raiſe the mind than grandeur 
and ſublimity ; ſo, on the other, no means indirectly 
applied have more influence to fink and depreſs it : for 


to the elevation. Of this obſervation Shakeſpear gives 
a beautiful example, in the paſſage laſt quoted: 


The cloud-capt tow'rs, the gorgeous palaces, 

The ſolemn temples, the great globe ittelf, 

Yea all which it inherit, ſhall diſſolve, 

And like the baſeleſs fabric of a viſion 

Leave not a rack behind. Tempeſt, aft 4. ſc. 4 


The elevation of the mind in the former part of this 
beautiful paſſage, makes the fall great in proportion, 
when the moſt humbling of all images is introduced, 
that of an utter diſſulution of the earth and its inha- 
bitants. The mind, when warmed, is more ſuſcep- 
tible of impreſſions than in a cool ſtate; and a depreſ- 


ſing or melancholy object liſtened to, makes the ſtrong- 


eſt impreſſion when it reaches the mind in its higheſt 
ftate of elevation or cheerfulneſs. 

But a humbling image is not always neceſſary to 
produce that effect: a remark is made above, that in 
deſcribing ſuperior beings, the reader's imagination, 
unable to ſupport itſelf in a ſtrained elevation, falls 
often as from a height, and ſinks even below its ordi- 
nary tone. The Pllowin inſtance comes luckily in 
vie w; for a better cannot be given: God ſaid, Let 
there be light, and there was light.” Longinus 
quotes this paſſage from Moſes as a ſhining example 
of the ſublime; and it is ſcarce poſſible, in fewer 
words, to convey ſo clear an image of the infinite 
power of the Deity : but then it belongs to the pre- 
ſent ſubje& to remark, that the emotion of ſublinuty 
raiſed by this image is but momentary ; and that the 
mind, unable to ſupport itſelf in an elevation ſo much 
above nature, immediately ſinks down into humility an 
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mortals. Every one 1s acquainted with a diſpute about 
that paſſage between two French critics, the one po- 


wblivity- ſitively affirming it to be ſublime, the other as poſi- 


tively denying. What has been remarked, ſhows, that 
both of them have reached the truth, but neither of 
them the whole truth: the primary effect of the paſ- 
ſage is andoubtedly an emotion of grandeur ; which 
ſo far juſtifies Boileau : but then every one muſt be 
ſenſible, that the emotion is merely a flaſh, which, va- 
niſhing inſtantaneouſly, gives way to humility and ve- 
neration. That indirect effect of ſublimity juſtifies 
Huet, on the other hand, who being a man of true 
piety, and probably not much carried by imagina- 
tion, felt the bumbling paſſions more ſenſbly than 
his antagoniſt did. Rad laying aſide difference of 
character, Huet's opinion may perhaps be defended as 
the more ſolid ; becauſe in ſuch images, the depreſſing 
emotions are the more ſenſibly felt, and have the long- 
er endurance. 

The flraining an elevated ſubje& beyond due bounds, 
and beyond the reach of an ordinary conception, is 
not a vice ſo frequent as to require the correction of 
criticiſm. But falſe ſublime 1s a rock that writers of 
more fire than judgement commonly ſplit on ; and 
therefore a collection of examples may be of uſe as a 
beacon to future adventurers. One ſpecies of falſe 
ſublime, known by the name of bozubaſt, is common 
among writers of a mean genius: it is a ſerious endea- 
vour, by ſtrained deſcription, to raiſe a low or fami- 
liar ſubje& above its rank; which, inſtead of _—_ 
ſublime, fails not to be ridiculous. The mind, indeed, 
is extremely prone, in ſome animating paſſions, to mag- 
rify its objects beyond natural bounds : but ſuch hy- 
perbolical deſcription has its limits; and when carried 
beyond the impulſe of the propenſity, it degenerates 
into burleſque, Take the following examples : 


Se janus. Great and high 
The world knows only two, that's Rome and I. 
My roof receives me not: 'tis air I tread, 
And at each ſtep I feel my advanc'd head 
Knock out a ſtar in heav'n. Sejanus, Ben Johnſon, aft 5. 


A writer who has mo natural elevation of mind, devi- 
ates readily into bombait : he ſtrains above his natu- 


ral powers; and the violent effort carries him beyond 
the bounds of propriety. 


Guilford, Give way, and let the guſhing torrent come; 
Behold the tears we bring to ſwell the deiuge, 
Till the flood riſe upon the guilty world 
And make the ruin common. 


Lady Jane Gray, af 4. near the end. 


Another ſpecies of falſe ſublime, is till more fapl- 
ty than bombaſt : and that is, to force elevation by 
ntroducing imaginary beings without preſerving any 
propriety in their actions; as if it were lawful to aſ- 
cribe every extravagance and inconſiſtenee to beings of 
the poer's creation. No writers are more licentious in 


that article than Johnſon and Dryden : 


Methinks I ſee Death and the Furies waiting 
What we will do, and all the heavem at leiſure 
For the great ſpectacle. Draw then your ſwords 3 
And if our deſtiny envy our virtue - 
he honour of the day, yet let us care 

To ſell ourſelves at ſuch a price, as may 
Undo the world to buy us, and make Fate, 

hile ſbe tempts ours, 10 fear her own eſtate. 
Catiline, af Te 
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be furies ſtood on hills 
Circling the place, and trembled to ſee men 
Do more than they: whilſt Piety left the field, 
Griev'd for that fide, that in ſo bad a cauſe 
They knew not what a crime their valour was. 
The Sun ſtood till, and was, behind the cloud 
The battle made, ſeen ſweating to drive up 
His frighted horſe, whom (till the noiſe drove backward. 
| Titd, act 5 
Oſmyn. While we indulge our common happineſs, 
He is forgot by whom we all poſſoſs, 
The brave Almanzor, to whoſe arms we owe 
All that we did, and all that we ſhall do ; 
Who like a tempelt that outrides the wind, 
Made a juſt battle ere the bodies join'd 
Abdalla. His viQories we ſcarce could keep in view, 
Or p-lith 'em fo feſt as he rough drew. 
Abdemelech. Fate after him below with pain did move, 
And Victory could ſcarce keep price above. 
Death did at length ſo many ſlain forget, 
And loſt the tale, and took 'em by the creat, 
Conqueſt of Granada, aft 2. at beginni -g. 


An actor on the flage may be guilty of bombaſt as 
well as an author in his cloſet : a certain manner of 
acting, which is grand when ſupported by dignity in 
the ſentiment and force in the expreſſion, is ridiculous 
where the ſentiment is mean and the expreſſion flat. 

GRANGE, a houſe or farm, not only furniſhed 
with neceſſary places for all manner of huſbandry, as 
ſtables for horſes, ſtalls for cattle, &c. but where there 
are granaries and barns for corn, hay-loſts, &c. And 
by the grant of a grange, ſuch. places will paſs, with- 
out being particularly mentioned. The word is for- 
med of the Latin granea or granum, grain, corn, &c. 
Hence alſo granger, or grangier, a grange-keeper or 
farmer. 

GRANICUS, a ſmaller river near the Helleſpont 
in Leſſer Aſia, remarkable for the firſt victory gained 
by Alexander the Great over the armies of Darius. — 
Authors diſagree very much about the number of the 
Perſians, though all agree that they were valtly more 
numerous than the Greeks. Juſtin and Oroſius tell us, 
that the Perſian army conſiſted of 600, ooo foot and 
20,000 horſe; Arrian makes the foot amount to 
200,000 ; but Diodorus tells us, that they were not 
more than 100,000 foot, and 10,000 horſe. The 
Macedonian army did not exceed 30, ooo foot and 5000 
horſe. The Perban cavalry lined the banks of the 
Granicus, in order to oppoſe Alexander wherever he 
ſhould attempt a paſſage; and the foot were poſted be- 
hind the cavalry on an eaſy aſcent. Parmenio would 
have had Alexander to allow his troops ſome time to 
refreſh themſclves ; but he replied, that, after having 

croſſed the Helleſpont, it would be a diſgrace to him 
and his troops to be ſtopped by a 5 4 Accor- 
dingly a proper place for eroſſing the river was no 
ſooner found, than he commanded a ſtrong detach- 
ment of horſe to enter, he himſelf following with the 
right wing which he commanded in perſon ; the trum- 
pets in the mean time 8 and loud ſhouts of joy 
being heard through the whole army. The Perſians let 
fly ſuch ſhowers of arrows againſt the detachment of Ma- 
cedonian horſe, as cauſed ſome confuſion; ſeveral of 
their horſes being killed or wounded. As they drew 
near the bank a moſt bloody engagement enſued; the 
Macedonians attempting to land, and the Perſians 
puſhing them back into the river. Alexander, who 
obſerved the contuſion they were in, took the _ 
ma 
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reſiſtance, to give ground. However, Spithrobates, 
governor of Ionia, and ſon-in-Jaw to Darius, till main- 
tained his ground, and did all that lay in his power 
to bring them back to the charge. Alexander ad- 
vanced full gallop to engage him ; neither did he de- 
cline th» combat, and both were ſlightly wounded at 
the firſt encounter. Spithrobates having thrown his 
Javelin without effect, advanced ſword in hand to meet 
his antagoniſt, who ran him through with his pike 
as he raiſed his arm to diſcharge a blow with his ſcy- 
mitar. But Roſaces, brother to Spithrobates, at the 
ſame time gave Alexander ſuch a furious blow on 
the head with his battle-ax, that he beat off his plume, 
and ſlightly wounded him throvgh the helmet. As 
he was ready to repeat the blow, Clitus with one 
ſtroke of his ſcymitar cut off Roſaces's head, and thus 
in all probability ſaved the life of his ſovereign. The 
Macedonians then, animated by the example of their 
king, attacked the Perſians with new vigour, who 
ſoon after betook themſelves to flight. Alexander 
did not purſue them ; but immediately charged the e- 
nemy's foot with all his forces, who had now paſſed the 
river. The Perſians, diſheartened at the defeat of their 
cavalry, made no great reſiſtance. The Greek merct- 
naries retired in good order to a neighbouring hill, 
whence they ſent deputies to Alexander deſiring leave 
to march off unmoleſted. But he, inſtead of coming 
to a parley with them, ruſhed furiouſly into the 
middle of this ſmall body ; where his horſe was killed 
under him, and he himſelf in great danger of being 
cut in pieces. The Greeks defended themſelves with 
incredible valour for a long time, but were at laſt al- 
molt entirely cut off. —In this battle the Perſians are 
ſaid to have loſt 20,000 foot and 2,500 horle, and 
the Macedonians only 55 foot and 60 horſe. 

GRANITE, in natural hiſtory, a diſtin genus 
of ſtones, compoled of ſeparate and very large con- 
cretions rudely compacted together; of great hard- 
neſs, giving fire with ſteel, not fermenting with a- 
cids, and ſlowly and imperfectly calcinable in a great 
fire. | 

Of this genus there are three ſpecies : 1. The hard 
white granite with black ſpots, commonly called moor- 
ſtone. This is a very valuable kind, confiſting of a 
beautiful congeries of very variouſly conſtructed and 
differently e particles, not diffuſed among or 
running into one another, but each pure and diſtinct, 
though firmly adhering to whichever of the others it 
comes in contact with, and forming a very firm maſs. 
It is much uſed in London for the ſteps of public 
buildings, and on other occaſions where great ſtrength 
and hardneſs are required. 2. The hard red granite 
variegated with black and white, and common in E- 
gypt and Arabia. 3. The pale whitiſh granite, varie- 
2 with black and yellow. This is ſometimes 
ound in ſtrata, but more frequently in looſe nodules, 
and is uſed for paving the ſtreets, | 

Some of theſe kinds of ftones are found in almoſt 
every country, and in many places they are found of 


immenſe bigneſs, The largeſt maſs of this Kind in 


the known world, lying as an unconneRed fone, is 
found near the Cape of Cood Hope in Africa, and 
of which we have the following deſcription in the Phi- 
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lop. TranſaQ. vol. 68. p. 102, given by Mr An. <Q 
derſon in a letter to Sir John Pringle. “ The ſtone 
is ſo remarkable, that it is called by the people here 
the Tower of Babel, and by ſome the Pearl Dia. 
mond. It either takes the laſt name from a place 
near which it is ſituated, or it gives name to the tract 
of cultivated land called the Pearl. It lies upon the 
top of a ridge of low hills, beyond a large plain, at 
the diſtance of about thirty miles from the Cape Town; 
beyond which, at a little diſtance, is a range of hills 
of a much greater height. It is of an oblong ſhape, 
and lies north and ſouth. The ſouth end is highelt ; 
the eaſt and weſt ſides are ſteep and high; but the 
top is rounded, and ſlopes away gradually to the north 
end, ſo that you can aſcend it by that way, and en- 
joy a moſt extenſive proſpect of the. whole country, 
I could not preciſely determine its circumference, but 
it took us above half an hour to walk round it; and 
by making every allowance for the rugged way, and 
ſtopping a little, I think the moſt moderate computa- 
tion muſt make it exceed half a mile. The ſame dif. 
ficulty occurred with reſpect to knowing its height: 
but I think, that, at the ſouth-end, it is nearly equal 
to half its length; or, were I to compare it to an 
object you are acquainted with, I ſhould ſay it equal- 
led the dome of St Paul's Church. 

J am uncertain whether it onght to be conſidered as 
the top of the hill, or a detached ſtone, becauſe there 
is no poſitive proof of either, unleſs we were to dig 
about its baſe; but it would certainly empreſs every 
beholder, ar firſt fight, with the idea of its being one 
ſtone, not only from its figure, but becauſe it is real- 
ly one ſolid uniform maſs from top to bottom, with- 
out any interruption ; which is contrary to the gene- 
ral character of the high hills of this country, they 
being commonly divided, or compoſed of different ſtra- 
ta, at leaſt if we may judge from the rows of plants 
or ſhrubs which grow on the ſides of the ſteepeſt, and, 
as I ſuppoſe, are produced from the ſmall quantity of 
earth interpoſed between them. It has indeed a few 
fiſſures, or rather impreſſions, which do not reach 
deeper than four or five feet ; and near its north end 
a ſtratum of a more compact ſtone runs acroſs, which 
is not above twelve or fourteen inches thick, with its 
ſurface divided into little ſquares, or oblongs, diſpo- 
ſed obliquely. This ſtratum is perpendicular ; but 
whether it cuts the other to its baſe, or is ſuperficial, 
I cannot determine. Its ſurface is alſo fo ſmooth, 
that it does not appear to have formerly been joined to, 
or ſeparated from, any other part by violence, as 18 
the caſe with many other large fragments; but enjoys 
the exact ſituation where it was originally placed, and 
has undergone little change from being expoſed for ſo 
many ſucceſſive ages to the calcining power of a very 
hot climate.” —A part of this ſtone being examined 
by Sir William Hamilton, he determined it to be? 
granite, and of the ſame nature with the tops of ſome 
of the Alps ; and ſuppoſes both of them to have been 
elevated by volcanic exploſions. f 

GRANIVOROUS, an appellation given to am 
mals which feed on corn or ſeeds. Theſe are Princi- 
pally of the bird kind. oe 1 

GRANT, in law, a conveyance in writing of ſuc | 
things as cannot paſs or be conveyed by word oflly ; 
ſuch are rents, reverſions, ſervices, &c. GRANT 
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GRANT (Francis), Lord Cullen, an eminent law- 


yer and judge in Scotland, was deſcended from a 
younger branch of the family of the Grants of Grant 
in that kingdom, and was born about the year 1660. 
When he commenced advocate he made a diſtinguiſh- 
ed figure at the revolution, by oppoſing the opinion 
of the old lawyers, who warmly argued on the inabi- 
lity of the convention of eſtates to make any diſpo- 
tion of the crown. The abilities he ſhewed in 
favour of the revolution recommended him to an ex- 
tenſire practice; in which he acquired ſo much honour, 
that when the union between the two kingdoms was 
inagitation, queen Anne unexpeGedly, and without ap- 
plications created him a haronet, with a view of ſe— 
curing his intereſt in that meaſure ; and upon the ſame 
principle, ſhe ſoon after created him a judge, or one 
of the lords of ſeſſion, From this time, according 
to the cuſtom of Scotland, he was ſtyled, from the 
vame of his eſtate, Lord Cullen; and the ſame good 
qualities that recommended him to this honourable 
office, were very conſpicuous in the diſcharge of it; 
which he continued for 20 years with the higheſt re- 

utation, when a period was put to bis life by an il]- 
nels which laſted but three days. He expired with- 
out any agony on March 16th 1726. 

His character is drawn to great advantage in the 
Biographia Britannica; where it is obſerved, amon 
other remarks to his honour, ** That as an advocate he 
was indefatigable in the management of buſineſs; but 
at the ſame time that he ſpared no pains, he would 
uſe no craft. He had ſo high an idea of the dignity 
of his profeſſion, that he held it equally criminal to 
neglect any honeſt means of coming at juſtice, or to 
wake uſe of any arts to elude it. 

In reſpe& to fortune, though he was modeſt and 
frugal, and had a large pradice, yet he was far from 
being avaritious. His private charities were very con- 
liderable, and grew in the ſame proportion with his 
profits. He was, beſides, very ſcrupulous in man 
points; he would not ſuffer à juſt cauſe to be loſt through 
a client's want of money. He was ſuch an enemy to 
oppreſſion, that he never denied his aſſiſtance to ſuch 
as laboured under it; and with reſpe& to the clergy 
of all profeſſions (in Scotland) his conſcience obliged 
him to ſerve them without a fee. He ſaw their wrongs 
required aſſiſtance, and he knew their circumſtances 
would not admit of expence. His additions, therefore, 
to his paternal eſtate were much inferior to what might 
have been expected, and a large acceſſion of charac- 
ter was the principal produce of that activity and di- 
ligence by which he was diſtinguiſhed at the bar. 

When his merit had raiſed him to the bench, he 
thought himſelf accountable to God and man for his 
conduct in that high office; and that deep ſenſe of 
his duty, at the ſame time that it kept him ſtrictly to 
it, encouraged and ſupported him iu the performance. 

he pleadings in Scotland ere carried on chiefly in 
writing, which renders them ſometimes very prolix, ſo as 
to take up much of a judge's time, and to exerciſe alike 
his parts ſand his patience in going through and 
making himſelf maſter of them. Tn this the diligence 
and dexterity of lord Cullen were equally conſpicuous: 
e vent through every thing that came into his hands 
very carcfully, and ſifted it thoroughly; ſo that the 
ers at the bar never found themſelves. too ſtrong 
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for the bench, but on the contrary were often told Grant. 
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many things by his lordſhip, which had either eſca- 
ped their notice, or which the intereſt of their client 
had engaged them to conceal. As his attention to 
the pleadings guided him to the real merits of thecanſe; 
ſo when he was once maſter of theſe, his ſecond care 
was to diſpatch it. He knew, that, in judicature, the 
next fault to denying, was delaying juſtice ; by which 
families are always injured, and too often ruined. 
Whenever, therefore, he had provided againſt being 
miſtaken, he was defirous of bringing the matter to 
a ſhort deciſion ; and as he was very ſolieitous about 
the former, ſo the parties themſelves helped him not 
a little as to the latter. Whenever he fat as lord or- 
dinary ; the paper of cauſes wes remarkably full, for 
his reputation being equally eſtabliſhed for knowledge 
and inteprity, there were none, who had a good opi- 
nion of their own pretenſions, but were defirous of 
bringing them before him, and not many who did not 
fit down ſatisfied with his deciſion, This prevailed 
more eſpecially after it was found that few of his 
ſentences were reverſed ; and when they were, it was 


commonly owing to himſelf: for if, upon mature re- 


flect ion, or upon new reaſons offered at the re-hearing, 
he ſaw any juſt ground for altering his judgment, he 
made no ſcruple of —— it ; being perſuaded, that 
it was more manly, as well as more juſt, to follow 
truth, than to ſupport opinion: and his conduct in this 
reſpect had a right effect; for. inſtead of leſſening, it 
raiſed his reputation. 

He would not, however, with all this great ſtock 
of knowledge, experience, and probity, truft himſelf 
in matters of blood, or venture to decide in criminal 
caſes on the lives of his fcllow-creatures ; which was 
the reaſon, that, though often ſolicited, he could ne- 
ver be prevailed upon to accept of a feat in the juſti- 
ciary court, | 

„% He was ſo true a lover of learning, and was ſo 
much addicted to his ſtudies, that, notwithſtanding the 
mnltiplicity of his buſinefs while at the bar, and his 
great attention to his charge when a judge, he never- 
theleſs found time to write various treatiſes, on very 
different and important ſubjects: Some political, which 
were remarkably well-timed, and higbly ſerviceable 
to the government : others of a moſt extenſive nature, 
ſuch as his eſſays on law, religion, and education, 
which were dedicated to his preſent majeſty when 
prince of Wales; by whoſe command, his then ſecre- 
tary, Mr. Samuel Molyncaux, wrote him a letter of 
thanks, in which were many gracious expreſſions, as 
well in relation to the piece, as to its author. He 
compoled, beſides theſe, many diſcourſes on literary 
ſubjects, for the exercife of his own thoughts, and 


for the better diſcovery of truth; which went no far- 


ther than his own cloſet, and from a principle of mo- 
deſty were not communicated even to his molt inti- 

mate friends. | 
In his lordſhip's private character he was as ami- 
able as he was reſpectable in his public. There were 
certain cireumſtances that determined him to part with 
an eſtate that was left him by his father; and it being 
foreſeen that he would employ the produce of it, and 
the money he had acquired by his profeſſion, in a new 
urchaſe, there were many decayed families who ſolicited 
Li to take their lands upon his own terms, relying 
| | enticely 
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Grant, entirely on that equity, which they conceived to be 


Granville. 


the rule of his ations. It appeared that their opt- 
nion of him was perfectly well grounded. For being 
at length prevailed upon to Jay out his money on the 


. [eſtate of an unfortunate family, who had a debt upon 


it of more than it was worth; he firſt put their affairs 
into order, and by claſſing the different demands, and 
compromiling a variety of claims, ſecured ſome thou- 
ſand pounds to the heirs, without prejudice to any, 
and of which they had never been poſſeſſed but from 
his interpoſition and vigilance in their behalf: So far 
was he either from making any advantage to himſelf 
of their neceſſities, or of his own {kill in his profeſſion ; 
a circumſtance juſtly mentioned to his honour, and 
which is an equal proof of his candor, generoſity, and 
compaſſion. He was charitable without oſtentation, 
diſintereſted in his friendſhips, and beneſicent to all 
who had any thing to do with him. He was not 
only ſtrictly juſt; but ſo free from any ſpecies of ava- 
rice, that his lady, who was a woman of great pru- 
dence and diſcretion, finding him more intent on the 
buſineſs committed o him by others, than on his own, 
took upon herſelf the care of placing out his money ; 
and to prevent his poltponing, as he was apt to do, 
ſuch kind of affairs, when ſecurities offered, ſhe cauſed 
the circumflances of them to be ſtated in the form of 
caſes, and ſo procured his opinion upon his own con- 
cerns, as if they had been thoſe of a client. Theſe 
little circumſtances are mentioned as more expreſſive 
of his temper, than actions of another kind could be; 
becauſe, in matters of importance, men either act from 
habit, or from motives that the world caunot pene- 
trate; but, in things of a trivial nature, are leſs upon 
their guard, ſhew their true diſpoſition, and ſtand con- 
feſſed for what they are.” 

GRANVILLE (George), lord Lanſdowne, was 
deſcended from a very ancient family, derived from 
Rollo the firſt duke of Normandy, At eleven years 
of age he was ſent to Trinity College in Cambridge, 
where he remained five years: but at the age of 13 
was admitted to the degree of maſter of arts; ha- 
ving, before he was 12, ſpoken a copy of verſes of 
his own compoſition to the ducheſs of York at his 
college, when ſhe paid a viſit to the Unverſity of 
Cambridge. In 1696, his comedy called the She-gal- 
lants was aQted at the theatre-royal in Lincolns- inn- 
fields, as his tragedy called Heroic Love was in the 
year 1698. In 1702 he tranſlated into Engliſh the 
ſecond Olynthian of Demeſthenes, He was member for 
the county of Pornwall in the parliament which met in 
1710; was afterwards ſecretary of war, comptroller 
of the houſchold, then treaſurer, and ſworn one of the 
A ee The year following, he was created 

aron Lanſdowne. On the acceſſion of king George J. 
in 1714, he was removed from his treaſurer's place ; 
and the next year entered his proteſt againſt the bills 
for attainting lord Bolingbroke and the duke of 
Ormond. He entered deeply into the ſcheme for 


raiſing an inſurrection in the weft of England; and 


being ſeized as a ſuſpected perſon, was committed to 
the tower, where he continued two years. In 1719, 
he made a ſpeech in the houſe of Lords, againſt the 
bill to prevent occaſional conformity. In 1722, he 


withdrew to France, and continued abroad almoſt tea 


years. At his return in 1732, he publiſhed a fine 
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edition of his works in 2 vols quarto. He died in nne 
* 


9 


1735, leaving no male iſſu e. 


GRANVILLE, a ſea- port town of France, in Lower Gp 
Normandy, partly ſeated on a rock and partly on a __* 


plain. It gives a title to an Engliſh earl. W. Lon 
1. 32. N. Lat. 48. 58. 5 

GRAN ULATED, ſomethi ng that has undergone 
granulation. See the next article. 

GRANULATION, in chemiſtry, an operation by 
which metallic ſubſtances are reduced into {mall graing 
or roundiſh particles ; the uſe of which is, to facilitate 
their combination with other ſubſtances. -- This opera- 
tion is very ſimple; it conſiſts only in pouring a 
melted metal ſlowly into a veſſel filled with water, 
which is in the mean time to be agitated with a 
broom. With melted copper, however, which is apt 
to explode with great violence on the contaR of water, 
ſome precautions are to be obſerved, of which an ac- 
count is given under the article CHEmisT&y, no 406, 
Lead or tin may be granulated bypouring them when 
melted into a box, the internal furface of which is to 
be rubbed with powdered chalk, and the box ſtrongly 
ſhaken till the lead has become; ſolid. Metals are 
granulated, becauſe their duQility renders them inca- 
pable of being pounded, and becauſe filing is long 
and tedious, and might render the metal impure by 
an admixture of iron from the file, 

GRAPE, the fruit of the vine. See VIX X. 

GAE - Shot, in artillery, is a combination of ſmall 
ſhot put into a thick canvaſs bag, and corded ſtrongly 
together, ſo as to form a kind of cylinder, whoſe 
diameter 1s equal] to that of the ball which is adapted 
to the cannon. 

To form grape-ſhot, a bag of coarſe cloth is made 
juſt to hold the bottom which is put into it, then as 
many ſhot as the grape is to contain; and with a 
ſtrong pack-threed they are quilted, to keep the ſhot 
from moving; and when finiſhed they are put into boxes 
for carriage, to be tranſported wherever it is neceſſary. 
— The number of ſhot in a grape varies according to 
the ſervice or ſize of the guns. In ſea- ſervice the 
number is always nine; but by land it is increaſed to 
any number or ſize, from an ounce and a quarter in 
weight. It has not yet been determined with any 
accuracy, what number or ſize beſt anſwers in practice; 
for they often ſcatter ſo much, that only a ſmall 
number take place. 

Proper charges for grape-ſhot have never yet been 
effectually determined. From ſome experiments, how- 
ever, it appears, that for heavy ſix · pounders one third 
of the weight of the ſhot appears to be the belt charge 
of powder; for the light ſix-pounders, one fourth of 
the weight of the ſhot; and, for howitzers, one 
cighth or one tenth anſwers very well. 

This kind of fire ſeems yet not to have been enough 
reſpected or depended on. However, if caunon and 
howitzers can be made to throw one third or one 
fourth of their charge into a ſpace of 39 X 12 fect, at 
200 and 300 yards diſtance, and thoſe fired ten ot 
twelve times in a minute, it ſurely forms the thicke 
fire that can be produced from the ſame ſpace. 

GRAPHOMETER, a mathematical inſtrument; 
otherwiſe called a Semicircle ; the uſe of which is 2 
obſerve any angle whoſe vertex is at the centre of the 


IM 
inſtrument in any plane, though it is moſt — 
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Il hing; horizontal, or nearly ſo), and to find how many de- 
an rees it contains. See GEOMETRY, p. [ 12.] 

al 5 GRAPPLING, a ſort of ſmall anchor, fitted with 
four or five flukes or claws, and commonly uſed to 
ride a boat or other ſmall veſſcl. 

Fire-GRAarPLING, an inſtrument nearly reſembling 
the former, but differing in the conſtruction of its 
flakes, which are furniſhed with ſtrong barbs on 
their points. Theſe machines are uſually fixed on the 
yard-arms of a ſhip, in order to grapple any adver- 
ſary whom ſhe intends to board. They are, however, 
more particularly uſeful in fire-/hips for the purpoſes 
deſeribed in that article, 

GRASS, in botany, &c. a name given to ſeveral 
diftin& plants; as the agroſtis or couch-graſs, the 
briza or quaking-graſs, &c. Under the term graſs 
alſo zre comprehended all manner of herbaceous plants 
ſerving for the food of cattle, as clover, rye-grals, &c. 
See AGRICULTURE, and GRAMINA. 

Geass - Sing. Sce AGRICULTURE, n“ FI—57. 
and 133— 137. 

Grass-TWalks are made, for the moſt part, not by 
ſowing graſs-ſeed, but by laying turfs: and indeed 
the turfs from a fine common or down are much 
referable to ſown graſs: but if walks or plats are 
to be made by ſowing, the belt way 1s to procure the 
ſeed from thoſe paltures where the graſs is naturally 
fine and clear ; or elſe the trouble of keeping it from 
ſpiry or benty graſs will be very great, and it will 
ſcarce ever look handſome. 

In order to ſow graſs-walks, the ground mult be 
firſt dug; and when it has been dreſſed and laid even, 
it mult be very carefully raked over, and all the clods 
and ſtones taken off, and then covered over an inch 
thick with good mould. 

This being done, the ſeed is to be ſown pretty 
thick, that it may come up cloſe and ſhort ; it muſt 
then be raked over again, to cover the ſeed, that if 
the weather ſhould happen to be windy, it may not 
be blown away. It ought alſo to be obſerved, that 
where graſs is ſown in gardens, either for lawns or 
walks, there ſhould always be a good quantity of the 
white trefoil or dutch clover ſown with it ; for this 
will make a fine turf much ſooner than any other ſown 
graſs, and will continue a better verdure than any 
other of the graſs- tribe. 

In order to keep graſs-plats or walks handſome, 

and in good order, you may ſow in autumn freſh 
ſeed over any places that are not well filled, or where 
the graſs is dead: but nothing improves graſs ſo much 
as mowing and conſtant rolling. 
When turf is laid in gardens, it is a generally prac- 
uce to cover the ſurface of the ground under the turf, 
fitacr with ſand or very poor earth: the deſign of this 
is to keep the graſs fine, by preventing its growing 
100 rank, This is proper enough for very rich ground: 
but it is not ſo for ſuch land as is middling, or but 
poor; for when this is praiſed in ſuch places, the 
84's will ſoon wear out and decay in patches. 

Vhen turf is taken from a common or down, ſuch 
dught to be choſen as is free from weeds : and when 
its deſigned to remain for years without renewing, 
Nr ſhould be laid upon it every other year, 

er of very rotten dung, aſhes, or, where it can be 


tahly procured, very rotten tan; but theſe dreſſings 
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ſhould be laid oh early in the winter, that the rain Grafs-hop- 
may waſh them into the ground, otherwiſe they will Ps, 
occaſion the graſs to burn, when the warmth of the 

the ſummer begins, 

When graſs is ſo dreſſed, and well rolled and mow- 
ed, it may be kept very beautiful for many years ; 
but where it is not dreſſed, or fed with ſheep, it will 
rarely continue handſome more than eight or ten 
years. 

GRASSHOPPER, in zoology, a ſpecies of GxvyL- 
LUs. This inſe& breeds in ſuch plenty in our mea- 
dows, that it is known to every body. It is of the co- 
lour of green leaves, except a line of brown which 
ſtreaks the back, and two pale lines under the belly 
and behind the legs. It may be divided into the head, 
the corſlet, and the belly. The head is oblong, re- 
garding the earth, and bearing ſome reſemblance to 
that of a horſe, Its mouth is covered by a kind of 
round buckler, jutting over it, and armed with teeth 
of a brown colour, hooked at the points. Within 
the mouth is perceivable a large reddiſh tongue, and 
fixed to the upper jaw. The antennæ are very long, 
tapering off to a point; and the eyes are like two 
black ſpecks, a little prominent. The corſlet is cleva- 
ted, narrow, armed above and below by two ſerrated 
ſpines. The back is armed with a {trong buckler, to 
which the muſcles of the legs are firmly bound; and 
round theſe muſcles are ſeen the veſſels by which the 
animal breathes, as white as ſnow. The laſt pair of 
legs are much longer and ſtronger than the firſt two 
pair; fortified by thick muſcles, and well formed for 
leaping. It has four wings; the anterior ones ſpring- 
ing from the ſecond pair of legs, the poſterior from 
the third pair. The binder wings are much finer and 
more expanſive than the foremoſt, and are the princi— 
pal inſtruments of its flight. The belly is conſidera— 
bly large, compoſed of eight rings, and terminated 
by a forky tail, covered with down, like the tail of a 
rat, When examined internally, befides the gullet, 
we diſcover a ſmall ſtomach ; and behind that, a very 
large one, wrinkled and furrowed within-ſide. Low- 
er down, there is {till a third: fo that it is thought, 
and with ſome probability, that all the animals of this 
order chew the cud; as they ſo much reſemble rumi- 
nant animals in their internal conformation. 

A ſhort time after the gralshopper aſſumes its 
wings, it fills the meadows with its note; which, like 
that among birds, is a call to courtſhip. The male 
only of this tribe is vocal; and, upon examining at 
the baſe of the wings, there will be found a little hole 
in its body, covered with a fine tranſparent membrane. 
This is thought, by Linnzus, to be the infirument it 
employs in finging ; but others are of opinion the 
ſound is produced by rubbing its hinder legs againſt 
each other. But, however this may be, the note of one 
male is ſeldom heard, without being returned by ano- 
ther; and the twolittle animals, after many mutual inſults 
of this kind, are ſeen to meet and fight deſperatcly. 
The female is generally the reward of the victory; 
for, after the combat, the viQor ſeizes her with his 
teeth behind the neck, and thus keeps her for feveral 
hours, till the buſineſs of fecundation is accompliſhed. 
At this time they are ſo ſtrongly united, that it is al 
moſt impoſſible to ſeparate them, without tearing their 
bodies aſunder. Towards the latter end of autumn, 
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Crafs hop- the female prepares to depoſit her burthen ; and her 


per. 


body is then ſcen greatly diſtended with eggs, which 


"the carries to the number of 150. In order to make 


a proper lodgment in the earth for them, nature has 
furniſhed her with an inſtrument in her tail, ſomewhat 
reſembling a two-edged ſword, which ſhe can ſheath 
and unſheath at pleaſure: with this ſhe pierces the 
earth as deep as ſhe is able; and into the hole which 
the inftrument has made, ſhe depoſits her eggs one af- 
ter the other. 

Having thus provided for the continuation of her 
poſterity, the animal herſelf does not long ſurvive; 
but, as winter approaches, ſhe dries up, ſeems to feel 
the effect of age, and dies from a total decay. Some, 
however, aſſert that ſhe is killed by the cold; others, 
that ſhe is eaten by worms : but certain it 1s, that 
neither male nor female are ever ſeen to ſurvive the 
winter. In the mean time, the eggs which have been 
depoſited, continue unaltered either by the ſeverity of 
the ſeaſon, or the retardation of the ſpring. They 
are of an oval figure, white, and of the conſiſtence of 
horn: their ſize nearly equals that of a grain of aniſe: 
they are . enveloped in the body within a covering 


| branched all over with veins and arteries: and when 


excluded, they crack on being prefſed between the 
fingers. Their ſubſtance within, is a whitiſh, viſcous, 
and tranſparent fluid. In this manner they remain de- 
poſited within the ſurface of the earth during the 
whole winter, till the return of ſpring begins to hatch 
them. About the beginning of May, each egg pro- 
duces an inſet about the bigneſs of a flea, Theſe 
are at firſt of a whitiſh colour; at the end of two or 
three days they turn black, and ſoon after they be- 
come of a reddiſh brown. They appear from the be- 
giuning like graſshoppers wanting wings, and hop a- 
mong the graſs, as ſoon as excluded, with great agilt- 
ty. Yet Rtill they are by no means arrived at their 
full ſtate of perfection; although they bear a ſtrong 
reſemblance to the animal in its perfect form. They 
want, or ſeem to want, the wings which they at latt 
aſſume ; and can only hop among the graſs, without 
being able to fly, The wings, however, are not wanb- 
ing, but are concealed within four little bunches that 
ſeem to deform the fides of the animal. There they 
lie rolled up in a moſt curious manner, and occupy- 
ing a ſmaller ſpace than one could conceive who ſaw 
them extended. Theſe wings, however, it has never 
been deſtitute of ; though they remain folded up for 
20 days, ſo that they cannot be ſeen. When it is to 
undergo this change, the animal ceaſes from its graſſy 
food, and ſeeks about for a convenient place be- 
neath ſome thorn or thiſtle that may protect it from 
an accidental ſhower, It ſwells up its head and neck, 
and then draws them in again; and thus alternately 
for ſome time it endeavours to get free. At length, 
the {kin covering the head and breaſt divides above the 
neck, and the head iſſues forth. The other parts fol- 
tow ſucceſſively ; fo that the little animal, with its 
long feelers, legs, &c. works its way from the old 
fliin, which remains fixed to the thiſtle or thorn. It 
is indeed inconceiveable how the inſect can extricate 
itſelf from fuch an exact ſheath as that which covered 
every part of its body. 

The graſshopper, thus diſengaged from its outer 
ſkin, appears in its perfect form; but is then fo feeble, 
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and its body ſo ſoft and tender, that it may be mo 
like wax. It is no longer of the obſcure colour it had 
before; but is of a greeniſh white, which becomes more — 
vivid, as the moiſture on the ſurface is dried away 
Still, however, the animal continues to ſhew no ligns 
of life; but appears quite ſpent and fatigued with its 
labour for more than an hour together, During this 
time the body is drying, and the wings unfolding to 
their greateſt expanſion ; and the curious obſerver will 
perceive them, fold after fold, opening to the ſun 
till at laſt they become longer than the two later 
legs. The inſect's body alſo is lengthened during this 
operation, and it becomes much more beautiful than 
before. 

\ Theſe jinſects are generally vocal in the midſt of 
ſummer ; and they are heard at ſunſetting much loud- 
er than during the heats of the day. They are fed 
upon graſs; and if their belly. be preſſed, they will 
be ſeen to return to the juices of the plants they have 


laſt fed upon. Though unwilling to fly, and flow of 


flight, particularly when the weather is moiſt or cool, 
they are ſometimes ſeen to fly to conſiderable diſtan- 
ces. If they are caught by one of the hinder legs, 
they quickly diſengage themſelves from it, and leave 
the leg behind them. This, however, doth not grow 
again, as with crabs and ſpiders ; for as they are ani- 
mals of but a fingle year's continuance, they have not 
ſuſſicient time for repairing theſe misfortunes. The 
loſs of their leg alſo CO from flying ; for 
being unable to lift themſela&s in the air, they have 
not room upon the ground for the proper expanſion of 
their wings. If they be handled roughly, they will 
bite very fiercely ; and, when they fly, they make a 
noiſe with their wings. They generally keep in the 
plain, where the graſs is luxuriant, and the ground 
rich and fertile : there they depoſit their eggs, parti- 
cularly in thoſe cracks which are formed by the heat 
of the ſun. 

Theſe animals are ſometimes very miſchievous, by 
reaſon of their great numbers. Some time ago they 
appeared in Languedoc, and other places of France, 
in very formidable ſwarms, and eat up all the harvelt 
of ſcveral years. They took their flight like birds, 
were about an inch long, of a grey colour, and ex- 
atly ſhaped like the common fort. They were 
found in many places covering the whole ſurface 
of the earth, four or five inches deep, and uſed to lie 
quiet towards noun; but when the ſun then ſhone 
warmly upon them, they nſed to ariſe and take wing, 
and, ſetting on the corn-fields, they would in a few 
hours cat up the whole produce, ears, leaves, and e- 
ven the more tender parts of the ſtalks, When they 
had deſtroyed one field in this manner, they uſed to 
take wing and fly to another. They uſually flew very 
high in the air, and directly againſt the wind ; but 
as ſoon as they ſaw a new crop of corn, they dropped 
together in a ſwarm, and cleared it as they had done 
the firſt. This practice they continued the whole day 3 
and towards evening they ſettled upon the ground, 
where they remained quiet till the heat of the follow- 
ing day raiſed them again, When they had deſtroy-· 
ed all the corn in the country, they ſeized upon the 
vines, garden-herbs, and willows, and at laſt upon 
the hemp. Whole fields of this laſt they eat up, not- 
withſtanding its great bitterneſs Towards autum" 


they 
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as they left of _— and were then found in copula- 
tion; and ſoon aſter this, the females were every 
where ſeen laying their eggs, which they depoſited in 
the ground, making a hole with their tail, large e- 
nough to receive a gooſe- quill. 
In theſe holes every female would lay 40 or 50 eggs, 
each of the ſize of a millet-ſeed ; and when they had 
finiſned the laying, they covered up the hole to keep 
out the water. After this they died apace ; and the 
multitude of their carcaſes ſtunk intolerably, poiſon- 
mg the air, The next year they hatched in April: 
and from this one ſwarm ſuch prodigious numbers were 
hatched, that 15 tuns of them were deſtroyed while 
no bigger than flies, and nine tuns of their eggs be- 
fore the hatching ;z and yet there remained enough 
of them to deſtroy, in a great meaſure, the ſucceed- 
ing harveſt, After this, they gradually decreaſed for 
ſcveral years, till they were not more numerous than 
elſewhere. This was attributed to the induſtry of the 
farmers in killing them; but it is more probuble that 
unfavourable ſeaſons deltroyed them. 
GRATAROLUS (William), a learned phyſician 
in the 16th century, was born at Bergamo in Italy; 
and taught phyſic with reputation at Padua e but ha- 
ving embraced the Proteſtant religion, he retired to 
Switzerland, where he was made profeſſor of phyſic. 
He died at Bafil in 1568, aged 52. He wrote ſeve- 
ral curious works in Latin; amongtt which are, 1. The 
manner of preſerving and improving the memory. 
2. Of preſerving in health travellers, men of letters, 
magiſtrates, and ſtudious perſons, &c. 

GRATES for Fires, are compoſed of ribs of 
iron, placed at ſmall diſtances from one another, ſo 
that the air may have ſufficient acceſs to the fuel, and 
the accumulation of the aſhes, which would choke the 
fire, may be prevented. —Grates ſeem peculiarly adapt- 
ed to the uſe of pit-coal, which requires a greater 
quantity of air to make it burn freely than other kinds 
of fuel, The hearths of the Britons ſeem to have been 
fixed in the centre of their halls, as is yet practiſed in 
ſome parts of Scotland, where the fire is nearly in the 
middle of the houſe, and the family fit all around it. 
Their fire place was perhaps nothing more than a large 
itone, depreſſed a little below the level of the ground, 
and thereby adapted to receive the aſhes. About a 
century ago, it was only the floor of the room, with 
the addition of a back or hob of clay. But it was 
now changed among the gentlemen for a portable 
lire pan, raiſed upon low ſupporters, and fitted with a 
circular grating of bars. Such were in uſe among the 
Gauls in the brit century, and among the Welth in 
the tenth, 

GRATIAN, the ſon of Valentinian I. by his firſt 
wite, was declared Auguſtus by his father at the city 
of Amiens in 365, and ſucceeded him in 367 ; a prince 
equally extolled for his wit, eloquence, modeſty, cha- 
tity, and zeal againſt heretics. He allociated 'Theo- 
doſius with him in the empire, and advanced the poet 
Auſonius to the conſulate. He made a great ſlaugh · 
ter of the Germans at Straſburg *, and hence was tur- 
named Alejannicus, He was the firſt emperor who 
refuſed the title of Pontifex Maximus, upon the ſcore 
ot its being a Pagan dignity, He was aſſaſſinated by 
ndragathius in 375, in the 24th year of his age. 
RATIAN, a famous Benedictine monk, in the 12th 
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century, was born at Chiuſi, and employed near twen- 
ty-four years in compoſing a work, entitled, Decre- 
tum, or Concordantia Diſcordantium Canonum, becauſe 
he there endeavoured to reconcile the canons, which 
{ſeemed contradictory to each other. This work he 
publiſhed in 1151. As he is frequently miſtaken, in 
taking one canon of one council, or one paſſage of one 
father, for another, and has often cited falſe decretals, 
ſeveral authors have endeavoured to correct his faults ; 
and chiefly Anthony Auguſtine, in his excellent work, 
entitled, De emendatione Gratiani. To the decre- 
tals of Gratian, the popes principally owed the great 
authority they exerciſed in the thirteenth and follow- 
ing centuries. 

GRATTIUS, a Latin poet, cotemporary with O- 
vid, the author of a poem intitled Cynegeticon, or the 
Manner of hunting with dogs ; the beſt edition of which 
is that of Leyden, i2moy with the learned notes of 
Janus Ulitius. 

GRATIOLA, nepGt-uys80P; a genus of the 
monogynia order, belonging to the diandria claſs of 
plants. There are four ſpecies ; the molt remarkable 
of which is the officinalis, or common hedge-hyſſop. 
This grows naturally on the Alps and other moun- 
tainous parts of Europe. It hath a thick, fleſhy, fi- 
brous, creeping root, which propagates very much, 
when planted in a proper ſoil and fituation, From 
this ariſe ſeveral upright ſquare ſtalks, garniſhed with 
narrow ſpear-ſhaped leaves, placed oppoſite. The 
flowers are produced on the fide of the flalks at each 
joint; they are ſhaped like thoſe of the fox-glove, but 
are ſmall, and of a pale yellowiſh colour. — This herb 
has an emetic and purgative virtue; to anſwer which 
intentions, it was formerly uſed by the common people 
in England, but was never much preſcribed by the 

hyficians, and at laſt fell totally into diſuſe. Of late, 
owever, it has been the ſubject of a diſſertation by 
Dr James Koſtrzewſk: of Warſaw, in Poland; who 
gives ſome remarkable accounts of its effects in ma- 
nia and obſtinate venereal caſes. It was given in pow- 
der, or in extract, to the quantity of half a drachm 
of the firſt, and a whole drachm of the ſecond, at 
each doſe. From the caſes related in his diſſertation, 
the author draws the following concluſions: 1. The 
2 may be given with ſafety both to male and 
emale patients. 2. In all diſorders proceeding from 
a ſuperabundance of ſerum in the fluids, it appears 
to be a moſt effectual remedy. 3. In conſequence of 
this, it is had recourſe to with very great advantage in 
melancholy and mania ariſing from that ſtate of the 
ſyſtem. 4. It powerfully promotes purging, vomit- 
ing, ſweat, and urine ; and is therefore much ſuperi- 
or to any of the uſual evacuating medicines, moſt of 
which prove only active in promoting one of theſe 
diſcharges at once. 5. 'The moſt obſtinate caſes of 
gonorrhea, fluor albus, and venereal ulcers, are cured b 
the powder. In ſome inſtances it has induced ſaliva- 
tion; but whether or not it can always be made to 
produce that effect, is not as yet altogether certain. 
6. The powder of gratiola prepared from the extract, 
and exhibited with ſugar, does not induce vomiting z 
and, on the contrary, the powder cf the root always 
promotes that evacuation, 

GRATZ, a handſome ſtrong town of Germany, 
and capital of Styria, with a caſtle ſeated on a rock, 
| 19 L 2 | and 
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G-ave and an univerſity. The Jeſuits have a college here; 


| 
Gravelines, 
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and there ate a great number of handſome palaces, 
and a fine arſenal, The caſtle ſtands on a very lofty 
hill, and communicates with the river by means of a 
deep well. The empreſs-dowager was obliged to re- 
tire hither during the war of 1741 and 1742. It 1s 
ſeated on the river Muer, in E. Lon. 16. 25. N. Lat. 


9 8 ; 1 

GRAVE, in muſic, is applied to a ſound which is 
of a low or deep tone. 

Grave. The names of places ending with this 
ſyllable come from the Saxon graf, a wood, thicket, 
den, or cave. | 

Grave, a very ſtrong town of the Netherlands, in 
Dutch Brabant, ſeated on the river Maeſe, beyond 
which there is a fort, E. Lon. 5. 41. N. Lat. 
51. 46. 

GRAVEL, in natural hiſtory and gardening, a 
congeries of pebbles, which, mixed with a {tiff loam, 
makes laſting and elegant gravel-walks; an ornament 
peculiar to our gardens, and which gives them an ad- 
vantage over thoſe of other nations. | 

GRAVEL, in medicine. See the Index ſubjoined to 
that article. 

GraveL-IWalks, To make theſe properly, the 
bottom ſhould be laid with lime-rubbiſh, large flint- 
ſtones, or any other hard matter, for eight or ten inches 
thick, to keep weeds from growing through, and over 
this the gravel is to be Jaid fix or eight inches thick, 
This ſhould be laid rounding up in the middle, by 
which means the larger ſtones will run off to the ſides, 
and may be raked away; for the gravel ſhould never 
be ſcreened before it is laid on. It is a common 
miſtake to lay theſe walks too round, which not only 
makes them uneaſy to walk upon, but takes off from 
their apparent breadth, One inch in five feet is a ſuf- 
ficient proportion for the riſe in the middle; ſo that 
a walk of 20 feet wide ſhould be four inches higher 
at the middle than at the edges, and ſo in proportion. 
As ſoon as the gravel is laid, it ſhould be raked, and 
the large ſtones thrown back again: then the whole 
ſhould be rolled both lengthwiſe and croſſwiſe ; and the 
perſon wbo draws the roller ſhould wear ſhoes with 
flat heels, that he may make no holes; becauſe holes 
made in a new walk are not eafily remedied. The 
walks ſhould always be rolled three or four times in 
very hard ſhowers, after which they will bind more 
firmly than otherwiſe they could ever be made 
to do. 

Gravel, with ſome loam among it, binds more 
firmly than the rawer kinds; and when gravel is na- 
turally very harſh and ſharp, it is proper to add a 
mixture of loam to it. The beſt gravel for walks is 


' ſuch as abounds with ſmooth round pebbles, which, 


being mixed with a little loam, are bound ſo firmly 
together, that they are never afterwards injured either 
by wet or dry weather. Theſe are not fo liable to be 
turned up by the feet in walking, as the more irregu- 
larly ſhaped pebbles, and remain much more firmly in 
their places after rolling. 

GRAVELINES, a very ſtrong ſea- port town of 
the Netherlands in French Flanders, with a caſtle and 
harbour. It was ceded to France by the treaty of 


the Pyrenees, and is ſeated in a marſhy country on 
the river Aa, near the ſea, in E. Lon. 2. 13. N. Lat. 


30. 59. 
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GRAVELLY raw, or sofr, that abounding with G. 
gravel or ſand, which eaſily admits of heat and moi. ” | 
fture; and the more ſtony ſuch lands are, the more Gtweth Graunt 
barren they prove. 

GRAVENAC, a town of Germany, in the circle 
of Si:1bia, and capital of a county of the ſame name, 
E. Lon. 8. 15. N. Lat. 48. 22. 

GRAVER, in the art of engraving, a tool by 
which all the lines, ſcratches, and ſhades, are cut in 
copper, &c., See ENGRAVING. 

GRAVESANDE (William James), was born of 
an ancient and honourable family at Delft in Hollang, 
in 1688, He ſtudied the civil law at Leyden, but 
mathematical learning was his favourite amuſement, 
When he had taken his doQtor's degree in 1707, he 
ſettled at the Hague, and practiſed at the bar, in 
which fituation he cultivated an acquaintance with 
learned men ; with a ſociety of whom, he publiſhed a 
periodical review entitled Le Fournal Litteraire, which 
was continued without interruption from the year 1713 
to the year 1722, when he died. The moſt confider- 
able of his works are, A treatiſe on perſpecive; An in- 
trodudtion to the Newtonian philoſophy, or a treatiſe on 
the elements of phyſics confirmed by experiments; A trea- 
tiſe on the elements of algebra, for the uſe of young ſlu- 
dents; and A courſe of logic and metaphyſict. He had 
intended to have preſented the public with a ſyſtem of 
morality, but his death prevented the execution. The 
miniſters of the republic conſulted him on all occa- 
ſions wherein his talents were requiſite ; and his kill 
in calculation was often of ſervice to them; as was his 
addreſs in decyphering, for detecting the ſecret corre- 
ſpondence of their enemies. As profeſſor of mathe- 
matics and aſtronomy at Leyden, none ever applied the 
powers of nature with more ſucceſs, or to more uſeful 
purpoſes. 

GRAVESEND, a town of Kent in England, 
ſituated on the banks of the Thames. It is a place 
of great reſort, being the common landing-place for 
ſeamen and paſſengers in their journey to London, 
All outward-bound ſhips are obliged to come to an 
anchor here, till they have been viſited and examined 
by the cuſtom-houſe officers, and here they generally 
take in proviſions. Here is a blockhouſe well mounted 
with cannon, to command the ſhips and river, directly 
oppoſite to Tilbury fort in Eſſex. Both at Billingt- 
gate and Graveſend a bell is rung for 15 minutes at 
high water by night and day, to give notice to the tilt- 
boats and wherries to put off. The town is commonly 
called the corporation of Graveſend and Milton, thefe 
two places being united under the government of a 
mayor, 12 aldermen, 24 common-council, a town- 

clerk, &c. Here is a very handſome charitable foun- 
dation; Mr Henry Pinnock having in 1624 given 
two dwelling-houſes, and a houſe for a maſter- weaver 
to employ the poor; and a good eſtate is alſo ſettled 
for the repairs. The town was plundered and burnt 
by the French and Spaniards in the reign of Richard 
II. after which the king, at the requeſt of the abbot 
of St Mary-le-Grace of Tower-hill, to whom he had 
granted a manor there, called Parrocks, veſted it with 
the ſole privilege of carrying paſſengers thence by 
water. Great part of it was deſtroyed by fire in 1727» 
together with the church. The latter has fince 1 
rebuilt as one of the 50 new churches, and the _ 
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arm are much handſomer than before. The ſtreets are 
en dee but paved with flints. The chief employment 
rant. F the labouring people is ſpinning of hemp to make 
ropes and nets for fiſhing. The town is alſo famous 
for gardening 3 the beit aſparagus in the kingdom be- 
ing produced here, ; 
GRAVINA, a town of Italy, in the kingdom of 
Naples, and Terra di Bori, with a biſhop's ſee, and the 
title of a duchy. E. Lon. 199. N. Lat. 419. 

GRAVINA (John Viacent), an eminent ſcholar, 
and illuſtrious lawyer of Italy, born at Roggiana in 1664. 
He was profeſſor of the canon law in the college of 
Sapienzi at Rome; and thou h many foreign univer- 
fities made propoſals to draw him to them, he never 
quitted that city, but died there in 1718, His works 
are both curious and uſeful ; the greateſt of them is 
De ortu et progreſſu Furis Civilis, A collection of his 
works was printed in 4to. at Leipſie in 1737, with the 
notes of Maſcovius. 
Gxravina (Peter), an Italian poet, much eſteemed 
by the great general Gronfalvo, and Proſper Colonna. 
He wrote, in a pure Roman ſtyle, diſcourſes on mat- 
ters relating to the law and to the belles letters, as 
well as poems. He died in 1527. 
GRAVITATION, in natural philoſophy, is ſome- 
times diſtinguiſhed from gravity, Thus M. Mavper- 
tuis takes gravity for that force whereby a body would 
fall to the earth; but gravitation for the ſame dimi- 
niſhed by the centrifugal force. See NEWTOxNIAV 
Philoſoþ5y. 

GRAVITY, or GravirtAT10n, (for the words are 


the force by which bodies are preſſed towards the ſur- 
face of the earth, or the manifeit effect of that force; 
in which laſt ſenſe the word has the ſame ſignification 
with weight, or heavineſs. 

Concerning gravity in the firſt ſenſe of the word, 
or that active power by which all bodies are impelled 
towards the earth, there have been great diſputes. 
Many eminent philoſophers, and among the reſt Sir 
Ifaac Newton himſelf, have conſidered it as the firſt of 
all ſecond cauſes ; an incorporeal or ſpiritual ſubſtance, 
which never can be perceived any other way than by 
its ellects; an univerſal property of matter, &c. Others 
have attempted to explain the phenomena of gravitati- 
on by the action of a very ſubtile etherial fluid; and to 
this explanation Sir Iſaac, in the latter part of his life, 
ſeems not to have been averſe. He hath even given a 
conjecture concerning the manner in which this fluid 
might occaſion theſe phenomena. But for a full ac- 
count of the diſcoveries of this great philoſopher con- 
cerning the laws of gravitation, the conjectures made 
by him and others concerning its cauſe, the various 
ohjections that have been made to his doctrine, and 
the ſtate of the diſpute at preſent, ſee the articles 
EWTONIAN Philoſophy, ASTRONOMY, ATMOSPHERE, 
ARTH, ELECTRICITY, Fix E, LiGhT, ATTRACTION, 
EPULSION, PLENUM, VACUUM, &c. 

Spzcific Gravity, denotes the weight belonging to 
an equal bulk of every different ſubſtance. Thus the 
ex ect weight of a cubic inch of gold, compared with a 
eubic inch of water, tin, lead, &c. is called its ſpecific 
Sari. See HyDrOSTATICS. 

GRAUNT (John), author of a curious and cele- 
rated book, entitled, Natural and Political obſerva- 
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moſt commonly uſed ſynonimouſly,) ſignifies either 
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tions made upon the bills of mertality. He was a ha- Gray. 
berdaſher of imail wares; but laid down his trade, and 
all public employments, on account of his religion. 
He was educated a Puritan ; afterwards profcfied him- 
ſelf a Socinian ; yet, in the latter part of his life, de- 
clared himſelf of the Roman Catholic religion. He 
was a member of the royal ſociety, and died in 1674. 

GRAY, a town of France, in the Franch Compte, 
and capual of the bailiwick of Amont. It is a trading 
place, and ſeated on the river Saone, in E. Lon. 5. 41. 
N. Lat. 47. $0. 

GRAY (Thomas), an admired Engliſh poet, was 
the youngeſt and only ſurviving fon of a reputable ci- 
tizen of London, and was born in Cornbill in 1716. 
He was educated at Eton, where he contracted a friend- 
ſhip with Mr Horace Walpole, and with Mr Richard 
Weſt ſon of the lord chancellor of Ireland. Mr Weſt and 
Mr Gray were both intended for the bar; but the former 
died early in life, and the latter was diverted from that 
purſuit by an invitation to accompany Mr Walpole in 
his travels; which he accepted without any determined 
plan for his future life. During Mr Gray's travels, he 
wrote a varicty of letters to Mr Welt and to his pa- 
rents, which are printed with his poems; and when he 
returned, finding himſelf in narrow circumſtances, yet 
with a mind indiſpoſed for active employment, he re- 
tired to Cambridge, and devoted himſelf to ſtudy. 
Soon after his return, his friend Weſt died: and the 
melancholy impreſſed on him by this event may be tra- 
ced in his admired “ Elegy wrote a country church- 
yard; * which is thought to have been begun, if not 
finiſhed, at this time: tho? the concluſion, as it ſtands 
at preſent, is certainly different from what it was in 
the firſt manuſcript copy. —— 

The firſt impulſe of bis ſorrow for the death of his 
friend gave birth to a very tender ſonnet in Engliſh, on 
the Petrarchian model; and allo to a ſublime apo- 
ſtrophe in hexameters, written in the genuine ſtrain of 
claſſical majeſty, with which he intended to begin one 
of his books De Principiis cogitandi. 

From the winter of the year 1742, to the day of his 
death, his principal reſidence was at Cambridge: from. 
which he was ſeldom abſent auy conſiderable time, ex- 
cept between the years 1759 and 1762; when, on the 
opening of the Britiſh Muſeum, he took lodgings in 
Southampton-row, in order to have recourſe to the 
Harleian and other manuſcripts there depoſited, from 
which he made ſeveral curious extracts, amounting in 
all to a tolerably- ſized folio, at preſent in the hands of 
Mr Walpole. 

About the year 1747, Mr Maſon, the editor of Mr 
Gray's poems, was introduced to him. The former 
had written, a year or two before, ſome imitations of 
Milton's juvenile poems, viz. A Monody on the death 
of Mr Pope, and two pieces, entitled, I/ Bellicefo, and 
11 Pacifico, on the peace of Aix-la-Chapelle; and the 
latter reviſed them, at the requeſt of a friend. This 
laid the foundation of an intimacy, which continued 
without interruption to the death of Mr Gray. 

About the year 1750, Mr Gray had put his laſt 
hand to his celebrated Elegy written in a country 
church-yard, and had commnaicated it to his friend 
Mr Walpole, whoſe good taſte was too much charmed 
with it to ſuffer him to with-hold the fight of it from 
his acquaintance, Accordingly it was ſhown about for 
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ſome time in manuſcript, and received with all the ap- 
plauſe it ſo juſtly merited. 

At laſt the publiſher of one of the magazines having 
obtained a ſurreptitious copy of it, Mr Gray wrote to 
Mr Walpole, deſiring that he would put his own ma- 
nuſcript into the hands of Mr Dodfley, and order him 
to print it immediately. This was the moſt popular 
of all our author's publications. It ran through eleven 
editions in a very ſhort ſpace of time; was fincly tranſ- 
lated into Latin by Meſſrs Anſty and Roberts; and, 
in the ſame year, by Mr Lloyd. 

From July 1759, to the year 1762, he generally re- 
ſided in London, with a view, as we have already ob- 
ſerved, of having recourſe to the Britiſh Muſeum. In 
July 1768, his grace the duke of Grafton wrote him 
a polite letter, informing him, that his majeſty had 
been pleaſed to offer to him the profeſſorſhip of Modern 
Hiſtory in the univerſity of Cambridge, then vacant 
by the death of Mr Laurence Brocket. This place 
was valuable in itſelf, the ſalary being 400 l. a- year; but 
what rendered it particularly acceptable to Mr Gray 
was its being given him . ſolicitation, He 
was indeed remarkably difintereffed in all his purſuits. 
Though his income, before this addition, was very 
ſmall, he never read or wrote with a view of makin 
his labours uſcful to himſelf. He may be ſaid to have 
been one of thoſe few perſonages in the annals of lite- 
rature, eſpecially in the poetical claſs, who are devoid 
of ſelf- intereſt, and at the ſame time attentivo to œco- 
nomy ; and alſo was, among mankind in general, one 
of thoſe very few economilts, who poſſeſs that talent, 
untinctured with the ſlighteſt Rain of avarice. When 
his circumſtances were at the loweſt, he gave away ſuch 
ſums in private charity, as would have done credit to 
an ampler purſe. But what chiefly deterred him from 
ſecking any advantage by his literary purſuits, was a 
certain degree of pride, which led him to deſpiſe the 
idea of being thought an author by profeſſion. 

However, it is probable, that early in life he had 
an intention of publiſhing an edition of Strabo; for 
his papers contain a great number of notes and _=_r 
graphical diſquiſitions on that author, particularly 
with reſpect to that part of Aſia which comprehends 
Perſia and India. The indefatigable pains which he 
took with the writings of Plato, and the quantity of 
critical as well as explanatory obſervations which he 
has left upon almoſt every part of his works, plainly 
indicate, that no man in Europe was better prepared 
to republiſh and illuſtrate that philoſopher, than Mr 
Gray. Auother work, on which he beſtowed uncom- 
mon labour, was the Anthologia. In an interleaved 
copy of that collection of Greck epigrams, he has tran- 
ſcribed ſeveral additional ones, which he ſelected in his 
extenſive reading; has inſerted a great number of cri- 
tical notes and emendations, and ſubjoined a copious 
index. But, whether he intended this performance for 
the preſs or not, is uncertain, The only work, which 
he meditated upon, with this direct view from the be- 
ginning, was a hiltory of Engliſh poetry, upon a plan 


etched out by Mr Pope. He has mentioned this 


himſelf in an advertiſement to thoſe three fine imita- 
tions of Norſe and Welch poetry, which he gave the 
world in the laſt edition of his Poems, But, after he 
had made ſome conſiderable preparations for the exe- 


cution of this deſign, aud Mr Maſon had offered him 
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his aſſiſtance, he was informed, that Mr Warton, 
Trinity College, Oxford, was engaged in a work 
the ſame kind. The undertaking was therefore relig. 
quiſhed, by mutual conſent ; and, ſoon after, on that 
gentleman's deſiring a aght of the plan, our author 
readily ſent him a copy of it. 

Among other ſciences, Mr Gray had acquired a 
great knowledge of Gothic architecture. He had ſeen 
and accurately ſtudied in his youth, while abroad, the 
Roman proportions on the ſpot, both in ancient times, 
and in the works of Palladio. In his later years he 
applied himſelf to conſider thoſe ſtupendous ſtructures 
of more modern date that adorn our own country ; 
which, if they have not the fame grace, have undoubt- 
edly equal dignity. He endeavoured to trace this 
mode of building, from the time it commenced, thr! 
its various changes, till it arrived at its perfection in 
the reign of Henry VIII. and ended in that of Eliza- 
beth. For this purpoſe, he did not ſo much depend 
upon written accounts, as that internal evidence which 
the buildings themſelves give of their reſpective anti- 
quity; ſince they conſtantly furniſh to the well inform- 
ed eye, arms, ornaments, and other marks, by which 
their ſeveral ages may be aſcertained. On this account 
he applied himſelf to the ſtudy of heraldry, as a pre- 
paratory ſcience; and has left behind him a number of 
genealogical papers, more than ſufficient to prove him 
a complete maſter of it. By theſe means he arrived at 
ſo very extraordinary a pitch of ſagacity, as to be en- 
abled to pronounce, at firſt ſight, on the preciſe time 
when every particular part of any of our cathedrals was 
erected, 

But the favourite ſtudy of Mr Gray, for the laſt ten 
years of his life, was natural hiſtory, which he then 
rather reſumed than began; as, by the inſtruct ions of 
his uncle Antrobus, he was a conſiderable botaniſt at 
fifteen. The marginal notes, which be has left on Lin- 
nzvus, and other writers on the vegetable, animal, and 
foſſile kingdoms, are very numerous: but the moſt con- 
ſiderable are on Hudſon's Flora Anglica, and the tenth 
edition of the Sy/ferma Nature; which latter he inter- 
leaved and filled almoſt entirely. While employed on 
zoology, he read Ariſtotle's treatiſe on that ſubject 
with great care, and explained many difficult paſſages 
of that obſcure ancient by the lights he hed received 
from modern naturaliſts. In a word, excepting pure 
mathematics, and the ſtudies dependent on that ſcience, 
there was hardly any part of human learning, in which 
be had not acquired a competent ſkill, and in moſt of 
them a conſummate maſtery. 

To this account of his literary character we may 
add, that he had a five taſte in painting, prints, gar- 
dening, and muſic; and was moreover a man of good- 
breeding, virtue, and humanity. | 

He died in 1771; and an edition of his poems, with 
memoirs of his life and writings, were publiſhed in to, 
in 1775, by Mr Maſon. This gentleman, howeve' 
inſtead of employing his own pen in drawing Mr Gray 3 
character, has adopted one drawn by the Rev. Mr 
Temple, re&or of Mamhead in Devonſhire, in a letter 
to Mr Boſwell z to whom the public are indebted for 
communicating it. N 

« Perhaps (ſays Mr Temple) he was the mo , 
learned man in Europe. He was equally acquaintc 


with the elegant and profound parts of ſciencez = 


of Cry, 
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ſuperficially but thoroughly. He knew every 
1 Hitory, both natural — civil; had read all 
the original hiſtorians of England, France, and Italy; 
and was a great antiquarian. Criticiſm, metaphyſics, 
morals, politics, made a principal part of his plan of 
ſtudy; voyages and travels of all ſorts were his favou- 
rite amuſement; and he had a fine taſte in painting, 
prints, architecture, and gardening. With ſuch a 
find of knowledge, his converſation muſt have been 
equally inſtructing and entertaining; but he was alſo 
a good man, a well-bred man, a man of virtue and hu- 
manity. There is no character without ſome ſpeck, 
ſome imperfection; and I think the greateſt defect in 
his was an affectation in delicacy, or rather effeminacy, 
and a viſible faltidiouſneſs, or contempt and diſdain of 
his inferiors in ſcience, He alſo had, in ſome degree, 
that weakneſs which diſguſted Voltaire ſo much in Mr 
C:Mgreve ; though he ſeemed to value others chieffy 
according to the progreſs they had made in knowledge, 
yet he could not bear to be conſidered himſelf merely 
25 a man of letters; and though without birth, or for- 
tune, or ſtation, his defire was to be looked upon as a 
private independent gentleman, who read for his a- 
muſement. Perhaps it may be ſaid, What ſignifies ſo 
much knowledge, when it produces ſo little? Is it 
worth taking ſo much pains to leave no memorial but 
a few poems? But let it be conſidered, that Mr Gray 
was, to others, at leaſt innocently employed; to him- 
{-If, certainly beneficially. His time paſſed agreeably; 
he was every day making ſome new acquiſition 1n 
ſcience; his mind was enlarged, his heart ſoftened, and 
his virtue ſtrengthened ; the world and mankind were 
hewn to him without a maſk; and he was taught to 
conſider every thing as trifling, and unworthy tbe at- 
tention of a wife man, except the purſuit of know- 
ledge, and the practice of virtue in that ſtate wherein 
God hath placed us.“ 


GRAYLING, in ornithology, a ſpecies of Sa- 
MO, 

la angling for this fiſh your hook muſt be armed 
vpon the ſhanks with a very narrow plate of lead, which 
ſhould. be ſlendereſt at the bent of the hook, that the 
vzit (which is to be a large graſhopper, the uppermoſt 
wing of which muſt be pulled off) may come over to 
t the more eaſily. At the point let there be a cad- 
bait in a continual motion. The jag-tail, which is a 
worm of a pale fleſh-colour, with a yellow tag on its 


road an excellent bait for the grayling in March and 
pril. 


GREASE, a ſwelling and gourdineſs of the legs 


% a horſe. See FaRRIERx, 6 xxxVv. 

GREATER Tons, in mufic. See Toxe. 

| GREAVES (John), an eminent phyfician and an- 
tquary, was the eldeſt ſon of John Greaves rector of 
olemore near Alresford in Hampſhire, and born in 
1602. He was educated at Baliol college in Oxford, 
from which he removed to Merton. He was after 
wards, on the foot of his great merit, choſen geo- 
metry profeſſor of Greſham college. His ardent thirſt 
of knowledge ſoon carried him into ſeveral parts of 
rope, where he eagerly ſeized every opportunity of 
improving it. His next voyage was into the eaſtern 
countries ; where nothing remarkable in the heavens, 
of even ſubterraneous places, ſeems to have 
caped his niece obſervations. He, with indefatigable 


» 
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induſtry, and even at the peril of his life, collected Grebe, 
a conſiderable number of Arabic, Perſic, and Greek Greece 
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manuſcripts for archbiſhop Laud. Of theſe he well 
knew the value, as he was a maſter of the languages 
in which they were written. He alſo collected for 
that prelate many oriental gems and coins. He took 
a more accurate ſurvey of the pyramids than any tra- 
veller who went before kim. On his return from the 
Eaſt, he viſited ſeveral parts of Italy a ſecond time. 
During his ſtay at Rome, he made a particular inquiry 
into the true ſtate of the ancient weights and meaſures. 
Soon after he had finiſhed bis ſecond voyage, he was 
choſen Savilian profeſſor of aſtronomy at Oxford. He 
was eminently qualified for this profeſſorſhip, as the 
works of ancient and modern aſtronomers were fami- 
liar to him. His books relating to oriental Jearning, 
his Pyramidographia, or a deſcription of the pyra- 
mids in Egypt, bis Zpccha Celebriores, and other cu- 
rious and uſcful pieces, of which Mr Ward has given 
us a catalogue, ſhew him to have been a great man. 
Thoſe which he intended to publiſh would have ſhewn 


him to be a greater; but he was ſtopped in his great 
career by death, in 1652. 


GREBE, in oraithology. See CoLymsus. 

GREECE, the preſent Rumelia, and in many re- 
ſpects one of the moſt deſervedly celebrated countries 
in the world, was anciently bounded on the north by 
Macedonia, and the river Strymon ; on the weſt by the 
Ionian ſea ; on the ſouth by the Mediterranean; and 
on the eaſt by the Egeau ſea and Archipelago. It 
extended from the Strymon, by which it was parted 
from "Thrace, to the promontory of Tenarus, the 
ſouthmoſt point of the Peloponneſus, now the Morea, a- 


bout 6® 20' of latitude, or nearly 440 Engliſh miles, 


and in breadth from eaſt to welt about 359 miles. 
The general names by which the inhabitants of this 

country were known to the ancients, were thoſe of 

Graisi, ot Graicoi, from whence the name of Greece 


is plainly derived. Theſe names are thought come 


from Græcus, the ſather, or (according to ſome) the 
ſon, of Theſſalus, who gave name to "Theſſaly ; but 
ſome modern critics chu to derive it from Ragau, the 
ſame with Rea, the ſon of Peleg, by the tranſpoſition 
of a letter to ſoften the ſound. — "Theſe names were 
afterwards changed for Achzi and Hellenzs ; the firſt, 
as is ſuppoſed, from Achzus, the ſon of Xuthus, the ſon of 
Hellen, and father of Ion; or, according tothe fable, the 
ſon of Jupiter: the other from Hellen, above-mentioned, 
the ſon of Deucalion, and father of Dorus, from whom 
came the Dores, afterwards a famous nation amon 
the Greeks.—Another name by which the Greeks 
were known in ſome parts of the country, was that 
of Pelaſgi, which the Arcadians, the moſt ancient 
people in Greece, deduced from their pretended foun- 
der Pelaſgus ; who is ſaid to have got ſuch footing in 
Peloponneſus, that the whole peninſula from him was 
called Pelaſgia. But the moſt ancient name of all is 
univerſally allowed to have been that of Tones, which 
the Greeks themſelves derived from Ion the ſon of 
Xuthus; or, as the fable hath it, of Apollo, by Cre- 
uſa the daughter of Erichtheus the grandſon of Deu— 
calion. Joſephus, however, affirms, that their origi- 
nal is of much older date; and that Javan, the ſon of 
Japhet, and grandſon of Noah, was the firſt who 
peopled theſe countries; which Bochart hath alſo ren- 
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dered very probable. It is true, indeed, that among 
the Greeks themſelves, only the Athenians, and ſuch 
colonies as ſprung from them, were called Jones; but 
it is alſo platn beyond exception, that other nations 
gave this name to all the inhabitants of Greece, 


The inhabitants of Greece in the firſt ages, even. 


by the confeſſion of their own hiſtorians, appear to 
have been favages ſcarce a degree removed from brutes, 
They lived indifferently on every fruit, herb, or root 
that came in their way ; and Jey either in the open 
fields, or at beſt ſheltered themſelves in dens, caves, 
and hollow trees; the country 1iticlf in the mean time 
remaining one continued uncultivated deſart. The firlt 
improvement they made in their way of living, was 
the exchanging of their old food for the more whole- 
ſome acorns, building huts for themſelves to ſleep in, 
and covering their bodies with the ſkins of beaſts. For 
all this, it ſcems, they were beholden to Pelaſgius a- 
bove-mentioned, (ſuppoſed by ſome to be Peleg ſpoke 
of in Scripture), and who was highly reverenced by 
them on that account. This reformation in their way 
of life, however, it ſcems wrought none in their man- 
ners. On the contrary, they who had nothing to fight 
for but a hole to ſleep in, began now to envy and rob 
one another of theſe ſlender acquiſitions. This, in 
proceſs of time, put them under a neceflity of joining 
themſelves into companies under ſome head, that they 
might either more falſely plunder their neighbours, 
or preſerve what they had got. Laws they had none, 
except that of the ſword : ſo that thoſe only lived in 
ſafety who inhabited the moſt barren and craggy pla- 
ces; and hence Greece for a long time had no ſettled 
inhabitants, the weakeſt being always turned out by 
the ſtrongeſt. Their gigantic ſize and ſtrength, if we 
may believe Plutarch, added ſo much to their inſolence 
and cruelty, that they ſeemed to glory in committing 
the greateſt acts of violence and barbarity on thoſe 
that unhappily fell into their hands, 

The next advance towards civilization, was their 
forming themſelves into regular ſocietics, to cultivate 
the lands, and build themſelves towns and cities for 
their ſafety. Their original barbarity and mutual vio- 
lences againſt each other naturally prevented them from 
uniting as one nation, or even into any conſiderable 
community; and hence the great number of ſtates in- 
to which Greece was originally divided. The moſt 
remarkable of theſe ſmall principalities mentioned in 
hiſtory are the following: In Peloponneſus were thoſe 
of Sicyon, Argos, and Meſſenia, Achaia Propria, 
Arcadia, and Laconia, In Grecia Propria, (that 
part of Greece which lay without Peloponneſus), were 
thoſe of Attica, Megara, Bœotia, Locris, Epichne- 
midia, Doris, Phocis, Locris, Ozolza, and /Etolia. 
In Epirus were the Moloſſi, Amphilochi, Caſſiopæi, 
Dræopes, Chaoces, Threſpotii, Almeni, and Acar- 
nani. In Theſſaly were thoſe of Theſſaliotis, ERti- 
otis, Pelaſgiotis, Magneſia, and Phthia.—All theſe 
have at one time or other been ſeverally governed by 
kings of their own, though we only find the names of 
many of them mentioned in the hiſtories of the more 
conliderable kingdoms of Sparta, Attica, Thebes, 
&c,—The erection of theſe kingdoms, however, for 
ſame time, did not much alter the caſe; the inhabi- 
tants of the new kingdoms plundered and deſtroyed 
dne another without mercy. Attica was the only place 
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in any degree free from theſe incurſions, becauſe it 
was naturally deſtitute of every thing that could in. 
vite a plundering enemy; but thoſe cities fared much 
worſe which were fituated in the ſea- coaſts; becauſe 
they were in continual danger of being plundered ei. 
ther by fea or land: for pirates at that time did not 
leſs infeſt all thoſe ſeas, than robbers did the land. And 
this was one main cauſe why molt of the ancient cities 
of Greece were ſituated at ſome conſiderable diftance 
from the ſhore ; but even in theſe, as all their lafety 
conſiſted in the reſiſtance they could make againſt an 
invader, their inhabitants were under a neceſſity of go- 
ing conſtantly armed, and being ever on their guard, 
Another miſchief arilng ſrom theſe continual pira. 
cies and robberies was, that they occaſioned the far 
greater part of the lands to lie uncultivated, ſo that 
the people only planted and ſowed as much as was 
barely neceſſary for their preſent ſupport z and where 
there was ſuch an univerſal negle& of agriculture, 
there could be as little room for any diſcoveries in a- 


ther uſeful arts and trades. Hence, when other na- 


tions, as the Jews, Egyptians, Midianites, Phcenici- 
ans, &c. had improved themſelves to a very high de- 
gree, the Greeks ſeem to have been utter ſtrangers to 
every uſeful art. 

During this period of ſavage barbarity, the moſt 
renowned Grecian heroes, as Hercules, Theſeus, &c, 
performed their exploits ; which, however exagger- 
ated by poetic fiction, no doubt had a foundation in 
truth. Some indeed are of opinion that the Grecian 
heroes are entirely fictitious, and their exploits de- 
rived from thoſe of the Hebrew worthies, ſuch as Sam- 
ſon, Gideon, &c. Yet, conſidering the extreme de- 
gree of barbarity which at rhat time prevailed through- 
out Greece, it ſeems not at all improbable that ſome 
perſons of extraordinary ftrength and courage might 
undertake the cauſe of the oppreſſed, and travel about 
like the more modern knights-errant in queſt of ad- 
ventures. 

The firſt expedition in which we find the Greeks 
united, was that againſt Troy, the particulars of which 
are recited under the article Tor. Their ſuccels 
here (which happened about 1184 B. C.) coſt them 
very dear; vaſt numbers of their braveſt warriors be- 
ing ſlain; great numbers of the ſurvivors being calt 
away in their return ; and many of thoſe who had the 
good luck to get back again, being ſoon after mur- 
dered, or driven out of their country. It is probable, 
however, that their having ſtaid for ſuch a long time 
in Aſia, might contribute to civilize the Greeks ſome- 


what ſooner than what they otherwiſe would have. 


been; and accordingly from this time, we find their 
hiſtory ſomewhat leſs obſcure, and as it were begin 
to emerge out of darkneſs. The continual wars, in- 
deed, in which they were engaged among themſelves, 
no doubt, for a long time, prevented them from ma- 
king any conſiderable progreſs in thoſe arts in which 
they afterwards made ſo great progreſs. Theſe wars, 
which indeed never ceaſed as long as the Greeks pre. 
ſcrved their liberty, rendered them brave, and ſkilled 
in the military art, above all other nations; but at the 
ſame time they effecually prevented them from making 
permanent conqueſts, and confined them within the 
bounds of their own country; while the different ſtates 


were one way or other ſo equally balanced, that . 
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them was able perfectly to ſubdne another. The 
2 8 however, havin , ich great difficulty, re- 
guced the kingdom of Meſſene, and added its terri- 
tories to their own, became the leading people in 
Greece. Their ſuperiority was long diſputed by A- 
thens ; but the Peloponneſian war at laſt determined 
that point in favour of the Spartans, when the city 
of Athens was taken, and its walls demoliſhed by Ly- 
ſander the Spartan general. See ATTICA, n“ 164. 
—By the battle of Leuctra, the Spartans loſt that 
ſuperiority which they had maintained for 500 years, 
and which now devolved on the Thebans. After the 
death of Epaminondas, the celebrated Theban gene- 
ral, however, as no perſon was found poſſeſſed of his 
abilities, the Thebans were again obliged to yield 
the ſuperiority to the Spartans. But by this time 
the Greeks had become acquainted with the luxuries 
and elegancies of life; and all the rigour of their ori- 
inal laws could not prevent them from valuing theſe 
as highly as other people. This did not indeed abate 
their valour, but it heightened their mutual animoſi- 
ties; at the ſame time that, for the ſake of a more ea- 
ſy and comfortable life, they became more diſpoſed to 
ſubmit to a maſter. The Perſians, whoſe power they 
had long dreaded, and who were unable to reſiſt them 
by force of arms, at laſt found out (by the advice of 
Alcibiades) the proper method of reducing the Gre- 
cian power; namely, by aſſiſting them by turns, and 
ſupplying one ſtate with money to fight againſt another, 
till they ſhould all be ſo much reduced, that they 
might become an eaſy prey. Thus the Greeks were 
weakened, though the Perſians did not reap any bene- 
fit from their weakneſs. Philip of Macedon entered 
into the ſame political views; and partly by intrigue, 
partly by force, got himſelf declared Generaliſſi- 
mo of Greece. His ſucceſſor Alexander the Great 
completed their ſubjection; and by deſtroying the ci- 
ty of Thebes, and exterminating its inhabitants, ſtruck 
ſuch a terror throughout Greece, that he was as 
fully obeyed by all the ſtates, as by any of the reſt of 
his ſubjects. During his abſence in Perſia, however, 
they attempted to ſhake off the Macedonian yoke, but 
were quelled by his general Antipater. The news of 
Alexander's death was to them a matter of the utmoſt 
joy; but their mutual animoſities prevented them 
from joining in any ſolid plan for the recovery of their 
liberties, and hence they continued to be oppreſſed by 
Alexander's ſucceſfors, or other tyrants, till Aratus, 
an Achzan, about 268 B. C. formed a defign of ſet- 
ting his country free from theſe oppreſſors. He per- 
ſuaded a number of the ſmall republics to enter into a 
league for their own defence, which was called the 
Achaan league; and notwithſtanding that the repu- 
blics, taken ſingly, had very little ſtrength, they not 
only maintained their independency, but ſoon became 
formidable when united. This aſſociation continued 
to become daily more and more powerful; but received 
aſevere check from Cleomenes, king of Sparta, which 
obliged them to call in Antigonus to their aſſiſtance. 
is prince overcame Cleomenes at the battle of Sellaſia, 
and afterwards made himſelf maſter of Sparta. Thus he 
became 2 more formidable enemy than the one he had 
congnercd, and the recovery of the Grecian liberties 
Was incomplete. 


2 ae this, the Greeks began to feel the weight 
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of a power more formidable than any which they had Greece, 


yet experienced; namely, that of the Romans. That 
inſidious and haughty republic firſt intermeddled with 
the Grecian affairs, under pretence of ſetting them at 
liberty from the oppreſſion of Philip of Macedon, 
This, by a proper union among themſelves, they might 
have accompliſhed : but in this they ated as though 
they had been infatuated; receiving with the utmoſt 
Joy the decree of the Roman conſul, who declared 
them free; without conſidering, that he who had thus 
go them liberty, might take it away at his pleaſure. 
his leſſon, however, they were ſoon taught, by the 
total reduction of their country to a Roman province z 
= this can ſcarce be called a misfortune, when we 
ook back to their hiſtory, and conſider their outra- 
ges upon one another: nor can we ſympathiſe with 
them for the loſs of that liberty which they only made 
uſe of to fill their country with ſlaughter and blood- 
ſhed. After their conqueſt by the Romans, they 
made no united effort to recover their liberty. They 
continued in quiet ſubjection till the beginning of 
the 15th century. About that time, hey began 
to ſufter under the tyranny of the Turks, and their 
ſuſferings were completed by the taking of Conſtanti- 
nople in 1453. Since that time, they have groaned 
under the yoke of a moſt deſpotic government ; ſo that 
all traces of their former valour, ingenuity, and learn- 
8 now in a manner totally extinct. 
odern Greece comprehends Macedonia ; Albania, 
now called Arnaut ; Epirus; Theſſaly, now Jana; A- 
chaia, now Livadia; the Peloponneſus, now Morea; to- 
gether with the iſlands on its coaſt, and in the Archi- 
pelago. The continent of Greece is ſeated betwixt 
the 36th and 43d degrees of north latitude ; and be- 
tween the 19th and 27th degrees of longitude, eaſt 
of London. To the north it is bounded, by Bulga- 
ria and Servia, from which it 1s divided by a ridge 
of mountains; to the ſouth, by the Mediterranean ſea 
to the eaſt, by Romania and the Archipelago; and to 
the weſt, by the Adriatic, or gulph of Venice. Its 


length is ſaid to be about four hundred miles, and 


its utmoſt breadth about three hundred and fifty. 
The air is extremely temperate and healthy: and the 
ſoil fruitful, though badly cultivated, yielding corn; 
wine, delicious fruits, and abounding with cattle, fowls, 
and veniſon. As to religion, Chriitianity was planted 
in Greece ſoon after the death of our Saviour, and 
flouriſhed there for many ages in great purity ; but 
ſince the Greeks became ſubje& to the Turkiſh yoke, 
they have ſunk into the molt deplorable ignorance, in 
conſequence of the ſlavery and thraldom under which 
they groan, and their religion is now greatly corrupt- 
ed. It is indeed little better than a heap of ridicu- 
lous ceremonies and abſurdities. The head of the 
Greek church is the patriarch of Conſtantinople ; who 
is choſen by the neighouring archbiſhops and metro- 
politans, and confirmed by the emperor or grand vizir. 
He is a perſon of great dignity, being the head and 
director of the eaſtern church. The other patriarchs 
are thoſe of Jeruſalem, Antioch, and Alexandria, 
Mr. Tournefort tells us, that the patriarchates are 
now generally ſet to ſale, and beſtowed upon thoſe 
who are the higheſt bidders. The patriarchs, me- 
tropolitans, archbiſhops, and biſhops, are always cho+ 
ſen from among the Caloyers or Greek monks, Be- 
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which is a veſt of linſey-woolſey, or ſome other tuff, 
preſented by the grand ſignior to ambaſſadors and o- 
ther perſons newly inveſted with ſome conſiderable dig - 
nity, they are obliged to make large preſents to the 
vizir, &c. The income of the patriarch of Conſtan- 
tinople is ſaid to amount to no leſs than one hundred 
and twenty thouſand guilders, of which he pays the 
one half by way of annual tribute to the Ottoman 
Porte, adding fix thouſand guilders beſides as a pre- 
ſent at the feaſt of Bairam. The next perſon to a 
biſhop among the clergy is an archimandrite, who is 
the director of one ar more convents, which are cal- 
led mandren; then come the abbot, the arch-prieſt, 
the prieſt, the deacon, the under-deacon, the chanter, 
and the lecturer. The ſecular clergy are ſubjeted 
to no rules, and never riſe higher than high-prielt, 
They are allowed to marry once ; but it muſt be with 
a virgin, and before they are ordained. They have 
neither glebe nor tythes, but depend on the perqui- 
fites that ariſe from their office; and they ſeldom preach 
but in Lent. The Greeks have few nunneries; but a 
great many convents of monks, who are al] prieſts, 
and, ſtudents excepted, obliged to follow ſome han- 
dicraft employment, and lead a very auſtere life. The 
Greeks deny the ſupremacy of the pope, and abhor 
the worſhip of images; but have a multitude of pic- 
tures of ſaints in their churches, whom they pray to 
as mediators. Their faſts are very ſevere. They be- 
heve alſo in the doctrine of tranſubſtantiation, and 
that the Holy Ghoſt does not proceed from the Son. 
They admit not of purgatory, ſays Mr. Thevenot ; 
but yet they allow a third place, where they ſay the 
bleſſed remain, in expectation of the day of judgment. 
At maſs they conſecrate with leavened bread; and 
communicate under both kinds, as well laics as prieſts, 
and as well women and children as men. When they 
carry the ſacrament to the fick, they do not pro- 
ſtrate themſelves before it, nor expoſe it to be adored: 
neither do they carry it in proceſſion, or have any 
particular feaſt in honour of it. Baptiſm is perform- 
ed among them by plunging the whole body of the 
child thrice into water. Immediately after baptiſm, 
they give it confirmation and the communion ; and 
ſeven days after that, it undergoes the ceremony of 
ablution. When a prieſt is married, among other ce- 
remonics, the bridegroom and bride drink each two 
glaſſes of wine; then the glaſs is given to the prieſt, 
who merrily drinks off the reſt of the wine, and break- 
10g the glaſs, ſays, So may the bridegroom break the 
virginity of the bride. As to the character of the 
modern Greeks, they are ſaid to be very covetous, hy- 
pocritical, treacherous, great pederaſts, and at the 
ſame time reveageful to the higheſt degree; but very 
ſuperſtitious. They are ſo much deſpiſed by the Turks, 
that theſe do not value even a Greek who turns Ma- 
hometan. The Turks are remarkable for their taci— 
turnity ; they never uſe any unneceſſary words: but 
the Greeks, on the contrary, are very talkative and 
lively. The Turks generally practiſe what their re- 
ligion enjoins, but the Greeks do not; and their mi- 
ſery puts them upon a thouſand mean ſhifts and ſcan- 
dalous practices, authorized by bad example, and 
perpetuated from father to ſon. The Greek women 
bave fine features and beautiful complexions : their 
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countennnces ſtill very much reſemble thoſe of the an. 


cient Greek ſtatues. 


GREEK, or Gxztcian, 
ancient Greece, 

The Greek language, as preſerved in the writin g 
of the celebrated authors of antiquity, as Homer, He. 
ſiod, Demoſthenes, Ariſtotle, Plato, Xenophon, &e, 
has a great variety of terms and expreſſions, ſuitable 
to the genius and occaſions of a polite and learned 
people, who had a taſte for arts and ſciences, In it 
proper namesare ſignificative; which is the reaſon that 
the modern languages borrew ſo many terms from it, 
When any new invention, inſtrument, machine, or the 
like, 1s diſcovered, recourſe is generally had to the 
Greek for a name to it ; the facility wherewith words 
are there compounded, affording ſuch as will be ex. 
preſhve of its uſe: ſuch are, barometer, hygrometer, 
microſcope, teleſcope, thermometer, &. But of all 
ſciences, medicine molt abounds with ſuch terms; as 
diaphoretic, diagnoſis, diarrhea, hemorrhage, hy- 
drophobia, phthifis, atrophy, &c. Belides the copi- 
ouſneſs and ſignificancy of the Greek, wherein it ex- 
cels moſt, if not all, other languages, it has alſo three 
numbers, viz. a ſingular, dual, and plural: alſo a- 
bundance of tenſes in its verbs, which makes a variety 
in diſcourſe, prevents a certain dryneſs that always ac- 
companies too great an uniformity, and renders that 
language peculiarly proper for all kinds of verſe. The 
uſe of the participles, of the aorift and preterite, toge- 
ther with the compound words already mentioned, give 
it a peculiar force and brevity without taking any 
thing from its perſpicuity. | 

It is no eaſy matter to aſſign the preciſe difference 
between the modern and ancient Greek ; which con- 
fiſts in the terminations of the nouns, pronouns, verbs, 
&. not unlike what obtains between ſome of the di- 
ales of the Italian or Spaniſh. There are alſo in the 
modern Greek many new words, not to be met with 
in the ancient. We may therefore diſtinguiſh three 
ages of the Greek tongue : the firſt of which ends at 
the time when Conſtantinople became the capital of 
the Roman empire ; the ſecond laſted from that period 
to the taking of Conſtantinople by the Turks; and 
the third, from that time to this. 

GakEK Bible, See BiBLE. 

GREEK Church, See GREECE. 

Greek Monks and Nuns, of whatever order, con- 
ſider St Baſil as their founder and common father, 
and eſteem it the higheſt crime to deviate in the leaſt 
from his conſtitutions. There are ſeveral beautiful 
convents with churches, in which the monk3 perform 
divine ſervice day and night. Some of the monks are 
ceenobites, or live together, wear the ſame habit, eat 
at the ſame table, and perform the ſame exereiſes and 
employments. ws 

GREEN, one of the original priſmatic colours, 
exhibited by the refraction of the rays of light. See 
OprTics. ; | 

GREEN, among painters. 
no 26, ; 

Green Cloth, a board or court of juſtice held 
in the compting-houſe of the kings houſehold, com“ 
poſed of the Lord Steward and officers under him, 
who fit daily. To this court is committed the charge 


and overſight of the king's houſchold in mattes e 
juſtice 


any thing belonging to 


See CoLour-MMakings 
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teen, juſtice and government, with a power to correct all 
«lod. (fenders, and to maintain the peace of the verge, or 
-1ci(diction of the court-royal ; which is every way 
West 200 yards from the laſt gate of the palace 
where his majeſty reſides. | 

It takes its name, board of green cl:th, from a green 
cloth ſpread over the board where they lit. 

Without a warrant firſt obtained from this court, 
none of the king's ſervants can be arreſted for debt. 
Clerks of the GxEEN Cloth are two officers of the 
board of green cloth, who appoint the diet of the king 
and his houſehold ; and keep all records, legers, and 
papers relating thereto z made up bills, parcels, and de- 
Lentures for lalaries, and proviſions and neceſſaries for 
the officers of the buttery, pantry, cellar, &c. 

They alſo wait upon foreign princes when enter- 
tained by his majeſty. 

Gerex-Finch in ornithology, the Engliſh name 
of the greeniſh fringilla, with the wings and tail va- 
riegated with yellow. See FRINGILLA. 

Gers - Houſe, or Conſervatory, a houſe in a gar- 
den, contrived ſor ſheltering and preſerving the moſt 
curious and tender exotic plants, which in our climate 
will not bear to be expoſed to the open air, eſpecially 
during the winter ſeaſon. Theſe are generally large 
and beautiful ſtructures, equally ornamental and ue. 
ful. 

Ce kEx- Silber, the name of an ancient cuſtom 
within the manor of Writtel in the county of Eſſex 
in England; which 1s, that every tenant whoſe fore- 
door opens to Greenbury, ſhall pay an half-penny 
yearly to the lord, by the name of green-/ilver. 

Gzertn Wax, is uſed where eſtates are delivered to 
the ſheriffs out of the exchequer, under the ſeal of 
that court, made in green wax, to be levied in the 
ſeveral counties. This word is mentioned the 43d 
ſtat. Ed. III. c. 9. and 7 Hen. IV. c. 4. 
GREENLAND, a general name by which are 
denoted the moſt eaſterly parts of America, ſtretehin 
towards the north pole, and likewife ſome iſſands to 
the northward of the continent of Europe, lying in 
very high latitudes, 

This country is divided into Weſt and Eaſt Green- 
land, —Weſt Greenland is now determined by our 
latelt maps to be a part of the continent of America, 
though upon what authority is not very clear. That 
part of it which the Europeans have any knowledge of 
is bounded on the weſt by Baffin's bay, on the ſouth by 
Davis's ſtraits, and on the caſt by the northern part 
of the Atlantic Ocean. It is a very mountainous 
country, and ſome parts of it ſo high that they may 
be diſcerned thirty leagues off at ſea, The inland 
mountains, hills, and rocks, are covered with perpetual 
ſnow: but the low lands on the ſea-lide are clothed 
with verdure in the ſummer ſeaſon. The coaſt a- 
bounds with iulets, bays, and large rivers; and is 
ſurrounded with a vaſt number of iſlands of different 
dimenſio.s, In a great many places however, on the 
caſtern coaſt eſpecially, the ſhore is inacceſſible by 
reaſon of the floating mountains of ice. The princi- 
pal rjver, called Baal, falls into the ſea in the 64th 
degree of latitude, where the firſt Daniſh lodge was 
allt in 1721; and has been navigated above 40 miles 
up the country, 


Welt Greenland was firſt peopled by Eurqpeans in 


dreck, 


Ireen, 
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the eighth century. At that time a company of Greenland. 

Icelanders, headed by one Ericke Rande, were by | 

accident driven on the coaſt. On his return he re- peng . 

preſented the country in ſuch a favourable light, that , 5. a 7 

ſome families again followed him thither, where they from Ice- 

ſoon became a thriving colony, and beſtowed on their land. 

new habitation the name of Groenland, or Greenland, 

on account of its verdant appearance. This colony was 

converted to Chriſtianity by a miſſionary from Norway, 

ſent thither by the celebrated Olaf, the firſt Norwe- 

gian monarch who embraced the true religion. The 

Greenland ſettlement continued to increaſe and thrive ' 

under his protection; and, in a little time, the coun- 

try was provided with many towns, churches, con- 

vents, biſhops, &c. under the juriſdiction of the- 

archbiſhop of Drontheim. A conſiderable commerce 

was carried on between Greenland and Norway; and 

a regular intercourſe maintained between the two. 

countries till the year 1406, when the laſt biſhop _ 3 

was ſent over. From that time all correſpondence All corre- 

was cut off, and all knowledge of Greenland has been ſpondence 

buried in oblivion, A denly cut 
This ſtrange and abrupt ceſſation of all trade andoff, 

intercourſe has been attributed to various cauſes ; but 

the moſt probable is the following. The colony, from 

its firſt ſettlement, had been haraſſed by the nativgs 

a barbarous and ſavage people, agreeing in cuſtoms, 

garb,” and appearance, with the Eſquimaux found a- 

bout Hudſon's Bay. This nation, called Schretlings, 

at length prevailed againſt the Iceland ſettlers who in- 4 

habited the weſtern diſtri, and exterminated them in Colony ſup- 

the 14th century: inſomuch, that when their brethren poſed to be 

of the eaſtern diſtrict came to their aſſiſtance, they ermina- 

found nothing alive but ſome cattle and flocks of ſhee — 

running wild about the country. Perhaps they them- 

ſelves afterwards experienced the ſame fate, and were 

totally deſtroyed by theſe Schrellings, whoſe deſcend- 

ants ſtill inhabit the weſtern parts of Greenland, and 

from tedition confirm this conjecture. They affirm 

that the houſes and villages whoſe ruins ſtill appear, 

were inhabited by a nation of ſtrangers, whom their 

anceſtors deſtroyed. There are reaſons, however, 

for believing that there may be ſtill ſome deſcendants 

of the ancient Iceland colony remaining in the eaſtera 

diſtri, though they cannot be viſited by land, on ac- 

count of the ſtupendous mountains, perpetually cover- 

ed with ſnow, which divide the two parts of Green- 

land ; while they have been rendered inacceſſible b 

ſea, by the vaſt quantity of ice driven from Spitzber- 

gen, or Eaſt Greenland. One would imagine that 

there muſt have been ſome conſiderable alteration in the 

northern parts of the world fince the 15th century, ſo 

that the coaſt of Greenland is now become almoſt to— 

tally inacceſſible, though formerly vilited with very 

little difficulty. It is alſo natural to aſk, By what 

means the people of the eaſtern colony ſurmounted 

the above-mentioned obſtacles when they went to the 

aſſiſtance of their weſtern friends, how they returned 

to their own country, and in what manner hiſtorians 

learned the ſucceſs of their expedition ? Concerning 

all this we have very little ſatisfactory information. 

All that can be learned from the molt authentic re- 5 

cords is, that Greenland was divided into two diſtricts, 2 of 

called Het Bygd, and Ea Bygd : that the weſtern di- ©2%"Y" 

vigon contained four pariſhes, and 100 yillages : that 
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the eaſtern diſtrict was till more flouriſhing, as being 
nearer to Iceland, ſooner ſettled, and more frequented 
by ſhipping from Norway, There are alſo many ac- 
counts, though moſt of them romantic and ſlightly 
atteſted, which render it probable that part of the ca- 
itern colony (till ſubſiſts, who, at ſome time or other, 
may have given the imperfect relation above- mention- 
ed. This colony, in ancient times, certainly compre- 
hended twelve extenſive pariſhes, one hundred and 
ninety villages, a biſhop's ſee, and rwo monaſteries. 
The preſent inhabitants of the weltern diſtri are en- 
tirely ignorant of this part, from which they are di- 
vided by rocks, mountains, and deſerts, and ſtill more 
eſfectually by their apprehenſion : for they believe the 
eaſtern Greenlanders to be a cruel, barbarous nation, 
that deſtroy and eat all ſtrangers who fall into their 
hands. About a century after all intercourſe between 
Norway and Greenland had ceaſed, ſeveral ſhips were 
ſent ſucceſſively by the kings of Denmark, in order to 
diſcover the caſtern diſtrict; but all of them miſcar- 
ried. Among theſe adventurers, Mogens Heinſon, 
after having ſurmounted many difficulties and dangers, 
got ſight of the land, which, however, he could not 
approach. At his return, he pretended that the ſhip 
was arreſted in the middle of her courſe, by certain 
rocks of loadſtone at the bottom of the ſea. The 

me year, 1576, in which this attempt was made, 
has been rendered remarkable by the voyage of Cap- 
tam Martin Frobiſher, fent upon the ſame errand by 
Queen Elizabeth. He likewiſe deſcried the land ; hut 
could not reach it, and therefore returned to England; 
yet not before he had ſailed fixty Jeagues in the ſtrait 
which till retains his name, and landed on ſeveral iſ- 
lands, where he had ſome communication with the na- 
tives. He had likewiſe taken poſſeſſion of the country 
in the name of Queen Elizabeth; and brought away 
ſome pieces of heavy black ſtone, from which the re- 
finers of London extracted a certain proportion of gold. 
In the enſuing ſpring, he undertook a ſecond voyage, 
at the head of a ſmall ſquadron, equipped at the ex- 
pence of the public; entered the ſtraits a ſecond time; 
diſcovered upon an ifland a gold and filver mine; be- 
ſtowed names upon different bays, iſlands, and head- 
lands; and brought away a lading of ore, together 
with two natives, a male and a female, whom the 
Engliſh kidnapped. 

Such was the ſucceſs of this voyage, that another 
armament was fitted out under the auſpices of Admiral 
Frobiſher, conſiſting of fifteen ſail, including a conſider- 
able number of ſoldiers, miners, ſmelters, carpenters, and 
bakers, to remain all the winter near the mines in a wood- 
en fort, the different pieces of which they carried out in 
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the tranſports. They met with boiſterous weather 
impenetrable fogs, and violent currents upon the coal 
of Greenland, which retarded their operations until 
the ſeaſon was far advanced. Part of their wooden 
fort was loſt at ſea; and they bad neither proviſion 
nor fuel ſufficient for the winter. The admiral there. 
fore determined to return with as much ore as he could 
procure : of this they obtained large quantities out of 
a new mine, to which they gave the name of the Coun. 
teſs of Suſſex. They likewiſe built an hovſe of ſtone 
and lime, provided with ovens; and here, with a view 
to conciliate the affection of the natives, they left a 
quantity of ſmall morrice-bells, knives, beads, look. 
ing-glaſſes, leaden pictures, and other toys, together 
with ſeveral loaves of bread. They buried the timber 
of the fort where it could be eaſily found next year; 
and ſowed corn, peaſe, and other grain, by way of 
experiment, to know what the country would produce, 
Having taken theſe precautions, they failed from thence 
in the beginning of September; and after a month's 
ſtormy paſſage, arrived in England: but this noble de- 
ſign was never proſecuted. 

Chriſtian IV. king of Denmark, being deſirous of 
diſcovering the old Greenland ſettlement, ſent three 
ſhips thither, under the command of Captain Godſke 
Lindenow; who is ſaid to have reached the eaſt coaſt 
of Greenland, where he traded with the ſavage inha- 
bitants, ſuch as they are ſtill found in the weltern dif. 
trict, but ſaw no ſigns of a civilized people. Had he 
actually landed in the eaſtern diviſion, he muſt have 
perceived ſome remains of the ancient colony, even in 
the ruins of their convents and villages. Lindenow 
kidnapped two of the natives, who were conveyed to 
Copenhagen; and the ſame cruel fraud“ was prac- 
tiſed by other two ſhips which failed into Davis's. 
Straits, where they diſcovered divers fine harbours, 
and delightful meadows covered with verdure. In ſome 
places they are ſaid to have found a conſiderable quan- 
tity of ore, every hundred pounds of which yielded 
twenty-ſix ounces of filver, The ſame Admiral Lin- 
denow made another voyage to the coaſt of Greenland 
in the year 1606, directing his courſe to the weltward 
of Cape Farewell, He coaſted along the Straits of 
Davis; and having made ſome obſervations on the 
face of the country, the harbours and iſlands, return- 


ed to Denmark. Carſten Richards, being detached 


with two ſhips on the ſame diſcovery, deſeried the high 
land on the eaſtern fide of Greenland ; but was hinder- 
ed by the ice from approaching the ſhore. 

Other expeditions of the ſame nature have been plan- 
ned and executed with the ſame bad ſucceſs, under the 
auſpices of a Daniſh company of merchants. pe 

hips 


Nothing can be more inhuman and repugnant to the diftates of common juſtice, than this practice of tearing away poor crea- 
tures from their country, their familes, and connections: unleſs we ſuppoſe them altogether deſtitute of natural affection and that this 
was not the caſe with thoſe poor Greenlanders, ſome of whom were brought alive to Copenhagen, appears from the whole tenor of 


their conduct, upon their firſt capture, and during their confinement in Denmark. 
their cries and lamentations: they even leaped into the ſea, and, when taken on board, for ſome time refuſed all ſuſtena 
eyes were continually turned towards their dear country, and their faces always bathed in tears. 
niſh majeſty, and the careſſes of the court and people, could not alleviate their grief. 
ways when he ſaw an infant in the mother's arms; a circumſtance from whence it was naturally concluded, that he had left 
with a young child in Greenland. Two of them went to ſea in their little canoes, in hope of reaching Greenland: but one © 
Other two made the ſame attempt: but were driven by a ſtorm on the coaſt of Schonen, where they were apprchend- 


was retaken. 


When firſt captivated, they rent the air with 
nce. Their 
Even the countenance of his Da- 


One of them was perceived to ſhed tears al- 
his wife 


f them 


ed by the peaſints, and reconveyed to Copenhagen. One of them afterwards died of a fever, caught in fiſhing pearl, during the 
winter, for the governor of Kolding. The reſt lived ſome years in Denmark: but at length, ſeeing no proſpect of being able i 
reviſit their native country, they ſunk into a kind of melancholy diſorder, and expired. 
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hips returned from the weſtern part of Greenland 


——— loaded with a kind of yellow ſand, ſuppoſed to con- 


tain a large proportion of gold. This being aſſayed 
by the goldſmiths of Copenhagen, was condemned as 
ufeleſs, and thrown overboard : but from a ſmall quan- 
tity of this ſand, which was reſerved as a curioſity, 
au expert chemiſt afterwards extracted a quantity of 
pure gold. The captain, who brought home this ad- 
venture, was ſo chagrined at his diſappointment, that 
he died of grief, without having left any directions 
concerning the place where the ſand had been diſco— 
vered. In the year 1654, Henry Muller, a rich Dane, 
equipped a veſſel under the command of David de Nel- 
les, who failed to the welt coalt of Greenland, from 
which he carried off three women of the country. O- 
ther efforts have been made, under the encouragement 
of the Danith king, for the diſcovery and recovery of 
the old Iceland * 440 in Greenland : but all of them 
miſcarried, and people began to look upon ſuch expe- 
ditions as wild and chimerical. At length the Green- 
land company at Bergen in Norway, tranſported a 
colony to the weſtern coaſt, about the 64th degree 
of latitude ; and theſe Norwegians ſailed in the year 
1712, accompanied by the Reverend Hans Egede, to 
whoſe care, ability, and preciſion, we owe the beſt 
aud moſt authentic account of modern Greenland. 
This gentleman endeavoured to reach the eaſtern di- 
{trict, by coalting ſouthwards, and advanced as far as 
the States Promontory : but the ſeaſon of the year, 
and continual ſtorms, obliged him to return ; and as 
he could not even find the Stran of Frobiſher, he con- 
cluded that no ſuch place ever exiſted. In the year 
1724, a ſhip, being equipped by the company, ſailed 
on this diſcovery, with a view to land on the eaſt fide 
oppoſite to Iceland; but the vaſt ſhoals of ice, which 
barricadoed that part of the coaſt, rendered this ſcheme 
impracticable. His Daniſh majeſty, in the year 1728, 
cauſed horſes to be tranſported to Greenland, in hope 
that the ſettlers might by their means travel over Jand 
to the eaſtern diſtrict; but the icy mountains were 
found impaſſable. Finally, lieutenant Richards, in 
a (hip which had wintered near the new Daniſh colo- 
ny, attempted, in his return to Denmark, to land on 
the caſtern ſhore ; but all his endeavours proved abor- 
tive, | 
Mr Egede is of opinion, that the only practicable 
method of reaching that part of the country, will be 
to coaſt north-about in {mall veſſels, between the great 
flakes of ice and the ſhore; as the Greenlanders have 
declared, that the currents continually ruſhing from 
the bays and inlets, and running fouth-wettwards a- 
long the ſhore, hinder the ice Ke. adhering to the 
land; ſo that there is always a channel open, through 
which veſſels of ſmall burden might paſs, eſpecially if 
odpes were built at convenient diſtances on the fore, 
or the convenience and direction of the adventurers. 
Phat part of the country which is now viſited and 
ſettled by the Danes and Norwegiaus, lies between 
the 64th and 68th degrees of north latitude; and thus 
ar it is {aid the climate is temperate. In the 
"Pers which continues from the end of May to the 
nile of September, the weather is warm and com- 
fortable, while the wind blows eaſterly; though even 
at tis time ſtorms frequently happen, which rage with 
mercdible violence; and the ſea-coalts are infeſted with 
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fogs that are equally diſagreeable and unhealthy. 


Near the ſhore, and in the bays and inlets, the low 
land 13 clothed with the moſt charming verdure; but 
the inland mountains are perpetually covered with ſce 
and ſnow. To the vorthwarcd of the 68th degree of 
latitude the cold is prodigiouſly intenſe; and towarc's 
the end of Auguſt all the coaſt is covered with ice, 
which never thaws till April or May, and ſometimes 
not til] the latter end of June. Nothing can exhibit a 
more dreadful, and at the fame time a more dazzling 
appearance, than thoſe prodigious maſſes of ice that 
ſurround the whole coaſt in various forms, reflecting a 
multitude of colours from the ſun-beams, and calling 
to mind the enchanted ſcenes of romance. Such pro- 
ſpecs they yield in calm weather; but when the wind 
begins to blow, and the waves to riſe in vaſt billows, 
the violent ſhocks of thoſe pieces of ice daſhing againſt 
one another, fill the mind with horror.— Greenland is 
ſeldom viſited with thunder and lightning, but the 
Aurora Borealis is very frequent and bright. At the 
time of new and full moon, the tide riſes and falls 
upon this coalt about three fathoms; and it is re- 
markable, that the ſprings and fountains on ſhore 

riſe and fall with the flux and reflux of the ocean. 
The ſoil of Greenland varies like that of all other 
mountainous countries. The hills are very barren, 
being indeed frozen throughout the whole year; but 
rounds, eſpecially near the ſea, 
are rich and fruitful. "The ancient Norwegian chro- 
nicles inform us, that Greenland formerly produced a 
great number of cattle ; and that conſiderable quantities 
of butter and cheeſe were exported to Norway; and, on 
account of their peculiar excellency, ſet apart for the 
king's uſe. The ſame hiſtories inform us, that ſome 
parts of the country yielded excellent wheat; and that 
large oaks were found here, which carried acorns as 
big as apples. Some of theſe oaks ſtill remain in the 
ſouthern parts, and in many places the marks of 
ploughed land are eaſily perceived. At preſent, 
however, the country is deſtitute of corn and cattle, 
though in many places it produces excellent patture 
and, if properly cultivated, would probably yield grain 
alſo. Mr Egede ſowed ſome barley in a bay adjoin- 
ing to the Daniſh colony. It ſprang up fo fait, that, 
by the latter end of July it was in the full ear; but 
being nipped by a night-froſt, it never arrived at ma- 
turity. This ſeed was brought from Bergen, where 
the ſummer is of greater heat and duration than in 
Greenland; but in all probability the corn which 
grows in the northern parts of Norway would alſo 
thrive here. Turnips and coleworts of an excellent 
taſte and flavour are alſo produced here. The ſides of 
the mountains near the bays are clothed with wild 
thyme, which diffuſes its fragrance to a great diſtance. 
The herb tormentil is very common in this country, 
and likewiſe many others not deſcribed by the bota- 
niſts. Among the fruits of Greenland we number 
juniper-berries, blue- berries, bil- berries, and bramble- 

berries. 
Greenland is thought to contain many mines of me- 
tal, though none of them are wrought. To the ſouth- 
ward of the Daniſh colony are ſome appearances of a 
mine of copper. Mr Egede once received a Jump of 
ore from one of the natives; and here he found cala- 
mine of a yellow colour. He once ſent a conſiderable 
quantity 
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Greenland. quantity of ſand of a yellow colour, intermixed with 


Account of 


ſtreaks of vermilion, to the Bergen company. They 


probably found their account in this preſent; for they 


dafired him by a letter to procure as much of that 
ſand as poſſible: but he was never able to find the 
place where he ſaw the firſt ſpecimen. Tt was one of 
the ſmalleſt among a great number of iſlands; and the 
mark he had ſet up was blown down by a violent 
ftorm. Poſſibly this might be the ſame mineral of 
which Capt. Frobither brought ſo much to b. 
This country produces rock- eryſtals both red and 
white, and whole mountains of the aſbeſtos or incom- 
buſtible flax. Aronnd the colony, which is &nown 
by the name of Good Hope, they find a kind of baſtard 
marble of various colours, which the natives form into 
bowls, lamps, pots, &c. All that has been ſaid of 
the fertility of Greenland, however, muſt be under- 
ſtood only of that part which lies between the Goth 
and 65th degrees of latitude. The molt northern parts 
are totally deſtitute of herbs and plants. The wretched 
inhabitants cannot find graſs in ſufficient quantities to 
ſtuff into their ſhoes to keep their feet warm, but are 
obliged to buy it from thoſe who inhabit the more 
ſouthern parts. 

The animals which abound molt in Greenland are 
rein-deer, foxes, hares, dogs, and white bears. 'The 
hares are of a white colour, and very fat; the foxes 
are of different colours, white, greyiſh, and bluiſh ; 
and ſmaller than thoſe of Denmark and Norway. The 
natives keep a great number of dogs, which are large, 
white, or ſpeckled, and rongh, with ears ſtanding up- 
right, as is the caſe with all the dogs peculiar to cold 
climates. They are timorous and ſtupid; and neither 
bay nor bark, but ſometimes howl diſmally. In the 
northern parts the natives yoke them in fledges; 
which, though heavy laden, they will draw on the ice 
at the rate of 70 miles in a ſhort winter's day. Theſe 
poor animals are very ill rewarded for their ſervice; 
being left to provide for themſelves, except when their 
maſters happen to catch a great number of ſeals. On 
theſe occaſions the dogs are regaled with the blood 
and entrails; at other times, they ſubfift, like wild 
beaſts, upon muſcles and berries. Here alſo are found 
great numbers of ravens, eagles of a prodigious fize, 
faulcons, and other birds of prey; and likewiſe a kind 
of linnet, which warbles very melodiouſly. Whales, 
ſword-tiſh, porpoiſes, &c. abound on the coaſts; alſo 
holybut, turbot, cod, haddock, &c. The more dubious 
animals alſo, called mermaids, ſea-ſerpents, and kra- 
kens, ſaid to be found on the coaſt of Norway, are ſaid 
likewife*to dwell in theſe ſeas. Mr Egede aſſures vs, 
that, in the year 1734, the ſea-ſerpent was ſeen off the 


new Daniſh colony, and raiſed its head maſt-high above 


the ſurface of the water. See Kraktn, Mermain, 
and Sea-SERPENT. 


The people who now inhabit the weſtern coaſt of 


the inhabi- Greenland, and who, without doubt, are the deſcen- 
tants. 


dants of the ancient Schrellings, who exterminated the 
firſt Iceland colony, bear a near reſemblance to the 
Samotedesand Laplanders in their perſons, complexions, 
and way of life. They are ſhort, brawny, and inclined 
to corpulency ; with broad faces, flat noſes, thick lips, 
black hair and eyes, and a yellowiſh tawney com- 
—_ They are for the moſt part vigorous and 

ealthy, but remarkably ſhort-lived ; few of them 
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reaching the grand elimacterie; and many dyin 
their infancy, and in the prime of youth. The 
ſubject to a weakvels in the eyes, occaſioned by. the 
piercing; winds and the glare of the ſnow in the winter. 
time. The leprofy is known among them, but is not 
contagious. Thoſe that dwell in the northern parts 
are miſerably tormented with dyſenteries, rhenms, and 
pulmonary diſorders, boils, and epilepſy. The ſmall. 
pox being imported among them from Copenhagen in 
the year 1734, made terrible havoc among theſe poor 
people, who are utterly deſtitute of any knowledge of 
the medicinal art, and depend entirely for aſſiſtance 
upon their argetuts or conjurers. In their diſpolitiong 
the Greenlanders are cold, phlegmatic, indolent, and 
flow of apprehenſion; but very quiet, orderly, and 
good-natured. They live peaceably together; ard 
have every thing in common, without ſtrife, envying, 
or animoſity. They are civil and hoſpitable, but fo. 
venly to a degree almoſt beyond the Hottentots them. 
ſelves. They never waſh themſelves with water ; but 
lick their paws like the cat, and then rub their faces 
with them. They eat after their dogs without waſk. 
ing their diſhes; devour the lice which devour them; 
and even lick the ſweat, which they ſcrape off from 
their faces with their knives. The women waſh them. 
ſelves with their own urine, which they imagine makes 
the hair grow; and in the winter-time go ont immedi. 
ately after, to let the liquor freeze upon their ſkin, They 
will often eat their victuals off the dirty ground, with 
out any veſſel to hold them in; and devour rotten fleſh 
with the greateſt avidity. In times of ſcarcity they will 
ſubſiſt on pieces of old ſkin, reeds, ſea-weed, and a 
root called tugloronet, dreſſed with train, oil and fat, 
The dung of rein- deer taken from the inteſtines, the 
entrails of partridges, and all ſorts of offals, are counted 
dainties among theſe ſavages; and of the ſcrapings of 
ſeals ſkins they make delicate pan-cakes. At firſt they 
could not taſte the Daniſh proviſions without abhor- 
rence; but now they are become extremely fond of 
bread and butter, though they ſtill retain an averſion 
to tobacco and ſpirituous I:quors, in which particular 
they differ from almoſt all ſavages on the face of the 
earth, 

The Greenlanders commonly content themſelves 
with one wife; who is condemned, as among other 
ſavage nations, to do all the drudgery, and may be 
corrected, or even divorced, by the huſband at pleaſure, 
Heroes, however, and extraordinary perſonages, are 
indulged with a plurality of wives. Their young 
women are generally chaite and baſhful; but at ſome 
of their feaſts, in the midſt of their jollity, a man re- 
tires with his neighbour's wife behind a curtain made 
of ſkins ; and all the guelts, thus coupled, retire in 
their turns. The women think themſelves happy if 
an angekut or prophet will thus honour them with bes 
careſſes. "Theſe people never marry within the probi- 
bited degrees of conſanguinity, nor is it counted de- 
cent in a couple to marry who have been educatcd 
in the ſame family. — They have a number of ridicu- 
lous and ſuperſtitious cuſtoms, among which the tuo 
following are the moſt remarkable. While a woman 
is in labour, the goſſips hold a chamber-pot over her 
head, as a charm to haften the delivery. When the 
child is a year old, the mother licks and ſlabbers it all o- 
ver, to render it, as ſhe imagines, more ſtrong and net | 
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ind, All the Greenlanders hitherto known ſpeak the ſame 
_— language, though different dialects prevail in different 
10 = of the country, It abounds with double con- 
„berge, ſonants; and is ſo guttural, that the pronunciation 
zee, of many words is not to be learned except by thoſe 
| who have been accuſtomed to it from their infancy. 
The letters C, D, F, Q, and N, are not known in 
their alphabet. Like the North Americans, and in- 
habitants of Kamſchatka, they have a great number 
of long polyſyllables. Their words, nouns as well as 
verbs, are infleQed at the end by varying the termi- 
nations without the help of articles ; but their lan- 
guage being fou nd defective, they have adopted a good 
many words from the Norwegian dialect. Notwith- 
ſtanding the endeavours of the Danith miſhonaries, 
they have no great reaſon to boaſt of the proſelytes 
they have made of the natives of Greenland. Theſe 
ſavages pay great deference and reſpect to the Danes, 
whom indeeed they obey as their maſters, and hear 
the truths of the Chriſtian religion expounded with- 
out doubting the veracity of their teachers; but at 
the ſame time they liſten with the molt mortifying in- 
difference, without being in the leaſt influenced by 
what they bave heard. They believe in the ammor- 
tality of the ſoul, and the cxiſtence of a ſpirit whom 
they call Torngarſuk ; but of whom they have form- 
ed the molt ridiculous notions. The Angekuts, who 
are ſuppoſed to be his immediate miniſters, differ con- 
ceruing the principles of his exiſtence; ſome aflirmin 
that he is without form or ſhape; others, that he has 
the ſhape of a bear; others, that he has a large hu- 
man body with only one arm; while others affirm that 
that he is no larger than a man's tinger, with 
many other abſurdities of a fimilar kind. They 
have alſo a peculiar kind of mythology, by which 
they believe all the elements to be full of ſpirits, from 
among which every one of their prophets is ſupplied 
with a familiar which they name Toragack, and who 
is always ready when ſummoned to his aſſiſtance. 
The Greenlanders are employed all the year round 
either in fiſhing or hunting. At ſea they purſue 
whales, morſes, ſeals, fiſh for eating, and ſea-fowl. 
On ſhore they hunt the reia-deer in different parts of 
the country. They drive theſe animals, which feed in 
large herds, into a narrower circle or defile, where 
they are eaſily ſlain with arrows. Their bow is made 
of fir-tree, wound about with the twilted finews of a- 
nimals: the ſtring is compoſed of the ſame ſtuff, or 
of ſeal-ſkin: the arrow is a good fathom in length, 
pointed with a bearded iron, or a ſharp bone ; but 
thoſe with which they kill birds are blunt, that they 
may not tear the fleſh. Sea-fowls they kill with lan— 
res, which they throw to a great diſtance with ſur- 
piling dexterity. Their manner of catching whales 
is quite different from that practiſed by the Europe- 
ans. About 50 perſons, men and women, ſet out in 
one long boat, which is called a 4one-boat, from hone a 
woman,“ becauſe it is rowed by females only. When 
they find a whale, they ftrike him with harpoons, to 
waich are faſtened with long lines ſome ſeals ({kins 
blown up like bladders. Theſe, by floating on the 
urface, not only difcover the back of the whale, but 
inder him from diving under water for any length of 
2 They continue to purſue him until he loſes 
rength, when they pierce him with ſpears and lan- 
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ces till he expires. On this occaſion they are clad in Greenland, 
their ſpring-coats conſiſting of one piece, with glov esd 
boots, caps made of ſeal- ſe in ſo cloſely laced and ſew- 
ed that they keep out water. "Thus accoutred, they 
leap into the ſea ; and begin to ſlice off the fat, even 
under water, before the whale is dead. — They have 
many different ways of killing ſeals; namely, by ftrik- 
ing them with a ſmall harpoon <quipped alſo with an 
air-bag; by watching them when they come to breathe 
at the air-holes in the ice, and {triking them with 
ſpears ; by approaching them in the diſguiſe of their 
own fpecies, that is, covered with a ſeal-ſkin, oreep- 
ing upon the ice, and moving the head from fide to 
fide as the ſeals are accuſtomed to do. By this ftra- 
tagem the Greenlander moves towards the unſuſ- 
pecting ſeal, and kills him with a ſpear. The 
Greenlanders angle with lines made of whale-bone 
cut very ſmall, by means of which they ſucceed 
wonderfully. The Greenland canoe, like that u- 
ſed in Nova” Zembla and Hudſon's bay, is about 
three fathoms in length, pointed at both ends, and +» 
three quarters of a yard in breadth. It is com- 
poſed of thin rafts faſtened together with the finews 
of animals. It is covered with dreſſed ſeal-ſkins both 
below and above, in ſuch a manner, that only a cir- 
cular hole is left in the middle, large enough to ad- 
mit the body of one man. Into this the Greenlan- 
der thruſts himſelf up to the waiſt, and faſtens the. 
ſkin ſo tight about him that no water can enter. Thus 
ſecured, and armed with a paddle broad at both ends, 
he will venture ont to ſea in the molt ſtormy weather 
to catch ſeals and ſea-fowl ; and if he is overſet,-he can 
eaſily raiſe himſelf by means of his paddle. A Green- 
lander in one of theſe canoes, which was brought 
with bim to Copenhagen, outſtripped a piunace of 
16 oars, manned with choice mariners. — The kone- 
boat is made of the ſame materials, but more durable; 
aud fo large, that it will contain 50 perſons with all 
their tackle, baggage, and provitions. She is fitted 


with a malt, which carries a triangular ſail made of 


the membranes and entrails of ſeals, and is mana- 
ped without the help of braces and bowlings. Theſe 

ones are flat-bottomed, and ſometimes 60 feet in 
length. The men think it beneath them to take 
charge of them; and therefore they are left to the 
conduct of the women, who indeed are obliged to do 
all the drudgery, including even the building and re- 
pairing their houſes, while the men employ them- 
ſelves wholly in preparing their hunting implements 
and fiſhing tackle. 

This country is but thinly inhabited. In the win- 


ter time the people dwell in huts built of ſtone or 


turf: on the one ſide are the windows, covered with 
the ſkins of ſeals or rein- deer. Several families live 
in one of theſe houſes, poſſeſſing each a ſeparate apart- 
ment, before which is a hearth with a great lamp 
placed on a trevit, over which hangs their kettle: 
above is a rack or ſhelf on which their wet clothes are 
dried. They burn train-oll in their lamps; and inſtead 
of wick, they uſe a kind of moſs, which fully anſwers 
the purpoſe. Theſe fires are not only ſufficient to 
boil their victuals; but likewife produce ſuch a heat, 
that the whole houſe is like a bagnio. The door is 
very low, that as little cold air as poſſible may be ad- 
mitted. The houſe within is lined with old — 
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Faſt Green- 


land. 


| rangers. In the ſummer-time they dwell in tents 


made of long poles fixed in a conical form, covered in 
the inſide with deers ſkins, and on the outſide with 
ſeals ſkins, dreſſed ſo that the rain cannot pierce 
them. 

Eaft Greenland was for a long time conſidered as a 
part of the continent of Weil Greenland, but is now 
diſcovered to be an aſſemblage of iſlands lying between 
-6* 46' and 80% 3o' of north Jatitude, and between 
9? and 209 of eaſt longitude. It was diſcovered by 
Sir Hugh Willoughby in the 1553, who called it 
Groenland ; ſuppoling it to be a part of the weltern 
continetit. In 1595, it was again viſited by William 
Barentz and John Cornelius, two Dutchmen, who pre- 
tended to be the original diſcoverers, and called the 
country Spitzbergen, or Sharp Mountains, from the 
many ſharp-pointed and rocky mountains with which 
it abounds. They alleged that the coaſt diſcovered 
by Sir Hugh Willoughby was ſome other country ; 
which accordingly the Hollanders delineated on their 
maps and charts by the name of //i/loughby Land; 
whereas in fact no ſuch land ever exiſted ; and Jong 
before the voyage of theſe Dutchmen, Stephen Bar- 
rows, an Engliſh ſhipmaſter, had coaſted along a deſolate 
country from N. Lat. 78 to 80? 11', which was un- 
doubtedly Spitzbergen. The ſea in the neighbour- 
hood of the iflands of Spitzbergen abounds very 
much with whales, and is the common reſort of the 
whale-fiſhing ſhips from different countries, and the 
country itſelf is frequently viſited by theſe ſhips ; but till 
the late voyage of the Hon. Capt. Phipps, by order 
of his Majelty, the ſituation of it was erroneouſly laid 
down. It was imagined that the land ſtretched to the 
northward as far as 82 of north latitude ; but Capt. 
Phipps found the moſt northerly point of land, called 
Seven Iſlands, not to exceed Bo? go' of latitude. 
Towards the eaſt he ſaw other lands lying at a diſ- 
tance, ſo that Spitzbergen plainly apppeared to be 
ſurrounded by water on that fide, and not joined to 
the continent of Aſie, as former navigators had ſup- 
poſed. The north and welt coaſts alſo he explored, 
but was prevented by the ice from ſailing fo far to the 
northward as he wiſhed, The coaſt appeared neither 
habitable nor acceſſible, It is formed of high, barren, 
black rocks, without the leaſt marks of vegetation ; 
in many places bare and pointed; in others covered 
with ſnow, appearing even above the clouds. The 
valleys between the high cliffs were filled with ſnow 
and ice. This proſpect,” ſays Capt. Phipps, “ would 
have ſuggeſted the idea of perpetual winter, had not 
the mildacſs of the weather, the ſmooth water, bright 
ſun-ſhine, and conſtant day-light, given a cheerfulneſs 
and novelty to the whole of this romantic ſcene.” 
The current ran along this coaſt half a knot an hour, 
north. The height of one mountain ſeen here was 
found by geometrical menſuration to be at one time 
15034 feet, at another 15035 feet. By a baro- 
meter conſtructed after De Luc's method, the height 
was found to be 15884 feet. On this occaſion Capt. 
Phipps has the following remarks. I cannot ac- 
count for the great difference between the geometri- 
cal meaſure and the barometrical according to M. de 
Luc's calculation, which amounts to 84.7 feet. I 
have no reaſon to doubt the accuracy of Dr Irving's 
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obſervations, which were made with great care. 


to the geometrical mealure, the agreement of ſo — Crake 
nock} 


triangles, cach of which muſt have Ciſcove 

ſmalleſt error, is the moſt ſat isfactory N the 
correctneſs. Since my return I have tried both — 
theodolite and barometer, to diſcover whether there 
was any fault in either ; and find them, upon trial a 
I had always done before, very accurate.“ 12 

There is good anchorage in Schmeerenburg har. 
bour, lying in N. Lat. 74% 44 E. Long. 9 50 45” 
in 13 fathom, ſandy bottom, not far from the "A 
and well ſheltered from all winds. Cloſe to this hare 
bour is an iſland called Amſterdam Iland, where the 
Dutch uſed formerly to boil their whale-oil ; and the 
remains of ſome conveniency erected by them for that 
purpoſe are {till viſible, "The Dutch ſhips ſtill reſort 
to this place for the latter ſeaſon of the whale: fiſhery, 
The ſtone about this place is chiefly a kind of 
marble, which diſſolves eafily in the marine acid. 
There were no appearances of minerals of any kind, 
nor any ſigns of ancient or modern volcanoes. No 
inſects, or any ſpecies of reptiles, were ſeen, not even 
the common earth- worm. There were no ſprings or 
rivers; but great plenty of water was produced trom 
the ſnow which melted on the mountains. 

The moſt remarkable views. which theſe dreary 
regions preſent are thoſe called Iceberg. They are 
large bodies of ice filling the valleys between the 
high mountains. Their An towards the fea is near- 
ly perpendicular, and of a very lively light-green 
colour. One was about 300 foot high, with a cal- 
cade of water iſſuing from it. The black mountains 
on each fide, the white ſnow, and greeniſh coloured 
ice, compoſed a very beautiful and romantic picture. 
Large pieces frequently broke off from the iceberg, 
and fell with great noiſe into the water. One piece 
was obſerved to have floated out into the bay, and 
grounded in 24 fathom ; it was 50 feet high abore 
the ſurface of the water, and of the ſame beautiful 
colour with the iceberg from which it had ſeparated. 

Theſe iſlands are totally nninhabited, though it 
doth not appear but that human creatures could ſub- 
ſiſt on them, notwithſtanding their vicinity to the pole. 
Eight Englith ſailors, who were accidentally left here 
by a whale-fiſhing ſhip, ſurvived the winter, and were 
brought home next ſeaſon. The Dutch then attempt- 
ed to ſettle a colony on Amſterdam iſland above-men- 
tioned ; but all the people periſhed, not through the 
ſeverity of the climate, but of the ſcurvy, owing t0 
the want of thoſe remedies which are now happily 
diſcovered, and which are found to be ſo effectual in 


preventing and curing that dreadful diſeaſe. The late 


account alſo of fix Ruſſian ſailors who ſtaid four years 
in this unhoſpitable country, affords a decilive 
prone that a colony might be ſettled on Eaſt Green- 
and, provided the doing ſo could anſwer any good 
urpoſe. | 

GREENOCK, a ſea-port town of Scotland, and 
one of the ports of the city of Glaſgow. It is ſituated 22 
miles from that city; and was formerly called the Jay of 
St Laurence. The Frith of Clyde here expands into 
a fine baſon ſour miles wide, aud is landlocked on all 
ſides. 


GREENWICH, a town of the county of Kent, 
k of the 


Thames, 
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Thames, about five miles eaſt from London. Here 
was formerly a royal palace, built by Humphry Duke 
of Gloceſter, enlarged by Henry VII. and comple- 
ted by Heory VIII. The latter often choſe this town 
for his place of reſidence z as did alſo the Queens Ma- 

and Elizabeth, who were born in it. This palace, 
however, is now pulled down; and what goes by the 
name of palace at preſent, ſerves for apartments for 
the governor of the hoſpital, and the _—_ of the 
park, This perk was walled and planted by Charles 
II. and hath a bill in the middle, whence there is a 
noble proſpect of London, the Thames, and ſhip- 
ping 3 alſo a Royal Obſervatory, furniſhed with a 
complete ſet of altronomical obſervations. This ob- 
ſcrvatory in the lateſt Engliſh maps is accounted the 
place of the firſt meridian; and the degrees of longi- 
tude, either eaſt or weſt, are accounted from it. But 
the moſt remarkable building about Greenwich, is the 
hoſpital for ſuperannuated aud diſabled ſeamen, aud 
lizewiſe for their widows and children. It is a very 
noble ſtructure; the wing next London being part of 
the palace which King Charles II. intended to have 
erected for himſelf, and which coſt him 36, ooo pounds 
being finely adorned with all the decorations of paint- 
ing, ſeulpture, and architecture. About 2000 old 
diſabled ſeamen are maiutained in it. The nurſes, who 
mut he ſcamens widows, have ten pounds a-year, and 
ſuch as attend the infirmary, two ſhillings a- week 
more, Beſides private benefactions, to the amount of 
about L. Cg, ooo, the parliament, in the year 1732, 
ſettled! upon this hoſpital the earl of Derwentwater's 
eftatc, to the value of L. 6000 er annum. The hall 
of the hoſpital is finely painted by Sir James Thorn- 
hill. All rangers who ſee it, pay twopence each; 
and this income is applied to the ſupport of the mathe- 
matical ſchool for the ſons of ſailors. For the better 
ſupport of this hoſpital, every ſeaman in the royal na- 
vy, and in the merchant ſervice, pays fixpence a- 
month, ſtopped out of their pay, and delivered in at 
the ſix-penny receiver's office in Tower-hill.— On this 
account, a ſeaman, who can produce an authentic cer- 
tificate of his being diſabled, and rendered unfit for 
lervice, by defending any ſhip belonging to his Maje- 
ty's Britiſh ſubjects, or in taking any ſhip from the 
enemy, may be admitted into this hoſpital, and receive 
the ſame benefit from it as if he had been in his Ma- 
jeſty's immediate ſervice. 
dows above-mentioned, about 100 boys, the ſons of 
ſeamen, are bred up for the ſervice of the royal navy; 
but there are no out-penſioners as at Chelſea, Each 
of the mariners has a weekly allowance of bread, 
beef, mntton, peaſe, cheeſe, butter, and beer, and 
one ſhilling a- week tobacco-money. The tobac- 
co-money of the boatſwains is two ſhillings and ſix- 
pence a-week each, that of their mates one ſhilling 
and ſixpence, and that of the other officers in propor- 
non to their rank, Each common penſioner alſo, once 
in two years, has a ſuit of blue clothes, a hat, three 
pair of ſtockings, two pair of ſhoes, five neck- cloths, 
three ſhirts, and two night-caps. The principal offi- 
cers of the houſe, are a governor, ligutenant- gover- 
nor, treaſurer, three captains, ſix lieutenants, two 
chaplains, a phyfician, and ſurgeon, a clerk of the 
-1Kcque, and an auditor, who have handſome ſalaries. 


x 
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whoſe governors have the direction of it. The brft Gregarious 


Beſides the ſeamen and wi- church in the fourth 555 


u. 

hoſpital founded by an Engliſh Proteit:rt, was at 
Greenwich, in 1560, by one Mr Lambard, (author of a 
book called the Peramiulationof Kent), for twenty poor. 

GREGARIOUS, among zoologiſts, a term ap- 
plied to ſuch animals as do not live ſolitary, but aflo—- 
ciate in herds or flocks. 

GREGORIAN carRN DAR, that which ſhews the 
new and full moon, with the time of Eaſter, and the 
moveable feaſts depending thereon, by means of epacts 
diſpoſed through the ſeveral months of the Gregorian 
year. See ASTRONOMY, ne 295. 

Ger GRAN Year. Sce AsTRONOMY, ne 295. 

GREGORY the Great, was born at Rome, of a 
patrician family, He diſcovercd ſuch abilities in the 
exerciſe of the ſenatorial employments, that ;he emperor 
Juſtin the younger appointed him prefect of Rome, 
Pope Pelaſgius II. ſent him nuncio to Conſtantinople, 
to demand ſuccours againit the Lombards. When he 
thought of enjoying a ſolitary life, he was elected Pope 
by the clergy, the ſenate,, and the people of Rome. 
Beſides his learning and diligence in inſtructing the 
church, both by writing and preaching, he had a very 
happy talent in winning over princes in favour of the 
temporal as well as ſpiritual intereſt of religion. He 
undertook the convertion of the Engliſh, and ſent over 
ſome monks of his order, under the direction of Au— 
guſtin their abbot. His morality with reſpect to the 
chaſtity of churchmen was very rigid, aſſerting that 
a man who had ever known a woman ought not to be 
admitted to the prieſthood ; and he always cauſed the 
candidates for it to be examined upon that point. He 
likewiſe vigorouſly exerted himſelf againſt ſuch as 
were found guilty of calumny. However, he flatter- 
ed the emperor Phocas, while his bands were yet 
reeking with the blood of Mauritius, and of his three 
children, who had been butchered in his fight. He 
likewiſe flattered Brunehaut, a very wicked queen of 
France, He is accuſed of deſtroying the noble mo- 
numents of ancient Roman magnificence, that thoſe 
who viſited the city might not attend more to the tri- 
umphal arches, than to holy things; and burnt amul- 
titude of heathen books, Livy in particular. He 


died in 604. 


GrecGory of Nazianzen, ſirnamed the Divine, was 
one of the moſt illuſtrious ornaments of the Greek 
He was made biſhop of 
Conſtantinople in 397; but finding his election con- 
teſted by Timotheus, archbiſhop of Alexandria, he 
voluntarily reſigned his dignity about 382, in the ge- 
neral council of Conſtantinople. His works are ex- 
tant, in two volumes, printed at Paris in 1609. His 
ſtyle is ſaid to be equal to that of the moſt celebrated 
orators of ancient Greece. . 

GrEGory ( Theodorus), ſurnamed Thaumaturgus 
on account of his miracles, was the ſcholar of Origen ; 
and was elected biſhop of Neocæſarea, the place of 
his birth, about the year 240, during his abſence. 
He aſſiſted at the council of Antioch, in 255, againſt 
Paulus Samoſetanus ; and died in 270. He had the 
ſatisfaction of leaving only ſeventeen idolaters in his 
dioceſe, where there were but ſeventeen Chriſtians 
when he was ordained. There is itil] extant of his, A 
gratulatory oration to Origen, A canonical epiſtle, 
and {ome other works. 
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Crecory. 
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Garcory, biſhop of Nyſſa, one of the fathers of 


the church, and author of the Nicene creed, was born 
in Cappadocia, about the year 331. He was choſen 
biſhop of Nyſſa in 372, and baniſhed by the empe- 
ror Valens for adhering to the council of Nice. He 
was nevertheleſs afterwards employed by the bithops 
in ſeveral important affairs, and died in 396. He 
wrote, Commentaries on the Scriptures ; Sermons on 
the myſteries ; Moral diſcourſes; Dogmatical trea- 
tiſes ; Panegyrics on the ſaints ; ſome letters on church- 
diſcipline ; and vther works. His ſtyie is very allego- 
rical and affected. 

Gar cok of Tours, or Georgius Florentius Grego- 
rius, one of the moſt illuſtrious biſhops and celebra- 
ted writers of the ſixth century, was deſcended from 
a noble family in Auvergne. He was educated by his 
uncle Gallus, biſhop of Clermont ; and diſtinguiſhed 
himſelf ſo mnch by his learning and virtue, that in 
573 he was choſen biſhop of Tours. He afterwards 
went to Rome to viſit the tomb of the apoſtles, where 
be contracted a friendſhip with Gregory the Great, 
and died in 595. This author was extremely credu- 
lous with regard to miracles. He wrote, 1. The hi- 
| 2. The lives of the ſaints; and o- 
ther works. 'The beſt edition is that publiſhed by Fa- 
ther Rumart, 1699. 

Grecory (James), an eminent mathematical ge- 
nius of Scotland, was born at Aberdeen in 1639, and 
educated at that univerſity. He made a good pro- 
greſs in claſſical learning: but being more delighted 
with philoſophical reſearches, the works of Des Cartes 
and Kepler were his principal ſtudy; and he began 
early to make improvements on their diſcoveries in 
optics. The firſt of theſe improvements was the in- 
vention of the reflecting teleſcope, which ſtill bears his 
name; and which was ſo happy a thought, that that 
has given occalion to the moſt conſiderable improve- 
ments made in optics fince the invention of the tele- 
ſcope. | 

He publiſhed the conſtruction of this inſtrument in 
1663, at the age of 24; and coming next year or 
the year after that to London, he became acquainted 
with Mr John Collins, who recommended him to the 
beſt optic glaſs-grinders there, in order to have it 
executed. But as this could not be done for want of 
{kill in the artiſts to grind a plate of metal for the ob- 
ject ſpeculum into a true parabolic concave, which the 
defign required, he was much diſcouraged thereby; 
and after a few imperfe& trials made with an ill po- 
liſhed ſpherical one, which did not ſucceed to his wiſh, 
he dropped the purſuit, and refolved to make the tour 
of Italy, then the mart of mathematical learning, in 
the view of proſecuting his favourite ſtudy with greater 
advantage. 


He had not been long abroad, when the ſame in⸗ 


ventive genius which had before ſhewed itſelf in prac- 
tical mathematics, carried him to ſome new 1mprove- 
ments in the ſpeculative part. The ſublime geometry 
on the doctrine of curves was then hardly paſt its in- 
fant ſtate and the famed problem of ſquaring the 
circle ſtill continued a reproach to it, when our au- 
thor diſcovered a new analytical method of ſumming 
up an infinite converging ſeries, whereby the area of 
the hyperbola, as well as of the circle, may be com- 
putcd to any degree of exactneſs. He was then at 
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Padua; and getting a few copies of his iny 
printed there in 1667, he ſent one to his friend M 
Collins, who communicated it to the Royal Societ 
where it met with the commendations of lord Broun. 
ker and Dr Wallis, Our author printed it at Venice 
and publiſhed it the following year 1668 ; together 
with another piece, wherein he firſt of any one enter. 
tained the public with an account of the transforma. 
tion of curves. An account of this piece was alſo 
read by Mr Collius before the Royal Society, of which 
Mr Gregory, being returned -from his travels, wag 
choſen a member, and communicated to them an ac. 
count of the controverſy in Italy about the motion of 
the earth, which was denied by the famous aſtronomer 
Riccioli and his followers. 

The ſame year his quadrature of the circle being 
attacked by the celebrated Mr Huygens, a contro. 
verſy aroſe between theſe two eminent mathemati. 
cians, in which our author produced ſome improve. 
ments of his ſeries. 

In 1672, Sir Iſaac Newton, in his wonderful dic. 
coveries on the nature of light, having contrived a new 
reflecting teleſcope, made ſeveral objections to Mr 
Gregory's. This gave occaſion to a controverſy be- 
twixt theſe two philoſophers, which was carried on 
this and the following year in the moſt amicable man- 
ner on each fide. Mr Gregory defended his own con- 
ſtruction, but gave his antagoniſt the whole honour of 
having made the catoptric teleſcopes preferable to the 
dioptric ones; ſhewing that the imperfections in theſe 
inſtruments were not ſo much owing to a defect in 
the object ſpeculum, as to the different refrangibility 
of the rays of light. In the courſe of this diſpute 
our author deſcribed a burning concave mirror, which 
was approved by Sir Iſaac, and is ſtill in good 
eſteem. 


All this while he attended the proper buſineſs of 


his profeſſorſhip with great diligence z which, taking 


up the greateſt part of his time, eſpecially in the win- 
ter ſeaſon, hindered him in the purſuit of his proper 
ſtudies. Theſe, however, led him to farther improve- 
ments in the invention of infinite ſeries, which he oc- 
caſionally communicated to his friend and correſpon- 
dent Mr Collins, who might have had the pleaſure of 
receiving many more, had not our profeſſor's life been 
cut ſhort by a fever in December 1675, at the age of 
36 years. 

Beſides the inventions already mentioned, he was 
the firſt who gave a geometrical demonſtration of lord 
Brounker*s ſeries for ſquaring the hyperbola, as it had 
been explained by Mercator in his Logarithmotechnia. 
He was likewiſe the firſt who demonſtrated the meri- 
dian line to be analogous to a ſcale of logarithmic 
tangents of the half complement of latitude. He alſo 
invented, ayd demonſtrated geometrically, by the help 
of the hyperbola, a very ſwift converging ſeries for 
making the logarithms, and therefore recommended 
by Dr Halley as very proper for practice. He alſo 
ſent to Mr Collins the ſolution of the famous Keple- 
rian problem by an infinite ſeries. He found out à 
method of drawing tangents to curves geometrical's, 
without any previous calculations, He gave a rule for 
the direct and inverſe method of tangents, which ſtands 
upon the ſame principle (of exhauſtions) wich be 
fluxions, and differs not much from it in the ab 
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ry. of application. He likewiſe gave a ſeries for the 
fe 


f the area of a circle from the tangent, and 
vice verſa ; as alſo for the ſecant and logarithmic tan- 
ent and ſecant, and vice verſa. Theſe, with others 
* certifying or meaſuring the length of the elliptic 
and hyperbolic curves, were ſent to Mr Collins in re- 
turn for ſome received from him of Sir Iſaac Newton's; 
and thcir elegancy being admirable, above whatever 
he had produced before, and after the manner of Sir 
Iſaac Newton, gave room to think that he had im- 
roved himſelf greatly by that maſter, whoſe example 
he followed in giving his ſeries in ſimple terms, inde- 
pendent of each other. Theſe ſeveral inventions are 
contained, 1. In his Optica promota, &c. 4to. edit. 
1663. 2. Vera circuli & hyperbole quadratura, Pa- 
dua 1667. 3. Geometrie pars univerſalis, &c. 1667, 
4to. 4. Several letters and papers printed in the Phi- 
Iſophical Trenſa@tions ; the Journal des Scavans ; the 
Commerc. epiſtol. Fo. Collins & alior, 1715, 8vo. and 
in the Appendix to the Engliſh edition of Dr David 
Gregory's Elements of Optics, 1735, 8vo. by Dr De- 
ſaguliers. 

Grecory (David), nephew of the preceding, was 
born June 24th, 1661, at the ſame place, where he 
alſo received the firſt grounds of his learning ; but 
was afterwards removed to Edinburgh, and took the 
degree of maſter of arts in that univerſity, The great 
advantage of his uncle's papers induced his friends to 
recommend the mathematics to him; and he had a 
natural ſubtilcy of genius, which particularly fitted 
him for that ſtudy, to which he applied with indefati- 
gable induſtry 3 and ſucceeded ſo well, that he was 
advanced to the mathematical chair at Edinburgh, at 
the age of 25: and the ſame year he publiſhed a trea- 
tiſe entitled, Exercitatio geometrica de dimenſione figu- 
rarum, Edinb. 1684, 4to. 

He had already ſeen ſome hints in his uncle's papers 
concerning Sir Iſaac Newton's method, of which he 
made the beſt uſe he could, and the advantage he 
found thereby raiſed an ardent defire in him to ſee 
that method publiſhed. Under this impatient ex- 
pectation, the Principia was no ſooner out in 1687, 
bat our author took it in hand, and preſently made 
himſelf ſo much maſter of it as to be able to read his 
profeſſorial lectures upon the philoſophy contained in 
it; and cauſing his ſcholars to perform their exerciſes 
tor their degrees upon ſeveral branches of it, became 
ts firſt introducer into the ſchools. 

He continued at Edinburgh till the year 1691; 
when hearing the news of Dr Bernard's intention to 
reign the Savilian profeſſorſhip at Oxford, he left 
Scotland, and, coming to London, was admitted a 
member of the Royal Society, Proceeding to Ox- 
ford, he was elected aſtronomical profeſſor there, hav- 
ing been firſt admitted of Baliol- college, incorporated 
malter of arts, and created doctor of phyſic. He had 
no reliſh for the technical part of his profeſſion, and 
was ſeldom ſeen in the obſervatory. His genius lay 


moe to geometry, in which he diſtinguiſhed himſelf 


both by his Elements of Optics, and of Phyjical and 
6*9Metrical aſtronomy. This laſt is reckoned his maſter- 
Plece; and having finiſhed it in 1702, he immediately 
engaged in carrying on the noble deſign of his prede- 
delor, Dr Bernard, to print all the t of the ancient 


mathematicians ; the firſt fruits of which appearedin an 
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edition of Euclid's works in Greek and Latin, in folio, Gregory. 
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the following year; and, in the ſame deſign, he after- 

wards joined with his colleague Dr Halley, in pre- 
aring an edition of Fpellonius's Conicse. Dr Bernard 

bag the materials for the firſt four books, which our 

author undertook to complete, but was prevented by 

his death, which happened Oct. 16. 1710. 

GREGOR Y (Dr John), profeſſor of medicine in the 
univerſity of Edinburgh, was born in May 1725. His 
father was profeſſor of medicine in the King's- college, 
Aberdeen; and his grandfather was profeſſor of ma- 
thematics, firſt at St Andrews, and afterwards at 
Edinburgh. Thus Dr Gregory was the third profeſſor 
of his family in a lineal deſcent. But it deſerves to 
be remarked, that from his great-grandfather David 
Gregory, eſq; of Kinairdy in Aberdeenſhire, he was 
the 15th deſcendant who had held a profeſſorſhip in a 
Britiſh univerſity. 

Dr Gregory began the ſtudy of medicine at Aber- 
deen; which he afterwards proſecuted, firſt at Edin- 
burgh, next at Leyden, and then at Paris. In 
the 2oth year of his age he was elected profeſſor of 
philoſophy in king's- college, Aberdeen; and had, at 
the ſame time, the degree of doctor of medicine con- 
ferred upon him. In the year 1756, upon the death 
of his brother Dr James Gregory, who had ſucceeded 
his father as profeſſor of medicine, he was elected to 
that chair. But about the beginning of the year 1765, 
he left Aberdeen, and came to Edinburgh. Soon after 
this he was appointed profeſſor of the practice of me- 
dicine in the univerſity there, in the room of Dr Ru- 
therford, who reſigned in his favour. The year fol- 
lowing, upon the death of Dr White, he was nomi- 
nated firſt phyſician to his majeſty for Scotland. 'Thus, 
at the time of his death, beſides very extenſive prac- 
tice, he enjoyed the higheſt and molt important offices 
in the way of his profeſſion, which could be obtained 
in his native country. | 

Theſe diſtinguiſhing honours were univerſally allowed 
to be the juſt reward of ſingular merit. Of this the 
writings which he publiſhed will bear ample teſtimony 
to future ages. His firſt publication, which is en- 
titled, A comparative view of the faculties of man with 
thoſe of the animal world, made its appearance in 1765. 
This production, waile it demonitrates the author to 
have been a philoſopher whoſe reflections were juſt 
and original, at the ſame time diſplays a liberality of 
ſentiment ſeldom to be equalled. Such was the avidity 
with which it was read, that in the ſpace of two years 
it went through four editions; and, while it was per- 
uſed by all with peculiar pleaſure, it was honoured by 
thoſe diſtinguiſhed for taſte and literature with high 
approbation. 

In the year 1770, a ſecond work of Dr Gregory's 
made its appearance; but without his conſent, and 
even contrary to his inclination. His preliminary 
lectures on the practice of phylic were heard by his 
pupils with univerſal ſatisfaction. From a copy of 
theſe lectures taken down in ſhort-hand, there was 
publiſhed a book entitled, Obſervations on the du- 
ties and office of a phyſician, and on the method of 
proſecuting inquiries 1n philoſophy.” Although 
theſe lectures were not intended for the preſs, and did 
not paſs through the finiſhing hand of the author be- 
fore they were preſented to the public ; yet ſuch was 
19N 2 the 
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in a much worſe dreſs, they could have done him no 
diſeredit. In theſe lectures, by the mot forcible ar- 
guments, he laboured to convince his pupils, that a 
phyſician who ſtudies the principles of his profeſſion, 
who has an extenfive acquaintance with every branch 
of natural knowledge, and who properly applies his 
knowledge, mult have an infinite advantage, as a practi- 
tioner, over one who is ignorant of the theory of medi- 
ine, and of every ſcience connected with it. He endea- 
voured to perſuade them, that genius and ſenſe, which 
indeed are the peculiar gifts of heaven, are yet cap- 


able of high improvement; and that, without im- 


provement, they can be but of little account either 
to the public, or to an individual. In ſhort, no ar- 
gument was ommitted which could prompt them to 
ſudy medicine with attention and ardour, and after- 
wards to practiſe it with prudence and humanity.— 
Dr Gregory, however, was diſſatisfied with the dreſs 
in which this work appeared. Soon after, therefore, 
he publiſhed an edition of it himſelf, in which his 
former ſentiments are ſet off with all the advantages 
which can be derived from a correct and elegant ſtyle. 
His laſt publication, Elements of the practice of phy- 
fic, was intended as a ſyllabus to his lectures; and in 
it he meant to have comprehended all the diſeaſes of 


which he uſually treated. But not having leiſure to 


finiſh the whole, he was obliged to ſtop at thoſe diſ- 
eaſes which are uſually reckoned febrile. Although 
this work appears with all thoſe diſadvantages, un- 
der which every text muſt labour; yet it ſufficiently 
ſhews how the author thought and acted in the exer- 
ciſe of his profeſſion. The world was deprived of 
this excellent perſon in February 1774. He left be- 
hind him a ſmall, but ineftimable production, under 
the title of 4 /ather's legacy to his daughters, de- 
ſigned for their private inſtructions; but rendered a 
common bequeſt by the benevolence of his eldeſt ſon, 
who gave it to the public after his death. The max- 
ims and advices it contains, which are elaſſed under 
the general topics—of religion, of conduct and beha- 
viour, of amuſements, of friendſhip, love, and mar- 
riage, — are as jult 3s they are important; and appear 
to be the dictates of a mind which had long been in- 
violably attached to the intereſts of virtue; the reſults 
of an obſervation equally intereſting, extenſive, and 
mature. They are delivered in a ſtyle which is fimple 
and unadorned ; yet chaſtiſed with that elegance aud 
correctneſs which reſult from the operations of a mind 
habitually governed by a refined taſte, and the clear- 
elt judgement. 

Had Dr Gregory lived to a more advanced age, 
the world would probably have been favoured with 
other works no leis honourable to the author than be- 
neficial to mankind. But his extenſive practice, and 
his zeal in his duty as a profeſſor, occupied the great- 
eſt part of his time. | 

To pretend to enumerate the many advantages which 
his pupils derived from him 1n the capacity of a teach- 
er, would exceed our limits. Let it ſuffice to ſay, that, 
from the extent of his views, from the juſtice and 
importance of his obſervations, and from the force 
and accuracy of his reaſoning, every hearer obtained 
the moſt thorough conviction of his abilities, and 
retired from academical labours both pleaſed and 
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Gregory. the matter they contained, that, had they appeared 


& K-20 
inſtructed. 

To conclude: Dr Gregory was not more eminent as 
a phyfician, than he was amiable and reſpectable as a 
man. With the mathematical genius of his famil 
he united a correct taſte for the fine arts, and a high 
reliſh for every ſocial virtue. He poſſeſſed a clear — 
vigorous underſtanding; a chaſte and lively imagina- 
tion; and an affectionate and feeling heart: and while 
he was diſtinguiſhed for paternal and conjugal attach. 
ment, he was a conſtant friend to poverty and diſtreſs, 
and an unwearied patron of ſcience and virtue. 

GRE-Hound. See Cants.—Among a litter 
of gre-hound puppies, the beſt are always thoſe 
which are lighteſt, Theſe will make the nimbleſt 
dogs as they grow up. The gre-hound is beſt for 
open countries where there is little covert. Ia theſe 
places there will ſometimes be a courſe after a hare of 
two or three miles or more, and both the dogs and 
the game in ſight all the while. It is generally ſup- 
poſed that the gre-hound bitch will beat the dog in 
running: but this ſcems to be an error ; for the dog 
is both longer- made, and confiderably ſtronger, than 
the bitch of the ſame kind. In the breeding theſe 
dogs the bitch is principally to be regarded; for it is 
found by experience, that the beſt dog and a bad bitch 
will not get ſo good puppies as an indifferent dog with 
a good bitch. The dog aud bitch ſhould be as near- 
ly as may be of the ſame age; and for the breeding 
of ſine and perfect dogs, they ſhould not be more 
than four years old. An old bitch may be uſed with 
a young dog, but the puppies of a young bitch and 
an old dog will never be good for any thing. 

The general food for a gre-hound, ought to be 
chippings or * of bread, with ſoft bones and 
griſtles; and thoſe chippings ought always to be ſoak- 
ed in beef or mutton broth. 

The proper exerciſe for a gre-hound is courſing him 
three times a-week, and rewarding him with blood; 
which will animate him in the higheſt degree, and 
encourage him to proſecute his game. But the hare 
alſo ſhould ever have fair play. She ſhovld have the 
law, as it is called; that is, have leave to run about 
twelve ſcore yards before the dog is flipped at her, 
that he may have ſome difficulty in the courſe, and 
not pick up the game too eaſily. If he kills the 
bare, he muſt never be ſuffered to tear her; but ſhe 
muſt be taken from him, his mouth cleaned of the 
wool, and the liver and lights given him by way of 
encouragement. Then he is to be led home, and his 
feet waſhed with butter and beer, and about an hour 


after he is to be fed. | 


When the dog is to be taken out to courſe, he 
ſhould have nothing in the morning but a toaſt and 
butter, and then he is to be kennelled till taken out 
to the field. The kennelling theſe dogs is of great 
uſe, always giving them ſpirit and nimbleneſs when 
they are let looſe: and the beſt way of managing a 
fine gre-hound is, never to let him ſtir out of the 
kennel, except at the times of feeding, walking, or 
courſing. f 

GRENADA, one of the Caribbee iſlands, lying 
in W. Long. Gt. 40. N. Lat. 12. o. II is the lat 
of the Windward Caribbees; and lies 30 leagues north 
of New Andaluſia, on the continent. According to 
ſome, it is 24 leagues in compaſs ; according to — 
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only 22; and it is ſaid to be 30 miles in length, and they inhumanly put to death the women and children, Grenada. 
= * places 15 in breadth. The chief port is call- as well as the men; burning alſo their boats and ca- 
4 Lerwis ; and ſtands on the weſt fide of the iſland, noes, to cut off all communication between the few 
in the middle of a large bay, with a ſandy bottom. ſarvivors and the neighbouring iſlands. Notwithſtand- 
It is pretended that 1000 barks, from 300 to 400 ing all theſe barbarous precautions, however, the Ca- 
toas, may ride ſecure from ſtorms; and that 100 ſhips, of ribbees proved the irreconcileable enemies of the French, 
1600 tons each, may be moored in the harbour. A and their frequent inſurrections at laſt obliged Par- 
large round baſon, which is parted from it by a bank quet to ſell all his property in the iſland to the Count 
of ſand, would contain a conſiderable number of ſhips, de Cerillac in 1657. The new proprietor, who pur- 
it the bank was cut through: but by reaſon of it, chaſed Parquet's property for 30,000 crowns, ſent 
the large ſhips are obliged to paſs within 80 paces of thither a perſon of brutal manners to govern the iſ- 
one of the mountains lying at the mouth of the har- land. He behaved with ſuch inſupportable tyranny, 
hour ; the other mountain lying about half a mile di- that moſt of the coloniſts retired to Martinico ; and 
fant. The iſland abounds with wild game and fiſh; the few who remained condemned him to death, af- 
it produces alſo very fine timber, but the cocoa-tree ter a formal trial. In the whole court cf juſtice that 
is obſerved not to thrive here ſo well as in the other tried this miſcreant, there was only one man (called 
igends. A lake on a high mountain, about the A7rchangel:) who could write. A farrier was the per- 
middle of the iſland, ſupplies it with freſh-water ſon who impeached : and he, inſtead of the ſignatures, 
llreams. Several bays and harbours lie round the ſealed with a horſe-ſhoe ; and Archangeli, who per- 
and, ſome of which might be fortified to great formed the office of clerk, wrote round it theſe words 
advantage; ſo that it is very convenient for ſhipping, in French, “ Mark of Mr de la Brie, council for the 
not being ſubject to hurricanes. The ſoil is capa- court.“ 
ble of producing tobacco, ſugar, indigo, peaſe, and It was apprehended that the court of France would 
millet. | | not ratify a ſentence paſſed with ſuch unuſual formali- 
In 1638, M. Poincy, a Frenchman, attempted to ; ties; and therefore molt of the judges of the gover- 
make a ſettlement in Grenada; but was driven off by nor's crimes, and witneſſes of his execution, diſappear- 
the Caribbeans, who reſorted to this iſland in greater ed. Only thoſe remained whoſe obſcurity ſcreened 
numbers than to the neighbouring ones, probably on them from the purſuit of the laws. By an eſtimate, 
account of the game with which it abounded. In 1650, taken in 1700, there were at Grenada no more than 
Monſ. Parquet, governor of Martinico, carried over 251 white people, 53 free ſavages or mulattoes, and 
from that iſland 200 men, furniſhed with preſents to 525 ſlaves. The uſeful animals were reduced to 
reconcile the ſavages to them; but with arms to ſub- 64 horſes, and 569 head of horned cattle. The 
due them, in caſe they ſhould prove intractable. The whole culture conſiſted of three plantations of ſugar, 
ſavages are ſaid to have been frightened into ſubmiſ- and 52 of indigo. The iſland had been fold in 
ſion by the number of the Frenchmen + but, according 1664 to the French Weſt India company for 100,000 
to ſome French writers, the chief not only welcomed livres. 
the new-comers ; but in conſideration of ſome knives, This unfavourable ſtate of the affairs of Grenada 
hetchets, ſciſſars, and other toys, yielded to Parquet was changed in 1714. The change was owing to the 
the ſovereignty of the iſland, reſerving to themſelves flouriſhing condition of Martinico. The richeft of 
their own habitations. The Abbe Raynal informs us, the ſhips from that iſland were ſent to the Spaniſh 
that theſe firſt French coloniſts, i-:agining they had coaſts, and in their way touched at Grenada to take 
purchaſed the iſland by theſe trifles, aſſumed the ſove- in refreſaments. The trading privateers, who under- 
reignty, and ſoon acted as tyrants. The Caribs, un- took this navigation, taught the people of that iſland 
able to contend with them by force, took their uſual the value of their ſoil, which only required cultiva- | 
method of murdering all thoſe whom they found in a tion. Some traders furniſhed the inhabitants with | 
gefenceleſs ſtate. This produced a war; and the Raves and utenſils to erect ſugar-plantations. An o- | 
French ſettlers having received a reinforcement of 300 pen account was eſtabliſhed between the two colonies. | 
men from Martinico, forced the ſavages to retire to a Grenada was clearing its debts gradually by its rich pro- 
mountain; from whence, after exhauſting all their ar- duce; and the balance was on the point of being cloſed, 
rows, they rolled down great logs of wood on their when the war, in 1744, interrupted the communication 
enemies, Here they were joined by other ſavages between the two iſlands, and at the ſame time ſtopped Wiil 
tom the neighbouring iſlands, and again attacked the the progreſs of the ſugar-plantations. This Joſs was 1 
French, but were defeated anew; and were at laſt dri - ſupplied by the culture of coffee, which was purſued 14 
ven to ſuch deſperation, that 40 of them, who had e- during the hoſtilities with all the activity and eager- 1 
lcaped from the ſlaughter, jumped from a precipice in- neſs that induſtry ccould inſpire.— The peace of 1748 I 
to the ſea, where they all periſhed, rather than fall in- revived all the labours, and opened all the former ſour- 9 
to the hands of their implacable enemies? From thence ces of wealth. In 1753 the population of Grenada 
the rock was called le morne des ſauteurs, or * the hill conſiſted of 1262 white people, 175 free negroes, 71 
of the leapers ;” which name it ſtill retains. The and 11,991 ſlaves. The cattle amounted to 2298 Wi! 
French then deſtroyed the habitations and all the pro- horſes or mules, 2456 head of horned cattle, 3278 1 
vilions of the ſavages; but freſh ſupplies of Carib- ſheep, 902 goats, and 331 hogs. The cultivation | 
cans arriving, the war was renewed with great vigour, roſe to 83 ſugar-plantations; 2,725,600, coffee - trees; 1 
and great numbers of the French were killed. 3 150, zoo cocoa- trees, and Boo cotton- plants. The | 
this they reſolved totally to exterminate the natives: proviſions conſiſted of 5,740,450 trenches of caſſada; 1 
and having accordingly attacked the ſavages unawares, 933,596 banaua trees; and 143 ſquares of potatoes | 
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Grenada. and yams. The colony made a rapid progreſs, in 
proportion to the excellence of its toil; but in the 
courſe of laſt war, the iſland was taken by the Bri- 
tiſn. At this time one of the mountains at the fide 
of Lewis harbour was flrongly- fortified, and might 
have made a good defence, but ſurrendered without 
firing a gun; and, by the treaty concInded in 
1763, the iſſand was ceded to Britain. On this 
ceſlion, and the management of the colony after 
that event, the Abbe Raynal has the following 
remarks.—** "This long train of evils [the ambition 
and miſmanagement of his countrymen ] has thrown 
Grenada into the hands of the Engliſh, who are in 
oſſeſſion of this conqueſt by the treaty of 1763. But 
bow long will they keep this colony ? Or, will it ne- 
ver again be reſtored to France ?—England has not 
made a fortunate beginning. In the firſt enthuſiaſm 
raiſed by an acquiſition, of which the higheſt opini- 
on had been previouſly formed, every one was eager 
to purchaſe eltates there. They ſold for much more 
than their real value, This caprice, by expelling old 
coloniſts, who were inured to the climate, has ſent a- 
bout L. 1,553,000 out of the mother- country. This 
imprudence has been followed by another. The new 
proprietors, miſſed, no doubt, by national pride, have 
ſubſtituted new methods to thoſe of their predeceſſors. 
They have attempted to alter the mode of living a- 
mong their ſlaves, The negroes, who from their very 
Ignorance are more attached to their cuſtoms than 
other men, have revolted. It hath been found 
neceſſary to ſend out troops, and to ſhed blood. The 
whole colony was filled with ſuſpicions. The maſters 
who had laid themſelves under a neceſſity of uſing vio- 
lent methods, were afraid of being burnt or maſſa- 
cred in their own plantations. The labours have de- 
clined, or been totally interrupted. Tranquillity has 
at length been reſtored. The number of ſlaves has 
been increaſcd as far as 40,000, and the produce has 
been raiſed to the treble of what it was under the 
French government. 

6 The plantations will ſtill be improved by the 
neighbourhood of a dozen of iſlands, called the Gre- 
nadines or Grenadilloes, that are dependent on the co- 
lony. They are from three to eight leagues in cir- 
cumference, but do not afford a fingle ſpring of wa- 
ter. The air is wholeſome. The ground, covered only 
with thin buſhes, has not been ſcreened from the ſun. 
It exhales none of thoſe noxious vapours which are fa- 
tal to the huſbandman. 

“ Cariacou, the only one of the Grenadines which 
the French have occupied, was at firlt frequented by 
turtle fiſhermen ; who, in the leiſure afforded them by 
ſo eaſy an occupation, employed themſelves in clearin 
the ground. In proceſs of time, their ſmall] number 
was increaſed by the acceſſion of ſome of the inhabi- 
tants of Guadalupe ; who, finding that their planta- 
tions were deſtroyed by a particular fort of ants, re- 
moved to Cariacou. The iſland flouriſhed from the 
liberty that was enjoyed there. The inbabitants col- 
lected about 1200 ſlaves, by whoſe labours they made 
themſelves a revenue of near L. 20,000 a year in cot- 
ton.— The other Grenadines do not afford a proſpect 
of the ſame advantages, though the plantation of ſu- 
gar is begun there, It has ſucceeded remarkably well 
at Becouya, the largeſt and moſt fertile of theſe iſ- 
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lands, which is no more than two leagues diſtant fr 
St Vincent.“ 

All theſe iſlands have lately been reduced again un- Of 
der the power of France, and the inhabitants treated I 
with inhumanity and injuſtice, 

GRENADINES, or GRENaDiLLoOs. See the pre- 
ceding article. 

GRENOBLE, a large, populous, and ancient 
town of Dauphiny in France, with a biſhop's ſee, 
It contains a great number of handſome ſtructures, 
particularly the churches and convents. The leather 
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ed. It is ſeated on the river Iſere, over which there 
are two bridges to paſs into that part called Pes. 
riere, a large ſtreet on the other fide of the river. E. 
Lon. 5. 49. N. Lat. 45. 12. 

GRESHAM (Sir Thomas), an opulent merchant 
of London, deſcended from an ancient and honourable 
family of Norfolk, was born in 1519. He was, as 
his father had been before him, appointed king's agent 
at Antwerp, for taking up money of the merchants ; 
and, in 1551, he removed to that city with his family, 
This employment was ſuſpended on the acceſſion of 
queen Mary; but, on proper repreſentations, was re- 
ſtored to him again. uveen Elizabeth conferred the 
honour of knighthood upon him, and made him her 
agent in foreign parts. It was at this time he thought 
proper to provide himſelf with a manſion-louſe in 
the city, ſuitable to his ſtation and dignity ; with 
which intention he built that large houſe on the weſt 
fide of Biſhopſgate-ſtreet, afterwards known by the 
name of Gre/ham-college. His father had propoſed 
building a houſe or exchange for the merchants to 
meet in, inſtead of walking in the open ſtreet ; but 
this defign remained for the ſon to accompliſh. Sir 
Thomas went beyond his father: he offered, if the 
citizens would provide a proper picce of ground, to 
build a houſe at his own expence ; which being ac- 
cepted, he fulfilled his promiſe after the plan of the 
exchange at Antwerp. When the new editice was 
opened, the queen (Jan. 29, 1570,) came and dined 
with the founder; and cauſed a herald with a trumpet 
to proclaim it by the name of the Royal Exchange. 
In purſuance alſo of a promiſe to endow a college tor 
the profeſſion of the ſeven liberal ſciences, he made 2 
teſtamentary diſpoſition of his houſe in London for 
that purpoſe; leaving one moiety of the royal ex- 
change to the corporation of London, and the other 
to the mercer's company, for the ſalaries of ſeven lec- 
turers in divinity, law, phyſic, aſtronomy, geometry, 
muſic, and rhetoric, at 5ol. each per ann. He Jeſt 
ſeveral other conſiderable benefactions, and died in 
1579.—Thoſe who have drawn Sir Thomas's charac- 
ter obſerve, that he had the happinefs of a mind every 
way ſuited to his fortune, generous and benign; ready 
to perform any good actions, and encourage them in 
others. He was a great friend and patron of our ce- 
lebrated martyrologiſt John Fox. He was well ac. 
quainted with the ancient and ſeveral modern lan. 
guages; he had a very comprehenſive knowledge of 
all affairs relating to commerce, whether foreign: dt 
domeſtic; and his ſucceſs was not leſs, being in his 
time eſteemed the bigheſt commoner in England. He 
tranſacted queen Elizabeth's mercantile affairs fo r 
ſtantly, that he was called the royal merchant; 10 
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„ hes Looſe was ſometimes appointed for the reception 
- 12 n princes upon their firſt arrival at London. 

CREVILLE (Fulke) lord Brook, of Beauchamp's 
Court in Warwickſhire, a poet and miſcellaneous 
writer, was born inthe year 1554, and deſcended from 
the noble families of Beauchamps of Powick and Wil- 
louzghby de Brook. In company with his couſin Sir 
Philip Sidney, he began his education at a ſchool in 
Shrewſbury : thence he went to Oxford, where he 
remained for ſome time a gentleman commoner, and 
then removed to Trinity-college in Cambridge. Ha- 
viag left the univerſity ; he viſited foreign courts, and 
thus added to his knowledge of the ancient languages 
perfect knowledge of the modern. On. his return 
to England he was introduced to queen Elizabeth by 
his uncle Robert Greville, at that time in her ma- 
jelty's ſervice; and by means of Sir Henry Sidney, 
lord preſident of Wales, was nominated to ſome lucra— 
tive employments in that principality. ; 
In the year 1581, when the French commiſſioners 
who came to treat about the queen's marriage with 
the duke of Anjou were ſumptuouſly entertained with 
tilts and tournaments, Mr Greville, who was one of 
the challengers, ſo fignalized himſelf, as to“ win the 
reputation of a moſt valiant knight.” He continued 
a conſtant attendant at court, and a favourite with the 
queen to the end of her reign, during which he ob- 
tained the office of treaſurer of marine cauſes, alſo a 
grant of the manor of Wedgnock, and likewiſe the 
honour of knighthood. In this reign he was ſeveral 
times elected member for the county of Warwick; 
and from the journals of the houſe ſeems to have been 
a man of buſineſs, as his name frequently appears in 
committees. 
On the acceſſion of king James I. he was inſtalled 
knight of the Bath; and ſoon after obtained a grant 
of the ruinous caſtles of Warwick, which he repaired 
at a conſiderable expence, and where he probably re- 
lided during the former part of this reign: but in the 
year 1614, the twelfth of James I. he was made 
under-treaſurer and chancellor of the exchequer, one 
of the privy-council, and gentleman of the bed- 
ckamber; and, in the 1620, was raiſed to the dignity 
of a baron, by the title of lord Brook of Beauchamp's 
Court. He was alſo privy-counſ-llor to king Charles I. 
in the beginning of whoſe reign he founded a hiſtory- 
lecture in Cambridge. 


Having thus attained the age of 74, through a life 
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-< of continued proſperity, univerſally admired as a 
Ys gentleman and a ſcholar, he fell by the hand of an 
oft allaſſin, one of his own domeſtics, who immediately 


tabbed himſelf with the ſame weapon with which he 


in 

AC» bad murdered his maſter. This fellow's name was 
ry laywood and the cauſe is ſaid to have been a ſevere 
dy reprimand for his preſumption in upbraiding bis 
4 matter for not providing for him after his death. It 
ce» lems he had been witneſs to lord Brooks will, and 


new the. contents. 


ac- i Some ſay he ſtabbed him with 
au- 0 knife in the back; others, with a ſword. This 
af affair happened at Brook. houſe in Holborn.— Lord 
4 drook was buried with great pomp, in St Mary's 
his church at Warwick, in bis own vault, over which he 


al erected a monument of black and white marble, 
ordering at his death the following inſcription to be 
eugraved upon the tomb. % Fulke Greville, ſervant to 
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queen Elizabeth, counſellor to king James, and 
friend to Sir Philip Sidney. Trepbæum peccati.“ He 
wrote ſeveral works, both in verſe and proſe; amon 
which are, t. Two tragedies, Alaham and Muſtapha. 
2. A treatiſe of human learning, &c. in verſe, folio. 
3. The life of Sir Philip Sidney. 4. An inquiſition 
upon fame and honour, in 86 ſtanzas. 6. Czlica, 
a collection of 109 ſongs. 7. His remains, conſiſting 
of political and philoſophical poems, 

GREW (Nehemiah), a learned Engliſh writer in 
the 19th century, had a conſiderable practice as a 
phyſician in London, and ſucceeded Mr Oldenburgh 
in the office of ſecretary to the royal ſociety. In this 
capacity, purſuant to. an order of council, he drew up 
a catalogue of the natural and artificial rarities be- 
longing to the ſociety, under the title of Muſeu 
Regalis Societatis, &c. 1681. He alſo wrote, be- 
ſides ſeveral pieces in the Philoſophical Tranſactions. 
1. The comparative anatomy of the ſtomach and guts, 
folio. 2. The anatomy of plants, folio. 3. Tradqatus 
de ſalis cathartici natura et uſu. 4. Coſmologia ſacra, 
or a diſcourſe of the univerfe as it is the creature and 
kingdom of God; folio. He die dſuddenly in 1721. 

GREWIA, in botany ; a genus of the polyandria 
order, belonging to the gynandria claſs of plants. 

Species. 1. The occidentalis, with oval crenated leaves, 
has long been preſerved in many curious gardens both 
in England and Holland. It is a native of the Cape of 
Good Hope, and grows to the height of ten or twelve 
feet. The {tem and branches greatly reſemble thoſe 
of the ſmall-leaved elm, the bark being ſmooth, and 
of the ſame colour with that when young. The leaves 
are alſo very hike thoſe of the elm, and fall off in 
autumn, The flowers are produced ſingly along the 
young branches from the wings of the Jeaves, and are 
of a bright purple colour. 2. The Africana, with 
oval ſpear-ſhaped ſerrated leaves, is a native of Sene- 

al in Africa, from whence its ſeeds were brought by 
Mr Adanſon. In this country it riſes with a ſhrubby 
ſtalk five or fix feet high, ſending out many lateral 
branches, with a brown hairy bark, and garniſhed 
with ſpear-ſhaped, ſerrated leaves; but the plants have 
not flowered in Britain. 

Culture and uſes. The firſt fort, though a native 
of a warm climate, will bear the open air in this coun- 
try ; only requiring to be ſheltered in a green-houſe 
during the winter-time. It may be propagated by 
cuttings or layers planted in pots filled with ſoft loamy 
earth. The ſecond fort is tender, and muſt be kept 
conſtantly in a warm bark-ftove. In ſummer, they 
require a large ſhare of the free air to be admitted to 
them, and ſhould have water three or four times a- 
week in warm weather; but in the winter they muſt 
be ſparingly watered. — The negroes of Senegal highly 
value a decoction of the bark of this laſt ſpecies, and 
uſe it as a never- failing remedy againſt venereal com- 
plaints. 

GREY or Gray, a mixed colour, partaking of 
the two extremes black and white. See BrLack, n* 8, 

1 
l Grey (Lady Jane), a moſt illuſtrious and unfor- 
tunate lady, deſcended of the blood-royal of Eng- 
land by both parents, was the eldeſt daughter of Hen- 
ry Grey marquis of Dorſet and Francis the daugh- 
ter of Charles Brandon lord Suffolk, by Mary the 
dowger 
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Grey. dowager of Lewis XII. king of France, who was 
: the youngelt daughter of Henry VII. king of Eng- 
land. She was born in the year 1537, at Broadgate, 
her father's ſeat in Leiceſterſhire. She diſcovered an 
early propenſity to all kinds of good literature; and 
having a fine genius, improved under the tuition of Mr 
Elmer, ſhe made a molt ſurpriſing progreſs in the 
languages, arts, and ſciences. She underſtood per- 
fectly both kinds of philoſophy, and could expreſs 
herſelf very properly at leaſt in the Latin and Greek 
tongues; and we are informed by Sir Thomas Chalo- 
ner (in Strype's memorials, vol. iii. p. 93.) that ſhe 
was well verſed in Hebrew, Chaldee, Arabic, French, 
and Italian; “ and (he adds), ſhe played well on in- 
ſtrumental mulic, writ a curious hand, and was ex- 
cellent at the needle.” Chaloner alſo tells us, that ſhe 
accompanied her muſical inſtruments with a voice ex- 
quiſitely ſweet in itſelf, aſſiſted by all the graces that 
art could beſtow. $4 
In the year 1553, the dukes of Suffolk and Nor- 
thumberland, who were now, after the fall of Somer- 
ſet, arrived at the height of power, began, on the 
decline of the king's health, to think how to prevent 
that reverſe of fortune which, as things then ſtood, 
they foreſaw mult happen upon Edward's death. To 
obtain this end, no other remedy was judged ſuffici- 
ent but a change in the ſucceſſion of the crown, and 
transferring it into their own families, by rendering 
Lady Jane queen. Thoſe moſt excellent and amiable 
qualities which had rendered her dear to all who had 
the happineſs to know her, joined to her near affinity 
to the king, ſubjected her to become the chief tool of 
an ambition ſo notoriouſly not her own. Upon this 
very account ſhe was married to lord Guilford Dud- 
ley, fourth ſon of the duke of Northumberland, with- 
out diſcovering to her the real defign of the match; 
-which was celebrated with great pomp in the latter 
end of May, fo much to the king's ſatisfaction, that 
he contributed bounteonſly to the expence of it from 
the royal wardrobe. The young king Edward VI. 
died in July following; and our fair ſcholar, with in- 
finite reluctance, overpowered by the ſolicitations of 
her ambitious friends, allowed herſelf to be proclaim- 
ed queen of England, on the ſtrength of a deed of 
ſettlement extorted from that prince by her father-in- 
law the duke of Northumberland, which ſet afide the 
ſucceſſion of queen Mary, queen Elizabeth, and Mary 
queen of Scots, Her regal pageantry continned but 
a few days. neen Mary's undoubted right prevail- 
ed; and the unfortunate lady Jane Grey and her 
huſband were committed to the tower, and on the 
13th of November arraigned and found guilty of high 
treaſon. On the 12th of February following they 
were both beheaded on Tower-hill, Her magnani- 
mity in this dreadful cataſtrophe was aſtoniſhing. Im- 
mediately before her execution, ſhe addreſſed herſelf 
to the weeping multitude with amazing compoſure 
and coherency : ſhe acknowledged the jultice of the 
law, and died in charity with that wretched world 
which ſhe had ſo much reaſon to execrate. Thus 
did the pious Mary begin her reign with the murder 
of an innocent young creature of 18; who for fim- 
a of manners, purity of heart, and extenſive 
earning, was hardly ever equalled in any age or coun- 
try. But alas! Jane was an obſtinate heretic. A few 
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_ chaplain, with a pious intention to reſe 


opinions; but as he relapſed again, he would certain- 
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days before her execution, Fleckenham, the queen's 6 
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ue | Tv 
ſoul from eternal miſery, paid her "ris 2 


the tower, and uſed every argument in his 
convert her to the popiſh Ke but he * Fg 
— much his ſuperior in argument, that he gave 5 
the conteſt; reſigning her body to the 

foul to the 4 N F wann 

Her writings are, 1. Four Latin epiſtles': 

to n one to her ſiſter tides GA 
The laſt was written, the night before her execution, 
in a blank leaf of a Greek Teſtament. Printed in k 
book entitled Epiſiolse Helvetic Refermatoribus vel 
ad eos ſeripte, & c. Tiguri, 1742, 8vo. 8. 6 
ference with Fleckenham. (Ballard). 3. A letter 
to Dr 2 her fatber's chaplain. Printed in 
the Phcenix, vol. ii. p. 28. 4. A prayer for her owa 
uſe during her confinemeat. In Fox's acts and monu- 
ments. 5. Four Latin verſes ; written in priſon with 
a pin. They are as follows. 


Non aliena putes, homini, quæ obringere poſſunt: 
Sors bodierna mihi, tunc erit illa tibi. 


. ; : Fane Dudley. 
Deo juvante, nil nocet livor malus : 
Et nou juvante, nil juvat labor gravis. 


Poſt tenebras ſpero lucem. 


6. Her ſpeech on the ſcaffold. (Ballard). It be. 
gan thus: My Lords, and you good Chriſtian 
People who come to ſee me die; I am under a lau, 
and by that law, as a never-erring judge, I am con- 
demned to die: not for any thing J have offendel the 
queen's majeſty ; for I will waſh my hands guililels 
thereof, and deliver to my God a foul as pure from 
ſuch treſpaſs as innocence from injuſtice; but only 
for that I conſented to the thing I was enforced un- 
to, conſtraint making the law believes I did that 
which I never underitood,”” &c.— Holliaſned, Sir 
Richard Baker, Bale, and Fox, tell us that ſhe wrote 
ſeveral other things, but do not mention where they 
are to be found, | | 
Grev-Hound. See GrE-Zound,. 
GRIBALDUS (Matthew), a learned civilian of 
Padua, left Italy in the 16th century, in order to 
make a public profeſſion of the Proteſtant religion. 
After having been for ſome time profeſſor of the ci- 
vil law at Tubingen, he was obliged to make his e. 
ſcape to avoid the puniſhment he would have incurred 
had he been convicted of differing from Calvin with 
reſpe& to the doctrine of the Trinity: but he was 
ſeized at Berne, where he would have met with very 
ſevere treatment had he not pretended to renounce his 


ly have been put to death, had he not died of the plague 
in 1664. He wrote De methodo ac ratione ſtudendt 
in jure civiliz and ſeveral other works which are e- 
{teemed, Ss 
GRIBNER (Michael Henry,) a learned civilian 
of Germany, was born at Leipfic in 1682. After 
writing ſome time in the journal of Leipſic, be was 
made profeſſor of law at Wittemberg; whence he 
paſſed to Dreſden, and was at laſt recalled to Leiple 
to ſucceed M. Mencke. He died in 1734. Belices 
ſeveral academical diſſertations, he wrote, 1. Princhhis 
proceſſus j udiciarii; 2. Principia juriſprudentie 1 
turalir, a ſmall work much eſteemed; 3. Opupula 7 
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| ei ef privati. 
— * 1 EE, b SoRROw. The influence of this paſ- 
rin Gon on the human mind is very great, It relaxes the 
ſolids, ſlackens the motion of the fluids, and deſtroys 
the health; it particularly weakens the ſtomach and 
inteſtines, deſtroying all appetite and deſire for food. 
Oniates, if not given in large doſes, are good cor- 
aas in this caſe. a 
GRIERSON (Conſtantia), born of poor parents 
in the county of Kilkenny in Ireland, was one of the 
moſt learned women on record, though ſhe died at 
the age of 27, in 1733. She was an excellent Greek 
and Latin ſcholar; and underſtood hiſtory, divinity, 
pbiloſopby, and mathematics. She proved her fill 
in Latin by her dedication of the Dublin edition of 
Tacitus to lord Carteret, and by that of Terence to 
his ſon ; to whom ſhe alſo addreſſed a Greek epigram. 
She wrote many elegant Engliſh poems, ſeveral of 
which were inſerted by Mrs Barber among her own, 
When lord Carteret was lord lieutenant of Ireland, 
he obtained a patent for Mr Grierſon to be the king's 
printer; and to reward the uncommon merit of his 
wife, cauſed her life to be included in it. | 


feigned by the ancients to be half eagle and half lion. 
By this form they intended to give an idea of ſtrength 
and ſwiftneſs joined, together with an extraordinary 
vigilance in guarding the things intruſted to its care. 
Thus the heathen naturaliſts perſuaded the ignorant, 
that gold mines were guarded by theſe creatures with 
incredible watchfulneſs and reſolution. 

GRIMSBY, a large ſea-port town of Lincoln- 
ſhire in England, which had formerly a caſtle, and 
two pariſh-churches, with a commodious harbour, 
now almoſt choaked up. At preſent it has only one 
church, which is a large handſome ſtructure like a 
cathedral, The town conſiſts of ſeveral ſtreets, whoſe 
houſes are well built; and is a corporation, and ſends 
two members to parliament. E. Long. o. 4. N. Lat. 


3.34. 5 
: GRINDING, the reducing hard ſubſtances to 
powder. 
GND WGS Optic Glaſſes, See OpTics, the Me- 
chanical Part. 
GRIPSWALD, a ſtrong and conſiderable town 
of Pomerania in Germany; formerly imperial, but 
now ſubje& to the Swedes, with a good harbour and 
univerſity, E. long. 13. 53. N. lat. 54. 12. 

GRISGRIS, a ſuperſtition greatly in vogue among the 
negroes in the interior parts of Africa. The griſgris, ac- 
cording to Le Maire, are certain Arabic ebaracters mixed 
with magical figures drawn by the Marabuts or prieſts 
upon paper. Labat affirms, that they are nothing elſe 
than ſcraps of the alcoran in Arabic; but this is denied 
by Barbot, who brought over one of theſe griſgris 
to Europe, and ſhewed it to a number of perſons 
deeply ſkilled in oriental learning. None of theſe 
could find the leaſt trace of any character they under- 
ſtood, Vet, after all, this might be owing to the 
badneſs of the hand- writing; and the words are pro- 
bably of the Mandingo language, though the cha- 
raters are an attempt to imitate the Arabic. The 
pooreſt negro never goes to war without his Griſgris, 
s a Charm againſt wounds; and if it proves ineffee- 


tval, the rick transfers the blame on the immorality 
01. | | 
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GRIFFON, in heraldry, an imaginary animal, 
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of his conduct. Theſe prieſts invent griſgris againſt Griſgris, 


all kinds of dangers, and in favour of all deſires and Grilons. | 


appetites ; by virtue of which the poſſeſſors may ob- 
tain or avoid whatever they like or diſlike. They 
defend them from ſtorms, enemies, diſeaſes, pains, 
and misfortunes; and preſerve health, long life, wealth, 
honour, and merit, according to the Marabuts. No 
clergy in the world are more honoured and revered 
by the people, than theſe impoſtors are by the ne- 
groes ; nor are any people in the world more impo- 
veriſhed by their prieſts than theſe negroes are, a 
griſgris being frequently ſold at three ſlaves and four or 
five oxen. The griſgris intended for the head is made in 
the form of a croſs, reaching from the forehead to the neck 
behind, and from ear to ear; nor are the arms and ſhoul- 
ders neglected. Sometimes they are planted in their 
bonnets in the form of horns; at other times, they 
are made like ſerpents, lizards, or ſome other animals, 
cut out of a kind of paſteboard, &c. There are not 
wanting Europeans, and otherwiſe intelligent ſeamen 
and merchants, who are in ſome degree infected with 
this weakneſs of the country, and believe that the 
negro ſorcerers have an actual communication with the 
devil, and that they are filled with the malignant 
influence of that evil ſpirit, when they ſee them 
diſtort their features and muſcles, make horrid grima- 
ces, and at laſt imitate all the appearance of epileptics. 
GRISONS, a people ſituated among the Alps, and 
allies of the Swiſs. Their country is * on the 
north by the counties of Surgans and Bludenz, the 
canton of Glaris, and the principality of Lichtenſtein; 
on the ſouth by the canton's Italian bailiwies, the 
county of Chavenne, and the Valteline; on the eaſt 
by the territories of Venice and Milan; and on the 
welt by ſome of the Italian bailiwics, and the canton 
of Uri. It is divided into three leagues, viz. the 
ad or grey league, the league of the houſe of God, 
and that of the fen juriſdidtions. The two firſt lie to- 
wards the ſouth, and the third towards the north. 
The length of the whole is above 70 miles, and the 
breadth about 60. The inhabitants are ſaid to have 
had the name of Griſons from the grey coats they 
wore in former times. This country, lying among 
the Alps, is very mountainous; but the mountains 
yield good paſture for cattle, ſheep, and goats, with 
ſome rye and barley: in the valleys there 1s plenty of 
grain, pulſe, fruits, and wine. This country alſo 
abounds with hogs and wild-fowl ; but there 1s a ſcar- 
city of fiſh and ſalt, and their horſes are moſtly pur- 
chaſed of foreigners. The principal rivers are the 
Rhine, the Inn, and the Adda. Here are alſo ſeveral 
lakes, moſt of which he on the tops of the hills. The 
language of the Griſons is either a corrupt Italian, or 
the German. About two-thirds of the inhabitants 
are Calviniſts, and the reſt Papiſts ; the latter of whom, 
in ſpirituals, are under the biſhop of Coire, except a 
few that are in the dioceſe of Como. Each of the 
leagues is ſubdivided into ſeveral leſſer communities, 
which are ſo many democracies; every male above 16 
having a ſhare in the government of the community, 
and a vote in the election of magiſtrates. Deputies 
from the ſeveral communities conſtitute the general 
diet of the Griſon leagues, which meets annually, and 
alternately at the capital of each league; but they 
can conclude nothing without the conſent of their 
19 O0 conllituents. 
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Grifons conſtituents. This country was anciently a part of 
| Rhetia. After the extinction of the Roman empire 
Groat. in the weſt, it was ſome time ſubjeR to its own dukes, 
or thoſe of Swabia, Then the biſhop of Coire, and 
other petty princes, dependent on the emperors of 
Germany, became maſters of great part of it: at 
laſt, by the extinction of ſome, purchaſe, voluntary 
rants, and force, it got rid of all its lords, and erected 
itſelf into three diſtin republics, each of which, as 
we. obſerved already, is ſubdivided into a certain 
number of communities, which are a ſort of republics, 
exerciſing every branch of ſovereignty, except that of 
making peace or war, ſending embaſſies, concluding 
alliances, and enaQting laws relating to the whole 
country, which belong to the provincial diets of the 
ſeveral leagues. The communities may be compared 
to the cities of Holland, and the diets of the ſeveral 
leagues to the provincial ſtates. The particular diets 
are compoſed of a deputy from each community; and 
both in them and the communities every thing is de- 
termined by a majority of votes. In the communi— 
tics, every male above 16 has a vote. Beſides the 
annual provincial diets for chooſing the chiefs and other 
officers, and deliberating on the affairs of the reſpec- 
tive leagues, there are general diets for what concerns 
all the three leagues, or whole body. In both theſe, 
the repreſentatives can do nothing of themſelves, but 
are tied down to the inſtructions of their principals: 
however, as all reſolutions are decided by the plurality 
of votes, and as the Proteſtants are at leaſt two-thirds 
of the people, this republic may be deemed a Proteſtant 
ſtate. There is a general ſeal for all the three leagues; 
and each particular league has a ſeparate ſeal. Beſides 
the ſtated times of meeting, extraordinary diets are 
ſometimes ſummoned, when either the domeſtic affairs 
of the ſtate or any foreign miniſter require it. In 
the general diets, the Grey League has 28 votes; that 
of the Houſe of God, 23; and that of the Ten Juriſ- 
dictions, 15. Theſe leagues, at different times, have 
entered into cloſe alliances with the neighbouring can- 
tons, and their aſſociates. The bailiwics belonging 1n 
common to the three leagues are thoſe of the Val- 
teline, Chieavene, Bormio, Meyenfeld, Malans, and 
Jennins; the officers of which are nominated ſucceſ- 
fively by the ſeveral communities, every two years. 
The yearly revenue ariſing to the Griſons from their 
bailiwics is ſaid to amount to about 143,500 florins. 
The public revenues all together are but ſmall, though 
there are many private perſons in the country that are 
rich. However, in caſe of any extraordinary emer- 
gency, they tax themſelves in proportion to the neceſ- 
ſity of the ſervice, and the people's abilities. They 
have no regular troops, but a well-diſciplined militia; 
and upon occaſion, it js ſaid, can bring a body of 
30,000 fighting men iuto the field: but their chief 
ſecurity ariſes Ba the narrow paſſes and high moun- 
tains by which they are ſurrounded. 
' _GRIST, in country affairs, denotes corn ground, 
or ready for grinding. 

GROAT, an Engliſh money of account, equal to 
four pence. Other nations, as the Dutch, Polanders, 
Saxons, Bohemians, French, &c. have likewiſe their 
groats, groots, groches, gros, &c, In the Saxon 
times, no filver coin bigger than a penny was ſtruck 


in England, nor after the conqueſt, till Edward III. 
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who, about the year 1351, coined groſſes, i. e. 
or great pieces, which went for 4d. a · piece; 
the matter ſtood till the reign of Henry VIII 
in 1504, firſt coined ſhillings, 

GRroarTs, in country affairs, oats after the hulls 3 
off, or great oat-meal, 7 

GROCERS, aneciently were ſuch perſons 
groſſed all merchandize that was vendible; but now 
they are incorporated, and make one of the companies 
of the city of London, which deals in ſugar, forei 
fruits, ſpices, &c. Ba 

GROENLAND, or SeirzgrRG ER. See GrEEx. 
LAND. 

GROGRAM, a kind of ſtuff made of ſilk and 
mohair. 

GROIN, that part of the belly next the thigb.— 
In the Philoſophical Tranſactions we have an account 
of a remarkable caſe, where a peg of wood was ex- 
trated from the groin of a young woman of 21, after 
it had remained 16 years in the ſtomach and inteftines 
having been accidentally ſwallowed when ſhe was 3 
five years of age. Vide Vol. LXVII. p. 459. 

GRONINGEN, the moſt northerly of the Seven 
United Provinces, is bounded on the north by the 
German ocean} on the ſouth, by the county of Drenthe; 
on the eaſt by the biſhopric of Munſter, and the prin- 
cipality of Eaſt-Frieſcland; and on the weſt by the 
province of Frieſeland, from which it is parted by the 
river Lawers. Its greateſt length from ſouth- caſt to 
north-weſt is about 47 miles ; but its breadth is very 
unequal, the greateſt being about 33 miles. Here alſo 
are rich paſtures, large herds of great and ſmall cattle, 
plenty of ſea and river fiſh, and of turf, with ſome fo- 
reſts and corn-land, There are ſeveral rivers in the 
province, of which the principal is the Hunſe; and 
a great number of canals and dykes. The ſtates 
confiſt of the deputies of the town of Groningen, and 
the Ommeland, or circumjacent country ; and hold 
their aſſemblies always in the town of Groningen. 
The province kad anciently governors, under the title 
of burgraves; but their power being limited, the peo- 
ple enjoyed great privileges. Afterwards, it became 
. to the biſhop of Utrecht; but ſhook off his 
yoke at laſt, and recovered its liberty. In 1536 it 
ſubmitted to Charles V. and in 1579 acceded to the 
union of Utrecht. The colleges are much the ſame 
here as in the other provinces, viz, the provincial ſtates, 
council of ſtate, provincial tribunal, aud chamber of 
accounts. Six deputies are ſent from hence to the 
ſtates-general, Of the eſtabliſhed clergy there are 
160 miniſters, which form ſeven claſſes, whoſe annual 
ſynod is held, by turns, at Groningen and Appin- 
gedam. 

GRONINGEN, the capital of the province of that name, 
is ſituated about 12 miles from the neareſt ſhore of the 
German ocean, at the conflux of ſeveral rivulets, which 
form the Hunſe and Fivel. Ships of confiderable burthen 
can come up to the city, in conſequence of which it 
enjoys a pretty good trade. It was formerly ver) 

rong, but its fortifications are now much neglected. 
The univerfity here was founded in 1615, and is well 
endowed out of the revenues of the ancient monatte- 
ries. The town, which was formerly one of the 
Hanſe, and has ſtill great privileges, is large and po- 
pulous, being the ſeat of the high colleges, and co. 
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N „ena three ſpacious market- places, and 27 ſtreets, 
* * apart. are — fine houſes, bekides churches * other 
Hinge n public ſtructures. By the river Fivel, and the Eems, it 
has a communication with Weſtphalia. In 1672 it made 
ſuch a gallant reſiſtance againlt the biſhop of Munſter, 
that he is ſaid to have loft ten thouſand men before it. 
Rodolphus Agricola and Veſclius, two of the moſt 
learned men of the age in which they lived, were born 
here. Under the juriſdiction of this city is a conſi- 
derable diftrit, called the Gorecht. E. Lon. 6. 25. 
N. Lat. 53. 10. | 
GRONOVIUS (John Frederic), a very learned 
critic, was born at Hamburgh in 1613; and having 
travelled through Germany, Italy, and France, was 
made profeſſor of polite learning at Deventer, and af- 
terwards at Leyden, where he died in 1671. He 
publiſhed, t. Diatribe in Statii, &c. 2. De ſeſtertiis, 
4. Correct editions of Seneca, Statius, T. Livy, Pliny's 
Natural Hiſtory, Tacitus, Aulus Gellius, Phædrus's 
Fables, &c. with notes; and other works. 
Gronovius (James), ſon of the preceding, and a 
very learned man, was educated firft at Leyden, then 
went over to England, where he vilited the univerſities, 
conſulted the curious MSS. and formed an acquain- 
tance with ſeveral Jearned men, He was choſen by 
the grand duke to be profeſſor at Piſa, with a conſi- 
derable ſtipend. He returned into Holland, after he 
had reſided two years in Tuſcany, and conſulted the 
MSS. in the Medicean library. In 1679, be was in- 
vited by the curators of the univerſity to a profeſſor- 
ſhip; and his inaugural diſſertation was ſo highly 
zpproved of, that the curators added 4oo florins to 
his ſtipend, and this augmentation continued to his 
death in 1716. He refuſed ſeveral honourable 
and dvantageous offers, His principal works are, 
The treaſure of Greek antiquities, in 13 vols, folio; and 
a great number of diſſertations, and editions of ancient 
authors. Fe was compared to Schioppus for the vi- 
rulence of his ſtyle; and the ſeverity with which he 
treated other great men who differed from him, ex- 
poſed him to juſt cenſure. 
GROOM, a name particularly applied to ſeveral 
ſuperior officers belonging to the king's houſehold, as 
groom of the chamber, groom of the ſtole. See STOLE, 
and WARDROBE. | 
Groom is more particularly uſed for a ſervant ap- 
pointed to attend on horſes in the ſtable. -The word 
is formed from the Flemiſh grom, a boy. 
GROOVE, among miners, is the ſhaft or pit ſunk 
into the earth, ſometimes in the vein, and ſometimes 
not. 
Groove, among joiners, the channel made by their 
plough in the edge of a moulding, ſtyle, or rail, to put 
their pannels in, in wainſcotting. 
GROSS-zrax, in ornithology; a ſpecies of Lox1a. 
GROSSULARIA. See Rinks. 
GROTESQUE, or Groresx, in ſculpture and 
panting, ſomething whimſical, extravagant, and mon- 
ous; conſiſting either of things that are merely 
. and have no exiſtence in nature; or of 
tngs ſo diſtorted, as to raiſe ſurpriſe and ridicule. 
GROTIUS (Hugo), or more properly HuGo vt 
N one of the greateſt men in Europe, was born at 
70 it in 1583. He made ſo rapid a progreſs in his ſtu- 
ies that at the age of 15 he had attained a great know- 
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yet greater proficiency in polite literature, as appeared 
by the commentary he had made at that age on Mar- 
tianus Capella. In 1598, he accompanied the Dutch 
ambaſſador into France, and was honoured with ſeveral 
marks of eſteem by Henry IV. He took his degree 
of doctor of laws in that kingdom; and at his return 
to his native country, devoted himſelf to the bar, and 
pleaded before he was 17 years of age. He was not 
24 when he was appointed attorney-general. In 1613 
he ſettled in Rotterdam, and was nominated ſyndic of 
that city; but did not accept of the office, till a pro- 
miſe was made him, that he ſhould not be removed 
from it. This prudent precaution he took from his 
foreſeeing, that the quarrels of the divines on the doc- 
trine of grace, which had already given riſe to many 
factions in the ſtate, would occaſion revolutions in the 
chief cities. The ſame year he was ſent into England, 
on account of the diviſions that reigned between the 
traders of the two nations, on the right of fiſhing in 
the northern ſeas ; but he could obtain no ſatisfaction. 
He was afterwards ſent to England, as 1s it thought, 
to perſuade the king and the principal divines to 
favour the Arminians; and he had ſeveral con- 
ferences with king James on that ſubject. On his 
return to Holland, his attachment to Barnevelt in- 
volved him in great trouble ; for he was ſeized, and 
ſentenced to perpetual impriſonment in 1619, and to 
forfeitall his goods and chattels. But after having been 
treated with great rigour for above a year and a half 
in his confinement, he was delivered by the advice and 
artifice of his wife, who having obſerved that his keepers 
had often fatigued themſelves with ſearching and exa- 
mining a great trunk-full of foul linen which uſed to 
be waſhedat Gorkum, but now let it paſs without open- 
ing it, ſhe adviſed him to bore holes in it to prevent his 
being ſtifled, and then to get into it. He complied 
with this advice, and was carried to a friend's houſe 
in Gorkum ; where dreſſing himſelf like a maſon, and 
taking a rule and trowel, he paſſed through the market- 
place, and ſtepping into a boat went to Valvec in 
Brabant. Here he made himſelf known to ſome Ar- 
minians, and hired a carriage to Antwerp. At firſt 
there was a deſign of proſecuting his wife, who ſtaid 
in the priſon ; and ſome judges were of opinion that 
ſhe ought to be kept there in her huſband's ſtead ; how- 
ever, ſhe was releaſed by a plurality of voices, and uni- 
verſally applauded for her behaviour. He nov retired 
into France, where he met with a gracious recep- 
tion from that court, and Lewis XIII ſettled a pen- 
fion upon him. Having reſided there eleven years, 
he returned to Holland, on his receiving a very kind 
letter from Frederic Henry, prince of Orange : but 
his enemies renewing their perſecution, he went to 
Hamburgh ; where, in 1634, queen Chriſtina of 
Sweden made him her counſellor, and ſent him am- 
baſſor into France. After having diſcharged the du- 
ties of this office above eleven years, he returned, in 
order to give an account to queen Chriſtina of his 
embaſly ; when he took Holland in his way, and re- 
ceived many honours at Amſterdam. He was intro- 
duced to her Swediſh majeſty at Stockholm; and 
there begged that ſhe would grant his diſmiſſion, in 
order that he might return to Holland. This he ob- 
tained with difficulty; and the queen gave him many 
. 19 0 2 marks 
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Grotfeaw marks of her eſteem, though he had many enemies 


Grotto. 


+ See 
Antiparos, 


at this court. As he was returning, the ſhip in 
which he embarked was caſt away on the coaſt of Po- 
meraniaz and being now ſick, he continued his jour- 
ney by land; but was forced to (top at Roſtock, where 
he died, on the 28th of Auguſt 1645. His body 
was carried to Delft, to be interred in the ſepalchre 
of his anceſtors, Notwithſtanding the embaſſies in 
which he was employed, he compoſed a great num 
ber of excellent works; the principal of which are, 
1. A treatiſe De jure belli et pacis, which is eſteem- 
ed a maſter- piece. 2. A treatiſe on the truth of the 
Chriſtian religion. 3. Commentaries on the holy 
ſcriptures. 4. The hiſtory and annals of Holland. 
5. A great number of letters. All which are writ- 
ten in Latin, 9 

GROTSCAW, a town of Turky in Europe, in 
in the province of Servia, where a battle was fought 
between the Germans and Turks, in the year 1739, 
in which the Germans were forced to retreat with 
loſs. . E. Lon. 21. o. N. Lat. 45. o. 

GROTSKAW, a ftrong town of Germany, capital 
of a province of the ſame name in Sileſia, It is very 
agreeably ſeated, in a fruitful plain. E. Lon. 17. 35. 

. Lat. 50. 42. | 

GROTTO, a large deep cavern or den in a moun- 
tain or rock, | 

Of theſe there are ſeveral remarkable ones indifferent 
parts of the world f. The moſt celebrated one of our 
own country, is that called Oskley-hole, on the ſouth 
fide of Mendip hills. Its length is about two hundred 
yards, and its height various; being in ſome places 
very low, and in others eight fathoms. 

GRroTTO is alſo uſed for a ſmall artificial edifice 
made in a garden, in imitation of a natural grotto. 

The outſides of theſe grottos are uſually adorned 
with ruſtic architecture, and their infide with ſhell- 
work, coral, &c. and alſo furniſhed with various foun- 
tains and other ornaments. 

GroTTA del Cani, a little cavern near Pozzuoli, 
four leagues from Naples, the ſteams whereof are of 
a mephitical or noxious quality; whence alſo it is 
called bocca venensſa, the poiſonous mouth. 

« Two miles from Naples, ſays Dr Mead, juſt by 
the Lago de Agnano, is a celebrated mofeta, com- 
monly called /a Grotta del Cani, equally deſtructive 
to all within the reach of its vapours. 

« It is a ſmall grotto about eight feet high, twelve 
long, and fix broad ; from the ground bat a thin, 
ſubtile, warm fume, viſible enough to a diſcerning 
eye, which does not ſpring up in little parcels here 
and there, but in one continued ſtream, covering the 
whole ſurface of the bottom of the cave: having this 


remarkable difference from common vapours, that it 


does not, like ſmoke, diſperſe itſelf into the air, but 
quickly after its rife falls back again, and returns to 
the earth, the colour of the ſides of the grotto being 
the meaſure of its aſcent ; for io far it is of a darkiſh 
green, but higher only common earth. And as I 
myſelf found no inconveniency by ſtanding in it, ſo 
no animal, if its head be above this mark, is the leaſt 
injured. But when, as the manner is, a dog, or any 
other creature, 1s forcibly kept below it, or by rea- 
fon of its ſmallneſs cannot hold its head above it, it 
preſently lofes all motion, falls down as dead or in 
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a ſwoan, the Iimbs convulſed and trembling, till at 

laſt no more ſigns of life appear, than a very weak Grotto, on 
and almoſt inſenſible beating of the head and arteries: 
which, if the animal be left a little longer, quickly 
ceaſes too, and then the caſe is irrecoverable; but 1 
ſnatched out, and laid in the open air, ſoon comes 
pe again, and ſooner if thrown into the adjacent 
ake.“ 

„The fumes of the grotto, the ſame author argues 
are no real poiſon, but act chiefly by their gravity; 
elſe the creatures could not recover ſo ſoon ; or if they 
did, ſome ſymptoms, as faintneſs, &c. would be the 
conſequence of it. He adds, that in creatures killed 
therewith, when diſſected, no marks of infection ap- 
pear ; and that the attack proceeds from a want of 
air, by which the circulation tends to an entire ſtop. 
page, and this ſo much the more, as the animal in. 
ſpires a fluid of a quite different nature from the air, 
and ſo nowiſe fit to ſupply its place. | 

„H Taking the animal out while alive, and throwing it 
into the neighbouring lake, it recovers. This is owing 
to the coldneſs of the water, which promotes the con- 
tration of the fibres, and ſo aſſiſts the retarded cir. 
culation. The ſmall portion of the air which remains 
in the veſiculæ, after every exſpiration, may be ſuffi. 
cient to drive out the noxious fluid. After the ſame 
manner, cold water acts in a deliquium animi: the 
lake of Agnano has no other virtue in it more than 
others,” 

The ſteam ariſing in this grotto was for a long 
time reckoned to be of a poiſonous nature, and thought 
to /uffocate the animals which breathed it. Dr Hales 
imagined that it deſtroyed the elaſticity of the air, 


occaſioned ſudden death.—It is now, however, found 
that this ſteam is nothing elſe than fixed air, which 
from time immemorial hath iſſued out of the earth in 
that place 1n very great quantity, the cauſes of which 
cannot yet be inveſtigated from any of the modern 
diſcoveries concerning that ſpecies of air. It proves 
pernicious when breathed in too great quantity, by 
rarefying the blood too much; and hence the belt 
method of recovering perſons apparently killed by fixed 
air, is to apply a great degree of cold all over their 
bodies, in order to condenſe the blood as much as 
poſſible. This is the reaſon why the dogs recover 
when thrown into the lake Agnanc, as above-mention- 
ed. See the articles BLoop, Dames, and (the In- 
dex ſubjoined to) Menicine. 

GroTTaA del Serpi, is a ſubterraneous cavern near 
the village of Saſſa, eight miles from the city of Brace 
cano in Italy, deſcribed by Kircher thus: 

«© The ęrotta del ſerpi is big enough to hold two 
perſons. It is perforated with ſeveral fiſtular aper- 
tures, ſomewhat in manner of a ſieve; out of which, 
at the beginning of the ſpring ſeaſon, iſſues a nume. 
rous brood of young ſnakes of divers colours, but all 
free from any particular poiſonous quality. 

« In this cave they expoſe their lepers, paraly- 
tics, arthritics, and elephantiac patients, quite naked; 
where, the warmth of the ſubterraneous ſteams reſol · 
ving them into a ſweat, and the ſerpents clinging va- 
riouſly all around, licking and ſucking them, they 
become ſo thoroughly freed of all their vitious hu— 


mours, that, upon repeating the operation for ſome 
| time, 
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me, they become perfectly reſtored.” 
= mt uni, * Kircher viſited himſelf; and found it 
warm, and every way agreeable to the deſcription 
wen of it. He ſaw the holes, and heard a mur- 
muring hiſſing noiſe in them. Though he miſled 
ſecing the ſerpents, it not being the ſeaſon of their 
creeping out; yet be ſaw a great number of their 
exuvize, or floughs, and an elm growing hard by 
laden with them. 

The diſcovery of this cave, was by the cure of a 
Jeper going from Rome to ſome baths near this place. 
Loſing his way, and being benighted, he happened 
upon this cave. Finding it very warm, he pulled off 
his clothes; and being weary and ſleepy, had the good 
fortune not to feel the ſerpents about him till they had 
wronght his cure. 

* GROVE, in gardening, a ſmall wood impervious 

to the rays of the ſun, 

Groves are not only great ornaments to gardens 
but are alſo the greateſt relicf againſt the violent heats 
of the ſun, affording ſhade to walk under in the hot- 
tet parts of the day, when the other parts of the 
garden are uſeleſs ; ſo that every garden is defective 
which has not ſhade, 

Groves are of two ſorts, viz. either open or cloſe. 
Open groves are ſuch as have large ſhady trees, which 
ſtand at ſuch diſtances, as that their branches ap- 
proach ſo near to each other as to prevent the rays 
of the ſun from penetrating through them. 

Cloſe groves have frequently large trees ſtanding in 
them; but the ground under theſe are filled with 
ſhrubs or underwood : ſo that the walks which are in 
them are private, and ſcreened from winds ; by which 
means they are rendered agreeable for walking, at 
thoſe times when the air 1s either too hot or too 
cold in the more expoſed parts of the garden, 
Theſe are often contrived ſo as to bound the open 
groves, and frequently to hide the walls or other in- 
cloſures of the garden: and when they are properly 
Jaid out, with dry walks winding through them, and 
on the ſides of theſe ſweet-ſmelling ſhrubs and flowers 
irregularly planted, they have a eee effect. 

Grove (Henry), a learned and ingenious Preſby- 
terian divine, was born at Taunton in Somerſetſhire, in 
1633. Having obtained a ſufficient ſtock of claſſical li- 
terature, he went through a courſe of academical learn- 
ing, under the reverend Mr Warren of Taunton, who 
bad a flouriſhing academy. He then removed to Lon- 
don, and ſtudied ſome time under the Reverend Mr 
Rowe, to whom he was nearly related. Here he 
contracted a friendſhip with ſeveral perſons of merit, 
2nd particularly with Dr Watts, which continued till 
lis death, though they were of different opinions in 
leveral points warmly controverted among divines. Af- 
ter two years ſpent under Mr Rowe, he returned into 
the country, and began to preach with great reputa- 
tion; when an Su judgment, a lively imagination, 
and a rational and amiable repreſentation of Chriſtia- 
nity, delivered in a ſweet and well-governed voice, 
rendered him generally admired ;. and the ſpirit of de- 
zotion, which prevailed in his ſermons, procured him 
the eſteem and friendſhip of Mrs Singer, afterwards 

rs Rowe, which ſhe expreſſed in a fine ode on death, 
addreſſed to Mr Grove. Soon after his beginning to 
Preach, he married; and on the death of Mr Warren, 
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was choſen to ſucceed him in the academy at Taunton. Ground. 
This obliging him to reſide there, he preached for Kc 
eighteen years to two ſmall congregations in the neigh- 
bourhood; and though his ſalary from both was leſs 
than twenty pounds a-year, and he had a growing 
family, he went through it cheerfully. In 1708, he 
publiſhed a piece, intitled The regulation of diverſions, 
drawn up for the uſe of his pupils. About the ſame 
time, he entered into a private diſpute by letter with 
Dr Samuel Clarke: but they not being able to con- 
vince each other, the debate was dropped with expreſ- 
ſions of great mutual eſteem, He next wrote ſeveral 
papers printed in the Spectator, viz. Numb. 588. 
601. 626. 635. The laſt was republiſhed, by the di- 
rection of Dr Gibſon biſhop of London, in the Evi- 
dences of the Chriſtian Religion, by Joſeph Addiſon, 
Eſq. In 1725, Mr James, his partner in the aca- 
demy, dying, he ſucceeded him 1n his paſtoral charge 
at Fulwood, near Taunton, and engaged his nephew 
to undertake the other parts of Mr James's work as 
tutor; and in this ſituation Mr Grove conntinued till 
his death, which happened in 1738. His great con- 
cern with his pupils, was to inſpire and cheriſh in 
them a prevailing love of truth, virtue, liberty, and 
genuine religion, without violent attachments or pre- 
judices in favour of any party of Chriſtians. He re- 
preſented truth and virtue in a moſt engaging light ; 
and though his income, both as a tutor and a miniſter, 
was inſufficient to ſupport his family, without break- 
ing into his paternal eſtate, he knew not how to refuſe 
the call of charity. Befides the above pieces, he wrote, 
1. An eſſay towards a demonſtration of the ſoul's im- 
mortality. 2. An eſſay on the terms of Chriſtian 
communion. 3. The evidence of our Saviour's reſur- 
rection conſidered. 4. Some thoughts concerning the 
proof of a future ſtate from reaſon. 5. A diſcourſe 
concerning the nature and defign of the Lord's ſup- 
per. 6. Wiſdom the firſt ſpring of action in the Dei- 
ty. 7. A diſcourſe on ſaving faith. 8. Miſcellanies 
in proſe and verſe. 9. Many ſermons, &. After 
his deceaſe, his poſthumous works were publiſhed by 
ſubſcription, in four volumes octavo, with the names 
of near 700 ſubſcribers, among whom were ſome of 
the beſt judges of merit in the eſtabliſhed church. 

GROUND, in painting, the ſurface upon which 
the figures and other objects are repreſented. 

The ground is properly underſtood of ſuch 
parts of the piece, as have nothing painted on 
them, but retain the original colour upon which 
the other colours are applied to make the repreſenta- 
tions. 

A building is ſaid to ſerve as a ground to a figure, 
when the figure is painted on the building. | 

The ground behind a picture in miniature, is com- 
monly blue or crimſon, imitating a curtain of ſattin 
or velvet. 

GrovuND, in etching, denotes a gummous compoſition 
ſmeared over the ſurface of the metal to be etched, to 
prevent the aquafortis from eating, except in ſuch 
places where this ground is cut through with the point. 
of a needle. See the article Erc HG. 

GRrounD- Angling, _ under water without a 
float, only with a plumb of lead, or a bullet, placed. 
about nine inches from the hook; which is better, 
becauſe it will roll on the ground. This method of fiſh- 
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ing is moſt proper in cold weather, when the fiſh ſwim 
very low. 

The morning and evening are the chief ſeaſons for 
the ground-line in fiſhing for trout ; but if the day 
prove cloudy, or the water muddy, you may fiſh at 
ground all day. 

GrovnD-Tackle, a ſhip's anchors, cables, & c. ard 
in general whatever is neceſſary to make her ride ſafe 
at anchor. 

Grovxp-[vy, in botany. See GLEcCHoOMaA, 

GrounD- Pine, in botany. See TeucCkiuUM. 

GROUNDSEL. See Sexecto, 

GROUP, in painting and ſculpture, is an aſſem- 
blage of two or more figures of men, beaſts, fruits, or 
the like, which have ſome apparent relation to each 
other. See PainTiNG.—The word is formed of the 
Italian groppo, a knet. 

The . a cluſter of iſlands lately diſcovered 
in the ſouth ſea. They lie in about S. Lat. 18. 12. 
and W. Lon. 142. 42. They are long narrow flips of 
land, ranging in all directions, ſome of them ten miles 
or upwards in length, but not more than a quarter of 
a mile broad. They abound in trees, particularly 
thoſe of the cocoa-nut. "They are inhabited by well- 
made people, of a brown complexion. Moſt of them 
carried in their hands a ſlender pole about 14 feet in 
length, pointed like a ſpear; they had likewiſe ſome- 
thing ſhaped like a paddle, about four feet long. 
Their canoes were of different ſizes, carrying from 
three to fix or ſeven people, and ſome of them hoiſt- 
ed a fail. 

GROUSE, or Gzxowss. See TeTrAo. 

GROWTH, the gradual increaſe of bulk and ſtature 
that takes place, in animals or vegetables, to a certain 
period.— The increaſe of bulk in ſuch bodies as have no 

ife, owing to fermentations excited in their ſubſtance, 
or to other cauſes, is called Exeans10n, SWELLING, 
&c. 

The growth of animals, nay even of the human ſpe- 
cies, is ſubject to great variations. A remarkable 
inſtance in the laſt was obſerved in France in the year 
1729. At this time the Academy of Sciences exa- 
mined a boy who was then only ſeven years old, 
and who meaſured four feet eight inches and four lines 
high, without his ſhoes. His mother obſerved the 
ſigns of puberty on him at two years old, which con- 
tinued to increaſe very quick, and ſoon arrived at the 
uſual ſtandard. Act four years old he was able to lift 
and toſs the common bundles of hay in ſtables into 
the horſes racks; and at fix years old could lift as 
much as a ſturdy fellow of twenty. But though he 
thus increaſed in bodily ſtrength, his underſtanding 
was no greater than is uſual with children of his age, 
and their playthings were alſo his favourite amuſcments, 

Another boy, a native of the hamlet of Boyzan- 
quet, in the dioceſe of Alais, though of a ſtrong con- 
ſtitution, appeared to be knit and ſtiff in his joints till 
he was about four years and a halt old. During this 
time nothing farther was remarkable of him than an 
extraordinary appetite, which was ſatisfied no other- 
wiſe than by giving him plenty of the common ali- 
ments of the inhabitants of the country, conſiſting 
of rye-bread, cheſnuts, bacon, and water ; but his 


limbs ſoon becoming ſupple and pliable, and his body 


beginning to expand itſelf, he grew up in ſo extraor- 
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dinary a manner, that at the age of five years he 
meaſured four feet three inches; ſome months after he 
was four feet eleven inches ; and at fix, five feet, * 
bulky in proportion. His growth was ſo rapid, that 
one might fancy he ſaw him grow : every month his 
cloaths required to be made 4 and wider; and 
what was ſtill very extraordinary in his growth, it 
was not preceded by any ſickneſs, nor accompanied 
with any pain in the groin or elſewhere. At the 
age of five years his voice changed, his beard be. 
gan to appear, and at fix he had as much as a man of 
thirty ; in ſhort, all the unqueſtionable marks of pu- 
berty were viſible in him. It was not doubted in the 
country but this child was, at five years old, or five 
and a half, in a condition of begetting other children; 
which induced the rector of the pariſh to recommend 
to his mother that ſhe would keep him from too fami. 
liar a converſation with children of the other ſex. Tho- 
his wit was riper than 1s commonly obſervable at the 
age of five or fix years, yet its progreſs was not in 
proportion to that of his body. His air and manner 
ſtill retained ſomething childiſh, though by his bulk 
and ſtature he reſembled a complete man, which at 
firſt fight produced a very ſingular contraſt. His voice 
was ſtrong and manly, and his grent ſtrength render. 
ed him already fit for the labours of the country. At 
the age of five years, he could carry to a good diſtance, 
three meaſures of rye, weighing eighty-four pounds; 
when turned of fix, he could lift up eaſily on his ſhoul- 
ders and carry loads of a hundred and fifty pounds 
weight a good way off; and theſe exerciſes were exhi- 
bited by himas often as the curious engaged him 
thereto by ſome liberality. Such beginnings made 
people think that he would ſoon ſhoot up into a 
giant. A mountebank was already foliciting his pa- 
rents for him, and flattering them with hopes of put- 
ting him in a way of making a great fortune, But 
all theſe hopes ſuddenly vaniſhed. His legs be- 
came crooked, his body ſhrunk, his ſtrength diminiſh- 
ed, his voice grew ſenſibly weaker, and he at laſt funk 
into a total imbecillity. 

In the Paris Memoirs alſo there is an account of a 
girl who had her menſes at three months of age. 
When four years old, ſhe was four feet fix inches in 
height, and had her limbs well proportioned to that 
height, her breaſts large and plump, and the parts 
of generation like thoſe of a girl of eighteen ; ſo that 
there is no doubt but that ſhe was marriageable at that 
time, and capable of being a mother of children. 
Theſe things ate more ſingular and marvellous in the 
northern than in the ſouthern climates, where the fe- 
males come ſooner to maturity. In ſome places of the 
Eaſt Indies, the girls have children at nine years of 
age. 

3 Tl other inſtances of extraordinary growth might 
be brought, but the particulars are not remarkably 
different from thoſe already related. It is at firlt fight 
aſtoniſhing that children of ſuch early and prodigious 
growth do not become giants: but when we conſider 
that the ſigns of puberty appear ſo much ſooner than 
they ought, it ſeems evident that the whole 1s only a 
more than uſually rapid expanſion of the parts, a5 in 
hot climates; and accordingly it is obſerved that ſuch 
children, inſtead of becoming giants, always decay 


and die apparently of old age, Jong before the wm 
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ral term of human life. 


GRUB, in zoology, the Engliſh name of the hex- 


oer. apode worms, produced from the eggs of beetles, and 


which at length are transformed into winged inſects of 
the ſame ſpecies with their parents. 

GRUBBING, in agriculture, the digging or pull- 
ing vp of the ſtubs and roots of trees. 

When the roots are large, this is a very trouble- 
ſome and laborious taſk; but Mr Mortimer hath 
hewn how it may be accompliſhed in ſuch a manner 
as to ſave great expence by a very ſimple and eaſy 
method. He propoſes a ſtrong iron hook to be made 
about two feet four inches long, with a large iron- 
ring faſtened to the upper part of it. This hook 
muſt be put into a hole in the fide of the root, to 
which it muſt be faſtened ; and a ever being put into 
the ring, three men, by means of this lever, may 
wring out the root, and twiſt the ſap-roots aſonder. 
Stubs of trees may alſo be taken up with the ſame 
hook, in which work it will ſave. a great deal of la- 
bour, though not ſo much as in the other; becauſe 
the ſtubs muſt be firſt cleft with wedges, before the 
hook can enter the ſides of them, to wrench them 
out by pieces. . 

GRUBENHAGEN, a town and caſtle of theduchy 
of Brunſwie, in Lower Saxony, remarkable for its 
mines of ſilver, copper, iron, and lead. E. Lon. 9. 
36, N. Lat. 51. 45 | 

GRUBS, in medicine, certain unctuous pimples a- 
riſing in different parts of the face, but chiefly in 
the alæ of the noſe. The cure of theſe ought only 
5 be attempted by evacuations and cleanſers of the 

ood, 

GRUINALES, (from grus, a crane) ; the name 
of the fourteenth order in Linnzus's fragments of a 
natural method, conſiſting of geranium, and a few 
other genera which the author conſiders as allied to 
it in their habit and external ſtructure. 

GRUME, in medicine, denotes a concreted clot of 
blood, milk, or other ſubſtance. Hence grumous 
blood is that which approaches to the nature of grume, 
and by its viſcidity and ftagnating in the capillary 
veſſels produces ſeveral diſorders. 

GRUPPO, or Turned SuAkE, a muſical grace, de- 
ined by Play ford to conſiſt in the alternate prolation 
of two tones in juxtapoſition to each other, with a 
cloſe on the note immediately beneath the lower of 
them. See SHAKE, 

GRUS, in ornithology. Sce ArDEa. 

GRUTER (James), a learned philologer, and one 
of the moſt laborious writers of his time, was born 
at Antwerp in 1560. He was but a child, when 
his father and mother, being perſecuted for the Pro- 
telant religion by the ducheſs Parma governeſs of 
the Netherlands, carried him into England. He im- 

bed the elements of learning from his mother, who 
Was one of the moſt learned women of the age, and 

; an, and Engliſh, was a complete 
miſtreſs of Latin, and well ſkilled in Greek. He 
pent ſome years in the univerſity of Cambridge; af- 
ter which he went to that of Leyden, to ſtudy the 
eil law ; but at laſt applied himſelf wholly to polite 
Terature, After travelling much, he became profeſ- 


Ir in the univerſity of Heidelburgh ; near which city 
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he died, in 1627. He wrote many works; the moſt Gruyers 


. 


conſiderable of which are, 1. A large collection of 
ancient inſcriptions. 2. Theſaurus criticus. 3. Deli- 
cie poetarum Gallorum, Italorum, et Belgarum, c. 

GRUYERS, a town of Swiſſerland, in the canton 
of Friburgh, with a pretty good caſtle. It is famous 
for its cheeſe, which are all its riches. E. Lon. 7. 23. 
N. Lat. 46. 35. 

GRYLLUS, in zoology, the name of the cricket 
and locuſt kind; which, together with the graſshop- 
pers, make only one genus of inſects, belonging to 
the order of hemiptera. The characters are theſe : The 
antennz are ſetaceous and ſiliform; the exterior wings 
are membranaceous, narrow, and have much of the 
appearance of the wings of ſome of the fly-kind ; the 
thorax is compreſſed and angulated ; and the legs are 
formed for leaping, See Plate CXV. CXL. and the 
articles GRASSHOPPER, GRYLLOTALPA, LocusrT, (and 
CrickeT in Appendix. 

GRYLLO'TALPA, the moLE-crickert; an inſect 
very deſtructive to gardens, Like the cricket, it makes 
a noiſe in the evening; and like the mole, is perpetu- 
ally employed in digging below ground. It is an in- 
ſect of a very unpleaſant form. It is of the length 
and thickneſs of a man's little finger; and 1s of a brown 
colour, which is darker in the male than in the female. 
There are on each fide of the anus two hairy proceſ- 
ſes, reſembling the tails of mice; its belly is compo - 
ſed of eight joints, and is covered with as many ſcales, 
which are of a pale fleſh-colour, and are covered with 
ſhort hair. The back is covered by a pair of pointed 
wings, along each of which there runs a black ſtreak 
or line. Theſe wings fold any way at the creatures 
pleaſure, and when Ally expanded are very large. O- 
ver theſe lie the antennæ; which are variegated alſo with 
black, and reach about half the length of the wings. 
It has only four legs: the hinder pair are long and lit 
for hopping ; the anterior pair are ſhort, and furniſh- 
ed with a fort of hands for digging in the manner of 
the mole. The breaſt is covered with a cruſtaceoug 
ſubſtance, which is blackiſh and bairy on the outſide, 
and ſmooth and pale within. The eyes are very bright 
and black, and are very hard; and the mouth is wide, 
and has two tonſils, and tceth in both jaws. This crea- 
ture lives under ground, and is principally found in 
damp and boggy places. They come out in the duſk 

of the evening, and make a very loud noiſe of the na- 
ture of that of the cricket. i 
The mole-cricket moves very flowly : and Goedar- 
tius is of opinion, that its wings were eu it rather 
as an ornament, than as a thing of uſe; or if they 
have any real uſe, that it is the covering and defend- 
ing the tender body of the creature, which 1s ver 
ſoft, and eaſily liable to accidents ; and Mouffett ſays, 
that its flights are no more than long leaps. But we 
have a very different account of the uſe this creature 
makes of its wings, in the German Ephemerides. 
Mentzelius, in a paper there, declares this to be one 
of the moſt miſchievous inſects of the creation. He 
ſays it is a kind of amphibious creature; and that it 
lives equally well under ground, in the air, or under 
water : that while it is under ground, it does infinite 
miſchief, by burrowing under the beds of a garden, 
and eating the roots of flowers; and that in the night 
it 
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Gryllotalpa it comes out, and taking wing, ſettles upon the fruit- 
trees, where it does no little emiſchiet : and all this the 
* author affirms from his own experience, in the gardens 
————— which he obſerved. | 
This creature is very nice in the conſtruction of its 
neſt, This is always under ground, and it chooſes a ſo- 
lid clay for the purpoſe. All its precautions ſeem to 
be neceſſary to ſecure its eggs from becoming a prey 
to a kind of black fly, which conceals itſelf under 
ground. The noiſe of this animal is variouſly account- 
ed for by naturaliſts ; but it is moſt probably effected 
by the play of organs in their belly, of a fingular 
conſtruction. 
animal be taken off, or if it be ſevered in the middle, 
it continues to live, and even to chirp, for ſome conſi- 
derable time. 
It is remarkable of this creature, that it can move 
backward as faſt as forward, and often does ſo when 
frightened, 


GRYNAUS (Simon), fon to a peaſant of Sua- 


bia, born in 1493, was Greek profeſſor at Heidel- 
berg, in 1523. He took a tour into England, and 
received great civility from the lord chancellor Sir 
Thomas More, to whom Eraſmus had recommended 
him. He was a learned and laborious man, and did 
great ſervice to the commonwealth of letters. He 
was the firſt who publiſhed the Almageſt of Ptolemy 
in Greek. He alſo publiſhed a Greek Euclid, and 
Plato's works, with ſome commentaries of Proclus. 

GRYPHIUS (Sebaſtian), an eminent Swiſs printer, 
and accurate corrector; on which account his Hebrew 
and Latin Bibles are eſteemed. He died in 1556. 

GRYPHITES, in natural hiſtory, in Engliſh 
cROW's STONE, an oblong foſſile ſhell, very narrow at 
the head, and becoming gradually wider to the extre- 
mity, where it ends in a circular limb; the head or 
beak of this is very hooked or bent inward. 

They are frequently found in our gravel or clay- 
pits, in many counties. There are three or four di- 
ſtin& ſpecies of them; ſome are extremely rounded 
and convex on the back, others leſs ſo ; and the plates 
of which they are compoſed, are in ſome ſmaller and 
thinner, in others thicker and larger, in ſpecimens of 
the ſame bigneſs. 

GUADALAJARA, or GUAaDALAXARA, a town of 
Spain, in New Caſtile, and diſtrict of Alcala, ſeated 
on the river Herares, W. Lon. 2. 45. N. Lat. 40. 36. 

GVA DALA IJARA, a conſiderable town of North A- 
merica, and capital of a rich and fertile province of 
the ſame name, with a biſhop's ſee. W. Lon. 11 4.59. 
N. Lat. 20. 20. 

GUADALAVIAR, a river of Spain, which ri- 
ſes on the confines of Arragon and New Caſtile, and, 
running by Turvel in Arragon, croſſes the kingdom 
of Valencia, paſſes by the town of the ſame name, 
and ſoon after falls into the Mediterranean ſea, a little 
below Valencia. 

GUADALUPE, a hondſome town in Spain, in 
Eftramadura, with a celebrated convent, whoſe ſtruc- 
ture is magnificent, and is immenſely rich. It is ſeat- 
ed on a rivulet of the ſame name. E. Lon. 3. 50. 
N. Lat. 39. 15. 

GUADALQUIVER, one of the moſt famous ri- 
vers of Spain, riſes in Andaluſia, near the confines of 


Granada, and running quite through Andaluſia, by 
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bove two leagues long, and from 15 to 40 fathom 


This is certain, that if the head of the 
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the towns of Baiza, Andaxar, Cordova, Sevi 
St Lucar, falls at laſt into the Bay of Gate 2 
GUADALUPE, one of the Caribbee iſlands; be. 
longing to the French, the middle of which is ſeated 
in about 16. 30. N. Lat. and 61. 20. W. Lon. 
This iſland, which is of an irregular ſigure, may be 
about 80 leagues in circumference. It is divided into 
two parts by a ſmall arm of the ſea, which is not a. 


broad. This canal, known by the name of the Salt 
River, 1s navigable, but will only carry veſſels of 50 
tons burthen. 

That part of the iſland which gives its name to the 
whole colony, is, towards the centre, full ofcraggy rocks, 
where the cold is ſo intenſe, that nothing will grow upon 
them but fern, and ſome uſeleſs ſhrubs covered with moſs, 
On the top of theſerocks, a mountain called ia Souphriere, 
or the Brimſtone Mountain, riſes to an immenſe height. 
It exhales, through various openings, a thick black 
ſmoke, intermixed with ſparks that are viſible by night. 
From all theſe hills low numberleſs ſprings, which 
fertilize the plains below, and moderate the burning 
heat of the climate by a refreſhing ſtream, ſo celebra- 
ted, that the galleons which formerly uſed to touch at 
the Windward Iſlands, had orders to renew their pro- 
viſion with this pure and ſalubrious water. Such is 
that part of the iſland properly called Guadalupe. That 
which is commonly called Grand Terre, has not been 
ſo much favoured by nature. It is indeed leſs rugged; 
but it wants ſprings and rivers. The ſoil is not ſo fer- 
tile, or the climate ſo wholeſome or ſo pleaſant. 

No European nation had yet taken poſſeſſion of this 
iſland, when 550 Frenchmen, led on by two gentle- 
men named Laline and Dupleſſis, arrived there from 
Dieppe on the 28th of June 1635. They had been 
very imprudent in their preparations. Their proviſions | 
were ſo ill choſen, that they were ſpoilt in the paſſage; 
and they had ſhipped ſo few, that they were exhauſt- 
ed in two months. They were ſupplied with none 
from the mother-country. St Chriſtopher's, whether 
from ſcarcity or deſign, refuſed to ſpare them any 
and the firſt attempts in huſbandry they made in the 
country, could not as yet afford any thing. No re- 
ſource was left for the colony but from the ſavages; 
but the ſuperfluities of a people, who cultivate but lit- 
tle, and therefore had never laid up any ſtores, could 
not be very conſiderable. The new comers, not con- 
tent with what the ſavages might freely and voJunts- 
rily bring, came to a reſolution to plunder them; and 
hoſtilities commenced on the 16th of January 1636. 

The Caribs, not thinking themſelves in a condition 
openly to reſiſt an enemy who had ſo much the ad- 
vantage from the ſuperiority of their arms, deſtroyed 
their own proviſions and plantations, and retired to 
Grand Terre, or to the neighbouring iſlands. From 
thence the moſt deſperate came over to the iſland from 
which they had been driven, and concealed themſelves 
in the thickeſt parts of the foreſts. In the day-time, 
they ſhot with their poiſoned arrows, or knocked down 
with their clubs, all the Frenchmen who were ſcatter- 
ed about for hunting or fiſhing. In] the night, they 
burned the houſes and deſtroyed the plantations of their 
unj uſt ſpoilers, Ld 

A dreadful famine was the conſequence of this kin 


of war. The coloniſts were reduced to graze 25 
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G U A | 
eat their own excrements, and to dig up dead 
be m_ = their ſubſiſtence. Many who had been ſlaves 
at Algiers, held in abhorrence the hands that had bro- 
ken their fetters; and all of them curſed their exiſt- 
ence, It was in this manner that they atoned for the 
crime of their invaſion, till the government of Aubert 
brought a peace with the ſavages at the end of the year 
1640. The remembrance, however, of hardſhips en- 
durcd in an invaded iſland, proved a powerful incite- 
ment to the cultivation of all articles of immediate ne- 
ceflity ; which afterwards induced an attention to thoſe 
of luxury conſumed in the mother-country. The few 
inhabitants who had eſcaped the calamities they had 
drawn upon themſelves, were ſoon joined by ſome diſ- 
contented coloniſts from St Chriſtopher's, by Europe- 
ans fond of novelty, by ſailors tired of navigation, 
and by ſome ſea-captains, who prudently choſe to 
commit to the care of a _ - * r 
had ſaved from the dangers of the ſea. ut ſtill the 
proſperity of —— was ſtopped or impeded by 
obſtacles arifing mg om * . . a 
The facility with which the pirates from the neigh- 
bouring -Nands could carry off their cattle, their ſlaves, 
their very crops, frequently brought them 1nto a deſpe- 
rate ſituation. Inteſtine broils, ariſing from jealouſies of 
authority, often diſturbed the quiet 7 the Pass. 
The adventurers who went over to the windward iſ- 
lands, diſdaining a land that was fitter for agriculture 
than for naval expeditions, were "_— e * = 
tinico, by the convenient roads it abounds with. 'The 
— Fx of thoſe intrepid pirates, brought to that 
iſland all the traders who flattered themſelves that they 
might buy up the ſpoils of the enemy at a low price, 
and all the planters who thought they might ſafely 
give 22 to Er was 2 ro 
opulation could not fail of introducing the civil an 
* government of the Caribbee lande into Mar- 
tinico. From that time, the French miniſtry attend- 
ed more ſeriouſly to this than to the other colonies, 
_ were not ſo immediately under their direction; 
and, hearing chiefly of this iſland, they turned all 
wy mages. Foo; that way. R 
t was in conſequence of this preference, that in 
1700 the number of inhabitants in 3 amount- 
ed only 3 5 white people, 325 ſavages, free ne- 
groes, mulattocs, and 6725 flaves, many of whom 
were Caribs. Her — Fa 8 60 ſmall 
Plantations of ſugar, 66 of indigo, a little cocoa, and 
« confiderable quantity of cotton. The cattle amount- 
ed to 1620 horſes and mules, and 3699 head of horn- 
ed cattle, This was the fruit of lixty years labour. 
cx _ 9 was as rapid as her firſt at- 
empts had been ſlow. 
At the end of the year 1755, the colony was peo- 
pled with 9,643 whites, 41, 140 ſlaves of all ages and 
of both ſexes. Her ſaleable commodities were the 
produce of 334 ſugar-plantations, 15 plots of indigo, 
ng ſtems of cocoa, 11700 of tobacco, 2,2 $7,725 
at colfee, 12,748,447 of cotton. For her proviſions 
© had 29 ſquares of rice or maize, and 1219 of 
potatoes or yams, 2,028,520 banana trees, and 
4515 17950 trenches of caſſava. The cattle of Gua- 
"upe confiſted of 4946 horſes, 2924 mules, 125 aſ- 
* 13,716 head 4 
8 & ead of horned cattle, 11,162 ſheep or 
Vol. “ hogs. Such was the ſtate of Guadalupe 
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when it was conquered by the Britiſh in the month Guadalupe. 
of April 1759, 

France lamented this loſs ; but the colony had rea- 
ſon to comfort themſelves for this diſgrace. During 
a ſiege of three months, they had ſeen their planta- 
tions deſtroyed, the buildings that ſerved to carry on 
their works burnt down, and ſome of their ſlaves car- 
ried off, Had the enemy been forced to retreat after 
all theſe devaſtations, the iſland was ruined. Depri- 
ved of all aſſiſtance from the mother-country, which 
was not able to ſend her any ſuccours ; and expecting 
nothing from the Dutch, (who, on account of their 
neutrality, came into her roads), becauſe ſhe had nothin 
to offer them in exchange; ſhe could never have ſabſiſted 
till the enſuing harveſt. 

The conquerors delivered them from theſe appre- 
henſions. The Britiſh, indeed, are no merchants in 
their colonies. The proprietors of lands, who moſtly 
reſide in Europe, ſend to their repreſentatives whatever 
they want, and draw the whole produce of the eſtate 
by the return of their ſhip. An agent ſettled in ſome 
ſea-port of Great Britain, is intruſted with the fur- 
niſhing the plantation, and receiving the produce. 
This was impracticable at Guadalupe; and the con- 
querors in this reſpect were obliged to adopt the cu- 
ſtom of the conquered. The Britiſh, informed of the 
advantage the French made of their trade with the 
colonies, haſtened, in imitation of them, to ſend their 
ſhips to the conquered ifland ; and ſo multiplied their 
expeditions, that they overſtocked the market, and 
ſunk the price of all European commodities. The co- 
loniſts bought them at a very low price, and, in con- 
ſequence of this plenty, obtained long delays for the 
payment. 

To this credit, which was neceſſary, was ſoon ad- 
ded another ariſing from ſpeculation, which enabled the 
colony to fulfil its engagements. A great number of 
negroes were carried thither, to haſten the growth and 
enhance the value of the plantations. It has been ſaid 
in various memorials, all copied from each other, that 
the Engliſh had ſtocked Guadalupe with 30,000, du- 
ring the four years and three months that they remain- 
ed maſters of the iſland. The regiſters of the cuſtom- 
houſes, which may be depended on, as there could be 
no inducement for an impoſition, atteſt that the num- 
ber was no more than 18,721. This was ſufficient to 
give the nation well-grounded hopes of reaping great 
advantages from their new conqueſt. But their hopes 
were fruſtrated; and the colony, with its depen- 
dencies, was reſtored to its former poſſeſſors, by the 
treaty of peace in July 1763. 

By the ſurvey taken in 1767, this iſland, including 
the ſmaller iſlands, Deſeada, St Bartholomew, Mari- 
galante, and the Saints, dependent upon it, contains 
11,863 white people of all ages, and of both ſexes 
752 free blacks and mulattos ; 72,761 ſlaves ; which 
makes in all a population of 85,376 fouls. The cat- 
tle conſiſts of 5060 horſes, 4854 mules, 111 aſſes, 
17,378 head of horned cattle, 14,895 theep or goats, 
and 2669 hogs. The proviſion is 30,476,218 trench- 
es of caſſava, 2, 8 19,262 banana tres, 2118 ſquares of 
land planted with yams and potatoes. The planta— 
tions contain 72 arnotto trees, 327 of caſſia, 13,292 
of cocoa, 5,881,176 of coffee, 12,156,769 of cot- 
ton, 21,474 ſquares of land planted with ſugar-canes. 
19 P 'The 
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The woods occupy 22,097 ſquares of land. There are 
20,247 in meadows, apd 6405 are uncultivated or 
forſaken, Only 1582 plantations grow cotton, coffee, 
and proviſions, — is made but in 401. Theſe 
ſugar- works employ 140 water-mills, 263 turned by 
oxen, and 11 wind- wills. 

The produce of Guadalupe, including what is pour- 
ed in from the {mall iſlands under her dominion, ought 
to be very conſiderable. But in 1768, it yielded to 
the mother - country no more than 140, 418 quintals of 
fine ſugar, 23,603 quintals of raw ſugar, 34, 205 
quintals of coffee, 11,955 quintals of cotton, 456 
quintals of cocoa, 1884 quintals of ginger, 2529 
quintals of logwood, 24 cheſts of ſweetmeats, 165 
cheſts of liquors, 34 caſks of rum, and 12c2 undreſ- 
ſed ſkins. All theſe commodities were ſold in the co- 
lony only for 310,792 l. 18s. 3d. and the merchan- 
diſe it has received from France has colt but 197,919]. 
18s. 6d. 

GUADIANA, a large river of Spain, having its 
ſource in New Caſtile, and, paſſing croſs the high 
mountains, falls down to the Jakes called QOjos of 
Guadiana ; from whence it runs to Calatrava, Medelin, 
Merida, and Badajox in Eſtremadura of Spain; and 
after having run for ſome time in Aleatejo in Portugal, 
it paſſes on to ſeparate the kingdom of Algarve from 
Andalufia, and falls into the bay or gulph of Cadiz 
between Caſtro Marino and Agramonte. 

GUADIX, a town of Spain, in the kingdom of 
Garnada, with a biſhop's ſce. It was taken er the 
Moors in 1253, who afterwards retook it, but the 
Spaniards again got poſſeſſion of it in 1489. It is 
ſeated in a fertile country, in W. Long. 2. 12. N. Lat. 

JT» So | 
g GUAJACUM, Licxvunm VI, or Pockwood ; a 
genus of the monogynia order, belonging to the de- 
candria clafs of plants. 

Species. 1. The officinale, or common lignum vi- 
tz uſed in medicine, is a native of the Welt India 
iſlands. There it becomes a large tree, having a bard, 
brittle, browniſh bark, not very thick. The wood 
is firm, ſolid, ponderous, very reſinous, of a blackiſh 
yellow colour in the middle, and of a hot aromatic 
taſte. The ſmaller branches have an aſh-coloured 
bark, and are garniſhed with leaves divided by pairs 
of a bright green colour. The flowers are produced 
in clufters at the end of the branches, and are compo- 
ſed of oval concave petals of a fine blue colour. 2. 
The ſanctum, with many pairs of obtuſe lobes, hath 
many ſmall lobes placed along the mid-rib by pairs of 
a darker green colour than thoſe of the foregoing ſort. 
The flowers are produced in looſe bunches towards 
the end of the branches, and are of a fine blue co- 
lour, with petals fringed on the edges. This ſpe- 
cies is alſo a native of the Weſt India iſlands, where 
it is called baſtard lignum vite. 3. The Alpum 
with many blunt-pointed leaves, is a native of the Cape 
of Good Hope. The plants retain their leaves all 
the year, but have never yet flowered in this country. 

Culture, The firſt ſpecies can only be propagated 
by ſeeds, which mult be procured from the countries 
where it naturally grows. "They muſt be fown freſh 
in pots, and plunged into a good hot-ted, where 
they will come ap iu fix or eight weeks. While young, 
they may be kept in a hot-bed of tau-bafk under a 
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frame during the ſummer ; but in autumn,.th 
be removed into the bark-ſtove, where they ſhould co 

þ 1 
ſtantly remain. The ſecond ſort may be propogated 
the ſame way; but the third is to be propogate b 
layers, and will live all the winter in a good pree d 
houſe, 8 

Uſes. The wood of the firſt ſpecies is of v 
ſiderable uſe both in medicine or in the Poe ora 
arts. Ulric Hutten ſays this wood was introduced into 
Europe in 1517 ; but Braſſavolus ſays, not until 1 52 
It is bronght from the Weſt Indies, in large pieces w 
weighing from four to five hundred weight: it bs hand 
compact, and ſo heavy as to bnk in water: the outer 
part is often of a pale yellowiſh colour; but the heart 
is blacker, or of a deep brown. Sometimes it is 
marbled with different colours. It has little or no 
ſmell, except when heated, and then a ſlight aroma. 
tic one is perceived. When chewed, it impreſſes a 
mild acrimony, biting the palate and fauces. Its 
pungeney reſides in its reſinous matter, which it gives 
it out in ſome degree to water by boiling, but ſpirit 
extracts it wholly. | 

Of the bark of guaiac, there are two kinds, one 
ſmooth, the other unequal on the ſurface ; they are 
both of them weaker than rhe wood. 

The gum, or rather reſin, exſudes from the tree; 
and is of a brown colour, partly reddiſh, and often 
greeniſh, brittle, having a gloſfy ſurface when broke, 
of a pungent taſte, affecting the tongue and palate 
in the ſame manner as is ſaid of the wood. The chief 
of what is brought to us is in irregular maſles, of a 
duſky green colour. There is a ſort ia drops, which 
is the beſt, but is very rarely met with. 

In the choice of the wood, that which is the freſheſt, 
molt ponderous, and of the darkeſt colour, is the belt; 
the largeſt pieces are to be preferred too; and the beſt 
method is to raſp them as wanted, for the fiver parts 
are apt to exhale when the raſpings or chips are kept 
a while. In chooſing the gum, prefer thoſe pieces 
which have flips of the bark adhering to them, and 
that eaſily ſeparate therefrom by a quick blow. 

Neumann aſſures us, that a compoſition of colopho- 
ny and balſam of ſulphur is impoſed on the unwary 
for true gum guaiacum ; but the cheat is eaſily detected 
by expoſing it to a due degree of heat, by which the 
odour of the falſe is perceived to be quite different from 
that of the true. 

The gnaiac wood was firſt introduced into Europe 
as a remedy for the venereal diſeaſe. It is a good alhil- 
tant to mercury, as it warms and. ſtimulates, and ſo 

romote3 perſpiration and urine ; it alſo proves gent- 
ly purgative in a ſomewhat increafed doſe : and theſe 
ſeem to be its primary virtues. When the excretory 
glands are obſtructed, the veſſels lax and flaccid, the 
habite replete with ſerous humours, in many cutaneo 
and catarrhous diſorders, ſome female weakneſſes, in 
gouty complaints, and rheumatic diſorders, it po” 
duces good effects. The hectie fever which fomet1me® 
follows a ſalivation, gives way to a decoction of the 
woods, 5 

A long uſe of this medicine hath been obſerve- to 
produce a yellowneſs in the ſkin. In thin emaciatt 
habits and an acrimonious ſtate of the fluids, !! uy 
does harm. It is alſo improper in hot bivus havithy 
and where the fibres are very teaſe. Three 
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| ounces of the wood, or four ounces of the 
Sgt” be boiled in 4ib. of water to 2Ib. and 
if a little liquorice is added at the latter end of the 
boiling; or when the decoction is taken from the 
fre, it will abate the diſagreeable pungency of this 
medicine, which affeats the throat very much in 
ſwallowing it. Of this decoction, at leaſt half a 
it ſhould be taken in a day. Of the gum, or 
rind; the doſe may be from gr. v. to E ii. which 
lat purges pretty much. Theſe Would be diſſolved 
by the mediation of «gg, or the mucilage of gum 
,rabic; for otherwiſe they do not eaſily mix the juices 
in the Romach. 125 

A pound of guaſacum wood, diſtilled over an o- 

en fire, gave Fi of acid, which is called ſpirit, 
and Z ib. of empyreumatic oil. An hard extract of 
.vaiacum is accounted an excellent errhine. 

Tue wood of this tree is ſo hard, that it breaks the 
tools which are employed in felling it; and is there- 
fore ſeldom uſed as firewood, but is of great uſe to 
the ſogar-planters for making wheels and cogs to the 
ſogar- mill. It is alſo frequently wrought into bowls, 
mortars, and other utenfils. 

GUALEOR, a large town of Indoſtan in Aſia, 
and capital of a province of the ſame name, with a 
llrong fort. E. Long. 69. 5. N. Lat. 25. 45. 

GUAM, the largett of the Ladrone iſlands in the 


South Sea, being about 100 miles in circumference, 


The inhabitants are almoſt all natives, but the Spa- 
niards have a garriſon which keeps them in awe. The 
iſland abounds with excellent fruits, and the air is 
wholeſome 3 notwithſtanding which, the people are 
ſubje& to the leproſy. E. Long. 139. 25. N. Lat. 
13. 25. 
GUAMANGA. a conſiderable town of South A- 
merica, and capital of a province of the ſame name 
in Peru, and in the audience of Lima, with a biſhop's 
ſce. It is remarkable for its ſweetmeats, manufac- 
tures, and mines of gold, ſilver, loadſtone, and quick- 
filver, W. Long. 7. 50. S. Lat. 13 o. 
GUANUCO, a rich and handſome town of S. A- 
merica, and capital of a diſtin& of the ſame name in 
the audience of Lima. W. Long. 72. 55. S. Lat. 


9. 55s 

GUANZAVELCA, a town of South America, 
in Peru, and in the audience of Lima. It abounds 
in mines of quickſilver. W. Lon. 71. 59. S. Lat. 
12. 40. 

GUARANTY, in matters of polity, the engage- 
ment of mediatorial or neutral ſtates, whereby they 
plight their faith that certain treatics ſhall be invio- 
lably obſerved, or that they will make war agaiuſt the 
agg reſſor. 

GUARD, in a general ſenſe, ſignifies the defence 
or preſervation of any thing; the act of obſerving 
what paſſes, in order to prevent ſurprize; or, the 
care, precaution, and attention, we make uſe of to pre- 
rent any thing from happening contrary to our inten- 
uon or inclinations, 

VARD, in the military art, is a duty performed 
y a body of men, to ſecure an army or place from 
being lurpriſed by an enemy. In garriſon the guards 
ae relieved every day; hence it comes that every ſol- 
zer mounts guard once every three or four days in 
une of peace, and much oftener in time of war. See 
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Advanced GuarD, is a party of either horſe or 
foot, that marches before a more conſiderable body, 
to give notice of any approaching danger. 'Theſe 
guards are either made ſtronger or weaker, accordin 
to ſituation, the danger to be apprehended from the 
enemy, or the nature of the country. 

Van Guard. See Advanced Guan. 

Artillery GuarD, is a detachment from the army 
to ſecure the artillery when in the field. Their corps 
de garde is in the front of the artillery park, and their 
centries diſperſed round the ſame. This is generally 
a 48-hours guard; and upon a march, this guard 
marches in the front and rear of the artillery, and 
muſt be ſure to leave nothing behind: if a gun or 
or waggon breaks down, the officer that commands 
the guard is to leave a ſufficient number of men 
to aſſiſt the gunners and matroſſes in getting it up 
again. 


Artillery Duartezr-Gv a, is frequently a non-com- 


miſſioned officer's guard from the royal regiment of 


artillery, whoſe corps de garde is always in the front 
of their incampment. 

Artillery Rear-GuarD, conſiſts in a corporal and ſix 
men, polted in the rear of the park. 

Corps de GarDE, are ſoldiers entruſted with the 
guard of a poſt, under the command of one or more 
officers. This word alſo ſignifies the place where the 

uard mounts. 

Grand GuarD; three or four ſquadrons of horſe, 
commanded by a field-officer, poſted at about a mile 
or a mile and a half from the camp, on the right and 
left wings, towards the enemy, for the better . 
of the camp. 

Forage GuarD, a detachment ſent out to ſecure 
the foragers, and who are poſted at all places, where ci- 
ther the enemy's party may come to diſturb the ſo- 
ragers, or where they may be ſpread too near the 
enemy, ſo as to be in danger of being taken. This 
guard conſiſts both of horſe and foot, and muſt re- 
main on their poſts till the foragers are all come off 
the ground, 

Main GvuasD, is that from which all other guards 
are detached. Thoſe who are for mounting guard 
aſſemble at their reſpe&ive captain's quarters, and 
march from thence to the parade in good order; 


where, after the whole guard is drawn up, the ſmall 


guards are detached to their reſpective poſts: then 
the ſubalterns throw lots for their guards, who are all 
under the command of the captain of the main guard. 
This guard mounts in garriſon at different hours, ac- 
cording as the governor pleaſes. 

Piguet GUARD, a good number of horſe and foot, 
always in readineſs in caſe of an alarm: the horſes 
are generally ſaddled all the time, and the riders 
booted. 

The foot draw up at the head of the battalion, 
frequently at the beating of the tat-too ; but after- 
wards return to their tents, where they hold them- 
ſelves in readineſs to march upon any ſudden alarm. 
This guard is to make reſiſtance in caſe of an attack, 
until the army can get ready. 

Baggage GvaRD, is always an officer's guard, who 
has the care of the baggage on a march. The wag- 
gons ſhould be numbered by companies, and follow 
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Guard. one another regularly: vigilance and attention in the 
"—_— paſſage of hollow ways, woods, and thickets, muſt be 
ſtrictly obſerved by this guard. 

Quarter GuarD, is a ſmall | rr commanded by a 
ſubaltern officer, poſted in the front of each battalion, 
at 222 feet before the front of the regiment. 

Rear GuaxD, that part of the army which brings 
up the rear on a march, generally compoſed of all the 
old grand mw of the camp. The rear-guard of 
a party is frequently eight or ten horſe, about 500 
paces behind the party. Hence the advance-guard 
going out upon a party, form the rear-guard in their 
retreat. | 

Rear Guarv, is alſo a corporal's guard placed in 
the rear of a regiment, to keep good order in that part 
of the camp. | 

Standard GvarD, a ſmall guard under a corporal, 
out of each regiment of horſe, who mount on foot in 
the front of each regiment, at the diſtance of 20 feet 
from the ſtreets, oppolite the main ſtreet. 

Trench GuarD, only mounts in the time of a ſiege, 
and ſometimes conſiſts of three, four, or fix battalions, 
according to the importance of the ſiege. This guard 
muſt oppoſe the beſieged when they ſally out, protect 
the workmen, &c. 

Provoſt GuarD, is always an officer's guard that 
attends the provoſt in his rounds, either to prevent de- 
ſertion, maroding, rioting, &c. See ProvosrT. 

GuarD, in fencing, implies a poſture proper to 
defend the body from the ſword of the antagonilt. 

Ordinary GuarDs, ſuch as are fixed during the 
campaign, and relieved daily. 

Extraordinary GuarDs, or detachments, which are 
only commanded on particular occaſions; either for 
the further ſecurity of the camp, to cover the foragers, 
or for convoys, eſcorts, or expeditions. 

GuarDs, alſo imply the troops kept to guard the 
king's perſon, and conſiſt both of horſe and foot. 

Horſe GuarDs, in England, are gentlemen choſen 
for their bravery, to be entruſted with the guard of 
the king's perſon ; and are divided into four troops, 
called the 1/t, 2d, 3d, and 4th troop of horſe-guards. 
The firſt troop was raiſed in the year 1660, and the 
command given to lord Gerard; the ſecond in 1659, 
and the command given to Sir Philip Howard; the third 
in 1665, and the command given to earl Feverſham ; 
the fourth in 1660, and the command given to earl 
Newburgh. Each troop has one colonel, two lieute- 
nant-colonels, one cornet and major, one guidon and 
major, four exempts and captains, four brigadiers and 
lieutenants, one adjutant, four ſub-brigadiers and cor- 
nets, and 60 private men. 

Horſe-Grenadier GuarDs, are divided into two 
troops, called the 1/} and 2d troops of horfe-grenadier 
guards, The firſt troop was raiſed in 1693, and the 
command given to lieutenant-general Cholmondeley ; 
the ſecond in 1702, and the command given to lord 
Forbes. Each troop has one colonel, lieutenant- 
colonel, one guidon or major, three exempts and cap- 
tains, three el one adjutant, three cornets, 
and 60 private men. | 

Yeomen of the Guard, firſt raiſed by Henry VII. 
in the year 1485. They are a kind of pompous foot- 

uards to the king's perſon; and are generally called 
* a nickname, the beefeeaters, They were anciently 
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guards, and the company of Scots gendarmes, were in- 
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250 men of the firſt rank under gentry; and 
ſtature than ordinary, each being 7 £ belt = 
feet high. - At preſent there are but 100 in conſtant 
duty, and 70 more not on duty; and when any on 
of the 100 dies, his place is ſupplied out of the ny 
They go dreſſed after the manner of king Henry VIIPy 
time, Their firſt commander or captain was the ear] 
of Oxford, and their pay is 28. 6d. per day. 

Fo:t-GuarDs, are regiments of foot appointed for 
the guard of his majeſty, and his palace. There are 
three regiments of them, called the 1/7, 2d, and 34 
regiments of foot-guards, They were raiſed in the 
year 1660; and the command of the firſt given to 
colonel Ruſſel, that of the ſecond to general Monk 
and the third to the earl of Linlithgow. The br 
regiment is at preſent commanded by one colonel, one 
lieutenant-colonel, three majors, 23 captains, one cap- 
tain-licutenant, 31 lieutenants, and 24 enſigns; and 
contains three battalions, The ſecond regiment has 
one colonel, one lieutenant-colonel, two majors, 14 
captains, one captain- lieutenant, 18 lieutenants, 16 
enligns; and contains only two battalions. The third 
regiment is the ſame as the ſecond. 

The French GuarDs are divided into thoſe within, 
and thoſe without, the palace. —The firſt are the 
gardes du corps, or body-guards ; which conſiſt of four 
companies, the firſt of which companies was anciently 
Scots. See Scots GUARDS, infra. 

The guards without are the Gent d' Armes, light 
horſe, muſqueteers, and two other regiments, the one 
of which is French, and the other Swiſs. 

Scots GuarDs ; a celebrated band, which formed the 
firſt company of the ancient gardes du corps of France, 

It happened from the ancient intercourſe between 
France and Scotland, that the natives of the latter king- 
dom had often diſtinguiſhed themſelves in the ſervice of 
the former. On this foundation the company of Scots 


{tituted. — Both of them owed their inſtitution to 
Charles VII. of France, by whom the firſt ſtanding 
army in Europe was formed, anno 1454 ; and their 
fates cannot but be intereſting to Scotſmen. See 
GEXDARMES. | 

Valour, honour, and fidelity, muſt have been very 
conſpicuous features of the national character of the 
Scots, when ſo great and civilized a people as the 
French could be induced to chooſe a body of them, 
foreigners as they were, for guarding the perſons of 
their ſovereigns.—Of the particular occaſion and rea- 
ſons of this predilection, we have a recital by Lewis XII. 
a ſucceeding monarch. After ſetting forth the ſervices 
which the Scots had performed for Charles VII. in 
expelling the Engliſh out of France, and reducing the 
kingdom to his obedience, he adds“ Since which 
e reduction, and for the ſervice of the Scots upon that 
«© occaſion, and for the great loyalty and virtue which | 
« he found in them, he ſelected 200 of them for the 
« guard of his perſon, of whom he made an bundred 
&« men at arms, and an hundred life-guard: : An N 
hundred men at arms are the hundred lances of our Hig 
« the ancient ordinances ; and the life-guard men ae, 
„ thoſe of our guard, who (till are near and about 55 
« our perſon.” As to their fidelity in this honour” fer 
able ſtation z the hiſtorian, ſpeaking of Scotlaud, 12 


ſays, „The French have ſo ancient 2 friend * 
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and alliance with the Scots, that of 400 men appoint- 
ed for the king's life-guard, there are an hundred of 
the ſaid nation who are the neareſt to his perſon, and 
in the night keep the keys of the apartment where 
he ſleeps. There are, moreover, an hundred complete 
lances and two hundred yeomen of the ſaid nation, be- 
ſides ſeveral that are diſperſed through thecompanies : 
And for ſo long a time as they have ſerved in France, 
never hath there been one of them found, that hath 
committed or done any fault againſt the kings or their 
ſtate; and they make uſe of them as of their own ſub- 
jects.“ 

J The ancient rights and privileges of the Scottiſh 
life-guards were very honourable ; eſpecially of the 


twenty-four firſt, The author of the Ancient Alli- 


ance lays, * On high holidays, at the ceremony of 
the royal touch, the erection of knights of the king's 
order, the reception of extraordinary ambaſſadors, 
and the public entries of cities, there muſt be fix of 
their number next to the king's perſon, three on each 
ſide; and the body of the king muſt be carried by 
theſe only, whereſoever ceremony requires. 'They 
have the keeping of the keys of the king's lodging 
at night, the keeping of the choir of the chapel, the 
keeping the boats where the king paſſes the rivers 
and they have the honour of bearing the wvhite fit 
fringe in their arms, which in France is the coron 
colour. The keys of all the cities where the king 
makes bis entry are given to their captain in waiting 
or out of waiting. e has the privilege, in waiting 
or out of waiting, at ceremonies, ſuch as coronations, 
marriages, and funerals of the kings, and at the bap- 
tiſm and marriage of their children, to take duty upon 
him, The coronation-robe belongs to him: and 
this company, by the death or change of a captain, 
never changes its rank, as do the three others.” 

This company's firſt commander, who is recorded 
as a perſon of great valour and military accompliſh- 
mente was Robert Patillock, a native of Dundee; 
and the band, ever ardent to diſtinguiſh itſelf, conti- 
nued in great reputation till the year 1578. From 
that period, the Scots guards were leſs attended to, 
and their privileges came to be invaded. In the year 
1612, they remonſtrated to Lewis XIII. on the ſub- 
ject of the injuſtice they had ſuffered, and ſet before 
him the ſervices they had rendered to the crown of 
France, Attempts were made to re-eſtabliſh them 
on their ancient foundation; but no negociation for 
this purpoſe was effectual. The troops of France 
grew jealous of the honours paid them: the death 
of Francis II. and the return of Mary to Scotland, 
a time when they had much to hope, were unfor- 
tunate circumſtances to them: the change of reli- 
gion in Scotland, was an additional blow: and 
the acceſſion of James VI. to the throne of England, 
diſunited altogether the intereſts of France and Scot- 
and, The Scots guards of France have now, there- 
fore, no connection with Scotland but the name. 

Gvanp. Boat, a boat appointed to row the rounds 
u the ſhips of war which are laid up in any 
2 &c. to obſ.rve that their officers keep a good 
. tout, calling to the guard - boat as ſhe paſſes, and 
ot luſfering her crew to come on board, without ha— 


ul previouſly communicated the watch-word of the 
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Guard-Shjp, a veſſel of war appointed to ſuper- 
intend the marine affairs in a harbour or river, and to 
ſee that the ſhips which are not commiſſioned have 


their proper watchward kept duly, by ſending her 
guard-boats around them every night. She is alſo to 
receive ſeamen who are. impreſſed in the time of war. 


GUARDIAN, in law, a perſon who has the charge 


of any thing ; but more commonly it ſignifies one who 
has the cuſtody and education of ſuch perſons as have 
not ſufficient diſcretion to take care of themſelves and 
their own affairs, as children and ideots. 


Their buſineſs is to take the profits of the minor's 


lands to his uſe, and to account for the ſame : they 
ought to ſell all moveables within a reaſonable time, 
and to convert them into land or money, except the 
minor 1s near of age, and may want ſuch things him- 
ſelf ; and they are to pay intereſt for the money in 
their hands, that might have been ſo placed out; in 
which caſe it will be preſumed that the guardians made 
uſe of it themſelves. They are to ſuſtain the lands of 
the heir, without making deſtruction of any thing 
thereon, and to keep it ſafely for him: if they com- 
mit waſte on the lands, it is a forfeiture of the guardi- 
anſhip, 3 Edw. I. And where perſons, as guardians, 
hold over any land, without the confent of the perſon 
who is next intitled, they ſhall be adjudged treſpaſ- 
ſers, and ſhall be accountable; 6 Ann. cap. xvii. 

GuarDI1an, or Warden, of the Cinque: ports, is an 
officer who has the juriſdiction of the Cinque-ports, 
with all the power which the admiral of England has 
in other places. 

GuarDIAN of the Spiritualities, the perſon to whom 
the ſpiritual juriſdiction of any dioceſe is committed, 
during the time the ſee is vacant. A. guardian of the 
ſpiritualities may likewiſe be either ſuch in law, as the 
archbiſhop is of any dioceſe within his province; or 
by delegation, as he whom the archbiſhop or vicar- 

eneral for the time appoints. Any ſuch guardian 
— power to hold courts, grant licences, diſpenſa- 
tions, probates of wills, &c. 

GUARINI (Battiſta), a celebrated Italian poet, 
born at Ferrara, in 1538. He was great-grandſon to 
Guarino of Verona and was ſecretary to Alphonſo ; 
Duke of Ferrara, who entruſted him with ſeveral im- 
portant commiſſions. After the death of that prince, 
he was ſucceſſively ſecretary to Vincenzio de Gonza- 
ga, to Ferdinand de Medicis grand duke of 'Tuſca- 
ny, and to Francis Maria de Feltri duke of Urbino. 
But the only advantages he reaped under theſe various 
maſters, were great encomiums on his wit and compoſi- 
tions. He was well acquainted with polite literature; 
and acquired immortal reputation by his Italian poems, 
eſpecially by his Paſtor Fido, the molt known and ad- 
mired of all his works, and of which there have been 
innumerable editions and tranſlations. He died in 
1612. 

GUARDIA, or GuarDa, a town of Portugal, in 
the province of Beira, with a biſhop's ſee. It con- 
tains about 2300 inhabitants, 1s fortified both by art 
and nature, and has a ſtately cathedral, W. Lon. 5. 
17. N. Lat. 40. 20. 

GuarDia-Alferez, a town of Italy, in the kingdom 
of Naples, and in the Contado-di-Moliſe, with a bi- 
ſhop's ſee. E. Lon. 15. 53. N. Lat. 51. 50. | 

GUARGALA, or GuErGUELA, a town of Af- 


rica, 


Guardian 
| 
Guargala. 
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Gunftalla rica, and capital of a ſmall kingdom of the ſame name, 
in Bileculyerid, to the 8. of Mount Atlas. E. Lon. 
— o oq. Me. Ln. 36. 0 

GUASTALLA, a ftrong town of Italy, in the 
duchy of Mantua, with the title of a duchy, remark- 
able for a battle between the French and Imperialiſts 
in 1734. It was ceded to the duke of Parma in 
1748, by the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle. It is ſeated 
near the river Po, in E. Lon. to. 33. N. Lat 44. 55. 

GUATIMALA, . AupiENCE of, in North A- 

merica, and in New Spain, is above 750 miles in 
length, and 450 in breadth. It abounds in chocolate, 
which they make uſe of inſtead of money. It has 12 
provinces under it: and the native Americans, under 
the dominions of Spain, profeſs Chriſtianity ; but it 
is mixed with great many of their own ſuperſtitions. 
There is a great chain of high mountains, which run 
acroſs it from E. to W. and it is ſubje& to earthquakes 
and ſtorms. It is however very fertile; and produces, 
beſides chocolate, great quantities of cochineal and 
cotton. 

GuaTiMALA, a province of North America, in 
New Spain, and in the Audicnce of the ſame name; 
bounded on the W. by Soconjuſco, on the N. by Ve- 
rapaz and Honduras, on the E. by Nicaragua, and 
on the S. by the ſouth ſea. St Jago de Guatimala is 
the capital of the whole audience. 

GuaTiMALA, a large and rich town of North A- 
merica, in New Spain ; and capital of a government 
of the ſame name, with a biſhop's ſee, and an univer- 
fity. It carries on a great trade, eſpecially in choco- 
late. W. Lon. 91. 30. N. Lat. 14. o. 

GUuATIMALA (the Volcano of), is a mountain, which 
throws out fire and ſmoke. St Jago de Guatimala 
was almoſt ruined by it in 1541. It was afterwards 
rebuilt at a good diſtance from. this dreadful mountain. 
A few years ago, however, it was again deſtroyed, 
with circumitances more terrible perhaps than any 
mentioned in hiſtory. 

GUAXACA, a province of North America, in 
New Spain, which is very fertile in wheat, Indian 
corn, cochineal, and caſſia. It is bounded by the 
gulph of Mexico on the N. and by the ſouth ſea on 
8. It contains mines of gold, filver, and cryſtal. 
Guaxaca is the capital town. 

GuaxaACa, a town of North America, in the Au— 
dience of Mexico, and capital of a province of the 
ſame name, with a biſhop's ſee. It is without walls, 
and does not contain above 2000 inhabitants; but it 
is rich, and they make very fine ſweet-meats and cho- 
colate. It has ſeveral rich convents, both for men and 
women, W. Lon. 100. o. N. Lat. 17. 45. | 

GUAYRA, a diſtrict of the province of La Pla- 
tz, in South America, having Brafil on the E. and 
Paraguay on the W. 

GUBEN, a handſome town of Germany, in Low- 
er Lufatia, ſeated on the river Nieſſe, and belonging to 
the houſe of Sax-Merſenburg, E. 14. 59. N. Lat. 


1. 1. | 
GUBER, a kingdom of Africa, in Negroland, It 
is ſurrounded with high mountains; and the villages, 
which are many, are inhabited by people who are em- 
ployed in taking care of their cattle ſheep. There 
are alſo abundance of artificers, and linen-weavers, 
who ſend their commodities to Tombuto. The whole 
country is overflowed every year by the inundations of 
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rice, Chere is one town, which contains almoſt 


firuck. — The gudgeon may be fiſhed for with float, 


o@ U 
the Niger, and at that time the inhabitants ſow their Gul; ares 
4 3 ubiq pelare 
families, among whom are many merchants, 
GUSIO, a town of Italy, in the territory of the 
church, and in the duchy cf Urbino, with a biſhop's 
ſee. E. Lon. 12. 41. N. Lat. 43. 18. 
GUDGEON, in ichthyology ; a ſpecies of cy- 
priuus. See CyPRINUS, 
This fiſb, though ſmall, is of ſo pleaſant a taſte 
that it is very little inferior to ſmelt, They ſpawn 
twice in the ſummer- ſeaſon; and their feeding is much 
like the barbels in {treams and on gravel, ſlighting all 
manner of flies: but they are eaſily taken with a ſmall 
red worm, fiſhingnear the ground; and being a leather. 


mouthed fiſh, will not eafily get off the hook when 


| 
Guel ler. 


bee 
land. | 


the hook being on the ground; or by hand, with a 
running line on the ground, without cork or float. 
But although the ſmall red worm above-mentioned is 
the belt bait for this fiſh, yet waſps, gentles, and cad- 
baits will do very well. You may allo fiſh for gudgeons 
with two or three hooks at once, and find very plea- 
ſant ſport, where they rife any thing large. When 
you angle for them, ſtir up the ſand or gravel with a 
long pole; this will make them gather to that place, 
bite faſter, and with more eagerneſs. | 

Sea-GupetoN, Rock-fi/h, or Black Goby. See Go- 
BIUS, 

GUELPHS, or GvurLes, a celebrated faction in 
Italy, antagoniſts of the Gibelins. See Gikzlix. 

The Guelphs and Gibelins filled Italy with blood 
and carnage for many years. The Guelphs ſtood for 
the Pope, againit the emperor. Their riſe is referred 
by ſome to the time of Conrad III. in the twelfth 
century; by others, to that of Frederic I.; and by o- 
thers, to that of his ſucceſſor Frederic II. in the thir- 
teenth century. | 

The name of Guelf is commonly ſaid to have been 
formed from 77/elf?, or Molo, on the following occaſion: 
the emperor Conrad III. having taken the duchy of 
Bavaria from Welfe VI. brother of Henry duke of 
Bavaria, Welfe, aſſiſted by the forces of Roger king 
of Sicily, made war on Conrad, and thus, gave birth 
to the faction of the Guelfs. 

Others derive the name Guelf5 from the German 
Mol, on account of the grievous evils committed by 
that cruel faction: others deduce the denomination 
from that of a German called Guelſe, who lived at Pi- 
ſtoye; adding, that his brother, named Gibel, gave 
his name to the Gibelins. See (Hiſtory of) Traxx. 

GUELDERLAND, one of the united provinces, 
bounded on the W. by Utrecht and Holland, on the 
E. by the biſhoprick of Munſter and the duchy of 
Cleves, on-the N. by the Zuyder ſea and Overyſlel, 
and on the 8. it is ſeparated from Brabant by the 
Maes, Its greateſt extent from N. to S. is about 47 
miles, and from W. to E. near as much; but its ſigure 
is very irregular. The air here is much healthier and 
clearer than in the maritime provinces, the land lying 
higher. Excepting ſome part of what 1s called the 
LVeluabe, the ſoil is Paitful. It it watered by the Rhine, 
and its three branches, the Wahal, the Vilel, and the 
Leck, belides leſſer ſtreams. In 1079, it was raiſed to à 
county by the emperor Henry IV. and in 1339 . 
duchy by the emperor Lewis of Bavaria. It ha 
dukes of its own till 1528, when it Was yielded * 
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the emperor Charles V. In 1579, it acceded to the 

e pnion of Utrecht. It is divided into three diſtricts, 
ny. exch of which has its ſtates and diets, Thoſe for the 

' whole province are held twice a-year at the capital 
towns. Tbe province ſends 19 deputies to the ſtates- 
encral. Here are computed 285 Calviniſt miniſters, 
14 Roman-Catholic congregations, 4 of the Lutheran 
perſaalion, beſides 3 others of Remonſtrants and Ana- 
baptitts. The places of moſt note are Nimeguen, 
Zutphen, Arnheim, Harderwyk, Loo, &c. 
CUELDRES, a ſtrong town of the Netherlands, 
in the duchy of the ſame name. It was ceded to the 
king of Pruſſia by the peace of Utrecht, and is ſeat- 
ed zwong marſhes. E. Lon. 6. 21, N. Lat. 51. 30. 
GUERICKE, or Gvutricaex, (Otho), the moſt 
celebrated mathematician of bis time, was born in 
1602, He was the inventor of the air-pump ; and 
author of ſeveral works in natural philoſophy, the 
chief of which is Experimenta Magdeburgica. He 
died in 1686, 

GUERNSEY, an iſland in the Engliſh channel, 
on the coalt of Normandy, ſubjeQ to Britain; but, (as 
well as the adjacent iſlands,) governed by its own laws, 
See IERSEY. Of this ifland, Dr Campbell gives the fol- 
lowing account. * It lies 20 leagues ſouth- welt from 
Weymouth in Dorſetſhire, between eight and nine 
leagues weſt from the coaſt of Normandy, 13 ſouth of 
Bretagne, ſeven north-weſt from Jerſey, five ſouth-weſt 
from Alderney, and two welt from Sarke. In length 
from north-ealt to ſouth-weſt, about twelve miles; in 
breadth, from ſouth to north, about nine; in circum- 
ſcrence, upwards of 30; containing 50 iquare miles, or 
32,000 acres, The climate is mild and temperate; not 
ſubject to exceſhve heats, much leſs to ſevere cold; 
ſomewhat windy 3 but, taking all things together, 
equally healthy and pleaſant. The ſoil is, generally 
ſpeaking, rich and fertile; the country, though ſuffi- 
ciently incloſed with ſtone fences, yet more open than 
in Jerſey, and as capable of cultivation of every kind. 
Oa the north ſide, the coaſt is commonly low and flat, 
ning gredually, ſo that on the ſouth ſide the cliffs 
are of a prodigious height. The face of the country 
is variegated with hills and little eminences, and tole- 
rably well watered with ſprings and ſharp gravelly 
ſt cams. There was formerly a fine Jake, about half 
a league in extent, now filled up, and turned into a 
meadow; but many gentlemen have (ill very beautiful 
and convenient fiſh-ponds, 

„There are very few countries in the world more 
capable of improvement. Moſt of the riſing grounds 
allord a ſhort thick graſs, equally hay F to the 
eye, and ſucculent as paſture. Roots and herbs it 
produecs of all kinds, eſculent, medicinal, and aroma— 
tc; with a profuſion of flowers that grow wild, and 
are exquilitely fragrant, All forts of ſhrubs and fruit- 
trees flouriſh here: and there is ſome, though but 
little timber; not through any defect of foil or cli— 
mate, but becauſe they cannot conveniently afford it 
donn. Grain they have of every ſpecies we cultivate 
in Pritain, but more eſpecially wheat; aud though 
they have not either lime, chalk, or marle, yet the 
ſea· xreck anſwers all the intention of manure, ſo well 
5 to keep their ground in conſtant heart. They have 
arge quantities of ſheep, but ſmall in ſize; and had 
"ney a very ſingular breed, of which the ewes had 
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four borns, and the rams ſix; but theſe are now become Gueraſey. 
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very ſcarce. 'Their black cattle are in ſuch abundance, 
as not only to ſupport their own uſes, but to furniſh alſo 
a conſiderable exportation; and their horſes, though 
but little, are equally ſtrong and hardy. The ſea alſo 
furniſhes a prodigious variety as well as plenty of 
fiſh, more eſpecially red and grey mullet, excellent 
mackrel, and, above all, conger-eels. To theſe advan- 
tages we may add, the COTE privilege of being free 
from all venomous creatures. 

There are in this iſland ten pariſhes, each of which 
is divided into ſeveral vintons, br the more eaſy ma- 
nagement of affairs, civil, ecclehaſtical, and military, 
and the choice of their reſpective officers and magi- 
ſtrates. Though the country is very fully peopled, 
yet the houſes are ſcattered up and down, according 
to the humour or the conveniency of the inhabitants: 
ſo that there is, properly ſpeaking, but one town in 
the iſland, which is likewiſe the only haven of any re- 
ſort; though there are ſome crecks on the north and 
welt ſides of the iſland, ſuch as Bazon, L' Aucreſſe, 
Ferminer, St Sampſon, and the Welt Paſſage. All 
theſe ports are in a {tate of nature; but might be cer- 
taivly improved and fortified, which would be pro- 
ductive of many advantages to the iſland; as was long 
ago obſerved and propoſed to government by captain 
Yarranton. In the reign of * Charles II. when 
the French formed an inſidious deſign of making them- 
ſclves maſters of this iſle by treachery, it left ſuch an 
impreſſion on bis majeſty's mind, that ſome years after he 
ſent over the lord Dartmouth, accompanied by certain 
engineers, who diſcovered on the noith-welt ſide of 
the iſle, a deep bay, which, by the help of a mole, 
might cover a numerous ſquadron, even of ſhips of the 
line, under the protection of what was alſo intended to 
be built, a ſtrong caſtle: but his exchequer being ex- 
hauſted, this neceſſary work was never carried into exe- 
cution. As this port would look full into the channel, 
it deſerves conſideration, how far it might be uſeful to 
us in the time of a French war, and of what 1«finite 
detriment it might prove if this iſland (bould ever fall 
into the hands of our enemies. J 

« The inhabitants are very ivduftriovs in their re- 
ſpective employments ; naturally ſober, frugal in their 
manner of living, honeſt in their dealings, fincere in 
their religion, which is that of the church of England, and 
loyal to their princes, as well as ſteady to the Britiſhinte- 
reſt. They are, however, reſerved to a degree that makes 
them ſometimesthought moroſe; they ate ſomewhat ſuſ- 
picious ; and, which is their greateſt error, they are, or at 
leaſt were, very litigious. They are good huſbandmen in 
their own way, and manage the ſea-wreck (which firlt 
ſerves the poor people for fuel, and then its aſhes are 
employed by thoſe in better circumſtances for manure) 
with great ſkill, and under very prudent regulations, 
The wreck is cut in ſummer, and about the vernal e- 
quinox, by the proclamation of the magiſtrates, and 
when dried, diſtributed by their order. As for the 
winter-wreck, which after ſtorms is thrown in large 
quantities on the coaſt; this is alſo equitably divided, 
and being ſtrewed wet, and ſo ploughed into the 
ground, renders it continually fertile. They have a 
lironger turn, however, to grazing, than to agricul- 
ture; and though they bring in annually ſome corn, 
yet in the ſame ſpace they ſend out a few hundred 
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Guernfey. cattle. They are ſtill more inclined to orchards, which 


lucrative branches of commerce. 


enables them to make many thouſand hogſheads of 
eyder every year; of which, it being the common drink 
of the people, they export but little. The woollen 
is their principal manufacture, for the carrying on of 
whichthey are allowed to import 2000 tons from _—_ 
land, which they work up chiefly in ſtockings, wail 
coats, and breeches. They _— certainly make their 
fiſhery turn to profit, more eſpecially as of Jate years 
they have ſet up ſalt - works; and yet, except lobſters, 
I never heard that any of their fiſh went to a foreign 
market. Our French and Portugal merchants have 
large ſtocks of wine here, which they import as they 
have occaſion. As they are enabled, by this method, 
to keep it to a proper age before they are obliged to 
pay the duty, it ſeems to be a benefit to the mother- 
country, by putting it in their power both to buy and 
ſell cheaper: as on the other hand, from the rent of 
warchouſes, the ſubſiſting factors and their ſervants, 
the reſort of ſhips employed in this trade, it muſt be 
very —— to the inhabitants of this iſland. It 
is a point of juſtice to obſerve, that this manner of 
depoliting wines, has nothing at all to do with ſmug- 
ling; a practice equally injurious to the intereſts of 
Sia country and to the people of Guernſey, as it 
breeds few ſeamen, is carried on in very ſmall veſſels, 
and upon the whole is not only an infamous, but a 
very unprofitable kind of traffic. Heretofore, mer- 
chants of this iſle traded to moſt parts of Europe, and 
had ſeveral ſtout ſhips of their own; and if this vile 
practice was aboliſhed, as it might eaſily be, without 
any violation of the liberties of the people, they would 
ſoon find their account in it, by the revival of many 
As they take from 
England ſome of the neceſſaries, and almoſt all the 
conveniencies, of life, ſuch as corn, malt- liquor, ſugars, 
ſpices, coals, houſehold-furniture, many ſpecies of the 
iron and leather manufactures, grocery, haberdaſhery, 


and hard-wares, the balance is greatly in our favour ; 


and muſt continually increaſe, in proportion as they 


augment in number, and grow eaher in circumſtances, 


At preſent, upon a very moderate computation, there 
are in Guernſey upwards of 15,000 ſauls. 

« The ſeveral iſlets and vaſt chains of rocks that ſur- 
round this country on every fide, and cauſe ſuch a va- 


riety of tides and currents, add much to the ſecurity 


of the place, by rendering it equally difficult and dan- 
gerous for ſhips to approach it, unleſs they have pilots 
aboard extremely well acquainted with the coaſt. On 
the ſouth ſide, the cliffs are prodigiouſly high; ſo that 
the old writers ſay, it looks like a park in the ſea, 
impalcd with rocks. On the weſt fide lie the Hanoys, 
or, as the French write them, Hanowaux, which cover 
that coaſt ſo effectually, that a deſcent there is little to 
be feared. At the north-weſt extremity hes a little 
iſland called the Howe; which would be a very conve- 
nient place for a ſalt · work, glaſs-houfe, or manufac- 
tory of ſoap. At the north-eaſt extremity we meet 
with St Michael in the vale, a peninſula ſome miles in 
extent, connected with Guernſey by a very narrow 
iſthmus, with bays that might be rendered uſeful on 
both ſides. This peninſula is likewiſe guarded by 
rocks and iſlets, the moſt conſiderable of which are 
the Bryants, the Hummet, and the Hays. South-eaſt 
from the vale, lies the iſland of Harnet, or Arne, about 
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vated. At a league ſouth from thenee lies Bricho« 
of leſs extent; and between both, the little iſland of 
Gythau, or Jethau, wich ſerves the governor for a 
kind of park, or rather paddock. 

GUIANA, a large country of South America, i; 
bounded on the eaſt and north by the Atlantic ocean 
and the river Oroonoko ; on the ſouth, by the river 
of the Amazons; and on the weſt, by the provinces 
of Grenada and New- Andaluſia, in Terra- Firma, from 
which it is ſeparated both on the weſt and north b 
the river Oroonoko. It extends above 1200 miles 
from the north-eaſt to the ſouth-weſt, that is, from 
the mouth of the river Oroonoko to the mouth of the 
river of Amazons, and near 600 iu the contrary di- 
rection. 

Moſt geographers divide it into two parts, calling 
the country along the coaſt Caribbeana Proper, and 
the interior country Guiana Proper the laſt is alſo 
ſtyled El Dorads by the Spainards, on account of the 
immenſe quantity of gold it is ſuppoſed to contain, 

The Portugueſe, French, and Dutch, have all 
ſettlements along the coaſt. What lies ſouth of Cape 
North belongs to the firſt of theſe nations; the coaſt 
between Cape North and Cape Orange is poſſeſſed by 
the natives; French Guiana, Old Cayenne, or Equi- 
noctial France, extends from Cape Orange, about 
240 miles along the coaſt, to the river Marani ; where 
the Dutch territory begins, and extends to the mouth 
of the Oroonoko. 

Along the coaſt, the land is low, marſhy, and ſub- 
Jet to inundations in the rainy ſeaſon, from a multi- 
tude of rivers which deſcend from the inland moun- 
tains. Hence it is, that the atmoſphere is ſuffocating 
hot, moiſt, and unhealthful, eſpecially where the 
woods have not been cleared away. Indeed, the Eu- 
ropeans are forced to live in the moſt diſagreeable ſi- 
tuations, and fix their colonies at the mouths of the 
rivers, amidſt ſtinking marſhes, and the putrid ooze 
of ſalt moraſſes, for the conveniency of exportation 
and importation. 

„Dutch Guiana (according to an account lately 
publiſhed by a gentleman who reſided ſeveral years at 
Surinam as a phyſician) was firſt diſcovered by Co- 
lumbus in 1498. It lies between the 7“ of north, 
and the 52 of ſouth latitude, and between the 53“ and 
60 of longitude weſt from London. It is bounded 
on the north and eaſt, by the Atlantic; on the welt, 
by the rivers Oroonoko and Negroe ; and on the ſouth, 
by the river of Amazons. 

& Tt is now divided between the Spaniards, Dutch, 
French, and Portugueſe ; but except its ſea-coalt, 
and lands adjacent to its rivers, it has hitherto re- 
mained unknown to all but its original natives; and 
even of theſe, it is only the Dutch territories that 
foreigners have any knowledge of; for thoſe of the 
Spaniards, French, and Portugueſe, are inacceſſible 
them. 

« This country, on account of the diverſity and fer- 
tility of its ſoil, and of its vicinity to the equator, 
which paſſes through it, affords almoſt all the pro- 
ductions of the different American countries between 
the tropics, beſides a variety peculiar to itſelf. 
Dutch Guiana was formerly the property of the 


Engliſh, who made ſettlements at Surinam, _— ; 
l 


Oran band. 
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kind of corrupt Engliſh is ſtill ſpoken by the negroes. 
The Dutch took it in the reign of Charles the Second; 
and it was ceded to them by a treaty in 1674, in ex- 
change for what they had poſſeſſed in the province 
now called New York. LE | 

The land for 50 miles up the country from the ſea- 
coſt is flat; and, during the rainy ſeaſons, covered 
two fect high with water. This renders it inconcei- 
vably fertile, the earth, for 12 inches deep, being a 
ſratum of perfect manure : an attempt was once made 
to carry ſome of it to Barbadoes ; but the wood-ants 
ſo much injured the veſſel, that it was never repeated 
The exceſſive richneſs of the ſoil is a diſadvantage, 
for the canes are too Juxuriant to make good ſugar ; 
and, therefore, during the firſt and ſecond crop, are 
converted into rum. 

There are ſome trees on this part; but they are 
ſmall and low, conſiſting chiefly of a ſmall ſpecies of 
palm, intermixed with a Jeaf near 3o feet Jong and 
three feet wide, which grows in cluſters, called a 
Trexlie; and, at the edges of running-water, with 
mangroves. 

Farther inward the country riſes; and the ſoil, 
though ſtill fertile, is leſs durable. It is covered 
with foreſts of valuable timber, that are always green; 
and there are ſome ſandy hills, though no mountains; 
in the French territories, however, there are moun- 
tains, according to the report of the Indians, for they 
have never been viſited by any other people. 

In this country the heat is ſeldom difagreeable : 
the trade-winds by day, the land breezes in the even- 
ing, and the invariable length of the nights, with 
gentle dews, refreſh the air, and render it temperate 
and ſalubrious. There are two wet ſeaſons, and two 
dry, of three months each, in every year; and, du- 
ring more than a month in each wet ſeaſon, the rain 
is inceſſant, The dry ſeaſons commence ſix weeks 
before the equinoxes, and continue fix weeks after, 
The wet ſeaſons are more wholeſome than the dry, 
becauſe the rains keep the waters that cover the low 
lands, next the ſea, freſh and in motion; but during 
the dry ſeaſon it ſtagnates, and, as it waſtes, becomes 
putri4, ſending up very unwholeſome exhalations. 
Bloſſoms, green and ripe fruit, are to be found upon 
the ſame tree in every part of the year. There are 
lome fine white and red agates in Guiana, which re- 
main untouched ; and mines of gold and filver, which 
the Dutch will not ſuffer to be wrought. 

The inhabitants of Guiana are either natives, who 
are of a reddiſh brown or negroes and Europeans; or 
a mixed progeny of theſe in various combinations. 
The natives are divided into different tribes, more or 
leſs enlightened, and poliſned, as they are more or leſs 
remote from the ſettlements of the Europeans. The 
allow polygamy, and have no diviſion of lands. The 
men go to war, hunt, and fiſh; and the women look 
after domeſtic concerns, ſpin, weave, in their faſhion, 
and manage the planting of caſſava and manive, the only 
things which in this country are cultivated by the 
es, Their arms are bows and arrows ; ſhort poi- 
ned arrows, blown threugh a reed, which they uſe 
n hunting; and clubs made of a heavy wood called 
"N-Word, They eat the dead bodies of thoſe that 
are lain in war, and ſell for ſlaves thoſe they take 


* their wars being chiefly undertaken to fur- 
be 
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niſh the European plantations. All the different tribes 
go naked. On particular occahons they wear caps 
of feathers; but, as cold is wholly unknown, they 
cover no part but that which diſtinguiſhes the ſex, 
They are chearful, humane, and friendly; but timid, 
except when heated by liquor, and drunkenneſs is a 
very common vice among them. 

Their houſes conſiſt of four fakes ſet up in a qua- 
drangular form, with croſs poles, bound together by 
ſlit nibbees, and covered with the large leaves called 
troælien. Their life is ambulatory ; and their houſe, 
which is put up and taken down in a few hours, is 
all they have to carry with them, When they remove 
from place to place, which, as they inhabit the banks 
of rivers, they do by water in ſmall canoes, a few 
veſſels of clay made by the women, a flat ſtone on 
which they bake their bread, and a rough ſtone on 
which they grate the roots of the caſſava, a hammock 
and a hatchet, are all their furniture and utenſils; 
moſt of them, however, have a bit of looking-glaſs 
framed in paper, and a comb. 

Their poiſoned arrows are made of ſplinters of a 
hard heavy wood, called cacaris : they are about 12 
inches long, and ſomewhat thicker than a coarſe knit- 
ting needle: one end is formed into a ſharp point; 
round the other is wound ſome cotton, to make it fit 
the bore of the reed through which it is to be blown. 
They will blow theſe arrows 40 yards with abſolute 
certainty of hitting the mark, and with force enough ' 
to draw blood, which is certain and immediate death. 
Againſt this poiſon no antidote is known. The In- 
dians never uſe theſe poiſoned arrows in war, but in 
hunting only, and chiefly againſt the monkies ; the 
fleſh of an animal thus killed may be ſafely eaten, and 
even the poiſon itſelf ſwallowed with impunity. 

GUIAQUIL, a town, bay, and harbour of South 
America, in Perv, and capital of an audience of the 
ſame name. W. Long. 76. 55. 8. Lat. 2. o. 

GUIARA, a ſea-port town of South America, 
and on the Caracca coaſt. The Engliſh attempted 
to take it in 1749 and 1743; but they were repulſed 
both times. W. Long. 66. 5. N. Lat. 10. 35. 

GUICCIARDINI (Franciſco), a celebrated hi- 
ſtorian, born at Florence in 1482. He profeſſed the 
civil law with reputation, and was employed in ſeve- 
ral embaſſies. Leo X. gave him the government of 
Modena and Reggio, and Clement VII. that of Ro- 
magna and Bologna. Guicciardini was alſo lieute- 
nant-general of the pope's army, and diſtinguiſhed 
himſelf by his bravery on ſeveral occaſions ; but Paul 
III. having taken from him the government of Bo- 
logna, he retired to Florence, where he was made 
counſellor of ſtate, and was of great ſervice to the 
houſe of Medicis. He at length retired into the 


country to write his Hiſtory of Italy, which he com- 


poſed in Italian, and which comprehends what pal- 
ſed from the year 1494 to 1532. This hiſtory is 
greatly eſteemed; and was continued by John Baptiſt 
Adriani, his friend. He died in 1540. 
Gvuicciarpixi (Lewis), his nephew, compoſed a 
hiſtory of the Low Countries, and memoirs of the 
affairs of Europe, from 15 30 to 1560. He wrote 


with great ſpirit, againſt the perſecution of the duke 
d' Alva, for which he impriſoned him. Died in 1583. 
GUIDI (Alexander), an eminent Italian poet, 


19 


born 


8 Q 1 


Guido born at Pavia in 1650. Having a deſire to ſee Rome, 


Guilandina. 


— —— — 


he. there attracted the notice of queen Chriſtina of 
Sweden, who retained him at her court ; he beſide 
obtained a conſiderable benefice from pope Inno- 
cent XI. and a penſion from the duke of Parma. 


For a good office he did the ſtare of Milan with prince 


Eugene, he was enrolled among the nobles and de- 
curions of that town; and died in 1712. Nature had 
been kinder to his intellects than to his exterior form; 
his body was ſmall and crooked, his head was large, 
and he was blind of his right eye. A collection of 
his works was publiſhed at Verona in 1726. 

GUIDO (Reni), an illuſtrious Italian painter, 
born at Bologna in 1575. In his early age he was 
the diſciple of Denis Calvert, a Flemiſh maſter of 
good reputation; but afterwards entered himſelf in 
the ſchool of the Caracci. He firſt imitated Ludo- 
vico Caracci ; but fixed- at laſt in a peculiar ſtile of 
his own, that ſecured him the applauſe of his own 
time and the admiration of poſterity. He was much 
Honoured, and lived in ſplendor : but an unhappy at- 
tachment to gaming ruined his circumſtances ; the 
reflection on which brought on a languiſhing diſorder, 
that put an end to his life in 1642. There are ſeve- 
ral deſigns of this great malter in print, etched by 
himſelf. 

GUIENNE, the largeſt province of France, bound- 
ed on the north by Saintogne, Angoumois, and Li- 
moſin; on the eaſt by Limoſin, Auvergne, and Lan- 
guedoc; on the ſouth by the Pyrenees, Lower Na- 
varre, and Bearn; and on the weſt by the ocean. 
Tt is about 225 miles in length, and 200 in breadth. 
It is divided into the Upper and Lower. The Upper 
comprehends Querci, Rouergue, Armagnac, the terri- 
tory of Comminges, and the county of Bigorre. The 
Lower contains Bourdelois, Perigord, Agenois, Con- 
domois, Bazadois, the Lander, Proper Gaſcony, and the 
diftrit of Labour. The principal rivers are, the 
Garonne, the Adour, the Tarn, the Aveirou, and 
the Lot. Bourdeaux is the capital town. 

GUILANDINA, the NvickAx TREE; a genus 
of the monogynia order, belonging to the decandria 
claſs of plants. 

Species. 1. The bonduc, or yellow nickar. 2. The 
bonducella, or gray nickar. Theſe are climbing plants, 
natives of the Weſt Indies, where they riſe to the height 
of twelve or fourteen feet: the flowers come out at 
the wings of the ſtalks ; and are compoſed of five con- 
cave yellow petals. They are ſucceeded by pods 
about three inches long and two broad, cloſely armed 
with flender ſpines, opening with two valves, each 
incloſing two hard ſeeds about the ſize of children's 
marbles, of a yellowiſh colour. 3. The moringa, or 
morunga nickar, is a native of the iſland of Ceylon, 
and ſome places on the Malabar coaft. It riſes to the 
height of 25 or zo feet, having flowers produced in 
looſe bunches from the fide of the branches, and com- 
poſed of an unequal number of petals- 

Culture and Uſes. Theſe plants being natives of 
warm climates, require to be kept through the winter 
in a ſtove in this country. They are propagated by 
ſeeds; but thoſe of the firſt ſort are ſo hard, that 
unleſs they are ſoaked two or three days in water be- 
fore they are put into the ground, or placed under 
the pots in the tan-bed to ſoften their covers, they 
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will remain for years without vegetating.— Th 

of the third ſort are ſcraped — 5 3 
by the inhabitants of Ceylon and Malabar as thoſe of 
horſe-radiſh are in Europe. The wood dyes a beau. 
tifal blue colour. 

GUILD, (from the Saxonguildan, to « pay”), ſig - 
nifies a fraternity or company, becauſe every one was 
gildare, i. e. to pay ſomething towards the charge 
and ſupport of the company. As to the original 
of theſe guilds or companies, it was a law among the 
Saxons, that every freeman of fourteen years of age 
ſhould find ſureties to keep the peace, or be commit. 
ted; upon which the neighbours entered into an aſſo. 
ciation, and became bound for each other, either to 
produce him who committed any offence, or to make 
ſatisfaction to the injured party: in order to this, 
they raiſed a ſum among themſelves, which they put 
into a common ſtock ; out of which they, upon occa- 
ſion, made a pecuniary compenſation according to 
the quality of the offence committed. Theſe guilds 
are now companies joined together, with laws and 
orders made by themſelves, 5 the licence of the 
prince. | 

GviLD, in the royal borovghs of Scotland, is ſtill 
uſed for a company of merchants, who are ſreemen of 
the borough. See BorovGn. 

Every royal borough has a dean of guild, who is 
the next magiſtrate below the bailiff. He judges of 
controverſies among men concerning trade; diſputes 
between inhabitants touching buildings, lights, water- 
courſes, and other nuiſances ; calls courts, at which 
his brethren of the guild are bound to attend; ma- 
* the common ſtock of the guild ; and amerces and 
collects fines. 

Gump, Gild, or Geld, is alſo uſed among our 
ancient writers, for a compenſation, or mulct, for a 
fault committed. 

GvuiLtD-Zall, the chief hall of the city of London, 
for holding of courts, and for the meeting of the Jord- 
mayor and commonalty, in order to make laws and 
ordinances for the welfare and regulation of the city. 

Dean of Guild, in Scots law, a magiſtrate of a royal 
borough, who is head of the merchant-company. 
gee Law, No clviii. 11. 

GUILDFORD, or Gur prop, a borough-town 
of Surry, ſituated on the river Wye, thirty-miles 
ſouth-weſt of London. It ſends two members to 
parliament, Long. o. 40. N. Lat. 51. 16. 

GUILLEMOT, in ornithology. See CoLyMBUs. 

GUILLIM, (John), of Welſh extraction, was born 
in Herefordſhire, about the year 1565. Having 
completed his education at Brazen- noſe college, Ox- 
ford, he became a member of the college of arms in 
London; aud was made rouge croix purſuivant, in 
which poſt he died in 1621. He publiſhed, in 1610, 
a celebrated work, intitled the Diſplay of Heraldry, folio, 
which has gone through many editions. To the fifth, 
which came out in 1679, was added 4 treatiſe of 
honour civil and military, by captain John Loggan- 

GUINEA, a large tra& of country lying along 
the welt fide of the continent of Africa. It is divided 
into the upper and lower, the latter of which is alſo 
called Congo. See Cox Go. Theſe two together, rec 
koning from Cape Togrin, near the mouth of the 
river Sierra Leoni in N. Lat. 90 18', to Cape 75 
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ined. "og the ſea-coalt, and many more, if we reckon all 


the turnings, windings, and bays. As for its inland 
extent, it is not eaſy to aſcertain it. ; 

As all this country lies between the tropics, the air 
exceſſively hot, eſpecially from the beginning of Sep- 
tember to the end of March, which, with the coolneſs 
of the nights, the frequent thick, ftinking, ſulphu- 
reous milts, and the periodical rains, when the flat 
country is overflowed, makes it very unhealthy, eſpe- 
cially to Europeans, to whom it is generally fatal. 
The winds on the coaſt of Guinea Proper ſet from 
weſt to caſt, directly contrary to the trade-winds, ex- 
cept in the rainy ſeaſon, between the vernal and au- 
tumnal equinox, when they have violent ſtorms of 
wind, with terrible thunder and lightning : and theſe 
winds blowing from the ſouth, the ſhipping on the 
coaſt at this time are in great — of being wreck - 
ed; and, even in the calmeſt weather, there is always 
ſuch a ſurf beating upon the ſhore, that ĩt is very diffi- 
cult and dangerous landing. As to the face of the 
country, a variey of hills, valleys, woods, and plains, 
are ſcen all along the coaſt, intermixed with bogs and 
moraſſes. 
The animals of Guinea are the ſame as thoſe of 
Caffraria; but their grain is different. Here is no 
wheat; but plenty of Guinea grain, rice, maiz, or 
Indian corn. There are no grapes here; but the 
palm-tree affords them: wine, and their cocoa-nuts 
a pleaſant drink, Here are alſo oranges and lemons, 
plantains, pomegranates, tamarinds, pine- apples, and 
other tropical fruits, 
Of foreſt-trees they have a great variety, which 
grow to a prodigious height and bulk ; ſome of them 
being excellent timber, and having a very beautiful 
grain. 
Their metals are gold, er, and iron. The 
gold is found by the natives in the ſands of their 
rivulets in duſt; ſometimes they meet with large 
pieces, but there are no gold mines open, and poſ- 
bly there may be no mines of that metal. As it is 
found waſhed down into the brooks and rivulets in 
every place our people bring it from, it ſeems pro- 
bable that it lies pretty near the ſurface. There is 
plenty of ſalt on the Guinea coaſt; which they make 
by letting the ſalt- water into ſhallow pans in the dry 
ſcaſons, and the ſun exhaling the water, the ſalt is left 
at bottom, 
_ Beſides gold, ivory, and ſlaves, this country affords 
indigo, wax, gum-ſenega, gum-tragacanth, and a va- 
nety of other gums and drugs. Theſe articles may 
be had in moſt parts of this extenſive coaſt, but chiefly 
in Proper Guinea, | 

Of mountains in Guinea, the moſt remarkable are 
thoſe of Sierra Leoni. The principal capes are thoſe 


Ann's, Cape Palmas, and Cape Three-Points, Cape 
Formoſa, Cape Monte, Cape St. John, Cape Lopas, 
Cape Lede, and Cape Negro. The chief bays are 
the Cyprian or Cintra Bay, and the Bite of Guinea. 

the rivers, the moſt conſiderable are thoſe of 
Coanzo and Ambriſi, the Zaara, the Lunde, the 
imeron, the Formoſa, the Volta, the Sierra Leon, 
ind the Sherbro. All theſe run from eaſt to weſt, 
except the Volta, which runs from north to ſouth), 


1 


o in 8. Lat. 16 457 extend about 2500 miles a- and fall into the Atlantic. 


of Cape Blanco, Cape Verd, Cape Leon, Cape St. 
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The natives of Guinea, deſcended from the original 
inhabitants, are all negroes, well known by their flat 
noſes, thick lips, and ſhort woolly hair ; though there 
are among them many camps or villages of Arabs, 
who are of a tawny complexion ; and there is a mixed 
breed of Mulattoes, proceeding from the commerce 
of the Portugueſe and natives, who are almoſt as dark 
as the negroes. 

As to their habits, the common people have ge- 
nerally only a cloth about their middle ; but people 
of condition have another over their ſhoulders, and are 
adorned with abundance of rings, and bracelets of 
gold, ivory, or copper: the arms, legs, and a great 
part of the bodies of the men are naked; but the wo- 
men are veiled, when they go abroad, 

The Eurropeans tell us, that the natives have ge- 
nerally more wit than honeſty, frequently mixing 
their gold with baſe metal: but there is reaſon to 
ſuſpect, that the little tricks and cheats they uſe in 
trade have been taught them by the Chriſtians with 
whom they traffic; and if the women are lewd, they 
are not worſe than thoſe that accuſe them, who firſt 
_ them to incontinence, and then reproach them 
or it. 

Every family almoſt in Guinea make their own 
tools and utenfils : they are all ſmiths, carpenters, and 


| maſons ; building their own houſes or huts, which are, 


indeed, of very flight materials; and, till the Euro- 
peans brought them hammers, &c. one ftone ſerved 


them for an anvil, and another for a hammer. The 


women manage all the huſbandry, as well as their 
domeſtic affairs: they dig, ſow, plant, and bring in 
the harveſt, while the huſband looks on : ſo that the 
more wives a man has, the richer he is ſaid to be in 
this country; and ſome negroes on the coaſt make 
money by letting out their wives; and, indeed, they 
make little difference between their wives and their 
ſlaves. 

The ſmall-pox is as fatal to the negroes as the 
plague, and worms are an epidemical diſtemper ; not 
thoſe in the ſtomach and bowels ; but a ſpecies that 
are found between the ſkin and the fleſh, and give the 


Guinea. 


patient extreme pain, till they are drawn out: which 


is an operation that ſometimes takes a month to per- 
form; for, if they attempt to draw it out too haſtily, 
the worm breaks, and rots in the fleſh, or breaks out 
in another place. Some negroes have nine or ten of 
theſe worms in their ſkin at once, and the Europeans 
are not entirely free from them. A greedy ravenous 
appetite is alſo reckoned among the diſeaſes of the 
Guinea negroes; and the venereal diſcaſe is often 
fatal to them, having no effectual methods of cure of 
their own : nor are the wounds they receive in the 
field of Mars leſs dangerous than the other, eſpecially 
if the bones are ſhattered ; for they can cure only or- 
dinary fleſh-wounds, which they do by applying 
oultices of herbs. The negroes are ſeldom long- 
lived, though they are generally healthful while they 
live, | 
The diſtempers the Europeans are ſubje& to on 
this coaſt are fevers, fluxes, and colics, which are 
occaſioned by indifferent water and bad air; their 
ſettlements lying near the coaſt, where the fogs aud 
ſeams ariſing | Son the ooze and ſalt-marſhes, and 
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Guinea. the ſtinking fiſh the natives dry on the beach, corrupt 


the air, aud render it fatal to the foreigners. The 
moſt temperate men find it difficult to preſerve their 
health; but a great many haſten their death by their 
intemperance, or negligence, expoling themſelves to 
the cold air in the evening, after a very hot day. 
This ſudden change, from one extreme to the other, 
has often very bad effects in hot climates. 

As to religion, the natives generally acknowledge 
one Supreme Being, that created the univerſe ; and 
yet pay him no manner of worſhip or adoration, never 
praying to him, or giving him thanks for any thing 
they enjoy. They believe he is too far exalted above 
poor mortals to take notice of them ; and therefore 
pray to a multitude of inferior deities, of which there 
are ſome common to whole nations, and yet every 
man has a god of his own chooſing beſides. 

In Guinea there are ſome ſovereign princes, whoſe 
dominions are very extenſive, rich, powerful, and 
themſelves arbitrary, limited by no laws, or any other 
reſtraint; and there are many others, to whom the 
Dutch and other Europeans have given the name of 
kings, whoſe dominions do not exceed the bounds of 
an ordinary pariſh, and whoſe power and revenues 
are proportionably mean. 

The country of Guinea-Proper extends from Cape 
Palmas to the river Volta, about an hundred and fifty 
leagues along the ſea-coaſt, which bounds it to the 
ſouth. The Europeans divide it into two parts, the 
Tooth and the Gold Coaſt ; the former extending from 
Cape Palmas to the river Sueira da Caſta, 18 miles 
welt of the river Mancha, by iome called Rio Cobre, 
and Aukeber; and the latter from thence to the river 
Volta. : 

The Tooth, Ivory, or Quaqua Coaſt, is ſo called 
from the great plenty of elephants teeth found there. 
According to Dapper, the inhabitants of this coaſt, 
though they ſeem the moſt barbarous and ſavage peo- 
ple of all Guinea, are really the moſt civilized and the 
moſt reaſonable, and paſs for fuch among their neigh- 
bours. When they come to trade with any ſhip, they 
take ſome water into their hands, and let a few drops 
of it fall into their eyes; which 1s a kind of oath, by 
which they intimate, that they would rather loſe their 
eye-light than cheat thoſe they trade with. They 
are no leſs averſe to drunkenneſs than to fraud; and 
though their country produces numbers of palm-trees, 
yet they drink no palm-wine, but only a certain li- 


quor, called bord9n, or tombo-wine, which they mix 


with water. Their chief manufactures and trade con- 
ſiſt in cotton habits, which are called Quaqua gowns, 
and are made of five or fix breadths ſewed together. 


One of the fundamental laws of this country is, that 


every one is obliged to continue all his life-time in the 
condition in which he was born; ſo that one whoſe fa- 
ther was a fiſherman, for inſtance, can never become 
any thing elſe but a fiſherman, and ſo of all other trades 
and profeſſions. 

The Gold-coaſt had its name given it by the Portu- 
gueſe, from the immenſe quantity of that precious 
metal it produces : the ſame reaſon has made all the 
other nations of Europe retain the ſame appellation, 
According to the belt charts, the fituation of the Gold- 
coaſt is between 4% zo! and 89 north latitude, and 
10 and $2? 4 of longitude, beginning at the river 


Ankobar, and extending to the Rio Volta, that is, Oni 


about 130 leagues from welt to eaſt. The beginnin 
of the Gold- coaſt, however, is placed by many at Rio 
de Suicro da Coſta, near Iſnui, that being the fir(t 
place where gold is found; and the end at Lay, in 
the country of Lampi, three or four leagues from Akra 
becauſe there the gold is procured but accidentally, 
from a people called Amabo, inhabiting the more 
diſtant interior country. | 

This coaſt contains à variety of different kingdoms 
and ftates, viz, Adomir, called likewiſe Sau, and 4. 
vina: Axim, Ankobar, Adom, likewiſe called Lit. 
tle Intaſſan, or Warſhes; Jabi, or Jabs; Commendo 
or Guaifo : Fetu, Sabo, Fantin, Ackron, Agonna, 
or Anguirra; Amra, or Aquambus, Lubbade, and 
Ningo, or Lampi. Each of the above diviſions, pro- 
vinces, or kingdoms, have one, two, or more towns or 
villages on the ſea-coaſt, between or under the Eu- 
ropean forts and ſettlements. Eight of them are real 
monerchies, having their own proper kings, wha, he. 
fore the arrival of the Europeans, were called caplains; 
the reſt are republics, governed by magiltrates, who 
are ſubject to the laws, and periodical changes. Upon 
the river Cobre or Ankbobar, and in the country of 
that name, which is properly the firſt country of the 
Gold-coalt, there are a number of towns, in the three 
provinces of Ankobar, Aborre] or Abocro, and E- 
guira. The firſt is a monarchy ; the two latter repu- 
blics. For a number of years the Dutch had a fort at 
Eguira; and their gold trade, befides what they drew 
from the neighbouring countries, was very conſidera- 
ble, this canton having its own proper mines; but loſt 
all their footing in the country by a quarrel with the 
Negroes. 

New Guix zA, a long and narrow iſland of the 
Eaſt Indies, very imperfectly known. It was ſuppo- 
ſed to be connected with New- Holland, until Captain 
Cook diſcovered the ſtrait which ſeparates them. New 
Guinea, including Papua, its north-weſtern part, 
(which according to Bougainville's conjecture is ſe- 
parated from it by a ſtrait) reaches from the equator 
to the twelfth degree of ſouth latitude, and from 131 
to 150 deg. eaſt longitude; in one part it does not ap- 
per to be above fifty miles broad. It was firſt vili- 
ted by an European ſhip in 1529. Saavedra, a Por- 
tugueſe, who made the diſcovery of the north - weſt 
part of this country, called it Terra de Papuas or Pa- 
por. Van Schouten, a Dutch diſcoverer, afterwards 
gave the name of New-Guinea to its ſouth-weſtern 
part. Admiral Roggewain allo touched here; and 
before him Dampier, 1 January 1700. Captain 
Cook made the coaſt of New- Guinea, in latitude 6 
deg. 15. min. longitude 138. eaſt, on the 3d of Sep- 
tember, and landed in the pinnace, accompanied by 
Mr Banks, Doctor Solander, nine of the ſhip's crew, 
and ſervants well armed, and leaving two ſeamen to 
take care of the boat advanced ſome little way up 
the country; but coming to the ſkirts of a thic 
wood, they judged it prudent to proceed no further, 
leſt they ſhould fall into an ambuſcade of the natives» 
and their retreat to the boat be cut off, Having ad. 
vanced about a quarter of a mile from the boat, thre? 
Indians ruſhed out of the wood with a hideous not! 
they threw their darts, and ſhowed ſuch a hoſtile dil. 


poſition, that the party, to prevent the deſirucued 7 
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G U I 
theſe people, returned to the boat, as they had no in- 
tention forcibly to invade their country, either to gra- 
ify their appetites or curiolity, and it was evident no- 
thing could be done upon friendly terms. When they got 
on board the boat, they rowed along the ſhore, and the 
number of Indians aſſembled ſeemed to be between 
fxty and a hundred. They made much the ſame ap- 
pearance as the New- Hollanders, being ſtark naked, 
and their hair cropped ſhort. All the while they were 
ſhouting defiance, and throwing ſomething out of their 
hand which burat exactly like gun-powder, but made 
no report 3 what theſe fires were, or for what purpoſe 
intended, could not be gneſſed at; thoſe who diſchar- 

ed them had in their hands a ſhort piece of ſtick, 
polibly a hollow cane, which they ſwung fidewiſe 
from them, and immediately fire and ſmoke iſſued, ex- 
actly reſembling the diſcharge of a muſket, and of 
no longer duration. This wonderful phænomenon 
was obſerved from the ſhip ; and the deception was ſo 
great, that the people on board thought they had 
nre-arms, and event in the boat, if they had not been 
ſo near as that, they muſt have heard the report, if 
there had been any, they ſhould have thought they had 
been firing volleys. After looking at them atteutively 
ſome time, without making any notice of their flaſh- 
ing and vociferation, the ſailors fired ſome muſkets o- 
ver their heads. Upon hearing the balls rattle among 
the trees, they walked leiſurely away, and the boat 
returned to the ſhip. Upon examining ſome weapons 
which the natives had thrown, they were found to 


be light darts, about four feet long, very ill made, 


of a reed or bamboo cane, and pointed with hard 
wood, in which there were many barbs. They were 
diſcharged with great force, for at Gxty yards diſ- 
tance they went beyond the party ; but in what man- 
ner they were thrown could not be exactly ſeen. But 
the general opinion was, that they were thrown with a 
ſtick in the manner practiſed by the New-Hollan- 
ders, | 

The land here is very low, as is every other part of the 
eoaſt; but it is covered with a luxuriance of wood and 
herbage that can ſcarcely be conceived, Here the 
cocoa-nut, plantain, and bread-fruit, flouriſh in the 
higheſt perfection. 

GUINEA is alſo the name of a Britiſh gold coin, 
value 11. 1 ſh. Sterling. 

Guixta Hen, in ornithology. See Numidia. 

Gvinta-Pig, in zoology. See Mus. 

GUIPUSCOA, the north-eaſt divifion of the pro- 
vince of Biſcay in Spain, fituated on the confines of 
Navarre, 

GUISE, ſmall town of France, in Picardy, and in 
Tierache, with a very ſtrong caitle, and the title of 
a duchy, It is ſeated on the river Ouſe, in E. Lon. 
3. 42. N. Lat. 49. 54. 

GUISE (Henry) of Lorrain, duke of Guiſe, (el- 
deft ſon of Francois of Lorrain duke of Guiſe) me- 
morable in the hiſtory of France as a gallant officer; 

ut an imperious, turbulent, ſeditious ſubje&, who 
placed himſclf at the head of an armed force, and cal - 


led his rebel band, The League. The plan was for- 


med by the cardinal, his younger brother; and un- 


der the pretext of defending the Roman Catholic re- 


igion, the king Henry III. and the freedom of the 


kate, againſt the deſigu of the Huguenots, or French 
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Proteſtants, they carried on a civil war, maſſacred the Guitttar 


Hugenots, and governed the king, who forbid his 
appearance at Paris: but Guiſe now became an open 
rebel, entered the city againſt the King's expreſs or- 
der, and put to the ſword all who oppoſed him ; the 
{ſtreets being barricadoed to prevent his progrels, 
this fatal day 1s called in the French hiſtory, The 
day of the barricades. Maſters of Paris, the policy 
of the Guiſes failed them: for they ſuffered the king 
to eſcape to Blois, though he was deſerted in bis pa- 
lace at Paris by his very guards. At Blois, Henry 
convened an aſſembly of the ſtates of France; the 
duke of Guiſe had the boldneſs to appear to a ſum- 


mons ſent him for that purpoſe; a forced reconcilia- 


tion took place between him and the kiug, by the 


advice of this aſſembly ; but it being accidentally diſ- 
covered, that Guiſe had formed a plan to dethrone the 
king, that weak monarch, inſtead of reſolutely bring- 
ing him to juſtice, had him privately aſſaſſinated, De- 
cember 23, 1558, in the 38th year of his age. 
brother the cardinal ſhared the fame fate the next day. 

GUITTFAR, Gv1iTarka, a muſical inftrument of the 
ſtringed kind, with five double rows of ſtrings; of which 
thoſe that are baſs are in the middle, except it be for 
the burthen, an octave lower than the fourth. This 
inſtrument was firſt uſed in Spain, and by the Ita- 
lians. In the former country it is ſt ill greatly in vogue. 
There are few of that nation who cannot play on the 
guittar; and with this inſtrument they ſerenade their 
miltreſſes at night. At Madrid, and other cities in 
that country, it is common to meet in the ſtreets young 
men equipped with a guittar and a dark Janthorn, 
who, taking their ſtation under the windows, fing, 
and accompany their voices with this inſtrument ; and 
there is ſcarce an artiſicer or day-labourer in any of 
the cities or principal towns, who does not entertain 
himſelf with his guittar. oY 

GULES, in heraldry, a corruption of the French 
word geules, which in this ſcience ſigniſies red, and 
is repreſented in engraving by perpendicular lines. It 
may ſerve of itfelf to denote martial proweſs, bold- 
neſs, and hardineſs: for the ancients uſed this colour 
to make themſelves terrible to their enemies, to ſtir u 
magnanimity, and to prevent the ſeeing of blood, by 
the likeneſs of the colours; for which reaſon perhaps 
it is uſed by the Engliſn. But, according to G. Leigh, 
if this tincture is compounded with 


Or. Deſire. 
Arg. Envy. 
Azu. & og | Ardour. 
Ver. S. Streugth. 
Pur. | Juſtice. 
Sab.) LWcearineſs. 


This colour is by the generality of the Engliſh be- 
ralds ranked before azure; but French heralds, N. 
Upton and his followers, prefer azure to it. 

GULL, in ichthyology. See LARus. 

GULF, a broad and capacious bay comprehended be- 
tween two promontories, and ſometimes taking the name 
of a /ea hen it is very extenſive; but particularly when it 


only communicates with the ſea by means of a ſtreight. 


Such are the Euxine or Black Sea, otherwiſe called 
the Gulf” of Conſtantinople; the Adriatic Sea, called 
allo th: Gulf of Venice; the gulf of Sidra near Bar- 
bary ; and the gulf of Lions near France. All thee 

gulfs 
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gulfs are in the Mediterranean. There are, beſides the 
gulf of Mexico, the gulf of St Lawrence, and the 

ulf of California, which are in North America. 
pere are alſo the gulf of Perſia, otherwiſe called he 
Red Sea, between Perſia and Arabia; the gulf of 
Bengal in India ; and the gulfs of Cochinchina and 
Kamtſchatka, near the countries of the ſame name. 
See 2d Plate CXVI. 

The word comes from the French go//e, and that 
from the Italian geh, which ſignify the ſame. Some 
deduce theſe further from the Greek , which 
Guiſhart again derives from the Hebrew 2, gob. Du 
Cange derives them from the barbarous Latin gul/um, 
or gul/us, which ſignify the ſame thing. 

GUM {Gumma ), in medicine, is a tumour ariſing out 
vf the ſubſtance of a bone; it is ſo ſoft as to yield to the 
finger. When theſe tumours are harder they are called 
tophs; when harder ſtill, they receive the name of 
odes e but the hardeſt tumours in bones are exgſteſe r. 
In venereal patients ſuch tumours often happen on the 
head, and even in the middle of the moſt ſolid bones. 
They ſeem to be produced when the veſſels running 
between the bony laminæ, being either obſtructed or 
inflamed, are dilated, and ſo raiſe the incumbent la- 
minæ. Perhaps the bone degenerates too into a mor- 
bid ſoftneſs. A ſoftneſs of the bones ſometimes ſuc- 
ceeds abſceſſes of the adjacent parts; and ſometimes 
the origin of the diſorder is lodged in the ſubſtance of 
the bone, eſpecially in the lues venerea ; gummata 
have, however, been diſcovered, when no ſuch adequate 
cauſe could be obſerved. 

Gum (Gummi), is a concrete vegetable juice, of 
no particular ſmell or taſte, becoming viſcous and te- 
nacious when moiſtened with water; totally diſſolving 
in water into a liquid, more or Jeſs glutinous in pro- 
portion to the quantity of the gum; not diſſolving in 
vinous ſpirits or in oils; burning in the fire to a black 
coal, without melting or catching flame; ſuffering no 
diſſipation in the heat of boiling water. 

The true gums are gum arabic, gum tragacanth, 


um ſenega, the gum of cherry and plum trees, and 
fach like. All elſe have more or leſs of reſin in 
them. 


The virtues of gums are ſimilar to all mucilaginous 
ſubſtances in general, vegetable and animal; the more 
tenacious, glutinous, vegetable productions are called 


gums, thoſe that are leſs ſo are mucilages. The firſt 


diſtil naturally from trees, the ſecond are the produce 
of art. 

Gum Arabic, called alſo Gum Acanthinum, Gum 
Thebaicum, Gum Serapionis, and the true Gum Acacia. 
It exſudes from the Egyptian acacia, or thorn-tree, 
whoſe fruit affords the inſpiſſated juice of that name. 
It is brought from Turkey in ſmall irregular maſſes, 
of a clear whitiſh, or very pale yellow colour. 

The gum ſenega is generally fold for it; but they 
are thus diſtinguiſhed : the gum arabic is in whitiſh 
tranſparent pieces, and is dry and brittle; but the gum 
ſenega is clammy, tenacious, rougher, of a deeper co- 
tour, and in larger pieces. 

The gum does not diſſolve in ſpirit, nor in oil: yet 
when it is ſoftened with water into a mucilage, it is eaſily 
miſcible with both; alſo with reſins, and renders them 
miſcible with water. Dr Grew was uſed to mix eſſen- 
tial oil with water by means of gum arabic; and in 
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the Lond. Med. Obſ. and Inq. vol. i. a variety of ex. 
eriments are inſerted, by which it appears that oils 
both expreſſed and diltilled, reſins, balſams, &c. ma 
by the — means be mixed uniformly with water 5 
with ſpirit. Alkaline ſalts both fixed ang volatile, 
though they render pure oil miſcible with water, pre- 
vent the mixture of gum with oil. Acids do not in 
. ogg prevent the effect of the gum in this parti- 
ular. 

Animal glues have the general qualities of the ve- 
getable gums ; with this difference, that the former 
are more nutrimental, and apt to run into a potrid 
ſtate. Conſidered as the ſubjects of chemiſtry, their 
difference is very great: thoſe of the animal kind are 
changed by fire into a volatile alkaline ſalt, and a 
fetid oil; the vegetable into an acid liquor, and a ve 
minute portion of oily matter conſiderably Jeſs fetid 
than the former. 

The medical character of gnm arabic is its gluti- 
nous quality, in confequence of which it ſerves to in- 
craſſate and obtund thin acrid humours, ſo proves 
uſeful in tickling coughs, alvine fluxes, hoarſneffes, in 
fluxes of the belly with gripes, and where the mucus 
is abraded from the bowels or from the urethra. In 
a dyſuria the true gum arabic is more cooling than 
the other ſimple gums, ſo ſhould be preferred, 

One ounce of gum arabic renders a pint of water 
conſiderably glutinous ; four ounces gives it a thick 
ſyrupy confiſtence : but for mucilage, one part gum to 
two parts water is required; and for ſome purpoſes 
an equal proportion will be neceſſary. 

In Dr Percival's Eſſays we have the following cu- Vl |. 
rious account, by Mr Henry, of the faculty which this 50 © 
gum hath of diſſolving and keeping ſuſpended in water 
not only refinous but alſo other ſubſtances, which 
ſhould ſeem not likely to be at all affeQed by it. 

«© One ſcruple of balſam of tolu, rubbed with half 
an ounce of diftilled rain-water, added gradually to it, 
for 15 minutes, formed a mixture, which on ſtanding 
about a minute ſubſided, but re- united by ſhaking ; 
being ſet by a few days, the balſam became a concrete 
maſs, not again miſcible by ſhaking up the bottle. 
The ſame quantity required more trituration to mix it 
with common pump-water. One ſcruple of the ſame, 
rubbed with 15 grains of gum arabic, was nearly as 
long in perfectly uniting with half an ounce of diſtilled 
water, as that without the gum. This was perhaps 
owing to the latter piece being more refinous ; how- 
ever, though on long ſtanding there was a ſmall ſedi- 
ment, it immediately reunited a week after by agita- 
tion. Fifteen grains of balſam capivi united very 
ſmoothly with half an ounce of diſtilled water, by the 
medium of three grains of gum arabic. Five grains of 
the gum were not ſo effectual with pump-water. Bal- 
ſam Peru ten drops, with gum arabic three grains, 
diſtilled water half an ounce, formed a neat white e- 
mulſion, but with common water a very unequal mix - 
ture. Gum myrrh powdered, that there might be no 
difference in the ſeveral quantities uſed, half a ſcruple, 
diſſolved readily with gum arabic three grains, in bot 
kinds of water, and even mixed with them by longer 
trituration without any medium, but more eafily wil 
diftilled than common ſpring water. Olibanum, mats 
tich, gum guaiacum, and galbagum, may likewiſe 
mixed with water by rubbing, without any gum Fel 
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bie or egg- The ſpring · water made uſe of in theſe 


experiments was very aluminous. 

« In the making of all che ſaline preparations, when 
any conſiderable quantities of water are uſed, diſtilled 
or pure rain or river water is greatly to be preferred: 
for the calcareous, aluminous, and ſelenitical matter, 
which ſo much abounds in moſt ſpring water, WII 
render any ſalt diſſolved in it very impure. 

« The ſolution of crude mercury with mucilage of 
gum arabic being ſo eaſily accompliſhed ; and it being 
very diſagreeable to many patients, and to ſome almoſt 
impoſſible, to ſwallow pills, boluſes, or electuaries; I 
was induced to try whether calomel, cinnabar, and the 
other heavy and metalline bodiescommonly adminiſter- 
ed only under theſe forms, might not by. the ſame 
means be rendered miſcible with water, ſo as to be gi- 
ven more agreeably in a liquid form. I accordingly 
rubbed ten grains of cinnabar of antimony and a ſcruple 
of gum arabic, with a ſufficient quantity of diſtilled 
water to form a mucilage, and added a drachm of ſim- 
ple ſyrup, and three drachms more of water. This 
makes an agreeable little draught ; and having ſtood 
about half an hour without depoſiting any ſediment, I 
added three drachms more of water to it; and notwith- 
ſtanding the mucilage was rendered ſo much more di- 
Jute, very little of the cinnabar ſubſided, even after it 
had ſtood ſome days. 

Steel ſimply prepared, and prepared tin, were both 
mixed with water by their own weight of gum arabic, 
and remained ſuſpended, except a very ſmall portion of 
2 which was not reduced to a ſufficiently fine 
powder. 

« Five grains of calomel were mixed with two 
drachms of diftilled water, and half a drachm of ſimple 


ſyrup, by means of five grains of gum arabic, which 


kept it ſufficiently ſuſpended : a double quantity of the 
gum preſerved the mixture uniform {till longer. In this 
torm it will be much more eaſily given to children, than 
in ſyrups, conſerves, &c. as a great part of it is gene- 
rally walted, in forcing thoſe viſcid vehicles into them; 
and it may be joined with ſcammony and other reſinous 
purgatives by the ſame method, and of theſe perhaps 
the gum arabic would be the beſt corrector. 

Gum arabic likewiſe greatly abates the diſagree- 
able talte of the corroſive ſublimate, mixed with water 
mitead of brandy ; and (from the few trials I have 
made) fits eaſier on the ſtomach, and will not be ſo apt 
to betray the patient by the ſmell of the brandy. 

Mr Plenck, who firſt inſtructed us in the method 
of mixing quickfilver with mucilage, obſerves, (and 
experience confirms the truth of it), that this prepa- 
ration is not ſo apt to bring on a ſpitting as the ar- 
gent. viv. mixed by any other medium, or as the ſa- 
line and other mercurial preparations.— How far the 
theory by which he accounts for it may be juſt, is not 
of much importance; but it may perhaps be worth 
_ to inquire whether it would not be equally ef- 
ecdual in preventing calomel, and the other prepara- 
tons of mercury, from affecting the mouth.— If ſo, is 

not improper, where a ſalivation is intended, to give 
emulſions with gum arabic and other mucilaginous li- 
E. for the patient's common drink, as by that means 
2M pitting may be retarded? And on the contrary, 

In not be a uſeful medicine to diminiſh the diſ- 


| Uarge when too copious ? 
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« The following caſe may in ſome meaſure ſerve to Gum, 
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confirm the above obſervation.— A gentleman, always 
eaſily affected by mercurials, having taken about 26 
grains of calomel in doſes from one to three grains, not- 
withſtanding he was purged every third day, was ſud- 
denly ſeized with a ſalivation. He ſpat plentifully, his 
breath was very fetid, teeth looſe, and his gums, fau- 
ces, and the margin of his tongue, greatly ulcerated 
and inflamed. He was directed to uſe the following 
gargle. B. Gum. arab. Pager ſolve in aque font. 
bullient.-ſelib. & adde mel. roſac. unc. unam. M. ft. 
gargar. And to drink freely of a ptiſan prepared with 
ag. hord. lib. ij. gum. arabic. unc. ij. nitr. pur. drachm. 
tj. ſacchar. all. unc. 7. 

« His purgative was repeated the ſucceeding morn- 
ing. The next day his gums were leſs inflamed ; but 
the ſloughs on his tongue, &c. were ſtill as foul : his 
ſpitting was much the ſame: he had drank about a pint 
of the ptiſan,—Some /þt. uitrioli was added to the 
gargle.—From this day to the fourth, he was purged 
every day without effect - his ſalivation ſtill continued, 
— his mouth was no better—he had neglected the muci- 
laginous drink—This evening he was perſuaded to drink 
about a pint of it which remained, and he had it re- 
peated, and drank very freely of it that night. On 
the fifth morning, the purgative was again repeated. 
Though it operated very Title, yet the change was 
very . his mouth was nearly well, and his 
ptyaliſm greatly decreaſed — The ptiſan was repeated; 
and on the ſixth day, being quite well, he was permitted 
to go abroad,” 

In Mr Haſſelquiſt's travels we have an inſtance of 
the extraordinary nutritive virtues of this gum. © The 
Abyſlinians, (ſays he), make a journey every year to 
Cairo, to ſell the products of their country. They muſt 
travel over terrible deſarts, and their journey depends 
as much on the weather as a voyage at fea; conſe- 
quently they know as little as a ſeaman how long they 
muſt be on their journey; and the neceſſaries of life 
may chance to fail them when the journey laſts too 
long. This happened to the Abyſſinian caravan in the 
year 1740, their proviſions being conſumed when 
they had ſtill two months to travel. They were then 
obliged to ſearch for ſomething among their merchan- 
diſe, wherewith they might ſupport nature ; and found 
nothing more proper than gum Arabic, of which they 
had carried a conſiderable quantity along with them. 
This ſerved to ſupport above 1000 perſons for two 
months; and the caravan at laſt arrived at Cairo with- 


out any great loſs of people, either by hunger or 
diſeaſes.“ 


Gum Seneca, is a gum extremely reſembling gum 


Arabic. It is brought te us from the country through 
which the river Senega runs, in looſe or ſingle drops; 
but theſe are much larger than thoſe of the gum ara- 
bic uſually are; ſometimes it is of the bigneſs of an 
egg, and ſometimes much larger : the ſurface 1s very 
rough, or wrinkled ; and appears much leſs bright 
than the inner ſubſtance, where the maſſes are broken. 
It has no ſmell, and ſcarce any taſte. We are not ac- 
quainted with the tree which produces it. The vir- 
tues of it are the ſame with the gum arabic z but it is 
rarely uſed in medicine, unleſs as mixed with the gum 
arabic : the dyers and other artificers conſume the great 
quantities of it that are annually imported hither. The 

Negroes 
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neproes diſſolve it in milk, and in that ſtate make it 
a principal ingredient in many of their diſhes, and of- 
ten feed on it thus alone. 
Gun Tragacanth, the gum of the tragacanth, a 
thorny buſh growing in Crete, Aſia, and Greece. 
This gum is of a much ſtronger body than either of 
the foregoing, and does not ſo perfectly diſſolve in wa- 
ter. A dram of it will give the conſiſtence of a ſy- 
rup to a whole pint of water, which an ounce of gum 
arabic will ſcarce do. Hence it is uſed for forming 
troches and the like purpoſes, in preference to the 0- 
ther gums. In its general medicinal virtues, it agrees 
with gum arabic. 

Other ſubſtances known by the name of gums, are 
as follow: 

Gun 4lces, a preparation of aloes. See PuARMA- 


Cy, n* 613. 
Gum Ammoniac. See AMMONIAC. 
Gum Eleni. See ELEmi. 


Gun Guaiacum. See GUAIACUM. 

Gum Lacca. See Lacca. 

Gun, among gardeners, a kind of gangrene inci- 
dent to fruit-trees of the ſtone-kind, ariſing from a 
corruption of the ſap, which, by its viſcidity, not be- 
ing able to make its way through the fibres of the tree, 
is, by the protruſion of other juice, made to extrava- 
ſate and ooze out upon the bark. 

When the diſtemper ſurrounds the branch, it admits 
of no remedy ; but when only on one part of a bough, 
i: ſhould be taken off to the quick, and ſome cow- 
dung clapped on the wound, covered over with a lin- 
nen cloth, and tied down. M. Quintinie direQs to 
cut off the morbid branch two or three inches below 
the part affected. 

Gums in anatomy, the hard fleſhly ſubſtance in ei- 
ther jaw, through which the teeth ſpring from the 
jawbone: See AnaTowr, n* 26. g. 

The gums are apt to become ſpongy, and to ſepa- 
rate from the teeth; but the cauſe is frequently a ſto- 
ny kind of cruſt, which forms itſelf therein, which 
when ſeparated, the gums ſoon return to their former 
ſtate, eſpecially if rubbed with a mixture of the infu- 
fion of roſes four parts, and the tincture of myrrh one 
part. — The ſcurvy is another diſorder which affects 
the gums. This diſorder, when not manifeſt in any 
other part, ſometimes appears in this: indeed when a 
ſcorbutic diſorder invades the whole habit, its firſt 
ſymptom is a putrid ſtate of the gums. 

GUN, in the military art, a fire-arm, or weapon 
of offence, which forcibly diſcharges a ball or other 
hard and ſolid matter through a cylindric tube, by 
means of inflamed gun-powder, See Gun-PowDER. 

The word gun now includes moſt of the ſpecies of 
fire - arms; piſtols and mortars being almoſt the only 
ones excepted from this denomination. They are di- 
vided into great and ſmall guns; the former including 


all that we alſo call cannon, ordnance, or artillery ; 


the latter includes muſquets, carabines, muſquetoons, 
blunderbuſſes, fowling-pieces, &c. 

It is not known at what time theſe weapons were 
firſt invented. Though, comparatively ſpeaking, the 
introduction of guns into the weſtern part of the world 
1s but of a modern date; yet it is certain that in ſome 
parts of Aſia they have been uſed, though in a very 
rude and imperfect manner, for many ages, — Philo- 
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ſtratus ſpeaks of a city near the river Hyphaſis in the 


war; for Bacon ſeems rather to have conceived the 
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Indies, which was ſaid to be impregnable, and that 
its inhabitants were relations of the gods, becauſe they 
threw thunder and lightning upon their enemies. Hence 
ſome imagine that guns were uſed by the eaſtern na- 
tions even in the time of Alexander the Great; but 
however this may be, many of our modern travellers 
aſſert that they were uſed in China as far back as the 
year of Chriſt 85, and have continued in uſe ever 
ſince. 

The firſt hint of the invention of guns in Europe, 
is in the works of Roger Bacon, who flouriſhed in the 
13th century. In a treatiſe wrote by him about the 
year 1280, he propoſes to apply the violent exploſive 
force of gun-powder, for the deſtruction of armies, 
In 1320, Bartholomew Schwartz, a German monk, 
is commonly ſaid to have invented gun-powder; tho? 
it is certainly known that this compoſition is deſcribed 
by Bacon in ſome of his treatiſes long before the time 
of Schwartz. The following is ſaid to have been the 
manner in which Schwartz invented gun-powder, Ha. 
ving pounded the materials for it in a mortar, which 
he afterwards covered with a ſtone ; a ſpark of fire ac- 
cidentally fell into the mortar, and ſet the mixture on 
fire : upon which the exploſion blew the ſtone to a con- 
fiderable diſtance, Hence it is probable that Schwartz 
might be taught the ſimpleſt method of applying it in 
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manner of uſing it to be by the violent effort of the 
flame unconfined, and which 1s indeed capable of pro- 
ducing aſtoniſhing effets *. The figure and name of ' * 
mortars given to à ſpecies. of old artillery, and their *** 
employment (which was throwing great ſtone-bullets 
at an elevation) very much corroborates this conjec« 
ture, 
Soon after the time of Schwartz, we find guns 
commonly made uſe of as inſtruments of war. Great 
uns were firſt uſed. They were originally made of 
iron bars ſoldered together, and fortified with (trong 
iron-hoops 3 ſome of which are ſtill to be ſeen, viz. 
one in the tower of London, two at Woolwich, and 
one in the royal arſenal at Liſbon, Others were made 
of thin ſheets of iron rolled up together, and hoop- 
ed; and on emergencies they were made of leather, 
with plates of iron or copper. Theſe pieces were made 
in a rude and imperfe& manner, like the firſt eſſays of 
many new inventions. Stone balls were thrown out 
of them, and a ſmall quantity of powder uſed on ac- 
count of their weakneſs. Theſe pieces had no orna- 
ments, were placed on their carriages by rings, and 
wereofa cylindrical form. When or by whom they were 
made, is uncertain : the Venetians, however, uſed 
cannon at the ſiege of Claudia Jeſſa, now called Chi- 
oggia, in 1366, which were brought thither by two 
8 with ſome powder and leaden balls; as like: 
wiſe in their wars with the Genoeſe in 1379- Kg 
Edward III. made uſe of cannon at the battle of Cret- 
ſy in 1346, and at the ſiege of Calais in 1347. Can. 
non were made uſe of by the Turks at the ſiege of 
Conſtantinople, then in poſſeſſion of the Chriſtians, r 
1394, and in that of 1452, that threw a weight 0 
100 lb. but they generally burſt, either the firſt, le- 
cond, or third ſhot. Louis XII. had one caſt at 


Tours, of the ſame ſize, which threw a ball from the 
Baſtile to Charenton. 


One of thoſe famous 3 
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das taken at the fiege of Dieu in 1546, by Don John 
Je Caſtro ; and is in the caſtle of St Juiliao da Barra, 
10 miles from Liſbon : its length is 20 feet ) inches, 
diameter at the centre 6 feet 3 inches, and it diſcharges 
a ball of 100 lb. It has neither dolphins, rings, nor 
button; is of a curious kind of metal; and has a large 
Indoſtan inſcription upon it, which ſays it was caſt in 
O. 
— the cannon were dignified with uncommon 
names; for, in 1503, Louis XIT. had 12 braſs can- 
non caſt, of an extraordinary fize, called after the 
names of the 12 peers of France. The Spaniſh and 


; Portugueſe called them after their ſaints. The empe- 


ror Charles V. when he marched before Tunis, found- 
ed the 12 Apoſtles. At Milan there is a 70 pounder, 
called the Pimontelle ; and one at Bois-le-duc, called 
the Devil. A 60 pounder at Dover caſtle, called 
Oneen Elizabeth's pocket-pifiol. An 80 pounder in 
the tower of London, (formerly in Stirling caſtle), 
called Mounts-meg. An 80 pounder in the royal arſe- 
nal at Berlin, called the Thunderer. An 80 pounder 
at Malaga, called the Terrible. Two curious 60 poun- 
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Ship- guns, conſiſting in 42, 36, 32, 24, 18, 12, 


9, 6, and 3 pounders. 


Garriſon-guns, in 42, 32, 24, 18, 12, 9, and 6 


pounders. 


Battering- guns, in 24, 18, and 12 pounders. 
Field - pieces, in 12, 9, 6, 3, 2, 14, 1, and 4 


pounders. 


Mortars are thought to have been fully as ancient 


as cannon, They were employed in the wars of Ita- 
ly, to throw balls of red-hot iron, tones, &c. long 
before the invention of ſhells. Theſe laſt are thought 
to be of German invention, and the uſe of them in warto 
have been taught by the following accident. A citizen 
of Venlo, at a certain feſtival celebrated in honour 
of the duke of Cleves, threw a number of ſhells, one 
of which fell on a houſe and ſet fire to it, by which 
misfortune the greateſt part of the town was reduced 
to aſhes. The firſt account of ſhells uſed for military 
purpoſes is in 1435, when Naples was beſieged by 
Charles VIII. Hiſtory informs us with more certain- 
ty, that ſhells were thrown out of mortars at the ſiege 
of Wachtendonk, in Guelderland, in 1588, by the 


ders in the arſenal at Bremen, called the Meſſengers of Earl of Mansfield. Mr Malter, an Engliſh engineer, 


bad news. And laſtly, an uncommon 70 pounder in 
the caſtle of St Angelo at Rome, made of the nails 
that faſtened the copper-plates which covered the an- 
cient Pantheon, with this inſcription upon it: Ex cla- 
vis trabalibus porticus Agrippæ. . 

In the beginning of the 15th century theſe uncom- 
mon names were generally aboliſhed, and the follow- 
ing more univerſal ones took place, viz. 


Pounders. Cwrt. 
Cannon royal, wy 8 
= 48 
carthoun 


Daſlard cannon, 5 2 36 


about go 


or 4 carthoun 79 
x carthoun = 24 60 
Whole culverins = 18 50 
Demi culverins = 9 30 
Falcon = 6 25 

loweſt fort= 5 13 
Sacker Fe =. © 15 

largeſtſize= 8 18 
BaGliſk = 48 85 
Serpentine = 4 8 
Aſpic = 3 7 
Dragon — 6 12 
Syren = 60 81 
Falconet =-3,2, K 1 15, 10, 5. 


8 which carried a ball of 10 or 12 ounces, 
ce. 
Rabinet, which carried a ball of 16 ounces. 

Theſe curious names of beaſts and birds of prey 
were adopted, on account of their ſwiftneſs in mo- 
tion, or of their cruelty ; as the falconet, falcon, ſac- 

er, and culverin, &c. for their ſwiſtneſs in flying; 
the baſiliſk, ſerpentine, aſpike, dragon, ſyren, &c. 
for their cruelty, 

At preſent cannon take their names from the weight 
of the ball they diſcharge. 'Thus a piece that diſchar- 
des a ball of 24 pounds, is called a 24 pounder ; one 
tat caries a ball of 12 pounds, 1s called a 12 poun- 


and fo of the reſt, divided into the following 
orts, viz, 


Vol. V. 


firſt taught the French the art of throwing ſhells, which 
they practiſed at the fiege of Motte in 1634. The 
method of throwing red-hot balls out of mortars was 
firſt certainly put in practice at the ſiege of Stralſund 
in 1675 by the elector of Brandenburg; though ſome 
ſay in 1653 at the fiege of Bremen. For the proper 
dimenſions of guns, their weight, the metal of which 
they are formed, &c. ſee the article Guxxzxzy. 


Muſkets were firſt uſed at the ſiege of Rhege in the 


year 1521. The Spaniards were the firſt who armed 
part of their foot with theſe weapons. At firſt they 
were very heavy, and could not be uſed without a reſt. 
They had match-Jocks, and did execution at a great 
diſtance. On their march, the ſoldiers carried only 
the reſts and ammunition, and had boys to bear their 
muſkets after them. They were very flow in loading; 
not only by reaſon of the unwieldineſs of their pieces, 
and becauſe they carried the powder and ball ſeparate, 
but from the time it took to prepare and adjuſt the 
match; ſo that their fire was not near ſa briſk as ours 
is now. 
came in uſe: and they carried their ammunition in 
bandeliers, to which were hung ſeveral little caſes of 
wood, covered with leather, each containing a charge 
of powder, The balls were carried looſe in a pouch, 
and a priming horn hanging by their fide. The muſ- 
kets with refts were uſed as Jate as the beginning of 
the civil wars in the time of Charles I. The lighter 
kind ſucceeded them, and continued till the beginning 
of the preſent century, when they alſo were diſuſed, 
and the troops throughout Europe armed with fire- 
locks. 


Afterwards a lighter matchlock- muſquet 


GUNELLUS, in ichthyology. See BLennivs. 
GUNNER, an officer appointed for the ſervice of 


the cannon ; or one ſkilled to fire the guns. 


In the tower of London, and other garriſons, as 


well as in the field, this officer carries a field ſtaff, and 
a large pow der- horn in a ſtring over his left ſhoulder : 
he marches by the guns; and when there is any ap- 
prehenſion of danger, his field- ſtaff is armed with 
match : his buſineſs is to lay the gun to paſs, and to 
help to load and traverſe her. 
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Maſter Guxxts, a patent - officer of the ordinance, 
who is appointed to teach all ſuch as learn the art of 
unnery, and to certify to the maſter- general the abi- 
fler of any perſon recommended to be one of the king's 
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gunners. To every ſcholar he adminiſters an oath, G 
not to ſerve, without leave, any other prince or ſtate; i 


or teach any one the art of gunnery, but ſuch 
taken the ſaid oath. n as have 
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TP the art of charging, directing, and exploding fire 
arms, as cannons, mortars, muſkets, &c. to the 
beſt-advantage.—As this art depends greatly on ha- 
ving the guns and ſhot of a proper ſize and figure, and 
well adapted to each other, it hence follows that the 
proper dimenſions, &c. of cannon and ſmall arms come 
properly to be conſidered under the preſent article. 


Scr. I. Hiſtory of Gunnery. 


Tus ancients, who knew not the uſe of gun-powder 
and fire-arms, had, notwithſtanding, machines which 
were capable of diſcharging ſtones, darts, and arrows, 
with great force. Theſe were actuated chiefly by the 
elaſtic force of ropes, or of ſtrong ſprings, and re- 
quired a great number of men to work them ; for 
which reaſon, the exploſion of gun- powder, as actin 
inſtantaneouſly, and ſeemingly with irrefiſtible force, 
ſeemed to be a moſt proper ſuccedaneum for all the 
powers by which the military engines in former times 
were actuated. It ſoon appeared, however, that this 
force was not very eaſily applied. Though the expe- 
riment of Bartholomew Schwartz, mentioned under the 
article Gun, had given a good hint towards this ap - 
Plication in a ſucceſsfu] manner, yet the violent re- 
action of the inflamed powder on the containing veſſels 
rendered them very apt to burſt, to the great danger 
of thoſe who ſtood near them. The gun-powder in 
thoſe days, therefore, was much weaker than it is now 
made ; tho? this proved a very inſufficient remedy for 
the inconvenience abovementioned. It was alſo ſoon 
diſcovered, that iron bullets of much leſs weight than 
ſtone ones would be more efficacious if impelled by 
greater quantities of ftronger powder. This occa- 
fioned an alteration in the matter and form of the 
cannon, which were now caft of braſs. Theſe were 
lighter and more manageable than the former, at the 
{ame time that they were ſtronger in proportion to their 
bore. Thus they were capable of enduring greater 
charges of a better powder than what had been for- 
merly uſed ; and their iron bullets, (which were from 
40 to 60 pounds weight, being impelled with greater 
velocities, were more effeRual than the heavieſt tones 
could ever prove. This change took place about the 
latter end of the 15th century. 

By this means powder compounded in the man- 
ner now practiſed over all Europe came firſt in uſe. 
But the change of the proportion of materials was not 
the only improvement it received. The method of 
graining it is undoubtedly a conſiderable advantage, At 
firſt the powder was always in the form of fine meal, 
ſuch as it was "reduced to by grinding the materials 
together, It is doubtful whether the firſt graining 


of powder was intended to increaſe its ſtrength, or 
only to render it more convenient for filling into ſmall 
charges and the charging of {mall arms, to which 
alone it was applied for many years, whilſt meal-pow- 


der was ſtil] made uſe of for cannon. But at laſt the 
additional ſtrength which the grained powder was 
found to acquire from the free paſſage of the air he. 
tween the grains, occaſioned the meal-powder to be 
entirely laid aſide. 

For the laſt two hundred years, the formation of 
cannon hath been very little improved ; the beſt pieces 
of modern artillery differing little in their proportions 
from thoſe uſed in the time of Charles V. Indeed 
lighter and ſhorter pieces have been often propoſed 
and eſſayed; but though they have their advantages 
in particular caſes, yet it ſeems now to be agreed 
that they are altogether inſufficient for general ſervice, 
But though the proportions of the pieces have not 
been much varied within that period, yet their uſe and 
application have undergone conſiderable alterations; 
the ſame ends being now accompliſhed by ſmaller 
pieces than what were formerly thought neceſſary, 
Thus the battering cannon now univerſally approved 
of are thoſe formerly called demi-cannons, carryin 
a ball of 24 pounds weight ; it being found by expe- 
rience, that their ſtroke, though leſs violent than that 
of larger pieces, is yet ſufficiently adapted to the 
ſtrength of the uſual profiles of fortification ; and that 
the Reility of their carriage and management, and 
the ammunition they ſpare, give them great advanta- 
ges beyond the whole cannons formerly employed in 
making breaches. The method alſo of making a 
breach, by firſt cutting off the whole wall as low as 
poſſible before its upper part is attempted to be beat 
down, ſeems alſo to be a conſiderable modern improve- 
ment in the practical part of gunnery. But the moſt 
conſiderable improvement in the practice is the method 
of firing with ſmall quantities of powder, and eleva- 
ting the piece ſo that the bullet may juſt go clear of 
the parapet of the enemy, and drop into their works. 
By this means the bullet, coming to the ground at 2 
ſmall angle and with a ſmall 9 does not bury 
itſelf, but bounds or rolls along in the direction in 
which it was fired: and therefore, if the piece be pla- 
ced in a line with the battery it is intended to filence, 
or the front it is to ſweep, each ſhot rakes the whole 
length of that battery or front; and has thereby a 
much greater chance of diſabling the defendants, and 
diſmounting their cannon, than it would have if fired 
in the common manner. This method was invented 
by Vauban, and was by him ſtyled Batterie a Ri- 
cochet. It was firſt put in practice in the year 
1692 at the ſiege of Aeth.—Something ſimilar 
to this was put in practice by the king of Pruſſia at 
the battle of Roſbach in 1757. He had ſeveral fi- 
inch mortars, made with trunnions and mounted on 
travelling carriages, which fired obliquely on the ene · 
my's lines and amongſt their horſe, They weile 
charged with eight ounces of powder, and elevated at 
an angle of one degree fifteen minutes, and did grest 
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for their burſting» | 
Szcr. II. Theory of Gunnery. 


Tut uſe of fire-arms had been known for a long 
time before any theory concerning them was at- 
tempted. The firſt author who wrote profeſſedly on 


pied bY the flight of cannon-ſhot was Tartalea. In 1537 he 
lea, 


abliſhed a book, at Venice, entitled Nova Scientia; 
and afterwards another, entitled Que/iti et Inventioni 
diverſi, printed at the ſame place in 1546, in which 
he treats profeſſedly on theſe motions. His diſcove- 
ries were but few, on account of the imperfe& ſtate 
of mechanical knowledge at that time. However, he 
determined, that the greateſt range of cannon was with 
an elevation of 45 degrees. He likewiſe determined, 
(contrary to the opinion of practitioners), that no part 
of the track deſcribed by a bullet was a right line 
although the curvature was in {ome caſes ſo little, that 
it was not attended to. He compared it to the ſur- 
face of the ſea; which, though it appears to be a 
plane, is yet undoubtedly incurvated round the centre 
of the earth. He alſo aſſumes to himſelf the inven- 
tion of the gunner's quadrant, and often gave ſhrewd 
gueſſes at the event of ſome untried methods. But as 
he had not opportunities of being converſant in the 
practice, and founded his opinions only on ſpeculation, 
he was condemned by moſt of the ſucceeding writers, 
though often without any ſufficient reaſon. The phi- 
loſophers of thoſe times alſo intermeddled in the queſ- 
tions hence ariſing ; and many diſputes on motion 
were ſet on foot (eſpecially in Italy), which continued 
till the time of Galileo, and probably gave riſe to his 
celebrated Dialogues on motion. Theſe were pub- 
liſhed in the year 1638; but in this interval, and be- 
fore Galileo's doctrine was thoroughly eſtabliſhed, 
many theories of the motion of — project iles, 
and many tables of their comparative ranges at differ- 
ent elevations, were publiſhed ; all of them egregiouſly 
fallacious, and utterly irreconcileable with the mo- 
tions of theſe bodies. Very few of the ancients in- 
deed refrained from indulging themſelves in ſpecula- 
tions concerning the difference betwixt natural, vio- 
lent, and mixed motions ; although ſcarce any two of 
them could agree in their theories. 
It is ſtrange, however, that, during all theſe con- 
telts, ſo few of thoſe who were intruſted with the 


n Charge of artillery thought it worth while to bring 


0 live, 1040; and at ſix, 1053 paces. At the ſe- 
veuth point, the range fell between thoſe of the third 


and fourth; at the eighth point, it fell between the THz onv. 


ranges of the ſecond and third; at the ninth point, 
it fell between the ranges of the firſt and ſecond; at 
the tenth point, it fel] between the point-blank di- 
ſtance and that of the firſt point; and at the eleventh 
point, it fell very near the piece. The paces ſpoke 
of by this author are not geometrical ones, but com- 
mon ſteps, 

The year after Collado's treatiſe, another appeared 
on the ſame ſubject by one Bourne an Engliſhman, 
His elevations were not regulated by the points of 
the gunner's quadrant, but by degrees; and he aſcer- 
tains the proportions between the ranges at different 
elevations and the extent of point-blank ſhot. Ac- 
cording to him, if the extent of the point-blank ſhot 
be repreſented by 1, the range at 5 elevation will be 
23, at 10? it will be 33, at 15 it will be 44, 
at 20e it will be 45, and the greateſt random will be 
54. This laſt, he tells us, is in a calm day when the 
piece is elevated to 423; but according to the ſtrength 
of the wind. and as it favours or oppoſes the flight 
of the ſhot, it may be from 45 to 36%. —He hath not 
informed us with what piece he made his trials ; tho? 
by his proportions it ſeems to have been a ſmall one. 
This however ought to have been attended to, as the 
relation between the extent of different ranges varies 
extremely according to the velocity and denſity of the 
bullet. | 

After him Eldred and Anderſon, both Engliſhmen, 
publiſhed treatiſes on this ſubject. The firſt pub- 
liſhed his treatiſe in 1646, and has given the actual 
ranges of different pieces of artillery at ſmall elevations 
all under ten degrees. His principles were not rigo- 
rouſly true, though not liable to very conſiderable 
errors ; yet, in conſequence of their deviation from the 
truth, he found it impoſſible to make ſome of his expe- 
riments agree with his principles. 

In 1638, Galileo printed his dialogues on motion. 
In theſe he pointed out the general laws obſerved by 
nature in the production and compoſition of motion; 
and was the firſt who deſcribed the action and effects 
of gravity on falling bodies. On theſe principles he 
determined, that the flight of a cannon ſhot, or any 
other projectile, would be in the curve of a parabola, 
except in as far as it was diverted from that track b 
the reſiſtance of the air. He has alſo propoſed the 
means of examining the inequalities which ariſe from 
thence, and of diſcovering what ſenſible effects that 
reſiſtance would produce in the motion of a bullet at 
ſome given diſtance from the piece. 

Though Galileo had thus ſhewn, that, independent 
of the reſiſtance of the air, all projectiles would, in 
their flight, deſcribe the curve of a parabola; yet 
thoſe who came after him, ſeem never to have imagi- 
ned that it was neceſſary to confider how far the ope- 
rations of gunnery were affected by this reſiſtance. 
The ſubſequent writers indeed boldly aſſerted, without 
making the experiment, that no conſiderable variation 
could ariſe from the reliſtance of the air in the flight 
of ſhells or cannon-ſnot. In this perſuaſion they ſup- 
ported themſelves chiefly by conſidering the extreme 
rarity of the air, compared with thoſe denſe and 

onderous bodies; and at laſt it became an almoſt ge- 
nerally eſtabliſhed maxim, that the flight of theſe bo- 
dies was nearly in the curve of a parabola, 
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In 1674, Mr Auderſon above-mentjoned publiſh- 
ed his treatiſe on the nature and effects of the gun; in 
which he proceeds on the principles of Galileo, and 
{trenuouſly aſſerts, that the flight of all bullets is in 
the curve of a parabola ; undertaking to anſwer all 
objections that could be brought to the contrary. The 
ſame thing was alſo undertaken by Mr Blondel, in a 
treatiſe publiſhed at Paris in 1683; where, after long 
diſcuſhon, the author concludes, that the variations 
from the air's reſiſtance are ſo ſlight as ſcarce to merit 
notice. The ſame ſubject is treated of in the Philoſo- 
pbical TranſaQions, Ne 216. p. 68. by Dr Halley : 
and he alſo, ſwayed by the very great diſproportion be- 
tween the denſity of the air, and that of iron or lead, 
thinks it reaſonable to believe, that the oppoſition of 
the air to large metal-ſhot is ſcarcely diſcernible ; al- 
though in ſmall and light ſhot he owns that it muſt be 
accounted for. 

But though this hypotheſis went on ſmoothly in 
ſpeculation; yet Anderſon, who made a great number 
of trials, found it impoſſible to ſupport it without ſome 
new modification, For, though it does not appear 
that he ever examined the comparative ranges of either 
eannon or muſquet ſhot, when fired with their uſual 
velocities, yet his experiments on the ranges of ſhells 
thrown with ſmall velocities (in compariſon of thoſe 
above-mentioned), convinced him that their whole 
tract was not parabolical. But inſtead of making 
the proper inferences from hence, and concluding the 
reſiſtance of the air to be of conliderable efficacy, he 
framed a new hypotheſis; which was, that the ſhell or 
bullet, at its firſt diſcharge, flew to a certain diſtance 
in a right line, from the end of which line only it be- 
gan to deſcribe a parabola, And this right line, 
which he calls the /ine of the impulſe of the fire, he 
ſuppoſes to be the ſame in all elevations. Thus, by 
aſſigning a proper length to this line of impulſe, it was 
always in his power to reconcile any two ſhots made 
at different angles, let them differ as widely as we 
pleaſe * ſuppoſe. But this he could not have done with 
three ſhots; nor indeed doth he ever tel] us the event 
of his experiments when three ranges were tried at 
one time. 

When Sir Iſaac Newton's Principia was publiſhed, 
he particularly conlidered the reſiſtance of the air to 
projectiles which moved with ſmall velocities; but as 
he never had an opportunity of making experiments 
on thoſe which move with ſuch prodigious ſwiftneſs, 
he did not imagine that a difference in velocity could 
make ſuch differences in the reſiſtance as are now found 
to take place. Sir Iſaac found, that, in ſmall velocities, 
the reſiſtance was increafed in the duplicate proportion 
of the ſwiftneſs with which the body moved ; that 1s, 
a body moving with twice the velocity of another of 
equal magnitude, would meet with four times as much 
reſiſtance as the firſt, with thrice the velocity it would 
meet with nine times the reſiſtance, &c.—'This prin- 
ciple itſelf is now found to be erroneous with regard to 
military projeRiles ; though, if it bad been properly 
attended to, the reſiſtance of the air might even from 
thence have been reckoned much more conſiderable 
than was commonly done. So far, however, were 
thoſe who treated this ſubject ſcientifically, from gi- 
ving a proper allowance for the reſiſtance of the atmo- 
Sphere, that their theories diftered moſt egregiouſly 


Seck. 
from the truth. Huygens alone ſeems to have at- Tay 
tended to this principle: for, in the year 1690, þ 01 
publiſhed a treatiſe on Gravity, in which he gave i 
account of ſome experiments tending to prove, that the 
track of all projectiles moving with very ſwift hs 
tions was widely different from that of a parabola, 
All the reſt of the learned acquieſced in the juftneſs of 
Galileo's doctrine, and very erroneous calculations 
concerning the ranges of cannon were according 
given. Nor was any notice taken of theſe errors till the 
year 1716. At that time Mr Reſſons, a French off. ; 
cer of artillery, diſtinguiſhed by the number of fiepes All the 
at which he had ſerved, by his high military rank, — theori 
by his abilities in his profeſſion, gave in a memoir to ech 
the Royal Academy, of which he was a member, im. — 
porting, that, „although it was agreed, that theory : 
joined with practice did conſtitute the perfection cf 
every art; yet experience had taught him, that theor 
was of very little ſervice in the uſe of mortars : That 
the works of M. Blondel had juſtly enough deſeribed 
the ſeveral parabolic lines, according to the different 
degrees of the elevation of the piece; but that prac. 
tice had convinced him, there was no theory in the ef. 
fea of gunpowder ; for having endeavoured, with the 
greateſt preciſion, to point a mortar a greebly to theſe 
calculations, he had never been able to eſtabliſh any 
ſolid foundation upon them.” 

From the hiſtory of the academy, it doth not appear 
that the ſentiments of Mr Reſſon's were at any time 
controverted, or any reaſon offered for the failure of 
the theory of projectiles when applied to uſe. Nothing 
farther, however, was done till the time of Benjamin 
Robins, who in 1742 publiſhed a treatiſe, entitled, y,, p,; 
New Principles of Gunnery, in which he hath treated 6 * 
particularly not only of the reſiſtance of the atmo. duct 
ſphere, but almoſt every thing elſe relating to the flight eq. 
of military projectiles, and indeed advanced the theory 
of gunnery much nearer perfection than ever it was 
before. ; 

The firſt thing conſidered by Mr Robins, and which yi; a 
is indeed the foundation of all other particulars rela- of der 
tive to gunnery, is the exploſive force of gunpowder, A 
This he determined to be owing to an elaſtic fluid ſi- „ 
milzr to our atmoſphere, having its elaſtic force greatly ON 
increaſed by the heat. If a red-hot iron (ſays he) 
be included in a receiver, and the receiver be exhauſt- 
ed, and gunpowder be then let fall on the iron, the pow- 
der will take fire, and the mercurial gage will ſuddenly 
deſcend upon the exploſion; and though it immedi- 
ately aſcends again, it will never riſe to the height it 
firſt tood at, but will continue depreſſed by a ſpace 
proportioned to the quantity of powder which was let 
fall on the iron.—- The ſame production likewiſe takes 
place when gunpowder is fired in the air: for if a {mall 
quantity of powder is placed in the upper part of a 
glaſs tube, the lower part of which is immerſed in wa- 
ter, and the fluid be made to riſe ſo near the top, that 
only a ſmall portion of air is left in that part where 
the gunpowder is placed ; if in this fituation the com- 
munication of the upper part of the tube with the ex- 
ternal air is cloſed, and the gunpowder fired, which 
may be eaſily done by means of a burning-glaſs, the 
water will in this experiment deſcend on the explolion, 
as the quickſilver did in the laſt; and will always con- 
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will be greater if the quantity of powder be increaſed, 
or the diameter of the tube be diminiſhed. 

« When any conſiderable quantity of 2238 
is fired in an exhauſted receiver, by being let fall on a 
red-hot iron, the mercurial gage inſtantly deſcends 
vpon the exploſion, and as ſuddenly aſcends again. 
Aſter a few vibrations, none of which except the firſt 
are of any great extent, it ſeemingly fixes at a point 
lower than where it ſtood before the exploſion. But 
(ven when the gage has acquired this point of appa- 
rent relt, it (till continues rifing for a conliderable 
time, although by ſuch imperceptible degrees, that it 
can only be diſcovered by comparing its place at di- 
ſtant intervals: however, it will not always continue 
to aſcend; but will riſe ſlower and flower, till at laſt it 
will be abſolutely fixed at a point lower than where the 
mercury ſtood before the exploſion. The fame cir- 
cumitances nearly happen, when powder is fired in the 
upper part of an unexhauſted tube, whoſe lower part 
is immerſed in water. | 

« That the elaſticity or preſſure of the fluid produ- 
ced by the firing of gunpowder is, ceteris paribus, di- 
realy as its denfity, may be proved from hence, that 
if inthe ſame receiver a double quantity of powder be 
It fall, the mercury will ſubſide twice as much as in 
the firing of a ſingle quantity. Allo the deſcents of 
the mercury, when equal quantities of powder are fired 
in different receivers, are reciprocally as the capacities 
of thoſe receivers, and conſequently as the denſity of 
produced fluid in each. But as, in the uſual method of 
trying this experiment, the quantities of powder are 
ſo very ſmall that it is difficult to aſcertain theſe pro- 
poitions with the requiſite degree of exactneſs, I took 
a large receiver containing about 520 inches, and let- 
ting fall at once on the red-hot iron one drachm or the 
hxteenth part of an ounce avoirdupois of powder, the 
receiver being ſirſt nearly exhauſted : the mercury, after 
the exploſion, was ſubfided two inches exactly, and all 
the powder had taken fire. Then heating the iron a 
ſecond time, and exhauſting the receiver as before, two 
drachms were let down at once, which ſunk the mer- 
cury three inches and three quarters; and a ſmall part 
of the powder had fallen belide the iron, which (the 
bottom of the receiver being wet) did not fire, and the 
quantity which thus eſcaped did appear to be nearly 


Uuſſicient, had it fallen on the iron, to have ſunk the 


mercury a quarter of an inch more; in which caſe the 

two deſcents, viz. two inches and four inches, would 

have been accurately in the proportion of the reſpec- 

uve quantities of powder ; from which proportion, as 
was, they very little varied. 

As different kinds of gunpowder produce diffe- 
rent quantities of this fluid, in proportion to their dif- 
ſerent degrees of goodneſs, before any definite deter- 
mination of this kind can take place, it is neceſſary to 
alcertaia the particular ſpecies of p owder that is pro- 
poſed to be uſed, (Here Mr Robins determines in 
al his experiments to make uſe of government- powder, 
45 confilting of a certain and invariable proportion of 
rnb and therefore preferable to ſuch kinds as 

ce according to the fancy of private perſons. ) 
CEE ie veing ſettled, we mult further premiſe theſe 
aa Ae, cs: 1, That the elaſtity of this fluid in- 

ales by heat and diminiſhes by cold, in the ſame 


. 


ok v. ſore the exploſion. The quantity of this depreſſion manner as that of the air; 2. That the denſity of Tu: ory, 


this fluid, and conſequently its weight, is the ſame 
with the weight of an equal bulk of air, having the 
ſame elaſticity and the ſame temperature. Now from 
the laſt experiment it appears, that of an ounce a- 
voirdupoiſe or about 27 grains 'Troy of powder, ſunk 
the gage, on its exploſion, two inches ; and the mercury 
in the barometer ſtanding at near 30 inches, à ths of 
an ounce avoirdupois, or 410 grains Troy, would have 
filled the receiver with a fluid whoſe elaſticity would 
have been equal to the whole preſſure of the atmo- 
ſphere, or the ſame with the elaſticity of the air we 
breathe ; and the content of the receiver being about 
520 cubic inches, it follows, that 4$ths of an ounce of 
powder will produce 520 cubic inches of a fluid poſſeſ- 
ſing the ſame degree of Ry with the common air; 
whence, an ounce of powder will produce near 575 cu- 
bic inches of ſuch a fluid. 

« But in order to aſcertain the denſity of this fluid, 
we muſt conſider what part of its elaſticity, at the time 
of this determination, was owing to the heat it recet- 
ved from the included hot-iron and the warm receiver. 
Now the general heat of the receiver being manifeſtly 
leſs than that of boiling water, which is known to in- 
creaſe the elaſticity of the air to ſomewhat more than 
+ of its augmented quantity; I colleQ from hence and 
other circumſtances, that the augmentation of elaſtict- 
ty from this cadſe was about + of the whole: that is, 
if the fluid arifing from the exploſion had been reduced 
to the temperature of the external air, the deſcent of 
the mercurial gage, inſtead of two inches, would have 
been only 1+ inch; whence 575, reduced in the propor- 
tion of five to four, becomes 460 ; and this laſt number 
repreſents the cubic inches of an elaltic fluid equal in 
denſity and elaſticity with common air, which are produ- 
ced from the exploſion of 1 ounce avoirdupoiſe of gun- 
powder; the weight of which quantity of fluid, accord- 
ding to the uſual eſtimation of the weight of air, is 131 
grains; whence the weight of this fluid 15335 or z&ths 
nearly of the weight of the generating powder. The 
ratio of the bulk of gunpowder to the bulk of this fluid 
may be determined Fon conſidering that 17 drams a- 
voirdupoiſe of powder fill two cubic inches, if the 
powder be well ſhook together: therefore, augmenting 
the number laſt found in the proportion of 16 to 17, 
the reſulting term 4884 is the number of cubic inches of 
an elaſtic fluid, equal in denſity with the air produced 
from two cubic inches of powder: whence the ratio of 
the reſpective bulk of the powder, and of the fluid pro- 
duced from it, is in round numbers as 1 to 244. — 
This calculation was afterwards juſtified by experi— 
ments. | | 

&« If this fluid, inſtead of expanding when the pow- 
der was fired, had been coufined in 3 Eaga ſpace which 
the powder filled before the exploſion ; then it would 
have had, in that confined Rate, a degree of elaſticity 
244 times greater than that of common air; and this 
independent of the great augmentation this elaſticity 
would receive from the action of the fire in that in- 
ſtant. 

« Hence, then, we are certain, that any quantity of 
powder fired in a confined ſpace, which it adequately 
fills, exerts, at the inſtant of its exploſion, againſt the 
fides of the veſſel containing it, and the bodies it im- 
pels before it, a force at leaſt 244 times greater (hon 

the 
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THEORY: the elaſticity of the common air, or, which is the ſame 
5 thing, than the preſſure of the atmoſphere; and this 
without conſidering the great addition which this force 
will receive from the violent degree of heat with which 
it is affected at that time. 

% To determine how far the elaſticity of air is aug- 
mented when heated to the extremeſt degree of red- 
hot iron, I took a piece of a muſquet - barrel about fix 
inches in length, and ordered one end to be cloſed up 
entirely ; but the other end was drawn out conically, 
and finiſhed in an aperture of about 4 of an inch in 
diameter. The tube thus fitted, was heated to the ex- 
tremity of a red heat in a ſmith's forge ; and was then 
immerged with its aperture downwards in a bucket of 
water, and kept there till it was cool; after which it 
was taken out carefully, and the water which had en- 
tered it in cooling was exactly weighed. The heat gi- 
ven to the tube at each time, was the beginning of 
what workmen call a white heat; and to prevent the 
ruſhing in of the aqueous vapour at the immerſion, 
which would otherwiſe drive out great part of the air, 
and render the experiment fallacious, I had an iron wire 
filed tapering, ſo as to fit the aperture of the tube, and 
with this I always topped it up before it was taken 
from the fire, letting the wire remain in till the whole 
was cool, when, removing it, the due quantity of wa- 
ter would enter. The weight of the water thus taken 
in at three different trials was 600 grains, 595 grains, 
and 600 grains, reſpectively. The content of the whole 
cavity of the tube was 796 grains of water; whence 
the ſpaces remaining unfilled in theſe three experi- 
ments were 186, 201, and 196 grains reſpectively. 
Theſe ſpaces undoubtedly contained all the air which, 
when the tube was red-hot, extended thro? its whole 
concavity ; conſequently the elaſticity of the air, when 
heated to the extreme heat of red-hot iron, was to the 
elaſticity of the ſame air, when reduced to the tempe- 
rature of the ambient atmoſphere, as the whole capacity 
of the tube to the reſpective ſpaces taken up by the 
cooled air; that is, as 796 to 186, 201, 196; or, ta- 
king the medium of theſe three trials, as 796 to 194. 

« As air and this fluid appear to be equally affected 
by heat and cold, and conſequently have their elaſtici- 
ties equally augmented by the addition of equal degrees 
of heat to each; if we ſuppoſe the heat with which 
the flame of fired powder 1s endowed, to be the ſame 
with that of the extreme heat of red-hot iron, then 
the elaſticity of the generated fluid will be greater at the 
time of the exploſion than afterwards, when it is re- 
duced to the temperature of the ambient air, in the 
ratio of 796 to 1945 nearly. It being allowed then, 
(which ſurely is very reaſonable), that the flame of 

1ynpowder is not leſs hot than red-hot iron, and the 
elaſticity of the air, and conſequently of the fluid 
generated by the exploſion, being augmented 1n the 
extremity of this heat in the ratio of 1944 to 796, 
it follows, that if 244 be augmented in this ratio, the 
reſulting number which is 999, will determine how 
many times the elaſticity of the flame of fired powder 
exceeds the elaſticity of common air, ſuppoſing it to 
be confined in the ſame ſpace which the powder filled 
before it was fired. - Hence then the abſolute quanti- 
ty of the prefſure exerted by gunpowder at the mo- 
ment of its explofion may be aſſigned ; for, fince the 
Nuid then generated has an elaſticity of 9994, or in 


; Sec. I! a, | 
round numbers 1000 times greater than that of the T 105 v. 
atmoſphere, and ſince common air by its elaſticit x 
exerts a preſſure on any given ſurface equal to the 
weight of the incumbent atmoſphere with which it 
is in equilibrio, the preſſure exerted by fired powder 
before it dilated itſelf is 1000 times greater than the 
preſſure of the atmuſphere : and conſequently the 
quantity of this force, on a ſurface of an inch ſquare * 
amounts to above ſix ton weight; which force, how: — 
ever, diminiſhes as the fluid dilates itſelf, fired z 

But though we have here ſuppoſed that the heat be. 
of gunpowder, when fired in any conſiderable quan- 
tity, is the ſame with iron heated to the extremity of 
red heat, or to the beginning of a white heat, yet it 
cannot be doubted but that the ſire produced in the 
exploſion is ſomewhat varied (like all other fires) b 
a greater or leſſer quantity of fuel; and it may be 
preſumed, that, according to the quantity of powder 
fired together, the flame may have all the different de. 
grees, from a languid red heat, to that ſufficient for 
the vitrification of metals. But as the quantity of 
powder requiſite for the production of this laſt men. 
tioned heat, is certainly greater than what is ever fired 
together for any military purpoſe, we cannot be far from 
our ſcope, if we ſuppoſe the heat of ſuch quantities as 
are uſually fired to be nearly the ſame with that of red- 
hot iron; allowing a gradua] augmentation to this 
heat in larger quantities, and diminiſhing it when the 
quantities are very ſmall.“ 

Having thus determined the force of the gunpow. Mk 
der, Mr Robins next proceeds to determine the velo- * 
city with which the ball is diſcharged. The ſolution — 
of this problem depends on the two following prin- the x 
ciples. 1. That the action of the powder on the tis 
bullet ceaſes as ſoon as the bullet is got out of the 
piece. 2. That all the powder of the charge is fired 
and converted into elaſtic fluid before the bullet is 
ſenſibly moved from its place. 

The firſt of theſe (ſays Mr Robins) will appear 
manifeſt when it is conſidered how ſuddenly the flame 
will extend itſelf on every fide, by its own elaſticity, 
when it 1s once got out of the mouth of the piece; 
for by this means its force will then be diſſipated, and 
the bullet no longer ſenſibly affected by it. 

The ſecond principle is indeed leſs obvious, be- 
ing contrary to the general opinion of almoſt all writers | 
on this ſubje&. It might however be ſufficient for the [nl 
proof of this poſition, to obſerve the prodigious com- 
preſſion of the flame in the chamber of the piece. 
Thoſe who attend to this circumſtance, and to the ea- 
ſy paſſage of the flame through the intervals of the 
grains, may ſoon ſatisfy themſelves, that no one grain 
contained in that chamber can continue for any time 
uninflamed, when thus ſurrounded and preſſed by ſuch 
an active fire. However, not to rely on mere ſpecu- 
lation in a matter of ſo much conſequence, I conli- 
dered, that if part only of the powder is fired, and 
that ſucceſſively ; then by laying a greater weight be- 
fore the charge, (ſuppoſe two or three bullets inſtead 
of one), a greater quantity of powder would necefſariy 
be fired, fince a heavier weight would be a longer aye 
in paſſing through the barrel, Whence it ſhould fol- 
low, that two or three bullets would be impelled by 3 
much greater force than one only. But the contrary 


to this appears by experiment; for firing one, r 
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Eu Theſe poſtulates being now allowed to be juſt, let 


and three bullets laid contiguous to each other with 
the ſame charge reſpectively, I have found that their 
velocities were not much different from the reciprocal 
of their ſubduplicate quantities of matter; that is, if 
a given charge would communicate to one bullet a ve- 
Jocity of 1700 feet in a ſecond, the ſame charge 
would communicate to two bullets a velocity from 
1250 to 1300 feet in a ſecond, and to three bullets a 
velocity from 1050 to 1110 feet in the ſame time. 
From hence it appears, that, whether a piece 1s loaded 
with a greater or leſs weight of hullet, the action is 
nearly the ſame ; fince all mathematicians know, that 
if bodies containing different quantities of matter are 
ſucceſſively impelled through the ſame ſpace by the 
ſame power acting with a determined force at each 
point of that ſpace ; then the velocities given to theſe 
different bodies will be reciprocally in the ſubduplicate 
ratio of their quantities of matter. The exceſs of the 
velocities of the two and three bullets above what they 
ought to have been by this rule, (which are that of 
1200 and 980 feet in a ſecond) undoubtedly ariſes 
from the flame, which, eſcaping by the ſide of the firſt 
bullet, acts on the ſurface of the ſecond and third. 

« Now, this exceſs has in many experiments been 


a imperceptible, and the velocities have been reciprocally 
rout in the ſubduplicate ratios of the number of bullets, 


to ſufficient exactneſs; and where this error has been 
greater, it has never ariſen to an eighth part of the 


u be. Whole: but, if the common opinion was true, that a 
nd, ſmall part only of the powder fires at firſt, and other 


parts of it ſucceſſively as the bullet paſſes through the 
barre], and that a conſiderable part of it is often blown 

out of the piece without firing at all; then the velocity 
which three bullets received from the exploſion ought 
to have been much greater than we have found it to 
be.—But the truth of this ſecond poſtulate more fully 
appears from thoſe experiments, by which it is ſhewn, 
that the velocities of bullets may be aſcertained to the 
lame exact neſs when they are ated on through a bar- 
rel of four inches in length only, as when they are diſ- 
charged from one of four feet. 

With reſpe& to the grains of powder which are often 
blown out unfired, — which are always urged as a 
proof of the gradual firing of the charge, I believe 
Diego Uffano, a perſon of great experience in the art 
of gunnery, has given the true reaſon for this accident; 
which is, that ſome ſmall part of the charge is often 
not rammed up with the reſt, but is left in the piece 
before the wad, and is by this means expelled by the 
blaſt of air before the fire can reach it. I muſt add, 
that, in the charging of cannon and ſmall arms, eſpe- 
cially after the firſt time, this is ſcarcely to be avoided 

by any method I have yet ſeen practiſed. Perhaps, 

too, there may be ſome few grains in the beſt powder, 

of ſuch an heterogeneous compoſition as to be leſs ſuſ- 

vs of firing ; which, I think, I have myſelf ob- 
erred: and theſe, though they are ſurrounded by the 
ame, may be driven out unfired. 


repreſent the axis of any piece of artillery, A the 


nder brech, and B the muzzle; DC the diameter of its 


all, gore, and DEGC a part of its cavity filled with pow- 
| = Suppoſe the ball that is to be impelled to lie 
its hinder ſurface at the line GE; then the preſ- 
be exerted at the exploſion on the circle of which 


! 
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GE is the diameter, or, which is the ſame thing, the THZORV. 
preſſure exerted in the direction FB on the farkice 8 
the ball, is eaſily known from the known dimenſions of 

that circle. Draw any line FH perpendicular to FB, 

and Al parallel to FH; and through the point H, 

to the aſymptotes IA and AB, deſcribe the hyperbola 

KHNQ; then, if FH repreſents the force impelling 

the ball at the point F, the force impelling the ball at. 

any other point as at M, will be i, A by the 

line MN, the ordinate to the hyperbola at that point. 

For when the fluid impelling the body along has di- 

lated itſelf to M, its denſity will be then to its origi- 

nal denſity in the ſpace DEGC reciprocally as the 

ſpaces through which it is extended ; that is, as FA. 

to MA, or as MN to FH; but it has been ſhewn, 

that the impelling force or elaſticity of this fluid is di- 

realy as its denſity; therefore, if FH repreſents the 

force at the point F, MN will repreſent the like force 

at the point M. 

« Since the abſolute quantity of the force impellin 
the ball at the point F is known, and the weight ab 
the ball is alſo known, the proportion between the 
force with which the ball is 3 and its own gra- 
vity is known. In this proportion take FH to FL, 
and draw LP parallel to FB; then, MN the ordinate 
to the hyperbola in any point will be to its part MR, 
cut off by the line LP, as the impelling force of the 
powder in that point M to the gravity of the ball; and 
conſequently the line LP will determine a line propor- 
tional to the uniform force of gravity in every point; 
whilſt the hyperbola HN determines in like manner 
ſuch ordinates as are proportional to the impelling 
force of the powder in every point; whence by the 
39th Prop. of lib. 1. of Sir Iſaac Newton's Principia, 
the areas FLPB and FHQB are in the duplicate pro- 
portion of the velocities which the ball would acquire 
when acted upon by its own gravity through the ſpace 
FB, and when impelled through the ſame ſpace by the 
force of the powder. But fince the ratio of AF to 
AB and the ratio of FH to FL are known, the ratio 
of the area FLPB to the area FHQB is known; and 
thence its ſubduplicate. And fince the line FB is gi- 
ven in magnitude, the velocity which a heavy body 
would acquire when impelled through this line by its 
own gravity is known ; being no other than the velo- 
city it would acquire by falling through. a ſpace equal 
to that line: find then another velocity to which this 
laſt mentioned velocity bears the given ratio of the ſub- 
duplicate of the area FLPB to the area FHQB; and 
this velocity thus found is the velocity the ball will ac- 
quire when impelled thro' the ſpace FB by the action 
of the inflamed powder. 

«© Now to give an example of this: Let us ſuppoſe 
AB, the length of the cylinder, to be 45 inches; its dia- 
meter DC, or rather the diameter of the ball, to be 4 of 
an inch; and AF, the extent of the powder, to be 24 
inches; to determine the velocity which will be commu- 
nicated to a leaden bullet by the exploſion, ſuppoſing 
the bullet to be laid at firſt with its furface contiguous 
to the powder. 

«© By the theory we have laid down, it appears, 
that at the firſt inftant of the exploſion the flame will 
exert, on the bullet lying cloſe to it, a force 1000 
times greater than the preſſure of the atmoſphere, The 
medium preſſure of the atmoſphere is reckoned equal 


to 


V 


that cavity filled with powder; and inverſely, ag . 
diameter of the bore, or rather of the bullet, Kew 3 
directly as AF, the height of the cavity left behind 


THEORY. to a column of water 33 feet in height; whence, lead 


being to water as 11,345 to 1, this preſſure will be 
equal to that of a column of lead 34,9 inches in height. 
Multiplying this by 1000, therefore, a column of lead 
34900 inches (upwards of half a mile) in height, 
would produce a preſſure on the bullet equal to what 
is exerted by the powder in the firſt inftant of the ex- 
ploſion ; and the leaden ball being 4 of an inch in dia- 
meter, and conſequently equal to a cylinder of lead ot 
the ſame baſe half an inch in height, the preſſure at firſt 
acting on it will be equal to 34900X2, or 69800 times 
its weight : whence FL to FH as1 to 69800; and FB 
to FA as 45 - 251 or 423 to 24 ; that is, as 339 to 21 3 
whence the rectangle Fl. PB is to the rectangle AFHS 
as 339 to 21X69800, that is, as 1 to 4324—And from 
the known application of the logarithms to the men- 
ſuration of the hyperbolic ſpaces it follows, that the 
rectangle AFHS is to the area FHO as 43,429, &c. 


is to the tabular logarithm of XF; that is, of 35P 


which is 1, 2340579; whence the ratio of the rec- 
tangle FLPB to the hyperbolic area FHQB is com- 
pounded of the ratios of 1 to 4324— and of ,43429, 
&c. to 1,2340579 ; which together make uptheratio of 
1 to 12263, the ſubduplicate of which 1s the ratio of 
I to 110,7; and in this ratio is the velocity which the 
bullet would acquire by gravity in falling thro? s ſpace 
equal to FB, to the velocity the bullet will acquire 
from the action of the powder impelling it thro' FB. 
But the ſpace FB being 425 inches, the velocity a hea- 
vy body will aquire in falling through ſuch a ſpace is 
known to be what would carry it nearly at the rate of 
I5.07 feet in a ſecond z whence the velocity to which 
this has the ratio of 1 to 110, is a velocity which would 
carry the ball at the rate of 1668 feet in one ſecond. 
And this is the velocity which, according to the theo- 
ry, the bullet in the preſent circumſtances wonld ac- 
quire from the action of the powder during the time of 
ns dilatation. 

Nov this velocity being once computed for one 
caſe, is eaſily applied to any other; for if the cavity 
DEGC left behind the bullet be only in part filled 
with powder, then the line HF, and conſequenlty the 
area FHQB will be diminiſhed in the proportion of the 
whole cavity to the part filled. If the diameter of the 
bore be varied, the lengths AB and AF remaining the 
ſame, then the quantity of powder and the ſurface of 
the bullet which it a&s on, will be varied in the du- 
plicate proportion of the diameter, but the weight of 
the bullet will vary in the triplicate proportion of the 
diameter; wherefore the line FH, which is directly 
as the abſolute impelling force of the powder, and re- 
ciprocally as the gravity of the bullet, will change in 
the reciprocal proportion of the diameter of the bul- 
Jet, If AF, the heighth of the cavity left behind the 
bullet, be increaſed or diminiſhed, the rectangle of the 
hyperbola, and conſequently the area correſponding to 
ordinates in any given ratio, will be increaſed or diminiſh- 
ed in the ſame proportion. From all which it follows, 
that the area FHQB, which is in the duplicate pro- 
portion of the velocity of the impelled body, will be di- 


rely as the logarithm = (where AB repreſents the 


length of the barrel, and AF the length of the cavi- 
@y left behind the bullet); alſo directly as the part of 


the bullet. Conſequently the velocity being compu. 
ted as above, for a bullet of a determined diameter 
placed in a piece of a given length, and impelled by 
a given quantity of powder, occupying a given cayi. 
ty behind that bullet; it follows, that, by means of 
theſe ratios, the velocity of any other bullet may be 
thence deduced ; the neceſſary circumſtances of its po- 
ſition, quantity of powder, &c. being given. Where 
note, That in the inſtance of this ſuppoſition, we have 
ſuppoſed the diameter of the ball to be of an inch; 
whence the diameter of the bore will be ſomethiq 

more, and the quantity of powder contained in the 
ſpace DEGC, will amount exactly to twelve penny. 
. weight, a ſmall wad of tow included, 

„In order to compare the velocities communicated 
to bullets by the exploſion, with the velocities reſult. 
ing from the theory by computation ; it is neceſſary 
that the actual velocities with which bullets move 
ſhould be diſcovered. The only methods hitherto 
practiſed for this purpoſe, have been either by obſerving 
the time of the flight of a ſhot through a given 
ſpace, or by meaſuring the range of a ſhot at a given 
elevation; and thence computing, on the parabolic 
hypotheſis, what degree of velocity would produce 
this range.—The firſt method labours under this in- 
ſurmountable difficulty, that the velocities of theſe bo- 
dies are often ſo ſwift, and conſequently the time ob- 
ſerved is ſo ſhort, that an imperceptible error in that 
time, may occaſion an error in the velocity thus found 
of 2, 3, 4, 5, or 600 feet, in a ſecond, The other 
method is ſo fallacious, by reaſon of the reſiſtance of 
the atmoſphere (to which inequality the firſt is allo 
liable), that the velocities thus aſſigned may not per- 
haps be the tenth part of the actual velocities ſought, 

The ſimpleſt method of determining this velocity 
is by means of the inſtrument repreſented Plate CXLII. 
fig. 5. where ABCD repreſents the body of the ma- 
chine compoſed of the three poles B, C, D, ſpreading * 


very heavy bodies, and is called by workmen the triangles. ku. 
On two of theſe poles, towards their tops, are ſcrewed 
on the ſockets RS; and on theſe ſockets the pendulum 
EFGHIK is hung by means of its croſs-piece ET, 
which becomes its axis of ſuſpenſion, and on which it 
muſt be made to vibrate with great freedom. The bo. 
dy of this pendulum is made of iron, having a broad 
part at bottom, and its lower part is covered with 2 
thick piece of wood GKIH, which is faſtened to the 
iron by ſcrews, Something lower than the bottom 0 
the pendulum there is a brace OP, joining the two 
poles to which the pendulum is ſuſpended ; and to this 
brace there is faſtened a contrivance MNU, made with 
two edges of ſteel, bearing on each other in the line 
UN, ſomething in the manner of a drawing-pen; the 
ſtrength with which theſe edges preſs on each other 
being diminiſhed or increaſed at pleaſure by meals © 
a ſcrew Z going through the upper piece. There 2 
faſtened to the bottom of the pendulum a narrow "! p 
bon LN, which paſſes between theſe ſteel edges, = 
which afterwards, by means of an opening cut int 


lower piece of ſteel, hangs looſely down, 23 at ot 
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at bottom, and joining together at the top A; being the ,,. 
ſame with what is vulgarly uſed in lifting and weighing tts. 


. | 
dec « This inſtrument thus fitted, if the weight of the pen- 


Julum be known, and likewiſe the reſpective diſtances 
„ok its centre of gravity, and of its centre of oſcillation 
hot eb tom its axis of ſuſpenſion, it will thence be known, 
” what motion will be communicated to this pendulum 
by the percuſſion of a body of a known weight moving 
with a known degree of celerity, and ſtriking it in a 
oiven point; that is, if the pendulum be ſuppoſed at 
reſt before the percuſſion, it will be known what vi- 
bration it ought to make in conſequence of ſuch a de- 
termined blow; and, on the contrary, if the pendulum, 
being at reſt, is ſtruck by a body of a known weight, 
and the vibration, which the pendulum makes after the 
blow, is known, the velocity of the ſtriking body may 
from thence be determined. | 
« Hence then, if a bullet of a known weight ſtrikes 
the pendulum, and the vibration, which the pendulum 
makes in conſequence of the ſtroke, be aſcertained ; 
the velocity, with which the ball moved, is thence to 
be known. ] 
« Now the extent of the vibration, made by the pen- 
dulum after the blow, may be meaſured to great ac- 
curacy by the ribbon LN. For let the preſſure of the 
edgts UN on the ribbon be fo regulated by the ſcrew 
Z, that the motion of the ribbon between them may 
be free and eaſy, though with ſome minute reſiſtance 
then ſettling the pendulum at reſt, let the part LN be- 
tween the pendulum and the edges be drawn ftrait, 
but not ſtrained, and fix a pin in that part of the rib- 
bon which is then contiguous to the edges: let nowa 
hall impinge on the pendulum ; then the pendulum 
ſwinging back will draw out the ribbon to the juſt ex- 
tent of its vibration, which will conſequently be deter- 
mined by the interval on the ribbon between the edges 
UN and the place of the pin. | 
The weight of the whole pendulum, wood and all, 
was 561b. 3 oz. its centre of gravity was 52 inches 
diſtant from its axis of ſuſpenſion, and 200 of its ſmall 
ſwings were performed in the time of 253 ſeconds ; 
whence its centre of oſcillation (determined from hence) 
is 625 inches diſtant from that axis. The centre of 
the piece of wood GKIH is diſtant from the ſame axis 
66 inches, | 
In the compound ratio of 66 to 623, and 66 to 52, 
take the quantity of matter of the pendulum to a 4th 
quantity, which will be 42 ib. 4 oz. Now geemeters 
will know, that if the blow be {truck on the centre of 
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the {troke in the ſame manner as if this laſt quantity 


point, and the reſt of the pendulum was taken away: 
whence, ſuppoling the weight of the bullet impin- 
bing in that point to be the r of a pound, or the +5; 
vf this quantity of matter nearly, the velocity of the 
point of ofcillation after the ſtroke will, by the laws 
obſerved in the congreſs of ſuch bodies as rebound not 
from each other, be the 3235 of the velocity the bullet 
moved with before the ſtroke z whence the velocity of 
this point of ofcillation after the ſtroke being aſcertain- 
ed, that multiplied by 505 will give the velocity with 
Which the ball impinged. 

. But the velocity of the point of oſcillation after the 
42 is eaſily deduced from the chord of the arch, 
wrough which it aſcends by the blow; for it is a well- 


or ee, that all peudulous bodies aſcend 
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the piece of wood GKIH, the pendulum will reſiſt to 


of matter only (42 Ib. Z oz.) was concentrated in that 
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to the ſame height by their vibratory motion as they EH vs 
would do, if they were projected directly upwards —_ 
from their loweſt point, with the ſame velocity they 
have in that point: wherefore, if the verſed fine of 
the aſcending arch be found, (which is caſily deter- 
mined from the chord and radius being given), this ver- 
ſed ſine is the perpendicular height, to which a body 
projected upwards with the velocity of the point of 
oſcillation would ariſe ; and, conſequently, what that 
velocity is, can be eaſily computed by the common 
theory of falling bodies. 

% For inftance, the chord of the arch, deſcribed by 
the aſcent of the pendulum after the ſtroke meaſured 
on the ribbon, has been ſometimes 174 inches; the di- 
ſtance of the ribbon from the axis of ſuſpenſion is 714 
inches ; whence reducing 175 in the ratio of 715 to 66, 
the reſulting number, which is nearly 16 inches, will 
be the chord of the arch through which the centre of 
the board GK IH aſcended after the ſtroke : now the 
verſed fine of the arch, whoſe chord is 16 inches, and 
its radius 66, is 1.93939; and the velocity, which 
would carry a body to this height, or, which is the 
ſame thing, the velocity which a body would acquire 
by deſcending through this ſpace, is nearly that of 34 
feet in 1”. 

-« To determine then the velocity with which the bul- 
let impinged on the centre of the wood, when the 
chord of the arch deſcribed by the aſcent of the pen- 
dulum, in conſequence of the blow, was 175 inches 
meaſured on the ribbon, no more is neceſſary than to 
multiply 34 by 5055 and the reſulting number 1641 
will be the feet which the bullet would deſcribe in 1”, 
if it moved with the velocity it had at the moment of 
its percuſſion: for the velocity of the point of the pen- 
dulum, on which the bullet truck, we have juſt now 
determined to be that of 34 feet in 1“; and we have 
before ſhewn, that this is the + of the velocity of 
the bullet. If then a bullet weighing r of a pound 
ſtrikes the pendulum in the centre of the wood GKIH, 
and the ribbon be drawn out 174 inches by the blow; 
the velocity of the bullet is that of 1641 feet in 1”. 
And ſince the length the ribbon is drawn is always 
nearly the chord of the arch deſcribed by the aſcent, (ir 
being placed fo as to differ inſenſibly from thoſe chords 
which moſt frequently occur), and theſe chords are 
known to be in the proportion of the velocities of the 
pendulum acquired from the ſtroke; it follows, that the 
proportion between the lengths of ribbon drawn out at 
different times, will be the ſame with that of the velo- 
cities of the impinging bullets; and conſequently, by 
the proportion of theſe lengths of ribbon to 1745, the 
proportion of the velocity with which the bullets im- 
pinge to the known velocity of 1641 feet in 1”, will be | 
determined. * 

« Hence then is ſhewn, in general, how the velocities Cautions to 


of bullets of all kinds may be found out by means of be obſerved 


this inſtrument ; but that thoſe who may be diſpoſed in making 
to try theſe experiments may not have unforeſeen dif- ow 2 
ficulties to ſtruggle with, we ſhall here ſubjoin a few © 
obſervations, which it will be neceſſary for them to at- 
tend to, both to ſecure ſucceſs to their trials, and ſafe- 
ty to their perſons. 

« And brit, that they may not conceive the piece of 
wood GKIH to be an unneceſſary part of the ma- 
chine, we mult inform them, that if a bullet impelled 
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THzoRY. by a full charge of powder ſhould ſtrike directly on the barrel charged with + an ounce of powder, if it be at Tur 

4 iron, the — would be beaten into ſhivers by the the diſtance of 16 or 18 feet: in larger charges the Oy 
ſtroke, and theſe ſhivers will rebound back with ſuch impulſe is feaſible farther off, I have found it to ex. 
violence, as to bury themſelves in any wood they tend to above 25 feet; however, between 25 and 18 
chance to light on, as I have found by hazardous ex- feet is the diſtance I have uſually choſen,” 
perience; and beſides the danger, the pendulam will With this inſtrument, or others ſimilar to it, Mr FR. 
not in this inſtance aſcertain the velocity of the bullet, Robins made a great number of experiments on bar. Mt Re. 
becauſe the velocity with which the parts of it re- rels of different lengths, and with different charges of ins ser. 


| bound is unknown, powder. He hath given us the reſults of 61 of at, 4 
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« The weight of the pendulum, andthe thickneſs of 
the wood, mult be in ſome meaſure proportioned to 
the fize of the bullets which are uſed. A pendulum 
of the weight here deſcribed will do very well for all 
bullets under three or four ounces, if the thickneſs of 
the board be increaſed to ſeven or cight inches for the 
heavieſt ballets ; beech is the tougheſt and propereſt 
wood for this purpoſe. 

© It is hazardous ſtanding an the fide of the pendu- 
lum, unleſs the board be fo thick, that the greateſt 
part of the bullet's force is loſt before it comes at the 
Ton ; for if it ſtrikes the iron with violence, the ſhivers 
of lead, which cannot return back thro? the wood, will 
force themſelves out between the wood and iron, and 
will fly to a conſiderable diſtance. 

© As there is no effectual way of faſtening the wood 
to the iron but by ſcrews, the heads of which muſt 
come through the board; the bullets will ſometimes 


light on thoſe ſcrews, from whence the ſhivers will diſ- 


perle themſelves on every ſide. 

« When in theſe experiments ſo ſmall a quantity of 
powder is uſed, as will not give to the bullet a velocity 
of more than 400 or 500 feet in 1“; the bullet will 
not ſtick in the wood, but will rebound from it entire, 
and (if the wood be of a very hard texture) with a very 
conſiderable velocity. Indeed I have never examined 
any of the bullets which have thus rebounded; but I 
have found them indented ,by the bodies they have 
ſtruck agaiuſt in their rebound. 

% To avoid then theſe dangers, to the braving of 
which in philoſophical reſearches no honour is annex- 
ed; it will be convenient to fix whatſoever barrel is 
uſed, on a ſtrong heavy carriage, and to fire it with a 
little ſlow match. Let the barrel too be very well for- 
tified in all its length; for no barrel (I ſpeak of muſ- 
ket barrels) forged with the uſual dimenſions will 
bear many of the experiments without burſting. The 
barrel I have moſt relied on, and which 1 procu- 
red to be made on purpoſe, 1s nearly as thick at 
the muzzel as at the breech; that is, it has in each 
place nearly the diameter of its bore in thickneſs of 
meta]. 

« The powder uſed in theſe experiments ſhould be 
exactly weighed : and that no part of it be ſcattered 


and having compared the actual velocities with the 
computed ones, his theory appears to have come as 
near the truth as could well be expected. In ſeven of 
the experiments there was a perfect coincidence; the 
charges of powder being fix or twelve penny weights; 
the barrels 45, 24-312, and 7.06 inches in length, 
The diameter of the firſt (marked A) was 4 of an 
inch; of the ſecond (B) was the ſame; and of D, gz 
of an inch. In the reſt of the experiments, another 
barrel (C) was uſed, whoſe length was 12.375 inches, 
and the diameter of its bore + inches.---In 14 more 
of the experiments, the difference between the length 
of the chord of the pendulum's arch ſhewn by the the- 
ory and the actual experiment was one-tenth of an 
inch over or under. This ſhewed an error in the the. 
ory yarying according to the different lengths of the 
chord from r to of the whole; the charges of 
powder were the ſame as in the Jaſt.---In 16 other 
experiments, the error was two-tenths of an inch, va- 
rying from eto of the whole; the charges of 
powder were 6, 8, 9, or 12 pennyweights.---In ſe- 
ven other experiments, the error was three-tenths of 


an inch, varying from Y; to £x of the whole; the 


charges of powder fix, or twelve, pennyweights. In 
eight experiments, the difference was four-tenths of an 
inch, indicating an error from n to v of the whole; 
the charges being 6, 9, 12, and 24 pennyweights of 
powder. In three experiments, the error was five- 
tenths, varying from g to r of the whole; the 
charges 8 and 12 pennyweights of powder.---In two 
experiments the error was fix-tenths, in one caſe a- 
mounting to ſomething leſs than r, in the other to 
3+ of the whole; the charges 12 and 36 penny- 
weights of powder. By one experiment the error was 
ſeven, and by another eight, tenths ; the firſt amount- 
ing to ys nearly, the latter to almoſt + of the 
whole: the charges of powder 6 or 12 pennyweights. 
The laſt error, however, Mr Robins aſcribes to the 
wind. The two remaining experiments varied from the 
theory by 1.3 inches, ſomewhat more than g of the 
whole: the charges of powder were 12 pennyweights 
in each; and Mr Robins aſcribes the error to the 
dampneſs of the powder. In another caſe, he aſcribes 
an error of ſix- tenths to the blaſt of the powder on the 


20 


in the barrel, the piece muſt be charged with a Jadle pendulum. His conl 
in the ſame manner as is practiſed with cannon; the From theſe experiments Mr Robins deduces the fol- fon: | 
| wad ſhould be of tow, of the ſame weight each time, lowing concluſions. “ The variety of theſe expert ihrn. 


and no more than is juſt neceſſary to confine the pow- 
der in its proper place: the length of the cavity left 
behind the ball ſhould be determined each time with 
exactneſs ; for the increaſing or diminiſhing that ſpace 
will vary the velocity of the ſhot, although the bullet 
and quantity of powder be not changed, The diſtance 
of the mouth of the piece from the pendulum ought to 
be ſuch, that the impulſe of the flame may not a& on 
the pendulum; this will be prevented in a common 


ments, and the accuracy with which they correſpond 
to the theory, leave us no room to doubt of its cer- 
tainty.— This theory, as here eſtabliſhed, ſuppoſes, 
that, in the firing of gunpowder, about 1 of its fub- 
ſtance is converted by the ſudden inflammation into 2 
permanently elaſtic fluid, whoſe elaſticity, in propor: 
tion to its heat and denſity, is the ſame with that of 
common air in the like circumſtances ; it farther ſvp- 
poſes, that all the force exerted by gunpowder 22 
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„ moſt violent operations, is no more than the action of 
2 - the claſticity of the fluid thus generated ; and theſe 
rinciples enable us to determine the velocitics of bul- 
lets impelled from fire-arms of all kinds, and are fully 
ſufficient for all purpoſes where the force of gunpow- 
der is to be eſtimated. | 
« From this theory many deductions may be made, of 
the greateſt conſequence to the practical part of gun- 
nery. From hence the thickneſs of a piece, which 
will enable it to confine, without burſting, any given 
charge of powder, is eaſily determined, ſince the effort 
of the powder is known, From hence appears the 
inconcluſiveneſs of what ſome modern authors have ad- 
vanced, relating to the advantages of particular forms 
of chambers for mortars and cannon ; for all their la- 
boured ſpeculations on this head are evidently founded 


powder. From this theory too we are taught the ne- 
ceſſity of leaving the ſame ſpace behind the bullet 
when we would, by the ſame quantity of powder, 
communicate to it an equal degree of velocity; ſince, 
on the principles already laid down, it follows, that the 
ſame powder has a greater or leſs degree of elaſticity, 
according to the different ſpaces it occupies. The 
method which I have always practiſed for this pur- 
poſe has been by marking the rammer; and this 1s 
a maxim which ought not to be diſpenſed with when 
cannon are fired at an elevation, particularly in thoſe 
called by the French batteries a ricochet. 

From the continued action of the powder, and its 
manner of expanding deſcribed in this theory, and the 
length and weight of the piece, one of the moſt eſſen- 
tial cireumſtances in the well directing of artillery 
may be eaſily aſcertained. All practitioners are agreed, 
that no ſhot can be depended on, unleſs the piece be 
placed on a ſolid platform: for if the platform ſhakes 
with the firft impulſe of the powder, it is impoſhble 
but the piece mult alſo ſhake; which will alter its di- 
rection, and render the ſhot uncertain. To prevent 
this accident, the platform is uſually made extreme- 
iy frm to a conſiderable depth backwards; ſo that 
the piece is not only well ſupported in the begin- 
ning of its motion, but likewiſe through a great part 
of its recoil, However, it is ſufficiently obvious, 
that when the bullet is ſeparated from the piece, it can 
be no longer affected by the trembling of the piece or 
platform; and, by a very eaſy computation, it will be 
found, that the bullet will be out of the piece before 
che latter hath recoiled half an inch: whence,_if the 
platform be ſufficiently ſolid at the beginning of the 
recoil, the remaining part of it may be much ſlighter; 
and hence a more compendious method of conſtructing 

25 platforms may be found out. 

Ts * From this theory alſo it appears how greatly 
l- Gons | theſe 2 , 

* authors have been miſtaken, who have attributed 

the force of gunpowder, or at leaſt a conſiderable part 
of it, to the action of the air contained either in the 
powder, or between the intervals of the grains: for 
they have ſuppoſed that air to exiſt in its natural ela- 
ltic tate, and to receive all its addition of force from 
the heat of the exploſion. But from what hath been 
already delivered concerning the increaſe of the air's 
claſtieity by heat, we may conclude that the heat of 
the explotion cannot augment this claſticity to five 
times its common quantity; conſequently the force 
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on very erroneous opinions about the action of fired 
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ariſing ſrom this cauſe only eannot amount to more "Teo v. 
than the 200th part of the real force exerted on the 
occaſion. | | 
% If the whole ſubſtance of the powder was con- 
verted into an elaſtic fluid at the inſtant of the explo- 
fion, then from the known elaſticity of this fluid aſ- 
ſigned by our theory, and its known denlity, we could 
eably determine the velocity with which it would be- 
gin to expand, and could thence trace out its future 
augmentations in its progreſs through the barrel: but 
as we have ſhewn that the elaſtic fluid, in which the 
activity of the gunpowder conſiſts, is only Ig of the 
ſubſtance of the powder, the remaining g will, in the 
exploſion, be mixed with the elaſtic part, and will by 
its weight retard the activity of the exploſion ; and 
yet they will not be ſo completely united as to move 
with one common motion; but the unelaftic part will 
be leſs accelerated than the reſt, and ſome will not 
even be carried out of the barrel, as appears by the 
conſiderable Ju of unctuous matter which ad- 
heres-to the infide of all fire-arms after they have been 
uſed. — Theſe inequalities in the expanſive motion of 
the flame oblige us to recur to experiments for its ac- 
curate determination. 2r 
„The experiments made uſe of for this purpoſe were — * 
of two kinds. The firſt was made by charging the ; pF 
barrel A with 12 penny-weights of powder, and a ning the 
ſmall wad of tow only; and then placing its mouth velocity of 
19 inches from the centre of the pendulum. On firing fred 8 
it in this fituation, the impulſe of the flame made it Poder. 
afcend through an arch whole chord was 13.7 
inches; whence, if the whole ſubſtance of the powder 
was ſuppoſed to ftrike againſt the pendulum, and each 
part to ſtrike with the ſame velocity, that common 
velocity muſt have been at the rate of about 2650 feet 
in a ſecond. —But as ſome part of the velocity of the 
flame was loſt in paſſing through 19 inches of air; 1 
made the remaining experiments in a manner not liable 
to this inconvenience. 
% I fixed the barrel A on the pendulum, ſo that its 
axis might be both horizontal, and alſo perpendicular 
to the plane HK; or, which is the ſame thing, that 
it might be in the plane of the pendulum's vibration: 
the height of the axis of the piece above the centre of 
the pendulum was ſix inches; and the weight of the 
piece, and of the iron that faſtened it, &c. was 124 lb. 
The barrel in this ſituation being charged with 12 
penny -weights of powder, without either ball or wad, 
only put together with the rammer; on the diſcharge 
the pendulum aſcended through an arch whoſe chord 
was 10 inches, or reduced to an equivalent blow in 


the centre of the pendulum, ſuppoſing the barrel a- 


way, it would be 14.4 inches nearly. — The ſame ex- 
periment being repeated, the chord of the aſcending 
arch was 10.1 inches, which, reduced to the centre, 

is 14.6 inches. | 
« To determine what difference of velocity there 
was in the different parts of the vapour, I loaded 
the piece again with 12 penny-wei hats of powder, 
and rammed it down with a wad of tow, weighing 
one penny-weight. Now, I conceived that this wad 
being very light, would preſently acquire that veloei- 
ty with which the elaſtic part of the fluid would ex- 
pand itfelf when uncompreſſed ; and I acordingly 
found, that the chord of the aſcending arch was by 
198 2 this 
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TxzOR xv. this means increaſed to 12 inches, or at the centre to 
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17.3: whence, as the medium of the other two expe- 
riments is 14.5, the pendulum aſcended through an 
arch, 2.8- inches longer, by the additional motion of 
one penny-weight of 1 matter, moving with the velo- 
city of the ſwifteſt part of the vapour; and conſe- 
quently the velocity with which this penny - weight of 
matter moved, was that of about 7000 fect in a ſe- 
cond. | | 

« Tt will perhaps be objected to this determina- 
tion, that the augmentation. of the arch through which 
the pendulum vibrated in this caſe was not all of it 
owing to the quantity of motion given to the wad, 
but part of it was produced by the confinement of the 

wder, and the greater quantity thereby fired. But 
if it were true that a part only of the powder fired 
wher there was no wad, it would not happen that in 
firing different quantities of powder without a wad 
the chord would incr-aſe and decreaſe nearly in the 
ratio of theſe quantities; which yet I have found it to 
do: for with nine pennyweights that chord was 7.3 
inches, which with 12 pennyweights we have ſeen 
was only 10, and 10.1 inches; and even with three 


 pennyweights the chord was two inches; deficient 


from this proportion by .5 only; for which defect too 
other valid reaſons are to be aſſigned. E 
% And there is ſtill a more convineing proof that 


all the powder is fired, although no wad be placed be- 


fore the charge, which is, that the part of the recoil 
ariſing from the expanſion of powder alone, is found to 
be no greater when it impels a leaden bullet before it, 
than when the ſame quantity is fired without any wad to 
conſine it. We have ſeen that the chord of the arch 
through which the pendulum roſe from the expanſive 
force of the powder alone is 10, or 10.1; and the 


chord of that arch, when the piece was charged in the 


cuſtomary manner with a bullet and wad, I found to 
be the firſt time 224, and the ſecond 224, or at a 
medium 22.56. Now the impulſe of the ball and 
wad, if they were ſuppoſed to ſtrike the pendulum in 
the ſame place in which the barrel was ſuſpended, with 
the velocity they had acquired at the mouth of the 
piece, would drive it through an arch whoſe chord 
would be about 12.3; as is known from the weight 
of the pendulum, the weight and poſition of the bar- 
rel, and the velocity of the bullet determined by our 
former experiments; whence, ſubtracting this num- 
ber 12.3 from 22.56, the remainder 10.26 is near- 
Iy the chord of the arch which the pendulum would 
have aſcended through from the expanſion of the 


powder alone with a bullet laid before it. And this 


number, 10.26, differs but little from 10.1, which 
we have above found to be the chord of the aſcending 
arch, when the ſame quantity of powder expanded 
itſelf freely without either bullet or wad before it. 

„ Again, that this velocity of 7000 feet in a ſe- 
cond is not much beyond what the moſt active part 
of the flame acquires in expanding, is evinced from 
hence, that in ſome experiments a ball has been found 
to be diſcharged with a velocity of 2400 feet in a ſe- 
cond ; and yet it appeared not that the action of the 
powder was at all diminifhedon account of this immenſe 
celerity : conſequently the degree of ſwiftneſs with 
which, in this initance, the powder followed the ball 
without lofing any part of its preſſure, muſt have been 


already laid down about the velocity of expanſion 


much ſhort of what the powder alone would have ex:Tx 26, 

panded with, had not the ball been there, 
„ From theſe determinations may be deduced the 

force of petards ; ſince their action depends entirely 

on the impulſe of the flame: and it appears that > 

quantity of powder properly diſpoſed in ſuch à ma. 

chine, may produce as violent an effort as a bullet of 

twice its weight, moving with a velocity of 1400 or 1500 

feet in a ſecond. 11 
«© In many of the experiments already recited, the A bulle 

ball was not laid immediately contiguous to the pow. lies off 


der, but at a ſmall diſtance, amounting, at the ut. —__ 
2 greateſt | 
molt, only to an inch and a half. In theſe caſes the loci wi, 


theory agreed very well with the experiments, But laid «24 
if a bullet is placed at a greater diſtance from the ſtance fn 
powder, ſuppoſe at 12, 18, or 24 inches, we cannot —_— 
then apply to this ball the fame principles which may 
be applied to thoſe laid in contact, or nearly ſo, with 
the powder ; for when the ſurface of the fired powder 
is not confined by a heavy body, the flame dilates it- 
ſelf with a velocity far exceeding that which it can 
communicate toa bullet by its continued preſſure: con- 
ſequently, as at the diſtance of 12, 18, or 24 inches, 
the powder will have acquired a conſiderable degree 
of this velocity of expanſion, the firſt motion of the 
ball will not be produced by the continned preſſure 
of the powder, but by the actual percuſſion of the 
the flame; and it will therefore begin to move with a 
quantity of motion proportioned to the quantity of 
this flame, and the velocitics of its reſpective parts. 
From hence then it follows, that the velocity of 
the bullet, laid at a conſiderable diftance before the 
charge, ought to be greater than what would be com- 
municated to it by the preffure of the powder acting 
in the manner already mentioned: and this deduction 
from our theory we have confirmed by manifold expe- 
rience ; by which we have found, that a ball laid in 
the barrel A, with its hinder part 114 inches from its 
breech, and impelled by twelve pennyweights of pow- 
der, has acquired a velocity of about 1400 feet in a 
ſecond ; when, if it had been acted on by the preſſure 
of the flame only, it would not have acquired a velocity 
of 1200 feet in a ſecond, The fame we have found 
to hold true in all other greater diſtances, (and alſo 
in leſſer, though not in the ſame degree), and in all 
quantities of powder: and we have likewiſe found, 
that theſe effects nearly correſpond with what has been 


and the elaſtic and unelaſtie parts of the flame. 
« From hence too ariſes another conſideration of 
reat conſequence in the practice of gunnery 3 which 
is, that no bullet ſhould at any time be placed at à 
conſiderable diſtance before the charge, unleſs the piece 
is extremely well fortified :. for a moderate charge of 
powder, when it has expanded itſelf through the va- 
cant ſpace; and reaches the ball, will, by the velocity 
each part has acquired, accumulate itfelf behind the 
ball, and thereby be condenſed prodigiouſly ; whence, 
if the barrel be not extremely firm in that part, it 
muſt, by means of this re-inforced elaſticity, infal- 
libly burſt. The truth of this reaſoning 1 have ex. 
perienced in an exceeding good Tower- muſket, for ged 
of very tough iron; for, charging it with twelve pen. 
nyweights of powder, and placing the ball 16 inches 
from the breech, on firing it, the part of the on 
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juſt behind the bullet was ſwelled out to double its 


diameter like a blown. bladder, and two large pieces 
of two inches long were burſt out of it. £10 

« Having ſeen that the . entire motion of a bullet 
laid at a conſiderable diſtance from the charge, is ac- 
uired by two different methods in which the powder 
acts on it ; the firſt being the percuſſion. of the parts 
of the flame with the velocity they had reſpectively 
acquired by expanding, the ſecond the continued 
preſſure of the flame through the remaining part of 
the barrel ; I endeavoured to ſeparate theſe different 
actions, and to retain that only which aroſe from the 
continued preſſure of the flame. For this. purpoſe I 
no longer placed the powder at the breech, from whence 
it would have full ſcope for its expanſion ; but I ſcat- 
tered it as uniformly as I -cavid -through the whole 
cavity left behind the bullet; imagining that by this 
means the prog reſſive velocity of the flame in each 
part would be prevented by the expanſion of the neigh- 
bouring parts: and I found, that the ball being laid 
114 inches from the breech, its velocity, inſtead of 
1400 feet in a ſecond, which it acquired in the laſt 
experiments, was now no more than 1100 feet in the 
ſecond, which is 100 feet ſhort of What according to 
the theory ſhould ariſe from the continued preſſure of 
the powder only. EE MEN 
« 'The reaſon of this deficiency was, doubtleſs, the 
inteſtine motion of the flame: for the accenſiou of the 
powder thus diſtributed through fo much larger a 
ipace than it could fill, muſt have produced many re- 
verberations and pulſations of the flame; and from theſe 
internal agitations of the fluid, its preſſure on the 
containing ſurface will (as is the caſe of all other 
finds) be conſiderably diminiſhed; and in order to 
avoid this irregularity, in all other experiments I took 
care to have the powder cloſely confined in as ſmall a 
ipace as poſſible, even when' the bullet lay at ſome 
little diſtance from it. | ; 
« With regard to the reſiſtance of the air, which 
ſo remarkably affeAs all military projectiles, it is ne- 
ceſſary to premiſe, that the greateſt part of authors 
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body moves in the ſame medium, it is always reſiſted 
in the duplicate proportion of its velocity; that is, 
if the reſiſled body -move in one part of its track with 
three times the velocity with which it moved in ſome 
other part, then its reſiſtance to the greater velocity 
will be nine times the reſiſtance to the leſſer. If the 
velocity in one place be four times greater than in 
another, the reſiſtance of the fluid will be 16 times 
_ greater in the firſt than in the ſecond, &c. This rule, 
however, though pretty near the truth when the ve- 
locities are confined within certain limits, is exceſſive- 
7 erroneous when applied to military projectiles, where 
ſuch reſiſtances often occur as could ſcarcely be effect- 
ed, on the commonly received principles, even by a 
treble augmentation of its denfity. 
By means of the machine already deſcribed, I 
we it in my power to determine the velocity with 
which a ball moves in any part of its track, provided 
= direct the piece in ſuch a manner as to cauſe the 
p impinge.on the pendulum placed in that part: 
8 1 erefore, charging a muſket-barrel three times 
ö ceitvely with a leaden ball 43 of an inch in diame- 
er, and about half its weight of powder; and taking 
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have eſtabliſhed it as a certain rule; that:while the ſame 
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ſuch precaution in weighing of the powder and placing THEO x. 
it, that I was. aſſured, by many previous trials, that —- 
the velocity of the ball could not differ by. 20 feet in 
a ſecond from its medium quantity; I fired it againſt 
the pendulum placed at 25, 75, and 125 feet diſtance 
from the mouth of the piece reſpectively; and I found 
that it impinged againſt the pendulum, in the firſt caſe, 
with a velocity of 1670 fect in a ſecond; in the ſe— 
cond caſe, with a velocity of 1550 feet in a ſecond ; 
and in the third caſe, with a velocity of 1425 feet in 
a ſecond: ſo that, in paſſing through 50 feet of air, 
the bullet loſt a velocity of 120 or 125 feet in a ſe- 
cond; and the time of its paſſing through that ſpace 
being about yd or eth of a ſecond, the medium 
quantity of reſiſtance muſt, in theſe inſtances, have 
been about 120 times the weight of the ball ; which 
(as the ball was nearly th of a pound) amounts to 
about 10 Ib avoirdupoiſe. 

& Now, if a computation be made acc ding to the 
method laid down for compreſſed fluids! in the 38th 
propoſition of Newton's Principia, ſuppoſing the 
weight of water to that of air as 850 to x, it will 
be \ wy that the reſiſtance to a globe of à of an 
inch diameter, moving with a velocity of about 1600 
feet in a ſecond, will not, on theſe principles, amount 
to any more than 45 lb avoirdupaile ; whence, as we 
know that the rules contained in that propoſition are 
very accurate with regard to ſlow motions, we may 
hence conclude, that the reſiſtance of the air in flow 
motions is leſs than that in ſwift motions, in the ratio 
of 43 to 10; a proportion between that of 1 to 2, 
and 1 to 3. | 

% Again, I charged the ſame piece a number of 
times with equal quantities of powder, and balls of 
the ſame weight, taking all poſſible care to give to 
every ſhot an cqual velocity; and, firing three times a- 
gainſt the pendulum placed only 25 feet from the mouth 
of the piece, the medium of the velocities with which 
the ball impinged was nearly that of 1690 feet in a 
ſecond: then removing the piece 175 feet from the 
pendulum, I found, taking the medium of five ſhots, 
that the velocity with which the ball impinged at this 
diſtance, was 1300 feet in a ſecond ; whence the ball, 
in paſſing through 150 feet of air, loſt a velocity of 
about 390 feet in a ſecond ; and the reſiſtance compu- 
ted from theſe numbers, comes out ſomething more 
than in the preceding inſtance, it amounting here to 
between 11 and 12 pounds avoirdupoiſe; whence, ac- 
cording to theſe experiments, the reſiſting power of 
the air to ſwift motions is greater than to ſlow ones, in 
a ratio which approaches nearer to that of 3 to 1 
than in the preceding experiments. 

„Having thus examined the reſiflance to a veloci- 
ty of 1700 feet in a ſecond, I next examined the re- 
ſiſtance to ſmaller velocities: and for this purpoſe, I 
charged the fame barrel with balls of the ſame diame- 
ter, but with leſs powder, and placing the pendulum 
at 25 feet diſtance from the piece, I fired againſt it 
five times with an equal charge each time: the medi— 
um velocity with which the ball impinged, was that 
of 1180 feet in a {ſecond ; then, removing the pendu- 
lum to the diſtance of 250 feet, the medium velocity 
of five ſhots, made at this diſtance, was that of 950 
feet in a ſecond: whence the ball, in paſſing through 


225 feet of air, loſt a velocity of 230 feet in a ſecond ; 
aud 
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a ſecond, the reſiſtance to the middle velocity will come 


out to be near 33+ times the gravity of the ball, or 


2 b. 100z. avoirdupoiſe. Now, the reſiſtance to the 
ſame velocity, according to the laws obſerved in flow - 
er motions, amounts to ++ of the ſame quantity 
whence, in a velocity of 1065 feet in a ſecond, the re- 
ſiſting power of the air is augmented in no ous a 

roportion than that of 7 to 11; whereas we have ſeen 
in the former experiments, that to ſtill greater degrees 
of velocity the augmentation approached very near 
the ratio of one to three, 

« But farther, I fired three ſhot, of the ſame ſize 
and weight with thoſe already mentioned, over a Jarge 
piece of water; ſo that their dropping into the water 
being very diſcernible, both the diftance and time of 
their flight might be accurately aſcertained. Each 
ſhot was diſcharged with a velocity of 400 feet in a 
ſecond ; an.} I had ſatisfied myſelf by many previous 
trials of the ſame charge with the pendulum, that I 
could rely on this velocity to ten feet in a ſecond. The 
firlt ſhot flew 313 yards in four ſeconds and a quarter, 
the ſecond flew 319 yards 1n four ſeconds, and the third 
373 yards in five ſeconds and an half, According to 
the theory of reſiſtance eſtabliſhed for flow motions, 
the firſt ſhot ought to have ſpent no more than 3.2 
ſeconds in its flight, the ſecond 3.28, and the third 
4 ſeconds : whence it is evident that every ſhot was 
retarded conſiderably more than it ought to have been 
had that theory taken place in its motion; conſequent- 
ly the reſiſtance of the air is very ſenſibly increaſed, 
even in ſuch a ſmall velocity as that of 400 feet in a 
ſecond. 

As no large ſhot are ever projected in practice 
with velocities exceeding that of 1700 feet in a ſecond, 
it will be ſufficient for the purpoſes of a practical gun- 
ner to determine the reſiſtance to all leſſer velocitics, 
which may be thus exhibited. Let AB be taken to 
AC, in the ratio of 1700 feet in a ſecond to the gi- 
ven velocity to which the reſiſting power of the air is 
required. Continue the line AB to D, ſo that BD 
may be to AD, as the reſiſting power of the air to 
flow motions is to its reſiſting power to a velocity of 
1700 feet in a ſecond ; then ſhall CD be to AD, as 
the reſiſting power of the air to ſlow motions is to its 
refiiting power to the given velocity repreſented by 
AC. | 

« From the computations and experiments already 
mentioned, it plainly appears, that a leaden ball of 4 
of an inch diameter, and weighing nearly 14-0z. avoir- 
dupoiſe, if it be fired from a barrel of 45 inches in 
length, with half its weight of powder, will iſſue from 
that pieces with a velocity which, if it were uniform- 
ly continued, would carry it near 1700 feet in a ſe- 
cond.— If, inſtead of a leaden ball, an iron one, of an 
equal diameter, was placed in the ſame ſituation in the 
ſame piece, and was impelled by an equal quantity of 


powder, the velocity of ſuch an iron- bullet would be 


greater than that of the leaden one in the ſubdupli- 
cate ratio of the ſpecilic gravities of lead and iron 
2nd -ſuppoſing that ratio to be as three to two, and 
computing on the principles already laid down, it 
will appear, that an iron-bullet of 241b. weight, ſhot 
{rom 4 piece of ten feet in length, with 16 lb. of pow- 
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Sed. 
der, will acquire from the exploſion a velocity which a b 
if uniformly continued, would carry it nearly 16 d = 
feet in a ſecond, 5 a 0 
* This is the velocity, which, according to our 
theory, a cannon-ball of 24 Ib weight is dilcharged 
with when it is impelled by a full charge of powder; 
but if, inſtead of a quantity of powder weighing the 
thirds of the ball, we ſuppoſe the charge to be only 
half the weight of it, then its velocity will on the ſame 
principles be no more than 1490 feet in a ſecond. The 
ſame would be the velocities of every leſſer bullet fred 
with the ſame proportions of powder, if the lengths of 
all pieces were conflantly in the ſame ratio with the 
diameters of their bore : and although, according to 
the uſual dimenſions of the ſmaller pieces of artillery, 
this proportion does not always hold, yet- the diffe. 
rence is not great enough to occaſion a very great va- 
riation from the velocities here aſſigned; as will be ob- 
vious to any one who ſhall make a computation there. 
on. But in theſe determinations we ſuppoſe the win- 
dage to be no more than is juſt ſufficient for putting 
Jown the bullet eafily ; whereas in real ſervice, either 
through negligence or unſkilfulneſs, it often happens, 
that the diameter of the bore fo much exceeds the dia- 
meter of the bullet, that great part of the inflamed 
fluid eſcapes by its fide; whence the velocity of the 
ſhot in this caſe may be conſiderably leſs than what we 
have aſſigned. However, this perhaps may be compen- 
ſated by the greater heat which in all probability 
attends the firing of theſe large quantities of pow- 
der. 
« From this great velocity of cannon-ſhot we may hr 
clear up the difficulty concerning the point-blank ſhot of th 
which occafioned the invention of Anderſon's ſtrange ej « 
hypotheſis *. Here our author was deceived by his”: 
not knowing how greatly the primitive velocity of the So 
heavieſt ſhot is diminiſhed in the courſe of its flight by , 
the reſiſtance of the air. And the received opinion of 
practical gunners is not more difficult to account for; 
ſince, when they agree that every ſhot flies in a ſtraight 
line to a certain diſtance from the piece, which imagi- 
nary diſtance they have called the extent of the point- 
blank ſhot, we need only ſuppoſe, that, within that di- 
ſtance which they thus determine, the deviation of the 
path of the ſhet from a ſtraight line is not very percep- 
tible in their method of pointing. Now, as a ſhot of 
24 tb. fired with two thirds of its weight of powder 
will, at the diſtance of 500 yards from the piece, be 
ſeparated from the line of its original direction by an 
angle of little more than half a degree; thoſe who are 
acquainted with the inaccurate methods often uſed in 
the directing of cannon will caſily allow, that fo ſmall 
an aberration may not be attended to by the generali- 
ty of practitioners, and the path of the ſhot may con. 
ſequently be deemed a ſtraight line; eſpecially as o. 
ther cauſes of error will often intervene much greater 
than what ariſes from the incurvation of this line by 
gravity. BE, L 
« We have now determined the velocity of the an 1 
both when fired with two thirds of its weight an 4 | 
with half its weight of powder reſpeQiively ; and i pool 
this occafion I muit remark, that on the principles ol che 
our theory, the increaſing the charge of powder w. he 
increaſe the velocity of the ſhot, till the e 
c:e216 
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. ures at a certain quantity; after which, if the powder 
be increaſed, the velocity of the ſhot will diminiſh, 
The quantity producing the greatelt velocity and the 
proportion between that greateſt velocity, and the 
velocity communicated by greater and lefſer charges, 
may be thus aſſigned. Let AB repreſent the axis of 
the piece; draw AC perpendicular to it, and to the a- 
ſympiotes AC and AB draw any hyperbola LF, and 
draw BF parallel to AC; find out now the point D, 
where the rectangle ADEG is equa] to the hyperbo- 
lic area DEFB ; then will AD repreſent that height 
of the charge which communicates the greateſt veloci- 
ty to the ſhot : whence AD wing to AB as 1 to 
2.71828, as appears by the table of logarithms, from 
the length of the Jine AD thus determined, and the 
diameter of the bore, the quantity of powder contain- 
ed in this charge is caſily known. If, inſtead of this 
charge, any other filling the cylinder to the height AI 
be uſed, draw IH parallel to AC, and thro? the point 
H, to the ſame aſymptotes AC and AB deſeribe the 
hyperbola HK; then the greateſt velocity will be to 
the velocity communicated by the charge Al, in the 
ſubduplicate proportion of the rectangle AE to the 
ſame rectangle diminiſhed by the trilinear ſpace KKE. 
« Tt hath been already ſhewn, that the reſiſtance of 
the air on the ſurface of a bullet of + of an inch dia- 
meter moving with a velocity of 1670 feet in a ſecond, 
amounted to about 10 Ib. It bath alſo been ſhewn, 
that an iron bullet weighing 24 ib; if fired with 16 lb. 
of powder (which is uſually efteemed its proper bat- 
terivg charge) acquires a velocity of about 1650 feet 
in a ſecond, ſcarcely differing from the other: whence, 
as the ſurface of this laſt bullet is more than 54 times 
greater than the ſurface of a bullet of + of an inch dia- 
meter, and their velocities are nearly the ſame, it 
follows, that the reſiſtance on the larger bullet will a- 
mount to more than 540 Ib. which is near 23 times its 
own weight. =» 
The two laſt propoſitions are principally aimed 
againſt thoſe theoriſts who have generally agreed in 
ſuppoſing the flight of ſhot and ſhells to be nearly in 
the curve of a parabola. The reaſon given by thoſe 
authors for their opinion is the ſuppoſed inconſiderable 
retiltance of the air; ſince, as it is agreed on all ſides 
that the track of projectiles would be a perfect parabo- 
la if there was no reſiſtance, it has from thence been 
too raſhly concluded, that the interruption which the 
ponderous bodies of ſhells and bullets would receive 
irom ſuch a rare medium as air would be ſcarcely ſen- 
lible, and conſequently that their parabolic flight would 
be hereby ſcarcely affected. 

Nov the prodigious reſiſtance of the air to a bol- 
let of 24 tb. weight, fuch as we have here eſtabliſhed 


it, ſufficiently confutes this reaſoning ; for how erro- 
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s 0- neous mult that hypotheſis be, which neglects, as in- 
ater conliderable, a force amounting to more than 20 times 
e by the weight of the moving body ?” But here it is neceſ- 


: Ty to aſſume a few particulars, the demonſtrations of 
ſhot, gy is which, on the commonly received principles, may be 
and (ng! een under the article PRoJECTILES. 

id on 50 * 1. If the reſiſtance of the air be ſo ſwall, that the 
es of f N of a projected body is in the curve of a para- 
c will wel an bola; then the axis of that 
er are 89 * "Uar to the horizon ; 
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parabola will be perpendi- 
curve in which the body aſcends will be equal and ſimi» 
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lar to that in which it deſcends, THEORY, 
% 2, If the parabola in which the body moves, be 
ter ninated on a horizontal plane; then the vertex of 
the parabola will be equally diſtant from its two ex- 
tremities. 0 

*« 3. Alſo the moving body will fall on that horizon- 
tal plane in the fame angle, and with the ſame velocity 
with which it was firſt projected. 

4. If a body be projected in different angles, but 
with the ſame velocity; then its greateſt horizontal 
range will be when it is projected in an angle of 45 
with the horizon. | | 

„ 5. If the velocity with which the body is projected 
be known, then this greateſt horizontal range may be 
thus found. Compute, according to the common 
theory of gravity, what ſpace the projected body 
ought to fall through to acquire the velocity with 
which it is projected: then twice that ſpace will be 
the greateſt horizontal range, or the horizontal range 
when the body is projected in an angle of 45 with the 
horizon. 

6. The horizontal ranges of a body, when projec- 
ted with the ſame velocity at different angles, will be 
between themſelves as the fines of twice the angle 
in which the line of projection is inclined to the 
horizon. 

« 7, If a body is projected in the ſame angle with 
the horizon, but with different velocities; the horizon- 
tal ranges will be in the duplicate proportion of thoſe 
velocities. - 

„ Theſe poſtulates which contain the principles of Prodigious 
the modern art of gunnery, are all of them falſe: for errors of 
it hath been already ſhewn, that a muſket-ball + of an the com- 
inch in diameter, fired with half its weight of pow- 
der, from a piece 45 inches long, moves with a velo- 
city of near 1700 feet in a ſecond. Now, if this ball 
flew in the curve of a parabola, its horizontal range 
at 45 would be found by the fifth poſtulate to be 
about 17 miles. But all the practical writers aſſure 
us, that this range is really ſhort of half a mile. 
Diego Ufano aſſigns to an arquebuſs, four feet in 
length, and carrying a leaden ball of 14 oz. weight 
(which is very near our dimenſions), an horizontal 
range of 797 common paces,. when it is clevated be- 
tween 40 and 50 degrees, and charged with a quan- 
tity of fine powder equal in weight to the ball. Mer- 
ſennus alſo tells us, that he found the horizontal range 
of an arquebuſs at 45 to be leſs than 400 fathom, 
or 800 yards; whence, as either of theſe ranges are 
ſhort of half an Engliſh mile, it follows, that a muſket 
ſhot, when fired with a reaſonable charge of powder at 
the elevation of 45*, flies not J part of the diſtance it 
ought to-do if it moved in a parabola. Nor 1s this 
great contraction of the horizontal range to be won- 
dered at, when it is conſidered, that the reſiſtuance of 
this bullet, when it ſirſt iſſues from the piece, amounts 
to 120 times its gravity, as hath been experimentally 
demonſtrated, n“ 23. 

% To prevent objections, our next inſtance ſhall 
be in an iron bullet of 24 tb weight, which is the 
heavieſt in common uſe for land- ſervice. Such a bul— 
let fired from a piece of the common dimenſions with 
its greateſt allotment of powder hath a velocity of 

1650 feet in ſecond, as already ſhewn. Now, if the 
horizontal range of this ſhot, at 45, be computed 
on: 
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300 yards. Now this inequality can only ariſe from Trg 


on the parabolic hypotheſis by the fifth poſtulate, it 
will come out to be about 16 miles, which is between 
five and fix times its real quantity; for the practical 
writers all agree in making it leſs than three miles. 

% But farther, it is not only when projectiles move 
with theſe very great velocities, that their flight ſen- 
ſibly varies from the curve of a parabola; the ſame 
aberration often takes place in ſuch as move flow e- 
nough to have their motion traced out by the eye: 
for there are few projectiles that can be thus exami- 
ned, which do not viſibly diſagree with the firſt, ſe- 
cond, and third poſtulate ; obviouſly deſcending thro? 
a corve, which is ſhorter and leſs inclined to the ho- 
rizon than that in which they aſcended. Alſo the 
higheſt point of their flight, or the vertex of the 
curve, 15 much nearer the place where they fall to the 
ground than to that from whence they were at firlt 
diſcharged. | 

% have found too by experience; that the fifth, 
fixth, and ſeventh poſtulates are exceſſively erroneous, 
when applied to the motions of bullets moving with 
ſmall velocities. A leaden bullet + of an inch in dia- 
meter, diſcharged with a velocity of about 400 feet 
in a ſecond, and in an angle of 19® 5' with the ho- 
rizon, ranged on the horizontal plane no more than 
448 yards: whereas its greateſt horizontal range, being 
found by the fifth poſtulate, to be at leaſt 1700 yards, 
the range at 19® 5' ought by the ſixth poſtulate to 


have been 1050 yards; whence, in this experiment, 


the range was not Jof what it muſt have been, had 
the commonly. received theory been true.” 

From this and other experiments it is clearly 
proved, that the track deſcribed by the flight even of 
the heaviett ſhot, 1s neither a parabola, nor approach- 


ing to a parabola, except when they are projected with 
very ſmall velocities. The nature of the curve really 


_ deſcribed by them is explained under the article Pxo- 


JECTILES, But as a ſpecimen of the great compli- 
cation of that ſubject, we ſhall here inſert an account 
of a very extraordinary circumſtance which frequently 
takes place therein. 

% As gravity acts perpendicularly to the horizon, 
it is evident, that if no other power but gravity de- 
flected a projected body from its courſe, its motion 
would be conſtantly performed in a plane perpendi- 
cular to the horizon, paſſing through the line of its 
original dicection: but we have found, that the body 
ia its motion often deviates from this plane; ſome- 
times to the right hand, and at other times to the 
jeft ; and this in an incurvated line, which is convex 


towards that plane: ſo that the motion of a bullet is, 


frequently in a line having a double curvature, it be- 
ing bent towards the horizon by the force of gravi- 
ty, and again bent out of its original direction to 
the right.or left by ſome other force: in this caſe no 
part of the motion of the bullet is performed in the 
ſame plane, but its track will lie in the ſurface of a 
kind of cylinder, whoſe axis 1s perpendicular to the 
horizon. 

„This propoſition may be indiſputably proved by 
the experience of every one in the leaſt converſant 
with the practice of gunnery. The ſame piece which 
will carry its bullet within an inch of the intended 
mark at 10 yards diſtance, cannot be relied on to 
10 inches in 100 yards, much leſs to 3o inches in 


the tract of the bullet being incurvated ſideways as well 
as downwards: for by this means the diſtance between 
that incurvated line and the line of direction vill in. 
creaſe in a much greater ratio than that of the di. 
ſtance; theſe linea bel coincident at the mouth of 
the piece, and afterwards ſeparating in the manner of 
a curve and its tangent, if the mouth of the piece be con. 
ſidered as the point of coutact.— To put this matter 
out of all doubt, : however, I took a barrel carrying a 
ball + of an inch diameter, and fixing it on a hea 
carriage, I ſatisfied myſelf of the ſteadineſs and truth 
of its direction, by firing at a board 15 feet ſquare, 
which was placed at 180 feet diſtance; for I tound, 
that in 16 ſucceſſive ſhot I miſſed the mark but once, 
Now, the ſame barre] being fixed on the ſame carriage, 
and fired with a ſmaller quantity of powder, ſo that 
the ſhock on the diſcharge would be much leſs, and 
conſequently the direction leſs changed, I found, that 
at 760 yards diſtance, the ball flew ſometimes 100 
yards to the right of the line it was pointed on, and 
ſometimes as” much to the left. I found too, that 
its direction in the perpendicular line was not leſs un- 
certain, it falling one time above 200 yards ſhort of 
what it did at another; although, by the niceſt exami- 
nation of the piece after the diſcharge, it did not ap- 
pear to have ſtarted in the leaſt from the poſition it 
was placed in. | A £31 | 
The reality of this doubly curvated tract being 
thus demonſtrated, it may perhaps be aſked, What can 


be the cauſe of a motion fo different from what has been 


hitherto ſuppoſed? And to this I anſwer, that the 
deflection in queſtion mult be owing to ſome power 
acting obliquely to the progreſſive motion of the bo- 
dy; which power can be no other than the reſiſtance 
of the air. If it be farther aſked, How the reſiſtance 
of the air can ever come to be oblique to the progrel- 
ſive motion of the body ? I farther reply, that it may 
ſometimes ariſe from inequalities in the reſiſted ſur- 
face; but that its general cauſe is doubtleſs a whirling 
motion acquired by the bullet about its axis; for by 
this motion of rotation, combined with the progrel- 
ſive motion, each part of the bullet's ſurface will ſtrike 
the air very differently from what it would do if there 
was no ſuch whirl ; aud the obliquity of the action of 
the air ariſing from this cauſe, will be greater as the 
motion of the bullet is greater in proportion to 1ts pro- 
gre ſſive one. | 1.4 

« This whirling motion undoubtedly ariſes from the 
friction of the bullet againſt the fides of the piece: 
and as the rotatory motion will in ſome part of its re- 
volution conſpire. with the progreſſive one, and in ano- 
ther part be equally oppoſed to it; the reſiſtance of 
the air on the fore part of the bullet will be hereby 
affected, and will be increaſed in that part where the 
whirling motion conſpires with the progreſſive one, and 
diminiſhed where it is oppoſed to it: and by this 
means, the whole effort of the reſiſtance, inſtead 2 
being oppoſite to the direction of the body, . 
become oblique thereto, and will produce thoſe et- 
feds already mentioned. If it was poſſible to pe 
dict the poſition of the axis round which the but- 
let ſhould whirl,” and if that axis was unchangeab'c 
during the whole flight of the bullet, then the rd 
ration of the bullet by this oblique force would be N 


Sec.] 


PC . 
of given direction; and the 1 . there- 
by, would regularly extend the ſame way from one 
+ of its track to the other. For inſtance, if the 
— of the whirl was perpendicular to the horizon, 
0 the incurvation would be to the right or left. If 
that axis was horizontal, and perpendicular to the di- 
gion of the bullet, then the incurvation would be 
x wards or downwards. But as the firſt poſition of 
this axis is uncertain, and as it may perpetually ſhift 
in the courſe of the bullet's flight z the deviation of 
the bullet is not neceſſarily either in one certain di- 
:-ion, or tending to the ſame fide in one part of its 
track that it does in another, but more uſually is con- 
tinually changin the tendency of its defle&tion, as the 
axis round which it whirls muſt frequently ſhift its 
poſition to the progreſſive motion by many inevitable 
accidents. eh I: 
« That a bullet generally acquires ſuch a rotatory 
motion, as here deſcribed, is, I think, demonſtrable ; 
however, to leave no room for doubt or diſpute, I 
confirmed it, as well as ſome other parts of my theory, 
he following experiments. 
ne * I cauſed the — to be made, repreſented, 
for- Plate CXLII. fig. 7. BCDE, is a braſs-barre] , moveable 
cars on its axis, and ſo adjuſted by means of friction- wheels, 
' not repreſented in the figure, as to have no friction 
worbu attending to. The frame in which this barrel 
is fixed is ſo placed, that its axis may be perpendicu- 
Jar to the horizon. 'The axis itſelf is continued above 
the upper plate of the frame, and has faſtened on it a 
light hollow cone, AFG. From the lower part of 
this cone, there is extended a long arm of wood, GH, 
which is very thin, and cut feather-edged. At its ex- 
tremity, there is a contrivance for fixing on the body, 
whoſe reſiſtance is to be inveſtigated, (as here the 
globe P); and to prevent the arm GH from ſwaying 
out of its horizontal poſition by the weight of the an- 
nexed body P, there is a brace, AH, of fine wire, 
faſtened to the top of the cone which ſupports the end 
of the arm. 
« Round the barrel BCDE, there is wound a fine 
filk line, the turns of which appear in the figure; and 
after this line hath taken a ſufficient number of turns, 
it is conducted nearly in a horizontal direction to the 
pully L over which it is paſſed, and then a proper 
weight M is hung to its extremity, If this weight 
be left at liberty, it is obvious that it will deſcend by 
tz own gravity, and will, by its deſcent, turn round 
the barrel BCDE, together with the arm GH, and 
the body P faſtened to it. And whilſt the reſiſtance on 
tie arm GH and on the body P is leſs than the weight 
M, that weight will accelerate its motion ; and there- 
by the motion of GH and P will increaſe, and con- 
{quently their reſiſtance will increaſe, till at laſt this 
reliſtance and the weight M become nearly equal to 
each other. The motion with which M deſcends, 
and with which P revolves, will not then ſenſibly dif- 
er from an equable one. Whence, it is not difficult 
o conceive, that, by proper obſervations made with 
this machine, the reſiſtance of the body P may be de- 
termined, The moſt natural method of proceeding in 
this inveſtigation, is as follows: Let the machine firſt 
nag acquired its equable motion, which it will uſual- 
do ia about five or fix turns from the beginning 


bg, it be obſerved, by counting a number of 
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turns, what time is taken up by one revolution of the Txz ox v. 
body P: then taking off the body P and the weight 
M, let it be examined what ſmaller weight will make 
the arm GH revolve in the ſame time as when P was 
fixed to it: this ſmaller weight being taken from M, 
the remainder is obviouſly equal in effort to the reſiſt + 

ance of the revolving body P; and this remainder be- 

ing reduced in the ratio of the length of the arm to 

the ſemidiameter of the barrel, will then become equal 

to the abſolute quantity of the reſiſtance. And as the 

time of one revolution is known, and conſequently the 

velocity of the revolving body, there is hereby diſco- 

vered the abſolute quantity of the reſiſtance to the gi- 

ven body P moving with a given degree of celerity. 

© Here, to avoid all objections, I have enerally 
choſe, when the body P was removed, to f in its 
ſtead a thin piece of lead of the ſame weight, placed 
horizontally; ſo that the weight which was to turn 
round the arm GH, without the body P, did alſo car- 
ry round this piece of lead. But mathematicians will 
eaſily allow that there was no neceſſity for this precau- 
tion.—The diameter of the barre] BCDE, and of the 
filk ſtring wound round it, was 2.06 inches. The 
_ of the arm GH, meaſured from the axis to the 
ſurface of the globe P, was 49.5 inches. The body 
P, the globe made uſe of, was of paſteboard ; its ſur- 
face very neatly coated with marbled-paper. It was 
not much diſtant from the ſize of a 121b. ſhot, being 
in diameter 4.5 inches, ſo that the radius of the circle 
deſcribed by the centre of the globe was 51.75 inches. 
When this globe was fixed at the end of the arm, and 
a weight of half a pound was hung at the end of the 
{triog at M, it was examined how ſoon the motion of 
the deſcending weight M, and of the revolving body 
P, would become equable as to ſenſe. With this view, 
three revolutions being ſuffered to elapſe, it was found 
that the next 10 were performed in 25” 4, 20 in leſs 
than 55”, and zo in 82”; ; ſo that the firſt ten were per- 
formed in 272, the ſecond in 27, and the third in 
273. 

© Theſe experiments ſufficiently evince, that even 
with half a pound, the ſmalleſt weight made uſe of, 
the motion' of the machine was ſufficiently equable af- 
ter the firſt three revolutions. 

The globe above-mentioned being now fixed at 
the end of the arm, there was hung on at M a weight 
of zz lb; and ten revolutions being ſuffered to elapſe, 
ti® ſucceeding 20 were performed in 2174. Then the 
globe being taken off, and a thin plate of lead, equal 
to it in weight, placed in its room; it was found, that 
inſtead of 34 lb. a weight of one pound would make 
it revolve in leſs time than it did before; performing 
now 20 revolutions after 10 were elapſed, in the ſpace 
of 19“. | | 

6 | * hs then it follows, that from the 34 lb. firſt 
hung on, there is leſs than 1 1b. to be deduced for 
the reſiſtance on the arm; and conſequently the reſiſt - 
ance on the globe itſelf is not leſs than the effort of 
2+1b. in the ſituation M; and it appearing from the for- 
mer meaſures, that the radins of the barrel is nearly 
g of the radius of the circle, deſcribed by the ceatre 
of the globe; it follows, that the abſolute reſiſtance 
of the globe, when it revolves 20 times in 21%, (a- 
bout 25 feet in a ſecond), is not leſs than the fiftieth 
part of two pounds and a quarter, or of 36 ounces 
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and this being conſiderably more than half an ounce, 
and the globe nearly the ſize of a twelve- pound ſhot, 
it irreſragrably confirms a propoſition I had formerly 


laid down from theory, that the reſiſtance of the air 


to a twelve-pound iron ſhot, moving with a velocity 
of 25 feet in a ſecond, is not leſs than half an ounce, 

« The reſt of the experiments were made, in order 
to confirm another propofition, namely, that the re- 
ſiſtance of the air within certain limits is nearly in the 
duplicate proportion of the velocity of the reſiſted bo- 
dy. To inveſtigate this point, there were ſucceſſively 
hung on at M, weights in the proportion of the num- 
bers 1, 4, 9, 16; and letting 10 revolutions firſt e- 
Japſe, the following obſervations were made on the 
reſt.— With + 1b. the globe went 20 turns in 54, 
with 2 lb. it went 20 turns in 27”4, with 45 lb. it 
went zo turns in 274, and with 8 Ib. it went 40 turns 
in 274.— Hence it appears, that to reſiſtances pro- 

ortioned to the numbers 1, 4, 9, 16, there corre- 

pond velocitics of the reſiſted body in the proportion 
of the numbers 1, 2, 3, 4: which proves, with great 
nicety, the propoſition above-mentioned, 

« With regard to the rotatory motion, the firſt ex- 
periment was to evince, that the whirling motion of a 
ball combining with its progreſſive motion, would pro- 
duce ſuch an oblique reſiſtance and defleive power 
as already mentioned. For this purpoſe a wooden 
ball of 4+ inches diameter was ſuſpended by a double 
ſtring, about eight or nine feet long. Now, by turn- 
ing round the ball and twiſting the double ftring, the 
ball hen left to itſelf would have a revolving motion 

iven it from the untwiſting of the ſtring again. And 
if, when the ftring was twiſted, the ball was drawn 
to a conſiderable diftance from the perpendicular, and 
there let go; it would at firſt, before it had acquired 
its revolving motion, vibrate ſteadily enough in the 
ſame vertical plane in which it firſt began to move: 
but when, by the untwiſting of the ſtring, it had ac- 
quired a ſufficient degree of its whirling motion, it 
conſtantly deflected to the right or lefe of its firſt 
track; and ſometimes Rene ſo far as to have its 
direction at right angles to that in which it began its 
motion ; and this deviation was not produced by the 
ſtring itſelf, but appeared to be entirely owing to the 
reſiſtance being greater on the one part of the leading 
ſurface of the globe, than the other. For the devia- 
tion continued when the ſtring was totally untwiſted ; 
and even during the time that the ſtring, by the 1®.- 
tion the globe Rad received, was twiſting the contrary 
way. And it was always eaſy to predict before the 
ball was let go, which way it would defte, only by 
conſidering on which fide the whirl would be com- 
bined with the progreſſive motion; for on that fide 
always the deflective power acted, as the reſiſtance was 
greater here than on the fide where the whirl and pro- 

reſſive motion were oppoſed to one another.“ 

Though Mr Robins conſidered this experiment as 
an inconteſtable proof of the truth of his theory, he 
undertook to give ocular demonſtration of this de- 
flection of muſket-bullets even in the ſhort ſpace of 
100 yards, 

« As all projectiles,“ ſays he, © in their flight, are 
acted upon by the power of gravity, the deflection of 
a bullet from its primary direction, ſuppoſes that de- 
fiction to be upwards or downwards in a vertical 


gravity is compounded and entaygled with the de. — 


vec, l 


plane; becauſe, in the vertical plane, the action of 


ective force, And for this reaſon my exner; 

have been principally directed to the 9 
that deflection which carries the bullet to the x; h 
or left of that plane in which it began to move. For 
if it appears at any time that the bullet has ſhifteg 
from that vertical plane in which the motion began 
this will be an inconteſtable proof of what we — 
advanced. Now, by means of ſcreens of exceedin 

thin paper, placed parallel to each other at proper di. 
ſtances, this deflexion in queſtion may be many ways 
inveſtigated. For by firing bullets which ſhall . 
verſe theſe ſcreens, the flight of the bullet may be 
traced ; and it may eaſily appear whether they do or 
do not keep invariably to one vertical plane. This 
examination may proceed on three different principles 

which I ſhall here ſeparately explain. ; 

For firſt, an exactly vertical plane may be traced 
out upon all theſe ſcreens, by which the deviation of 
any fingle bullet may be more readily Inveſtigated 
only by meaſuring the horizontal diſtance of its trace 
from the — plane thus delineated ; and by this 
means the abſolute quantity of its aberration may be 
known. Or if the deſcription of ſuch a vertical plane 
ſhould be eſteemed a matter of difficulty and nicety, 
a ſecond method may be followed; which is tl - of 
n the piece in ſome fixed notch or ſocket, ſo that 
though the piece may have ſome little play to the 
right and left, yet all the lines in which the bullet 
can be direQed ſhall interſe each other in the centre 
of that fixed ſocket : by this means, if two different 
ſhot are fired from the piece thus fituated, the hori- 
zontal diſtances made by the twd bullets on any two 
ſcreens ought to be in the ſame proportion to each 
other as the reſpective diſtances of the ſcreens from 
the focket in which the piece was laid. And if theſe 
horizontal diſtances differ from that proportion, then 
it is certain that one of the ſhot at leaſt hath deviated 
from a vertical plane, although the abſolute quantity 
of that deviation cannot hence be aſſigned; becauſe 
it cannot be known what part of it is to be imputed 
to one bullet, and what to the other. 

% But if the conſtant and invariable poſition of the 
notch or ſocket in which the piece was placed, be 
thought too hard an hypotheſis in this very nice affair ; 
the third method, and which is the ſimpleſt of all, 
requires no more than that two ſhot be fired through 
three ſcreens without any regard to the poſition of the 
piece each time: for in this caſe, if the ſhots diverge 
from each other, and both keep to a vertical plane, 
then if the horizontal diſtances of their traces on the 
firſt ſcreen be taken from the like horizontal diſtances 
on the ſecond and third, the two remainders will be 
in the ſame proportion with the diſtances of the ſe- 
cond and third ſcreen from the firſt. And if they 
are not in this proportion, then it will be certain that 
one of them at leaſt hath been deflected from ile 
vertical plane; though here, as in the laſt caſe, the 
quantity of that deflexion in each will not be know 

« All theſe three methods I have myſelf made ule Rers 
of at different times, and have ever found the ſocceb n ; 
agreeable to my expectation. But the moſt eligible 
method ſeemed to be a compound of the two Jail: yer 
The apparatus was as follows, Two ſerceus 5 and 
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fitting or not fitting the piece, there were five ſhots Troy. 


| za the large walk in the charter-houſe garden; 
— Sd of hon at 250 feet diſtance from ho wall, 
which was to ſerve for a third ſcreen ; and the ſecond 
200 feet from the ſame wall. At 50 feet before the 
firlt ſcreen, or at 300 feet from the wall, there was 
placed a large block weighing about 200 Ib. weight, 
and having fixed into it an iron bar with a ſocket at 
its extremity, in which the piece was to be laid. The 
piece itſelf was of a common length, and bored for 
an ounce ball. It was each time loaded with a ball 
of 17 to the pound; ſo that the windage was extreme- 
ly ſmall, and with a quarter of an ounce of good 
powder. The ſcreens were made of the thinneſt iſſue 
paper; and the reſiſtance they gave to the bullet, 
(and conſequently their probability of deflecting it) 
was ſo ſmall, that a bullet lighting one time near the 
extremity of one of the ſcreens, left a fine thin _ 
ment of it towards the edge entire, which was ſo 
very weak that it was difficult to handle it without 
breaking. Theſe things thus prepared, five ſhot 
were made with the piece reſted in the notch above - 
mentioned; and the horizontal diſtances between 
the firſt ſhot, which was taken as a ſtandard, and the 
four ſucceeding ones, both on the firſt and ſecond 
ſcreen and on the wall, meaſured in inches, were as 
follows : 


1k Screen. 2d Screen. Wall. 
1 to a 1% K. 3,15 R. 16,7 R. 
3 10 L. 15,6 L. 69,25 L. 
4 1,25 L. 4,5 L. 15,0 L. 
5 2,15 L. 5,1. L. 19,0 L. 


« Here the letters R and L denote that the ſhot in 
queſtion went either to the right or left of the firſt. 

« If the poſition of the ſocket in which the piece 
was placed be ſuppoſed faxed, then the horizontal di- 
ances meaſured above on the firſt and ſecond ſcreen, 
and on the wall, ought to be in proportion to the di- 
ſtances of the firſt ſcreen, the ſecond ſcreen, and the 
wall from the ſocket. But by only looking over theſe 
numbers, it appears, that none of them are in that pro- 
portion; the horizontal diſtance of the firſt and third, 
for inſtance, on the wall being above nine inches more 
than it ſhould be by this analogy. 

If, without ſuppoſing the invariable poſition of 
the ſocket, we examine the comparative horizontal di- 
ſtances according to the third method deſcribed above, 
we ſhall in this caſe diſcover divarications ſtill more ex- 
traordinary ; for, by the numbers ſet down, it appears, 
that the horizontal diſtances of the ſecond and third 
ſhot on the two ſcreens, and on the wall, are as under. 
iſt Screen, 2d Screen. Wall. 

11.75 18.75 83.95 

Here, if, according to the rule given above, the di- 
ſtance on the firſt ſcreen be taken _ the diſtances on 
the other two, the remainder will be 7, and 74.2: and 
theſe numbers, if each ſhot kept to a vertical plane, 
_ to be in the proportion of 1 to 5; that being 
ine proportion of the diſtances of the ſecond ſcreen 
1 of the wall from the ürſt: but the laſt number 
{4:2 exceeds what it ought to be by this analogy by 
39-23 lo that between them there is a deviation from 

e vertical plane of above 39 inches, and this too in 
a Wenn of little more than 8 o yards. 

3 ut farther, to ſhew that theſe irregularities do 
epend on any accidental circumſtance of the balls 


more made with the ſame quantity of powder as be- 
fore; but with ſmaller bullets, which ran much looſer 
in the piece. And the horizontal diſtances being 
meaſured in inches from the trace of the firſt bullet to 
each of the ſucceeding ones, the numbers were as under, 


iſt Screen, 2d Screen. Wall. 
1 to 2 15.6 R. 31.1 R. 94.0 R. 
3 6.4 L 12.75 L. 23.0 L. 
4 4.7 R 8.5 R. 15.5 R. 
5 12.6 R 24.0 R. 63.5 R. 


Here, again, on the ſuppoſed fixed poſition of the 
piece, the horizontal diſtance on the wall between the 
firſt and third will be found above 15 inches leſs than 
it ſhould be if each kept to a vertical plane; and like 
irregularities, tbough ſmaller, occur in every other ex- 
periment. And if they are examined according to the 
third method ſet down above, and the horizontal di- 
ſtances of the third and fourth, for inſtance, are com- 
pared, thoſe on the ſirſt and ſecond ſcreen, and on the 
wall, appear to be thus. 

It Screen, 2d Screen. Wall. 
11. 1. 21.25. 38.5. 

And if the horizontal diſtance on the firſt ſcreen be 
taken from the other two, the remainders will be 
10. 15, and 27.4; where the leaſt of them, inſtead of 
being five times the firſt, as it ought to be, is 23.35 
ſhort of it ; ſo that here is a deviation of 23 inches. 

6% From all theſe experiments, the defleQion in que- 
ſtion ſeems to be inconteſtably evinced. But to give 
ſome farther light to this ſubjet, I took a — of 
the ſame bore with that hitherto uſed; and bent it at 
about three or four inches from its muzzle to the left, 
the bend making an angle of three or four degrees with 
the axis of the piece. This piece thus bent was fired 
with a looſe ball, and the ſame quantity of powder 
hitherto uſed, the ſcreens of the laſt experiment being 
ſtill continued. It was natural to expect, that if this 
piece was pointed by the general direction of its axis, 
the ball would be canted to the left of that direction 
by the bend near its mouth. But as the bullet, in 
paſſing through that bent part, would, as I conceived, 
be forced to roll upon the right-hand fide of the bar- 
rel, and thereby its left ſide would turn up againſt the · 
air, and would increaſe the reſiſtance on that ſide; I 
predicted to the company then preſent, that if the 
axis, on which the bullet whirled, did not ſhift its po- 
ſition after it was ſeparated from the piece; then, not- 
withſtanding the bend of the piece to the left, the bul- 
let itſelf might be expected to incurvate towards the 
right; and this, upon trial, did moſt remarkably hap- 


pen. For, one of the bullets fired from this bent piece, 


aſſed through the firſt ſcreen about 14 inch diſtant 
| the trace of one of the ſhot fired from the ſtraight 

piece in the laſt ſet of experiments. On the ſecond 
ſcreen, the traces of the ſame bullets were about three 
inches diftant ; the bullet from the crooked piece pal, 
fing on both ſcreens to the left of the other : but, com- 
paring the places of theſe bullets on the wall, it ap- 
peared, that the bullet from the crooked piece, though 
it diverged from the track on the two ſcreens, had now 
croſſed that track, and was defleQed conſiderably to 
the right of it ; ſo that' it was obvious, that though 
the bullet from the crooked piece might firſt be canted 
to the left, and had diverged from the track of the 
| 19 T 2 other 
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1 THEORY, other bullet with which it was compared, yet by de- ſhifted, and it was placed with its ſhorter fide perpen. T * 
(| grees it deviated again to the right, and a little be- dicular to the arm, though its ſurface was ſtill inclined _ EC 
ond the ſecond ſcreen croſſed that track from which to an angle of 45% with the horizon; and now, inſtead 
'Þ it before diverged, and on the wall was deffected 14 of going flower, as might be expected from the greater 
inches, as I remember, on the contrary fide. And extent of part of its Prface from the axis of the ma. 
this experiment is not only the moſt convincing proof chine, it went round much faſter : for in this la fi. 
of the reality of this defleQion here contended for; but tuation it made 20 revolutions in 354, ſo that there 
is likewiſe the ſtrongeſt confirmation that it is brought were 5” difference in the time of 20 revolutions; ang 
about in the very manner and by the very circum- this from no other change of circumſtance than as the 
ſtances which we have all along deſcribed. larger or ſhorter fide of the oblique plane was perpen- 
% I have only now to add, that as I ſuſpected the dicular to the line of its direction.“ 
conſideration of the revolving motion of the bullet, Theſe are the principal experiments made by M; Why 
compounded with its 1 one, might be conſi- Robins, in confirmation of his theory, and which not ***: 
dered as a ſubject of mathematical ſpeculation, and only far exceed every thing that had been formerly done, . 
| that the reality of any defleQing ferce thence ariſing but even bid fair for advancing the art of gunnery to its perk 
| might perhaps be denied by ſome computiſts upon the ze plus ultra. It mult be obſerved, however, that in 
| principles hitherto received of the action of fluids; I this art it is impoſſible we ſhould ever arrive at abſolute 
| thought proper to annex a few experiments, with a perfection; that is, it can never be expected that a gun. 
11 view of evincing the ſtrange deficiency of all theories ner, by any method of calculation whatever, could be 
of this fort hitherto eſtabliſhed, and the unexpected enabled to point his guns in ſuch- a manner, that the 
and wonderful varieties which occur in theſe matters: ſhort would hit the mark if placed any where within it 
The propofition which I advanced for this purpoſe be- range. Aberrations which can by no means be eithe: 
ing, That two equal ſurfaces meeting the air with the foreſeen or prevented, will take place from a great 
ſame degree of obliquity, may be ſo differently reſiſt- number of different cauſes, A variation in the denſi- 
ed, that though in one of them the reſiſtance is Jeſs ty of the atmoſphere, in the dampneſs of the powder, | 
than that of a perpendicular ſurface meeting the ſame or in the figure of the ſhot, will cauſe variations in the 
| quantity of air, yet in another it ſhall be conſiderably range of the bullet, which cannot by any means be re- | 
' 32 greater. : duced to rules, and conſcquently muſt render the event | 
0 — To make out this propoſition, 1 made uſe of the of each ſhot very precarious. The reſiſtance of the at- | 
| ; nom. machine already deſcribed: and having prepared a moſphere ſimply conſidered, without any of thoſe ano- 7 
| ance of the paſteboard pyramid, whoſe baſe was four inches ſquare, malies ariſing from its denſity at different times, is a 
| air, and whoſe planes made angles of 45* with the plane of problem, which, notwithſtanding the labours of Mr Ro- 
| its baſe; and alſo a parallellogram four inches in bins and others, hath not been completely ſolved: 
breadth, and 5 in length, which was equal to the ſur- and indeed, if we conſider the matter in a phyſical 7 
face of the pyramid, the globe P was taken off from light, we ſhall find, that without ſome other data than b 
the machine, and the pyramid was firſt fixed on; and thoſe which are yet obtained, an exact ſolution of it r 
2 lb. being hung at M, and the pyramid fo fitted as to is impoſſible. 1 a 
move with its vertex forwards, it performed 20 revo- It is an objection that hath been made to the mathe. Bes f 
lations after the firſt ten were elapſed, in 33”. Then matical philoſophy, and to which in many caſes it I jng ke 1 
the pyramid being turned, ſo that its baſe, which was moſt certainly liable, that it conſiders the re//tance of 26 well L 
a plane of four inches ſquare, went foremoſt, it now matter more than its eapacity of giving motion to o- Kü | 
performed 20 revolutions with the ſame weight in ther matter. Hence, if in any cafe matter acts both “. t 
38 4.—After this, taking off the pyramid, and fixing as a reſiſting and a moving power, and the mathemati- It 
on the parallellogram with its longer fide perpendicu- cian e its effort towards motion, founding his a 
| lar to the arm, and placing its ſurface in an angle of demonftrations only upon its property of refilting, Ir 
14 45 with the horizon by a quadrant, the parallello- theſe demonſtrations will certainly be falſe, tho? theß t 
| , with the fame weight, performed 20 revolutions ſhould be ſupported by all the powers of geometry. It 80 
1 in 43/4. | | is to an error of this kind that we are to attribute the Ve 
| «« Now here this parallellogram and the ſurface of great differences already taken notice of between the ſa 
the pyramid are equal to each other, and each of them calculations of Sir Iſaac Newton, with regard to the to 
met the air in an angle of 45*; and yet one of them reſiſting force of fluids, and what actually takes place in 
| made 20 revolutions in 33”, whilſt the other took up upon trial. Theſe calculations were made upon the by 
| 435. And at the fame time it appears, that a flat ſuppoſition that the fluid through which a body moved a 
4  furface, ſuch as the baſe of a pyramid, which meets could do nothing elſe but reſiſt it; yet it is certain, that er 
the ſame quantity of air perpendicularly, makes 20 re- the air (the guick with which we have to do at preſent) ru 
volut ions in 38“, which is the medium between the proves a ſource of motion, as well as reſiſtance, to all bo- ; 
1 ether two. ; dies which move in it. Plat 0 
j « But to give another, and ſtill more fimple, proof To underſtand this matter fully, let ABC repreſent ,1; p 
4 of this principle; there was taken a parallellogram a crooked tube made of any ſolid matter, and a, ö, two fy, y 
| four inches broad, and 8x long. This being fixed at the piſtons which exactly fill the cavity. If the ſpace be- © 
| end of the arm, with its long fide perpendicular there- tween theſe piſtons is full of air, it is plain they cannot 
| to, and being placed in an angle of 455 with the ho- come into contact with each other on account of the | 
| rizon, there was a weight hung on at M of 3+ lb. with elaſticity of the included- air, but will remain at ſome 
| which the parallellogram made 20 revolutions in 404. certain diſtance as repreſented in the figure. If the pi- 
f Put after this, the poſition of the parallellogram was fton h is drawn up, the air which x in the 7 5 
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„ tion Ch acts as a reſiſting power, and the piſton will 
— not be drawn up with ſuch eaſe as if the whole was i, 
vacuo. But though the column of air preſſing in the 
direction Cb acts as a reſiſting power on the piſton 5, 
the column preſſing in the direction Aa will act as a 
moving power upon the piſton 3. It is therefore plain, 
that if þ is moved upwards till it comes to the place 
marked 4, the other will deſcend to that marked c. 
Now if we ſuppoſe the piſton a to be removed, it is 
plain, that when b is pulled upwards to d, the air de- 
ſcending through the leg AaCB will preſs on the under 
ſide of the piſton 5, as ſtrongly as it would have done 
upon the upper fide of the piſton a, had it been pre- 
ſent. Therefore, though the air preſſing down thro? 
the leg CB reſiſts the motion of the piſton þ when 
drawn upwards, the air preſſing down through the leg 
AB forwards it as much ; and accordingly the piſton 
þ may be drawn up or puſhed down at pleaſure, and 
with very little trouble. But if the orifice at A is 
ſtopped, ſo that the air can only exert_its reſiſting 
power on the piſton 5, it will require a conſiderable de- 
gree of ſtrength to move the piſton from b to d. 

If now we ſuppoſe the tube to be entirely removed 

which indeed anſwers no other purpoſe than to ren- 
\ the action of the air more evident), it is plain, that 
if the piſton is moved either up or down, or in any o- 
ther direction we can imagine, the air preſſes as much 
upon the back part of it, as it reſiſts it on the fore 
part; and of conſequence, a ball moving through the 
air with any degree of velocity, ought to be as much 
accelerated by the action of the air behind, as it is re- 
tarded by the action of that before. —Here then it is 
natural to aſlc, If the air accelerates a moving body as 
much as it retards it, how comes it to make any re- 
fiance at all? yet certain it is, that this fluid doth 
reſiſt, and that very conſiderably. To this it may be 
anſwered, that the air is always kept in ſome certain 
ſtate or conſtitution by another power which rules all 
its motions, and it 1s this, power undoubtedly which 
gives the reſiſtance. It is not to our purpoſe at pre- 
ſent to inquire what that power is; but we ſee that 
the air is often in very different ſtates : one day, for 
inſtance, its parts are violently agitated by a ſtorm ; 
aud another, perhaps, they are comparatively at reſt 
in a calm. In the firſt caſe, nobody heſitates to own, 
that the ſtorm is occaſioned by ſome cauſe or other, 
which violently reſiſts any other power that would pre- 
vent the agitation of the air. In a calm, the caſe is the 
ſame ; for it would require the fame exertion of power 
to excite a tempeſt in a calm day, as toallay a tempeſt 
in a ſtormy one, Now it is evident, that all projectiles, 
by their motion, agitate the atmoſphere in an unnatu- 
ral manner; and conſequently are reſiſted by that pow- 
er, whatever it is, which tends to reſtore the equilib- 
rium, or bring back the atmoſphere to its former ſtate. 
If no other power beſides that above-mentioned ac- 
ted upon projectiles, it is probable, that all reſiſtance 
to their motion would be in the duplicate proportion 
of their velocities ; and accordingly, as long as the ve- 
locity is ſmall, we find it generally is ſo. But when 
the velocity comes to be exceedingly great, other ſour- 
ces of reſiſtance ariſe. One of theſe, is a ſubtraction 
of part of the moving power; which though not pro- 
perly a reſiſtance, or oppoſing anather power to it, is 


a equivalent thereto, This ſubtraRion ariſes from. 
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the following cauſe. The air, as we have already ob- Tt or v* 
ſerved, preſſes upon the hinder part of the moving bo- 
dy by its gravity, as much as it reſiſts the ferepart 
of it by the ſame property. Nevertheleſs, the velocity 
with which the air preſſes upon any body by means of 
its gravity, is limited; and it is poſſible that a body 
may change its place with ſo great velocity that the 
air hath not time to ruſh in upon the back part of it, 
in order to aſſiſt its progreſſive motion. When this 
happens to be the caſe, there is in the firſt place a de- 
ficiency of the moving power equivalent to 15 pounds 
on every ſquare inch of ſurface ; at the ſame time that 
there is a politive reſiſtance of as much more on the 
forepart, owing to the gravity of the atmoſphere, 
which muſt be overcome before the body can move 
forward. 

This deficiency of moving power, and increaſe of 
reſiſtanee, do not only take place when the body moves 
with a very great degree of velocity, but in all motions 
whatever. It is not in all caſes perceptible, becauſe the 
velocity with which the body moves, frequently bears 
but a very ſmall proportion to the velocity with which 
the air preſſes in behind it. Thus, ſuppoling the velo- 
city with which the air ruſhes into a vacuum to be 1200 
feet in a ſecond, if a body moves with a velocity of 30, 
40, or 50 feet in a ſecond, the force with which the 
air preſſes on the back part is but 4 at the utmoſt leſs 
than that which reſiſts on the forepart of it, which will 
not be perceptible: but if, as in the caſe of bullets, 
the velocity of the projectile comes to have a conſider- 
able proportion to the velocity wherewith the air ruſhes 
in behind it; then a very perceptible, and otherwiſe un- 
accountable reſiſtance is obſerved, as we ſeen in the 
experiments already related by Mr Robins. Thus, if 
the air preſſes in with a velocity of 1200 feet ina ſecond, 
if the body changes its place with a velocity of 600 feet 
in the ſame time, there is a reſiſtance of 15 pounds on the 
fore part, and a preſſure of only 75 on the back part. 
The refiftance therefore not only overcomes the moving 
power of the air by 74 pounds, but there is a deficien- 
cy of other 75 pounds owing to the want of half the 
preſſure of the atmoſphere on the back part, and thus 
the whole loſs of the moving power is equivalent to 15 
pounds ; and hence the —__ increaſe of re- 
ſiſtance obſerved by Mr Robins beyond what it ought 
to be according to the common computations.— The 
velocity with which the air ruſhes into a vacuum is 
therefore a: deſideratum in gunnery. Mr Robin's ſup- 
poſes that it is the ſame with the velocity of ſound; and 
that when a bullet moves with a velocity greater than 
that of 1200 feet in a ſecond, it leaves a perfect va- 
cuum behind it. Hence he accounts for the great in- 
creaſe of reſiſtanceto bullets moving with ſuch velocities; 
but as he doth not take notice of the loſs of the air's 
moving power, the anomalies of all leſſer velocities are 
inexplicable on his principles. Nay, he even tell us, 
that Sir Iſaac Newton's rule for computing reſiſtances 
may be applied in all velocities leſs than 1100 or 1200 
feet in-a ſecond, though this is expreſsly contradicted 
by his own experiments mentioned n 23. 

Though for theſe reaſons it is evident how 
difficulties muſt occur in attempting to calculate the 
reſiſtance of the air to military projeRiles, we have not 
even yet diſcovered all the ſources of reſiſtance to theſe 
bodies when moving with immenſe velocities. 2 lt 
| ther 
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ther power by which they are oppoſed, (and which at ced to that of 1200 feet in a ſecond in a fi 


laſt becomes greater than any of thoſe hitherto men- 
tioned), is the air's elaſticity. This, however, will 
not begin to ſhew itſelf in the way of reſiſtance till the 
velocity of the moving body becomes conſiderably 
greater than that by which the air preſſes into a va- 
cuum. Having therefore firſt aſcertained this velocity, 
which we ſhall ſuppoſe to be 1200 feet in a ſecond, 
it is plain, that if a body moves with a velocity of 1800 
feet in a ſecond, it muſt compreſs the air before it; be- 
cauſe the fluid hath neither time to expand itſelf in order 
to fill the vacuum left behind the moving body, nor to 
ruſh in by its gravity. This compreſſion it will reſiſt by 
its elaſtic power, which thus becomes a new ſource of 
reſiſtance increaſing, without any limit, in proportion to 
the velocity of the moving body. If now we ſuppoſe 
the moving body to ſet out with a velocity of 2400 
feet in a ſecond, it is plain, that there is not only a 
vacuum left behind the body, but the air before it is 
compreſſed into half its natural ſpace. The loſs of 
motion in the projectile therefore is now very conſider- 
able. It firſt loſes 15 pounds on every ſquare inch of 


ſurface on account of the deficiency of the moving 


power of the air behind it; then it loſes 15 pounds 
more on account of the reſiſtance of the air before it; 
again it loſes 15 pounds on account of the elaſticity of 
the compreſſed air; and laſtly another 15 pounds on ac- 
count of the vacuum behind, which takes off the 
weight of the atmoſphere, that would have been equi- 
valent to one half of the elaſticity of the air before it. 
The whole reſiſtance therefore upon every ſquare inch 
of ſurface moving with this velocity is 60 pounds, be- 
ſides that which ariſes from the power tending to pre- 
ſerve the general late of the atmoſphere, and which 


_ increaſes in the duplicate proportion of the velocity as 


* Hiſt. of 
Gunnery, 
p- 48, 50 


already mentioned. If the body is ſuppoſed to move 
with a velocity of 4800 feet in a ſecond, the reſiſtance 
from the air's elaſticity will then be quadrupled, or a- 
mount to 60 pounds on the ſquare inch of ſurface ; 
which added to the other cauſes, produces a reſiſtance 
of 105 pounds upon the ſquare inch; and thus would 
the reliftance from the elaſticity of the air go on con- 
tinually increaſing, till at Jaſt the motion of the projec- 
tile would be as effectually ſtopped as if it was fired a- 
gainſt a wall. This obſtacle therefore we are to conſi- 
der as really inſuperable by any art whatever, and 


therefore it is not adviſeable to uſe larger charges of 


powder than what will proje& the ſhot with a velocity 
of 1200 feet in a ſecond. To this velocity the elaſti- 
city of the air will not make great reſiſtance, if indeed 
it do make any at all : for tho* Mr Robins hath con- 
jectured that air ruſhes into a vacuum with the veloci - 
ty of ſound, or between 11 and 1200 feet in a ſecond; 
yet we have no deciſive proof of the truth of this ſup- 
poſition. At this velocity indeed, according to Mr 
Robins, a very ſudden increaſe of reſiſtance takes place: 
but this is denied by Mr Glenie “, who ſuppoſes that 
the aſſiſtance proceeds gradually; and indeed it ſeems 
to be pretty obvious, that the reſiſtance cannot very 
ſuddenly increaſe, if the velocity is only increaſed in a 
ſmail degree. Yet it is certain, that the ſwifteſt mo- 
tions with which cannon-balls can be projected are 
very ſoon reduced to this ſtandard ; for Mr Robins ac- 
quaints us, that “ a 24-pound ſhot when diſcharged 
with a velocity of 2000 feet in a ſecond, will be redu- 


little more than 500 yards.“ 


StcT. III. Practice of Cunnery, 


Wir regard to the practical part of gunnery, which 
ought to conſiſt in directing the piece in ſuch a man. 
ner as always to hit the object againſt which it i; 
Oy there can be no certain rules given. The fol. 
owing maxims are laid down by Mr Robin's as of uſe 
in practice. | 

1. In any piece of artillery whatever, the greater 
the quantity of powder it is charged with, the greater 
will be the velocity of the bullet. 

2. If two pieces of the ſame bore, but of different 
lengths, are fired with the ſame charge of powder, the 
longer will impel the bullet with a greater celerity 
than the ſhorter, | ; 

3. If two pieces of artillery different in weight, aud 
formed of different metals, have yet their cylinders of 
7 bores and equal lengths; then with like charges 
of powder and like bullets they will each of them dif. 
_— their ſhot with nearly the ſame degree of ce- 

erity. 

4. The ranges of pieces at a given elevation are no 
juſt meaſures of the velocity of £ ſhot ; for the ſame 
piece tired ſucceſſively at an invariable elevation, with 
the powder, bullet, and every other circumſtance as 
nearly the ſame as poſlible, will yet range to very dif- 
ferent diſtances. 

5. The greateſt part of that uncertainty in the ran- 
ges of pieces which is deſcribed in the preceding 
maxim, can only ariſe from the reſiſtance of the air, 

6. The reſiſt ance of the air acts upon projectiles in 
a twofold manner: for it oppoſes their motion, and by 
that means continually diminiſhes their celerity ; and 
it beſides diverts them from the regular track they 
would otherwiſe follow ; whence ariſe thoſe deviations 
and inflections already treated of. 

7. That action of the air by which it retards the 
motion of projectiles, though much neglected by wri- 
ters on artillery, is yet, in many inſtances, of an im- 
menſe force; and hence the motion of theſe reſiſted bo- 
dies is totally different from what it would other- 
wiſe be. 

8. This retarding force of the air acts with different 
degrees of violence, according as the projectile moves 
with a greater or leſſer velocity; and the reſiſtances 
obſerve this law, That to a velocity which is double a- 
nother, the reſiſtance within certain limits is fourfold; 
to a treble velocity, ninefold; and ſo on. 

9. But this proportion between the reſiſtances to 
two different 11 096 does not hold if one of the ve- 
locities be leſs than that of 1200 feet in a ſecond, and 
the other greater. For in that caſe the reſiſtanee to the 
greater velocity is near three times as much as it would 
come out by a compariſon with the ſmaller, according 
to the law explained in the laſt maxim. 

to. To the extraordinary power exerted by the re- 
fiſtance of the air it is owing, that when two pieces 0 
different bores are diſcharged at the ſame elevation, 
the piece of the largeſt bore uſually ranges fartheſt, pro- 
vided they are both fired with fit bullets, and the cu- 
ſtomary allotment of powder. 


11. The greateſt part of military projectiles ns 
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the time of their diſcharge acquire a whirling motion 
round their axis by rubbing againſt the inſide of their 
reſpective pieces and this oY motion will cauſe 
them to ſtrike the air very differently from what 
they would do had they no other than a progreſſi ve 
motion. By this means it will happen, that the re- 
Gtance of the air will not always be directly oppoſed 
to their flight; but will frequently act in a line oblique 
to their courſe, and will thereby force them to deviate 
from the regular tract they would otherwiſe deſcribe. 
And this is the true cauſe of the irregularities deſcribed 
in maxim 4. 

12. From the ſudden trebling the quantity of the 
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21. Although precepts very different from thoſe we PxacTice 
have here given have been often advanced by artille- 
riſts, and have been ſaid to be derived from experience; 
yet 1s that pretended experience altogether fallacious : 
ſince from our do&rine of reſiſtance eſtabliſhed above, 
it follows, that every ſpeculation on the ſubje& of ar- 
tillery, which is only founded on the experimental 
ranges of bullets diſcharged with conſiderable veloci- 
tics, is liable to great uncertainty. D * a 
The greateſt irregularities in the motion of bullets % uf 
are, as we have ſeen, owing to the whirling motion on rifled bar- 
their axis, acquired by the friction againſt the ſides of rels. 
the piece. The beſt method hitherto known of pre- 
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air's refiſtance, when the projectile moves ſwifter than 
at the rate of 1200 feet in a ſecond (as hath been ex- 
plained in maxim 9), it follows, that whatever be the 
nlegular range of a bullet diſcharged with this laſt men- 

tioned velocity, that yy will be but little increaſed 
how much ſoever the velocity of the bullet may be 
til farther augmented by greater charges of powder. 

13. If the Be Piece of cannon be ſucceſſively 
fired at an invariable elevation, but with various 
charges of powder, the greateſt charge being the 
whole weight of the bullet in powder, and the leaſt not 
leſs than the fifth part of that weight; then if the ele- 
vation be not leſs than eight or ten degrees, it will be 
found, that ſome of the ranges with che leaft charge will 
exceed ſome of thoſe with the greateſt. 

14. If two pieces of cannon of the ſame bore, but of 
different lengths, are ſuccefhvely fired at the ſame cle- 
vation with the ſame charge of powder ; then it 
will frequently happen, that ſome of the ranges with 
the ſhorter piece will exceed ſome of thoſe with the 
longer. 

C 5. In diſtant cannonadings, the advantages ariſing 
from long pieces and large charges of powder are 
but of little moment. 

16. In firing againſt troops with grape-ſhot, it 
will be found, that charges of powder much leſs than 
thoſe generally uſed are the molt advantageous. 

17. The principal operations in which large charges 
of powder appear to be more efficacious than ſmall ones, 
are the ruining of patapets, the diſmounting of bat- 
teries covered by ſtout merlons, or battering in breach; 
for, in all theſe caſes, if the object be but little remo- 
ved from the piece, every increaſe of velocity will in- 
creaſe the penetration of the bullet. 

18. Whatever operations are to be performed by 
artillery, the leaſt charges of powder, with which they 
can be effected, are always to be preferred. 

10. Hence, then, the proper charge of any piece 
of artiſlery is not that allotment of powder which will 
communicate the greateſt velocity to the bullet (as 
molt practitioners formerly maintained); nor is it to 
be determined by an invariable proportion of its weight 
to the weight of the ball: but, on the contrary, it is ſuch 
a quantity of 8 as will produce the leaſt velocity 


venting theſe is by the uſe of pieces with rifled barrels, 
Theſe pieces have the inlides of their cylinders cut 
with a number of ſpiral channels: fo that it is in rea- 
lity a female ſcrew, varying from the common ſcrews 
only in this, that its threads or rifles are leſs deflected, 
and approach more to a right line; it being uſual for 
the threads with which the rifled barrel is indented, 
to take little more than one turn in its whole length. 
The numbers of theſe threads are different in each 
barrel, according to the ſize of the piece and the 
fancy of the workman; and in like manner the depth 
to which they are cut is not regulated by any invari- 
able rule. | 

The uſual method of charging theſe pieces is this: 
When the proper quantity of powder is put down, a 
leaden bullet is taken, a fall matter larger than the 
bore of the piece was before the rifles were cut: and this 
bullet being laid on the mouth of the piece, and con- 
ſequently too large to go down of itſelf, it is forced 
by a {ſtrong rammer impelled by a mallet, and by re- 
peated blows is driven home to the powder; and the 
ſoftneſs of the lead giving way to the violence with 
which the bullet is impelled, that zone of the bullet 
which is contiguous to the piece varies its arcular 
form, and takes the ſhape of the inſide of the barrel; 
ſo that it becomes part of a male ſcrew exactly an- 
ſwering to the indents of the rifle, 

In 1 parts of Germany and Switzerland, how- 
ever, an improvement is added to this practice; eſpe- 
cially in the larger pieces which are uſed for ſhooting 
at great diſtances. This is done by cutting a piece 
of very thin leather, or of thin fuſtian, in a circular 
ſhape, ſomewhat larger than the bore of the barrel, 
This circle being greaſed on one fide, is laid upon the 
muzzle with its greaſy fide downwards; and the bullet 
being then placed upon it, is forced down the barrel 
with it: by which means the leather or fuſtian incloſes 
the lower half of the bullet, and, by its interpoſition 
between the bullet and the rifles, prevents the lead 
from being cut by them. But it mult be remembered, 
that in the barrels where this is practiſed, the rifles 
are generally ſhallow, and the bullet ought not to be 
too 1 as both theſe methods of charging at 
the mouth take up a good deal of time; the rifled 
barrels which have been made in Britain, are con- 
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or the purpoſe in hand; and, inſtead of bearing al- 
ways a fixed ratio to the weight of the ball, it mult be 
different according to the different buſineſs which is to 

e performed. 

20. No field-piece ought at any time to be loaded 
on more than , or at the utmoſt +, of the weight of 
1 ullet in powder ; nor ſhould the charge of any 

altering piece exceed + of the weight of its bullet. 


trived to be charged at the breech, where the piece is 
for this purpoſe made larger than in any other part. 
The powder and bullet are put in through the fide of 
the barrel by an opening, which, when the piece is 
loaded, is then filled up with a ſcrew. By this means, 
when the piece is fired, the bullet is forced through 
the rifles, and acquires the ſpiral motion already de- 

{cribed ; 
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PrxacTicr ſcribed; and perhaps ſomewhat of this kind, ſays Mr 


Robins, tho? not in the manner now practiſed, would be 
of all others the moſt perfect method for the conſtruc- 
tion of theſekinds of barrels. 

From the whirling motion communicated by the 
rifles, it happens, that when the piece is fired, that 
indented zone of the bullet follows the ſweep of the 
rifles; and thereby, beſides its progreſſive motion, ac- 
quires a circular motion round the axis of the piece; 
which circular motion will be continued to the bullet 
after its ſeparation from the piece; and thus a bullet 
diſcharged from a rifled barrel is conſtantly made to 
whirl round an axis which is coincident with the line 
of its flight. By this whirling on its axis, the aber- 
ration of the bullet which proves ſo prejudicial to all 
operations in gunnery, is almoſt totally prevented. 
The reaſon of this may be eaſily underſtood from con- 
fidering the low motion of an arrow through the air. 
For example, if a bent arrow, with its wings not placed 
in ſome degree in a ſpiral poſition, ſo as to make it 
revolve round its axis as it flies through the air, were 
ſhot at a mark with a true direction, it would con- 
ſtantly deviate from it, in conſequence of being 
preſſed to one fide by the convex part . oppoſing the 
air obliquely. Let us now ſuppoſe this deflection in 
a flight of 100 yards to be 4. os Io yards, Now, 
if the ſame bent arrow were made to revolve round its 
axis once every two yards of its flight, its greateſt de- 
viation would take place when it Pad proceeded only 
one yard, or made half a revolution; ſince at the end 
of the next half revolution it would again return to 
the ſame direction it had at firſt; the convex ſide of 
the arrow having been once in oppoſite poſitions. In 
this manner it would proceed during the whole courſe 
of its flight, conſtantly returning to the true path at 
the end of every two yards; and when it reached the 
mark, the greateſt defleQion to either ſide that could 
happen would be equal to what it makes in proceed- 
ing one yard, equal to ,3zth part of the former, or 
3.6 inches, a very ſmall deflection when compared 
with the former one. In the ſame manner, a cannon- 
ball which turns not round its axis, deviates greatly 
from the true path, on account of the inequalities on 
its ſurface; which, although ſmall, cauſe great devia- 
tions by reaſon of the reſiſtance of the air, at the ſame 
time that the ball acquires a motion round its axis in 
ſome uncertain direction occaſioned by the friction 
againſt its üdes. But by the motion acquired from 
the rifles, the error is perpetually corrected in the 
manner juſt now deſcribed; and accordingly ſuch 
pieces are much more to be depended on, and will 
do execution at a much greater diſtance, than the 
others. 

The reaſons commonly alleged for the ſuperiority 
of rifle-barrels over common ones, are, either that the 
inflammation of the powder is greater, by the reſiſt- 
ance which the bullet makes by being thus forced into 
the barrel, and that hereby it receives a much greater 
impulſe ; or that the bullet by the compounding of 
its circular and revolving motions, did as it were bore 
the air, and thereby flew to a much greater diſtance 
than it would otherwiſe have have done; or that by 
the ſame boring motion it made its way through all 
ſolid ſubſtances, and penetrated into them much deeper 
than when fired in the common manner. But Mr 
Robins hath proved theſe reaſons to be altogether 


with rifle-barrelled pieces. © In theſe experiments,” ſa g 
he,“ I have found that the velocity of the bullet fired 
from a rifled barrel was uſually leſs than that of the 
bullet fired from a common piece with the ſame pro- 
portion of powder. Indeed it is but reaſonable to 
expect that this ſhould be the caſe ; for if the riſſes 
are very deep, and the bullet is large enough to fill 
them up, the friction bears a very conſiderable pro- 
portion to the effort of the powder. And that in this 
caſe the friction is of conſequence enough to have its 
effects obſerved, I have diſcovered by the continued 
uſe of the ſame barrel, For the metal of the barrel 
being ſoft, and wearing away apace; its bore by half 
a year's uſe was conſiderably enlarged, and conſequent. 
ly the depth of its rifles diminiſhed ; and then I found 


that the ſame quantity of powder would pive to the 


bullet a velocity near a tenth part greater than what 
it had done at firſt. - And as the velocity of the bul. 
let is not inoreaſed by the uſe of rifled barrels, ſo nei. 
ther is the diſtance to which it flies, nor the depth of 
its penetration into ſolid ſubſtances. Indeed theſe two 
laſt ſuppoſitions ſeem at firſt fight too chimerical to 
deſerve a formal confutation. But I cannot help ob. 
ſerving that thoſe who have been habituated to the 
uſe of; rifled pieces are very excuſable in giving way to 
theſe prepoſſeſſions. For they conſtantly found, that 
with them they could fire at a mark with tolerable 
ſucceſs, though it were placed at three or four times 
the diſtance to which the ordinary pieces were ſup- 
poſed to reach. And therefore, as they were ignorant 
of the true cauſe of this variety, and did not know 
that it aroſe only from preventing the deflection of the 
ball; it was not unnatural for- them to imagine that 
the ſuperiority of effect in the rifled piece was owing 
either to a more violent impulſe at firſt, or to a more 
eaſy paſſage through the air. 

In order to confirm the foregoing theory of rifle- 
barrelled pieces, I made ſome experiments by which 
it might be ſeen whether one fide of the ball diſcharged 
from them uniformly keeps foremoſt during the whole 
courſe. To examine this particular, I took a rifled 
barrel carrying a bullet of ſix to the pound; but in- 
ſtead of its leaden bullet I uſed a wooden one of the 
ſame ſize, made of a ſoft ſpringy wood, which bent 
itſelf eaſily into the rifles without breaking. And fi- 
ring the piece thus loaded againſt a wall at ſuch a di- 
ſtance as the bullet might not be ſhivered by the blow, 
I always found, that the ſame ſurface which lay fore- 
molt in the piece continued foremoſt without any ſen- 
fible defleRion during the time of its flight. Aud this 
was eafily to be obſerved, by examining the bullet; 
as both the marks of the rifles, and the part that im- 
pinged on the wall, were ſufficiently apparent. Nou, 
as theſe wooden bullets were but the 16th part of the 
weight of the leaden ones; I conclude, that if there 
had been any unequal reſiſtance or deflective power, 
its effects muſt have been extremely ſenſible upon this 
light body, and conſequently in ſome of the trials 
I made the ſurface which came foremoſt from the 
piece mult have been turned round into another ſitu- 
ation.. : 

« But again, I took the ſame piece, and, loading t 
now with a leaden ball, I ſet it nearly upright, ſloping it 
only three or four degrees from the perpendicular in the 


direction of the wind; and firing it in this * — 
u 
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leriet bullet generally eontinued about half a minute in the air, 
—= ;t riſing by computation to near three quarters of a mile 
erpendicular height. In theſe trials I found that the 
bullet commonly came to the ground to the leeward 
of the piece, and at ſuch a diſtance from it, as nearly 
correſponded to the angle of its inclination, and to the 
effort of the wind; it uſually falling not nearer to the 
piece than 100, nor farther from it than 150, yards. 
And this is a ſtrong confirmation of the almoſt ſteady 
flight of this bullet, for about a mile and a half: for 
were the ſame trial made with a. common piece, I 
doubt not but the deviation would often amount to 
half a mile, or_perbaps conſiderably more; though 
this experiment would be a very difficult one to exa- 
mine, on account of the little chance there would be 
wy, of diſcovering where the ball fell. 
from It muſt be obſerved, however, that though the 
d pieces bullet impelled from a rifle-barrelled piece keeps for a 
C e time to its regular track with ſufficient nicety; yet if 
” from its light be ſo far extended that the track becomes 
true conſiderably incurvated, it will then undergo conſi- 
rk. gerable defletions. This, according to my expe- 
riments, ariſes from the angle at laſt made by the 
axis on which the bullet turns, and the direction in 
which it flies: for that axis continuing nearly parallel 
to itſelf, it muſt neceſſarily diverge from the line of 
the flight of the bullet, when that line is bent from 
its original direction; and when it once happens that 
the bullet whirls on an axis which no longer coincides 
with the line of its flight, then the unequal refiftance 
formerly deſcribed will take place, and the deflecting 
power kence ariſing will perpetually increaſe as the 
track of the bullet by having its range extended be- 
comes more and more incurvated.—'Phis matter I have 
experienced in a ſmall rifle-barrelled piece, carrying a 
leaden ball of near half an ounce weight. For this 
piece, charged with one drachm of powder, ranged 
about 550 yards at an angle of 12 degrees with ſuffi- 
cient ey but being afterwards elevated to an 
angle of 24 degrees, it then ranged very irregularly, 
| 22 deviating from the line of its direction to the 
cit, and in one caſe not leſs than 100 yards. This 
apparently aroſe from the gauſe above-mentioned, as 
was confirmed from the — deviation of the bullet 
to the left; for by conſidering how the revolving mo- 
tion was continued with the progreſſive one, it ap- 
peared that a deviation that way was to be expected. 
* The beſt remedy I can think of for this defect, is 
the making uſe of bullets of an egg-like form inſtead 
of ſpkerical ones. For if ſuch a bullet hath Its ſhorter 
axis made to fit the piece, and it be placed in the bar- 
re] with its ſmaller end downwards; then it will ac- 
quire by the rifles a rotation round its larger axis; and 
us centre of gravity lying nearer to its fore than its 
_— part, its longer axis will be conſtantly forced 
the reſiſtance of the air into the line of its flight ; 
as we ſee, that by the ſame means arrows conſtantly 
we in the line of their direction, however that line be 
incurvated. Y 


. 4 But, beſides this, there is Wander circumſtance 
the ule of theſe pieces, which renders the flight of 


th . | 
eir bullets uncertain when fired at a conſiderable 
elevation. 


velocity of a bullet fired with the ſame quantity of 


* __ a rifled barrel, varics much more from 
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For I find by my experiments, that the 
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itſelf in different trials, than when fired from a com- PRACNIeE 
mon piece.—'This, as I conceive, is owing to the great 4 
quantity of friction, and the impoſſibility of rendering 
it equal in each experiment. Indeed, if the rifles are 
not 1 cut, and if the bullet is nicely fitted to the 
piece, ſo as not to require à great force to drive it 
down, and if leather or fuſtain well greaſed is made 
uſe of between the bullet and barrel, perhaps, by a 
careful attention to all theſe particulars, great part of 
the inequality in the velocity of the bullet may be pre- 
vented, and the difficulty in queſtion be in ſome mea- 
ſure obviated: but, till this be done, it cannot be 
doubted, that the range of the ſame piece, at an 
elevation, will vary conſiderably in every trial ; al- 
though the charge be each time the ſame. And this 
I have myſelf experienced, in a number of diverſified 
trials, with a rifle-barrelled piece loaded at the breech 
in the Engliſh manner. For here the rifles being in - 
dented very deep, and the bullet ſo large as to filf them 
up completely; I found, that though it flew with ſuf- 
ficient exact neſs to the diſtance of four or five hundred 
yards; yet, when it was raiſed to an angle of about 12 
degrees, (at which angle, being fired with one-fifth of 
its weight in powder, its medium range is nearly 1000 
yards); in this caſe, I ſay, I found that its range 
was variable, although the greateſt care was taken to 
prevent any inequalities in the quantity of powder, or 
in the manner of charging. And as, in this caſe, the 
angle was too ſmall for the firſt-mentioned irregularity 
to produce the obſerved effects; they can only be im- 
puted to the different velocities which the bullet each 
time received by the unequal action of the friction.“ 
Thus we ſee, that it is in a manner impoſlible en- 
tirely to correct the aberrations ariſing from the re- 
ſiſtance of the atmoſphere; as even the rifle-barrelled 
pieces cannot be depended upon for more than one 
half of their actual range at any conſiderable elevation. 
It becomes therefore a problem very difficult of ſolu- 
tion, to know, even within a very conſiderable diſtance, 
how far a piece will carry its ball with any probabi- 
lity of hitting its mark, or doing any execution. The 
beſt rules hitherto laid down on this ſubject, are thoſe 
of Mr Robins. The foundation of all his calculations, 
is the velocity with which the bullet flies off from the 
mouth of the piece. Mr Robins himſelf had not op- 
portunities of making many experiments on the velo- 
cities of cannon-balls, and the calculations from ſmaller 
ones cannot always be depended upon. In the 68th 
volume of the Phil. Tranſ. Mr Hutton hath recited a N. 
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number of experiments made on cannon carrying balls ton's expe- 


from one to three pounds weight. His machine for riments on 
diſcovering the velocities of theſe balls was the ſame the velocity 
with that of Mr Robins, only of a larger ſize. His 1 
charges of powder were two, four, and eight ounces; 

and the reſults of 15 experiments which ſeem to have 

been the moſt accurate, are as follow. 


Velocity with two Velocity with 
two ounces. four ounces. 
5702 feet in 1 1068 feet in 1 


Velocity with 
eight aunces. 
1419 feet in 1” 


632 1020 1352 

695 948 1443 

703 973 1360 

725 957 1412 

$)3507 5)4966 5)6986 

Mean velocities 701 993 1397 
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In another courſe, the mean velocities, with the ſame 
charges of powder, were 613, 873, 1162. The mean 
velocities of the balls in the firſt courſe of experiments, 
ſays Mr Hutton, with two, four, and eight ounces of 
powder, are as the numbers 1, 1.414, and 1.993; but 
the ſubduplicate ratio of the weights (two, four, and 
eight) give the numbers 1, 1.414, and 2, to which the 
others are ſufficiently near. It is obvious, however, 
that the greateſt difference lies in the laſt number, 
which anſwers to the greateſt velocity. It will {till be 
a little more in defect if we make the allowance for the 
weights of the balls; for the mean weights of the balls 
with the two and four ounces is 184 ounces, but of 
the eight ounces it is 18%: diminiſhing therefore the 
number 1.993 ia the reciprocal fubduplicate ratio of 
18 to 182, it becomes 1.985, which falls ſhort of the 
number 2 by. ot, or the 133d part of itſelf. A fi- 
milar defect was obſerved in the other courſe of expe- 
riments; and both are owing to three evident cauſes, 
viz. 1. The leſs length of cylinder through which the 
ball was impelled; for with the eight-ounce charge, it 
lay three or four inches nearer to the muzzle of the 
piece than with the others. 2. The greater quantity 
of elaſt ic fluid which eſcaped in this caſe than in the 
others by the windage. This happens from its mo- 
ving with a greater velocity; in conſequence of which, 
a greater quantity eſcapes by the vent and windage 
than in ſmaller velocities. 3. The greater quantity of 

owder blown out unfired in this caſe than in that of 
the leſſer velocities; for the ball which was impelled 
w.th the greater velocity, would be ſooner out of the 
piece than the others, and the more ſo as it had a leſs 
length of the bore to move through; and if powder 

fire in time, which cannot be denied, though indeed 
that time is manifeſtly very ſhort, a greater quantity of 
it muſt remain unfired when the ball with the greater 
velocity iſſues from tbe piece, than when that which 
has the leſs velocity goes out, and ſtill the more ſo as 
the bulk of powder which was at firſt to be inflamed 
in the one caſe ſo much exceeded that in the others, 
& Let us now compare the correſponding velocities 
in both cafes. In the one they are, 701, 993, 1397; 
in the other, 613, 873, 1162. Now the ratio of the 
firſt two numbers, or the velocities with two ounces of 
powder, is that of 1 to 1.1436, the ratio of the next 


two is that of 1 to 1.1375, and the ratio of the laſt 


15 that of 1 to 1.2022. But the mean weight of the 


ſhot for two and four ounces of powder, was 284 oun- 


ces in the firſt courſe, and 184 in this; and for cight 
ounces of powder, it was 283 in the firſt, and 18+ inthis, 
Taking therefore the reciprocal ſubduplicate ratios of 
theſe weights of ſhot, we obtain the ratio of 1 to 1.224 
for that ef theballs which were fired with two ounces and 
four ounces of powder, and the ratio of 1 to 1.241 for 
the balls which were fired with eight ounces. But the 
real ratios above found are not greatly different from 
theſe; and the variation of the actual velocities from 
this law of the weights of ſhot, inclines the ſame way in 
both courſes of experiments. We may now collect 
into one view the principal inferences that have re- 
ivited from theſe experiments, 

1. It is evident from them, that powder fires almoſt 
inſtantaneouſly, 

2. The velocities communicated to balls or ſhot 
of the ſame weight with different quantities of powder, 
are nearly in the ſubduplicate ratio of theſe quantities ; 
z very ſmall variation in defect taking place when the 
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quantities of powder become great. 

3. When ſhot of different weights are fired with 
the ſame quantity of powder, the velocities communi. 
cated to them are nearly in the reciprocal ſubduplicate 
ratio of their weights. 

4. ** Shot which are of different weights, and im- 
pelled by different quantities of powder, acquire velo. 
cities which are directly as the ſquare roots of the 
quantities of powder, and inverſely as the ſquare roots 
of the weights of the ſhot nearly,” 

The velocities of the bullets being thus found as Mr B, 
nearly as poſſible, the ranges may be found by the fol. bins, 
lowing roles laid down by Mr Robins. thod ef 

1. Till the velocity of the projectile ſurpaſſes that __ 1 
of 1100 feet in a ſecond, the reſiſtance may be reckon- Way 

ed to be in the duplicate proportion of the velocity, 
and its mean quantity may be reckoned about half an 
ounce avoirdupoiſe on a 12-pound ſhot moving with a 
velocity of about 25 or 26 feet in a ſecond, 

2. If the velocity be greater than that of i too or 
1200 feet in a ſecond, then the abſolute quantity of 
the reſiſtance in theſe greater velocities will be near 
three times as great as it ſhould be by a compariſon 
with the ſmaller velocities. —Hence then it appears, 
that if a projectile begins to move with a velocity leſs 
than that of 1100 feet in 1”, its whole motion may 
be ſuppoſed to be conſidered on the hypotheſis of a 
reliftance in the duplicate ratio of the velocity. And 
if it begins to move with a velocity greater than this 
laſt mentioned, yet if the firſt part of jts motion, till 
its velocity be reduced to near 1100 feet in 1”, be con- 
ſidered ſeparately from the remaining part in which 
the velocity is leſs than 1100 feet in 1” ; it is evident, 
that both parts may be truly aſſigned on the ſame 
hypotheſis ; only the abſolute quantity of the reſiſt- 
ance is three times greater in the firſt part than in the 
laſt. Wherefore, if the motion of a projectile on 
the hypotheſis of a reſiſtance in the duplicate ratio 
of the velocity be truly and generally affigned, the 
act ual motions of reſiſted bodies may be thereby 
determined, notwithſtanding the increaſed reſiſtances 
in the great velocities. And, to avoid the diviſion of 
the motion into two, I ſhall ſhow how to compute 
the whole at one operatfon with little more trouble 
than if no ſuch increaſed refiſtance took place. 

% To avoid frequent circumlocutions, the diſtance 
to which any projectile would range in a vacuum on 
the horizontal plain at 45 of elevation, I ſhall call 
the potential random of that projectile; the diſtance 
to which the projectile would range in vacuo on the 
horizontal plane at any angle different from 45, | 
ſhall call the potential range of the projectile at that 
angle; and the diſtance to which a projectile really 
ranges, I ſhall call its actual range. ; 

If the velocity with which a projectile begins to 
move is known, its potential random and its potent! 
range at any given angle are eafily determined from | 
the common theory of projeQiles “; or more N 
rally, if either its original velocity, its potential rauen 
dom, or its potential range, at a given angle, are knowl» 
the other two are eaſily found out. 3 

« To facilitate the computation of reſiſted bodies, u 
neceſſary, in the conlideration of each reliſted body, 
to aſſign a certain quantity, which I ſhall denominate 
F, adapted to the reſiſtance of that particular projee” 
tile. To find this quantity F to any projectile — 
we may proceed thus: Firſt find, from the priucip'® 
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ner ter already 
move, 
ty- 
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by 300, 
predec in yards. 


ing propoſitions 


being int 


the reliſted body. 


nitude of F ſought. 
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delivered, with what velocity the projectile muſt 
ſo that its reſiſtance may be equal to its gravi- 
Then the height, from whence a body mult de- 
ſcend in a vacuum to acquire this velocity, is the mag- 
But the conciſeſt way of finding 
this quantity F to any ſhell or bullet is this: If it be 
of ſolid iron, multiply its diameter meaſured in inches 
the product will be the magnitude of F ex- 
If, inſtead of a ſolid iron-bullet, it 
is a ſhell or a bullet of ſome other ſubſtance; then, As 
the ſpecific gravity of iron is to the ſpecific gravity of 
the ſhell or bullet given, ſo is the F correſponding to 
an iron bullet of the ſame diameter, to the proper F 
for the ſhell or -bullet given, 
thus aſſigned, the neceſſary computations of theſe re- 
ſited motions may be diſpatched by the three follow- 
, always remembering that theſe pro- 
potitions proceed on the hypotheſis of the reſiſtancce 
he duplicate proportion of the velocity of 
How to apply this principle, when 
the velocity is ſo great as to have its reſiſtance aug- 
mented beyond this rate, ſhall be ſhewn in a corollary 
to be annexed to the firlt propoſition. 


The quantity F being 


Nel. 
eu in F. 


o, 01 
0,02 
0,04 
0,00 
0,08 
©, 1 
0,12 
0,14 
0,15 
0,2 
0,25 
0,3 
0,35 
0,4 
0,45 
0,5 


9455 
0,6 


0,65 
0,7 


0,35 
0,9 


0,95 
1,0 


1505 
151 
1,1 5 
152 
1,25 
1,3 
1,35 
[1,4 
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o, too 

0,0201 

O, 0405 

0,0612 

0,0822 
O, 1034 
0, 1249 
0, 1468 
, 1578 
o, 2140 
0,2722 
0,3324 
9,3947 
954591 
0,5258 
0,5949 
0,0664 
90,7404 
O, 8 170 
0.8964 
„9787 
1,0638 
151521 
„2436 
1,3383 
1.4366 
1,5384 
1,6439 
197534 
158669 
155845 
251066 
252332 
2,3646 


| 2,5008 
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ed in F. 
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Correſpond- 
ing potential 
ranges ex 

pieſſed in F 


2,6422 
2,7890 
2,9413 
350994 
3.2635 
34336 
3,0107 
377944 
3.9851 
4,1833 
4,3890 
4,6028 
4,8249 
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3»2955 
5,5446 
58036 
6,0728 
6,3526 
6,6435 
6,9460 
7,2605 
7,5875 
7.9276 
8,2813 
8,6492 
950319 
974300 
978442 
10,2752 
10,7237 
11,1904 
11,6761 
12,1816 


12,7078 


Actua! 
ranges | 
2xpret]- 
edinF. 


3525 
373 


Correſpond- 
ing potential 


ranges ex 


preſſed in F. 


13,2556 
13,8258 
14,4195 
15,0377 
15,6814 
16,3517 
17,0497 
17,7768 
18,5341 
19,3229 
20,1446 
21,0006 
21,8925 
22,8218 
23,7901 
24,7991 
25,8506 
26,9465 
28,0887 
29,2792 
30,5202 
31,8 138 
33 1625 
34,5686 
36,0346 
37,5632 
39,1571 
40, 8193 
42,4527 
44.3605 
46,2460 
48,2 I27 
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« PROP. I. Given the actual range of a given ſhell or Pxaacticy 
bullet at any ſmall angle not exceeding 89 or 10%, — —— 
to determine its potential range, and conſequently its 
potential random and original velocity. 
Sor. Let the actual range given be divided by the 
F correſponding to the given projectile, and find the 
quote in the firſt column of the preceding Table. Then 
the correſponding number in the ſecond column multipli- 
ed into F, will be the potential range ſought; and thence, 
by the methods already explained, the potential ran- 
dom and the original velocity of the projectile is 
given, | 
„Ex A. An18 pounder, the diameter of whoſe ſhot 
is about 5 inches, when loaded with 21b. of powder, 
ranged at an elevation of 3® 30”, to the diſtance of 
975 yards, 
«© The F correſponding to this bullet is 1500 yards, 
and the quote of the actual range by this number is 
65; correſponding to which, in the ſecond column, is 
„817; whence, 817 F, or 1225 yards, is the potential 
range ſought; and this, augmented in the ratio of the 
fine of twice the angle of elevation to the radius, 
gives 10050 yards for the potential random; whence 
it will be found, that the velocity of this projectile 
was that of 984 feet in a ſecond. 
„Con. 1it. If the converſe of this propoſition be de- 
fired ; that is, if the potential range in a ſmall angle 
be given, and thence the actual range be ſought ; this 
may be ſolved with the ſame facility by the ſame table. 
For if the given potential range be divided by its cor- 
reſpondent F, then oppoſite to the quote ſought in 
the ſecond column, there will be found in the firſt co- 
lumn a number, which multiplied into F will give the 
actual range required. And from hence it follows, 
that, if the actual range be given at one angle, it may 
be found at every other — not exceeding 8 or 10. 
„Cos. 2d. If the actual range at a given ſmall angle 
be given, and another actual range be given, to which 
the angle is ſought ; this will be determined by find- 
ing the potential ranges correſponding to the two gi- 
ven actual ranges; then the angle correſpor.ling to 
one of theſe potential ranges being known, the angle 
correſponding to the other will be found by the com- 
mon theory of projectiles. | 
«Cor. 3d. If the potential random deduced from the 
actual range by this propoſition exceeds 13000 yards; 
then the original velocity of the projectile was ſo great 
as to be affected by tne treble reſiſtance deſcribed a- 
bove; and conſequently the real potential random will 
be greater than what is here determined. However, 
in this caſe, the true potential rendom may be thus 
nearly aſſigned. Take a 4th continued proportional 
to 13000 yards, and the potential random found by 
this propoſition, and the 4th proportional thus found 
may be aſſumed for the true potential random ſought. 
In like manner, when the true potential random is gi- 
ven greater than 13000 yards, we mult take two mean 
proportionals between 13000 and this random“: and » The ope— 
the firſt of theſe mean proportionals muſt be aſſumed rations di- 
inſtead of the random given, in every operation de- gv ne 
ſcribed in theſe propoſitions and their corollaries. And _ ey ae 
this method will nearly allow for the increaſed reſiſt- performed 
ance in large velocities, the difference only amounting by the table 
to a few minutes in the angle of direction of the pro- _— 
jected body, which, provided that angle exceeds two 
i19U2 or 
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Vu Acre or three degrees, is uſually ſcarce worth attending to. 


Of this procels take the following example. 

« A 24 pounder fired with 12 pounds of powder, when 
elevated at 7 15, ranged about 2500 yards. Here 
the P being near 1700 yards, the quote to be ſought 
in the firſt column is 147, to which the number cor- 
reſponding in the ſecond column is 2,556; whence the 
potential range is near 4350 yards, and the potential 
random thence reſulting 17400. But this being more 
than 13,000, we muſt, to get the true potential ran- 
dom, take a 4th continued proportional to 13000 
and 17400; and this 4th proportional, which is a- 
bout 31000 yards, is to be elteemed the true po- 
tential random fought ; whence the velocity 1s nearly 
that of 1730 feet in a ſecond, 

« ScyoLium. This propoſition is confined to ſmal] 
angles, not exceeding 8* or 10®, In all poſſible caſes 
of practice, this approximation, thus limited, will not 
differ from the moſt rigorous ſolution by ſo much as 
what will often intervene from the variation of the den- 
fity of the atmoſphere in a few hours time; ſo that 
the errors of the approximation are much ſhort of o- 
ther inevitable errors, which ariſe from the nature of 
this ſubject. 

« PROP. II. Given the actual range of a given ſhell 
or bullet, at any angle not exceeding 45®, to deter- 
mine its potential range at the ſame angle; and thence 
its potential random and ariginal velocity. 

&« Sor. Diminiſh the F correſponding to the ſhell or 
bullet given in the proportion of the radius to the co- 
fine of + of the angle of elevation. Then, by means 
of the preceding table, operate with this reduced F 
in the ſame manner as is preſcribed in the ſolution of 
the laſt propoſition, and the reſult will be the potential 
range ſought ; whence the potential random, and the 
original velocity, are eaſily determined. 

te Ex AM. A mortar for ſea- ſervice, charged with 30 lb 

of powder, has ſometimes thrown its ſhell, of 124 
inches diameter, and of 231 lb. weight, to the diſtance 
of 2 miles, or 5450 yards. This at an elevation of 459. 

«Thc F to this ſhell, if it were ſolid, is 3825 yards; 
but as the ſhell is only + of a ſolid globe, the true F 
is no more than 3060 yards. This, diminiſhed in the 
ratio of the radius to the cofine of + of the angle of 
elevation, becomes 2544. The quote of the poten- 
tial range by this diminiſhed F is 1,384 ; which fought 
in the firſt column of the preceding table gives 2,280 
for the correſponding number in the ſecond column; 
and this multiplied into the reduced F, produces 5800 
vards for the potential range ſought, which, as the 
angle of elevation was 45®, is alſo the potential ran- 
dom: and hence the original velocity of this ſhell ap- 
nears to be that of about 748 feet in a ſecond. 

« Cor. The converſe of this propoſition, that is, the 
determination of the actual range from the potential 
range given, is eaſily deduced from hence by means of 
the quote of the potential range divided by the redu- 
ced F; for this quote ſearched out in the ſecond column 
will give a correſponding number in the firſt column, 
which multiplied into the reduced F, will be the ac- 
tual range ſought. 

Alſo, if the potential random of a projectile be 
ziven, orgits actual range at a given angle of eleva- 
tion; its actual range at any other angle of elevation, 
ao greater than 45% may hence be kuown, For the 


potential random will aſſign the potential range at any Prey E 
en angle; and thence, by the method of this eorol. — MR 
E. the actual range may be found. 

„Ex aM. A fit muſquet - bullet fired from a piece of 
the ſtandard dimenſions, with + of its weight in good 
powder, acquires a velocity of near 900 feet in a ſe. 
cond ; that 1s, it has a potential random of near 8400 
yards. If now the actual range of this bullet at 159 
was ſought, we mult proceed thus: 

« From the given potential randomit follows, that the 
potential range at 15® is 4200 yards ; the diameter of 
the bullet is 4 of an inch; and thence, as it is of lead, 
its proper F is 337,5 yards, which, reduced in the 
ratio of the radius to the coſine of + of 15®, becomes 
331 yards. The quote of 4200 by this number is 
12,7 nearly; which, being ſought in the ſecond co. 
lumn, gives 3,2 nearly for the correſponding number 
in the firſt column; and this multiplicd into 331 yards 
85 F) makes 1059 yards for the actual range 
ought. 

« Exam. II. The ſame bullet, fired with its whole 
weight in powder, acquires a velocity of about 2100 
feet in a ſecand, to which there correſponds a potential 
random of about 45700 yards. But this number 
greatly exceeding 13, ooo yards, it muſt be reduced 
by the method defcribed in the third corollary of the 
firſt propoſition, when it becomes 19700 yards, If 
now the actual range of this bullet at 15* was requi- 
red, we ſhall from hence find, that the potential range 
at 15 is 9850 yards; which, divided by the reduced 
F of the laſt example, gives for a quote 2975: and 
thence following the ſteps preſcribed above, the actual 
range of this bullet comes out 1396 yards, exceeding 
the former range by no more than 337 yards ; where- 
as the difference between the two potential ranges is 
above ten miles. Of ſuch prod:gious efficacy 1s the 
refiltance of the air, which hath been hitherto treated 
as too inſignificant a power to be attended to in laying 
down the theory of projectiles! 

„S HOL. I muſt here obſerve, that as the denſity of 
the atmoſphere perpetually varies, increaſing and di- 
miniſhing often by Jg part, and ſometimes more, in 
a few hours; for that reaſon I have not bcen over ri- 
gorous in forming theſe rules, but Fave conſidered 
them as ſufficiently exact when the errors of the ap- 
proximation do not exceed the. inequalities which 
would take place by a change of Jg part in the den- 
fity. of the atmoſphere. With this reſtriction, the 
rules of this propoſition may be ſafely applied in all 
poſſible caſes of practice. That is to ſay, they will 
exhibit the true motions of al} kinds of ſhells and can- 
non-ſhot, as far as 45* of elevation, and of all muſ- 
ket bullets fired with their largeſt cuſtomary charges, 
if not elevated more than 30%f Indeed, if experi- 
ments are made with extraordinary quantities of pow- 
der, producing potential randoms greatly ſurpaſſing 
the uſual rate; then in large angles ſome farther mo- 
difications may be neceſſary. And though, as theſe 
caſes are beyond the limits of all practice, it may be 
thought unneceſſary to conſider them; yet, to enable 
thoſe who are ſo diſpoſed to examine theſe uncommon 
caſes, I ſhall here inſert a propoſition, which will de- 
termine the actual motion of a projeQile at 45", how 
enormous ſoever its original velocity may be. But as 


this propoſition will rather relate to ſpeculative thar 
practice 


p II. | 
. tactical caſes, inſtead of ſuppoſing the actual range 
| wn, thence to aſſign the potential random, TI ſhall 
an. ſuppoſe the potential random 1 and the ac- 

tual range to be thence inveſtigated. 
« PROP. III. Given the potential random of a gi- 
ven ſhell or bullet, to determine its actual range at 45. 
gor. Divide tbe given potential random by the F 
correſponding to the ſhell or bullet given, and call the 
uotient q, and let 1 be the difference between the ta- 
Line logarithms of 25 and of q, the logarithm of 10 
being ſuppoſed unity; then the actual range ſought is 


4,4 F 2ʃF — —P, where the double fine of 2IF is 


to be thus underſtood ; that if q be leſs than 25, it 
muſt be — 21T ; if it be greater, then it muſt be + 
IF. In this ſolution, q may be any number not leſs 
than 3, nor more than 2500. f 

« Cox, Computing in the manner here laid down, we 
ſhall find the relation between the potential randoms, 
and the actual range at 455, within the limits of this 
propofition, to be as expreſſed in the following table. 


Potential Random. Actual Range at 45%. 


LF — — 1,5 F 

6 F —— — 211 
10 F — — 28,6 F 
20 F — — 3,2 F 
30 F — — 3.6 F 
40 F — — 3,8 F 
50 F — — 4.0 F 
100 F — — 4.6 F 
200 F — — 5.1 F 
500 F — — 5,8 F 
1000 F — — — 6,4 F 
2500 f — — 7.0 F 


Whence it appears, that, when the potential ran- 
dom is increaſed from 3 F to 2500 F, the actual range 
is only increaſed from 14 F to 7 F, fo that an increaſe 
of 2497 F in the potential random produces no great- 
er an increaſe in the actual range than 54 F, which is 
not its 75g part; and this will again be greatly dimi- 
niſhed on account of the increaſed reſiſtance, which 
takes place in great velocities. So extraordinary are 
the effects of this reſiſtance, which we have been hi- 
therto taught to regard as inconſiderable. 

That the juſtneſs of the approximations laid down 
in the 2d and 3d propoſitions may be eaſier examined; 
I ſhall conclude theſe computations by inſerting a 
table of the actual ranges at 455 of a projectile, which 
13 reliſted in the duplicate proportion. of its velocity, 
This table is computed by methods different from thoſe 
litherto deſcribed, and is ſufficiently exact to ferve as 
a ſtandard with which. the reſult of our other rules 
may be compared. And fince whatever errors occur 
in the application of the preceding propolitions, they 
will be molt ſcofible at 45% of elevation, it follows, 


that hereby the utmoſt limits of thoſe errors may be 
aloned, 


Potential Randoms. 


Actual Range at 45“. 


1 F — 0963 F 
25 y — — — 52282 F 
5 JJ +. 4203 F 
75E — — — „5868 F 
1.0 F — eta 8 57323 F 
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1,25 F — — — „860 F PRACTICE 
1557 — — — 5978 F e 
175 — — — 1,083 F 

20 F — — — 1,179 F 
„„ oo cw a F 

9 1 — — — 1495 F 

35 œœlT — — — 1,624 F 

40 F — — — 1,738 F 

4.5 F — — — 1,840 F 

5,0 Fr — — — 1,930 F 

5.5 F — — — 2,015 F 

60 F — — — 2,097 F 

665 Fr —— — — 2,169 F 

7,50 Fr — — — 2,237 F 

1,5 F — — — 2,300 F 

80 7 — — — 2,359 F 

8,50 F — — — 2,414 F 

09,0 F — — — 2.467 F 

95 F — — — 2,511 FE 

10,,ũc 7 — — — 2,564 F 

1150 F — — — 2,651 F 

13.0 F — — — 2,804 F 
r co —— 

20,0 F —— — — 3,196 F 

250 F —— —— — 3,396 F 

300 F —— — — 34557 F 

400 F —— — — 3,89 F 

50,0 F 3,998 F * 


We have now only to conſider that part of practical Of the dif- 
gunnery which relates to the proportions af the diffe- — yore 
rent parts of cannon, the metal of which tbey are zent r 
made, &c. guns. 

Formerly the guns were made of a very great length, 
and were on that account extremely troubleſome and 
unmanageable. The error here was firſt diſcovered by 
accident; for ſome cannon, having been caſt by miſtake 
two feet and an half ſhorter than the common ſtandard, 
were found to be equally efficacious in ſervice with the 
common ones, and much more manageable. This foon 
produced very conſiderable alterations in the form of 
the artillery throughout Europe; but in no country 
have greater improvements in this reſpe& been made 
than in our own. For a long time braſs, or rather a 
kind of bell-meta], was thought preferable to caſt iron 
for making of cannon. The compoſition of this metal 
is generally kept a ſecret by each particular founder. 47 
The author of the Military Dictionary gives the fol- Compoli- 
lowing proportions as the moſt common, viz. © To er for 

. raſs guns. 
240 Ib. of metal {it for cafting they pat 68 Ib. of cop- 
per, 52 lb. of braſs, and 12 lb. of tin. To 4200 Ib. 
of metal fit for caſting the Germans put 36873+ lb. of 
copper, 2044 lb. of braſs, and 3072+ lb. of tin. O- 
thers uſe 100 lb. of copper, 6 lb. of braſs, and 9 lb. of 
tin; while ſome make uſe of 100 lb. of copper, 101b. 
of braſs, and 15 lb. of tin. This compoſition was both 
found to be very expenſive, and alſo liable to great in- 
conveniencies in the uſing. A few years ago, there- 
fore, a propoſal was made by Mr Muller for uſing iron 
guns of a lighter conſtruction than the braſs ones, by 
which he ſuppoſed that a very great ſaving would be Rl 
made in the expence; and likewiſe, that the guns of the Mr Mol- 
new conſtruction would be more manageable, and even ler's propo- 
efficacions, than the old ones. The reduction of the = for > 
expence (ſays Mr Muller) of the very large artillery ne- — _ 
ceſſary for ſea and land ſervice, is to be conſſdered un- guus, 

der 
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Practice der two heads: the one, To diminiſh the weight; and 
the other, Not to uſe any braſs field-artillery, but only 
iron, to leſſen the great burden of cur ſhips of war, 
and to carry larger calibers than thoſe of other nations 
of the ſame rate, If the weights of our guns are di- 
miniſhed, they will require f.wer hands to manage 
them, and of conſequence a ſmaller number will be ex- 
oy to danger at a time: and if we carry larger ca- 

ibers, our rates will be a match for larger ſhips. 

The advantage of uſing iron guns in the field in- 
ſtead of braſs, will be that the expences are leſſened in 
proportion to the coſt of braſs to that of iron, whigh 
is as 8 tor. 

The only objection againſt iron is, its pretended 
brittleneſs: but as we abound in iron that is ſtronger 
and tougher than any braſs, this objection is invalid. 
This I can aſſert; having ſeen ſome that cannot be 
broke by any force, and will flatten like hammered 
iron: if then we uſe ſuch iron, there can be no danger 
of the guns burſting in the moſt ſevere action. 

© Though braſs guns are not liable to burſt, yet 
they are ſooner rendered unſerviceable in action than 
icon. For by the ſoftneſs of the meta], the vent wi- 
dens ſo ſoon, and they are ſo liable to bend at the 
muzzle, that it would be dangerous to fire them; as 
we found by experience at Belleiſſe, and where we 
were obliged to take guns from the ſhips to finiſh the 
ſiege. 

2 Theſe being undeniable facts, no poſſible reaſon 
can be aſſigned againſt uſing iron guns in both ſea 
and land ſervice, and thereby leſſen the expences of 


artillery ſo conſiderably as will appear by the follow- Some Examples to ſhew what may be ſaved by this 


ing tables. 


Lengths and Weights of Iron Ship- Guns. 
OLD PIECES. NEW PIECES. 


Calib. Lengtn.] Weight. Cal b Length. Weight. 
I. Ft. In, 

T 

4 6 o 12 2 13 1 
SI EE RIS TR 
9 % o 2 2 || 12 5 65 
jm ag 3 r 
1789 ola 1 8 24 7 o [30 0 © 
Fla 9 5 0 c| 11s 6 [40 o 0 
[32|9 66; 3 25 42|8 4 |52 2 © 
4 lie 0 130 117 748408 6 |60 © 2 


« Guns of this conſtruction appear ſufficiently ſtron 
from the proof of two three - pounders made for Lord 
Egmont, and they even may be made lighter and of 
equal ſervice. 


K 


* 


Length and Weight of Battering Pieces. 
OLD BRASS. 


Ele 


2alib 1 


Length.] Weight. 
Fr. In. 

1 
9 O 25 1 2 
9 o 29 
» 6 kd my” 
6 Chi 0 © 
lo os 2_0© 


That theſe guns are ſufficiently ſtrong, is evident 
from the former trial; beſides, there are ſeveral 32 
pounders of the ſame dimentions and weight now exilt- 
ing and ſerviceable, though caſt in king Charles the 


Total 227. 


Second's time. 


N. B. Theſe battering pieces may ſerve in gar. 


riſons. 


It appears from theſe tables, that no proportion 
has been obſerved in any guns hitherto made, in reſpect 


Sec, IM. 


a Pa dents 

NEW IRON 

Calib Length.) Weight 

| Ft. In 5 
„ 
0 0 © 
18 17 0 8 
189 o [2g 1 2 
W 
329 O [42 O o 


Total 151. 


Diff. 72. 


to their length or weight, but merely by gueſs. 


The Royal George carries 100 braſs guns, which 
weigh together 218.2 tons; the ton colts 130 pounds, 


Scheme. 


workmanſhip included. 


The expence of theſe guns is then 


A ſet of the iron guns of the ſame 
number and calibers, aceording 


to my conſtruction, weighs 


The ton colts 16 
whole ſet 


pounds, and the 


127.8 tons 


The Royal George carries then 
90.4 tons more than is neceſſary, 
and the difference betweea the 
expence is 


leſs charge. 


A ſet of the ; 


Old 5 
New 


26321.2 pounds 
That is, 12.5 times more than the new iron ſet colts: 

or 12 ſhips of the ſame rate may be fitted out at 
iron guns for a 204-4 Þ tons 
tirit-rate weighs 


127.8 


The difference between the weight 


of the old and new 1s 
The difference between the expence 


is then 


76.6 tons 


28366 pounds 


2044-8 pounds 


1225.6 pounds 
A ſet of braſs battering pieces weighs 11 36 tons 
A ton coſts 130 pounds, and the ſet 1476.8 pounds 
A ſet of the new weighs 
The ton coſts 16 pounds, and the ſet 117. 
That is, the old ſet coſts 11 times, and 632 oer, 

more than the new ſet ; or eleven ſets of the nev 
could be made at leſs expence than one of the old. 
This table ſhews what may be ſaved in the navy; 
and if we add thoſe on board ſloops, the different gal, 


riſons, and the field-train, with the great mn 


tons 


8 pounds 


0 


ect. 


Acre 


„ &c, 
the guns al 


r their carriage in the field, it may be found pretty near 
er! 
— az much more. 


rcd. Weight det 4 Differ. = Total 
8 Old. New. Ships | Difference. 
60 TREO IR. 
100; 4307 3 2556 01811 3} 5 9058 © 
7 5 17 only of 31 got 
10 
N - 1840 2.1250 2] 32 40016 © 
70 2997 1796 21200 2} 10 [2005 © 
64 2543 31305 (1258 21 23 26405 r 
60,2177 301185 01 972 3] 30 [297 - 
5011881 111035 0, 2 2 5 "or 3 
44| 1305 „ 85 4 : 
EEEEETHES 
32 958 a 435 0 521 2 28 [14602 © 
28 593 2| 285 o 308 2| 23 | 7095 1 
24] 331 3j *35 of 276 "31 13-1 3328 © 
20! 421 2| 198 11 230 1 is 3453 3 
O 


Difference between the wy f — 203918 3 
Braſs guns of two firſt rates, 203918 15 © 


Expences of the 3 ron ditto - $3109 5 © 


We get L. 257028 © © 


This and other propoſals for reducing the weight 
and expence of guns have been greatly attended to of 
late; and the Carron-company in Scotland have not 
only greatly improved thoſe of the old conſtruction, 
but a gun of a new conſtruction hath been invented 
by Mr Charles Gaſcoigne director of that work, which 
43 promiſes to be of more effectual ſervice than any hi- 
el, therto made uſe of. Fig. 9. repreſents the form 
te guns and proportions of the er made at Carron, and 
den which ſerve for thoſe of all fizes, from 4 poun- 
ror, ders and upwards. The proportions are meaſured by 

the diameters of the caliber, or bore of the gun, .di- 
vided into 16 equal parts, as repreſented in the figure. 


The following are the names of the different parts of a 
cannon, 


AB, the length of the cannon, 
AE, the firſt reinforce. 

E F, the ſecond reinforce. 

FB, the chaſe. 

HB, the muzzle. 

Ao, the caſcabel, or pomiglion. 

A C, the breech. 

CD, the vent-field. 

FI, the chaſe-girdle. 

1s, the baſe-ring and ogee, 

t, the vent-altragal and fillets. 

p q, the firſt reinforce-ring and ogee. 
vw, the ſecond reinforce ring and ogee. 
*, the chaſe-aſtragal and fillets. 

2, the muzzle-aftragal and fillets, 

n, the muzzle-mouldings. 

m, the ſwelling of the muzzle. 

A i, the breech-mouldings. 

T T, the trunnions. 


The dotted lines along the middle of the piece ſhew 
© dimenſions of the calibre, and the dotted circle 


a 111 | t 
&, III. 


ſhews the ſize of the ball. Fig. to. ſhews a cohorn P&AcTICE 


made alſo at Carron, and which may be meaſured by 
the ſame ſcale. 


. ; 44 
As the breech of the cannon receives an equal im- Uſe and de- 
pulſe with the bullet from the action of the inflamed ſcription of 
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. NN it thence follows, that, at the moment the crriages. 


ullet flies off, the piece itſelf puſhes backward with 
very great force. This is called the recoz/ of the can- 
non; and if the piece is not of a very cenſiderable 
weight, it would fly upwards, or to a fide, with ex- 
treme violence. If again it was firmly faſtened down, 
ſo that it could not move in the leaſt, it would be very 
apt to burſt, on account of the extreme violence with 
which the powder would then act upon it. For this 
reaſon it bath been found neceſſary to allow the recoil 
to take place, and conſequently all large pieces of 
artillery are mounted upon carriages with wheels, 
which allow them to recoil freely; and thus they may 
be fired without any danger. There are ſeveral ſorts 
of carriages for ordnance, viz. baftard carriages, with 
low wheels and high wheels; ſea-carriages, made in 
imitation of thoſe for ſhip-puns; and carriages for 
field-pieces, of which there are two kinds. The car- 
riages mult be proportioned to the pieees mounted on 
them. The ordinary proportion is for the carriage to 
have once and a half the length of the gun, the wheels 
to be half the length of the piece in height. Four 
times the diameter or caliber gives the depth of the 
planks in the fore end; in the middle, 34. 


Fig. 11. ſhews Mr Gaſcoigne's newly-invented Deſcription 
gun called a carronade ; and which, in June 1779, of the Car- 


was by the king and council inflituted a flan- 
dard navy-gun, and 10 of them appointed to be 
added to each ſhip of war, from a firſt-rate to a 
ſloop. Of this gun the Carron Company have pub- 
liſhed the following account. 

« The carronade is made ſo ſhort, that it is worked 
with its carriage in the ſhip's port; the trunniens ly- 
in ae e over the fill of the port: it is cor- 
realy bored; and the ſhot, being perfectly round, fills 


ronade. 


the caliber with ſuch exactneſs, that the leaſt poſſible 


of the impulſe of the powder eſcapes, upon exploſion, 
between the cylinder and the ſhot ; which laſt alſo is 
thereby more truly directed in its flight. The bottom 
of the cylinder is a hemiſphere, to which the end of 
the cartridge is not liable to tick, and in which the 
ſmalleſt charge of powder envelopes the ſhot, exhauſt- 
ing nearly the whole of its impelling force upon it: 
the trunnions are placed fo as to leſſen the recoil, and 
that the gun cannot reſt agaioſt the ſides of the car- 
riage, and is balanced with the utmoſt facility. There 
are views caſt upon the vent and muzzle, to point the 
un quickly to an obje& at 250 and 500 yards di- 
6k, There is an handle A fixed upon the pommel- 
end of the gun, by which it is horizontally ranged 
and pointed; and there is a ring caſt upon the caſ- 
cabel, through which the breechin rope 1s reeved, the 

only rope uſed about thefe guns. | 
« 'The carronade is mounted upon a carriage B, with a 
perfectly ſmooth bottom of ſtrong dm. without 
trucks; inſtead of which there is fixed on the bottom 
of the carriage, perpendicular from the trunnions, a 
gudgeon C of proper ſtrength, with an iron waſher 
D and pin E at the Jower end thereof. This gudgeon 
is let into a correſponding groove F, cut in a ſecond 
carriage: 
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PaacTict carriage G, called a /lide-carriage ; the waſher ſup- 


ported by the pin over-reaching the under-edges of 
the groove H. This flide-carriage is made with a 


' ſmooth upper ſurface, upon which the gun-carriage 


is moved, and by the gudgeon always kept in its right 


{tation to the port; the groove in the ſlide- carriage 


being of a ſufficient length to allow the gun to recoil, 
and be loaded within board. The ſlide-carriage, the 
groove included, is equally broad with the fore-part of 
the gun-carriage, and about four times the length; 
the . of the ſlide- carriage is fixed by hinge- 
bolts I, to the quick-work of the chip below the port, 
the end lying over the ſill, cloſe to the outſide plank, 
and the groove reaching to the fore end ; the gudgeon 
of the gun-carriage, and conſequently the trunnions 
of the gun, are over the fill of the port, when the gun 
is run out; and the port is made of ſuch breadth, 
with its ſides bevelled off within board, that the gun 
and carriage may range from bow to quarter. The 
flide-carriage is ſupported from the deck at the hinder 
end, by a wedge K, or ſtep-ſtool ; which being altered 
at pleaſure, and the fore-end turning upon the hinge- 
bolts, the carriage can be conſtantly kept upon an 
horizontal plane, for the more eaſy and quick working 
of the gun when the ſhip lies along. 

The gun and carriages being in their places, the 
breechin rope,Pwhich muſt be ſtrong and limber, is 
reeved through the ring on the breech, then Jed thro? 
an eye-bolt drove downwards, the eye ſtanding up- 
right upon the upper edge of each cheek of the gun- 
carriage; from theſe eye-bolts the ends of the breechin 
rope are ſeized down as uſual to an eye-bolt driven 
into the quick-work on each fide, in a line with the 
lower ſurface of the flide-carriage. 

«© The gun being mounted and ready for action, is 
loaded with th part of the weight of its ball in ſer- 
vice charge of powder put into a woollen cartridge, 
and the end tied up with a worſted yarn, and placed 
next to the ſhot; and with a ſingle ball, well rammed 
home upon the powder, without a wadding between 
them: the gun being then run ovt in the port, 1s 
ranged and elevated with great facility, by means of 
the handle on the pommel; and, by the views, very 
quickly pointed. —Upon diſcharge, the gun attempts 
to kick upwards, which being prevented by the waſher 
of the gudgeon bearing hard againſt the under part of 
the ſlide - carriage, the recoil takes place; and the 
gudgeon ſliding backwards in the groove, (the waſher 
fill bearing againſt an iron plate on the under edge 
of the groove,) till the gun is brought up by the 
treechin rope, as much re- action ſucceeds as flackens 
the rope, ſo that the gun and carriage may be in- 
ſtantly turned fore and aft by the handle, and loaded 
again. 

« This gun has many ſingular advantages over the 
others of light conſtruction.— It is ſo extremely light, 
that the ſmalleſt ſhips can carry almoſt any weight of 
ſhot, (the 12-pounder weighing under 500 wt. and 
the cther caliberz in proportion,) and that without 
being attended with the inconveniencies imputed ge- 


nerally to light guns, ſince it cannot injure its carriage, 


or jump out of its ſtation in the port upon recoil; and 
it will never heat. | 

It can be eaſily managed and worked of all calibers, 
from the 12-pounders downwards with two hands, 


throw its ſhot to an equal diſtance with a longer gun; 


and the 18 and 24-pounders with three hands, It b 
may be readily ranged, pointed, and diſcharges, twic = 
in three minutes, which doubles the ſtrength of he 
ſhip againſt an enemy of equal force. It is vivucke 
upon an horizontal plane to windward or to leeward 
how much ſoever the ſhip lies along under a preſſure 
of fail; and therefore, beſides being hampered with 
no tackles or other ropes, except the breechin rope 1 
may be worked with as much eaſe end expedition i, 
chace or in a galt of wind, as in lying to for action 
It can be ranged from bow to quarter, ſo as bs 
bring a broadſide to bear in a circuit of above lo 
points of the compaſs on each ſide.—It is no more 
expenſive in ammunition than the old guns of two. 
thirds leſs weight of ſhot; and it requires very few 
hands above the compliment neceſſary for navigating 
merchant-ſhips z and increaſes the ſtrength of priya. 
teers crews, by expoling few hands at the guns, and 
augmenting the number at ſmall arms. , 

« Though the carronade cannot, ſtrialy ſpeaking, 
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yet, from the fitneſs of the ſhot to its cylinder, the 
powers of this gun will greatly ſurpaſs the expeRa. 
tions of ſuch as are not intimately acquainted with the 
effects of the elaſtic force of fired powder, ſince, with a 
rth part of the weight of its ball, at very ſmall ele. 
vations, it will range its ſhot to triple the diſtance at 
which ſhips generally engage, with ſufficient velocity 
for the greateſt execution, and with all the accuracy in 
its direction that can be attained from guns of greater 
lengths. 

There have been two ſeeming diſadvantages im- ud 
puted to this gun, which it does not merit, viz. the to its ut 
nicety of fitting the ſhot to the bore of the gun, and uten 
its incapacity to hold more than two ſhot at one 
charge. But, as ſeamen have few opportunities of 
confirming themſelves in juſt opinions by experiments 
made on ſhore, and cannot, in that caſt, be fully 
converſant with the ſubject; the following looſe 
hints may not be inept towards removing theſe ob- 
jections. | 

« It is an axiom in projectiles, That a ſhot cannot be 
impelled from a gun to any diſtance in a direction truly 
parallel to the axis of the cylinder of the piece, or what 
is commonly called point-blank, ariſing from ſeveral well. 
known cauſes: for, however jult may be the cylinder, 
and however perfe& and ſmooth may be the ſphere of 
its correſponding ſhot, and admitting that the im- 
pulſe of the powder a&s through the centre of gravity 
of the ſhot, and alſo that the ſhot conſequent]y leaves 
the piece in a direction parallel to the axis of its cylin- 
der; yet is the ſhot no ſooner diſcharged, but it be- 
comes more or leſs inflected by its gravity, and de- 
flected, according to its velocity, by the re//tance of 
the air and 3 | 

<« Theſe irregularities are of little importance in cloſe 
ſea-fights, and, being the effe& of natural cauſes, are 
common to all. Beſides theſe, the deviation of a ſhot 
from its true direction, is further augmented by the 
windage between the cylinder and its ſhot; but tbe 
greatelt uncertainty in the flight of a ſhot, making 
allowance for the action of its gravity, and the aus? 
reſiſtance, ſprings from the defects of the ſhot itlelf, 
Round-ſhot for ſhip-guns, are ſeldom nicely examined; 


and, unleſs they are caſt lid and truly globular, _ 
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er free of all hollows, roughneſs, and other outfide ble- 
miſhes, and well fitted to the gun, it cannot even be 
diſcharged inthe direction of the axis of the piece; tothe 
diſappointment of thoſe that uſe ſuch, and to the diſ- 
credit of the gun- founder, however juſtly the piece is 
viewed, or diſparted; but, being impelled againſt the 
ſurlace of the cylinder, bounds and rebounds from fide 
to fide, acquires a rotatory motion, and when caſt 
hollow withal, and breaking within the cylinder be- 
fore diſcharge, (which ſometimes happens, eſpecially 
with double charges) never fails to injure; and, when 
often repeated, may, at laſt, burſt the very belt guns. 
Round- ſhot ſhould. not be taken on board a ſhip, 
without being examined as to its ſhape and ſurface, 
aved for its fize to the caliber of the gun, and 
weighed that it be not above or below the ſtandard 
more than half an ounce in the pound of its reſpective 
-aliber: good ſhot then, being of the fame importance 
to all guns, removes the firſt objection. 
If the direction of the flight of a ſhot to its ob- 
ject is affected by ſo many ſeeming trivial cauſes, how 
much more uncertain muſt it be, when two or more 
ſhot are diſcharged together from one gun? for the 
ſhot next the powder being impelled with more cele- 
rity than that immediately before it, ſtrikes againft it 
after diſcharge, and ſometimes ſhivers itſelf to pieces, 
and never fails to change obliquely the direction of 
both; and this happens with round and double-headed, 
Kc. and all double charges; and which, from their 
various figures, cannot reach an object at the ſame 
elevations with the round-ſhot; eſpecially when theſe 
other ſhots are of greater weight thao the round, which 


act 


© The Carronade was laid each time by the views 
without an inſtrument z and the ſhot were all to the 
left of the mark, owing to a ſmall error in difparting 
the views ; the third, fourth, and fifth ſhot, made one 
fracture, as did alſo ſixth, ſeventh, and cighth, and the 
lixth and eighth ſtruck the ſame ſpot. 

„The Carronade was eaſily worked with four men, 
and may be readily worked and diſcharged on board 
a ſhip twice a-minute with ſix men. — With fix pound 
weight of powder the ſhot was impelled with a velo- 
> City of 1400 feet a ſecond.” 

A 4 have already ſeen of how much conſequence 
3 s *-barreis are in order to nag the art of gunnery 

Irn as they enlarge the ſpace in which the 
al will fly without any lateral defleRion to three or 
Hur times its uſual quantity. This improvement, 
„Weber, till very lately, only took place in muſket- 
_ But in the beginning of the year 1774, Dr 
_ and Captain Alexander Blair of the 69th regi- 
went of foot, invented a ſpecies of rifled field-pieces. 
£ oy are made of caſt iron; and are not bored like the 

mon pieces, 


9 which they are cleaned out and finiſhed 


but have the rifles moulded on tbe 


double charges may appear at ſea, more confuſion is 
created by them, and more time loſt, aii board, 
by the ſtrain and exceſſive recoil, than real damage 
done without board by the additional charge : for, 
upon a trial on ſhore, where the effect can be traced, 
it will be found, that, at 100 yards diſtance, more 
ſhot will take place within a ſmall compaſs by ſingle 
than by double charges; and the charges will be 
oftener repeated in a given time, without heating the 
gun: and theſe facts being eſlabliſhed, remove alſo 
the ſecond objection.“ | 

The following account of the proof of one of theſe 
guns will perhaps ſerve to give a more adequate idea 
of the great uſefulneſs of them, than any deſcription : 

« On Monday, OR. 4, 1779, there was an experi- 
ment made at Carron, before the ear] of Dunmore, 
&c. &c. with a 68-pounder Carronade, nearly of the 
weight of a Britiſh navy 12-pounder gun, and charged 
with the ſame quantity (viz. 61d.) of powder. 
The carronade was mounted, on its proper carriages, 
into a port of the dimenſions of a 74 gun ſhip's lower- 
deck port; was pointed without elevation, at a centre 
of eight inches diameter, marked on a bulk's head of 
the thickneſs of two feet five inches ſolid wood, at 163 
yards diſtance; behind which, at 168 yards, there was. 
another bulk's head of two feet four inches thick; and 
behind that again, at 170 yards diftance, a bank of 
earth. The ſhot pierced the bulk's heads each time, 
and was buried from three to four feet into the bank, 
and the ſplinters were thrown about to a conſiderable 
diſtance on all fides. 


1| ſhot ſtruck 1 foot 7 inches below the horizontal line, and 5 feet —— from the mark. 
2d ditto ditto 2 feet ditto — ditto, and 2 ditto from ditto. 
3d de. d'. through the horizontal line do. and 3 de. 4 inches from do. 
4th do. de. ditto | — de. and 2 de. 4 ditto from doe. 
5th do. do. ditto — — &. 2 d*. to d%½ from 4. 
Gth do. de 2 inches below — ck. | 10 d. from " of 
7th de. de. touched the lower part of ditto do. — 10%. from d“. 
8th de. de. 2 inches below 6 . — 10 d* from do. 
gth de. d'. 2 feet below — — doe. 1 foot 9 de. from d'. 
roth do. do. 3 inches below — doe. 3 do. from do. 


with proper inſtruments; but ſor the method of do- 
ing this, and of boring the ordinary pieces, ſee the 
articles ORDNANCE and RIFLE. 

Guns of this conſtruction, which are intended for 
the field, ought never to be made to carry a ball of 
above one or two pounds weight at moſt ; a leaden 
bullet of that weight being ſufficient to deſtroy 
either man or horſe. — A pound-gun, of this con- 
ſtruction, of good metal, ſuch as is now made by 
the Carron company, need not to weigh above an 
hundred pounds weight, and its carriage about ano- 
ther hundred. It can, therefore, be eafily tranſported 
from place to place, by a few men; and a couple of 
good horſes may tranſport fix of theſe guns and their 
carriages, if put into a cart. | | 

But, for making experiments, in order to determine 
the reſiſtance which bodies moving with great veloci- 
ties meet with from the air, a circumſtance to which 
theſe guns are particularly well adapted, or for an- 
noying an enemy's ſappers that are carrying on their 
approaches towards a beſieged place, a larger caliber 
may be uſed. 

The length of the gun being divided into ſeven 

| X equal 


However J a broadſide with Practice 
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'Pxacrrce equal parts, the length of the firft reinforce AB is 


— —— 


Fig. 12. 


two of theſe parts; the ſecond BC, one and + of the 
diameter of the caliber ; the chaſe CD, four wanting 


of the diameter of the caliber. 


The diſtance from the hind-part of the baſe-ring A, 
to the beginning of the bore, is one caliber and ys of 
a caliber. The trunnions TT are each a caliber in 
breadth, and the ſame in length ; their centres are 

laced three-ſevenths of the gun's length from the 

hind part of the baſe-ring, in ſuch a manner, that 
the axis of the trunnions paſſes through the centre 
line of the bore, which prevents the gun from kick- 
ing, and breaking its carriage. The length of the 
cafeable is one caliber and 15 of a caliber. 


The caliber of the gun being divided into 16 equal 


arts; 

4 The thickneſs of metal at the baſe-ring A from 

the bore, 1s - - - - 18,5 
At the end of the rſt reinforce ring B 17 
At the ſame place, for the beginning of the 

ſecond reinforce - Fas 17 
At the end of the ſecond reinforce C ZI BY 
At the lame place, for the beginning of the 

chaſe c - - . = 13,75 
At the end of the chaſe or muzzle, the mould- 

ings a D excluded - - - 9 
At the ſwelling of the muzzle 3 - 12 
At the muzzle-fillet c - - 9,5 
At the extreme moulding D - 1M 
Baſe-ring - - - 3 
Ogee next the baſe - ring d - 575 
The aſtragal or half-round - 4,75 
Its fillet - '- - I 
Total aftragal and fillets at the ventfield e 4 
Firſt reinforce ring B - 4,5 
Second reinforce ring C - 35 
Its ogee - - 3 
Its aſtragal - - 1,5 
And its fillet - - I 
The muzzle aſtragal, and fillet = = 4 
Breadth of the fillet at the baſe-ring I 


Diſtance of the fillet at the button from the 


fillet at the baſe-rin . - 5 
Breadth of the fillet at the button I 
Diameter of the fillet at the button 18 
Diſtance of the centre of the button from 

its fillet - — 12 
Diameter of the button E - 18 
Diameter of its neck 10,5 


The vent ſhould be placed about half an inch from 
the bottom of the chamber or bore, that the cartridge 
may be pricked, left ſome of the bottoms of 'the 
cartridges ſhould be left in when the gun is ſponged, 


- a circumſtance which might retard the firing till the 


ſhot be again drawn (which 1s no eaſy matter), and 
the gun be cleaned out. From ſome experiments of 
colonel Deſaguliers and Mr Muller, it has been ima- 
gined, that the powder never has ſo ſtrong an effect 
as when it is fired cloſe to the bottom of the bore; 
yet it is found, by the experiments of Count de la 
Lippe, to have the greateſt effect when fired near to 
the middle of the charge. This he proved by firing 
it with tubes, introduced at a vent bored through the 
button and breech of the gun, of different lengths, 


that the balls muſt be made to go eaſily down into 


Sed. It 


o as to reach the different parts of the powder, In ba Wed. 
the ſame manner, a maſket or fowling-piece is found = Lactic 
to puſh more when the touch-hole is placed at ſome 
little diſtance from the bottom of the bore ; which 
ariſes from nothing but the powder's acting with 
more force, by being inflamed to greater advantage; 
conſequently, in this caſe, the ſame quantity of po 


2 8, 
der will have a greater effect, than when the 4. 4 for and 
hole is placed at the bottom of the bore, which may leſcope 
be of ſome uſe in huſbanding the powder. 6 


The above dimenſions are taken from ſome elegant 
x pound guns, which were made for the prince of 
Aſturias by the Carron company. 

The rifles make one ſpiral turn in the length of the 
bore ; but go no nearer to the breech, in their full 
ſize, than two calibers; and then terminate with a gentle 
ſlope in half a caliber more, ſo as not to prevent the 
cartridge with the powder from being eaſily ſeat home 
to the bottom of the gun, which would otherwiſe 
conſtantly happen with the flannel cartridges, and 
even ſometimes with paper ones, if not made to enter 
very looſely. The ſhape of the rifles is ſemicircular, 
their breadth being equal to the diameter, which 
is Ng of a caliber, and their depth equal to the ſemi. 
diameter, or +5 of a caliber, 

The bullets, fig. 13. are of lead, having ſix knobs 
caſt on them to fit the rifles of the gun. Being thus 
made of {oft metal, they do not injure the rifles; and 
may alſo ſave an army the trouble of carrying a great 
quantity of ſhot about with them, ſince a Leh of 
lead may be had in moſt countries from roofs, &c. 
which can be caſt into balls as occaſion requires. 
Lead likewiſe being of greater ſpecific gravity than 
caſt-iron, flies to a much greater diſtance. | 

Rifled ordnance of any caliber might be made to 
carry iron ſhot, for battering or for other purpoſes ; 
provided holes, that are a little wider at their bottoms 
than at their upper parts, be caſt in a zone round 
the ball, for receiving afterwards leaden knobs to fit 
the rifles of the cannon ; by which means, the iron 
ſhot will have its intended line of direction preſerved, 
without injuring the rifles more than if the whole ball 
was of lead, the rotatory motion round its axis, in 
the line of its direction, (which corrects the aberra- 
tion), being communicated to it by the leaden knobs, 
following the ſpiral turn of the rifles in its progreſs 
out of the gun. It is particularly to be obſerved, 


nd of 
(nance. 
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r acc ot 


the piece, ſo that the cartridge with the powder and 
the bullet may be both ſent home together, with a 
fingle puſh of the hand, without any wadding above 
either powder or ball; by which means, the gun 18 
quickly loaded, and the ball flies farther than when 
it is forcibly driven into the gun, as was found from 
many experiments. 'The _— reaſon why, in com- 
mon rifled muſkets, the bullets are rammed in forct 
bly, is this, that the zone of the ball which is conti- 
guous to the inſide of the bore may have the figure © 
the rifles impreſſed upon it, in ſuch a manner as to de- 
come part of a male ſcrew, exactly fitting the indents 
of the rifle, which is not at all neceffary in the preſent 
caſe, the figure of the rifles being originally caſt * 
the ball. Theſe knobs retard the flight of the bulle 
in ſome degree; but this ſmall diſadvantage * 7 
made up by the eaſe with which the gun is 103 r » 
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"niece; and the retardation and quantity of the 
Gets motion which is communicated to the bullet 
being conſtantly the ſame, it will not in the leaſt af- 
ect the experiments made with them, in order to de- 
termine the reſiſtance of the air. ; 

In order to hit the mark with greater certainty 
than can be done in the common random method, 
theſe guns are furniſhed with a ector, the principal 
parts of which are, 1. The limb, which is divided in 
ſuch a manner as to ſhew elevations to 15 or 20 de- 
grees. The length of the radius is five inches and an 
half, and its nonius is ſo divided as to ſhew minutes 
of a degree. 2. The teleſcope, AB, fig. 14. an a- 
chromatic refractor, is ſeven inches in length, (ſuch 
as is uſed on Hadley's quadrants, that are fitted for 
taking diltances of the moon from the ſun or ſtars, in 
order to obtain the longitude at ſea), having croſs hairs 
in it. 3. The parallel cylindric bar, CD, is FF of 
an inch in diameter, having two e ends EF, 
cach half an inch ſquare and an inch long. On one 
ſide of the end next the limb of the ſector, is a mark 
correſponding to a ſimilar one on the hinder cock of 
the gun, with which it mult always coincide when 
placed on the gun. The * of the parallel bar, 
together with its ends, is 7 inches. This bar is fixed 
to the ſector by means of two hollow cylinders, G, H, 
which allow the ſector a motion round the bar. There 
is a finger-ſcrew, a, upon the hollow cylinder G, 
which is ſlit, in order to tighten it at pleaſure upon 
the bar. 4. The circular level I, fig. 14. and 15. for 
ſetting the plane of the ſector always perpendicular 
when placed upon the gun, is 4 of an inch in diame- 
ter. There is a ſmall ſcrew, d, to adjuft the level at 
right angles to the plane of the ſeQor. 5. The fin- 
ger ſcrew, b, for fixing the index of the ſector at any 
particular degree of elevation propoſed. 

The line of collimation (that is, the line of viſion 
cut by the interſecting point of the two croſs-hairs in 
the teleſcope) muſt be adjuſted truly parallel to the 
bar of the ſector when at o degrees. This is done by 
placing the fe&or ſo that the vertical hair may exactly 
cover — very diſtant perpendicular line. If it again 
covers it when the ſector is inverted, by turning it 
half round upon the bar, which has all the while been 
kept ſteady and firm, that hair is correct; if not, cor- 
rect half the error by means of the ſmall ſcrews, cd e, 
ig. 14. and 16. at the eye-end of the teleſcope, and 
the other half by moving the bar ; place it again to 
cover the perpendicular line, and repeat the above 
operation till the hair covers it in both poſitions of 
the ſector. Then turn the ſeRor, till the horizontal 
hair cover the ſame perpendicular line; and turning 
the ſector half round on its bar, correct it, if wrong, 
in the ſame manner as you did the vertical hair. 

N. B. Of the four ſmall ſcrews at the eye- end of 
the teleſcope, thoſe at the right and left hand move 
whatever hair is vertical, and thofe at top or under- 
neath move whatever hair is horizontal. 

On the fide of the gun upon the firſt reinforce, 
are caſt two knobs, F, fig. 12. and 17. having their 
middle part diſtant from each other fix inches, for 
fring on the braſs ſcocks, A, fig. 17. and 18. which 
cave the rectangular ends of the parallel eylindrie bar 
of the ſector, when placed on the gun. 
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let lex its ſervice being nearly as quick as that of a common 
4 


and line of collimation of the teleſcope, when ſet at © 
degrees, parallel to the bore of the gun, and conſe- 
quently to the direction of the ſhot. The gun being 
loaded, the cartridge pricked, and the gun primed, 
place the ſector in the cocks of the gun; and having 
firſt ſet the ſector to what elevation you judge neceſ- 
ſary, bring the interſection of the croſs-hairs in the 
teleſcope, upon the center of the mark, the limb 
of the ſector being ſet vertical by means of the 
circular level, and then take off the ſector without 
moving the gun. Fire the gun ; and if the bullet hits 
any where in the perpendicular line, paſſing through 
the centre of the mark, the line of collimation of 
the teleſcope and direction of the ſhot agree. But if 
it hit to the right of the mark, ſo much do they 
differ. In order to correct which, bring the gun 
into the ſame poſition it was in before bring, and 
ſecure it there. Then file away as much of the fore- 
cock, on the fide next the gun, as will let the inter- 


ſection of the croſs. hair fall ſomewhere on the line 


paſſing perpendicularly through the point where 
the ſhot fell; and it is then adjuſted in that poſi- 
tion, ſo much being filed off the fide of the cock 
at a, fig. 17. and 18. as will allow the fide þ to be 
{ſcrewed cloſer, that the ends of the parallel bar ma 

have no ſhake in the cocks. 'To corre& it in the other 


poſition, and ſo to find the true o degrees of the gun, 


that is, to bring the line of collimation of the tele- 
ſcope, — 22 and bore of the gun, truly pa- 
rallel to each other, repeat the above with the trun- 
nions perpendicular to the horizon, the ſector being 
turned a quarter round upon its bar, ſo as to bring 
its plane vertical. The deviation of the ſhot found in 
this way is corrected by deepening one of the cocks, 
ſo that the vertical hair of the teleſcope may be brought 
to cover the line * perpendicularly through the 
point where the bullet hits; che gun being placed in 
the ſame poſition it was in before it was fired. This 


adjuſtment being repeated two or three times, and 


any error that remains being corrected, the gun is fit 
to be mounted on its carriage for ſervice. It is to 
be obſerved, that this ſector will fit any gun, if the 
cocks and rectangular ends, &c. of the parallel bar be 
of the above dimenſions, and will be equally appli- 


cable to all ſuch pieces whoſe cocks have been adjuſted, 


as if it had been adjuſted ſeparately with each of them. 
And if the ſector be ſet at any degree of elevation, 
and the gun moved fo as to bring the interſection of 
the nfs ies on the object to be fired at (the limb 
of the ſector being vertical), the bore of the gun will 
have the ſame clevation above it, in the true direction 
of the ſhot, whatever poſition the carriage of the gun 
is ſtanding in. A teleſcope with croſs-hairs, fixed 
to a common rifled muſket, and adjuſted to the di- 
rection of the ſhot, will make any perſon, with a 
very little practice, hit an object with more preciſion 
than the moſt experienced markſman. 


For garriſon- ſervice, or for batteries, the ſhip or 1 
garriſon carriage, with two iron ſtaples on each ſide riages. 


to put through a couple of poles to carry theſe guns 
from place to place with more diſpatch, are as 
proper as any. But, for the field, a carriage like 
that at fig. 19. where the ſhafts puſh in upon taking 
out the iron pins a b, and moving the croſs bar A, 


2 upon 
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The next adjuſtment is to make the parallel bar, Pxacrice 
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Practice upon which the breech of the gun reſts, as far down 
as the ſhaſts were puſhed in, is the propereſt, ſince 
the whole can then be carried like a hand-barrow, 
over ditches, walls, or rough ground, all which may 
be eaſily underſtood from the figure. : 

The principal advantage that will accrue ſrom the 
uſe of rifled ordnance, is the great certainty with 
which any obje& may be hit when fired at with them, 
ſince the thot deviates but little from its intended line 
of direction, and the gun is capable of being brought 
to bear upon the object, with great exactneſs, by 
means of the teleſcope and croſs-hairs. 


50 
Mortars de» Taz other pieces of artillery commonly made uſe of 
ſcribed, are mortars, howitzers, and royals. The mortars are 


a kind of ſhort cannon of a large bore, with chambers. 
for the powder, and are made of braſs or iron. Their 
uſe is to throw hollow ſhells filled with powder, which 
falling on any building, or into the works of a forti- 
fication, burit, and with their fragments deſtroy every 
thing near them. Carcaſes are alſo thrown out of them; 
which are a ſort of ſhells with five holes, filled with 
pitch and other materials, in order to ſet buildings on 
fire; and ſometimes baſkets full of ſtones, of the fize 
of a man's fiſt, are thrown out of them upon an enemy 
placed in the covert-way in the time of a ſiege. Of 
late the ingenious General Deſaguliers has contrived 
to throw bags filled with grape-ſhot, containing in each 
bag from 400 to 600 ſhot of different dimenkons, out 
of mortars. The effect of theſe is tremendous to troops 
forming the line of battle, paſſing a deſile, or landing, 
&c. the ſhot pouring down like a ſhower of hail on a 
circumference of above 300 feet. 

Mortars are chiefly diſtinguiſned by the dimen- 
ſions of their bore; for example, a 13-inch mortar is 
one the diameter of whoſe bore 1s 13 inches, &c.— 
The land-mortars are thoſe uſed in fieges, and of late 
in battles. They are mounted on beds, and both 
mortar and bed are tranſported on block carriages. 
There is likewiſe a kind of land-mortars mounted on 
travelling carriages, invented by count Buckeburg, 
which may be elevated to any degree; whereas all the 
Englith mortars are ſixed to an angle of 45% This 
cultom, however, does not appear to have any founda- 
tion in reaſon. In a fiege, ſhells ſhould never be 
thrown with an angle of 45 degrees, excepting one 
caſe only; that is, when the battery is ſo far off, that 
they cannot otherwiſe reach the works : for when 
ſhells are thrown out of the trenches into the works 
of a fortification, or from the town into the trenches, 
they ſhould have as little elevation as poſſible, in order 
not to bury themſelves, but to roll along the ground, 
whereby they do moch more damage, and occaſion a 
much greater conſternation among the troops, than if 
they ſunk into the ground. On the contrary, when 
ſhells are thrown upon magazines, or any other build- 
ings, the mortars ſhould be elevated as high as poſſible, 
that the ſhells may acquire a greater force in their fall, 
and conſequently do more execution. 

There are other kinds of mortars, called partridge- 
mortars, hand-mortars, and firelock-mortars ; which 
laſt are alſo called bymbards. The partridge-mortar 
is a common one, ſurrounded with 13 other little mor- 
tars bored round its circumference, in the body of the 
metal; the middle one is loaded with a ſhell, and the 
others with grenades, The vert of the large mortar 
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being fired, communicates its fire to the reſt: 

botks the ſhell and grenades go off at es Soy — 
mortars were frequently uſed before the invention of 
cohorns. They were fixed at the end of a ſtaff four 
feet and a half long, the other end being ſhod with 
iron to ſtick in the ground; and while the bombardier 
with one hand elevated it at pleaſure, he fired it with 
the other. The firelock-mortars, or bombards, are 
ſmall mortars fixed to the end of a firelock. The 
are loaded as all common firelocks are; and the ore. 
nade, placed in the mortar at the end of the barrel 
is diſcharged by a flint-lock. To prevent the recoil 
hurting the bombardier, the bombard reſts on a kind 
of halberd made for that purpoſe. 

The chamber in mortars is the place where the 
powder is lodged. They are of different forms, and 
made variouſly by different nations; but the cyliudric 
ſeems to be preferable to any other form. 

The howitz is a kind of mortar mounted on a field. ., 
carriage like a gun: it differs from the common mor. nix 
tars in having the trunnions in the middle, whereas | 
thoſe of the mortar are at the end. The conſtruction 
of howitzes is as various and uncertain as that of 
mortars, excepting that the chambers are all cylindric. 
They are diſtinguiſhed by the diameter of their bore; 
for inſtance, a 10-inch howitz is that which has a 
bore of 10 inches diameter, and ſo of others. They 
were. much more lately invented than mortars, and in- 
decd are plainly derived from them. 

Royals are a kind of {mall mortars, which carry a 
ſhell whoſe diameter is 5-5 inches. They are mounted 
on beds in the ſame way as other mortars, : 

Fig. 20. repreſents a morta-; and the names of RE. 
its parts are as follow. 

AB, the whole length of the mortar. 

AC, the muzzle, 

CD, chace. 

DE, reinforce. 

EF, breech. 

CH, trunnions. 

a, vent. 

b, dolphins. 

cd, vent · aſtragal and fillets. 

de, breech- ring and ogee. 

Hg. reinforce- ring and ogee. 

gh, reinforce- aſtragal and fillets. 

7 &, muzzle- aſtragal and fillets. 

41, muzzle-ring and ogee. 

zu, muzzle mouidings. 

u, ſhoulders. 

Interior parts. 

o, Chamber, 

þ, bore. 

9, mouth. 

7, vent. ; 

The mortar-beds are formed of very ſolid tim. 
ber, and placed upon very ſtrong wooden frames, 
fixed in ſuch a manner, that the bed may tn 
round. The fore-part of theſe beds is an arc of a 
circle deſcribed from the centre on which the whole 
turns. : 55 

There are ſeveral inſtruments employed in the Inf 
loading of cannon. The names of thele are + we 
low: 


| ; e cn 
1. The lantern or ladle, which ſerves to cart) 25 
pode 


mur':, 


I, 
ect. . into the piece, and which conſiſts of two parts, 
— h. of a wooden box, appropriated to the caliber of 
jap piece for which it is intended, and of a caliber and 
a half in length with its vent; and of a piece of cop- 
»r nailed to the box, at the height of a half caliber.— 
This lantern muſt have three calibers and a half in 
length, and two calibers in breadth, being rounded at 
the end to load the ordinary pieces. 
>. The rammer is a round piece of wood, commonly 
called a box, faſtened to a {tick 12 foot long, for the 
pieces from 12 to 33 pounders; and 10 for the 8 and 
pounders 3 which ſerve to drive home the powder and 
ball to the breech. : 
3. The ſpunge is a long ſtaff or rammer, with a 
piece of ſheep or lamb-ſkin wound about its end, to 
ſerre for ſcouring the cannon when diſcharged, before 
it be charged with freſh powder; to prevent any ſpark 
of fire from remaining in her, which would endanger 
the life of him who ſhould load her again. 
4. Wad-ſcrew conſiſts of two points of iron turned 
ſerpent- wile, to extract the wad out of the pieces 
when one wants to unload them, or the dirt which had 
chanced to enter into it. | 
5. The botefeux are ſticks two or three ſeet long 
and an inch thick, ſplit at one end, to hold an end of 
the match twiſted round it, to fire the cannon, 
6. The priming-iron is a pointed iron rod, to clear 
the touch- hole of the pieces of powder or dirt; and 
| allo to pierce the cartridge, that it may ſooner take 
hre. 
7, The primer, which muſt contain a pound of pow- 
der at leaſt, to prime the pieces. | 
8. The quoin of mire, which are pieces of waod 
with a notch on the fide to put the fingers on, to draw 
them back or puſh them forward when the gunner 
points his piece. They are placed on the ſole of the 
carriage. | 
9. Leaden-plates, which are uſed to cover the touch- 
hole, when the piece is charged, leſt ſome dirt ſhould 
enter it and ſtop it, | 
Before charging the piece, it is well ſpunged, to 
clean it of all filth and dirt within-iide ; then the 
proper weight of gunpowder is put in and rammed 
down ; care being taken that the powder be not bruiſed 
in ramming, which weakens its effect; it is then run 
over by alittle quantity of paper, hay, or the like; and 
lallly, the ball is thrown in. 
To point, level, or direct the piece, ſo as to play 
*gainſt any certain point, is done by the help of a qua- 
drant with a plummet: which quadrant conſiſts of two 
branches made of braſs or wood; one about a foot long, 
eight lines broad, and one line in thickneſs; the other 
four inches long, and the ſame thickneſs and breadth as 
de former, Between theſe branches is a quadrant, 
divided into go degrees, beginning from the ſhorter 
branch, and furniſhed with thread and plummet. 

The longeſt branch of this inflrument is placed in the 
cannon's mouth, and elevated or lowered till the thread 
8 degree neceſſary to hit the propoſed object. 
By ich done, the cannon is primed, and then ſet fire to. 

de method. by the ſector however, propoled by Dr 

aud, is certainly in all caſes to be preferred. 

Ren 7 pounder may very well fire 90 or 100 ſhots, 

wt 7 in ſummer; and 60 or 75 in winter. In caſe 
chny, it may fire more. Aud ſome French of- 
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ficers of artillery aſſure, that they have cauſed ſuch a Pxacrics 
piece to fire every day 150 ſhots in a ſiege. A 16and TC 
a 12 pounder hre a little more, becauſe they are eafier 
ſerved. There have even been ſome occaſions, where 
200 ſhots have been fired from theſe pieces in the ſpace 
of nine hours, and 138 in the ſpace of five. In quick 
firing, tubes are made uſe of. They are made of tin, 
and their diameter is two tenths of an inch, being juſt 
ſufficient to enter into the vent of the piece, They are 
about ſix inches long, with a cap above, and cut flant- 
ing below, in the form of a pen; the point is ſtrength- 
ened with ſome folder, that it may pierce the cartridge 
without bending. Through this tube is drawn a quick- 
match, the cap being fitted with mealed powder moi- 
ſtened with ſpirits of wine. To prevent the mcaled 
powder from falling out by carriage, a cap of paper or 
flannel ſteeped in ſpirits of wine is tied over it. To 
range pieces in a battery, care mult be taken to reco- 
noitre well the ground where it is to be placed, and the 
avenues to it. The pieces mult be armed, each with two 
lanterns or laddles, a rammer, a ſpunge, and two pri— 
ming-irons. The battery muſt alſo be provided with 
carriages, and other implements, neceſſary to remount 
the pieces which the enemy ſhould chance to dit- 
mount. 

To ſerve expeditiouſly and ſafely a piece in a bat- 
tery, it is neceſſary to have to each a ſack of leather, 
large enough to contain about 20 pounds of powder 
to charge the lanterns or ladles, without carrying them 
to the magazine; and to avoid thereby making thoſe 
trains of powder in bringing back the lantern from 
the magazine, and the accidents which frequently hap- 
pen thereby. 

A battery of three pieces muſt have 30 gabions, be- 
cauſe fix are employed on each of the two ſides or 
epaulments, which make 12, and nine for cach of the 
two merlons. | 

There ought to be two gunners and 6x ſoldiers to 
each picce, and four officers of Ny. | 

The gunner, poſted on the right of the piece, muſt 
take care to have always a pouch-full of powder, and 
two priming irons; his office is to prime the piece, and 
load it with powder. The gunner on the left fetches 
the powder from the little magazine, and fills the lan- 
tern or ladle which his comrade holds; after which, he 
takes care that the match be very well lighted, and 
ready to ſet fire to the piece at the ſirſt command of the 
officer. 

There are three ſoldiers on the right, and three 
on the left of the piece. The two firſt take care to 
ram and ſpunge the piece, each on his fide. The ram- 
mer and ſpunge are placed on the left, and the lan- 
tern or Jadle on the right. After having rammed well 
the wad put over the powder, and that put over the 
bullet, they then take each a handſpike, which they 
paſs between the foremoſt ſpokes of the wheel, the 
ends whereof will paſs under the head of the carriage, 
to make the wheel turn round, leaning on the other 
end of the handſpike, towards the embraſure. 

It is the office of the ſecond ſoldier on the right, to 
provide wad, and to put it into the piece, as well over 
the powder as over the bullet; and that of his com- 
rade on the lef!, to provide 50 bullets, and, every time 
the piece is to be charged, to fetch one of them and 
put it into the piece after the powder has been _ 

med. 
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Pr acriet med, Then they both take each an handſpike, which Q, 1 


common mortars muſt be four inches thick ; thoſe of 2b. . 


they paſs under the hind part of the wheel, to puſh it 


in battery. | 
The officer of artillery muſt take care to have the 


piece diligently ſerved. 

In the night he muſt employ the gunners and ſol- 
diers, who hall relieve thoſe who have ſerved 24 hours 
to repair the embraſures. 

If there be no water near the battery, care muſt be 
taken to have a caſk filled with it, in which to dip the 
ſpunges and cool the pieces every 10 or 12 rounds, 

The carriage for a mortar of 12 inches of diameter 
muſt be 6 foot long, the flaſks 12 inches long and 10 
thick. The trunnions are placed in the middle of the 
carnage. 

The carriage of an 18 inch mortar mult be 4 foot long; 
and the flaſks 11 inches high, and 6 thick, 

To mount the mortars of new invention, they uſe 
carriages of caſt iron. 


_ concave chamber of 8 lb. of powder, 5 inches; thoſe of 


12 lb. 6 inches; thoſe of 18 Ib. 7 inches, or thereabouts 
Their length is at diſcretion, provided there be enough 
to make the platforms g feet long. The forepart uf 
the platform will be ſituated at two foot diftance from 
the epaulment of the battery,—The bombardiers, to 
ſhelter themſelves in their battery, and not be ſeen from 
the town beſieged, raiſe an epaulment of 7 foot or 
more high, which epaulment has no embraſures. 

To ſerve expeditiouſly a mortar in battery, there are 
required,— five ſtrong handſpikes ; a dame or rammer, of 
the caliber of the conic chamber, to ram the wad and 
the earth; a woeden knife a foot long, to place the 
earth round the bomb; an iron ſcraper two feet long 
one end whereof muſt be four inches broad and round. 
wiſe, to clean the bore and the chamber of the mor. 
tar, and the other end made in form of a ſpoon to clean 
the little chamber; a kind of brancard to earry the 


Method of In Germany, to mount mortars from 8 to 9 inches, bomb, a ſhovel, and pick-ax. 
managing and carry them into the field, and execute them hori- The officer who is to mind the ſervice of the mor. 
Nortars. 


zontally as a piece of cannon, they make uſe of a piece 
of wood 8 feet 2 inches long, with a hole in the middle 
to lodge the body of the mortar and its trunnions as 
far as their half diameter, and mounted on two wheels 
four feet high, to which they join a vantrain propor- 
tioned to it, and made like thoſe which ſerve to the 
carriages of cannons, 

Having mounted the mortar on its carriage, the next 
thing is to caliber the bomb, by means of a great ca- 
liber, the two branches whereof embrace the whole 
circumference of the bomb: theſe two branches are 
brought on a rule where the different calibers are mark- 
ed, among which that of the bomb is found. | 

If no defect be found in the bomb, its cavity is filled, 
by means of a funnel, with whole gunpowder; a little 
ſpace or liberty is left, that when a fuſee or wooden 
tube, of the figure of a truncated cone, is driven thro? 
the aperture, (with a wooden mallet, not an iron one, 
for fear of accident), and faſtened with a cement made 
of quick - lime, aſhes, brick-duſt, and ſteel- filings work- 
ed together in a glutinous water, or of four parts of 
pitch, two of colophony, one of turpentine, and one of 
wax, the powder may not be bruiſed. This tube is 
filled with a combuſtible matter, made of two ounces 
of nitre, one of ſulphur, and three or more of gunpow- 
der duſt well rammed. See Fuze. 

This fuſee ſet on fire, burns lowly till it reaches the 
gunpowder ; which goes off at once, burſting the ſhell 
to pieces with incredible violence. Special care, how- 
ever, muſt be taken, that the fuſee be ſo proportioned, 
as that the gunpowder do not take fire ere the ſhell 
arrives at the deſtined place; to prevent which, the 
fuſee is frequently wound round with a wet clammy 
thread. 

Batteries conſiſt, —1. Of an epaulment to ſhelter the 
mortars from the fire of the enemy. 2. Of platforms on 
which the mortars are placed. 3. Of ſmall magazines 
of powder. 4. Of a boyau which leads to the great 
magazine. 5. Of ways which lead from the battery 
to the magazine of bombs. 6. Of a great ditch be- 
fore the epaulment. 7. Of a berm or retraite. 


The platforms for mortars of 12 inches muſt have 9 


feet in length, and 6 in breadth.— The lambourds for 


tar, muſt have a quadrant to give the degrees of elera- 
tion. 

Five bombardiers, or others, are employed in that 
ſervice; the firſt muſt take care to fetch the powder to 
charge the chamber of the mortar, putting his pri- 
ming-iron in the touch-hole before he charges the 
chamber; and never going to fetch the powder before 
he has aſked his officer at what quantity of powder he 
deſigns to charge, becauſe more or leſs powder is want- 
ed according to the diſtance where it is fired; the 
ſame will * care to ram the wad and earth, which 
another ſoldier puts in the chamber. 

The ſoldier on the right will put again two ſhovels 
full of earth in the bottom of the bore, which ſhould 
be likewiſe very well rammed down. 

This done, the rammer or dame 1s returned into its 
place, againſt the epaulment on the right of the mor- 
tar: he takes an handſpike in the ſame place to poſt 
himſelf behind the carriage of the mortar, in order to 
help to puſh it into battery: having laid down his 
handſpike, he takes out his priming-iron, and primes 
the touch-hole with fine powder. 

The ſecond ſoldier on the right and left will have 


' by that time brought the bomb ready loaded, which 


muſt be received into the mortar by the firſt ſoldier, 
and placed very ſtrait in the bore or chaſe of the mor- 
tar. 

The firſt, on the right, will furniſh him with earth 
to put round the bomb, which he muſt take care to 
ram cloſe with the knife given him by the ſecond on 
the left. 

This done, each ſhall take a handſpike, which the 
two firſt, on the right and left, ſhall put under the pegs 
of retreat of the forepart, and the two behind under 
thoſe of the hind-part; and they together puſh the 
mortar in battery. 

Afterwards the officer points or directs the mor- 
tar. 

During that time, the firſt ſoldier takes care de 
prime the touch-hole of the mortar, without rome 
the powder; and the laſt on the right, muſt have tn 
match ready to ſet fire to the fuſee of the bomb 2 
the right, while the firſt is ready with his on the _ 
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do till he ſees the fuſee well lighted. 
* ſoldiers will have their handipikes rea- 
dy to raiſe the mortar upright, as ſoon as it has diſ- 
! rged; while the bindmoſt on theleft ſhall, with the 

ſcraper, clean the bore and chamber of the mortar. 

The magazine of powder for the fervice of the bat- 
tery, ſhall be ſituated 15 or 20 paces behind, and co- 
vered with boards, and earth over it.— The loaded 
bombs are on the fide of the ſaid magazine, at five or 
fix paces diſtance. a 

The officer who commands the ſervice of the mor- 
tar, wuſt take care to diſcover, as much as poſlible, 
with the eye, the diſtance of the place where he in- 
tends to throw his bomb, giving the mortar the de- 
gree of elevation, according to the judgment he has 
formed of the diſtance. Having thrown the firſt bomb, 
he muſt diminiſh or increaſe the degrees of elevation, 
according to the place upon which it (hall fall. Se- 
veral make uſe of tables to diſcover the different di- 
ſtances according to the differences of the elevations 
of the mortar, eſpecially the degrees of the quedrant 
from 1 to 45; but theſe, from the principles already 
laid down, muſt be fallacious. 

The petard is the next piece of artillery which de- 
ſerves our attention, and 1s a kind of engine of me- 
tal, ſomewhat in ſhape of a high-crowned hat, ſer- 
ving to break down gates, barricades, draw-bridges, 
or the like works, which are intended to be ſurprized, 
It is very ſhort, narrow at the breech, and wide at the 
muzzle, made of copper mixed with a little braſs, or 
of lead with tin. | 

The petards are not always of the ſame height and 
bigneſs; they are commonly 10 inches high, 7 inches 
of diameter a-top, and 10 inches at bottom. They 
weigh commonly 40, 45, and 50 pounds. 

The madrier, on which the petard is placed, and 
where it is tied with iron circles, is of two feet for its 
greateſt width, and of 18 inches on the ſides, and no 
thicker than a common madrier. Under the madrier 
are two iron-bars paſſed eroſſwiſe, with a hook, which 
ſerves to fix the petard. 

To charge a petard 15 inches high, and 6 or 7 
iaches of caliber or diameter at the bore, the inſide 
muſt be firſt very well cleaned and heated, fo that the 
hand may bear the heat; then take the beſt powder 
that may be found, throw over it ſome ſpirit of wine, 


and expoſe it to the ſun, or put it in a frying- pan; 


and when it is well dried, 5 or 6 lb. of this powder 
is put into the petard, which reaches within three ſin- 
gers of the mouth: the vacancies are filled with tow, 
and ſtopped with a wooden tampion; the mouth being 
ſtrongly bound up with cloth tied very tight with ropes z 
then it is fixed on the madrier, that has a cavity cut 


in it to receive the mouth of the petard, and faſtened 
down with ropes. 


Nn. 


fre to the touch - hole of the mortar; which he 


Some, inſtead of gun - powder for the charge, uſe 
one of the following compoſition, viz. gun-powder 
ſeven pounds, mercury ſublimate one ounce, camphor 
eight ounces ;. or gun-powder fix pounds, mercu- 
ry ſublimate three ounces, and ſulphur three; or 
gun-powder fix, beaten glaſs + an eunce, and cam- 
phor +. 

Before any of theſe pieces are appropriated for ſer- 
vice, it is neceſſary to have cach undergo a particular 
trial of its ſoundneſs, which is called a proof, to be 
made by or before one authoriſed for the purpoſe, call- 
ed the at 4 maſter. 

To make a proof of the piece, a proper place is 
choſen, which is to be terminated by a mount of earth 
very thick to receive the bullets fired againſt it, that 
none of them may run through it. The piece is laid 
on the nd, ſupported only in the middle by a block 
of wood. It is fired three times: the firſt with pow- 
der of the weight of the bullet, and the two others 
with + of the weight; after which a little more pow- 
der is put in to ſinge the piece; and after this, water, 
which is impreſſed with a ſpunge, putting the finger 
on the touch · hole, to diſcover if there be any cracks; 
which done, they are examined with the cat, which is 
a yu of iron with three graſps, diſpoſed in the form 
of a triangle, and of the caliber of the piece; then it 
is viſited with a wax-candle, but it is of very little ſer- 
vice in the ſmall pieces, becauſe if they be a little . 


the ſmoke extinguiſhes it immediately. See Plate 
Beſides the f 
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arge pieces already mentioned, in- Of ſmall 


vented for the deſtruction of mankind, there are o- arms. 


thers called /nall 
common muſkets, 


piſtols. 


A muſket, or muſquet, is a fire · arm borne on the 
ſhoulder, and uſed in war, formerly fired by the applica- 
tion of a lighted match, but at preſent with a flint and 
lock. The common muſket is of the caliber of 20 leaden 
balls to the pound, and receives balls from 22 to 24: 


rr viz, muſkets of ramparts, 
uſils, carabines, muſketoons, and 


its length is fixed to 3 feet 8 inches from the muzzle 


to the touch-pan. 


A fuſil, or fire-lock, has the ſame length and cali- 
ber; and ſerves at preſent inſtead of a muſket. 

A carabine is a ſmall ſort of fire-arm, ſhorter than 
a fuſil, and carrying a ball of 24 in the pound, borne by 
the light-horſe, hanging at a belt over the left ſhoul- 
der. This piece is a kind of medium between the pi- 
ſtol and the muſſcet; and bears a near affinity to the 
arquebuſs, only that its bore is ſmaller. It was for- 
merly made with a match- lock, but of late only-with a 
flint lock. | | 

The muſquetoon is of the ſame length- of the 
carabine, the barrel poliſhed, and clean within. It 
carries five ounces of iron, or ſeven and a half of 
lead, with an equal quantity of powder. 

The barrel of a piſtol is generally 14 inches long. 


G U N 
GUN-rowpes,. a 'compoſition of ſaltpetre, ſul- 
phur, and charcoal, mixed together, and uſually gra- 
nulated; which eaſily takes fire, and, when fired, ra- 
rites, or expands with great vehemence, by means of 
ts elaſtic ſorce. | 


It is to this powder we owe all the action and effect 


G UN. 
of guns, ordnance, &c. ſo that the modern military 


art, fortification, &c. in a great meaſure depend 
thereon. 


Invention of Gux- ro- DER. See Gun. 
Method of making Gun-yowper. Dr Shaw's re- 


ceipt for this purpoſe is as follows: Take four ounces 


of 


Gun- 
power. 


- 7 is © 0 


of refined ſaltpetre, an ounce of brimſtone, and fix 
drams of ſmall-coal : reduce theſe to a fine powder, 
and continue beating them for ſome time in a ſtone 


mortar, with a wooden peltle, wetting the mixture 


between whiles with water, ſo as to form the whole 
into an uniform paſte, which is reduced to grains, by 
paſſing it through a wire-Gieve fit for the purpoſe ; and 
in this form being carefully dried, it becomes the com- 
mon gun-powder. 

For greater quantities, mills are uſually provided 
by means of which more work may be performed in 
one day, than a man can do in a hundred. 

The nitre or ſaltpetre is refined thus: Diſſolve four 
pounds of rough nitre as it comes to us from the In- 
dies, by boiling it in as much water as will commodi- 
ouſly ſuffice for that purpoſe : then let it ſhoot for two 
or three days in a covered veſſel of earth, with ſticks 
laid acroſs for the cryſtals to adhere to. Theſe cry- 
ſtals being taken out, are drained and dried in the o- 
pen air. 

In order to reduce this ſalt to powder, they diſſolve 
a large quantity of it in as ſmall a proportion of wa- 
ter as poſſible; then keep it conſtantly ſtirring over 
the fire, till the water exhales, and a white dry pow- 
der is left behind. 

In order to purify the brimſtone employed, they diſ- 
ſolve it with a very gentle heat; then ſcum and paſs 
it through a double ſtrainer. If the brimſtone ſhould 
happen to take fire in the melting, they have an iron 
cover that fits on cloſe to the melting veſſel, and damps 
the flame. The brimſtone is judged to be ſufficiently 
refined if it melts, without yielding any fetid odour, 
between two hot iron-plates, into a kind of red ſub- 
ſtance. 

The coal for the making of gun-powder is either 
that of willow, or hazel, well charred in the ufual 
manner, and reduced to powder. And thus the ingre- 
dients are prepared for making this commodity : but 
as theſe ingredients require to be intimately mixed, and 
as there would be danger of their firing if beat in a 
dry form, the method is to keep them continually moiſt, 
either with water, urine, or a ſolution of ſal ammoni— 
ac: they continue thus ſtamping them together for 
twenty-four hours, after which the maſs 1s fit for cor- 
ning and drying in the ſun, or otherwiſe, fo as ſedu- 
louſly to prevent its firing. 

Different kinds of Gun-eowper. The three jngre- 
dients of gun-powder are mixed in various proportions 
according as the powder is intended for muſkets, great 
guns, or mortars : thongh theſe proportions ſeem not 
to be perfectly adjuſted or ſ-ttled by competent ex- 
perience. 

Semienowitz, for mortars, directs an hundred pounds 
of ſaltpetre, tweaty-five of ſulphur, and as many of 
charcoal; for great guns, an hundred pounds of ſalt— 
petre, fifteen pound of ſulphur, and eighteen pound 
of charcoal; for muſkets and piſtols, an hundred 
pound of ſaltpetre, eight pound of ſulphur, and ten 
pound of charcoal. Miethius extols the proportion of 
one pound of ſaltpetre to three ounces of charcoal, 
and two or two-and-a-quarter of ſulphur ;. than which, 
he affirms, no gun-powder can poſhbly be ſtronger, 
He adds, that the uſual practice of making the gun- 
powder weaker for mortars than guns, is without 
any foundation, and renders the expence needleſly much 
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| gr for whereas to load a large mortar, twent 

our pound of common powder is required, and con, ; 
quently, to load it ten times, two hundred and foe N 
pound, he ſhews, by calculation, that the ſame effect 
would be had by one hundred and fifty pound of th 
ſtrong powder, f X 
Io increaſe the ſtrength of powder, Dr Shaw think 
it proper to make the grains confiderably large, and * 
have it well ſifted from the ſmall duſt. We ſee that 
gun-powder, reduced to duſt, has little exploſive force: 
but when the grains are large, the flame of one rain 
has a ready paſſage to another, ſo that the whole par. 
cel may thus take fire nearly at the ſame time, other. 
wile much force may be loſt, or many of the grains 

o away as ſhot unfired. 

It ſhould alſo ſcem that there are other ways of in- 
creaſing the ſtrength of powder, particularly by the 
mixture of ſalt of tartar ; but perhaps, adds the lat. 
mentioned author, it were improper to divulge any 
thing of this kind, as gun-powder ſeems already ſuf. 
ficiently deſtructive. 

Method of Trying and Examining Gun-rowvts, There 
are two general methods of examining gun-powder ; 
one with regard to its purity, the other with regard to 
its ſtrength. Its purity is known by laying two or 
tbree little heaps near each other upon white paper, 
and tiring one of them. For if this takes fire readily, 
and the ſmoke riſes vpright, without leaving any drofs 
or feculent matter behind, and without burning the 
paper, or firing the other heaps, it is eſteemed a fign 
that the ſulphur and nitre were well purified, that the 
coal was good, and that the three ingredients were 
thoroughly incorporated together: but if the other 
heaps alſo take fire at the ſame time, it is preſumed, 
that either common ſalt was mixed with the nitre, or 
that the coal was not well ground, or the whole maſs 
not well beat, and mixed together; and if either the 
nitre or ſulphur be not well purified, the paper will 
be black or ſpotted. | 

In order to try the ſtrength of gun- powder, there 
are two kinds- of inftruments in uſe; but neither of 
them appear ſo exact as the common method of try- 
ing with what velocity a certain weight of powder will 


throw a ball from a muſket. 


There has been much talk of a white powder, which, 
if it anſwered the character given it, might be à dan- 
gerous compoſition ; for they pretend that this white 
powder will throw a ball as far as the black, yet with- 
out making a report : but none of the white powder 
we have ſeen, ſays Dr Shaw, anſwers to this charac- 
ter; being, as we apprehend, commonly made either 
with touchwood or camphor, inſtead of coal. 

Under the article Guxxezy, the phyſical cauſe of 
the exploſion of powder, and the force wherewith it 
expands, have been ſo fully conſidered, that it would 
be ſuperfluous to add any thing here concerning them. 
Only we may obſerve, that though it is commonly 
made uſe of for military purpoſes only in ſmall quan- 
tities, and confined in certain veſſels; yet when large 
quantities are fired at once, even when unconfined, 18 
the open air, it is capable of producing terrible de- 
ſtruction. The accounts of damage done by the blowing 
up of magazines, powder - mills, &c. are too numero"? 
and well-known to be here taken notice of. The fol- 
lowing is a relation of what even a moderate dune 
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er will accompliſh, when fired in the open air. 
1 po of Mavens took Monſegur. Captain 
Milon :nclofed 500 pounds of powder in a bag, which 
he found means to introduce, by a drain from the town, 
into the ditch between two principal gates; the end 
of the leader was hid in the graſs. Every thing being 
ready to play off this machine, the king gave us leave 
to go and ſee its effects; which was ſurpriſin „For 
one of the gates was thrown into the middle of the 
town, and the other into the field fifty paces from the 
wall: all the vaults were deſtroyed, and a paſſage was 
made in the wall for three men to enter abreaſt, by 
which the town was taken.” —For further accounts 
of the force of large quantities of powder, ſee the 
article MixEs. 
75 recover damaged Gun-yrowprr. The method of 
the powder-merchants is, to put part of the powder 
on a ſail-cloth, to which they add an equal weight of 
what is really good ; and with a ſhove] mingle it well 
together, dry it in the ſun, and barrel it up, keeping 
it in a dry and proper place. Others again, if it be 
very bad, reſtore it by moiſtening it with vinegar, wa- 
ter, urine, or brandy : then they beat it fine, ſearce 
it, and to every pound of powder add an ounce, an 
ounce and a half, or two ounces, according as 1t is de- 
cayed, of melted ſalt- petre. Afterwards, theſe in- 
gredients are to be moiſtened and mixed well, ſo that 
nothing can be diſcerned in the compoſition, which 
may be known by cutting the maſs; and then they 
granulate it as aforeſaid. In caſe the powder be in 
a manner quite ſpoiled, the only way is to extract the 
ſaltpetre with water, according to the uſual manner, 
by boiling, filtrating, evaporating, and cryſtallizing ; 
and then with freſh ſulphur and charcoal to make it 
up anew again. 

In regard to the medical virtues of gun-powder, 
Boerhaave informs us, that the flame of it affords a 
very healthy fume in the height of the plague, be- 
cauſe the exploſive acid vapour of nitre and ſulphur 
corrects the air; and that the ſame vapour, if received 
in a ſmall cloſe pent-up place, kills inſeQs. 

It is enacted by 5 and 11 of Geo. I. and 5 Geo. II. 
c. 20. that gun- powder be carried to any place in a 
ccvered carriage; the barrels being cloſe-jointed ; or 
in caſes and bags of leather, &c. And perſons keep- 
ing more than 200 pounds weight of gun-powder at 
one time, within the cities of London and Weſtmin- 
ſter, or the ſuburbs, &c. are liable to forfeitures if it 
be not removed; and juftices of peace may iſſue war- 
rants to (earch for, ſeize, and remove the ſame. 
Gon. Shot Wounds. See SURGERY. 
GUNTER (Edmund), an excellent Engliſh ma- 
thematician and aſtronomer, was born in Hertford- 
ſhire in 1581, and ſtudied at Weſtminſter ſchool ; from 
whence he removed to Oxford, where he took the de- 
gree of maſter of arts in 1606, and afterwards entered 
** holy orders. In 1615, he took the degree of ba- 
3 1 dirinity: but being peculiary eminent for his 
edge in the mathematics, he had two years be- 
wh been choſen profeſſor of altronomy in Greſham 
5 Pe London; where he diſtinguiſhed himſelf by 
a writings. He invented a ſmall por- 
tions, which and alſo the famous line of propor- 
ex ich, after the inventor, is called Gunter's 


3 _ likewiſe publiſhed Canon Triangulorum ; 
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and a work entitled, Of the ſector, croſi: ſtaf, and other Gunter, 
infiruments. This laſt was publiſhed, with an Evgliſh © wale- 
tranſlation of his Canon Triangulorum, in 4to, by Sa- ; 
muel Foſter, profeſſor of Greſham college. Mr Gun- 
ter died at that college in 1626. 

GunTeR's-Line, a logarithmic line, uſually gradua- 
ted upon ſcales, ſectors, &c. 

It is alſo called the line of lines, and line of num- 
bers ; being only the logarithms graduated upon a ru- 
ler, which therefore ſerves to ſolve problems inſtru- 
mentally in the fame manner as logarithms do arithme- 
tically. It is uſually divided into an hundred parts, 
every tenth whereof is numbered, beginning with 1, 
and ending with 10: ſo that, if the firſt great divi- 
ſion, marked 1, ſtand for one tenth of any integer, the 
next diviſion, marked 2, will ſtand for two tenths ; 
3; three tenths, and ſo on; and the intermediate divi- 


ſions will, in like manner, repreſent 100dth-parts of 


the ſame integer. If each of the great diviſions repre- 
ſent 10 integers, then will the leffer diviſions ſtand for 
integers; and if the greater diviſions be ſuppoſed each 
100, the ſubdiviſions will be each 10. 

Uſe of GunTtr's-Line. 1. To find the product of 
two numbers, From 1 extend the compaſſes to the 
multiplier; and the ſame extent, applied the ſame way 
from the multiplicand, will reach to the product. Thus 
if the product of 4 and 8 be required, extend the 
compaſſes from 1 to 4, and that extent laid from 8 the 
ſame way will reach to 32, their product. 2. To di- 
vide one number by another. The extent from the di- 
viſor to unity, will reach from the dividend to the quo- 
tient : thus, to divide 36 by 4, extend the compaſſes 
from 4 to 1, and the ſame extent will reach from 36 
to , the quotient ſought. 3. To three given numbers, 
to nd a fourth proportional. Suppoſe the numbers 
6, 8, 9: extend the compaſſes from 6 to 8; and this 
extent, laid from 9 the ſame way, will reach to 12, 
the fourth proportional required. 4. To find a mean 
proportional between any two given numbers. Suppoſe 
8 and 32: extend the compaſſes from 8, in the left- 
hand part of the line, to 32 in the right; then biſſec- 
ting this diſtance, its half will reach from 8 forward, 
or — 32 backward, to 16, the mean proportional 
ſought. 5. To extract the ſpuare- root of any number. 
Suppoſe 25; biſſect the diſtance between 1 on the 
ſcale and the point repreſenting 25 : then the half of 
this diſtance, ſet off from 1, will give the point repre- 
ſenting the root 5. In the ſame manner, the cube 
root, or that of any higher power, may be found by 
dividing the diſtance on the line between 1 and the 
given number, into as many equal parts as the in- 
dex of the power expreſſes ; then one of thoſe parts, 
ſet from 1, will find the point repreſenting the root re- 
quired. 

GunTzs's Quadrant, one made of wood, braſs, &c. 
containing a kind of ftereographic projection of the 
ſphere, on the plane of the equinoctial; the eye being 
ſuppoſed placed in one of the poles. 

GunTER's Scale, called by navigators ſimply the 

unter, is a large plain ſcale, generally two foot long, 
and about an inch and a half broad, with artificial 
lines delineated on it, of great uſe in ſolving queſtions 


in trigonometry, navigation, &c. 


GUN-WALE, or GunNxEL, is the uppermoſt wale 
of a ſhip, or that piece of timber which reaches on ei- 
19 * ther 
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ther ſide from the quarter-deck to the forecaſtle, being 
the uppermoſt bend which finiſhes the upper works of 
the bull, in that part in which are put the ſtanchions 
which ſupport the waſte-trees. 

GURK, an epiſcopal town of Carinthia in Ger- 
many, ſeated on the river Gurk, in E. Long. 14. 15. 
N. Lat. 47. 10. 

GURNARD, in ichthyology. See TRI GTA. 

GUST, a ſudden and violent ſquall of wind, burſt- 
ing from the hills upon the ſea, ſo as to endanger the 
ſhipping near the ſhore. Theſe are peculiar to ſome 
coaſts, as thoſe of South Barbary and Guinea. 

GUSTAVUS I. king of Sweden, ſon of Eric de 
Vaſa duke of Gripſholm. Chriſtian II. king of Den- 
mark having made himſelf waſter of the kingdom of 
Sweden, confined Guſtavus at Copenhagen ; but he 
making his eſcape, wandered a long time in the fo- 
reſts, till the cruelties of the tyrant having occaſioned 
a revolution, he was firſt declared governor of Swe- 
den, and in 1513 elected king. This prince introdyu- 
ced Lutheraniſm into his dominions, which in a little 
time ſpread itſelf all over the kingdom. He died in 
1560; having made his kingdom hereditary, which 
was before electice. See SWEDEN. 

GusTavus Adilphus, ſurnamed the Great, king of 
Sweden, was born at Stockholm in 1594, and ſucceed- 
ed his father Charles in 1611. He eſpouſed the cauſe 
of the Proteſtants in Germany, who were oppreſſed 
and almoſt entirely ruined by the emperor Ferdinand, 
He was a great warrior, and gained many victories, of 
which an account is given under the article SWEDEN. 
He was at laſt killed in the battle of Lutzen, where 
his troops got the victory, and defeated two of the 
emperor's armies. 

GUTTA rosacta, in medicine, called alſo ſimply 
Roſacea, from the little red drops or fiery tubercles diſ- 
perſed about the face and noſe. See (the Index ſub- 
joined to) Mepicixg. 

GuTrTa Serena, a diſeaſe in which the patient, with- 
out any apparent fault in the eye, is deprived of fight. 
See (Index ſubjoined to) Menicixe. 

GuTrTa, in architecture, are ornaments in the form 
of little cones uſed in the Doric corniche, or on the ar- 
chitrave underneath the triglyphs, repreſenting a fort 
of drops or bells. 

GUTTURAL, a term applied to letters or ſounds 
pronounced or formed as it were in the throat. 

GUTTY, in heraldry, a term uſed when any thing 
is charged or ſprinkled- with drops. In blazoning, 
the colour of the drops is to be named; as gutty of 
ſable, of gules, &c. 

GUY (Thomas), an eminent bookſeller, founder of 
the hoſpital for ſick and lame in Southwark bearing 
his name, was the ſon of Thomas Guy lighterman and 
coal-dealer in Horſleydown, Southwick. He was 


put apprentice, in 1660, to a bookſeller in the porch of 


Mercer's chapel; and ſet up trade with a ſtock of about 
200 l. in the houſe that forms the angle between Corn- 
hill and Lombard-ſtreet. The Engliſh Bibles being at 
that time very badly printed,, Mr Guy engaged with 
others in a ſcheme for printing them in Holland and 
importing them; but this being put a {top to, he con- 
tracted with the univerſity of Oxford for their privilege 
of printing them, and carried on a preat bible-trade 
for many years to a conſiderable advantage. Thus he 
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began to accumulate money, and his gains reſted in his 
hands; for being a ſingle man, and very penyrions 
his expences could not be great when it was his cuſtom 
to dine on his ſhop-counter with no other table. cover. 
ing than an old newſpaper : he was moreover as lit]. 
ſcrupulous about the ſtyle of his apparel. The bulk of 
his fortune, however, was acquired by purchaſing ſea. 
mens tickets during queen Anne's wars, and by South. 
Sea-ſtock in the memorable year 1720. To ſhew 
what great events ſpring from trivial cauſes, it may be 
obſerved, that the public owe the dedication of the 
greateſt part of his immenſe fortune to charitable Pur- 
poſes, to the indiſcreet officiouſneſs of his maid-ſer. 
vant in interfering with the mending of the pavement 
before the door. Guy had agreed to marry her ; ang, 
preparatory to his nuptials, had ordered the pavement 
before his door, which was in a neglected ſtate, to be 
mended, as far as to a particular ſtone which he point- 
ed out. The maid, while her maſter was out, inno- 
cently looking on the paviours at work, ſaw a broken 
place that they had not repaired, and mentioned it to 
them: but they told her that Mr Guy bad directed 
them not to go ſo far. Well, fays ſhe, do you mend 
it, tell him I bade you, and I know he will not be an- 
gry. It happened, however, that the poor gitl pre- 
ſumed too much on her influence over her careful lover, 
with whom a few extraordinary ſhillings expence turn- 
ed the ſcale totally againſt her: the men obeyed, Guy 
was enraged to find his orders exceeded, his matrimo- 
nial ſcheme was renounced, and ſo he built boſpitsls 
in his old age. In the year 1707 he built and furniſh 
ed three wards on the north-fide of the outer court of 
St Thomas's Hoſpital in Southwark, and gave 100]. 
to it annually for eleven years preceding the erection of 
his own hoſpital : and, ſome time before his death, e- 
reed the ſtately iron gate, with the large hovſcs on 
each fide, at the expence of about 3000 l. He was 
76 years of age when he formed the deſign of _ 
the hoſpital contiguous to that of St Thomas's, whic 
bears his name, and lived to ſee it roofed in; dying it 
the year 1724. The charge of erecting this vaſt pile 
amounted to 18,7931. and he left 219,499 1. to en- 
dow it; a much larger ſum than had ever been dedica- 
ted to charitable uſes in this kingdom by any one man. 
He erected an alms-houſe with a library at Tanworth in 
Staffordſhire (the place of his mother's nativity, and 
for which he was repreſentative in parliament) for 14 
poor men and women; and for their penſions, as wel 
as for the putting out poor children apprentices, be- 
queathed 1251. a year. Laſtly, he bequeathed 1000! 
to every one who could prove themſelves in any degree 
related to him. : 

Guy, a rope uſed to keep ſteady any weighty body 
whilſt it is hoiſting or lowering, particularly when the 
ſhip is ſhaken by a tempeſtuous ſea. - 

Gur is likewiſe a large ſlack rope, extending from 
the head of the main-maſt to the head of the fort 
malt, and having two or three large blocks faſtened to 
the middle of it. This 1s chiefly employed to ſullain 
the tackle uſed to hoift in and ont the cargo of a ord 
chant ſhip, and is accordingly removed from the man” 
head as ſoon as the veſſel is laden or delivered. 

GUYON ( Johanna Mary Bouriers de la Mothe) 
French lady, memorable for her writings, and * " 
ſufferings in the cauſe of Quietiſm, was deſcended fro 
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noble family, and born at Montargis in 1648. She 
a ſome extraordinary ſymptoms of illumination 
102. me her earlieſt infancy, and tried to take the veil 
ban from her | f 
„before ſhe was of age to diſpoſe of herſelf; but her 
rents obliged her to marry a gentleman to whom 
be had promiſed her. She wzs a widow at the age 
„ * when diſtinguiſhing herſelf in, and making 
1 converts to, the way of contemplation and 
known by the name of quieti/m, complaints 
were made of her ſpiritualiſm ; and ſhe confined by or- 
Jer of the king, and ſeverely examined for eight 
months. She was diſcharged; but was afterwards invol- 
ed in the perſecution of the archbiſhop of Cambray, 
and thrown into the Baſtile, where ſhe underwent many 
examinations: but nothing being made out againſt 
her, ſhe once more obtained her liberty, and lived 
rivate to her death in 1717. She ſpent her latter 
-ars in myſtical reveries; covering ber tables, cie]- 
jags, and every thing that would receive them, with 
the lallies of a viſionary imagination. Her pious ver- 
ſes were colleRed after her death, in 5 vols, entitled 
Cantiques ſpirituels, ou d' Emblemes ſur P Amour Divin. 
Her publications were, Le moyen court it tres facile 
de faire Oraifons ; and Le Cantigue des Cantiques de Sa- 
lmon interprete, ſelon ls ſens myſtique ; which were 
condemned by the archbiſhop of Paris. 
GYARUS, (anc. geog.), one of the Cyclades, 12 
miles in compaſs, lying to the eaſt of Delos. It was a 
deſart iſland, and alloted for a place of baniſhment by 
the Romans. | 
GYBING, the act of ſhifting any boom-ſail from 
one ſide of the maſt to the other. 
In order to underſtand this operation more clearly, it 
is neceſſary to remark, that by a boom-ſail is meant 
any ſail whoſe bottom is extended by a boom, the fore- 
tend of which is hooked to its reſpective malt; ſo as to 
ſwing occaſionally on either fide of the veſſel, deſeri- 
bing an arch, of which the maſt will be the centre. 
As the wind or the courſe changes, it alſo becomes 
frequently neceſſary to change the poſition of the boom, 
together with its ſail, which is accordingly ſhifted to 
the other ſide of the veſſel as a door turns upon its 
kinges. The boom is puſhed out by the effort of the 
wind upon the ſail, and is reſtrained in a proper ſitua- 
tion by a ſtrong tackle communicating with the veſſels 
ſtern, and called the ſheet. It is alſo confined on the 
fore-part by another tackle, called the guy. 
GYMNASIARCH, ia antiquity, the director of 
the gymnaſium. He had two deputies under him; 
the one called xy/arch, who preſided over the athletæ, 
and had the overlight of wreſtling ; the other was 
gynnaſies, who had the direction of all other exerciſes. 
GYMNASIUM, in Grecian antiquity, a place fit- 
ted for performing exerciſes —The word is Greek, 
formed of yvu@,, © naked;” by reaſon they ancient- 
ly put off their clothes, to practiſe with the more 
freedom, 
Gymnaſia, according to Potter, were firſt uſed at 
Lacedæmon, but were afterwards very common in all 
parts of Greece; and imitated, very much augmented, 
and improved, at Rome. They were not ſingle edifi- 
ces, but a knot of buildings united, being ſufficiently 
*2pactous to hold many thouſands of people at once; 
and h. ving room enough for philoſophers, rhetoricians, 
and the profeſſors of all other ſciences to read their 
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lectures, — and wreſtlers, dancers, and all others who Gymni't cs 


had a mind, to exerciſe, Hat the ſame time, without the 
leaſt diſturbance or interruption. They conſiſted of a 
great many parts; the chief of which were the porti- 
coes, eleotheſium, palæſtra, coniſtorium, &c. 

Athens had ſeveral gymnaſia, of which the ly- 
cæ um, academia, and cynoſurges, were thoſe of moſt 
note, 

The lyczum was ſeated on the banks of the river I- 
liſſus; and received its name from Apollo, to whom it 
was dedicated. This was the place where Ariſtotle 
taught philoſophy, walking there every day till the 
hour of anointing : whence he and his followers were 
named Peripatetics. 

The academy was part of the Ceramicus without the 
city, where Plato lectured. 

The cynoſurges was alloted for the populace. 

GYMNASTICS, the art of performing the ſeve- 
ral bodily exerciſes, as wreſtling, running, fencing, 
dancing, &c, 

That part of medicine which regulates the exerciſes 
of the body, whether for preſerving or reſtoring health, 
is alſo termed gymnaſic. 

GYMNOPYRIS, in natural hiſtory, a name given 
by Dr Hill to the pyritæ of a ſimple internal ſtructure, 
and not covered with a cruſt, See PyxITES. 

Of theſe there are only two ſpecies, 1. A green 
variouſly ſhaped kind. 2. A botryoide kind. 

The ſirſt ſpecies is the moſt common of all the py- 
ritæ, and appears under a great diverſity of ſhapes, It 
is very hard and heavy, very readily gives fire with 
ſteel, but will not at all ferment with aquafortis. The 
ſecond ſpecics is very elegant and beautiful, and its 
uſual colour is a very agreeable pale green; but what 
moſt diſtinguiſhes it from all other pyrite is, that its 
ſurface is always beautifully elevated into tubercles of 
various ſizes, reſembling a cluſter of grapes. 

GYMNOSOPHISTS, a ſect of philoſophers who 
clothed themſelves no farther than modeſty required, 
There were ſome of theſe ſages in Africa; but the moſt 
celebrated clan of them was in India. The African 
gymnoſophiſts dwelt upon a mountain in Ethiopia, 
near the Nile, without the accommodation either of 
houſe or cell. They did not form themſelves into ſo- 
Cieties like thoſe of India; but each had his private 
receſs, where he ſtudied, and performed his devo- 
tions by himſelf. If any perſon had killed another by 
chance, he applied to theſe ſages for abſolution, and 
ſubmitted to whatever penances they erjoined, They 
obſerved an extraordinary frugality, and lived only 
upon the fruits of the earth. Lucan aſcribes to theſe 
gymnoſophiſts ſeveral new diſcoveries in aſtronomy. 

As to the Indian gymnoſophiſts, they dwelt in the 
woods, where they lived upon the wild products of 
the carth, and never drank wine nor married. Some 
of them practiſed phyſic, and travelled from one 
Place to another; theſe were particularly famous for 
their remedies againſt barrenneſs. Some of them, 
likewiſe, pretended to practiſe magic, and to foretel 
future events. 

In general, the gymnoſophiſts were wiſe and learned 
men: their maxims and diſcourſes, recorded by hiſto- 
rians, do not in the leaſt ſavour of a barbarous educa- 
tion; but are plainly the reſult of great ſenſe and 
deep thought, They Kept up the dignity of their 
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Gymno- charaQer to ſo high a degree, that it was never their 
ſpermia, cuſtom to wait upon any . not even upon princes 
ee themſelves; for which reaſon Alexander, who would 
not condeſcend to viſit them in perſon, ſent ſome of 
his courtiers to them in order to ſatisfy his curioſity. 
Their way of educating their diſciples is very remark- 
able: every day, at dinner, they examined them how 
they had ſpent the morning; and every one was obli- 
ged to ſhew, that he had diſcharged ſome good office, 
praiſed ſome virtue, or improved in ſome part of 
learning : if nothing of this appeared, he was ſent back 
without his dinner. They held a tranſmigration of 
ſouls ; and it is probable that Pythagoras borrowed 

his doctrine from them. 

GYMNOSPERMIA, in botany, from 59%, &., 
naked, and cxua, ſeed ; the firſt order in Linnæus's 
claſs of didynamia. It comprehends thoſe plants of 
that claſs which have naked ſeeds. "The ſeeds are con- 
ſtantly four in number, except in one genus, viz. 
phryma, which is monoſpermous. See Boraxx, 
p- 1292. : 

GYMNOTUS, in ichthyology, a genus of fiſhes 
belonging to the order of apodes. They have two 
tentacula at the upper lip; the eyes are covered with 
the common ſkin; there are five rays in the membrane 
of the gills; the body is compreſſed, and carinated on 
the belly with a fin. There are five ſpecies; the moſt 
remarkable of which is the electricus. This ſpecies is 
peculiar to Surinam; and is found in the rocky parts 
of the river, at a great diſtance from the ſea, The 
moſt accurate deſcription we have of this fiſh is in the 
Phil. Tranſ. for 1775, where Alex. Garden, M. D. 
gives an account of three of them brought to Charleſ- 
town in South-Carolina. The Jargeſt was about three 
feet eight inches in length, and might have been from 
10 to 14 inches in circumference about the thickeſt 
part of its body. "The head was large, broad, flat, 
and ſmooth ; impreſſed here and there with holes, as 
if perforated with a blunt needle, eſpecially towards 
the ſides, where they were more regularly ranged in a 
line on each fide. There were two noſtrils on each 
fide ; the firſt large, tubular, and elevated above the 
ſurface; the others ſmall, and level with the ſkin. The 
eyes were ſmall, flattiſh, and of a bluiſh colour, placed 
about three quarters of an inch behind the noſtrils. 
'Fhe whole body, from about four inches below the 
head, was clearly diſtinguiſhed into four longitudinal 
parts or diviſions. The upper part or back was of a 
dark colour, and ſeparated from the other parts on 
each ſide by the lateral linen. Theſe lines took their 
riſe at the baſe of the head, juſt above the pectoral 
fins, and run down the ſides, gradually converging as 
the fiſh grew ſmaller to the tail. The ſecond diviſion 
was of a lighter and clearer colour than the firſt, incli- 
ning to blue. It ſeemed to ſwell out on each fide; but 
towards the under part it is again contracted and ſhar- 
pened into the third part or carina. This part is ea- 
fily dittinguiſhed from the other two by its thinneſs, 
its apparent laxneſs, and by the reticulated ſkin of a 
more grey and light colour, with which it is covered. 
The carina begins about fix or ſeven inches below the 
baſe of the head; and, gradually deepening or wi- 
dening as it goes along, reaches down to the tail, 

where it is thinneſt, The fourth part is a long, deep, 
loft and wavy fin, which takes its riſe about three or 
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four inches at moſt below the head; and thus 
down the ſharp edge of the carina to the extremi 
the tail. Phe fituation of the anus was very fin 
being an inch more forward than the pectoral fag 
Externally it ſeemed to be a pretty large rima; but 
the formed excrements were only the fize of a quil of 
a common dunghill-fowl, There were two peRoral 
fins fituated juſt behind the head, ſcarcely an inch in 
length; of a very thin, delicate conſiſtence, and orbi. 
cular ſhape. They ſeemed to be chiefly uſeful in ſup. 
porting and raiſing the head of the fiſh when he came 
up to breathe ; which he was obliged to do every four 
or five minutes. Acroſs the body were a number of 
ſmall bands, annular diviſions, or rather rugæ of the 
ſkin. By means of theſe the fiſh ſeemed to par. 
take of the vermicular nature, had the power of 
lengthening or ſhortening its body like a worm, 
and could ſwim backwards as well as forwards, which 
is another property of the vermicular tribe. Every 
now and then it laid itſelf on one fide in the water, 
as if to reſt. | a 
This fiſh hath the aſtoniſhing property of giving the 
electrie ſhock to any perſon, or number of perſons, either 
by the immediate touch with the hand, or by the me- 
diation of any metallic conductor; and the perſon 
who kept them, told Dr Garden, that they had this 
property much ſtronger when firſt catched than after. 
wards: “ The perſon (ſays he) who is to receive the 
ſhock, muſt take the fiſh with both hands, at ſome con- 
ſiderable diſtance aſunder, ſo as to form the commu- 
nication, otherwiſe he will not receive it: at lealt I 
never ſaw any one ſhocked from taking hold of it with 
one hand only; though ſome have aſſured me, that 
they were ſhocked by laying one hand on it. I my- 
ſelf have taken hold of the largeſt with one hand of- 
ten, without ever receiving a ſhock ; but I never 
touched it with both hands, at a little diſtance aſun- 
der, without feeling a ſmart ſhock. I have often re- 
marked, that when it is taken hold of with one hand, 
and the other is put into the water over its body, with- 
out touching it, the perſon received a ſmart ſhock; and 
I have obſerved the ſame effect follow, when a num- 
ber joined hands, and the perſon at one extremity of 
the circle took hold of or touched the fiſh, and the 
perſon at the other extremity put his hand into the wa- 
ter, over the body of the fiſh. The ſhock was com- 
municated through the whole circle, as ſmartly as if 
both the extreme perſons had touched the fiſh. In this 
it ſeems to differ widely from the torpedo *, or elle we * Sel 
are much miſinformed of the manner in which the be. hes 
numbing effe& of that fiſh is communicated. The 
ſhock with our Surinam fiſh gives, ſeems to be wholly 
electrical; and all the phenomena or properties of it 
exactly reſemble thoſe of the electrie aura of our at- 
moſphere when collected, as far as they are diſcover: 
able from the ſeveral trials made on this fiſh. This 
ſtroke is communicated by the ſame conduQors, and 
intercepted by the interpoſition of the ſame orig! 
nal electrics, or electries per ſe as they uſed to be 
called. The keeper of this fiſh informs me, that he 
catched them in Surinam river, a great way up, be- 
yond where the ſalt- water reaches; and that they are 
a freſſi- water fiſh only. He ſays, that they are eaten, 
and by ſome people eſteemed a great delicacy: * 
lire on fiſh, worms, or any animal - food if it 1 wal 
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ſmall ſo that they can ſwallow it. When ſmall] fiſhes houſe, when they employed themſelves in ſpinning, 
are thrown into the water, they firſt give them a ſhock, weaving, and needle-work. 

which kills or ſo {tupifies them, that they can ſwallow GYNA COCRACY, denotes the government of wo- 
them eaſily, and without any trouble. If one of theſe men, or a ſtate where women are capable of the ſu— 
ſmall fiſhes, after it is ſhocked, and to all appearance preme command. Such are Britain and Spain. 

dead, be taken out of the veſſel where the electrical fiſh GYNANDRIA, (from yu», a woman ;” and 
is, and put into freſh water, it will ſoon revive again. «ve, a“ man.“) The name of the 2oth claſs in Lin- 
If a larger fiſh than they can {wallow be thrown into nzus's ſexual ſyſtem, —_— of plants with herma- 
the water, at a time that they are hungry, they give phrodite flowers, in which the ſtamina are placed upon 
him ſome ſmart ſhocks, till he is apparently dead, and the ſtyle, or, to ſpeak more properly, upon a pillar- 
then they try to ſwallow or ſuck him in; but, after ſhaped receptacle, reſembling a ſtyle, which riſes in 
ſeveral attempts, finding he is too large, they quit the middle of the flower, and bears both the ſtamina 
him. Upon the moſt careful inſpection of ſuch fiſh, I and pointal ; that is, both the ſuppoſed organs of ge- 
could never ſee any mark of teeth, or the leaſt wound neration. See BorAxxv, p. 1292. 

or ſcratch on them. When the electrical fiſh are hun- The flowers of this claſs, ſays Linnzus, have a mon- 
gry, they are pretty keen after their food; but they ſtrous appearance, ariſing, as he imagines, from the 
are ſoon ſatisfied, not being able to contain much at fingular and unuſual fituation of the parts of fructifi- 
one time. An electrical fiſh of three feet and upwards cation. 

in length cannot ſwallow a ſmall fiſh above three or at GYPSIES, or Ecver1ans, in our ſtatutes, a kind 
molt three inches and a half long. Iam told, that ſome of impoſtors and jugglers, who diſguiſing themſelves in 
of theſe have been ſeen in Surinam river upwards of 22 uncouth habits, ſmearing their faces and bodies, and 
feet long, whoſe ſtroke or ſhock proved inſtant death framing to themſelves a canting language, wander up 
to any perſon that unluckily received it.” and down, and, under pretence of telling fortunes, cu- 
Several other accounts of this fiſh have been pub- ring diſeaſes, &c. abuſe the common people, trick them 
liſhed by different perſons, but none of them ſo full of their money, and ſteal all that they can come at. 
and diſtin as the above. They all agree that the There are ſeveral ſtatutes made again them. 

electric virtue of the fiſh is very ftrong. Mr Fer- Egyptians coming into England are to depart the 
min in his natural hiſtory of Surinam, publiſhed in realm in fifteen days, or be impriſoned, by 22 Hen. 
1765, tells us, that one cannot touch it with the VIII. eap. 10. And by 1 & 2 P. & M. cap. 4. 
hands, or even with a ſtick, without feeling a hor- any perſon importing them into this kingdom, ſhall 
rible numbneſs in the arms up to the ſhoulders; forfeit forty pounds; and if they remain here a- 
and he farther relates, that, making 14 perſons graſp bove one month, or if any perſon, fourteen years 
each other by the hands, while he graſped the hand old, conſort with them, they are guilty of felony, 
of the laſt with one of his, and with the other without benefit of clergy; 5 Eliz. cap. 20. And 
touched the eel with a ftick, the whole number felt we are informed by Sir M. Hale, that at one Suffolk 
ſo violent a ſhock, that he could not prevail on them aſſizes, no leſs than thirteen Gypſies were executed 
to repeat the experiment. V. Vanderlott, in two let- upon theſe ſtatutes, a few years before the Reſtoration. 
ters from Rio Eſſequebo dated in 1761, makes two See alſo 39 Eliz. cap. 4. C 2. 17 & Geo II. cap. 5. 5 2. 
ſpecies, the black and the reddiſh; though he ac- The origin of this tribe of vagabonds * 
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and 1 of ſtrength, they are not materially differ- ſo. It is certain, the ancient Egyptians had the cha- 
ent. In moſt experiments with theſe animals, he re- racter of great cheats, and were famous for the ſub- 
marked a ſurpriſing reſemblance between them and an tilty of their impoſtures ; whence the name might af- 
electrical apparatus: nay, he obſerved, that the ſhock terwards paſs proverbially into other languages, as it 
could be given to the finger of a perſon held at is pretty certain it did into the Greek and Latin: or 
ſome diſtance from the bubble of air formed by the elſe, the ancient Egyptians, being much verſed in a- 
fin when he comes to the ſurface of the water to ſtronomy, which in thoſe days was little elſe but aſtro- 
breathe; and he concluded, that at ſuch times the logy, the name was on that ſcore aſſumed by theſe tell- 
electrical matter was diſcharged from its lungs. He ers of good fortone. | 
mentions” another characterizing circumſtance, which Be this as it will, there is ſcarce any country of Eu- 
is, that though metals in genera] were conduQors of rope but has its Egyptians, though not all of them un- 
its electric property, yet ſome were found to be ſen- der that denomination: the Latins call them Ægyptii; 
ſibly better than others for that purpoſe. Of this the Italians, Cingani and Cingari; the Germans, Zi- 
property Dr Prieſtley takes notice, and ſays that a geuner ; the French, Bohemiens ; others, Saracens ; 
gold ring is preferable to any thing elſe. The ſame and others, Tartars, &c. 
is likewiſe obſerved by Linnæus. Dr Prieſtley adds, Munſter, Geogr. lib. iii. cap. 5. relates, that they 
that the ſenſation is ſtrongeſt when the fiſh is in made their firſt appearance in Germany in 1417, ex- 
motion, and is tranſmitted to a great diftance; ſo ceedingly tawny and' ſun-burnt, and in pitiful array, 
that if perſons in a ſhip happen to dip their fingers though they affected quality, and travelled with a train 
or feet in the ſea, when the fiſh is ſwimming at the of hunting-dogs after them, like nobles. The above 
3 of 15 feet from them, they are affected by it. date hould probably have been 1517, as Munſter him- 
: e alſo tells us, that the gymnotus itſelf, notwith- ſelf owns he never ſaw any till 1524. He adds, that 
anding all its ele&ric powers, is killed by the lobſter. they had paſſports from king Sigiſmund of Bohemia, 
+ NECEUM, among the ancients, the apartment and other princes. Ten years afterwards, they came 
the women, a ſeparate room in the inner part of the into France, and thence paſſed into England. Seve- 
| ral: 
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Gypſies. ral hiſtorians inform us, that when ſultan Selim con- 
quered Egypt in the year 1517, ſeveral of the natives 
refuſed to Tubmit to the Turkiſh yoke ; but, being at 
length ſubdued and baniſhed, they agreed to diſperſe 
in ſmall parties over the world, where their ſuppoſed 
{kill in the black art gave them an vniverſal reception 
in that age of ſuperſtition and credulity. In a few 
years, the number of their proſelytes multiplied, and 
they became formidable to moſt of the ſtates of Eu- 
rope. Paſquier, in his Recherch. lib. iv. chap. 19. 
relates a leſs probable origin of the Gypſies, thus: 
On the 17th of April 1427, there came to Paris twelve 
penitents, or perſons, as they ſaid, adjudged to pe- 
nance, viz. one duke, one count, and ten cavaliers or 
perſons on horſeback : they took on themſelves the 
character of Chriſtians of the Lower Egypt, expelled 
by the Saracens ; who, having made application to the 
Pope, and confeſſed their ſins, received for penance, 
that they ſhould travel through the world for ſeven 
years, without ever lying on a bed. Their train con- 
ſiſted of 120 perſons, men, women, and children; 
which were all that were left of 1200, who came to- 
gether out of Egypt. They had lodgings aſſigned 
them in the chapel, and people went in crowds to ſee 
them. 'Their ears were perforated, and filver-buckles 
hung to them; their hair was exceedingly black, and 
frizzled ; their women were ugly, thieviſh, and pre- 
tenders to telling of fortunes. The biſhop ſoon after- 
wards obliged them to retire, and excommunicated 
ſuch as had ſhewn them their hands. 

By an ordonnance of the eſtates of Orleans in the 
year 1560, it was enjoined all theſe impoſtors, under 
the name of Bohemians and Epyptians, to quit the 
kingdom, on penalty of the galleys. Upon this they 
diſperſed into leſſer companies, and ſpread themſelves 
over Europe. The firit time we hear of them in Eng- 
land, was in the year 1530, when they were deſcribed 
by the ſtatute already cited, 22 Hen. VIII. cap. 10. 
They were expelled from Spain in 1591. 

Ralph. Volaterranus, making mention of them, af- 
firms, that they firſt proceeded or ftrolled from among 
the Uxii, a people of Perſis or Perſia. 
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The eighth letter and ſixth confonant in our 
alphabet; though ſome grammarians will have 
it to be only an aſpiration, or breathing. But no- 
thing can be more ridiculous than to diſpute its be- 
ing a diſtin& ſound, and formed in a particular manner 
by the organs of ſpeech, at leaft in our language: wit- 
neſs the words eat and heat, arm and harm, ear and 
tear, at and hat, &c. as pronounced with or with- 
out the 5. 

It is pronounced by a ſtrong exſpiration of the 
breath between the lips, cloſing, as it were, by a gentle 
motion of the lower jaw to the upper, and the tongue 
nearly approaching the palate. 

There ſeems to be no doubt, but that our 5, which 
is the ſame with that of the Romans, derived its figure 
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GYPSUM, or PLAsTER-8TONE, in natural hiſto 
a genus of foſſils, naturally and eſſentially Gm U. ones 
not inflammable nor ſoluble in water, and — Gf 
of flat ſmall particles, which form bright, gloſſy, and | 
in ſome degree tranſparent maſſes, not flexible oy ela 
{tic, not giving fire with ſteel, nor fermenting with 4 
being ſoluble in acid menſtrua, and very ealily cal 
cined in the fire. : 

Of theſe gypſums, ſome are harder, others ſofter, 
and are of ſeveral colours, as white, grey, red, green, 
&c. ſometimes diſtin, and ſometimes variouſly blend- 
ed together. 

The origin of all theſe gypſums is from the vitriolic 
acid and calcareous earth. See CEMUISTT, n* 127, 
They are much uſed for ſtuccoing rooms, and for 
caſting buſts and ſtatues; for which laſt purpoſe they 
are excellently adapted by the property they have of 
expanding when they et, or become ſolid, after being 
mixed with water, See PLASTER. 

Gypſum by itſelf is very difficult of fuſion ; yet if a 
piece of forged iron is ſurrounded with gypſum in a 
crucible, and urged with a vehement heat, that metal, 
though otherwiſe unfuſible, will be melted, and retain 
its malleability, though ſome ſay it aſſumes the nature 
of caſt iron. Another very remarkable property of 
gypſum is, that when mixed with chalk, clay, lime- 
ſtone, and ſome other unfuſible earths, they melt, in a 
heat not very great, into a yellowiſh glaſs. It is im- 
poſſible, however, either to reduce this glaſs to a ſuf- 
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ficient degree of fineneſs and tranſparency by itſelf, or { 
* _— of it to give a geod yellow colour to other 7 
8 a 8. 0 
GYR-FaLco, in zoology, the name of a large and f 
fierce ſpecies of falcon called in Engliſh the Jer: al- f 
con. See Falco. 0 
It is a very bold and daring bird, attacking all other { 
fowl without reſerve, particularly the heron and ſtork a 
kinds. The other falcons are all afraid of this, | j 
GYSHORN, a town- of Germany in the duchy of t 
Lunenburg, fiturted on the river Aller, in E. Long. b 
10. 45. N. Lat. 52. 50. l 
fe 
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from that of the Hebrew d. And, indeed, the Phceni- — 
cians, moſt ancient Greeks and Romans, uſed the ſame * 
figure with our H, which in the ſeries of all theſe alpha- in 
bets keeps its primitive place, being the eighth letter. te 
H, uſed as a numeral], denotes 200 ; and with a daſh bk; 
over it, H, 200,000, ret 
me 


As an abbreviation, H was uſed by the ancients to 
denote homo, heres, hora, &c. Thus H. B. ood 
for heres bonorum; and H. S. corruptly for L L S. 
ſeſterce; and H. A. for Hadrianus. i 

HAAG, or Has, a town of the duchy of Bavaria 
in Germany, ſeated on a hill on the welt ſide of the 
river Inn, in E. Long. 12. 23. N. Lat. 48. 16. 

HABAKKUK, one of the twelve leſſer prophets 


whoſe prophecies are taken into the canon of 1 ry 


I. Þ» 


The name is wrote in the Hebrew with 
* N fignifies ( a wreſtler.“' There is no pre- 
N ale ans mentioned 1n ſcripture when this Habakkuk 
lived ; but from his predicting the ruin of the Jews by 
the Chaldeans, it may be concluded, that he prophe- 
fied before Zedekiah, or about the time of Manaſſeh. 
He is reported to have been the author of ſeveral pro- 
hecies which are not extant :_ but thoſe that are in- 
diſputably his, are contained in three chapters. In 
theſe the prophet complains very pathetically of the 
diſorders which he obſerved in the kingdom of Judza. 
God reveals to him, that he would ſhortly puniſh them 
jn 2 very terrible manner by the arms of th- Chaldz- 
ans. He foretels the conqueſts of Nebuchadnezzar, 
his n ow death. * * 15 — 
defions of jehoiakim wou e fruſtrated. e 
5 againſt J. (probably the king of Tyre) 
who w_ with m— * 2 >) of karl 
her king (perhaps the king of Egypt) of having 
axial fis Friend, in * diſcover his naked - 
neſs. The * 3 is Gone, Ig Pager to 3 
whoſe maje e deſcribes with the utmoſt grandeur 
and ſoblimity of expreſſion. f ? 
HABAT, a province of Aſia, in Barbary, and in 
the kingdom of Fez, It is ſurrounded by the Medi- 
terrancan, the Straits of Gibraltar, and the Atlantic 
Ocean. The principal towns are Arzilla, Tetuan, and 
Ceuta; which laſt is in poſſeſſion of the Spaniards. 
HABDALA, a ceremony of the Jews obſerved on 
the evening of the ſabbath, hen every one of the fa- 
mily is come home.. At that time they light a taper 
or lamp, with two wicks at leaſt. The maſter of the 
family then takes a cup, with moat | wg with 
fragrant ſpices, and having repeated a paſſage or two 
of 2 as for E 4 will take * cup of 
falvation,” Kc. Pſal. exvi. and * The Jews had light 
and gladneſs,”” &. Elth. viii. he blefles the wine and 
ſpices. Afterwards he bleſſes the light of the fire; and 
r * _ eyes on his hands T3 — 9 1 
ering that he is going to work. e whole is in- 
—— to ſignify, har the ſabbath is over, and 1s from 
that moment divided from the day of labour which 
follows. For this reaſon the. ceremony 1s called Hab- 
dala, which ſignifies © diftinQtion.” After the cere- 
mony is over, and the company breaks up, they wiſh 
_— CO not * a good night,” but “ a good 
week.“ 
HABEAS coxrus, in law, is the great remedy in 
caſes of Falſe Imerx180NnMENT. The incapacity ot the 
three other remedies referred to under that article, to 
give complete relief in every caſe, hath almoſt entirely 
antiquated them, and hath cauſed a general recourſe 
to be had, in behalf of perſons aggrieved by illegal 
impriſonment, to the preſent writ, the molt celebra- 
ted in the Engliſh law. Of this there are various 
kinds made uſe of by the courts at Weſtminſter, for 
— priſoners from one court into another for the 
more ealy adminiſtration of juſtice. Such is the ha- 
4e corpus ad reſpondendum, when a man hath a cauſe 
ating againſt one who is confined by the proceſs. of 
ome inferior court; in order to remove the priſoner, 
and charge him with this new action in the court 
above, Such is that ad fatisfaciendum, when a priſo- 
wg hath had judgment againſt him in an aQion, and 
Re plaintiff is deſirous to bring him up to ſome ſupe- 
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rior court to charge him with proceſs of execution. Habeas 
Such alſo are thole ad proſequendum, teſtificandum, de- corpus. 
liberandum, &c.; which iſſue when it is neceſſary to 
remove a priſoner, in order to proſecute or bear teſti- 
mony in any court, or to be tried in the proper juriſ- 
dition wherein the fact was committed. Such is, 
laſtly, the common writ ad faciendum et recipiendun, 
which iſſues out of any of the courts of Weſtminſter— 
hall, when a perſon is ſued in ſome inferior juriſdiction, 
and is defirous to remove the action into the ſuperior 
court; commanding the inferior judges to produce the 
body of the defendant, together with the day and cauſe 
of his caption and detainer (whence the writ is fre- 
quently denominated an habeas corpus cum cauſa) to 
do and receive whatſoever the king's court ſhall conſi- 
der in that behalf. This is a writ grantable of com- 
mon right, without any motion in court; and it in- 
ſtantly ſuperſedes all proceedings in the court below. 
But, in order to prevent the ſurreptitious diſcharge of 
priſoners, it is ordered by ſtatute 1 & 2 P. & M. c. 13. 
that no habeas corpus ſhall iſſue to remove any priſoner 
out of any gaol, unleſs ſigned by ſome judge of the 
court out of which it is awarded. And, to avoid vexa- 
tious delays by removal of frivolous cauſes, it is enacted 
by ftatute 21 Jac, I. c. 23. that, where the judge of 
an inferior court of record is a barriſter of three years 
ſtanding, no cauſe ſhall be removed from thence by 
habeas corpus or other writ, after iſſue or demurrer de- 
liberately joined: that no cauſe, if once remanded to 
the inferior court by writ of precedends or otherwiſe, 
ſhall ever afterwards be again removed : and that no 
cauſe ſhall be removed at all, if the debt or damages 
laid in the declaration do not amount to the ſum of 
five pounds. But an expedient having been found out 
to elude the latter branch of the ſtatute, by procuring 
a nominal plaintiff to bring another action for five 
pounds or upwards, (and then by the courſe of the 
court the habeas corpus removed both actions together), 
it is therefore enacted by ſtatute 12 Geo. I. c. 29. 
that the inferior court may proceed in ſuch actions as 
are under the value of five pounds, notwithſtanding 
other actions may be brought againſt the ſame defend- 
ant to a greater amount, 

But the great and efficacious writ, in all manner of Blackſtone's 
illegal confinement, is that of habeas corpus ad ſubjici- Cummenta- 
endum ; directed to the perſon detaining another, and ries. 
commanding him to produce the body of the priſoner, 
with the day and cauſe of his caption and detention, 
ad faciendum, ſubjiciendum, et recipiendum, to do, ſub- 
mit to, and reccive whatſoever the judge or court 
awarding ſuch writ ſhall confider in that behalf. This 
is a high prerogative writ, and therefore by the com- 
mon law iſſuing out of the court of king's bench not 
only in term- time, but alſo during the vacation, by a 
fiat from the chief juſtice, or any other of the judges, 
and running into all parts of the king's dominions : 
for the king is at all times entitled to have an account, 
why the liberty of any of his ſubjects is reſtrained, 
wherever that reſtraint may be inflifted. If it iſſues 
in vacation, it is uſually returnable before the judge 
himſelf who awarded it, and he proceeds by himſelf 
thereon ;_ unleſs the term ſhould intervene, and then it 
may be returned in court. Indeed, if the party were 
privileged in the courts of common pleas and exche- 
quer, as being an officer or ſuitor of the court, an Va- 
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Habeas heat corpus ad ſubjiciendum migh 


t alſo have been award- 
ed from thence ; and, if the cauſe of impriſonment were 
palpably illegal, they might have diſcharged him: but, 
if he were committed for any criminal matter, they 
could only have remanded him, or taken bail for his 
appearance in the court of king's bench; which occa- 
ſioned the common pleas to diſcountenance ſuch ap- 

lications. It hath alſo been ſaid, and by very re- 
ſpectable authorities, that the like habeas corpus may 
iſſue out of the court of chancery in vacation: but, 
upon the famous application to lord Nottingham by 
Jenks, notwithſtanding the moſt diligent ſearches, no 
precedent could be found where the chancellor had if- 
ſued ſuch a writ in vacation, and therefore his lordſhip 
refuſed it. 

In the court of King's-bench it was, and is till, 
neceſſary to apply for it by motion to the court, as in 
the caſe of all other prerogative writs (certiorari, pro- 
hibition, mandamus, &c.) which do not iſſue as of 
mere courſe, without ſhewing ſome probable cauſe why 
the extraordinary power of the crown is called in to 
the party's aſſiſtance. For, as was argued by lord 
chief juſtice Vaughan, * it is granted on motion, be- 
« cauſe it cannot be had of courſe; and there is there- 
« fore no neceſ/ity to grant it: for the court ought to 
ebe ſatisfied that the party hath a probable cauſe to 
te to-be delivered.” And this ſeems the more reaſon- 
able, becauſe (when once granted) the perſon to whom 
it is directed can return no ſatisfactory excuſe for not 
2 up the body of the priſoner. So that, if it 
iſſued of mere courſe, without ſhewing to the court 
or judge ſome reaſonable ground for awarding it, a 
traitor or felon under ſentence of death, a ſoldier or 
mariner in the king's ſervice, a wife, a child, a relation, 
or a domeſtic, confined for inſanity or other pruden- 
tial reaſons, might obtaia a temporary enlargement 
by ſuing out an habeas corpus, though ſure to be re- 
manded as ſoon as brought up to the court. And 
therefore Sir Edward Coke, when chief juſtice, did not 
ſcruple, in 13 Jac. I. to deny a habeas corpus to one 
confined by the court of admiralty for piracy; there 
appearing, upon his own ſhewing, ſufficient grounds 
to confine him. On the other hand, if a probable 
ground be ſhewn, that the party is impriſoned without 
juſt cauſe, and therefore hath a right to be delivered, 
the writ of habeas corpus is then a writ of right, which 
«© may not be denied, but ought to be granted to 
« every man that is committed, or detained in priſon, 
or otherwiſe reſtrained, though it be by the com- 
mand of the king, the privy- council, or any o- 
ther.“ | 
In the articles LivexTY and RichTs, we expatiated 
at large on the perſonal liberty of the ſubject. This 
was ſhewn to be a natural inherent right, which could 
not be ſurrendered or forfeited unleſs by the commiſ- 
ſion of ſome great and atrocious crime, and which 
ought not to be abridged in any caſe without the ſpe- 
cial permiſſion of law. A doctrine coeval with the 
firſt rudiments of our conſtitution; and handed down 
to us from the Anglo-Saxons, notwithſtanding all their 
ſtruggles with the Danes, and the violence of the 
Norman conqueſt: aſſerted afterwards and confirmed 
by the conqueror himſelf and his deſcendants: and 
though ſometimes a little impaired by the ferocity of 
the times, and the occaſional deſpotiſm of jealous or 
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uſurping princes, yet eſtabliſhed on the firmeſt baſis by 
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the proviſions of magna charta, and a long ſuce 
of Chimes enacted n. 5 Edward III. Th ny 2 — 
abſolute exemption from impriſonment in all caſes, i; 
inconſiſtent with every idea of law and political ſocie. 
ty; and in the end would deltroy all civil liberty, by 
rendering its protection impoſſible: but the glory of p; 
the En; i law conſiſts in clearly defining the times king 
the — 2 and the extent, when, wheretore, aud tone, b 
what degree, the impriſonment of the ſubject may be 
lawful. This it is, which induces the abſolute nccef. 
ſity of expreſſing upon every commitment the reaſon 
for which it is made; that the court, upon an habea; 
corpus, may examine into its validity; and accordin 
to the circumitances of the caſe may,diſcharge, ad. 
mit to bail, or remand the priſoner, 
And yet, early in the reign of Charles I. the court 
of king's · bench, relying on ſome arbitrary precedents 
(and thoſe perhaps miſunderſtood), determined “ that * 51 
they could not upon an habeas corpus either bail or Trials, wi 
deliver a priſoner, though committed without any “ 
cauſe aſſigned, in caſe he was committed by the ſpe. 
cial command of the king, or by the lords of the privy. 
council. This drew on a parliamentary inquiry, and 
produced the petition of right, 3 Car. I. which recites 
this illegal judgment, and enacts that no freeman here. 
after ſhall be 15 impriſoned or detained. But when, 
in the following year, Mr Selden and others were 
committed by the lords of the council, in purſuance of 
his majeſty's ſpecial command, under a general charge 
of << —_ contempts and ftirring up ſedition againſt 
e the king and government,” the judges delayed for 
two terms ry an, alſo the long vacation) to deliver 
an opinion how far ſuch a charge was bailable. And, 
when at length they agreed that it was, they how- 
ever annexed a condition of finding ſureties for the 
good. behaviour, which Kill protracted their impriſon- 
ment; the chief juſtice Sir Nicholas Hyde, at the ſame 
time declaring , that “ if they were again remanded f Hil. 
„ for that cauſe, perhaps the court would not after- 
« wards grant a habeas corpus, being already made 
„% acquainted with the cauſe of the impriſonment.” 
But this was heard with indignation and aſtoniſf- 
ment by every lawyer preſent ; m— to Mr 
Selden's own account of the matter, whole reſent- 
ment was not cooled at the diſtance of four and twenty 
ears. 
F Theſe pitiful evaſions gave riſe to the ſtatute 16 
Car. I. c. 10. f. 8. whereby it is enacted, that if any 
perſon be committed by the king himſelf in perſon, 
or by his privy council, or by any of the members 
thereof, be ſhall have granted unto him, without any 
delay upon any pretence whatſoever, a writ of habeas 
corpus, upon demand or motion made to the court of 
king's bench or common-pleas ; who ſhall therupon, 
within three court - days after the return is made, exa- 
mine and determine the legality of ſuch commitment, 
and do what to juſtice ſhall appertain, in delivering, 
bailing, or remanding ſuch priſoner. Yet ſtill in tbe 
caſe of Jenks, before alluded to, who in 1676 v3 
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in council for a turbulent 
ſpeech at Guildhall, new ſhifts and devices were rey 
uſe of to prevent his enlargement by law; the chic 
juſtice (as well as the chancellor) declining to awar 


a writ of habeas corpus ad ſubjiciendum in 3 
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at laſt be thought proper to award the uſual 
- my 2 deliberandum, &c. whereby the priſoner was 
1 diſcharged at the Old Bailey. Other abuſes had alſo 
: t into daily practice, which had in ſome meaſure 
deleted the benefit of this great conſtitutional re- 
The party impriſoning was at liberty to de. 
lay bis obedience to the firſt writ, and might wait till 
a ſecond and a third, called an alias and a pluries, 
were iſſued, before he produced the party; and many 
other vexatious ſhifts were practiſed to detain ſtate- 
-iſoners in cuſtody. But whoever will attentively 
conſider the Engliſh hiſtory may obſerve, that the 
flagrant abuſe of any power, by the crown or its mi- 
nillers, has always been produ®ive of a ſtruggle; 
which either diſcovers the exerciſe of that power to 
be contrary to law, or (if legal) reſtrains it for the 
future» This was the caſe in the preſent inſtance, 
The oppreſſion of an obſcure individual gave birth to 
the famous habeas corpus act, 31 Car. II. c. 2. which 
is frequently conſidered as another magna carta of the 
kingdom; and by conſequence has alſo in ſubſequent 
times reduced the method of proceeding on theſe writs 
(though not within the reach of that ſtatute, but iſſu- 
ing merely at the common law) to the true ſtandard of 
law and liberty. | $4 
The ſtatute itſelf enacts, 1. That the writ ſhall be 
returned and the priſoner brought up, within a limited 
time according to the diſtance, not exceeding in any 
caſe twenty days. 2. That ſuch writs ſhall be endor- 
ſed, as granted in purſuance of this act, and ſigned by 
the — awarding them. 3. That on complaint and 
requeſt in writing by or on behalf of any perſon com- 
mitted and charged with any crime (unleſs committed 
for treaſon or felony expreſſed in the warrant, or for 
ſuſpicion of the ſame, or as: acceſſory thereto before 
the fact, or convicted or charged in execution by le- 
gal proceſs) the lord chancellor or any of. the twelve 
Judges, in vacation, upon viewing a copy of the war- 
rant, or affidavit that a copy is denied, ſhall (unleſs 
the party has neglected for two terms to apply to any 
court for his enlargement) award 'a habeas corpus for 
ſuch priſoner, returnable immediately before himſelf 
or any other of the judges; and upon the return made 
ſhall diſcharge. the party, if bailable, upon giving ſe · 
curity to appear and anſwer to the accuſation in the 
proper court of judicature. 4. That officers and 
keepers neglecting to make due returns, or not deli- 
vering to the w hors his agent within fix hours 
after demand a copy of the warrant of commitment, 
or ſhifting the cuſtody of a priſoner from one to ano- 
ther withont ſufficient reaſon or authority (ſpecified 
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for the ſecond offence 2001. to the party gricved, 
and be diſabled to hold his office. 2 per- 
ſon, once delivered by habeas corpus, ſhall be re- 
committed for the ſame, offence, on penalty of 
ol 6. That every perſon committed for trea- 
5 » felony ſhall, if he requires it the firſt week 
: the next term or the firſt day of the next ſeſſion 
: Her and terminer, be indicted in that term or 
r or elſe admitted to bail; unleſs the king's 
way cannot be produced at that time: and if ac- 
P 5 or if not indicted and tried in the ſecond term 

mon, he ſhall be diſcharged from his iimpriſon- 


ment f. . 
* ſuch imputed offence : but that no perſon, 


in the act) ſhall for the firſt offence forfeit 1001. and 
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after the aſſiſes ſhall be opened for the county in which Habeas 
he is detained, ſhall be removed by habeas corpus, till 


after the aſſiſes are ended; but ſhall be left to the Han. 


juſtice of the mo of aſſiſe. 7. That any ſuch pri- 
ſoner may move for and obtain his habeas corpus, as 
well out of the chancery or exchequer, as out of the 
king's bench or common pleas; and the lord chan- 
cellor or judges denying the ſame, on fight of the 
warrant or oath that the ſame is refuſed, forfeit ſeve- 
rally to the party grieved the ſum of 500 l. 8. That 
the writ of habeas corpus ſhall run into the counties 
palatine, cinque ports, and other privileged places, 
and the iſlands of Jerſey and Guernſey. 9. That no 
inhabitant of England (except perſons contracting, or 
convicts praying, to be tranſported ; or having com- 
mitted ſome capital offence in the place to which 
they are ſent) ſhall be ſent priſoner to Scotland, Ire- 
land, Jerſey, Guernſey, or any places beyond the 
ſeas, within or without the king's dominions : on pain 
that the party committing, his adviſers, aiders, and 
aſſiſtants, ſhall forfeit to the party grieved a ſum not 
leſs than 500 l. to be recovered with treble cofts ; ſhall 
be diſabled to bear any office of truſt or profit ; ſhall 
incur the penalties of premunire ; and ſhall be incap- 
able of the king's pardon. 

This is the ſabſtance of that great and important 
ſtatute: which extends (we may ce only to the 
caſe of commitments for ſuch criminal charge as can 
produce no inconvenience to public juſtice by 3 tem- 
porary * of the priſoner; all other caſes of 
unjuſt _— onment being left to the habeas corpus at 
common law. But even upon writs at the common 
law it is now expected by x 4 court, agreeable to an- 
cient precedents and the ſpirit of the act of parlia- 
ment, that the writ ſhould. be immediately obeyed, 
without waiting for any a/ies or pluries ; otherwiſe an 
attachment will iſſue. By which admirable regula- 
tions, judicial as well as parliamentary, the remedy is 
now complete for removing the injury of unjuſt and 
illegal confinement. A remedy the more neceſſary, 
becauſe the oppreſſion does not always ariſe from the 
ill-nature, but ſometimes from the mere inattention, of 
government. - For it frequently happens in foreign 
— oo has happened in Eagland during the 
temporary ſuſpenſions 1 the ſtatute), that perſons ap- 
prehended upon ſuſpicion have ſuffered a long impri- 
ſonment, merely becauſe they were forgotten. 

HABICOT (Nicholas), a celebrated ſurgeon, born 
at Bonny in Gatinois, acquired great reputation by 
his (kill in his profeſſion, and by his works; and died 
in 1624. He wrote a treatiſe on the plague, and ſe- 
veral other curious works. 

 HABINGTON (William), an Engliſh poet and 
hiſtorian, was the ſon of 'Thomas Habington, Eſq. 
He was born in 1605, at Hendlip in Worceſterſhire ; 
and was educated at St Omers and at Paris. He 
died in 1654, and left ſeveral manuſcripts in the hands 
of his ſon. His printed works are, 1. Poems under 
the title of Caſtura. 2. The queen of Arragon, a 
tragi-comedy. 3. Obſervations upon Hiſtory. 4. The 
hiſtory of Edward IV. king of England, written and 
publiſhed at the deſire of Charles I. This work is 
compoſed in a very florid ſtyle. 

HABIT, in philoſophy, an aptitude or diſpoſition 
either of mind or body, acquired by a frequent repe- 
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tition of the ſame act. See CusTom and Habit. 

Hair is alſo uſed for a dreſs or garb, or the com- 
poſition of garments, wherewith a perſon is covered; 
in which ſenſe we ſay, the habit of an eccleſiaſtic, of 
a religious, &c. a military habit, &c. 

HABITE and Rryvure, in Scots law, the com- 
mon opinion of the people, among whom a perſon 
lives, with reſpe& to any circumſtance relating to 
him. 

HABITUDE, among ſchoolmen, the reſpe& or 


relation one thing bears to another. See REeLaT10N. 
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HA C 
num each. By 9 Anne cap. 23. 800 co 
allowed in London and Weltminfler; — bet Ge | 
III. cap. 24. the number is increaſed to 1000, which, 
are to be licenſed by commiſſioners, and to pay a ve 
of 5 ſh. per week to the king. On Sundays the 
were formerly only 175 hackney-coaches to ply, which, 
were to be appointed by commiſſioners ; but their 
number is now unlimited, 
The fare of hackney coachmen in London, or with. 

in ten miles of the city, is 12 ſhillings and lixpence 

er day, allowing 12 hours per day. By the hour it 


HABSBURG, or HaysBurG, an ancient caſtle is 18. 6d. for the firſt, and 18. for every hour after. 
of Swiſſerland, in the canton of Bern. It is the place and none are obliged to pay above 18. for any diſtance 
where the ancient counts of Hapſhurg reſided, and is not exceeding a mile and a half; or above 18. 6d fo 
ſeated near the lake of Lucern, 56% to the eaſt of any diſtance not exceeding two miles. Where wry 
the town of that name. E. Long. 8. 10. N. Lat. ney coachmen refuſe to go at, or exact more than 
47. 22. their limited hire, they are ſubje& to a forfeit not un. 

HACHA, a ſea-port town of South America, in der 10s. nor exceeding 31. and which the commiſſion. 
Terra Firma, ſeated at the mouth of a river of the ſame ers have power to determine. Every hackney-coach 
name. Here the Spaniſh galleons touch at their ar- muſt be provided with cheque firings, and every coach- 
rival in South America, from whence expreſſes are man plying without them incurs a penalty of 58.— 
ſent to all the ſettlements to give them notice of it. Drivers of hackney-coaches are to give way to per- 
W. Long. 72. o. N. Lat. 11. 30. ſons of quality and gentlemens coaches, under the pe. 

HACKET (John), biſhop of Litchfield and Co- nalty of 5 J. , 1 v6 
ventry, was born in 1592. In 1623, he was made The duty ariſing from licences to hackney-coaches 
chaplain to James I. and prebendary of Lincoln: and and chairs in London, forms a branch of the king's 
ſoon after obtained the rectory of St Andrew's Hol- extraordinary and perpetual revenue“. This revenue 5 
born, with that of Cheam in Surrey; his patron tell- is governed by commiſſioners of its own, and is in 
ing him, he intended Holborn for wealth, and Cheam truth a benefit to the ſubje&; as the expence of it is 
for health. In 1642 he was preſented to a preben- felt by no individual, and its neceſſary regulations bave 
dary and reſidentiary; but was deprived of the enjoy- eſtabliſhed a competent juriſdiction, whereby a very 
ment of them, as well as of St Andrew's, by the enſuing refractory race of men may be kept in ſome tolerable | 
troubles. He then lived retired at Cheam with little order. 14 | 
diſturbance, until he recovered his preferments by the HADDINGTON, a borough-town of Scotland, 
reſtoration of Charles II. by whom he was preferred in Eaſt Lothian, which ſends. one member to porlia- 
to the ſee of Litchfield and Coventry in 1661. Find- ment. It is ſurrounded with many ſeats of nobility 
ing the beautiful cathedral of Litchfield almoſt bat- and gentry. It is about 17 miles E. of Edinburgh, 
tered to the ground, he in eight years finiſhed a com- W. Long. 2. 25. N. Lat. 55. 50. 
plete church ſuperior to the former, at his own ex» HADDOCK, the Engliſh name of a ſpecies of 
pence of 20,0001. excepting 10001. he had from the Gaus: [owl wot 
dean and chapter, with what he could procure from HADDON (Dr Walter), a great reſtorer of the 
2 benefactors. He laid out 10001. on a pre- learned languages in England, was born in 1516. He 

ndal houſe, his palaces at Litchfield and Eccleſhall diſtinguiſhed himſelf particularly by writing Latin in 
having been demoliſhed during the civil wars: and a fine ftyle, which he acquired by a conſtant ſtudy of 
beſide thefe acts of munificence, left ſeveral other be · Cicero. He was a!{trenuous promoter of the retor- 
nefactions at his death in 1670. He publiſhed before mation under king Edward; and was therefore thought 
he entered into orders, a comedy entitled Zoyo/a, which a proper perſon to ſucceed biſhop Gardiner in the ma- 
was twice acted before king James 1. After his ſterſhip of Trinity-hall, Cambridge, on his deprivation. 
death there appeared a * Century of his ſermons on He lay concealed during the reign of queen Mary; 
ſeveral remarkable ſubjects,“ in folio ; and The life but acquired the favour of Elizabeth, who conſtituted 
of archbiſhop Williams,” in folio, which was abridged him one of the maſters of the eourt of requelts, and 
in 1700 by Ambroſe Philips, | ſent him one of the three agents to Bruges in ! 566, 

HACENEY-coacnts, thoſe expoſed to hire in to reſtore commerce between England and the Nether- 
the ſtreets of London, and ſome other great cities, at lands. He was alſo enga with Sir John Cheke in 
rates fixed by authority. See Coach. - Theſe firſt drawing up in Latin that uſeful code of eecleſiaſtica) 
began to ply in the ſtreets of London, or rather waited law, publiſhed in 1571 by the learned John Fox, un- 
at inns, in the year 1625, and were only 20 in num- der the title of Reformatio legum eccleſiaſticarum; - 
der; but in 1635 they were ſo much increaſed, that other works are collected and publiſhed under the ti 
king Charles iſſued out an order of council for reſtrain- of Lacubrationt. He died in 1572. , 
ing them. In 1637, he allowed 50 hackney-coachmen, HADERSLEBEN, a ſea - port town of mes 
each of whom might keep 12 horſes. In 1652, their in the duchy of Sleſwick, with a ſtrong citadel, wo 
number was limited to 200; and in 1654, it was ex- upon a fmall iſſand. It is ſeated on a bay of the Belt 
tended to 300. In 1661, 400 were licenſed, at 51. Sea, and has a well - frequented harbour. E. Lon. 9-35 
annually for each. In 1694, 700 were allowed, and N. Lat. 55. 24. LEY 
taxed by the 5 and G of W. & M. at 4l. per an- HADLEY" 
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HADLEY, a town in Suffolk, ſeated in a bottom 
on the river Preſton. It conſiſts of about 600 houſes ; 


- with a very handſome church, a chapel of eaſe, and a 


Preſbytenan meeting-houſe. The ſtreets are pretty 
broad, but not paved. Large quantities of yarn are 
ſpun here for the Norwich manufacture; and this 
town had once a conſiderable woollen manufacture, 
which is now decayed. E. Lon. 1. o. N. Lat. 52. 7. 

HADRIAN. See ApriaAn. 

HEAMAGOGOS, among phyſicians, a compound 
medicine, conſiſting of fetid and aromatic ſimples 
mixed with black hellebore, and preſcribed in order to 
promote the menſtrua and hzmorrhoidal fluxes; as alſo 
to bring away the lochia. 

HEMANTHUS, the BLooD-FLOWER 3 a genus 
of the monogynia order, belonging to the hexandria 
claſs of plants. 7 

Species, 1. The coccineus, with plain tongue- 
ſhaped leaves, riſes about a foot high, with a ſtalk 
ſupporting a cluſter of bright red tubulous flowers. 
It hath a large bulbous root, from which in the au- 
tumn comes out twa broad flat leaves of a fleſhy con- 
ſitence, ſhaped like a tongue, which turn backward 
on each fide, and ſpread on the ground, ſo that they 
have a ſtrange appearance all the winter. In the ſpring 
theſe decay; ſo that from May to the beginning of 
Augult they are deſtitute of leaves. The Low are 
produced in the autumn juſt before the leaves come 
out. 2. The carinatus with keel-ſhaped leaves, has a 
taller ſtalk and paler flowers than the former; its 
leaves are not flat, but hollowed like the keel of a boat. 
3. The puniceus, with large ſpear-ſhaped waved leaves, 
grows about a foot high, and hath flowers of a yellow- 
1h red colour. Theſe are ſucceeded by berries, which 
are of a beautiful red colour when ripe. 

Culture. All theſe plants are natives of the Cape 
of Good Hope, and do not propagate very faſt in Eu- 
rope, their roots ſeldom putting Perth many off-ſets. 
The beſt method of managing them is to have a bed 
of good earth in a bricked pit, where they may be 
covered with glaſſes, and in hard froſts with mats and 
ſtraw, The earth in the frame ſhould be two feet 
deep, and the frame ſhould riſe two feet above the 
lurface, to allow height for the flower-ſtems to grow. 


The roots ſhould be planted nine or ten inches aſun- 


der; and in winter, if they are protected from froſt, 
and not ſuffered to have too much wet, but in mild 
weather expoſed to the air, they will flower every year, 
and the flowers will be much ſtronger than with any 
other management. The third ſort requires to be 
ccoſtantly kept in a dry ſtove. 


HEMATITES, or 8L00D-sToxt, a hard mineral 


ubltance, red, black, or purple, but the powder of 


3 is always red. It is found in maſſes ſometimes 
I * ſemi-ſpherical, pyramidal, or cellular, that is 
= a 3 It contains a large quantity of 
e orty pounds of this metal have been extracted 
a -_ of the ſtone; but the iron is of ſuch a 
Th quality, that this ore is not commonly ſmelted. 


de great hardneſs of hæmatite ders it fit f « 
viſhing and poliſhin 2x1" ug s renders it fit for bur 


oe ATOPU » the $e4-vvr, in ornithology, 
N * onging to the order of grallæ. The beak 
"prelied, with an equal wedge-ſhaped point; the 

are linear ; and the feet have three toes without 


Li. $4033; 
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nails. There is but one ſpecies, viz. the aſtralegus, a Hæmsto- 


native of Europe and America. It feeds upon ſhell- 
fiſh near the ſea · ſnore. | 

HAMATOXYLUM, Locwoor, or Campeachy 
Mood; a genus of the monogynia order, belonging to 
the l elaſs of plants. 

Species, Of this genus there is only one ſpecies, 
viz. the campechianum, which grows naturally in the 
bay of Campeachy at Honduras, and other parts of 
the Spaniſh Weſt-Indies “*, where it riſes from 16 to 
24 feet high. The ſtems are generally crooked, and 
very deformed; and ſeldom thicker than a man's thigh. 
The branches which come out on each ſide are crooked, 
irregular, and armed with ſtrong thorns, | pr rao 
with winged leaves, compoſed of three pair of obſcure 
lobes indented at the top. The flowers come in a ra- 
cemus from the wings of the leaves ſtanding erect, 
and are of a pale yellowiſh colour, with a purple em- 
palement. They are fucceeded by flat oblong pods, 
each containing two or three kidney-ſeeds. 

Culture. "The ſeeds, which are frequently brought 
from America, will readily grow if ſown upon a good 
hot-bed in this country, and will thrive very well if 
_ eonſtantly in a good degree of heat in the back- 

ove. 

Uſes. The logwood is uſcd in great quantities for 
dying purple, but eſpecially black colours. All the 
colours, however, which can be prepared from it, are of 
a fading nature, and cannot by any art be made equally 
durable with thoſe prepared from ſome other materials. 
Of all the colours prepared from logwood, the black 
is the moſt durable. Dr Lewis recommends it as an 
ingredient in making ink. In dyeing cloth, (ſays 
he,) vitriol and galls, in whatever proportions they are 
uſed, produce only browns of different ſhades : I have 
often been ſurpriſed that with theſe capital materials 
of the black dye I never could obtain any true black- 
neſs in white cloth, and attributed the failure to ſome 
unheeded miſmanagement in the proceſs, till I found 
it to be a known fact among the dyers. Logwood is 
the material which adds blackneſs to the vitrio] and 
gall-brown; and this black dye, though not of the 
moſt durable kind, is the moſt common. On blue cloth 
a good black may be dyed by vitriol and galls alone; 
but even here, an addition of Logwood contributes not 
a little to improve the colour.” Mr Delaval, how- 
ever, in his Eflay on Colours, informs us, that with an 
infuſion of galls and iron-filings, he not only made an 
exceeding black and durable ink, hut alſo dyed linen 
cloth of a very deep black. See Coroux-Maling, 
no 12, 13, 14.3 Drkixc, ne 17.; and Inx. Logwood 
is alſo found to have a conſiderable aſtringent virtue as 
a medicine, and an extract of it is ſometimes given 
with great ſucceſs in diarrhœas. 

HAMOPTYSIS, H=zmayTtrs1s, or Hexmeoptoe; a 
ſpitting of blood. See (Index ſubjoined to) Mepi- 


CINE, , 


HAMORRHOIDAL, an appellation given by 


anatomiſts to the arteries and veins going to the inte- 


ſtinum rectum. 


HAMORRHOIDS, or Pires, an hzmorrhage, 


or iſſue of blood from the hæmorrhoidal veſſels. (See 
(Index ſubjoined to) Mxpicixx. 
HAERLEM. See HARLEM. 
HAG, in zoology. See Mrx1ixe, 
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HAGAT, a canonical book of the Old Teſtament, 


ſa called from the prophet of that name, who, in all 


probability was born at Babylon, from whence he re- 


turned with Zerubbabel. 

This prophet, by the command of God, exhorted 
the Jews, after their return from the captivity, to fi- 
niſh the rebuilding of the temple, which they had in- 
termitted for 14 years. His remonſtrances had the 
deſired effect; and to encourage them to proceed in 


the work, he aſſured them from God, that the glory 


of this latter houſe ſhould be greater than the glory of 
the former: which was accordingly fulfilled, when 
Chriſt honoured it with his preſence ; for, with reſpe& 
to the building, this latter temple was nothing in com- 
pariſon with the former. 

HAGEDORN (Frederick de), a celebrated Ger- 
man poet, was born at Hamburg, where his father 
was reſident for the king of Denmark, in 1708. He 
finiſhed his ſtudies at Jena ; and, in 1928, publiſhed a 
number of poetical pieces in Germany, which were 
well received. He afterwards came to England, where 
he obtained the friendſhip of many of the learned ; 
and, at his return, was made ſecretary to the Engliſh 
Hamburgh company, a lucrative employment that 
left him ſufficient time for cultivating the muſes. In 
1738, he publiſhed his Fables and Tales, the firſt 
collection of the kind of which Germany can boaſt. 
He afterwards publiſhed other pieces of poetry of dif- 
ferent kinds, as Moral Poems, Epigrams, and five 
books of Songs: which of all his poetical pieces are 
moſt eſteemed. He died in 1754. 

HAGENAU, a town of Germany, and capital of 
a bailiwick of the ſame name, which was formerly 
imperial, but now belongs to the French. It was 
taken by them in 1673 ; the Imperialiſts retook it in 
1702 ;. after which it was ſeveral times taken and re- 
taken by both parties; but at laſt the French got 
poſſeſſion of it in 1706. It is divided by the river 
Motter into two parts; and is ſeated near a foreſt of its 
own name, in E. Long. 7. 53. N. Lat. 48. 49. 

HAGIOGRAPHA, or “ holy writings;” a 
name given to a particular diviſion of the Old Teſta- 
ment, as containing hymns to God, and moral pre- 
cepts for the conduct of life. The books diſtinguiſhed 
by this term were the Pſalms, Proverbs, Ecclefiaſtes, 
and the Song of Solomon. 

HAGUE, a town of the United Provinces, in 
Holland, fituated in E. Long. 4. 10. N. Lat. 48. 49. 
In Latin it is called Haga Comitis ; in French, La 
Haye ; in Dutch der Haag, or *S-Graavenhage, i. e. 
the Earl's Grove or Wood, from the wood near which 
it 1s built, and in which the earls of Holland had a 
country-houſe. Though it ſends no deputies to the 
ſtates, it is one of the moſt confiderable towns in Hol- 
land, pleaſantly fitnated, and exceeding beautiful. 


It may indeed compare with almoſt any city in Eu- 


ropes though geographers account it but a village. 
The inhabitants alſo breathe a better air than thoſe of 
the other cities, as it ſtands on a dry ſoil, ſomewhat 
higher than the reſt of the country, It has no gates 
or walls, but is ſurrounded by a moat over which 
there are many draw-bridges. Two hours are required 
to walk round it, and it contains about 40,000 or 
50,000 ſouls. It is a place of much ſplendor and 


buſineſs, being the ſeat of the high colleges of the 
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republic and province of Holland, and'the 
of the ſtadtholder and foreign ambaſſadors ; and th 
are a great many fine ſtreets and ſquares in it. In — 
inner court all the high colleges and courts of juli 
hold their aſſemblies : there alſo the foot · guards 3 | 
ty, as the horſe-guards in the outer, when thei fie. 
are fitting. De Plaats is an open airy place, in fo : 
of a triangle, adorned with neat and beautiful build. 
ings: the Vyverberg is an eminence, laid out into ſe. 
veral fine ſhady walks, with the Vyver, a large baſon of 
water, at the bottom: the Voorhout is the moſt cele. 
brated part of the Hague, and conſiſts of the mall 
and three ways for coaches on each fide, planted with 
trees, being much the ſame as St James's park at Lon. 
don: the palace of Opdam, or Waſſenaar, is built in 
a very elegant taſte : the prince and princeſs grafts are 
fine ſtreets : the plain, in Dutch Het Pleyn, is a 
beautiful grove, laid out in ſeveral croſs walks, and 
ſurraunded with ſtately houſes. The Jewiſh ſynagogue 
is well worth being ſeen by a curious traveller ; and al. 
ſo the palaces of the prince of Orange, the hotel of 
Spain, the new Woorhout, the — of the ba- 
ron of Opdam in the great church, and the ſeveral 
hoſpitals. The environs of the Hague are exceedingly 
pleaſant. Among other agreeable objects are the 
wood, with the palace of Orange at the extremity of 
it, called the houſe in the word ; the village of Sche- 
veling ; and the fſand-hills along the north-ſea; with 
the village of Voorburg, and the charming ſeats and 
fine gardens round it. Two miles from the Hague is 
Ryſwick, a village: and, a quarter of a mile from 
that, a noble * rn belonging to the prince of O- 
range, famous for the treaty of peace concluded there 
in 1697. Looſduynen, where Margaret, counteſs of 
Henneburg, and daughter of Florence IV. count of 
Holland and Zealand, is ſaid to have been delivered of 
365 children at a birth, in 1276, is about five miles 
from the Hague. Five miles beyond Looſduynen, 
and not far from the beautiful village of Graveſande, 
is Honſlardyck, another palace 3 to the 
prince of Orange, and one of the fineft ſtructures in 
the Low-Countries. 

HAHN (Simon Frederick), a celebrated German 
hiſtorian. At ten years of age he was not only far 
advanced in the Latin, but underſtood ſeveral living 
languages. Four years after, he pronounced a ſpeech 
on the origin of the cloyſter at Bergen, the place of 
his birth, which was printed with ſome other pieces; 
and in 1708 he publiſhed a Continuation of Meibo- 
mius's Chronicle of Bergen. After having for ſeve- 
ral years given public lectures at Hall, he became, at 
the age of 24, profeſſor of hiſtory at Helmſtadt; and 
was at length counſellor, hiftoriographer, and libra- 
rian, to the king of Great Britain, elector of Hanover- 
He died in 1729, aged 37.—Beſides the above, and 
ſome other works, he wrote, 1. The firſt volume of the 
Hiſtory of the Empire. 2. Collectio monumentorum tt. 
terum et recentium ineditorum, 2 vols 8vo. 

HAIL, in natural hiſtory, a meteor generally 8 
fined frozen rain, but differing from it in that 10e 
hailſtones are not formed of fingle pieces of ice, _ 
many little ſpherules agglutinated together. — 
are theſe ſpherules all che ſame conſiſtence; _ ; 
them being hard and ſolid like perſect ice ; others” 
and moſtly like ſnow hardened by a ſevere froſt. * 
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times the hailſtone hath a kind of core of this ſoft 
matter; but more frequently the core is ſolid and hard, 
while the outſide is formed of a ſofter matter. Hail- 
ſtones aſſume various figures, being ſometimes round, 
at other times pyramidal, crenated, angular, thin, and 
fat, and ſometimes ſtellated, with 6x radii like the 
ſmall cryſtals of ſnow. . 

Natural hiſtorians furniſh us with various accounts 
of ſurpriſing ſhowers of hail, in which the hailſtones 
were of extraordinary magnitude. Mezeray, ſpeaking 
of the war of Louis XII. in Italy, in the year 1510, 
relates, that there was for ſome time an horrible dark- 


neſs, thicker than that of night; after which the clouds 


broke into thunder and lightning, and there fell a 
ſhower of hailſtones, or rather 5 he calls them) peb- 
ble-ſtones, which deſtroyed all the fiſh, birds, and 
beaſts of the country.—It was attended with a ſtrong 
fmell of ſulphur ; and the ſtones were of a blutſh colour, 
ſome of them weighing an hundred pounds. Fit. de 
France, Tom. II. p. 339. . 

At Liſle in Flanders, in 1686, fell hailſtones of a 
very large ſize; ſome of which contained in the middle 
a dark brown matter, which, thrown on the fire, gave 
a very great report. * Tranſact. Ne 203. 

Dr Halley and others alſo relate, that in Cheſhire, 
Lancaſhire, &c. April 29, 1697, a thick black cloud, 
coming from Carnarvonſhire, diſpoſed the vapours to 
congeal in ſuch a manner, that for about the breadth of 
two miles, which was the limit of the cloud, in its pro- 
greſs for the ſpace of 60 miles, it did inconceivable 
damage; not only killing all ſorts of fowls and other 
ſmall animals, but ſplitting trees, knocking down horſes 
and men, and even ploughiag up the earth; ſo that 
the hailſtones buried themſelves under ground an inch, 
or an inch and a half deep. The hailſtones, many of 
which weighed five ounces, and ſome half a pound, 
and being five or fix inches about,. were of various fi- 
gures; ſome round, others half round; ſome ſmooth, 
others emboſſed and crenated: the icy ſubſtance of 
them was very tranſparent and hard, but there was a. 
ſnowy kernel in the middle of them. 

In Hertfordſhire, May 4. the ſame year, after a ſe- 
vere ſtorm of thunder and lightning, a ſhower of hail 
ſucceeded, which far exceeded the former: ſome per- 
ſons were killed by it, their bodies beat all black and 
blue; vaſt oaks were ſplit, and fields of rye cut down 


as with a ſcythe. The ftones meaſured from 10 to 


13 or 14 inches about. Their figures were various, 
ons oval, others picked, ſome flat. Philoſoph. Tranf. 

*229, | 

It is remarkable, that, far as we know, hail is a me- 
teor which never produces any beneficial effect. The 
rain and dew invigorate and give life to the whole vege- 
table tribe ; the froſt, by expanding the water contained 
in the earth, pulveriſes and renders the ſoil fertile; 
inow covers and preſerves the tender vegetables from 
being deftroyed by too ſevere a froſt. But hail does 
none of all theſe. In winter, it lies not ſufficiently 


cloſe to cover vegetables from the nipping froſts; and 


10 ſpring and ſummer it not only has a chilling and 
laſting effect from its coldneſs, but often does great 
mage to the more tender plants by the weight of the 
ones, and in great hail-ftorms the damage done in 

this manner is prodigious. 6 


il is one of the natural phenomena for which 


11 


it is almoſt impoſſible to account in any ſatisſactory Hailing | 
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manner. It is certain, that on the tops of mountains 
hailſtones, as well as drops of rain, are very ſmall, 
and continually increaſe in bulk till they reach the low- 
er grounds, It would feem, therefore, that during 
their paſſage through the air, they attract the con- 
ogg vapour which increaſes them in ſize. But 

ere we are at a loſs how they come to be ſolid 
hard bodies, and not always ſoft, and compoſed of 
many ſmall ſtars like ſnow. The flakes of ſnow, 
no doubt, increaſe in fize as they deſcend, as 
well as the drops of rain or hail- ſtones; but why 
ſhould the one be in ſoft cryſtals, and the other in 
large hard lumps, ſeeing both are produced from con- 
gealed vapour? Some modern philoſophers aſcribe 
the formation of hail to electricity. Signior Beccaria 
ſuppoſes hail to be formed in the higher regions of the 
air, where the cold is intenſe, and where the electric 
matter 1s very copious. In theſe circumſtances, a great 
number of particles of water are brought near toge - 
ther, where they are frozen, and in their deſcent col- 
le& other particles, fo that the denfity of the ſub- 
tance of the hailſtone grows leſs and leſs from the 
centre; this being formed firſt in the higher regions, 
and the ſurface being collected in the lower. Agree- 
able to this, it is obſerved, that, in mountains, hail-ſtones,. 
as well as drops of rain, are very ſmall, there bein 
but little ſpace through which they can fall. and in- 
creaſe their bulk. Drops of rain and hail alſo agree in 
this, that the more intenſe the electricity that forms 
them, the larger they are. Motion is known to pro- 
mote freezing, and ſo the rapid motion of the electri- 
fied clouds may produce that effect. A more intenſe 
electricity alſo, he thinks, unites the particles of hail 
more cloſely than. the more moderate electricity does 
thoſe of ſnow.. In like manner we ſee thunder-clouds 
more denſe than thoſe that merely bring rain; and. 
the drops of rain are larger in proportion, though 
they fall not from ſo great a height. 

HAILING, the ſalutation or accoſting of a ſhip at 


a diſtance, either at ſea, or in a harbour. The ufual 


expreſſion is, Hoa, the ſhip ahoay !” To which ſhe 
anſwers, ©* Holloa! Whence came ye? Where are 
ye bound ? Good voyage! What cheer? All well! 

ow fare ye?” &c. 

HAILLAN (Bernard de Girard, lord of), a ce- 
lebrated French hiftorian. After having made ſome 
figure in the literary world, and as a tranſlator, he 
applied himſelf to hiſtory with. ſuch ſucceſs, that 
in 1571, Charles IX. made him hiſtoriographer of 
France. His hiſtory of France extends from Phara- 
mon to the death of Charles VII. and is the firſt com- 


plete hiſtory of that kingdom compoſed in the French 


tongue. He was honoured by Henry III. with ſeve- 
ral marks of favour; and propoſed to continue his hi- 
ſtory to the reign of Henry IV. but did not perform 
his promiſe. He died at Paris in 1610. 
HAIMSUCKEN, ſee HAMERSECKEN. 
HAINAN, a conſiderable iſland of Aſia, ſituated 
in between 18 and 20 N. Lat. It belongs to Chi- 
na; and lies to the north of the Gulf of Cochin Chi- 
na, and about twelve miles ſouth from the province of 
Canton. It is about 400 miles in circumference. 
The ſoil of the northern parts is level, but the ſouthern 


and eaſtern ones are mountainous ; among which ſome. 


of! 


Hainan. 
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Hainault, of the valleys produce two crops of rice every year. 
Hair. The inhabitants are generally;ſhort, deformed ſavages, 
" of a reddiſh colour. In the interior parts of the iſland 
they have not ſubmitted to the Chineſe ; but they are 
great cowards, and 50 Chineſe will put too of them 
to flight. There are mines of gold and lapis lazuli, 
which laſt is carried to Canton to paint the porcelain. 
This iſland produces the ſame fruits as China, beſides 
ſugar, tobacco, cotton, and indigo. 
HAINAULT, a province of the Netherlands, be- 
longing partly to France and partly to the houſe of 
oftria. It is bounded to the ſouth by Champagne 
and Picardy, to the north by Flanders, to the eaſt by 
the duchy of Brabant, the county of Namur, and 
the biſhopric of Liege; and to the weſt by Artois 
and Flanders. Its extent from north to ſouth is about 
45 miles, and about 48 from eaſt to weſt. The air 
is pleaſant and temperate, and the foil fruitful : it a- 
bounds in rich paſtures, corn-fields, woods, and foreſts, 
coal, iron, lead, beautiful marble, ſlate, and other 
uſeful ſtones : it is well watered by rivers and lakes, 
and breeds abundance of black cattle, and ſheep, whoſe 
wool is very fine. Its principal rivers are the Schelde, 
the Selle, and the Dender. This province is reckon- 
ed to contain 24 walled towns, 950 villages, one du- 
chy, and ſeveral principalities, earldoms, peerdoms, 
and baromes. The abbeys in it are 27. For ſpiritu- 
al matters, the greater part of it is ſubject to the arch- 
biſhop of en and the reſt to the biſhops of 
Liege and Arras. The ſtates of the province con- 
fiſt of the clergy, nobility, and commoners. The cler- 
gy are the abbots, deputies of the chapters, and rural 
deans ; but the chapters of St Waudru and St. Ger- 
main, in Mons, ſend no deputies, as they contribute 
nothing to the public taxes. The nobility conſiſt of 
the = and barons, and all thoſe who, by their birth, 
have a right to a ſeat in the aſſembly of the ſtates. 
The commoners are compoſed of the deputies of the 
towns. The clergy in this county are uncommonly 
rich. The ſtates meet only when they are ſummoned 
by the ſovereign ; but there is a ſtanding committee 
at Mons, which meets weekly. This county had counts 
of its own, till the year 1436; when Philip the Good, 
duke of Burgundy, arrived to the poſſeſſion of it, up- 
on the death of Jaqueline, the heireſs, without iſſue. 
The French acquired that part of it which they poſ- 
ſeſs, partly by the peace of the Pyrenees, and partly 
by thoſe of Nimeguen and Reſwyck. The arms of 
this county are quartered, and contain four lions, in 
a field or. For the government of it, there is a ſo- 
vereign-council, at the head of which is the high-bai- 
liff, who has very great authority: he repreſents the 
ſovereign, is governor of Mons, and captain-general 
of the province. | | 
HAIR, ſmall filaments, iſſuing out of the pores of 
the ſkins of animals; and ſerving moſt of them as a te- 
* See Ana- gumeut or covering *.—In lieu of hair, the nakedneſs 
tomy, no 81. of ſome animals is covered with feathers, wool, ſkins, &c. 
Hair is found on all parts of the human body, ex- 
cept the ſoles of the feet and the palms of the hands. 
— But it grows longeſt on the head, chin, breaſt, in 
the arm-pits, and about the privities. 
The ancients held the hair a ſort of excrement, fed 
only with excrementitious matters, and no proper part 


af a living body.—They ſuppoſed it generated of the 


* 
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fuliginous parts of the blood, exhaled by th 

the body to the ſurface, aud there e in — 
through the pores.— Their chief reaſons were, that the 
hair being cut, will grow again apace, even in extreme 
old age, and when life is very low: that in hectie and 
conſumptive people, where the reſt of the body is con- 


tinually emaciating and attenuating, the hair ſhall 


thrive : nay, and that it will grow again in dead car. 
caſes. —'They added, that hair does not feed and 
like the other parts, by introſuſception, i. e. by a juice 
circulating within it; but, like the nails, by juxtapoſi- 
tion, each part next the root thruſting forward that 
immediately before it. 

But the moderns are agreed, that every hair does 
properly and truly live, and receive nutriment to fill 
and diſtend it like the other parts: which they argue 
hence, that the roots do not turn grey in aged — 
ſooner than the extremities, but the whole changes 
colour at once, and the like is obſerved in boys, &c.; 
which ſhews that there is a direct communication, and 
that all the parts are affected alike. 

It may be obſerved, however, that, in propriety, the 
life and growth of hairs is of a different kind from that 
of the reſt of the body; and is not immediately de- 
rived therefrom, or reciprocated therewith.—It is ra- 
ther of the nature of vegetation, They grow as plants 
do out of the earth; or as ſome plants ſhoot from 
the parts of others; from which though they draw 
their nouriſhment, yet each has, as it were, its ſeveral 
life and a diſtinct ceconomy.---They derive their food 
from ſome juices in the body, but not from the nutri- 
tious juices of the body; whence they may live, tho? 
the body be ſtarved. —Wulferus, in the Philoſophical 
Collections, gives an account of a woman buried at No- 
rimberg, whoſe grave being opened 43 years after her 
death, there was hair found iſſuiug forth plentifully 
through the clefts of the coffin e that there 
was reaſon to imagine the coffin had ſome time been 
covered all over with hair. — The cover being removed, 
the whole corps appeared in its perſect ſhape ; but, 


grow, 


from the crown of the head to the ſole of the foot, 


covered over with a thick-ſet hair, long and curled. — 
The ſexton going to handle the upper part of the head 
with his fingers, the whole ſtructure fell at once, lea- 
ving nothing in his hand but an handful of hair: there 
was neither ſkull nor any other bone left; yet the hair 
was ſolid and ſtrong enough. — Mr Arnold, in the ſame 
collection, gives a relation of a man hanged for theft, 
who, in a little time, while he yet hung upon the gal- 
lows, had his body ſtrangely covered over with hair.— 
Some moderns, however, deny the authenticity of theſe 
and other ſimilar inſtances. } : 

The hairs ordinarily appear round or cylindrical; 
but the microſcope alſo diſcovers triangular and ſquare 
ones; which diverſity of figure ariſes from that of the 
pores, to which the hairs always accommodate them- 
ſelves. Their, length depends on the quantity of the 
proper humour to feed them, and their colour on the 
quality of that humour: whence, at different ſtages of 
life, the colour uſually differs. Their extremitics ſplit 
into two or three branches, eſpecially when kept dry, 
or ſuffered to grow too long; ſo that what app? 
only a ſingle hair to the naked eye, ſeems a bruſh to 
the e a | 


The hair of a mouſe, viewed by Mr Derham with a 


micr0- 


Hair. 


| 
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Hair, microſcope, ſeemed to be one ſingle tranſparent tube; 
— with a pith made up of fibrous ſubſtances, running in 
dark lines, in ſome hairs tranſverſely, in others ſpirally. 
The darker medullary parts or lines, he obſerves, were 
no other than ſmall fibres convolved round, and lying 
cloſer together than in the other parts of the hair. They 
run from the bottom to the top of the hair; and, he 
imagines, may ſerve to make a gentle evacuation of 
ſome humour out of the body. Hence the hair of 
hairy animals, this author ſuggeſts, may not only ſerve 
as a fence againſt cold, &c. but as an organ of infen- 
ſible perſpiration. 4 

Thongh the external ſurface of the body is the na- 
tural place for hairs, we have many well-attefted in- 
ſtances of their being found alſo on the internal ſur- 
face, Amatus Luſitanus mentions a 22 who had 
hair upon his tongue. Pliny and- Valerius Maximus 
concur in their teſtimonies, that the heart of Ariſto- 
menes the Meſſenian was hairy. Cælius Rhodiginus 
relates the ſame of Hermogenes the rhetorician; and 
Plutarch, of Leonidas the Spartan. Hairs are 
ſaid to have been frequently found in the breaſts of 
women, and to have occaſioned the diſtemper called 
trichiaſis; but ſome authors are of opinion, that theſe 
are ſmall worms and not hairs. There have been, 
however, various and indiſputable obſervations of hairs 
found in the kidneys, and voided by urine. 
Hippocrates is of opinion, that the glandular parts 
are the moſt ſubje& to hair; but bundles of hair have 
been found in the muſcular parts of beef, and in ſuch 
parts of the human body as are equally firm with that. 
— Hair has been often found in abſceſſes and impoſthu- 
mations. Schultetus, opening the abdomen of a wo- 
man, found 12 pints of water, and a large lock or 
bundle of hair ſwimming looſe in it. But of all the 
internal parts, there is none ſo much ſubjeR to an un- 
natural growth of hair as the ovaries of females, and 
that as well of the human ſpecies as of other animals. 
Of this Dr Tyſon relates three remarkable inftances ; 
two of theſe were young women, and the other was a 
bitch, The animal had been much emaciated in its 
hinder parts; the hair was about an inch and an half 
long: but the moſt remarkable particular was, that 
hair was alſo found lying looſe in the cavities of the 
veins. We have ſeveral inſtances of mankind being 
affected in the ſame manner. Cardan relates, that be 
found hair in the blood of a Spaniard; and Slonatius 

in that of a gentlewoman of Cracovia; and Schultetus 
declares from his own obſervation, that thoſe people 
who are afflicted with the plica polonica, have very 
often hair in their blood. 

Diſcaſes of the Hai. Almoſt the only diſeaſe of 
the hair, beſides the remarkable one called plica polo- 
mca, is its falling off, or baldneſ5. For this many re- 
medies have been recommended, but ſcarce any of them 
can be depended upon. The juice of burdock, and 
the lixivial ſalts of vine-aſhes, are ſaid to be efficacious ; 
alſo the powder of hermodactyls, and the decoction of 
boxwood, A remarkable inſtance of the efficacy of 
this laſt is given under the article Buxvs.—Some au- 
thor give inſtances of the hair changing its colour in 
a ſhort time, thro? grief, or by reaſon of a fright, &c. 
Human- Haix makes a confiderable article:sf trade; 


the goodneſs of it conliſts in its being neither too 
voarie nor too lender. 
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Hair that does not curl or buekle naturally, is made 
to do ſo by firlt boiling, and then baking it. Havin 
ſorted it, they next roll it carefully upon pipes hol: 
lowed in the middle; theſe they put into a pot or 
cauldron, and let them boil about two hours; then ta- 
king them out, they are dried and covered with pa- 


Hair. 


pers; and, laſtly, ſent to the paſtry-cook, who bakes 


them in an oven, till the cruſt with which they are 
covered is about three fourths baked. 
The hair of ſeveral other animals, as the beaver, 
hare, coney, &c. is alſo uſed in commerce, and eſpe- 
cially in the manufacture of hats. See Har. 

Staining of Hais. Hair may be changed from a 
ed, grey, or other diſagreeable colour, to a brown or 
deep black, by a ſolution of filver. The liquors ſold 
under the name of hair-watery, are at bottom no more 
than ſolutions of filver in aqua-fortis, Jargely diluted 
with water, with the addition perhaps of other ingre- 
dients, which contribute nothing to their efficacy. 
The ſolution ſhould be fully ſaturated with the ſilver, 
that there may be no more acid in it than is neceſſary 
for holding the metal diſſolved ; and beſides dilution 
with water, a little ſpirit of wine may be added for 
the further dulcification of the acid. It muſt be ob- 
ſerved, that, for diluting the ſolution, diſtilled water, 
or pure rain-water, muſt be uſed ; the' common ſpring- 
waters turning it milky, and precipitating a part of 
the diſſolved ſilver. It is to be obſerved alſo, that if 
the liquor touches the Tkin, it has the ſame effect on it 
as on the matter to be ſtained, changing the part moi- 
ſtened with it to an indelible black. — Hair may alſo 
be dyed of any colour in the ſame manner as wool “. Sec Dyt- 

Hair as an Enjign of Dignity, or of Religion. It was 8. 
eſteemed a notable honour among the ancient Gauls 
to have long hair, and hence came the appellation 
Gallia comata. For this reaſon Julius Cæſar, upon 
ſubduing the Gauls, made them cut off their hair as a 
token of ſubmiſſion.— It was with a view to this, that 
ſuch as afterwards quitted the world to go and live in 
cloifters, procured their hair to be ſhaven off; to ſhew 
that they bid adieu to all earthly ornaments, and made 
a vow of perpetual ſubjection to their ſuperiors. 

Greg. of 'Tours aflures us, that in the royal family 
of France, it was a Jong time the peculiar mark and 

rivilege cf kings and princes of the blood to wear 

r hair, artfully dreſſed and curled: every body elſe 
was obliged to be polled, or cut round, in ſign of in- 
feriority and obedience. Some writers aſſure us, that 
there were different cuts for all the different qua- 
lities and conditions; from the prince who wore it at 
full length, to the ſlave or villain who was quite cropt. 
— To cut off the hair of a ſon of France, under the 
firſt race of kings, was to declare him excluded from 
the right of ſucceeding 10 the crown, and reduced to 
the condition of a ſubject. | | 

In the eighth century, it was the cuſtom of people 
of quality to have their childrens hair cut the firſt time 
by perſons they had a particular honour and eſteem 
for; who, in virtue of this ceremony, were reputed a 
ſort of ſpiritual parents or godfathers thereof: Tho? 
this practice appears to have been more ancient; inaſ- 
much as we read, that Conſtantine ſent the pope the 
hair of his ſon Heraclius, as a token that he defired 
him to be his adoptive father. | 
The parade of long hair became ſtill more and __ 
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obnoxious in the progreſs of Chriſtianity, as ſomething wet it with cold water, and it will put a ſtop to it. 


utterly inconſiſtent with the profeſſion of perſons who 
bore the croſs. Hence numerous injunctions and ca- 


nons to the contrary.—Pope Anicetus is commonly 


ſuppoſed to have been the firſt who forbade the clergy 
to wear long hair: but the prohibition is of an older 
ſtanding in the churches of the eaſt; and the letter 
wherein that decree is wrote, is of a much later date 
than that pope. — The clerical tonſure is related by Iſi- 


dore Hiſpalenſis, as of apoſtolical inflitution. 


Long hair was anciently held ſo odious, that there 
is a canon ſtill extant of the year 1096, importing, that 
ſuch as wore long hair, ſhould be excluded coming 
into church while living, and not be prayed for when 
dead. 

We have a furious declamation of Luitprand againſt 
the emperor Phocas, for wearing long hair, after the 
manner of the other emperors of the eaſt, all except 
Theophilus, who being bald, enjoined all his ſubjects 
to ſhave their heads. 

The French hiſtorians and antiquaries have been 
very exact in recording the head of hair of their ſeve- 
ral kings. Charlemagne wore it very ſhort, his ſon 
ſhorter ; Charles the bald had none at all. Under 
Hugh Capet it began to appear again; this the eccle- 
ſiaſties took in dudgeon, and excommunicated all who 
let their hair grow. Peter Lombard expoſtulated the 
matter ſo warmly with Charles the Young, that he cut 
off his hair; and his ſucceſſors for ſome generations 
wore it very ſhort. —A profeſſor of Utrecht, in 1650, 
wrote expreſsly on the queſtion, Whether it be lawful 


ſor men to wear long hair? and concluded for the ne- 


ative.— Another divine, named Reves, who had wrote 
for the affirmative, replied to him. 

The Greek3, and after their example, the Romans, 
wore falſe hair. See PRRUxx. 

Hats, in farriery, is generally called the coat ; 
and, with regard to horſes, deſerves particular conſi- 
deration. | ig 

The hair growing on the fetlock, ſerves as a de- 
fence to the prominent part of it, in travelling in ſtony 
ways, or in froſty weather: if the hair of a horſe's 
neck, and the parts moſt ancovered, be cloſe, ſmooth 
and ſleek, it is an indication of his being in health and 
good caſe. | 
and ſleek, he muſt be kept warm at heart, for the leaft 


* inward cold will cauſe the hair to ſtare; alſo ſweat him 


often, for that will looſen and raiſe the duſt and filth 
that renders his coat foul ; and when he 1s in the heat 
of a ſweat, ſcrape off all the white foam, ſweat, and 
filth, that is raiſed up, with an old ſword-blade ; and 
alſo when he is blooded, if you rub him all over with 
his own blood, repeating it two or three days, and 
curry and dreſs him well, it will make his coat ſhine as 
if covered with a fine varniſh. 

Hair falling from the main or tail, js cauſed either 
by bis having taken ſome heat, which has engendered 
a dry mange'; or from ſome ſurfeit which cauſes the 
evil humours to refort to thoſe parts. 'To cure this, 
anoint the horſe's mane and creſt with black ſoap ; 
make a ftrong lee of aſhes, and waſh it all over with 
it. But if a canker ſhould grow on a horſe's tail, which 
will eat away both fleſh and bone; then put ſome oil 
of vitriol to it, and it will conſume it: and if you find 
that the vitriol corrodes too much, you need only to 


In order to make the hair of an horſe ſoft 


If you would take away hair from any part of 3 Hat" 
of 


horſe's body, boil half a pound of lime in a quart of 
water, till a fourth part is eonſumed, to which add an 
ounce of orpiment ; make this into a plaſter, and lay 
it on. | 
Haix, or Dun, of Plants; a general term expreſ. 
ſive of all the hairy and glandular appearances on the 
3 OY to which they are ſuppoſed by natu- 
raliſts to ſerve the double purpoſe of defenſiv 
and veſſels of ſecretion. 1282 n 

Theſe hairs are minute threads of greater or lef 
length and folidity ; ſome of them viſible to the naked 
eye; whilſt others are rendered viſible only by the belp 
of glaſſes. Examined by a microſcope, almoſt all the 
parts of plants, particularly the young ſtalks or ſtems 
appear covered with hairs. / 

Hairs on the ſurface of plants preſent themſelves un. 
der various forms : in the leguminous plants, they are 
generally cylindric ; in the mallow tribe, terminated in 
a point; in agrimony, ſhaped like a fiſh-hook ; in nettle, 
awl- ſhaped and jointed; and in ſome compound flow. 
ers with hollow or funnel-ſhaped florets, they are ter- 
minated in two crooked points. 

Probable as ſome experiments have rendered it, that 
the hairs on the ſurface of plants contribute to ſome 
organical ſecretion, their principal uſe ſeems to be to 
preſerve the parts in which they are lodged from the bad 
effects of violent frictions, from winds, from extremes 
of heat and cold, and ſuch like external injuries, 


X. Guettard, who has: eiiie a botanical me. 


thod from the form, ſituation, and other circumſtances 
of the hairy and glandular appearances on the ſurface 
of plants, has demonſtrated, that theſe appearances are 
generally conſtant and uniform in all the plants of 
the ſame genus. The ſame uniformity ſeems to cha- 
racteriſe all the different genera of the ſame natu- 
ral order. 1 | | 

The different ſorts of hairs which form the down 
upon the ſurface of plants were imperfectly diſtin- 
pov by Grew in 1682, and by Malphigi in 1686. 

r Guettard juft mentioned, was the firſt who exami- 
ned the ſubject both as a botaniſt and a philoſopher: 
his obſervations were publiſhed in 1747. 

HAKLUYT (Richard), a naval hiſtorian, is ſup- 
poſed to have been born in London about the year 
1553, and deſcended of a genteel family in Hereford- 
ſhire, as the name frequently occurs in the liſt of high 
ſheriffs for that county, in former reigns. He was e- 
ducated at Weſtminſter ſchool ; and thence, in 1570, 
removed to Chriſt- church, Oxford; where he applied 
himſelf particularly to the ſtudy of coſmography, and 
read public lectures in that ſcience. 

Sir Edward Stafford being ſent ambaſſador to France 
in 1583, Mr Hakluyt was one of his attendants, pro- 
bably in the capacity of chaplain. He was at this 
time maſter of arts, and profeſſor of divinity. In 1585 
he obtained the royal mandate for the next vacant pre- 
bend of Briſtol, to which preferment he ſucceeded du- 
ring his reſidence at Paris. Conſtantly attentive to his 
favourite coſmographical inquiries, in ſearching the 
French. libraries, he found a valuable hiſtory of Flort- 
da, wliich had been diſcovered about 20 years before, 
by Captain Loudonniere, and others : this he cauſe 


to be publiſhed, at his own expence, in the Frenc 
| language, 
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werſtadt Martyr's book De orbe novo. 
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language, and ſoon after reviſed and republiſhed Peter 
After five years reſidence 
in France, Mr Hakluyt returned to England in com- 
any with lady- Sheffield, ſiſter to the lord admiral 
Howard. In the year 1589 he publiſhed his Collec- 
tion of Voyages in one folio volume, which in 1598 
was republiſhed in three. In 1605, our author was 
made prebendary of Weltminſter; which, with the rec- 
tory of Wetheringſet in the county of Suffolk, ſeems 
to have been the ſummit of his preferment. He died 
io 1616, and was buried in Weſtminſter abbey, be- 
queathing to his fon Edmund his manor of Bridge- 
Place, and ſeveral houſes in T othil-ftreet, Weſtminſter. 
He was an indefatigable and faithful hiſtorian, His 
works are, 1. A collection of voyages and diſcoveries, 
a ſmall volume. 2. Hiſtory of Florida, abovemen- 
tioned. 3. The principal navigations, voyages, and 
diſcoveries of the Engliſh nation, made by ſea or over 
land to the moſt and fartheſt diſtant quarters of the 
earth, at any time within the compafs of theſe 1500 
years, in 3 vols folio. 4. The diſcoveries of the world, 
from the firſt original to the year 1555, written in the 
Portugal tongue by Ant. Galvano; correQed, much 


amended, and tranſlated into Engliſh, by Richard Hak- 


luyt. 5. Virginia richly valued, by the deſcription of 
the main land of Florida, her next neighbour, &c. 
written by a — gentleman of Elvas, and tranſ- 
lated by Richard Hakluyt. Beſides theſe, he left ſe - 
veral manuſcripts, which were printed in Purchas's 
collection. 


HALBER STADT, a ſmall principality of Ger- 
many, bounded on the north-eaſt by the duchy of 
Magdeburg, on the ſouth by the principality of An- 
halt, on the welt by the dioceſe of Hildſheim, on the 
taſt by part of the electorate of Saxony, and on the 
north by Brunſwic Wolfenbuttle. It is near 40 miles 
in length and 3o in breadth. The ſoil in general is 
fertile in corn and flax; and there are ſome woods, 
though in general fuel is ſcarce. There are three large 
towns in it which ſend repreſentatives to the diet, to- 
gether with ten ſmall ones, and gr county-towns and 
villages. The number of the inhabitants is computed 
at about 200,000 : the greateſt part of them are Lu- 
therans ; but there are alſo Calviniſts, Jews, and Ro- 
man Catholics, The manufactures are chiefly woollen 
(for the country produces a great number of ſheep) ; 
the exports are grain, and a kind of beer called br9i- 


tar, The annual revenue ariſing from this prineipa- 


lity, and the incorporated counties and lordſhips, is ſaid 
to amount to 500,000 rix-dollars. Till the treaty of 
Weſtphalia in 1648, this country was a dioceſe, but 
was then transferred to the electoral houſe of Branden- 
urg as 4 temporal principality. It is entitled to a vote 
both in the diet of the empire, and that of the circle. 
The principal places are Halberſtadt, Groningen, Oſ- 
cherſſeben, Oſterwiek, &c. | 
ALBERSTADT, a city of Germany, in the circle of 
oer Saxony, ſeated near the river Hothein. It is a 
neat uniform place; and has ſome good churches and 
other handſome buildings, of which the cathedral is 
the chief. There js an inn in this place, which islook- 
el upon to be the largeſt and to have the beſt accom- 
modations of any in Europe. Before the Reforma- 


py g Pa a biſhop's ſee. E. Long. 11. 29. N. 
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HALBERT, or HatsARp, in the art of war, a 
well-known weapon carried by the ſergeants of foot 
and dragoons. It is a ſort of ſpear, the ſhaft of which 
is about five feet long, and made of aſh or other wood. 
Its head is armed with a ſteel point, not unlike the 
point of a two-edged ſword. But, befides this ſharp 
point which is in a line with the ſhaft, there is a croſs 
piece of ſteel, flat and pointed at both ends; but ge- 
nerally with a cutting edge .at one extremity, and a 
bent ſharp point at the other; ſo that it ſerves equally 
to cut down, or to puſh withal. It is alſo uſeful in 
determining the ground between the ranks, and ad- 
juſting the files of a battalion, The word is formed 
of the German hal hall,“ and bard © an hatchet.” 
Voſſius derives it from the German hellebaert, of hel, 
« clarus, ſplendens,” and haert, © ax.” | 

The halbert was anciently a common weapon in the 
army; where there were companies of halbardeers. 
It is ſaid to have been uſed by the Amazons, and af- 
terwards by the Rhætians and Vindelicians about the 
year 570. * 

It was called the Daniſh ax, becauſe the Danes 
bore an halbert on the left ſhoulder. From the Danes 
it was derived to the Scots; from the Scots to the 
Engliſh Saxons; and from them to the French. 

HALCYON, in ornithology, a name given by the 
ancients to the alcedo or king's-fiſher, See Al cpo. 

Har cyox-Days, in antiquity, a name given to ſeven 
days before and as many after the winter-ſolftice; by 
reaſon the halcyon, invited by the calmneſs of the 
weather, laid its eggs in neſts built in the rocks, claſe 
by the brink of the ſea, at this ſeaſon. 

HALDE (John Baptiſt du), a learned French je- 
ſuit born at Paris in 1674. He was extremely well 
verſed in Aſiatie geography; and we have of his com- 
pilation a work intitled Grand deſcription de la Chine 
& de la Tartarie, from original memoirs of the Jeſui- 
tical miſſionaries, in 4 vols, folio. He was alſo con- 
cerned in a collection of letters begun by father Go- 


bien, called Des lettres edifiantes, in 18 vols; and 


publiſhed ſome Latin poems and orations. He died 
in 1743. 7 

HAL E, in the ſea- language, fignifies pull ; as, To 
hale up, is to pull up; to hale in or out, is to pull in 


or out. To over-hale a rope, is to hale it too ſtiff, or 
to hale it the contrary way. 


Reel- HAl ER. See Duckixc. 

Hare (Sir Mattbew,) lord chief juſtice of the 
king's-bench in the reign of Charles II. was the ſon 
of Robert Hale, eſq; a barriſter of Lincoln's Inn, and 
was born in 1609. He was educated at Oxford, where 
he made a conſiderable progreſs in learning; but was 
afterwards diverted from his ſtudies by the levities of 
youth. From theſe he was reformed by Mr John 
Glanvill, ſerjeant at law; and applying to the ſtudy of 
the law, entered into Lincoln's-Inn. Noy, the attor- 
ney-genera], took early notice of him, and directed 
him in his ſtudies. Mr Selden alſo took much notice 
of him; and it was this acquaintance that firſt ſet Mr 
Hale on a more enlarged purſuit of learning, which be 
had before confined to his own profeſſion, During 
the civil wars, he behaved ſo well as to gain the eſteem 
of both parties. He was employed in his practice by 
all the king's party; and was appointed by the par- 
liament one of the commiſſioners to treat with the 

— 2 king. 
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was appointed, with ſeveral others, to conſider of the 
reformation of the law. In 1653 he was by writ 
made ſergeant at law, and ſoon after appointed one af 
the juſtices of the Common Pleas. Upon the death of 
Oliver Cromwell he refuſed to accept of the new com- 
miſſion offered him by Richard his ſucceſſor. He was 
returned one of the knights of Glouceſterſhire in the 
parliament which called home Charles II. Soon af- 
ter, he was made lord chief baron of the exchequer ; 
but declined the honour of kuighthood, till lord chan- 
cellor Hyde, ſending for him upon buſineſs when the 
king was at his houle, told his Majeſty, that ** there 
was his modeſt chief baron; upon which he was un- 
expeQedly knighted. He was one of the principal 
Judges that ſat in Clifford's Inn about ſettling the dif- 
ference between landlord and tenant, after the fire of 
London, in which he behaved to the ſatisfaction of all 
parties concerned, and alſo in his poſt of chief baron 
acted with inflexible integrity. One of the firſt peers 
went once to his chamber, and told him, „ That ha- 


ving a ſuit in law to be tried before him, he was then 


to acquaint him with it, that he might the better un- 
derftand it when it ſhould come to be tried in court.“ 
Upon which the lord chief baron interrupted him, and 
faid, „He did not deal fairly to come to his cham- 
bers about ſuch affairs ; for he never received informa- 
tion of ſuch cauſes but in open court, where both par- 
ties were to be heard alike.” Upon which his Grace 
(for it was a duke) went away not a little diffatisfied, 
and complained of it to the king as a rudeneſs that was 
not to be endured : but his Majeſty bid him content 
himſelf that he was uſed no worſe; and ſaid, That 
he verily believed, he would have uſed him no better, 
if he had gone to ſolicit him in any of his own cauſes.” 
Another remarkable incident happened in one of his 
circuits. A gentleman who had a trial at the aſſizes 
had ſent him a buck for his table. When judge Hale 
therefore heard his name, he aſked “ if he was not the 
fame perſon who had ſent him the veniſon ?”? and find- 
ing that he was the ſame, told him, that “ he could 
not fuffer the trial to go on till he had paid him for his 
buck.” The gentleman anſwered, that “ he never 
fold his veniſon; and that he had done nothing to him, 
which he did not do to every judge who had gone that 
circuit :” which was confirmed by ſeveral gentlemen 
preſent The lord chief- baron, however, would not 
{uffer the trial to proceed till he had paid for the pre- 
ſent : upon which the gentleman withdrew the record. 
In ſhort, he was, in 1671, advanced to be lord chief 
juſtice of the king's bench; but about four years after 
this promotion, his health declining, he refigned his 
poſt in February 1675-6, and died in December fol- 
lowing. This excellent man, who was an ornament 
to the bench, to his country, and to human nature, 
wrote, 1. An eſſay on the gravitation and non-gravi- 
tation of fluid bodies. 2. Obſervations touching the 
Torricellian experiment. 3. Contemplations, moral and 
divine. 4. The life of Pomponius Atticus, with poli- 
tical and moral reflections. 5. Obſervations on the 
Principles of natural motion. 6. The primitive origi- 
nation of mankind. He alſo left a great number of 
manuſcripts, in Latin and Engliſh, upon various ſub- 


jects; among which are, his © Pleas of the Crown,” 
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Hale. king. The murder of king Charles gave him very ſen- 
Wag mn However, he took the engagement; and 


1 A-E 


ſince publiſhed by Mr Emyln in two volumes folio; 
and his „“ Original inſtitution, power, and juriſdiction 
of - Parliaments.” 

HaLes (Stephen), D. D. a celebrated divine ang 
philoſopher, was born in 1677, He was the ſixth fon 
of Thomas Hales, Eſq; the eldeſt ſon of Sir Robert 
Hales created a baronet by king Charles II. and 
Mary the heireſs of Richard Langley of Abbots. Wood 
in . Hertfordimre. In 1696, he was entered a pen. 
ſioner at Bennet-College, Cambridge; and was admit. 
ted a fellow in 1703, and became bachelor- of divini. 
ty in 1711. He ſoon diſcovered a genius for natural 
philoſophy. Botany was his firſt ſtudy ; and he uſed 
frequently to make excurſions among Gogmagog hills, 
in company with Dr Stukely, with a view of proſecu- 
ting that ſtudy. In theſe expeditions he likewiſe col. 
lected foſſils and inſects, having contrived a curious in- 
ſtrument for catching ſuch of the latter as have wings, 
In company with this friend he alſo applied himſelf 
to the ſtudy of anatomy, and invented a curious me- 
thod of obtaining a repreſentation of the lungs in 
lead. They next applied themſelves to the Rudy of 
chemiſtry ; in which, however, they did not make any 
remarkable diſcoveries. 

In the ſtudy of aſtronomy Mr Hales was equally aſ- 
ſiduous. Having made himſelf acquainted with the 
Newtonian ſyſtem, he contrived a machine for ſhew. 
ing the phenomena on much the ſame principles with 
that afterwards made by Mr Rowley, and, from the 
name of his patron, called an Orrery. 

About the year 1710, he was preſented to the 

rpetual cure of Teddington near Twickenham, in 
Middleſex ; and afterwards accepted of the living of 
Porlock in Somerſetſhire, which vacated his fellow- 
ſhip in the college, and which he exchanged for ihe 
living of Faringdon in Hampſhire, 

Soon after, he married Mary, the daughter and 
heireſs of Dr Newce, who was rector of Haliſham in 


| Suſſex, but reſided at Much- Haddam in Hertford- 


ſhire. 


On the 13th of March 1718, he was elected mem- 
ber of the Royal Society ; and on the 5th of March, 
in the year following, he exhibited an account of ſome 
experiments he had lately made on the effe& of the 
ſun's warmth in raiſing the ſap in trees. This pro- 
cured him the thanks of the ſociety, who alſo requeſted 
him to proſecute the ſubject. With this requeſt he 
complied with great pleaſure ; and on the 14th of 
June 1725, exhibited a treatiſe in which he gave an 
account of his progreſs, This treatiſe being highly 
applauded by the ſociety, he farther enlarged and 
improved it; and in April 1727 he publiſhed it under 
the title of Vegetable Statics, This work he dedi- 


cated to his late majeſty king George the ſecond, who 


was then prince of Wales; and he was, the ſame yea!» 
choſen one of the council of the Royal Society, Sir 
Hans Sloan being at the ſame annual election choſen 
their preſident. The book being well received, a 
ſecond edition of it was publiſhed in 1731 j 10.4 ple. 
face to this edition Mr Hales promiſed a ſequel to ” 
work, which he publiſhed in 1733, under the title 0 
Statical eſſays, & c. ; 
In 1732, he was appointed one of the. truſtees lo. 
eſtabliſhing a new colony. in Georgia. On the 5tho 
July 1733, the univerſity. of Oxford honoured 1 


Mile, 


Hales. 


H A . 
diploma for the degree of doctor in divinity ; 
- * of diſt inction the __ honourable, as it is 
not uſual for one univerſity to confer academical ho- 
nours on thoſe who were educated at another. 
In 1734, when the health and morals of the lower 
and middling claſs of people were ſubverted by the 
exceſſive drinking of gin, he publiſhed, though with- 
out his name, A friendly admonition to the drinkers 
of braudy and other ſpirituous liquors ;?? which was 
twice re· printed. The latter end of the ſame year he 
publiſhed a ſermon which he preached at St Bride's 


colony in Georgia. His text was, Bear ye one ano- 
ther's burthens, and fo fulfil the law of Chrift ; Gala- 
jans vi. 2. N 

ws 1739, he printed a volume in $vo, intitled, 
. Philoſophical experiments on ſea-water, corn, fleſh, 
and other ſubſtances : this work, which contained 
many uſeful inſtructions for voyagers, was dedicated 
to the lords of the admiralty. The fame year he ex- 
hibited to the Royal Society an account of ſome far- 
ther experiments towards the diſcovery of medicines 
for diſſolving the ſtone in the kidneys and bladder, and 
preſerving meat in long voyages; for which he re- 
ceived the gold medal of Sir Godfrey Copley's dona- 
tion, The year following he publiſhed ſome ac- 
count of © Experiments and obſervations on Mrs Ste- 
phens's medicines for diſſolving the ſtone, in which 
their diſſolvent power is inquired into and demon- 
ſtrated.“ : 

In 1741, he read before the Royal Society an ac- 
count of an inſtrument which he invented, and called 
a ventilator, for conveying freſh air into mines, hoſ- 
pitals, priſons, and the cloſe parts of ſhips : he had 
communicated it to his particular friends ſome months 
before; and it is very remarkable that a machine of 
the ſame kind, for the ſame purpoſe, was in the ſpring 
of the ſame year invented by one Martin Triewald, an 
officer in the ſervice of the king of Sweden, called 
captain »f mechanics, for which the king and ſenate 
granted him a privilege in October following, and 
ordered every ſhip of war in the ſervice of that ſtate 
to be furniſhed with one of them; a model alſo of 
this machine was ſent into France, and all the ſhips 
in the French navy were alſo ordered to have a venti- 
lator of the fame ſort. 

It happened alſo, that about the ſame time one Sut- 
ton, who kept a coffee houſe in Alderſgate-ſtreet, in- 
vented a ventilator of another conſtruQion to draw off 
the foul air out of ſhips, by means of the cook-room 
fire: but poor Sutton had not intereſt enough to make 
mankind accept the benefit he offered them; though 
its ſuperiority to Dr Hales's contrivance was evident, 
and among others Dr Mead and the late ingenious 
Mr Benjamin Robins gave their teſtimony in its 
lavour, See Ala- Pipes. ; 

The public, however, is not leſs indebted to the 
ingenuity and benevolence of Dr Hales, whoſe venti- 
tors came more eaſily into uſe for many purpoſes of 
the greateſt importance to life, particularly for keep- 
ng corn ſweet, by blowing through it freſh ſhowers 
8 ar; a practice very ſoon adopted by France, a 
55 granary having been made, under the direction 
ot Duhamel, for the preſervation of corn in this man- 
"ct, with a view to make it a general practice. 
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In 1743, Dr Hales read before the Royal Society Hales. 


before the reſt of the truſtees for eſtabliſhing a new 


H A J. 


a deſcription of a method of conveying liquors into 
the abdomen during the operation of tapping, and it 
was afterwards printed in their Tranfactions. In 
1745, he publiſhed fome experiments and obſervations 
on tar-water, which he had been induced to make by 
the publication of a work called Si, in which the 
late learned and molt excellent Dr Berkeley, biſhop of 
Cloyne, had recommended tar-water as an univerſal 
medicine: on this occaſion ſeveral letters paſſed be- 
tween them on the ſubject, particularly with reſpe& 
to the uſe of tar-water in the diſeaſe of the horned 
cattle, 

In the ſame year he communicated to the public, 
by a letter to the editor of the Gentleman's Magazine, 
a deſcription of a back-heaver, which will winnow and 
clean corn much ſooner and better than can be done 
by the common method. He alſo, at the ſame time, 
and by the ſame channel, communicated to the public 
a cheap and eaſy way to preſerve corn ſweet in ſacks; 
an invention of great benefit to farmers, eſpecially to 
poor leaſers, who want to keep ſmall quantities of 
corn for ſome time, but have no proper granary or re- 
politory for that purpofe. He alſo the ſame year took 


the ſame method to publiſh directions how to keep corn 


ſweet in heaps without turning it, and to ſweeten it 
when muſty. He publiſhed a long paper, containing 
an account of ſeveral methods to preſerve corn by ven- 
tilators; with a particular deſcription of ſeveral ſorts 
of ventilators, illuſtrated by a cut, ſo that the whole 
mechaniſm of them may be eaſily known, and the ma- 
chine conſtructed by a common carpenter, He pub- 
liſhed alſo in the ſame volume, but without his name, 
a detection of the fallacious boaſts concerning the effi- 
cacy of the liquid ſhell in diffolving the ſtone in the 
bladder. In 1746 he communicated to the Royal So- 
ciety a propoſal for bringing ſmall paſſable ſtones ſoon, 
and with eaſe, out of the bladder; and this was alſo 
rinted in their Tranſactions. In the Gentleman's 
— for July 1747, he publiſhed an account of a. 
very conſiderable improvement of his back-heaver, by 
which it became capable of clearing corn of the very 
ſmall grain, ſeeds, blacks, ſmut- balls, &c, to ſuch per- 
fection as to make it fit for ſeed-corn, In 1748 he 
communicated to the Royal Society a propoſal for 
checking, in ſome degree, the progreſs of fires, occa- 
ſioned by the great fire which happened that year in 
Cornhill: And the ſubſtance of this propoſal was 
printed in their Tranſactions. In the ſame year he 
alſo communicated to the Society two memoirs, which 
are printed in their Tranſactions; one on the great be- 
nefit of ventilators, aud the other on ſome experiments 
in electricity. | 
In 1749 his ventilators were fixed in the Savoy pri- 
ſon, by order of the right hon. Henry Fox, eſq; then 


' ſecretary at war, afterwards lord Holland; and the 


benefit was ſo great, that though 50 or 100 in a year 
often died of the gaol-diſtemper before, yet from the 
year 1749 to the year 1752 incluſive, no more than 
four perſons died, though in the year 1750 the num- 
ber of priſoners was 240 and of thoſe four, one died 


of the ſmall-pox, and another of intemperance. 


In the year 1750 he publiſhed ſome conſiderations 
on the cauſes of earthquakes; occaſioned by the ſlight 
ſhocks felt that year in London. The ſubſtance of 
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H A IL. 
this work was alſo printed in the Philoſophical Tranſ- 
actions. The ſame year he exhibited an examination 
of the ſtrength of ſeveral purging waters, eſpecially of 
the water of Fe/zp's avell, which is printed in the Phi- 
loſophical Tranſactions. | 

He had now been ſeveral years honoured with the 
eſteem and friendſhip of his royal highneſs Frederick 
prince of Wales; who frequently vifited him at Ted- 
dington, from his neighbouring palace at Kew, and 
took a pleaſure in ſurpriſing him in the midſt of thoſe 
curious reſearches into the various parts of nature 
which almoſt inceſſantly employed him. Upon the 
prince's death, which happened this year, and the ſet- 
tlement of the houſehold of the princeſs dowager, he 
was, without his ſolicitation, or even knowledge, ap- 

inted clerk of the cloſet, or almoner to her royal 
highneſs. 5 | 
In 1551 he was choſen by the college of phyſicians 
to preach the annual ſermon called Crowne”; lecture: 
Dr William Crowne having left a legacy for a ſermon 
to be annually preached on “ the wiſdom and good- 
« neſs of God diſplayed in the formation of man.” 
Dr Hales's text was, With the ancient is wiſdom, and 
in length of days underſtanding, Job xii. 12. This 
ſermon, as uſual, was publiſhed at the requeſt of the 
college. 

In the latter end of the year 1752, his ventilators, 
worked by a windmill, were fixed in Newgate, with 
branching trunks to 24 wards; and it appeared that 


the diſproportion of thoſe that died in the gaol before 


and after this eftabliſhment was as 16 to 7. He pub- 
liſhed alſo a farther account of their ſucceſs, and ſome 
obſervations on the great danger ariſing from foul air, 
exemplified by a narrative of ſeveral perſons ſeized 
with the gaol fever by working in Newgate. 

On the death of Sir Hans Sloane, which happened 
in the year 1753, he was elected a member of the 
Academy of Sciences at Paris in his room. The ſame 
year he publiſhed in the Gentleman's Magazine ſome 
farther conſiderations about means to draw the foul air 
out of the ſick rooms of occaſional army-hoſpitals, 
and private houſes in town. He alſo publiſhed many 
other curious particulars relative to the uſe and ſuc- 
ceſs of ventilators. The fame year a deſcription of a 
ſea-gage, which the doctor invented to meaſure un- 
fathomable depths, was communicated to the pubhe in 
the ſame miſcellany: this paper was drawn up about 
the year 1732 or 1733, by the doctor, for the late Co- 
lin Campbell, eſqz who employed the ingenious Mr 
Hawkſbee to make the machine it deſcribes, which was 
tried in various depths, and anſwered with great exact- 
neſs, yet was at laſt loſt near Bermuda. 

In 1754, he communicated to the Royal Society 
ſome experiments for keeping water aud fiſh ſweet 
with lime-water, an account of which was publiſhed 
in the Phil. Tranſ. He alfo continued to enrich their 
memoirs with many uſeful articles from this time till 
his death, particularly a method of forwarding the 
diſtillation of freſh from ſalt water by blowing ſhowers 
of freſh air up through the latter during the operation. 

In 1757 he communieated to the editor of the 
Gentleman's Magazine, an eaſy method of purifying 
the air, and regulating its heat in melon-frames and 


green-houles, alto further improvements in his method 
of diſtilling ſca-water. 
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His reputation and the intereſt of his family and Hileg 


iodigence. 


H A L 


friends might eaſily have procured him farther pre. 


ferment : but of farther preferment he was got de. Hal-Bcigh 
ſirous; for being nominated. by his late majeſty to a — 


canonry of Windſor, he engaged the princeſs to re- 
queſt his majeſty to recall his nomination. That 
a man ſo devoted to philoſophical ſtudies and employ. 
ments, and ſo conſcientious in the diſcharge of his 
duty, ſhould not defire any preferment which would 
reduce him to the dilemma either of negleQing his 
duty, or foregoing bis amuſement, is not ſtrange : 
but that he would refuſe an honourable and profitable 
appointment, for which no duty was to be done that 
would interrupt his habits of life, can ſcarce be im. 
puted to his temperance and humility without im- 
peaching his benevolence ; for if he had no will of an 
thing more for himſelf, a liberal mind would ſurely 
have been highly gratified by the diſtribution of fo 
conſiderable a ſum as a canonry of Windſor would 
have put into his power, in the reward of induſtry, 
the alleviation of diſtreſs, and the ſupport of helpleſs | 
He was, however, remarkable for ſocial 
virtue and ſweetneſs of temper; his life was not only 
blameleſs, but exemplary in a high degree ; he was 
happy in himſelf, and beneficial to others, as appears 
by this account gf his attainments and purſuits ; the 
conſtant ſerenity and cheerfulneſs of his mind, and 
the temperance and regularity of his life, concurred, 
with a good conſtitution, to preſerve him in health 
and vigour to the uncommon age of fourſcore and four 
ears. 

8 He died at Teddington in 1761; and was buried, 
purſuant to his own directions, under the tower of 
the pariſh-· church, which he built at his own expence 
not long before his death. — Her royal highnels the 
princeſs of Wales erected a monument to his memory 
in Weſtminſter abbey. | 

HALESWORTH, a town of Suffolk in England, 
ſeated on a neck of land between two branches of the 
river Blith. It is a well frequented thriving place, 
and has a trade in linen-yarn and fail-cloth. It has one 
large church, and about 600 good houſes ; but the 
ſtreets are neither wide nor paved. About the town 
is raiſed a great deal of hemp. E. Long. 1. 40. N. 
Lat. 52. 30. 

HALF-z1o0D, in law, is where a man marries 2 
ſecond wife, the firſt being dead, and by the firſt ven- 
ter has a ſon, and by his ſecond venter has likewiſe a 
ſon; the two brothers, in this caſe, are but of halt- 
blood. See ConsanGuUiniITY and DESCENT. 

Haur-Merk; a noble, or 6s. 89d. | 

HaLe-Moon, in fortification z an outwork compoſed 
of two faces, forming a ſaliant angle, whoſe gorge 15 
in form of a creſcent or half-moon, whence the name. 

HALI-BEICH, firſt dragoman or interpreter at the 
Grand Signior's court in the 1-7th century, was born of 
Chriſtian parents in Poland; but having been taken by 
the Tartars when he was young, they ſold him to the 
Turks, who brought him up in their religion in the ſe- 
raglio. His name, in his native country, was Boubowſki. 
He learnt many languages, and Sir Paul Ricaut owns he 
was indebted to him for ſeveral things which he relates 
in his Preſent ſtate of the Ottoman empire. He held a 
great correſpondence with the Engliſh, who perſuaded 
him to tranſlate ſome books into the Turkiſn IC 4 
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8 had 2 mind to return, into the boſom of the 
_ ores but died before he Could iaccompliſh 
e dhe defign. Dr Hyde publiſhed his' book OF the li- 
" turgy of the Turks, their pilgrimages 1% Mecca, their 
circumciſion and vifitin of the ſick. iT He tranſlated] the 
catechiſm of the church of England, and the bible, in- 
to the Turkiſh language. The'MS. is lodged in the 
library of Leyden. He wrote likewiſe - a Turkiſh 
graminar IIe ie Its 11153; 5 
HALLETUS, in l See Falco. WL 
HALIFAX, the capital of the !provifice:of Nova 
Scotia in America, fituated in W or 30. N. 
Lat. 44. 45: It was founded in 1749, in order to ſe- 


3 


the French and Indians. It was divided into 35 
ſquares, each containing” 16 lots of 40 by 60 feet; 
one eſtabliſhed church; and one meeting-houſe, and a 
{mail number of houſes out of the regular ſtreets, 
which are 65 feet broad. The town was ſurrounded 
by pickettings, and guarded by forts on the outſide; 
but, huce the commencement of the American troubles, 
it has been very ſtrongly fortified. Along the river 
Chebucto, to the ſouthward of the town, are buildings 
and fiſh-flakes for at leaſt two miles, and to the north- 
ward on the river for about one mile. The plan, 
however, has been greatly improved by the earl of 
Halifax, who Was the original contriver. The pro- 
clamation iſſued for this ſettlement, offered 50 acres of 
land to every ſoldier and failor who would ſettle in that 
part of America, without paying any rent or ray 
any ſervice for ten years, and no more than one ſhil- 
ling per annum for each 50 acres ever afterwards: to 
every ſoldier and failor who had a wife and children, 
ten acres more were added for- every individual of his 
family, and for every increaſe that ſhould afterwards 
happen in the ſame proportion. To each ſubaltern 
officer, $0 acres, and 15 for each of his family; 200 
acres to each enſign; zoo to each lieutenant; 400 to 
each captain; 600 to every officer in rank above a 
captain, and 30 for each of his family. The govern- 
ment alſo engaged to tranſport and maintain the new 
ſettlers for one year at its own expence, and to furniſh 
them with ſuch arms, proviſions, utenfils, implements, 
&c. as ſnould be neceſſary to put them in a way to cul- 
tivate their lands, to build habitations, and to com- 
mence a fiſhery, The ſame conditions were likewiſe 
oltered to all carpenters and other handicraftſmen 
and ſurgeons were offered the ſame conditions with the 
enſigus.— This proclamation was publiſhed-in March, 
and by the month of May 3700 perſons had offered 
themſelves, They accordingly embarked, and eſta» 
bliſhed themſelves in the bay of Chebucto; calling their 
city Zalifax, from the title of their:patron. Before 
the end of October the ſame year, 350 comfortable 
wooden houſes were built, and as many more during 
the winter, — The ſame year in which the ſettlers em- 
barked, the government granted them 40,0001. for 
their expences. In 1750, they granted 57,5821. 178. 
379. for the ſame purpoſe; in 1751, 53,9271. 146. 
49.3 in 752, 61,4921, 198. 443 in 1753, 9446151. 
128. 4d.3 in 1754, 58,447 J. 28.3 and in 1755, 
49,4181, 78. 8d. 

ALIPAX, car] of. See SAVILLE. | 

„ + LIFAX, a town in the welt riding of Yorkſhire 
in England, ſeated wn the river Calder, in W. Long. 
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cure the Britiſh ſettlements there from tke attempts of 


RA IL. 

2. O0. N. Lat. 53. 45. It has the title of an earldom, 
and is very eminent for the clothier. trade. The pariſh 
is ſaid to be the moſt populous, if not the molt ex- 
tenſive, in Englandis for it is above 40: miles in cir- 
cumference; and, beides the mother churchat Halifax, 
and 16 meeting: houſes, has 12 chapels, two of which 
are parochial, What is a little fingular, all the meet- 
ing-houſes here, except the quakers, have bells and 
burying grounds. The woollens ' principally manu- 
factured here, are kerſeys and ſhalloons, Of the for- 
mer'it is affirmed, that one dealer hath ſent by com- 
miſſion 60,000 pounds worth in a year to Holland and 


Hamburgh; ,and of the latter, it is ſaid, 100,600 
pieces are made in this pariſh: yearly. The inhabi - 


tants here, and in the neighbouring towns, are ſo en- 
tirely employed in theſe manufaQuures, that agriculture 
is bur little minded. Moſt of their proviſions of all 
ſorts are brought from the north and eaſt ridings, 
and from Lancaſhire, Cheſhire, Nottinghamſhire, and 
Warwickſhire. The markets are very much crowded 
for the buying and ſelling proviſions and manufactures. 
The cloths, at the firſt erecting of the woollen manu- 
factures in theſe parts, having been frequently ſtolen 
off the tenters in the night, a law was made, by which 
the magiſtrates of Halifax were empowered to paſs 
ſentence on and execute all offenders, if they were ta- 
ken in the fact, or owned it, or if the ſtolen cloth was 
found upon them, provided alſo the crime was com- 
mitted, and the criminal apprehended, within the liber- 
ties of che foreſt of Hardwick. Thoſe found guilty 
were executed in the following manner: an axe was 
drawn by a pulley to the top of a wooden engine, and 
faſtened by a pin, which being pulled out, the axe fell 
down in an inſtant, and did its work. If they had 
ſtole an ox, horſe, or any other beaſt, it was led with 
them to the ſcaffold, and there faſtened by a cord to 
the pin, that held up the axe; and when the ſignal was 

iven by the jurors, who were the firſt burghers with- 
in the ſeveral towns of the foreſt, the beaſt was driven 


away, and the pin plucked out, upon which the axe 


fell and did its office. This ſevere and ſummary courſe 
of juſtice, gave occaſion to a litany, which is (till 
much more frequent in the mouths of the beggars 
and vagrants of theſe parts, than is the common 
prayer, viz. | | 

From Hell, Hull, and Hallifax, good Lord deliver us: 
though neither the engine, nor manner of proceeding 
againſt them, are now in uſe, 
- HALIOTIS, the E£ar-SHELL, a genus of inſets 
belonging to the order of vermes teſtacea. This is an 
animal of the ſnail- kind, with an open ſhell reſembling 
an ear, There are ſeven ſpecies, diſtinguiſhed by the 
figure of their ſhells. See Plate CLVIII. 

HALTTZ, a town of Poland, and capital of a ter- 
ritory of the ſame name, in Red Ruſſia, with a caſtle. 
It is ſeated on the river Neiſter. E. Long. 26. o. 
N. Lat. 49. 20. s 

HALL, in architecture, a large room at the en- 
trance of a fine houſe and palace. Vitruvius mentions 
three kinds of halls; the tetraſtyle, with four columns, 
ſupporting the platfond or ceiling; the Corinthian, 
with columns all round let into the wall, and vaulted 
over; and the Egyptian, which had a periſtyle of in- 
ſulated Corinthian columns, bearing a ſecond order 
with a ceiling. 2 


Halifax 
l 
Hall. 
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Tall The hall is properly the fineſt as well as firſt mem- 
| ber of an apartment; and in the houſes of miniſters of 
—_ magiſtrates, &c. is the place where they diſpatch 
buſineſs, and give audience. In very magnificent 
buildings, where the hall is larger and loftier than or- 
dinary, and placed in the middle of the houſe, it 1s 

called a ſaloon. 

The length of a hall ſhould be at leaſt twice and a 
quarter its breadth; and in great buildings, three 
times its breadth. As to the height of halls, it may 
be two thirds of the breadth; and, if made with an 
arched ceiling, it will be much handſomer, and leſs 
liable to accidents by fire. In this caſe, its height is 
found by dividing its breadth into fix parts, hve of 
which will be the height from the floor to the under 
fide of the key of the arch. Ti | 0 

Hart (Joſeph), an eminent prelate of the church of 
England, was born in 1574, and educated at Cam- 
bridge. He became profeſſor of Rhetoric in that uni- 
verſity, and then ſucceſſively was made rector of Hal- 
ſted in Suffolk, preſented to the living of Waltham 
in Eſſex, made prebendary of Wolverhampton, dean 
of Worceſter, biſhop of Exeter, and laſtly of Nor- 
wich. 

His works teſtify his zeal againſt Popery, and are 
much eſteemed. He lamented the diviſions of the Pro- 
teſtants, and wrote ſomething concerning the means 
of putting an end to them. July 1616, he attended 
the embaſſy of lord Doncaſter into France, and upon 
his return was appointed by his majeſty to be one of 
the divines who ſhould attend him into Scotland. In 

1618 he was ſent to the ſynod of Dort with other di- 

vines, and pitched upon to preach a Latin ſermon be- 
fore that aſſembly. But being obliged to return from 
thence before the ſynod broke up, on account of his 
health, he was by the ſtates preſented with a gold me- 
dal. He wrote, 1. Miſcellaneous epiſtles. 2. Mun- 
dus alter et idem. 3. A juſt cenſure of travellers. 
4. The Chriſtian Seneca. 5. Satires, in fix books. 
6. A century of meditations; and many other works, 
which, beſides the above ſatires, make in all five vo- 
lumes in ſolio and quarto. He died in 1656. 

Hart (John), a poet of diſtinguiſhed learning, was 
born at Durham, and educated at Cambridge, where 
he was eſteemed the brighteſt genius in that univerfi- 
ty. In 1646, when he was but 19 years of age, he 
publiſhed his Fore Vacive, or Eſſays; and the ſame 
year came out his poems. He tranſlated from the 
Greek © Hierocles upon the golden verſes of Pythago- 
ras; before which is an account of the ingenious tranſ- 
lator and his works, by John Davies of Kidwelly. He 
died in 1656, aged 29. 

HALLAGE, a fee or toll paid for cloth brought 
to be ſold in Blackwell- hall, London. | 

HALLAMASS. See ALL-Saiwrs. - 

HALLAND, a country of Sweden, in the iſland 
of Schonen, lying along the ſea-coaſt, at the entrance 
of the Baltic Sea, and oppoſite to Jutland. It is 60 
miles along the coaſt, but is not above 12 in breadth. 
Halmſtadt is the capital town, 


q land. Tt is ſeated on a rich ſoil, 12 miles ſouth-eaſt 
| of Leiceſter, in E. Lon. o. 50. N. Lat. 52. 35. | 

j HALLE, a little diſmantled town of the Auſtrian 

. Netherlands, in Hainault. The church of Notre 
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cited in Haller very great uneaſineſs, and renewed all 


tin languages; but he was chiefly remarkable for his 


HALLATON, a town of Leiceſterſhire, in Eng- 
. fiting, Ruyſch was ſtill alive, and Albinus was riſing 


— 


H A L 
Dame contains an image of the Vir 
great veneration. E. Lon. 3. 15. 


in Mary, held in 


« Lat 50, 


Germany, in the circle of Upper Saxony, and in the 
duchy of Magdeburg, with a famous univerſity and 
ſalt-works. It belongs to the king of Pruſſia; and i; 
ſcated in a pleaſant plain on the river Sale, in E, Lon, 
12. 33. N. Lat. 51. 36. nee 
Hartz, a free and imperial town of Germany 
in Suabia, famous for its ſalt · pits. It is ſeated on the ver 
Kocher, among rocks and mountains, in E. Lon, 10. 
50. N. Lat, 49. 6. in f 
HALLEIN, a town of Germany, in the circle of 
Bavaria, and archbiſhopric of Saltſburg ; ſeated on 
the river Saltza,- among the mountains, wherein are 
mines of ſalt, which are the chief riches of the town 
and country. E. Lon. 12. 15. N. Lat. 47. 33. 
HALLELUJA, a word fignifying * Praiſe the 
Lord.” The ſinging hallelvja, (firſt introduced into 
the church-ſervice by St Jerom), was a ſort of invita- 
tory, or call to each other, to praiſe the Lord. St 
Auſtin ſays, that in ſome churches it was ſung only 
on Eafter-day, and the 50 days of Pentecoſt ; but that 
even in thoſe churches where it was moſt in uſe, it was 
never uſed in the time of Lent, ; 
HALLER (Albert Van), an eminent phyſician, 
was born at Bern, on the 16th of October 1708. He 
was the ſon of an advocate, of conſiderable eminenke 
in his profeſſion. His father had a numerous family, 
and Albert was the youngeſt of five ſons. From the 
firſt period of his education, he ſhewed a very great 
genius for literature of every kind: to forward the pro- 
greſs of his ſtudies, his father took into his family a 
private tutor, named Abraham Billodz ; and ſuch was 
the diſcipline exerted by this pedagogue, that the ac- 
cidental fight of him, at any future period of life, ex- 


his former terrors. 

According to the accounts which are given us, 
the progreſs of Haller's ſtudies, at the earlieſt periods 
of life, was rapid almoſt beyond belief. When other 
children were beginning only to read, he was ſtudying 
Bayle and Moreri; and at nine years of age he was 
able to tranſlate, Greek, and was beginning the ſtudy 
of Hebrew. Not long aſter this, however, the courſe 
of his education was ſomewhat interrupted by the death 
of his father; an event which happened when he was 
in the 13th year of his age. After this he was ſent 
to the public ſchool at Bern, where he exhibited many 
ſpecimens of early and uncommon genius. He was 


diſtinguiſhed for his knowledge in the Greek and La- 


poctical genius: and his eſſays of this kind, which 
were publiſhed in the German language, were read 
and admired throughout the whole empire. 
In the 16th year of his age, he began the ſtudy of 
medicine at Tubingen, Ra a thoſe eminent teacher 
Duvernoy and Camerarius; and continued there for the 
ſpace of two years, when the great reputation of the 
juſtly celebrated Boerhaave drew him to Leyden. Nor 
was this diſtinguiſhed teacher the only man from whole 
ſuperior abilities he had there an opportunity of pro- 


into fame. Animated by ſuch examples, he ſpent - 
the day, and the greateſt part of the night, 3 N 
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H A L 
tenſe ſtudy; and the proficiency which he 
ray him univerſal Noa both from his 
teachers and fellow-ſtudents. | Ys 
From Holland, in the year 1727, he came to Eng- 
land, Here, however, his ſtay was but ſhort; and it 
was rather his intention to viſit the illuſtrious men of 
that period, than to proſecute his ftudies at London. 
He formed connexions with ſome of the moſt eminent 
of them. He was honoured with the friendſhip of 
Douglas and Cheſelden; and he met with a reception 
roportioned to his merit from Sir Hans Sloane, preti- 
dent of the Royal Society. After his viſit to Britain, 
he went to France; and there, under thoſe eminent ma- 
ters, Winſlow and Le Dran, with the latter of whom 
he relided during his Ray in Paris, be had opportuni- 
ties of Eyoſecuting . which he had not before 
enjoyed. But the zeal of our young anatomiſt was 
greater than the prejudices of the people at that pe- 
rod, even in the enlightened city of Paris, could ad- 
mit of. An information being lodged againſt him to 
the police for diſſecting dead bodies, he was obliged 
to cut ſhort his anatomical inveſtigations by a preci- 
pitate retreat, Still, however, intent on the farther 
proſecution of his ſtudies, he went to Baſil, where he 
became a pupil to the celebrated Bernoulli. 
Thus improved and inftruted by the lectures of the 
mol diſtinguiſhed teachers of that period, by uncom- 
mon natural abilities, and by unremitting induſtry, 
he returned to the place of his nativity in the 26th 
year of his age. Not Jong after this, he offered him- 
{elf a candidate, firſt for the office of phyſician to an 
hoſpital, and afterwards for a profeſſorſhip. But nei- 
ther the character which he had before he left his na- 
tive country, nor the fame which he had acquired and 
ſupported while abroad, were ſufficient to combat the 
intereſt oppoſed to him. He was diſappointed in both; 
and it was even with difficulty that he obtained, in the 
following year, the appointment of keeper of a pub- 
lic library at Bern. The exerciſe of this office was 
mdced by no means ſuited to his great abilities: but 
it was agreeable to him, as it afforded him an oppor- 
tunity for that extenfive reading by which he has been 
lo juttly diſtinguiſhed. 
The negle& of his merit which marked his firſt out- 
let, neither diminiſhed his ardour for medical purfuits, 
nor detracted from his reputation either at home or 
abroad. And ſoon after he was nominated a profeſſor 
in the univerſity of Gottingen, by king George II. 
The duties of this important office he diſcharged, with 
no leſs honour to himſelf than advantage to the pu- 
ble, for the ſpace of ſeventeen years; and it afford- 
ed him an ample field' for the exertion-of thoſe great 
talents which he poſſeſſed. Extenſively acquainted 
vith the ſentiments of others reſpecting the economy 
of the human body, ftruck with the diverſity of opi- 
nions which they held, and ſenſible that the only means 
of inveſtigating truth was by careful and candid ex- 
periment, heundertook the arduous taſk of exploring the 
phznomena of human nature from the original ſource. 
* theſe purſuits he was no leſs induſtrious than ſucceſs- 
al, and there was hardly any function of the body on 
wer his experiments did not reflect either a new or a 
rongerlight. Nor was it long neceſſary for him, in this 
arduous undertaking, to labour alone. The example of 


the preceptor inſpired his pupils with the ſpirit of in- 
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duſtrious exertion. Zinn, Zimmerman, Caldani, and Haller 
many others, animated by a generous emulation, la- 

boured with indefatigable induſtry to proſecute and to 

perfect the diſcoveries of their great maſter. And the 

mutual exertion of the teacher and his ſtudents, not 

only tended to forward the progreſs of medical ſcience, 

but placed the philoſophy of the human body on a 

more ſure, and an almoſt entirely new baſis. 

Bat the labours of Dr Haller, during his reſidence 
at Gottingen, were by no means confined to any one 
department of ſcience, He was not more anxious to 
be. an improver himſelf, than to inſtigate others to ſi- 
milar purſuits. To him, the Anatomical Theatre, 
the School of Midwifery, the Chirurgical Society, and 
the Royal Academy of Sciences, at Gottingen, owe 
their origin. Such diſtinguiſhed merit cls not fail 
to meet with a ſuitable reward from the ſovereign un- 
der whoſe protection he then taught. The king of 
Great Britain not only honoured him with every mark 
of attention which he himſelf could beſtow, but pro- 
cured him alſo letters of nobility from the emperor. 
On the death of Dillenius, he had an offer of the pro- 
fellorſhip of botany at Oxford; the ſtates of Holland 
invited him to the ehair of the younger Albinus ; the 
king of Pruſſia was anxious that he ſhould be the ſuc- 
ceſſor of Maupertuis at Berlin. Marſhal Keith wrote 
to him in the name of-his ſovereign, offering him the 
chancellorſhip of the univerſity of Halle, vacant by 
the death of the celebrated Wolff. Count Orlow in- 
vited him to Ruſſia, in the name of his miſtreſs the 
empreſs, offering him a diſtinguiſhed place at St Pe- 
terſburgh. The king of Sweden conferred on him an 
unſolicited honour, by raiſing him to the rank of 
knighthood of the order of the polar ſtar ; and the 
emperor of Germany did him the honour of a perſon- 
nal vifit, during which he thought it no degradation 
of his character to paſs ſome time with him in the 
moſt familiar converſation. 

Thus honoured by ſovereigns, revered by men of 
literature, and eſteemed by all Europe, he had it in 
his power to have held the higheſt rank in the republic 
of letters. Yet, declining all the tempting offers which 
were made to him, he continued at Gottingen, anxiouſ- 
ly endeavouring to extend the riſing fame of that me- 
dical ſchool. But after ſeventeen years reſidence in 
that univerſity, an ill ſtate of health rendering him 
leſs fit for the duties of the important office which he 
held, he ſolicited and obtained permiſſion from the re- 

ency of Hanover to return to his native city of Bern, 
His fellow-citizens, who might at firſt have fixed him 
among themſelves, with no leſs honour than advantage 
to their city, were now as ſenſible as others of his 
ſuperior merit. A penſion was ſettled upon him for 
life, and he was nominated at different times to fill 
the moſt important offices in the ſtate. Theſe occyu- 
pations, however, did not diminiſh his ardour for 
uſeful improvements. He was the firſt preſident, as 
well as the greateſt promoter, of the Oeconomical So- 
ciety at Bern; and he may be conſidered as the father 
and founder of the Orphan- hoſpital of that city. De- 
clining health, however, reſtrained his exertions in the 
more active ſcenes of life, and for many years he was 
confined entirely to his own houſe. Even this, how- 
ever, could not put a period to his utility: for, with 
indefatigable induſtry he continued his favourite em- 


ployment. 
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which happened in the 7oth year of his age, on the 
12th of December 1777. His Elementa Phyſtologie 
and Bibliotheca Medicine, will afford, to lateſt poſte- 
rity, undeniable proofs of his indefatigable induſtry, 
penetrating genius, and ſolid judgment. But he was 
not leſs diſtinguiſhed as a philoſopher, than beloved as 
a man; and he was not more eminent for his improve- 
ment in every department of medical ſcience, than for 
his piety to God, and benevolence to all mankind. 
HALLEY (Dr Edmund), an eminent aſtronomer, 
was the only ſon of a ſoap-boiler in London, and was 
born in 1656. He firſt applied himſelf to the ſtudy 
of the languages and ſciences, but at length gave him- 
ſelf up wholly to that of aſtronomy. In 1676 he went 
to the iſland of St Helena to complete the catalogue 
of fixed ſtars, by the addition of thoſe that lie near 
the ſouth pole; and having delineated a planiſphere, 
in which he laid them all down in their exact places, 
he returned to England in 1678. In the year 1680 
he took what is called the grand tour, accompanied 
by his friend the celebrated Mr Nelſon. In the mid- 
way between Calais and Paris, Mr Halley had a fight 
of a remarkable comet, as it then appeared a ſecond 
time that year, in its return from the ſun. He had 
the November before ſeen it in its deſcent; and now 
haſtened to complete his obſervations upon it, in view- 
ing it from the royal obſervatory of France. His de- 
fign in this part of his tour was, to ſettle a friendly 
correſpondence between the two royal aſtronomers of 
Greenwich and Paris, and in the mean time to im- 
rove himſelf under ſo great a maſter as Caſſini. From 
thence he went to Italy, where he ſpent great part of 
the year 168 1; but his affairs calling him home, he 
returned to England. In 1683, he publiſhed his Theory 
of the variation of the magnetical compaſs ; in which he 
ſuppoſes the whole globe of the earth to be a great 
magnet, with four magnetical poles, or points of at- 
traction: but afterwards thinking that this theory 
was liable to great exceptions, he procured an appli- 
cation to be made to king William, who appointed 
him commander of the Paramour pink, with orders 
to ſeck by obſervations the diſcovery of the rule of 
variations, and to lay down the longitudes and 
latitudes of his majeſty's ſettlements in America.— 
He ſet out on this attempt on the 24th of Novem- 
ber 1698 : but having croſſed the line, his men grew 
ſickly ; and his lieutenant mutinying, he returned 
home in June 1699. Having got the heutenant tried 
and caſhiered, he ſet ſail a ſecond time in Septem- 
ber following, with the ſame ſhip, and another of leſs 
bulk, of which he had alſo the command. He now 
traverſed the vaſt Atlantic ocean from one hemiſphere 
to the other, as far as the ice would permit him to goz 
and having made his obſervations at St Helena, Braſil, 
Cape Verd, Barbadoes, the Madeiras, the Canaries, the 
coalt of Barbary, and many other latitudes, arrived in 
September 1700; and the next year publiſhed a general 
chart, ſhewing at one view the variation of the com- 
paſs in all thoſe places. Captain Halley, as he was 


now called, had been at home little more than half a 


year, when he was ſent by the king to obſerve the 
courſe of the tides, with the longitude and latitude of 
the principal head-lands in the Britiſh channel ; which 
having executed with his uſual expedition and accura- 
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Halley. ployment of writing till within a few days of his death; 
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cy, he publiſhed à large map of the Briti: 
Soon after, the — of 15 ermany lee 
make a convenient harbour for ſhippirg in theAdritic 
Captain Halley was ſent by queen Anne to view * 
two ports on the coaſt of Dalmatia. He embarked 
on the 22d of November 1782 paſſed over to Hol 
land; and going through Germany to Vienna, he . 
ceeded to Iſtria: but the Dutch oppoſing the delgn, 
it was laid aſide; yet the emperor made him a * 
of a rich eee from his finger, and deer 
him with a letter of recommendation, written with 
his own hand, to queen Anne. Preſently after his 
return, he was ſent again on the ſame buſineſs; when 
pong thro? Hanover, he ſupped with king George! 
then electoral prince, and his ſiſter the queen of Pruf. 
fia. . On his arrival at Vienna, he was the ſafe even. 
ing preſented to the emperor, who ſent his chief engi. 
neer to atteud him to Iftria, where they repaired * 
added new fortifications to thoſe of Trieſte. 

Mr Halley returned to England in 1703; and the 
ſame year was made profeſſor of geometry in the uni- 
verſity of Oxford, in the room of Dr Wallis, and had 
the wid hg of doctor of laws conferred on him by that 
univerſity; He is (aid to have 10ſt the profeſſorſhip of 
aſtronomy in that city, becauſe he would not profeſs 
his belief of the Chriſtian religion. He was ſcarcely - 
ſettled at Oxford, when he began to tranſlate into La- 
tin from the Arabic, Apollonius de ſectione rationis ; 
and to reſtore the two books De ſectione ſpatii of the 
fame author, which are loſt, from the account given 
of them by Pappius; and he publiſhed the whole work 
in 1706. Afterwards he had a ſhare in preparing for 
the preſs Apollonius's Conics ; and ventured to ſupply 
the whole eighth book, the original of which is alſo 
loſt. He likewiſe added Serenus on the ſection of the 
cylinder, and cone, printed from the original Greek, 
with a Latin tranſlation, and publiſhed the whole in 
folio. In 1713, he was made ſecretary of the Royal 
Society; in 1720, he was appointed the king's aſtro- 
nomer at the royal obſcrvatory at Greeawich, in the 
room of Mr Flamſtead ; and, in 1729, was choſen as 
a foreign member of the Academy of Sciences at Pa- 
ris. He died at Greenwich in 1742. His principal 
works are, 1. Catalogus flellarum auſtraliorum. 2. 
Tabule aftronomice. 3. An abridgment of the a- 
ſtronomy of comets, &. We are alſo indebted to 
him for the publication of ſeveral of the works of the 
great Sir Iſaac Newton, who had a particular friend. 
ſhip for him, and to whom he frequently communicated 
his diſcoveries. 

HaLLevy's Quadrant. See QUADRANT. 

HALLIARDS, the ropes or tackles uſually em- 
ployed to hoiſt or lower any fail upon its reſpectise 
maſt or ſtay. See Jears. 

HALMOTE, or Hartimors, is the ſame with 
what we now call a court-baron, the word implying 2 
meeting of the tenants of the ſame hall or manor. The 
name is ſtill retained at Luſton, and other places in 
Herefordſhire. See More. 

HALMSTADT. See HermsTapr. 

HALSTEAD, town of Eſſex, in England, feat- 
ed on the river Coln, in E. Lon. o. 45. N. Lat. 51. 
55. It has an old church,. the ſteeple of which 
was once burnt down by lightning, but rebuilt at the 


expence of an individual, (Robert Fiſke, ela). 7%* 
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go town conſiſts of about 600 pretty good houſes, and 
is ſituated on a riling ground, but the ſtreets are not 
m. paved, The inhabitants are about 4000 in number. 
—— Here is a good manufaQtory of ſays, bays, calliman- 
coes, &c. alſo a good free-ſchool] for 40 boys, and a 
very antique Bridewell. 

HALO, or Coroxa, in natural hiſtory, a coloured 
circle appearing round the body of the ſun, moon, or 
any of the large ſtars. See Corona. 

HALT, in war, a pauſe or ſtop in the march of a 
military body. — Some derive the word from the Latin 
halitus, breath; it being a frequent occaſion of halt- 
ivg to take breath: others from a/to, becauſe in halt- 
ing they raiſed their pikes on end, &c. 
HALTERISTUZ, in antiquity, a kind of players 
at diſcus; denominated from a peculiar kind of diſcus 
called by the Greeks «are, and by the Latins Halter. 
See Discus. 

Some take the diſcus to have been a leaden weight 
or ball which the vaulters bore in their hands, to ſe— 
cure and keep themſelves the more ſteady in their leap- 
ing. Others will have the halter to be a Jump or maſs of 
lead or ſtone, with an hold or handle fixed to it, by 
which it might be carried; and that the halteri/te 
were thoſe who exerciſed themſelves in removing theſe 
maſſes from place to place. 

Hier, Mercurialis, in his treatiſe De arte gymnaſti- 
ca, |. ii. c. 12. diſtinguiſnes two kinds of halterifte ; 
for though there was but one halter, there were two 
ways of applying it. The one was to throw or pitch 
it in a certain manner; the other only to hold it out at 
arm's-end, and in this poſture to give themſelves di- 
vers motions, ſwinging the hand backwards and for- 
wards, according to the engraven figures thereof given 
us by Mercurialis.—The halter was of a cylindrical 
houre, ſmaller in the middle, where it was held, by 
one diameter, than at the two ends. It was above a 
foot long, and there was one for each hand : it was 
either of iron, ſtone, or lead. 

Galen, De tuend. valetud. lib. i. v. & vi. ſpeaks of 
this exerciſe, and ſhews of what uſe it is in purging 
the body of peccant humours ; making it equivalent 
both to purgation and phlebotomy. 

_ HALTWHISTLE, a town of Northumberland, 
in England, ſituated in E. Lon. 2. o. N. Lat. 55. o. 
It is pretty well built, and affords good entertainment 
for travellers. 

HALYMOTE, properly fignifies an holy or eccleſi- 
aſtical court. See HaLmoTE. 

There is a court held in London by this name be- 
fore the Lord-Mayor and ſheriffs, for regulating tlie 
bakers, It was anciently held on Sunday next before 
St Thomas's day, and for this reaſon called the Haly- 
mite, or Holy-court. 
HALYWERCFOLK, in old writers, were per- 
ons who enjoyed land, by the pious ſervice of repair- 
ing ome church, or defending a ſepulchre. 

3 word alſo ſignified ſuch perſons in the dioceſe 
| - Durham, as held their lands to defend the corps of 

b Cuthbert, and who from thence claimed the privilege 

not being forced to go out of the biſhopric. 
ln Saxon word uſed for “ a place of dwell- 

$5 a village or town: hence the termination of 


ome of ; 
Vor. 8 towns, Nottingham, Buckingham, VC. 
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Alſo a home cloſe, or little narrow meadow, is called __ 
a ham. 3 

Hau, in cookery, the leg of a hog, ſeaſoned and dried. Hawame 5. 

To ſalt a ham in imitation of thoſe of Weſtphalia: 
Let the ham be of young pork ; ſprinkle it with ſalt 
for one day, that it may fetch out the blood; then 
wipe it dry, and rub it with the following mixture : 
Take a pound of brown ſugar, half a pound of ſalt- 
petre, half a pint of bay-ſalt, and three pints of com- 
mon falt ; ſtir theſe together in an iron-pan over the fire 
till they are pretty hot, and then rub the leg of pork 
with it : let it lie three weeks in this ſalting, frequent- 
ly turning it, and then dry it in a chimney, 

Ham, a city of Germany, in the circle of Welt- 
phalia, capital of the county of Mark, and ſubje& to 
the king of Pruſſia. It is ſeated on the river Lippe, 
on the 33 of Munſter. The adjacent country a- 
bounds in corn, hemp, and flax; and the inhabitants 
get a good deal of money by travellers. It was for- 
merly a hanſe- town, but is now reduced. E. Lon. 7. 
53. N. Lat. 51. 42. 

AM, a town of Picardy, in France, ſeated on the 
river Somme, among marſhes. - It has three pariſhes, 
and there is here a round tower whoſe walls are 36 
feet thick. It was taken by the Spaniards in 1557, 
but reſtored by treaty. E. Lon. 3. 9. N. Lat. 49. 45. 

HAMADAN. See Amapan. | 

HAMADRYADS, in Heathen theology, certain 
rural deities; being nymphs of the woods, whoſe fate 
depended upon certain trees, together with which they 
were ſuppoſed both to be born and to die. 

HAMAH, a town of Turky in Aſia, in Syria, ſi- 
tuated in E. Lon. 36. 15. N. Lat. 35. 15. By ſome 
travellers it is corruptly called Amar! and Amant. 
Some miltake it for the ancient Apamea; but this is 
now called 4/amiyah, and is ſituated a day's journey 
from Hamah. Hamah is fituated among hills, and has 
a caſtle ſeated on a hill. It has all along been a con- 
ſiderable place, and in the 13th century had princes 
of its own, It is very large, and being ſeated on the 
aſcent of a hill, the houſes riſe above one another, and 
make a fine appearance. It is, however, like moſt 
other towns under the Turkiſh government, going to 
decay. Many of the houſes are half ruined; but 
thoſe which are ſtill ſtanding, as well as the moſques 
and caſtle, have their walls built of black and white 
ſtones, diſpoſed in ſuch manner as to form various fi- 
gures. The river Aſſi, the ancient Orontes, runs by 
the fide of the caſtle, and fills the ditches round it, 
which are cut very deep into the rock. This river, 
leaving the caſtle, paſſes through the town from ſouth 
to north, and has a bridge over it, though it is pret- 
ty broad. In its courſe through the town it turns 18 
great wheels, called by the natives ſat, which raiſe 
great quantities of water to a conſiderable height, and 
throw it into canals ſupported by arches, by which 
means it is conveyed into the gardens and fountains. 
There are ſome pretty good bazars or market-places 
in Hamah, where there is a trade for linen, which is 
manufaQured there, and ſent to Tripoli to be export- 
ed into Europe. 

HAMAMELIS, wiren HAZEL; a genus of the 
digynia order, belonging to the tetrandria claſs of 
plants. There is but one ſpecics, a native of Virgi- 

20 B | nia. 


Hambden, nia. 
Hamburg. three or four feet high ; oval, indented, alternate leaves, 


H A M 
Tt hath a ſhrubby or woody ſtem, branching 


reſembling thoſe of common hazel ; and flowers grow- 
ing in cluſters from the joints of the young branches, 
but not ſucceeded by ſeeds in this country. The plant 
is hardy, and is admitted as a variety in our gardens z 
but its flowers are more remarkable for their appearing 
in November and December, when the leaves are fall- 
en, than for their beauty. It may be propagated ei- 
ther by ſeeds or layers. 

HAMBDEN (Jobn), a celebrated patriot, deſcend- 
ed of the ancient family of Hambden in Buckingham- 
ſnire, was born in 1594. From the vuniverlity he went 
to the inns of court, where he made a conſiderable 
progreſs in the ſtudy of the law. He was choſen to 
ſerve in the parliament which began at Weſtminſter 
February 5th 1626; and ſerved in all the ſucceeding 
parliaments in the reign of Charles I. In 1636 he 
became univerſally known, by his refuſal to pay ſhip- 
money, asbeing anillegal tax ; upon which he was pro- 
ſecuted, and his carriage throughout this tranſaction 
gained him a great character. When the long parlia- 
ment began, the eyes of all men were fixed on him as 
their pater patri. On January 3d 1642, the king 
ordered articles of high treaſon and other miſdemea- 
nours to be prepared againſt Lord Kimbolton, Mr 
Hambden, and four other members of the Houſe of 
Commons, and went to that houſe to ſeize them: but 
they were then retired. Mr Hambden afterwards 
made a ſpeech in the houſe to clear himſelf of the 
charge laid againſt him. In the beginning of the wars 
he commanded a regiment of foot, and did good ſer- 
vice to the parliament at the battle of Edge-hill. He 
received a mortal wound in an engagement with Prince 
Rupert, in Chalgrave-field in Oxfordſhire, and died in 
1643. He is faid to have had the art of Socrates to a 

eat degree, of interrogating, and, under the notion 
of doubts, inſinuating objections, ſo that he infuſed 
his own opinions into thoſe from whom he pretended to 
learn and receive them. He was, ſay his pauegyriſts, a 
very wiſe man, and of great parts; and poſſeſſed of the 
moſt abſolute ſpirit of popularity to govern the people, 
that ever was in any country : He was maſter over all his 
appetites and paſſions, and had thereby a very great a- 
ſcendant over other mens“: He was of an induſtry 
and vigilance never to be tired out, of parts not to be 
impoſed upon by the moſt ſubtile, and of courage e- 
qual to his beſt parts. 

HAMBURG, an imperial city of Germany, ſeated 
in E. Lon. 9..40. N. Lat. 54. o. Its name is deri- 
ved from the old German word Hamme, ſignifying a 
wood, and Burg, a caſtle; and ſtands on the north-fide 
of the river Elbe. This river is not leſs than four 
miles broad oppoſite the city. It forms two ſpacious 
harbours, and likewiſe runs through moft part of it 
in canals. It flows above Hamburg many miles; but 
when the tide is accompanied with north-weſt winds, 
a great deal of damage is done by the inundations oc- 
6 an? thereby. There are a great many bridges 
over the canals, which are moſtly on a level with the 
ſtreets, and ſome of them have houſes on both ſides. 
In the year 833, Ludovicus Pius erected Hamburg 
Grft into a biſhopric, and afterwards into an archbi- 


thopric ; and Adolphus III. duke of Saxony, among 
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many other great privileges, granted it the right of Hamburg 
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fiſhing in the Elbe, eight miles above and below the 
city, The kings of Denmark, ſince they have ſuc. 
ceed to the counts of Holſtein, have continually claim. 
ed the ſovereignty of this place, and often compelled 
the citizens to pay large ſums to purchaſe the cook. 
mation of their liberties. Nay, it has more than once 
paid homage to the king of Denmark ; who, notwith. 
ſtanding, keeps a miniſter here with credentials, which 
is a fort of acknowledgment of its independency and 
ſovereignty. Though Hamburg has been conſtantly 
ſummoned to the diet of the empire ever ſince the year 
1618, when it was declared a free imperial city, by a 
decree of the aulic council; yet it waves this privilege, 
in order to keep fair with Denmark. The emperor 
ſeveral other emperors, and the privilege is now exer- 
and filver money; and the emperor Frederic J. ex. 
empted the citizens from paying any tolls on the Elbe, 
By their fituation among a number of poor princes, the 
Hamburghers are continually expoſed to their rapa- 
ciouſneſs, eſpecially that of the Danes, who have 
extorted vaſt ſums from them. The city is very popu- 
lous, in proportion to its bulk; for though one may 
walk with eaſe round the ramparts in two hours, yet 
it contains, excluſive of Jews, at leaſt 100,000 inhabi- 
tants. Here are a great many charitable foundations, 
the regulations of which are greatly admired by fo- 
reigners. All perſons found begging in the ſtreets are 
committed to the houſe of correction to hard labour, 
ſuch as the raſping of Brazil and other kinds of wood. 
There is an hoſpital into which unmarried women 
may be admitted for a ſmall ſum, and comfortably 
maintained during the reſidue of their lives. The 
number of hoſpitals in this place is greater in propor- 
tion to its bigneſs, than in any other Proteſtant city 
in Europe. The revenue of the orphan-houſc alone 


is ſaid to amount to between 50 and 60,0001. There 


is a large ſumptuous hoſpital for receiving poor tra- 
vellers that fall fick. In one of their work-houſes or 
houſes of correction, thoſe who have not performed 
their taſk are hoiſted up in a baſket over the table in 
the common-hall while the reſt are at dinner, that 
they may be tantalized with the ſight and ſmell of 
what they cannot taſte. The eſtabliſhed religion of 
Hamburgh is Lutheraniſm; as for the Calviniſts and 
the Roman-catholics, they go to the ambaſſadors cha- 
pels to celebrate their divine ſervice and worſhip. 
They have here what they call a private confeſſion, 
previous to the holy communion, which differs in no- 
thing from that of the church of Epgland, and the 
abſolution is the ſame, only the wi of the people 
here are forced to give a fee to the prieſt on theſe oc- 
caſions. Their churches, which are ancient large fabrics, 
are open thoroughfares, and in ſome of them there are 
bookſellers-ſhops. The pulpit of St Catharine's is of 
marble, curiouſly carved and adorned with figures and 
other ornaments of gold; and its organ, reckoned one 
of the beſt in Europe, has Gooo pipes. The cathedral 
is very ancient, and its tower leans as if juſt going to 
fall; yet, on account of the ſingularity and beauty 0 
its architecture, the danger attending it has been hi- 
therto overlooked. There is till a dean and chapter 
belonging to this church, though ſecularized; trom 


whoſe court there lies no appeal, but to the imperial 
| chamber 
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carii immuness beſides others who are under the juriſ- 
ig ion of the city. The cathedral, with the chapter, 
and a number of houſes belonging to them, are under 
the immediate protection of his Britannic majeſty as 
duke of Bremen, who diſpoſes of the prebends that fall 
in x months of the year, not ſucceſſively, but alter- 
nately with the chapter. Hamburgh is almoſt of a 
circular form, and fix miles in compaſs. It has fix 

ates, and three entrances by water, viz. two from 
the Elbe and one from the Alſter, being divided into 
the old and new, which are ſtrongly fortified with 
moats, ramparts, baſtions, and out-works. The ram- 

arts are very lofty, and planted with trees; and of 
fuch a breadth, that ſeveral carriages may go a-breaſt. 
In the new town, towards Altena, are ſeveral ſtreets 
of mean houſes inhabited by Jews. Through that en- 
trance from the Elbe called the lower Baum, pals all 
ſhips going to or coming from ſea, Every morning 
at the opening of it is ſeen a multitude of boats and 
ſmall barks, whoſe cargoes conſiſt of milk, fruits, and 
all kinds of provifions, ruſhing in at the ſame time. 
There are ſome fine chimes here, eſpecially thoſe of 
St Nicholas, which play every morning early, at one 
o'clock in the afternoon, and on all feftivals and ſo- 
lemnities. The other public ſtructures in this city, 
beſides the churches, make no great appearance: how- 
ever, the yard, arſenal, and two armories, are well 
worth ſeeing. There are ſeveral convents or cloiſters 
ſtill remaining; which having been ſecularized, are 
now poſſeſſed by the Lutherans. One of them holds 
its lands by this tenure, That they offer a glaſs of 
« wine to every malefactor who is carried by it for 
« execution.” There is a fine exchange, though in- 
ferior to that of London. It is the cuſtom of Ham- 
burgh, that a citizen, when he dies, mult leave the 
tenth of his eſtate to the city; and foreigners, not 
naturalized, muſt pay a certain ſum annually for li- 
berty to trade, 'The common carts here are only a 
long pulley laid upon an axle-tree between two wheels, 
and drawn not by horſes, but by men, of whom a dozen 
or more are ſometimes linked to theſe machines, with 
ſlings acroſs their ſhoulders. Such of the ſenators, 
principal elders, divines, regular phyſicians, and gra- 
duates in law, as aſſiſt at funerals, have a fee. The 
hangman's houſe is the common priſon for all male- 
actors; on whom ſentence is always paſſed on Friday, 
and on Monday they are executed. As, by their laws, 
no criminal is puniſhable unleſs he plead guilty, they 
have hive different kinds of torture to extort ſuch con- 
icon, The government of this city is lodged in the 
ſenate and three colleges of burghers. The former is 
veſted with almoſt every act of ſovereignty, except that 
of laying taxes and managing the finances, which are 
the prerogatives of the latter. The magiſtracy is com- 
poſed of four burgo-maſters, four ſyndics, and 24 alder- 
men, of whom ſome are lawyers and ſome merchants. 
Any perſon elected into the magiſtracy, anddeclining the 
office, muſt depart the place. No burgher is admitted 
udo any of the colleges, unleſs he dwells in a houſe of 
ra own within the city, and is poſſeſſed of 1000 rix- 

ollars in ſpecie, over and above the ſum for which the 

oute may be mortgaged; or 2000 in moveable goods, 
"ithin the juriſdiction of the ſame. For the admini- 
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ſtration of juſtice, here are ſeveral inferior courts, from 
which an appeal lies to the Obergericht, or high court, 
and from that to the aulic council and other imperial 
colleges. For naval cauſes here is a court of admi- 
ralty, which, jointly with the city-treaſury, is alſo 
charged with the care of the navigation of the Elbe, 
from the city to the river's mouth. In conſequence 
of this, 100 large buoys, ſome white, others black, are 
kept conſtantly floating in the river in ſummer; but in 
winter, inſtead of ſome of them, there are machines, like 
thoſe called zce-beacons, to point out the ſhoals and flats. 
Subordinate to the admiralty is a company of pilots; 
and at the mouth of the Elbe is, or at leaſt ought to 
be, a veſſel always riding, with pilots ready to put on 
board the ſhips. At the mouth of the river alſo is a 
ow harbour, called Cuxhaven, belonging to Ham- 
urgh; a light-houſe; and ſeveral beacons, ſome of 
them very large. For defraying the expence of theſe, 
certain tolls and duties were formerly granted by the 
emperors to the city. Beſides the Elbe, there is a 
canal by which a communication is opened with the 
Trave, and thereby with Lubeck and the Baltic, with» 
out the hazard, trouble, and expence of going about 


by the Sound. The trade of Hamburgh is exceeding 


great, in exporting all the commodities and manufac- 
tures of the ſeveral cities and ſtates of Germany, and 
ſupplying them with whatever they want from abroad. 
Its exports conſiſt of linens of ſeveral forts and coun- 
tries; as lawns, diapers, Oſnaburgs, dowlas, &c. linen» 
yarn, tin-plates, iron, braſs and ſteel] wire, clap-board, 
pipe-ftaves, wainſcot-boards, oak-plank and timber, 
kid-ſkins, corn, beerin great quantities, with flax, honey, 
wax, aniſeed, linſeed, drugs, wine, tobacco, and metals. 
Its principal imports are the woollen manufaQures and 
other goods of Great Britain, to the amount of ſeve- 
ral hundred thouſand pounds a-year: they have alſo a 
great trade with Spain, Portugal, and Italy, which is 
carried on moſtly in Engliſh bottoms, on account of 
their Mediterranean paſſes. Their whale-fiſhery is 


alſo very conſiderable, 50 or 60 ſhips being generally 


ſent out every year in this trade. Add to theſe a va- 
riety of manufaQures, which are performed here with 
great ſucceſs ; the chief of which are, ſugar-baking, 
calico-printing, the weaving of damaſks, brocades, 
velvets, and other rich filks. The inland trade of 
Hamburgh is ſuperior to that of any in Europe, un- 
leſs perhaps we ſhould except that of Amſterdam and 
London. There is a paper publiſhed here at tated times, 
called the Preiſcourant,ſpecifying the courſe of exchange, 
with the price which every commodity and merchan- 
diſe bore laſt upon the exchange. There is alſo a board 
of trade, erected on purpoſe for the advancing every 
project for the improvement of commerce. Another 
reat advantage to the merchants is, the bank eſta- 
bliſhed in 1619, which has a flouriſhing credit. To 
ſupply the poor with corn at alow price, = are public 
granaries, in which great quantities of grain are laid 
up. By charters from ſeveral emperors, the Ham- 
burghers have a right of coinage, which they actually 
exerciſe, The Engliſh merchants, or Hamburgh com- 
pany, as it 1s called, enjoy great privileges; 2 they 
hold a court with particular powers, and a juriſdiction 
among themſelves, and have a church and miniſter of 
their own. — This city has a diſtrict belonging to it of 
conſiderable extent, Which abounds with excellent pa- 
20 B 2 ſtures, 
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Har burg ſtures, intermixed with ſeveral large villages and noble - 


Hamilton. 
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ceeded by M. Varignon. 


mens ſeats. A ſmall bailiwie, called Bergedorf, belongs 
to this city and Lubeck.—Though Hanbergh has 
an vndoubted right to a ſeat in the diet of the empire, 


yet as ſhe pays no contributions to the military cheft 


iu time of war, and is alſo unwilling to draw upon 
herſelf the reſentment of Denmark, ſhe makes no uſe 
of that privilege. There is a ſchola illuſiris or gym- 
nahum here, well endowed, with fix able profeſſors, 
who read lectures in it as at the univerſities. There 
are alſo ſeveral free ſchools, and a great number of 
libraries, public and private. The public cellar of 
this town has always a prodigious ſtock and vent of 
old bock, which brings in a conſiderable revenue to 
the late. Beſides the militia, or trained bands, there 
is an eſtabliſhment of regular forces, conſiſting of 12 
companies of infantry, and one troop of dragoons, 
under the commandant, who 18 uſually a foreigner, 
and one who has diſtinguiſhed himſelf in the ſervice, 
There is alſo an artillery company, and a night-guard ; 
the laſt of which is poſted at night all over the city, 
and calls the hours. 

HAMEL (John Baptiſte du), a very learned 
French philoſopher and writer in the 17th ceutury. 
At 18 he wrote a treatiſe, in which he explained in a 
very ſimple manner, Theodoſius's three books of 
Spherics; to which he added a tract upon trigono- 
metry, extremely perſpicuous, and deſigned as an in- 
troduction to aſtronomy. Natural philoſophy, as it 
was then taught, was only a collection of vague, knotty, 
and barren queſtions ; when our author undertook to 
eſtabliſh it upon right principles, and publiſhed his 
Aftronomia Phyſica. In 1666 Mr Colbert propoſed to 
Lewis XIV. a ſcheme, which was approved of by his 
majeſty, for eſtabliſhing a royal academy of ſciences ; 
and appointed our author ſecretary of it. He pub- 
liſhed a great many books; and died at Paris in 1706, 
of mere old age, being almoſt 83. He was regius 
profeſſor of philoſophy, in which poſt he was | wh 
He wrote Latin with pu- 
rity and elegance. 

HAMELIN, a ſtrong town of Germany, in the 
duchy of Calemberg in Lower Saxony. It is ſituated 
at the extremity of the duchy of Brunſwick, to which 
it is the key, near the confluence of the rivers Hamel 
and Weſer, in E. Long. 9. 55. N. Lat. 52. 13. 

HAMESECKEN. BuxcrLaxy, or Nocturnal Houſe- 
breaking, was by the ancient Engliſh Jaw called Hame- 
ſeclen, as it is in Scotland to this day.—Violating 
the privilege of a man's houſe in Scotland is as ſevere- 
ly puniſhed as raviſhing a woman. 

HAMILTON, a town of Scotland, in Clydeſdale, 
ſeated on the river Clyde, eleven miles ſouth-eaſt of 
Glaſgow ; from whence the noble family of Hamilton 
take their name, and title of duke. The town is ſeated 
in the middle of a very agreeable plain; and on the weſt 
of the town this family has a large park, which is 
near ſeven miles in circumference, incloſed with a 
high wall, full of deer and other game. The 
rivulet called von runs through the park, and 
falls into the river Clyde, over which laſt there is a 
bridge of free-ſtone, W Lon, 3. 50. N. Lat. 55. 40. 
Tke original name of this place, or the lands about 
it, was Cadz9w or Cadyow, a barony granted to 
an ancctor of the noble owner, on the following oc- 


a 


caſion. In the time of Edward II. lived % Gi. Hzmilt 
bert de Hamilton, or Hampton, an Engliſhman of — 
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rank; who happening at court to ſpeak in praiſ 
Robert Bruce, — on the ens an inlet * 
John de Spenſer, chamberlain to the king; whom he 
fought and flew. Dreading the reſentment of that 
potent family, he fled to the Scottiſh monarch; who 
received him with open arms, and eſtabliſhed him at 
the place poſſeſſed by the duke of Hamilton. In after. 
times the name was changed from Cadzow to Hamil. 
ton; and in 1445 the lands were erected into a lord. 
ſhip, and the then owner Sir James ſat in parliament 
as lord Hamilton. The ſame nobleman founded the 
collegiate church at Hamilton in 1451, for a provoſt 
and ſeveral prebendaries. The endowment was rati- 
hed at Rome by the pope's bull, which he went in 
perſon to procure.—Hamilton-houſe, or palace, is at 
the end of the town; a large diſagreeable pile, with 
two deep wings at right angles with the centre : the 
gallery is of great extent; and furniſhed, as well as 
ſome other rooms, with moſt excellent paintings. 

HamitTon (Anthony, count), deſcended from a 
noble family in Scotland, was born in Ireland, and 
ſettled in France. He wrote ſeveral poetical pieces; 
and was the firſt who compoſed romances in an agree- 
able taſte, without imitating the burleſque of Scar- 
ron. He is alſo ſaid to be the author of the Memirs 
of the count de Grammont, one of the belt written pieces 
in the French language. His works were printed in 
6 vols 12mo. He died at St Germain-en-Laye, in 
I 720. 

HamiLTox (George), earl of Orkney, and a brave 
warrior, was the fifth ſon of William earl of Selkirk, 
and early betook himſelf to the profeſſion of arms. 
Being made colonel in 1689 · 90, he diſtinguiſhed him- 
ſelf by his bravery at the battle of the Boyne; and 
ſoon after, at thoſe of Aghrim, Steinkirk, and Landen, 
and at the ſieges of Athlone, Limerick, and Namur. 
His eminent ſervices in Ireland and Flanders, through 
the whole courſe of that war, recommended him ſo 
highly to king William III. that, in 1696, he ad- 
vanced him to the dignity of a peer of Scotland, by 
the title of earl Orkney ; and his lady, the ſiſter of 


Edward viſcount Villiers, afterwards earl of Jerſey, 


had a grant made to her, under the great ſeal of Ire- 
land, of almoſt all the private eſtates of the late king 
James, of very conſiderable value. 

Upon the acceſſion of queen Anne to the throne, 
he was promoted to the rank of major-general in 1702, 
and the next year to that of Hheutenant-general, and 
was likewiſe made knight of the thiſtle. His Jord- 
ſhip afterwards ſerved under the great duke of Marl- 
borough ; and contributed by his bravery and con- 
duct to the glorious victories of Blzaheim and Mal- 
plaquet, and to the taking ſeveral of the towns 10 
Flanders. 

In the beginning of 1710, his lordſhip, as one of 
the 16 peers of Scotland, voted for the impeachment 


of Dr Sacheverel ; and the ſame year was {worn of 


the privy-council, and made general of the foot in 
Flanders. In 1712, he was made colonel of the royal 
regiment of fuxzileers, and- ſerved in Flanders under 
the duke of Ormond. In 1714, he was appointe 
gentleman-extraordinary of the bed chamber to king 
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he was appointed conſtable, governor, and 
4 n os of Edinburgh caſtle, lord * of the 
county of Clydeſdale, and field- marſnal. He died at 
his houſe in Albemarle- ſtreet, in 1737. 

HAMLET, Hamer, or Hampſel, (from the Saxon 
Ham, i. e. Domus, and the German Let, i. e. Membrum), 
ſignifies 3 little village, or part of a village or pariſh ; 
of which three words the firſt is now only uſed, tho” 
Kitchen mentions the two laſt, By Spelman there is 
a difference between villam integram, villam dimidiam, 
and hamletamz and Stowe expounds it to be the ſeat 
of a freeholder. Several county-towns have hamlets, 
as there may be ſeveral hamlets in a pariſh; and ſome 
particular places may be out of a town or hamlet, 
though not out of the county. 

HAMMOCK, on ſhipboard, a piece of canvas fix 
feet long and three feet wide, gathered together at 
the two ends, and hung horizontally under the deck 
lengthwiſe, for the ſailors to flee therein. There 
are uſually from 14 to 20 inches in breadth allowed 
between-decks for every hammock in a ſhip of war: 
this ſpace, however, muſt in ſome meaſure depend on 
the number of the crew, &c. in proportion to the room 
of the veſſel. In the time of battle the hammocks, to- 
gether with their-bedding, are all firmly corded, and 
fixed in the nettings on the quarter-deck, or where- 
ever the men are too much expoſed to the view or fire 
of the enemy. 

HAMMER, a well-known tool uſed by mecha- 
nics, conſiſting of an iron-head, fixed croſſwiſe upon 
a handle of wood, There are ſeveral forts of ham- 
mers uſed by blackſmiths; as, 1. The hand-ham- 
mer, which is of ſuch weight that it may be wielded 
or governed with one hand at the anvil. 2. The up- 
hand ledge, uſed with both hands, and ſeldom lifted 
above the head. 3. The abont-ſledge, which is the 
biggeſt hammer of all, and held by both hands at 
the fartheſt end of the handle; and being ſwung at 
arms-length over the head, is made to fal upon the 
work with as heavy a blow as poſſible. There is alſo 
another hammer uſed by ſmiths, called a rivetting- 
hammer; which is the ſmalleſt of all, and is ſeldom 
uſed at the forge, unleſs upon ſmall work. —Carpen- 
ters and joiners have likewiſe hammers accommodated 
to their ſeveral purpoſes. | F 
HAMMOND (Henry), D. D. one of the moft 
icarned Engliſh divines in the 17th century, was born 
in 1605, He ſtudied at Oxford, and in 1629 en- 
tered into holy orders. In 1633 he was inducted into 
the reQory of Penſhurſt in Kent. In 1643 he was 
made archdeacon of Chicheſter. In the beginning of 
i045 he was made one of the canons of Chriſt-church, 
Oxford, and chaplain in ordinary to king Charles I. 
who was then in that eity; and he was alſo choſen 
public orator of the univerſity. In 1647, he attended 
the king in his confinement at Wooburn, Caveſham, 
Hampton-Court, and the iſle of Wight, where he 
continued till his majeſty's attendants were again put 
irom him. He then returned to Oxford, where he 
was Choſen ſub-dean z and continued there till the par- 
zament viſitors firſt ejected him, and then impriſoned 
0 io ſeveral weeks in a private houſe in Oxford. 

"ng this confinement he began his Annotations on 
the Ne 8 

ew Teſtament. At the opening of the year 


1000, when every thing viſibly tended to the reſtora- 
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tion of the royal family, the doctor was defired by the Hammond» 
biſhops to repair to London, to aſſiſt there in the com- Hampſhire: 
poſure of the breaches of the church, his ſtation in 
which was deſigned to be the biſhopric of Worceſter ; 
but on the 4th of April he was ſeized by a fit of the 
ſtone, of which he died on the 25th of that month, 
aged 5 5. Beſides the above work, he wrote many 
others; all of which have been publiſhed together in 
four volumes folio. . 
HAMMOND (Anthony, eſq ;) an ingenious Eng- 
Iiſh poet, deſcended from a good family of Somer- 
ſham Place in Huntingdonſhire, was born in 1608. 
After a libera] education at St John's college, Cam- 
bridge, he was choſen member of parliament, and 
ſoon diſtinguiſhed himſelf as a fine ſpeaker. He be- 


came a commiſſioner of the royal navy, which place 


he quitted in 1712. He publiſhed “ A miſcellany 
of original poems by the moſt eminent hands ;” in 
which himſelf, as appears by the poems marked with 
his own name, had no inconfiderable ſhare. He wrote 
the life cf Walter Moyle, eſq; prefixed to his works. 
He was the intimate friend of that gentleman, and 
died about the year 1726, 

Hammoxp (Mr), known to the world by the Love- 
Elegies, which, ſome years after his death, were pub- 
liſhed by the earl of Cheſterfield, was the ſon of a mer- 
chant in London, and preferred to a place about the, 
perſon of the late prince of Wales, which he held till 
an unfortunate accident deprived him of his ſenſes, 
The cauſe of this calamity was a paſſion he entertained 
for a lady, who would not return it: upon which he 
wrote thoſe love-elegies which have been ſo much ce- 
lebrated for their tenderneſs. ' 'The editor obſerves, 
that he compoſed them before he was 21 years of age; 
a period, ſays he, when fancy and imagination com- 
monly riot at the expence of judgment and correct- 
neſs, He was fincere in his love as in his friendſhip g 
and wrote to his miſtreſs as he ſpoke to his friends, 
nothing but the genuine ſentiments of his heart. Ti- 
bullus ſeems to have been the model our author judi- 
ciouſly preferred to Ovid ; the former writing dircaly 
from the heart to the heart, the latter too often yield- 
ing and addreſſing himſelf to the imagination. Mr 
Hammond died in the year 1743, at Stow, the ſeat - 
of lord Cobham, who honoured him with a particulat 
intimacy, 

HAMPSHIRE, a county of England, bounded on 
the weſt by Dorſetſhire and Wiltſhire, on the north 


by Berkſhire, on the eaſt by Surry and Suſſex, and 


on the ſouth by the Engliſh channel. It extends 64. 
miles in length from north to ſouth, and 36 in breadth 
from eaſt to welt. It is divided into 39 hundreds, and 
253 pariſhes; in which are one city, 18 market-towns, 
and about 180,000 inhabitants. It ſends 26 mem- 
bers to parliament; viz. two for the county, two for 
the city of Wincheſter the capital, and two for each of 
the following boroughs, Southampton, Portſmouth, 
Yarmouth, Petersficld, Newport, Stockbridge, New- 
ton, Chriſtchurch, Lymington, Whitchurch, and An- 
dover.— The air is very pure and pleaſant, eſpecially 
upon the downs, on which vaſt flocks of ſheep are kept 
and bred. In the champaign part of the county, where 
it is free of wood, the ſoil is very fertile, producing all 
kinds of grain. 'The county 1s extremely well wooded 
and watered; for beſides many woods on private e- 

eſtates, 
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klampſhire ſtates, in which there are vaſt quantities of well-grown 


Hampton. 


countries. 


timber, there is the new foreſt of great extent, 3 
ing to the crown, well ſtored with venerable oaks. In 


theſe woods and foreſts, great numbers of hogs run at 


large, and feed on the acorns ; and hence it is that the 
Hampſhire bacon ſo far excells that of moſt other 
The rivers are the Avon, Anton, Arle, 
Teſt, Stowre, and Itchin; befides ſeveral ſmaller 
ſtreams, all abounding in fiſh, eſpecially trout. As its 
ſea · coaſt is of a conſiderable extent, it poſſeſſes many 

ood ports and harbours, and 1s well ſupplied with 
* fiſn. Much honey is produced in the coun- 


ty, and a great deal of mead and, metheglin made. 


Here is alſo plenty of game, and on the downs is moft 
delightful hunting. The manufacture of cloth and 
kerfies in this county, though not ſo extenſive as that 
of ſome others, is yet far from being inconſiderable, 
and employs great numbers of the poor, as well as 


contributes to the enriching of the manufacturers by 


what is ſent abroad, 

New Hames#1RE, a province of North America, in 
New England. It is bounded on the north by Nova 
Scotia, on the eaſt by the Ocean, on the ſouth by Maſ- 
ſachuſet's bay, and on the weſt by New-York, Be- 
fore the commencement of the American war, it was 
ruled by a governor and council appointed by the 
king, and a houſe of repreſentives. As it is a very 
proper country for furniſhing naval ſtores, great part 
of its timber was appointed for maſts and yards to the 
royal navy. 

HAMPSTEAD, a pleaſant village of Middleſex, 
five miles north of London. As the air is exceeding 
good, the place is well furniſhed with fine ſeats built 
in an elegant manner, and much reſorted to in the 
ſummer-time by all ſorts of people. As for the medi- 
cinal waters formerly in requeſt, they are now much 
neglected. In Henry VIII's time it was chiefly in- 
habited by laundreſſes, who waſhed for the Londoners. 

HAMPTON, a town of Gloceſterſhire in Eogland, 
ſeated on the Cotſwold hills, and had formerly a nun- 
nery. W. Long. 2.15. N. Lat. 51. 38. 


HAurrox- Court, a town of Middleſex in England, 


ſeated on the river Thames, 12 miles weft of London, 
and two from Kingſtown. It is chiefly famous for the 
royal palace there, which is the fineſt in Britain. It 
was built by cardinal Wolſey, who had 280 ſilk beds 
for ſtrangers only, and furniſhed it richly with gold 
and filver plate. The buildings, gardens, and the two 
parks, to which William III. made conſiderable addi- 
tions, are about four miles in circumference, and are 
watered on three fides by the Thames. The inward 
court, built by king William, forms a piazza, the pil- 
lars of which are ſo low, that it looks more like a 
cloyſter than a palace ; however, the apartments make 
ample amends, being extremely magnificent, and more 
exactly diſpoſed than in any other palace in the world, 
and adorned with moſt elegant furniture. Since the ac- 
ceſſion of his prefent majeſty, however, this palace hath 
been much neglected, as the king has generally made 
choice of Richmond for his ſummer retreat. Thoſe 
inimitable paintings by Raphael Urbin called the car- 
toons, which were placed there by king William, have 


been removed to the queen's palace at Weſtminfter. 


For theſe pieces Lewis XV. is ſaid to have offered 


100,000]. - 
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HANAU, a town of Germany, 


county of the ſame name, is pleaſantly ſituated on the 
river Kenzig near its confluence with the Mayne, The 
river divides it into the old and new towns, both of 


which are fortified. The new town, which was built 


at firſt by French and Flemiſh refugees, who had great 
privileges granted them, is regular and handſome, The 
caltle in which the counts uſed to reſide, and which 
ſtands in the old town, is fortified, and has a fine 
flower-garden with commodious apartments, but makes 
no great appearance. The Jews are tolerated here, 
and dwell in a particular quarter. The magiſtraey of 
the new town, and the diſpoſal of all offices in it, be- 
long to the French and Dutch congregations. Here 
is an univerſity, with ſeveral manufactures, particularly 
of that of roll tobacco, and a very conſiderable traffic, 
E. Long. 9. o. N. Lat. 49. 58. 

Hax Au- Munzenberg, a county of Germany, The 
— part of it is ſurrounded by the electorate of 

entz, the biſhopric of Fulda, the lordſhips of Rei- 
neck, Iſenburg, and Solms; as alſo by the territories 
of Hefie-Homburg, Burg- Friedburg, and Frankfort, 
Its length is near 40 miles, but its greateſt breadth 
not above 12. It 1s exceeding fertile in corn, wine, 
and fruits; yielding alſo ſalt ſprings, with ſome cop. 
per, filver, and cobalt. The chief rivers are, the 
Mayne, the Kinzeg, and the Nidda. The prevailing 
religion is Calviniſm, but Lutherans and Catholics are 
tolerated, The country is populous, and trade and 
manufactures flouriſh in it. In 1736, the whole male 
line of the counts of Hanau failing in John Reinard, 
William VIII. landgrave of Heſſe Caſſel, by virtue 
of a treaty of mutual ſucceſſion between the families 
of Hanau and Heſſe Caſſel, took poſſeſſion of the 
county, ſatisfaction having been firſt made to the 
houſe of Saxony for their claims; and in the year 
1754 transferred it to prince William, eldeſt ſon to 
the then hereditary prince Frederic, afterwards land- 
grave. The revenues of the laſt count, ariſing from 
this and other territories, are ſaid to have amounted to 
500,000 florins. The principal places are Hanau, 
Bergen, Steinau, and Glenhauſen. 

HAND, in anatomy, the extreme part of the arm. 
Anaxagoras is repreſented by ancient authors, as main- 
taining, that man owes all his wiſdom, knowledge, and 
ſuperiority over other animals, to the uſe of his hands. 
Galen puts the thing another way: man, according 
to him, is not the wiſeſt creature becauſe he has hands; 
but he had hands given him becauſe he was the wiſclt 
creature, 

Hap, in the manege, a meaſure of four inches, or 
of a clenched fit, by which the height of a horſe | 
computed, | 

Haxv- Breadth, a meaſure of three inches. 

HANDEL (George Frederic), a moſt eminent ma- 
ſter and compoſer of muſic, was born at Hall, a city 
of Upper Saxony in Germany. His father was a phy. 
ſician and ſurgeon of thit place, and was upwards © 
Go years of age when Haadel was born. Boe 
infancy young Handel is ſaid to have amuſed himſe 
with muſical inſtruments, and to have made conſider- 
able progreſs before he was ſeven years of age, without 
any inſtructions. His propenſity for muſic at laſt - 
came ſo ſtrong, that his father, who deſigned him for 


the ſtudy of the civil law, thought proper to 1 1 
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him, even at this early period of life, to touch a mu- 
cal inſtrument, and would ſuffer none to remain in 
his houſe. Notwithſtanding this prohibition, how- 
ever, Handel found means to get a little clavichord pri- 
vately conveyed to à room in the uppermoſt ſtory of 
the houſe, to which room he conſtantly ſtole when the 
family were aſſeep; and thus made ſuch advances in 
his art, as enabled him to play on the harpſichord. He 
was firſt taken notice of by the duke of Saxe Weiſen- 
ſels on the following occaſion, His father went to 
ay a viſit to another ſon by a former wife, who was 
valet de chambre to the duke, and reſided at his court. 
Young Handel, being then in his ſeventh year, ear- 
neftly deſired permiſſion to go along with him; but 
being refuſed, he followed the chaiſe on foot, and o- 
vertook it, the carriage being probably retarded by the 
roughneſs of the way. His father at firft chid him 
for his diſobedience, but at laſt took him into the 
chaiſe along with him. While he was in the duke's 
court, he fill continued to ſhew the ſame inclination for 
muſic : it was impoſſible to keep him from harpſi- 
chords; and he uſed ſometimes to get into the organ- 
loft at church, and play after ſervice was over. On 
one of theſe occaſions, the duke happening to go out 
later than uſual, found ſomething ſo uncommon in 
Handel's manner of playing, that he inquired of his 
valet who it was; and receiving for anſwer that it was 
his brother, he defired to ſee him. This nobleman 
was ſo much taken with the muſical genius ſhewn by 
young Handel, that he perſuaded his father to let him 
follow the bent of his inclination. He made the boy a 
preſent 3 and told him, that if he minded his ſtudies, 
no encouragement ſhould be wanting. 

On his return to Hall, Handel was placed under 
one Zackaw, the organiſt of the cathedral church; and 
our young mulician was even then able to ſupply his 
maſter's place in his abſence. At nine years of age 
he began to compoſe church-ſervices for voices and in- 
ſtruments, and continued to compoſe one ſuch ſervice 
every week for three years ſucceſſively, At the age of 14, 
he far excelled his maſter, as he himſelf owned; and he 
was ſent to Berlin, where he had a relation in ſome place 
«bout the court, on whoſe care and fidelity his parents 
couldrely. The opera was then in a flouriſhing condi- 
tion, being encouraged by the grandfather of the preſent 
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rent perſons from Italy, among whom were Buonon- 
eint and Attilio. Buononcini, being of a haughty 
dilpofition, treated Handel with contempt ; but Atti- 
no behaved to him with great kindneſs, and he profit- 
ed much by his inſtructions. His abilities ſoon recom- 
mended him to the king, who frequently made him 
preſcnts, and at laſt propoſed to ſend him into Italy 
under his own patronage, and to take him under his 
immediate protection as ſoon as his ſtudies ſhould be 
compleated. But Handel's parents not thinking pro- 
per to ſubmit their child to the caprice of the king, de- 
_ the offer ; upon which it became neceſſary for 
im to return to Hall. 
”. andel having now obtained ideas in mulic far ex- 
Mug every thing that could be found in Hall, con- 
c very unwillingly, and it was reſolved to 
on him into Italy : but as the expence of this journey 
ould not then be ipared, he went to Hamburg, where 
* Opera was little inferior to that of Berlin. Soon 
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after his arrival in this city, his ſather died; and his mo- Har dal. 
ther being left in narrow circumſtances, her ſon thought 
it neceſſary to procure ſome ſcholars, and to accept a. 

place in the orcheſtra, by which means, inſtead of be- 

ing a burden, he became a great relief to her. 

At this time, the firſt harpſichord in Hamburg was 
played by one Keſer, a man who alſo excelled in com- 
poſition; but he, having involved himſelf in ſome 
debts, was obliged to abſcond. Upon this vacaney, 
the perſon who had been uſed to play the ſecond harp- 
ſichord claimed the firſt by right of ſucceſſion : but he 
was oppoſed by Handel, who founded a claim to the 
firſt harpſichord upon his ſuperior abilities. After 
much diſpute, in which all who ſupported or directed 
the opera engaged with much vehemence, it was de- 
cided in favour of Handel ; but this good ſucceſs had 
almoſt coſt him his life. His antagoniſt reſented the 
ſuppoſed affront ſo much, that, as they were coming 
out of the orcheſtra together, he made a puſh at Han- 
del's breaſt with a ſword; which muſt undoubtedly _ 
have killed him, had there not fortunately been a muſic- 
book in the boſom of his coat. 

Handel, though yet but in his 15th year, became 
compoſer to the houſe z and the ſucceſs of Almeria, his 
firſt opera, was ſo great, that it ran 30 nights without 
interruption. Within leſs than a twelvemonth after this, 
he ſet two others, called Florinda and Norene, which 
were received with the ſame applauſe. During his 
ſtay here, which was about four or five years, he alſo 
compoſed a conſiderabie number of ſonatas, which are 
now loſt. Here his abilities procured him the ac- 
quaintance of many perſons of note, particularly the 
prince of Tuſcany, brother to John Gaſton de Medi- 
cis the grand duke. This prince prefſed him to go 
with him to Italy, where he aſſured him that no con- 
venience ſhould be wanting; but this offer Handel 
thought proper to decline, being reſolved not to give 
up his independency for any advantage that could be 
offered him. | | 

In the 19th year of his age, Handel took a journey 
to Italy on his own bottom; where he was received 
with the greateſt kindneſs by the prince of Tuſcany, 
and had at all times acceſs to the palace of the grand 
duke. His Serene Highneſs was impatient to have 
ſomething compoſed by ſo great a maſter ; and not- 
withſtanding the difference between the ſtyle of the I- 
talian muſic and the German, to which Handel had 
hitherto been accuſtomed, he ſet an opera called Rede- 
rigo, which pleaſed ſo well, that he was rewarded with 
100 ſequins, and a ſervice of plate. After ſtaying a- 
bout a year in Florence, he went to Venice, where he 
is ſaid to have been firſt diſcovered at a maſquerade, 
He was playing on a harpſichord in his viſor, when 
Scarlatti, a famous performer, cried out, that the per- 
ſon who played could be none but the famous Saxon or 
the devil. But a ſtory ſimilar to this is reported of 

any eminent perſons whoſe abilities have been diſco- 
vered in diſguiſe. Here he compoſed his opera call- 
ed Agrippina, which was performed 27 nights ſucceſ- 
ſively, with the moſt extravagant applauſe. 

From Venice, our mulician proceeded to Rome, 
where he became acquainted with cardinal Ottoboni 
and many other dignitaries of the church, by which 
means he was frequently attacked on account of his 
religion; but Handel declared he would live and oo 

the 
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the religion in which he had been educated, whether 
it was true or falſe. Here he compoſed an oratorio 
called Reſurrectioue, and 150 cantatas, befides ſome ſo- 
natas, and other muſic. Ottoboni alſo contrived to 
have a trial of {kill between him and Dominici Scar- 
latti, who was conſidered as the greateſt maſter on 
that inſtrument in Italy. The event is differently re- 
ported. Some ſay that Scarlatti was victorious, and 
others give the victory to Handel; but when they 
came to the organ, Scarlatti himſelf aſcribed the ſupe- 
riority to Handel. 

From Rome, Handel went to Naples ; after which, 
he paid a ſecond viſit to Florence; and at laſt, ha- 
ving ſpent fix years in Italy, ſet out for his native 
country. In his way thither, he was introduced at 
the court of Hanover with ſo much advantage by the 
baron Kilmanſeck, that his EleQoral Highneſs offered 
him a penſion of 1500 crowns a-year as an inducement 
for him to continue there. This generous offer he de- 
clined on account of his having promiſed to viſit the 
court of the EleQor Palatine, and likewiſe to come o- 
ver to England in compliance with the repeated invita- 
tions of the duke of Mancheſter. The elector, how- 
ever, being made acquainted with this objection, ge- 
nerouſly ordered him to be told, that his acceptance of 
the penſion ſhould neither reſtrain him from his pro- 
miſe nor reſolution ; but that he ſhould be at full li- 
berty to be abſent a year or more if he choſe it, and to 

o wherever he thought fit. Soon after, the place of 
maſter of the chapel was beſtowed upon Handel; and 
our muſician having viſited his mother, who was now 
extremely old and blind, his old maſter Zackaw, and 
ſtaid ſome time at the court of the Elector Palatine, 
ſet out for England, where he arrived in 1710, 

At that time operas were a new entertainment in 
England, and were conducted in a very abſurd man- 
ner: but Handel ſoon put them on a better footing ; 
and ſet a drama called Rinaldo, which was performed 
with uncommon ſucceſs. Having ſtaid a year in Eng- 
land, he returned to Hanover ; but in 1712 he again 
came over to England; and the peace of Utrecht be- 
ing concluded a few months afterwards, he compoſed 
a grand Te Deum and Fubilate on the occaſion. He 
now found the nobility very defirous that he ſhould re- 
ſume the direction of the opera houſe in the Hay-mar- 
ket; and the queen having added her authority to 
their ſolicitations, and conferred on him a penſion of 
L. 200 a-year, he forgot his engagements to the elec- 
tor of Hanover, and remained in Britain till the death 
of the queen in 1714. On the arrival of king Geo. I. 


Handel, conſcious of his ill behaviour, durſt not ap- 


ear at court; but he was extricated from his dilem- 
ma by the baron Kilmanſeck. Having engaged ſeve- 
ral of the Engliſh nobility in his behalf, the baron 
perſuaded the king to a party of pleaſure on the wa- 
ter. Handel was appriſed of the deſign, and ordered 
to prepare ſome muſic for the occafion. This he exe- 
cuted with the utmoſt attention, and on the day ap- 
pointed it was performed and conducted by himſelf. 
The king with pleaſure and ſurpriſe inquired whoſe it 
was, and how the entertainment came to be provided 
without his knowledge. The baron then produced 
the delinquent ; and aſked leave to preſent him to his 
Majeſty as one too ſenſible of his fault to attempt an 
excuſe, but fincerely defirous to atone for it. This 
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approbation, and the king added a penſion of L. 200 
a- year to that formerly beſtowed on him by queen 
Anne; which he ſoon after increaſed to L. 400, on his 
being appointed to teach the young princeſles muſic, 

In the year 1715, Handel compoſed his opera of 4. 
madige ; but from that time to the year 1720 he com- 
— only Tefeo and Paſtor Fido, Buononcini and 
Attilio being then compoſers for the operas. About 
this time a project was formed by the nobility for e- 
recting a kind of academy at the Hay-market, with a 
view of ſecuring to themſelves a conſtant ſupply of o- 
peras to be compoſed by Handel, and performed un- 
der his direction. No leſs than L. 50,000 was ſub. 
ſcribed for this ſcheme, of which the king himſelf ſub. 
{cribed L. 1000, and it was propoſed to continue the 
undertaking for 14 years. Handel went over to Dreſden 
in order to engage lingers, and returned with Scneſino 
and Duriſtanti. Buononcini and Attilio had fill a tron 
party in their favour, but not equal to that of Handel; 
and therefore in 1720 he obtaiucd leave to perform his 
opera of Radamiſto. The houſe was ſo crowded, that 
many fainted through exceſſive heat; and forty fhil- 
lings were offered by ſome for a ſeat in the gallery, af- 
ter having in vain attempted to get one elſewhere, The 
contention, however, ſtil] ran very high between Han- 
del's party and that of the two Italian mafters ; and at 
laſt it was determined that the rivals ſhould be jointly 
employed in making an opera, in which each ſhould 
take a diſtin act, and he who by the general ſuffrage 
was allowed to have given the beſt proof of his abili- 
ties ſhould be put in poſſeſſion of the houſe. This 0- 
pera was called Muzio Scævola, and Handel ſet the laſt 
act. It is faid that Handel's ſuperiority was owned 
even in the overture before it; but when the act came 
to be performed, there remained no pretence of doubt 
or diſpute, The academy was now therefore firmly 
eſtabliſhed, and Handel conducted it for nine years 
with great ſucceſs ; but about that time an irreconcile- 
able emnity took place between Handel himſelf and 
Seneſino. Seneſino accuſed Handel of tyranny, and 
Handel accuſed Seneſino of rebellion. The merits of 
the quarrel are not known : the nobility, however, be- 
came mediators for ſome time; and having failed in 
that good deſign, they became parties in the quarre|. 
Handel was reſolved to diſmiſs Senefino, and the no- 
bility ſeemed alſo reſolved not to permit him to do ſo. 
The haughtineſs of Handel's temper would not allow 
him to yield, and the affair ended in the total diſſolu- 
tion of the academy. | 

Handel now found that his abilities, great as they 
were, could not ſupport him againſt the powerful op- 
poſition he met with. After the diſmiſſion of Seneſino, 
his audience inſenſibly dwindled away, and Handel en- 
tered into an agreement with Mr Keidegger to catj 
on operas in conjunction with him. New tagen ret 
engaged from Italy; but the offended nobility "ow _ 
ſubſcription againſt him, to carry on operas in the "5M 
houſe in Lincoln's-Inn fields. Handel bore up our 
years againſt this oppoſition ; three in partnerſhip __ 
Keidegger, and one by himſelf: but though his vo 
cal abilities were ſuperior to thoſe of his you £ 
the aſtoniſhing powers of the voice of Farinelli, who 


the oppoſite party had engaged, — che = 
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. tory againſt him. At laſt Handel, having ſpent all he 
was worth in a fruitleſs oppoſition, thought proper to 
oft. His diſappointment had ſuch an effect upon 
him, that for ſome time he was diſordered in his under- 
{anding, and at the ſame time bis right arm was ren- 
dered uſeleſs by a ſtroke of the palſy. - In this deplo- 
rable ſituation, it was thought neceſſary that he ſhould 
go to the baths of Aix-la-Chapelle ; and from them 
Le received ſuch extraordinary and ſudden relief, that 
his cure was looked upon by the nuns as miraculous. 
In 1736, Handel again returned to England; and 
ſoon after his return his Alexander's feaſt was perform- 
ed with applauſe at Covent-Garden, The ſucceſs and 
ſplendor of the Hay-market was by this time ſo much 
reduced by repeated miſmanagements, that lord Mid- 
dleſex undertook the direction of it himſelf, and once 
more applied to Handel for compoſition, He accord- 
ingly compoſed two operas called Faromondo, and A- 
l:fandro Severo, for which in 173% he received L. 1000. 
In 1738 he received L. 1500 from a ſingle benefit, and 
nothing ſeemed wanting to retrieve his affairs, excep- 
ting ſuch conceſſions on his part as his opponents had 
a right to expect. Theſe conceſſions, however, he 
could not be prevailed upon to make; and that he 
might no longer be under obligations to act as he was 
directed by others, he refuſed to enter into auy en- 
gagements upon ſubſcription. After having tried a 
few more operas at Covent- Garden without ſucceſs, he 
introduced another ſpecies of muſic called oratorios, 
which he thought better ſuited to the native gravity of 
an Engliſh audience. But as the ſubjects of theſe 
pieces were always taken from ſacred hiſtory, it was by 
ſome thought to be a profanation to ſet them to muſic 
and perform them at a playhouſe. In conſequence of 
this prejudice, the oratorios met with very indifferent 
ſucceſs; and in 1741 Mr Handel found his affairs in 
ſuch a bad ſituation, that he was obliged to quit Eng- 
land, and go to Dublin. | | 
He was received in Ireland in a manner ſuitable to 
his great merit; and his performing his oratorio called 
the Me/iah, for the benefit of the city-priſon, brought 
him into univerſal favour. 
had brought his affairs into a better ſituation; and on 
his return to England in 1742, he found the public 
much more favourably diſpoſed. His oratorios were 
now performed with great applauſe : his Meſſiah, 
which before had been but coldly received, became a 
favourite performance; and Handel, with a generous 
humanity, determined to perform it annually for the 
benefit of the foundling hoſpital, which at that time 
was only ſupported by private benefactions. In 1743, 
© had a return of his paralytic diſorder; and in 1751 
became quite blind by a gutta rom in his eyes. This 
lalt misfortune for ſome time ſunk him into the deepeſt 
delpondency ; but at laſt he was obliged to acquieſce 
in his ſituation, after having without «ny relief under- 
gone ſome very painful operations. Finding it now 
impoſſible to manage his oratorios alone, he was aſſiſt- 
& by Mr Smith, who at his requeſt frequently played 
for him, and conducted them in his ſtead ; and with 
this alſiſtance they were continued till within eight 
days of his death. During the latter part of his life, 
's mind was often diſordered ; yet at times it appears 
to have reſumed its full vigour, and he compoſed ſeve- 


ral Von choruſes, &c. which from their dates may 
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In nine months time he 
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be conſidered almoſt as the laſt ſounds of his dying Hands, 

voice. From about October 1758 his health declined Hanging: 
very faſt ; his appetite, which had been remarkably 
keen, and which he had gratified to a great degree, 
left him; and he became ſenſible of the approach of 
death. On the 6th of April 1759, his laſt oratorio 
was performed, at which he was preſent, and died on 
the 14th of the ſame month. On the 2oth he was bu- 

ried by the right reverend Dr Pearce, biſhop of Roche- 

ſer, in Weſtminſter abbey ; where, by his own order, 
and at his own expence, a monument was erected to 
his memory. | | 

With regard to the character of this moſt eminent 
muſician, he is univerſally allowed to have been a 
yu epicure. In his temper he was very haugbty, 

ut was ſeldom or never guilty of mean actions. His 
pride was uniform; he was not by turns a tyrant and 
a ſlave. He appears to have had a moſt extravagant 
love for liberty and independence; inſomuch, that he 
would, for the fake of liberty, do things otherwiſe the 
moſt prejudicial to his own intereſt. Nay, ſo far is he 
ſaid to have carried this principle, that, merely for the 
ſake of preſerving his independence, he often refuſed 
the higheſt favours from the ladies ; though others a- 
ſcribe this to a very different cauſe. Certain it is, 
that he never ſhewed the leaſt attachment to the fair 
ſex. He was liberal even when poor, and remember- 
ed his former friends when he was rich. His muſical 
powers can perhaps be beſt expreſſed by Arbuthnot's 
reply to Pope, who ſeriouſly aſked his es of him as 
a muſician; . Conceive (ſaid he) the higheſt you can 
of his abilities, and they are much beyond any thing 
you can conceive.” 

HANDS, in heraldry, are borne in coat-armour dex- 
ter and ſiniſter; that is, right and left, expanded or 
open. Theſe are the moſt neceſſary parts of the hu- 
man body, as they ſerve to expreſs all actions, and 
even our very thoughts and deſigns; thus, joining of 
hands is an univerſal token of friendſhip, and clapping 
of hands a general mark of applauſe. 

HANGING, a common method of infliting death 
on criminals, by ſuſpending them by the neck. Phyſi- 
cians are not agreed as to the manner in which death is 
bronght on by hanging. De Haen hanged three dogs, 
whom he afterwards opened. In one, nothing remark- 
able appeared in the lungs. In another, from whom 
half an ounce of blood was taken from the jugular 
vein, the dura and pia mater were of the natural ap- 
pearaiſce ; but the lungs were much inflamed. In the 
third, the meninges were ſound, and there was no ef- 
fuſion of blood in the ventricles of the brain, but the 
left lobe of the lungs was turgid with blood. Wepfer, 
Littræus, Alberti, Bruhierius, and Boerhaave, affirm 
that hanged animals die apoplectic. Their arguments 
for this are chiefly drawn from the livid colour of the 
face ; from the turgeſcency of the veſſels of the brain; 
the inflammation of the eyes; and from the ſparks of 
fire which thoſe who have ſurvived hanging allege they 
have ſeen before their eyes. On the contrary, Bone- 
tus, Petit, Haller, and Laneifi, from obſerving that 
death is occaſioned by any ſmall body falling into the 
glottis, have aſcribed it to the ſtoppage of reſpiration. 
Others, deeming both theſe cauſes ill- founded, have a- 
ſcribed it to a luxation of the vertebræ of the neck. — 
De Haen adduces the authority of many eminent au- 
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Hangings thors to prove the poſſibility of recovering hanged per- 


Hannibal. 


fons ; and obſerves, in general, that with bleeding in 
the jugular vein, and anoanting the neck with warm oil, 
the ſame remedies are to be employed in this caſe as 
for the recovery of drowned people. See DrowninG. 

HANGINGS, denote any kind of drapery bung up 
againſt the walls or wainſcotting of a room. 

Paper Hax cin. See Partr- Hangings. 

Nove HanGinGs. See TarnsTay. | 

HANGCLIFF, a remarkable point of land on the 
eaſt coaſt of the largeſt of the Shetland Iſlands. It is 


frequently the firſt land ſeen by ſhips in northern voy- 
ages. Captain Phipps determined its fituation to be in 


Long. o 56 30”. N. Lat. 60 gf. 
HANNIBAL, a famous Carthaginian general, of 
whoſe exploits an account is given under the articles 
CanTHaAGE and Rome. After having had the miſ- 
fortune to loſe a ſea-fight with the Rhodians, through 
the cowardice of Apollonius one of the admirals of 
Antiochus the Great, he was forced to fly into Crete, 
to avoid falling into the hands of the Romans. On 
his arrival in this iſland, he took ſanctuary among the 
Gortynii; but as he had brought great treaſure along 
with him, and knew the avarice of the Cretans, he 
thought proper to ſecure his riches by the followin 
ſtratagem. He filled ſeveral veſſels with melted lea 
juſt — them over with — and ſilver. Theſe 
he depoſited in the teraple of Diana, in the preſence 
of the Gortynii, with whom, he ſaid, he truſted all 
his treaſure: Juſtin tells us, that be left this with 
them as a ſecurity for his good behaviour, and lived 
for ſome time very quietly in theſe parts. He took 
care, however, to conceal his riches in hollow ſtatues 
of braſs; which, according to. fome, he always carried 
along with him; or, as others will have it, expoſed in 
2 public place, as things of little value. At laſt he 


retired to the court of Prufias king of Bithynia, where 


he found means to unite ſeveral of the neighbouring 
ſtates with that prince into a confederacy againſt Eu- 
menes king of Pergamus, a profeſſed friend to the Ro- 
mans; and during the enſuing war gave Eumenes fe- 
veral defeats, more through the force of his own ge- 
nius, than the valour of his troops. 'The Romans 
having received intelligence of the important ſervices 
performed by Hannibal, immediately diſpatehed T. 
— Flaminius as an ambaſſador to Pruſias, in 
order to procure his deſtruction. At his firſt audience, 
he complained of the protection given to that famous 

eneral, repreſenting him “ as the moſt inveterate and 
implacable enemy the Romans ever had; as one who 
had ruined both his own country and Antiochus, by 
drawing them into a deſtructive war with Rome. 
Pruſias, in order to ingratiate himſelf with the Romans, 
immediately ſent a party of ſoldiers to ſurround Han- 
nibal's houſe, that he might find it impoſſible to make 
his eſcape. The Carthaginian, having before diſeo- 
vered that no confidence was to be repoſed in Prufias, 
had contrived ſeven ſecret paſſages from his houſe, in 
order to evade the machinations of his enemies, even 
if they ſhould carry their point at the Bithynian court. 
But guards being poſted at theſe, he could not fly, 
though, according to Livy, ne attempted it. Per- 


ceiving, therefore, no poſſibility of eſcaping, he had 


recourſe to poiſon, which he had long reſerved for ſuch 


a melancholy occaſion, Then taking it in his hand, 
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« quietude with which they have long been tortured, 
« fince they have not patience to wait for an old man's 
« death. inius will not acquire any reputation 
« or glory by a victory gained over a betrayed and 
« defenceleſs perſon. This fingle day will be a lag. 
ing teſtimony of the degeneracy of the Romans. 
Their anceſtors gave Pyrrhus intelligence of a de. 
« ſign to poiſon him, that he might guard againſt the 
« impending danger, even when be was at the head 
* of a powerful army in Italy; but they have deputed 
a perfon of conſular dignity to excite Pruſias im. 
% piouſly to murder one who has taken refuge in his 
« dominions, in violation of the laws of hoſpitality,” 
Then having denounced dreadful imprecations againſt 
Pruſias, he web the poiſon, and expired at the age of 
70 years. Cornelius Nepos acquaints us, that he put 
an end to his life by a ſubtle poiſon which he carried 
about with him in a ring. Plutarch relates, that, ac- 
cording to fome writers, he ordered a ſervant to ftrangle 
him with a cloak wrapped about his neck; and others 
ſay, that, in imitation of Midas and Themiſtocles, he 
drank bull's blood. | 

With reſpect to the character of this general, it 
appears to have been in military affairs what Demoſ- 
thenes was in oratory, or Newton in mathematics; 
namely, abſolutely perfect, in which no human wiſdom 
could diſcover a fault, and to which no man could add 
a perfection. Rollin hath contraſted his character 
with that of Scipio Africanus. He enumerates the 
qualities which make a complete general; and having 
then given a ſummary of what hiſtorians have related 
concerning both commanders, is inclined to give the 
preference to Hannibal. There are, however, (he 
fays) two difficulties which hinder him from deciding ; 
one drawn from the characters of the generals whom 
Hannibal vanquiſhed; the other from the errors he 
committed. May it not be ſaid, (continues our author, ) 
that thoſe victories which made Hannibal ſo famous 
were as much owing to the imprudence and temerity 
of the Roman generals, as to his bravery and kill? 
When a Fabius and a Scipio were ſent againſt him, 
the firſt ſtopped his progreſs, the other conquered 
him.” ; | 

Theſe reaſons have been anfwered by Mr Hooke, 
who hath taken ſome pains to vindicate Hannibal's 
charaQer, by fully and fairly comparing it with that 
of Scipio Africanus, and other Roman commanders. 
« I do not fee (ſays he) why theſe difficukies ſhould 
check our author's inclination to declare in favour of 
the Carthaginian. That Fabius was not beaten by 
Hannibal, we cannot much wonder, when we remem- 
ber how ſteadily the old man kept to his reſolution 
never to fight with him. But from Fabius's taking 
this method to put a ſtop to the victories of the ene. 
my, may we not conclude that he knew no other, and 
thought Hannibal an overmatch for him? And why 
does our author forget Publius Scipio (Africanus 3 
father), a prudent and able general, whom Hanoid 
vanquiſhed at the Ticin? Livy relates ſome victories 


of Hannibal over the celebrated Marcellus; but nel. 


ther Marcellus nor any other general ever vanquime” 
Hannibal before the battle of Tama, if we may be. 
lieve Polybius, (lib. xv. c. 16.). Terentius Varro, - 
deed, is repreſented as a headſtrong raſh man; — 
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dal battle of Cannze was not loft by his imprudence. The 
order in which he drew op his army is no where con- 

deer. jemned ; and Chevalier Folard thinks it excellent. 

And as to the — — os — „ 

owned captain, and a diſciple of Fabius, had a greater 

— in it rs his colleague. The imprudence with 

which Varro is taxed, was his venturing, contrary to 

his colleague's advice, with above go, ooo men to en- 

counter in a plain field, an enemy who had only 50,000, 

but was ſuperior in horſe. And does not the very advice 

of Æmilius, and-the charge of temerity on Varro for not 
following it, imply a confeſſion of Hannibal's ſuperio- 
rity in military ſkill, over Amilius as well as Varro? 

It ought likewiſe to be obſerved, that Hannibal's in- 

fantry had gained the victory over the Roman infan- 

try, before this latter ſuffered any _ from the Car- 
thaginian cavalry. It was otherwiſe when Scipio 

ined the victory at Zama, His infantry would pro- 
bably have been vanquiſhed but for his cavalry. Han- 
nibal, with only his third line of foot (his Italian army), 
maintained a long fight againft Scipio's three lines of 
foot; and ſeeme to have had the advantage over them, 
when Maſiniſſa and Lælius, with the horſe, came to 
their aſſiſtance. Polybius indeed ſays, that HannibaPs 

Italian forces were equal in number to all Scipio's in- 

fantry; but this is contradifted by Livy, and is not 


en intimate friend of Scipio Æmilianus, is, I imagine, 
of little weight in matters where the glory of the 
Scipios is particularly concerned. His partiality and 
flattery to them are, in many inſtances, but too vi- 
ſible.“ e 

Our author then proceeds to ſhew, that Hannibal 
was not guilty of any of the faults laid to his charge 
2s a general; and having contraſted the moral cha- 
racters of the two generals with each other, makes it 
evident, that as a man, as well as a general, Hannibal 
had greatly the advantage of his rival. See Hooke's 
Roman hiſtory, vol. iv. p. 151. & ſeg. | 
HANNO, general of the Carthaginians, was com- 
manded to ſail round Africa. He entered the ocean 
through the Straits of Gibraltar, and diſcovered ſeveral 
countries. He would have continued bis navigation, had 
it not been for want of proviſions. He wrote an account 


y of his voyage, which was often quoted, but not much 
$ credited, Sigiſmund Gelenius publiſhed it in Greek 
l at Baſil, by Frobenius, in 1533. He lived, according 
0 to Pliny, when the affairs of the Carthaginians were 
d in the moſt flouriſhing condition; but this is a very 
f indeterminate expreſſion. | 

J HANOVER, a city of Germany, and capital of 
4 an electorate of the ſame name, of which the king of 


Great Britain is elector.— Though the houſe of Ha- 
nover is the laſt that hath been raiſed to the electoral 
dignity in the empire, it may vie with any in Ger- 
many for the antiquity and nobleneſs of its family. It 
is likewiſe very conſiderable for the extent of its terri- 
tories, which at preſent are, The duchy of Calenberg, 
in which are the cities of Hanover, Calenberg, Ha- 
melen, Neuſtadt, Gottingen, &.; the duchy of Gru - 

enhagen, the county of Diepholt, the county of Ilo- 
24, in the biſhopric of Hildeſneim; the bailiages of 
Coldingen, Luther, Badenburg, and Weſterftoven, 
with the right of erer of the city of Hildeſheim; 
and the county of Danneberg, ceded by the dukes of 
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Wolfenbuttle to the dukes of Lunenburg, as an equi- Hanover, 
valent for their pretenſions on the city of Brunſwic. Pane. 


very probable. The authority of Polybius, who was 


H AN 


The elector poſſeſſes likewiſe the county of Delmen- 
horſt, and the duchies of Bremen and Verden, fold by 


the king of Denmark in 1715: the right of poſſeſſing 


alternatively the biſhopric of Oſnabruck belongs ſolely 
to the electoral branch; but if it ſhall happen to fail, 
work dukes of Wolfenbuttle are to enjoy the ſame 
right. a | 
In conſideration of the great ſervices performed by 
Erneſt Auguſtus, duke of Brunſwic- Hanover, in the 
wars which the emperor Leopold had with Louis XIV. 


that emperor conferred the dignity of an eleQor of the - 
holy Roman empire upon him and his heirs male, of 


which he received the inveſtiture on the 19th of De- 
cember 1692. This new creation met with great 
oppoſition both ia the electoral college and the col- 
lege of princes ; but at laſt, by a concluſion of the 
three colleges on the goth of Jaauary 1708, it was 
e determined, that the electoral dignity 
ſnould be confirmed to the duke of Hanover and his 


heirs male; but it was added, that if, while that elec- 
toral dignity ſubſiſted, the Palatine electorate ſhould 


happen to fall into the hands of a Proteſtant prince, 


the firſt Catholic eleQor ſhould have a ſupernumerary 


vote. 8 

The princes of this houſe have their ſeat in the col - 
lege of princes, immediately after thoſe of the eleQoral 
houſes; each branch having a vote. The elector, be- 
ſides his ſeat in the electoral college, was inveſted with 
the office of arch ſtandard-bearer of the empire; but 
this being diſputed with him by the duke of Wirtem- 
berg, the elector Palatine having obtained the office 
of arch-ſteward, yielded that of arch-treaſurer to the 
elector of Hanover, who was confirmed in this dignity 
by a decree of the diet of the rgth of January 1710. 
For the adminiſtration of the government, the eleQor 
has a council of ſtate, a council of war, the court of 
Juſtice, the chancery, the juſtice of the court, and a 
conſiſtory. But for making new laws, or eftabliſhing 
new taxes, the conſent of the ſtates, which are com- 
poſed of the nobility, clergy, and burghers, is required. 

The city of Hanover is agreeably ſituated in a ſandy 
plain on the river Leyne, in E. Long. 10. 5. N. Lat. 
22.5. It is a large well-built town, and pretty well 
fortified. The eſtabliſhed religion is the Lutheran; 
but the Catholics are tolerated, and have a handſome 
church. It has ſuffered greatly by the French, who 
got poſſeſſion of it in 1757, but were ſoon after driven 
out. It is noted for a particular kind of beer, reckoned 
excellent in theſe parts. This city was the reſidence 
of the eleQor before he aſcended the throne of Great 
Britain. The palace makes no great ſhew outwardly, 
but within it is richly furniſhed. The regency of th. 
country is adminiſtered in the ſame manner as if the 
ſovereign was preſent. 

HANSE, or Haxs, an ancient name for a ſociety 
or company of merchants; particularly that of certain 
cities in Germany, &c. hence called Hanſe-towns. See 
Hanst-Towns,—'The word banſe is obſolete High 
Dutch or Teutonic; and fignifies “ alliance, o#7 « 2 
racy, aſſociation, &c. Some derive it from the two 
German words, am-ſee, that is, on the ſea ;”” by rea- 
ſon the firſt hanſe towns were all fituated on the ſea- 
coaſt : whence the ſociety is ſaid to have been firſt 
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Hanſe- called am zee ſſeden, that is, „ cities on the ſea;“ and 
—.—.— _ afterwards, by abbreviation, hanſee, and hanſe, Ia 
Hanse Towns, The hanſeatic ſociety was a league 
between ſeveral maritime cities of Germany, for the 
mutual proteQion of their commerce. | Bremen and 
Amſterdam were the two firſt that formed it; whoſe 
trade received ſuch advantage by their fitting out two 
men of war in each to convoy their ſhips, that more 
cities continually entered into the league: even kings 
and princes made treaties with them, and were often 
glad of their aſſiſtance and protection; by which means 
they grew ſo powerful both by ſea and land, that they 
raiſed armies as well as navies, enjoyed countries, in 
ſovereignty, and made peace or war, though always in 
defence of their trade, as if they had been an united 
ſtate or commonwealth. | 
At this time alſo abundance of cities, though. they 
had no great intereſt in trade, or intercourſe with the 
ocean, came into their alliance for the preſervation of 
their liberties : ſo that in 1200 we find no leſs than 
72 cities in the liſt of the towns of the Hanſe; parti- 
cularly Bremen, Amſterdam, Antwerp, Rotterdam, 
Dort, Bruges, Oftend, Dunkirk, Middleburg, Calais, 
Rouen, Rochelle, Bourdeaux, St Malo, Bayonne, Bil- 
boa, Liſbon, Seville, Cadiz, Carthagena, Barcelona, 
Marſeilles, Leghorn, Naples, Meffina, London, Lubec, 
Roſtock, Stralſund, Stetin, Wiſmar, Konigſberg, 
Dantzig, Elbing. Marienburg. | 
The alliance was now ſo powerful, that their ſhips 
of war were often hired by other princes to aſſiſt them 
againſt their enemies. 'They not only awed, but often 
defeated, all that oppoſed their commerce; and, par- 
ticularly in 1358, they took ſuch revenge of the Da- 
niſh fleet in the Sound, for having interrupted their 
commerce, that Waldemar III. then king of Denmark, 
for the ſake of peace, gave them up all Schonen for 
16 years; by which they commanded the paſſage of 
the Sound in their own right.—In 1428 they made 
war on Erick king of Denmark with 250 ſail, carry- 
ing on board 12,000 men. Theſe ſo ravaged the coaſt 
- Jutland, that the king was glad to make peace with 
them. 
Many privileges were beſtowed upon the hanſe towns 
by Lewis XI. Charles VIII. Lewis XII. and Francis I. 
kings of France; as well as by the emperor Charles 
V. who had divers loans of money from them ; and by 
king Henry III. who alſo incorporated them into a 
trading body, in acknowledgment for money which 
they had advanced to him, as well as for the good ſer- 
vices they did him by their naval forces in 1206. 
Theſe towns exerciſed a juriſdiction among them- 
ſelves; for which purpoſe they were divided into four 
colleges or provinces, diſtinguiſhed by the names of 
their four principal cities, viz. Lubec, Cologne, Brunſ- 
wic, and Dantzic, wherein were held their courts of 
judicature. They had a common ſtock or treaſury at 
Lubec, and power to call an aſſembly as often as ne- 
ceſſary.—They kept magazines or warehouſes for the 
ſale of their merchandiſes in London, Bruges, Ant- 
werp, Berg in Norway, Revel in Livonia, Novogerod 
ja Muſcovy, which were exported to moſt parts of 


Europe, in Engliſh, Dutch, and Flemiſh bottoms. | 


One of their principal magazines was at London, 
where a ſociety of German merchants was formed, call- 
ed the fleclyard company. To this company great 
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privileges were granted by Edward I. but revoked by 
act of parliament in 1552 in the reign of Edward vi 
on a complaiat of the Engliſh merchants that this 
company had ſo engroſſed the cloth-trade, that, in the 
preceding year, they had exported 50,000 pieces, 
while all the Engliſh together had ſhipped off but 1100. 
Queen Mary, who aſcended the throne the year fol. 
lowing, having reſolved to marry; Philip the empe. 
ror's ſon, ſuſpended the execution of the act for three 
years : but after that term, whether by reaſon of ſome 
new ſtatute, or in purſuance of that of king Edward, 
the privileges of that company were no longer regard. 
ed, and all efforts. of the hanſe-towns to recover this 
loſs were in vain. ; | -f 6f ho $1 hn 
Another accident that happened to their mortiſica- 
tion was while queen Elizabeth was at war with the 
| Spaniards, Sir Francis Drake happening to meet 
60 ſhips in the Tagus, loaden with corn be onging to 
the hanſe- towns, took out all the corn as contraband 
goods which they were forbid to carry by their origi- 
nal patent. The hanſe towns having complained of 
this to the diet of tbe empire, the queen ſent an am- 
baſſador thither to declare her reaſons. The king of 
Poland likewiſe intereſted himſelf in the affair, becauſe 
the city of Dantzic was under his protection. At laſt, 
though the queen ſtrove hard to preſerve the commerce 
of the Engliſh in Germany, the emperor excluded the 
 Evgliſh company of , merchant-adventurers, who had 
conſiderable factories at Stade, Embden, Bremen, 
Hamburg, and Elbing, from all trade in the empire. 
In ſhort, the hanſe-towns, in Germany in particular, 
were not only in ſo flouriſhing, but in ſo formidable a 
ſtate, from the 14th to the 16th centuries, that they 
gave umbrage to all the neighbouring princes, who 
threatened a ftrong confederacy againſt them ; and, as 
the firſt ſtep towards it, commanded all the cities 
within their dominion or juriſdiction to withdraw from 
the union or hanſe, and be no farther concerned there- 
in. This immediately ſeparated all the cities of Eng- 
land, France, and Italy, from them. The hanſe, on 
the other hand, -prudently put themſelves under the 
protection of the empire: and as the cities juſt now 
mentioned had withdrawn from them; ſo they with- 
drew from ſeveral more, and made a decree among 
themſelves, that none ſhould be admitted into their ſo- 
ciety but ſuch as ſtood within the limits of the German 
empire, or were dependent thereon ; except Dantzic, 
which continued a member, though in nowile depend- 
ent on the empire, only it had been ſummoned formerly 
to the imperial diet. By this'means they maintained 
their confederacy for the protection of their trade, 33 
it was begun, without being any more envied by their 
neighbours. Hereby likewiſe they were reduced to 
Lubec, Bremen, Hamburgh, and Dantzic ; in the hrt 
of which they kept their regiſter, and held aſſemblies 
once in three years at leaſt. But this banſe or union 
has for ſome time been diſſolved; and now every one 
of the cities carries on a trade ſeparately for itſelf, ac- 
cording to the ſtipulation in ſuch treaties of peace, &e. 
as are made for the empire betwixt the emperor an 
other potentates. q 
HARANGUE, a modern French name for a ſpeec 
or oration made by an orator in public. —Menage ce, 
rives the word from the Italian arenga, which ſignines 
the ſame ; formed, according to Ferrari, from 2 
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er 4 a juſt, or place of juſting. Others derive it from 
tme Latin ara, © altarz” by reaſon the firſt harangues 
vlouin. ere made before altars: whence the verſe of Juvenal, 
Aut Lug dunen ſis rhetor diſturus ad aram. | 

The word is alſo frequently uſed in an ill ſenſe, viz 

for a too pompous, prolix, or unſeaſonable ſpeech or 
declamation. ! WO E rr 

HARBOUR, a general name given to any ſea-port 
or haven ; as alſo to any place convenient for mooring 
ſhipping, although at a great diftance from the ſea. 


bottom be entirely free from rocks or ſhallows ; that 
the opening be of ſufficient extent to admit the en- 
trance or departure of large ſhips, without difficulty 3 
that it ſhould have good anchoring- ground, and be 
eaſy of acceſs; that it ſhould be well defended from 
the violence of the wind and ſea; that it ſhould have 
room and convenience to receive the ſhrpping of diffe- 
rent nations, and thoſe which are laden with different 
merchandiſes ; that it be furniſhed with a good light- 
houſe, and have variety of proper rings, poſts, moor- 
ings, &c. in order'to remove or ſecure the veſſels con- 
tained therein; and, finally, that it have plenty of 
wood, and other materials for firing, beſides hemp, 
iron, mariners, &c, 


HARBURG, a ſmall-town of Germany in the circle 


the river Elbe over againſt Hamburgh. It was ſur- 
rounded with walls in 1355; and 30 years after, a ſtrong 
caltle, which fill remains, was built by the biſhop. 
E. Long. 9. 41. N. Lat. 53. 51. | 
HARDENING, the giving a gue degree of 
hardneſs to bodies than they had before. | 
There are ſeveral ways of hardening iron and Ree], 
as by hammering.them, quenching them in cold wa- 
ter, Ke. See STEEL, | 
Caſe Hax DENIx G. See Cast- Hardening. 
HARDERWICK, a town of the United Provin- 
ces in Dutch Guelderland. It is a well-built town, 
and the chief of the ſea-ports of this province. It has 
ſeveral good buildings, particularly the great church, 
which is much admired. In 1648, the public ſchool 
here was turned into an univerſty. The French did 
it a great deal of damage in 1672, fince which time it 
has been on the decline. E. Long. 5. 37. N. Lat. 
52. 14. 
HARDNESS, a quality of certain bodies, which 
conſiſts in an intimate union and ſtrong adheſion of 
their integrant parts, which cannot therefore be eafily 
disjoined, We cannot preciſely determine what dif- 
poſition of parts occaſions the greateſt hardneſs ; but 
this probably depends on the perfe&ion and extent of 
the contact of theſe parts; and this quality: depends 
eſſentially upon their figure, which we do not know, — 
The hardeſt of bodies which we do know, are vitrifi- 
able ſtones; and amongſt theſe the hardeſt are alſo the 
the moſt pure and homogeneous, that is, diamonds. 
Not any one of all known bodies is perfectly hard. 
This quality belongs undoubtedly to the primary or 
elementary particles of matter, which of all beings we 
know the leaſt of. | 
HARDOUIN (John), a learned French Jeſuit in 
the beginning of the 18th century, known by the re- 
markable paradoxes he advanced in his writings ; this 
particular, That all the works of the ancient pro- 
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of Lower Saxony, and duchy of Lunenburg, ſeated on 


fane writers, except Cicero's works, Virgil's Geor- Hardwicke 
gics,, Horace's ſatires and epiſtles, and Pliny's natu- 
ral hiſtory, are mere forgeries. He died at Paris in 
1729, aged 83, His principal works are, 1. 'An 
edition of Pliny's natural hiſtory, with notes, which 
is much eſteemed. 2. An edition of the councils, 


which made much noiſe. 3. Chronology reſtored 


by medals, 4to. 4. A commentary on the New Te- 
ſtament, folio; in which he pretends that our Saviour 
and his apoſtles preached in Latin, &c. 
HARDWICKE. See Yorx. 
HARE, in zoology, See Leevs. 
' The hare is a beaſt of venery, or of the foreſt, bu 
eculiarly ſo termed in the ſecond year of her age. 
here are reckoned four ſorts of them, from the place 
of their abode: ſome live in the mountains, ſome in 
the fields, ſome in marſhes, and ſome wander about 
every where. The mountain-hares are the ſwfteſt, 
the field-hares are not ſo nimble, and thoſe of the 
marſhes are the ſloweſt: but the wandering bares are 
the moſt dangerous to follow; for they are cunning in 


the ways and mazes of the fields, and, knowing the 


neareſt ways, run up the hills and rocks, to the con- 
fuſion of the dogs, and the diſcouragement of the 
hunters. See the article Hux rx. 
Haxe-Lip, in ſurgery. See SurGEery. 
HARFLUER, av ancient town of France, fin 
Normandy; but is new a poor place, on account of 
its fortifications being demoliſhed, and its harbour 
choaked up. It was taken by the Engliſh, by aſſault, 
in the year 1415. It is ſeated on the river Lizarda, 
near the Seine, five miles from Havre de Grace, forty 
north-weſt of Rouen, and one hundred and fix north- 
welt of Paris. E. Lon. o. 17. N. Lat. 49. 30. 
HARIOT, or Heztor, in law, a due belonging 
to a lord at the death of his tenant, conſiſting of the 
beſt beaſt, either horſe, or cow, or ox, which he had at 
the time of his death; and in ſome manors the beſt 
goods, piece of plate, &c. are called hariots. | 
Har1oT (Thomas), See HARRIOr. 
HARLECH, a town of Merionethſhire, in north 
Wales. It is ſeated on a rock, on the ſea:ſhore; and is 
but a poor place, though the fhire-town, and ſends a 
member to parliament. It had formerly a ftrong, 
handſome caſtle, which was a garriſon for Charles f. 
in the civil wars, for which reaſon it was afterwards 
demoliſhed by the parliament, W. Long. 4. o. N. 
Lat. 54. 47. | 
HARLEIAN corrgcriox.—A moſt valuable 
collection of uſeful and curious manuſcripts, begun 
near the end of the laſt century, by Robert Har- 
ley of Brampton Bryan, eſq. in Herefordſhire, after- 
wards car] of Oxford and lord high-treafurer ; and 
which was conducted upon the plan of the great 
Sir Robert Cotton. He publiſhed his firſt conſider- 


able collection in Auguſt 1705, and in leſs than ten 


years he got together near 2500 rare and curious 


MSS. Soon after this, the celebrated Dr George » 


Hicks, Mr Anſtis garter king at arms, biſhop Ni- 
colſon, and many other eminent antiquaries, not-only 
offered him their aſſiſtance in procuring MSS. but 
preſented him with ſeveral that were very valuable. 
Being thus encouraged to perſeverance by his ſucceſs, 
he kept many perſons employed in purchaſing MSS, 
for him abroad, giving them written — 

their 


Wal | 
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Harlem their conduct. By theſe means the MS. library was, 
wh in the year 1721 increaſed to near 6000 books, 1 4,000 

ley- original charters, and 500 rolls. 

. Ga che 21ſt of May 1724, lord Oxford died: but 
his ſon Edward, who ſucceeded to his honours and 
eſtate, ſtill farther enlarged the collection; ſo that when 
be died, June 16th 1741, it conſiſted of 8000 volumes, 
ſeveral of them containing diſtint and independent 
treatiſes, beſides many looſe papers which have been 
ſince ſorted and bound up in volumes ; and above 
40,000 original rolls, charters, letters patents, grants, 
and other 1 and inſtruments of great antiquity. 
The priacipal deſign of making this collection was 
the etabliſhment of a MS. Engliſh hiſtorical library, 
and the reſcuing from deſtrution ſuch national re- 
cords as had eluded the diligence of preceding collec- 
tors : but lord Oxford's plan was more extenſive ; for 
his collection abounds alſo with curious MSS. in every 
ſcience. This collection is now in the Britiſh Muſzum ; 
and an enumeration of its contents may be ſeen in the 
Anaval Regiſter, vi. 140, &c. 

HARLEM, a town of the Upited Provinces, in 
Holland, ſituated on the river Sparen, in E. Lon. 5. 
17. N. Lat. 53. 22. It is a large and populous city, 
and ſtands near a lake of the ſame name, with which 
it has a communication as well as with Amſterdam and 
Leyden, by means of ſeveral canals. Schemes bave 
been often formed for draining of this lake, but were 
never put in execution. To the ſouth of the town lies 
a wood, cut into delightful walks and viſtas. The 
town is famous for the fiege which it held out _ 
the Spaniards for ten months in 1573 ; the townimen, 
before they capitulated, being reduced to eat the vi- 
leſt animals, and even leather and graſs. The inhabi- 
tants correſponded with the prince of Orange for a 
conſiderable time by means of carrier-pigeons. Har- 
lem, as is well known, claims the invention of printing ; 
and in fact, the firſt eſſays of the art are indiſputably 
to be attributed to Laurentius, a magiſtrate of that 
city. [See LauxenTiVs, and C Hiſtory of) PrINTING. J 
Before the Reformation, Harlem was a biſhop's ſee ; 
and the Papiſls ſtill greatly outnumber the Proteſtants. 
An academy of ſciences was founded here in 1752. 
Vaſt quantities of linen and thread are bleached here; 
the waters of the lake having a peculiar quality, which 
renders them very fit for that purpoſe. -A ſort of 


phrenſy with regard to flowers, particularly tulips, once 


prevailed here, in conſequence of which the moſt beau- 
Liful ſorts were bought and fold at an extravagant price. 

HARLEQUIN, a buffoon or — 1G, but 
the word is now uſed for a perſon of extraordinary agi- 
lity, dreſſed in party-coloured clothes, the principal 
character in a pantomime entertainment. 

HARLEY (Robert), earl of Oxford and Morti- 
mer, was the eldeſt ſon of Sir Edward Harley, and 
born-in 1661. At the Revolution, Sir Edward and 
his ſon raiſed a troop of horſe at their own expence ; 
and after the acceſſion of king William and queen Ma- 
ry, he obtained a ſeat in parliament. His promotions 
were rapid: in 1702, he was choſen ſpeaker of the 
houſe of commons; in 1704, he was ſworn of queen 
Anne's privy council, and the ſame year made ſecre- 
tary of ſtate z in 1706, he acted as one of the com- 
miſſioners for the treaty of Union; and in 1710, was 
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appointed a commiſſioner of the treaſury, and thanca. u. 
34 990" under-treaſurer of the ——4 A * 
attempt was made on his life, March 8. 1711, by 11 Ha L 
marquis of Guiſcard a French papiſt; who, when un. 
der an examination before a committee of the pri 
council, ſtabbed him with a penknife. Of this — 
however, he ſoon recovered; and was the ſame year 
created earl of Oxford, and lord high treaſurer, which 
office he refigned juſt before the queen's death. He 
was impeached of high treaſon in 1715, and commir. 
ted to the tower; but was cleared by trial, and died 
in 1724. His character has been variouſly repreſent. 
ed, but cannot be here diſcuſſed. He was not only ay 
encourager of literature, but the greateſt collector in 
his time of curious books and MSS. his collection of 
which makes a capital part of the Britiſh Muſeum. 
See HARLEIAN Collection. 
 HARLING. See Heating. 

HARLINGEN, a ſea- port town of the United 
Netherlands, in Weſt Frieſtand. It ſtands on the 
coaſt of the Zuyder ſer,” at the mouth of a large canal, 
in E. Long. 5. 25. N. Lat. 53. 12. It was only a 
hamlet till about the year 1234, when it was deſtroyed 
by the ſea; aud being zfterwards rebuilt, became a 
confiderable town. In 1579, it was conſiderably en- 
larged by the care of William prince of Orange. It 
is now very well fortified, and is naturally ſtrong, as 
the adjacent country can very eaſily be laid under wa- 
ter. The city is ſquare; and the ſtreets are handſome, 
ftraight, and clean, with canals in the middle of them. It 
has five gates; four towards the land, and one towards 
the ſea; but thougn the harbour is good, yet veſſels of 
great burthen cannot get into it until they are light- 
enced, for want of water. The admiralty college of 
Frieſland has its ſeat here. The manufaRures are ſalt, 
bricks, and tiles; a conſiderable trade is alſo carried 
on in all forts of linen cloth, and the adjacent country 
yields abundance of corn and good paſtures, 

HARLOT, a woman given to incontinency, or that 
makes a habit or a trade of proſtituting her body.— 
The word is ſuppoſed to be uſed for the diminutive 
whorelet, a © little whore. Others derive it from Ar- 
letta, miſtreſs to Robert duke of Normandy, and mother 
to William the Conqueror: Camden derives it from one 
Arlotha, concubine to William the Conqueror: O- 
thers from the Italian Arlotta, a proud whore.“ 

HARMONIA, in fabulous biftory, the wife of 
Cadmus, both of whom were turned into ſerpents. 
See CADMUS. 

Though many of the ancient authors make Har- 
monia a princeſs of divine origin, there is a paſſage in 
Athenzus from Euhemerus, the Vanini of his time, 
which tells us, that ſhe was by profeſſion a player on 
the flute. and in the ſervice of the prince of Zidon 
previous to her departure with Cadmus. This eit- 
cumſtance, however, might encourage the belief, that, 
as Cadmus brought letters into Greece, his wile 
brought harmony thither; as the word ag, harmonidy 
has been ſaid to have no other derivation than from 
her name: which makes it very difficult to aſcertain 
the ſenſe in which the Greeks made uſe of it in ther n 
mulic+; for it has no roots by which it can be decom- | 

ounded, in order to deduce from them its ety molog?- 


he common account of the word, however, _ 
gi 
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ies. given by Jexicographers, and generally adopted by 
the learned, does not confirm this opinion, It is ge- 
nerally derived from a, and this from the old verb 
Age apto, to fit or join en 
HARMONICA. This word, when * appro- 
priated by Dr Franklin to that pecuhar form or mode 
of muſical glaſſes, which he himſelf, after a number of 
happy experiments, had conſtituted, was written Ar- 
monica. In this place, however, we have ventured to 
reſtore it to its native 3 of ſound, as we have 
no antipatby againſt the moderate uſe of aſpirations. 
It is derived from the Greek word dpprovin. 'The ra- 
dical word is *griv, to ale or fit one thing to anotber. 
By the word «guerre, the Greeks expreſſed aptitudes of 
various kinds; and from the uſe which they made of 
that expreſſion, we have reaſon to conclude, that it 
was intended to import the higheſt degree of refine- 
ment and delicacy in thoſe relations which it was 
meant to ſignify. Relations or aptitudes of ſound, in 
particular, were underſtood by it ; and in this view, 
Dr Franklin could not have ſeleded a name more ex- 
prefſive of its nature and genios, for the inftrument 
which we are now to deſcribe ; as, perhaps, no mu- 
fical tone can poſſibly be finer, nor conſequently fuf- 
ceptible of juſter concords, than thoſe which it pro- 
duces, | 
In an old Engliſh book, whoſe title we cannot at 
preſent recollect, and in which a number of various 
amuſements were deſcribed, we remember to have ſeen 
the elements or firſt approaches to mnſic by glaſſes. 
That author enjoins his pupil to chooſe half a dozen of 
ſuch as are ufed in drinking; to fill each of them with 
water in proportion to the gravity or acuteneſs of the 
ſound which he intended. it ſhov]d produce; and, ha- 
ving thus adjuſted them one to another, he might en- 
tertain the company with a church-tune. Thele, per- 
haps, were the rude and barbarous hints which Mr 
Puckeridge afterwards improved. But, for a farther 
account of him, of the ftate in which he left the in- 
ſtrument, and of the ſtate to which it has afterwards 
been carried, we muſt refer our readers to the follow- 
mg extracts from Dr Franklin's letters, and from 
others who have written upon the ſame ſubject. 
The Doctor, in his letter to Father Beccaria, has 
given a minute and elegant account of the Harmonica. 
Nor does it appear that his ſucceſſors have either more 
enfibly improved, or more accurately delineated, that 
angelic inftrument, The detail of his own improve- 
ments, therefore, ſhall be given in his own words. 
„Perhaps (ſays he) it may be agreeable to you, as 
Jou live in a muſical country, to have an account of 
the new inſtrument lately added here to the great 
number that charming ſcience was poſſeſſed of before: 
As it is an inftroment that ſeems peculiarly adap- 
ted to Italian muſic, efpecially that of the ſoft and 
Plaintive kind, I will endeavour to give you ſuch 
a deſcription of it, and of the manner of conſtruc- 
ung it, that you or any of your friends may be ena- 
ed to imitate it, if you incline ſo to do, without 
eng at the expence and trouble of the many experi- 
ments I have made in endeavouring to bring it to its 
preſent perfection. 
9 have 288 *. the og tone "= is 
rom a drinking-glaſs, by pre a wet finger 
und its brim. One Mr a a . 
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from Ireland, was the firſt who thought of playing Harmonics“ 
tunes formed of theſe tones. He collected a number 
of glaſſes of different ſizes; fixed them near each other 
on a tablez and tuned them, by putting into them wa- 
ter, more or leſs, as each note required. The tones 
were brought out by prefling his G6ngers round their 
brims. He was unfortunately burnt here, with his 
inſtrument, in a fire which conſumed the houfe he lived 
in, Mr E. Delaval, a moſt ingenious member of our 
Royal Society, made one in imitation of it, with a 
better choice and form of glaſſes, which was the firſt I 
ſaw or heard. Being charmed with the ſweetneſs of 
its tones, and the muſic he ced from it, I wiſhed 
to ſee the glaſſes diſpoſed in a more convenient form, 
and brought together in a narrower compaſs, ſo as to 
admit of a greater number of tones, and all within 
reach of hand to a perſon fitting before the inſtru- 
ment; which I accompliſhed, after various intermediate 
trials, and Jeſs commodious forms, both of glaſſes and 
conſtruction, in the following manner. a 

« The glaſſes are blown as near as poſſible in the 
form of hemiſpheres, having each an open neck or 
ſocket in the middle. The thickneſs of the glaſs near 
the brim is about the tenth of an inch, or hardly quite 
ſo much, but thicker as it comes nearer the neck ; 
which in the largeſt glaſſes is about an inch deep, and 
an inch and a half wide within; theſe dimenſions leſ- 
ſening as the glaſſes themſelves diminiſh in ſize, ex- 
cept that the neck of the ſmalleſt ought not to be 
ſhorter than half an inch.—The largeſt glaſs is nine 
inches diameter, and the ſmalleſt three inches, Be- 
tween theſe there are 23 different ſizes, differing from 
each other a quarter of an inch in diameter. To 
make a fingle inſtrument, there ſhould be at leaſt ſix 
glaſſes blown of each ſize; and out of this number 
one may probably pick 37 glafſes (which are ſufficient 
for three octaves with all the ſemitones) that will be 
each either the note one wants, or a little fharper than 
that note, and all fitting fo well into each other as to 
taper pretty regularly from the largeſt to the ſmalleſt. 
It is true, there are not 37 ſizes; but it often happens 
that two of the ſame fize differ a note or half a note 
in tone, by reaſon of a difference in thickneſs, and 
theſe may be placed one in the other without ſenſibly 
hurting the regularity of the taper form. 

The glaſſes being choſen, and every one marked 
with a diamond the note you intend it for, they are 
to be tuned by diminiſhing the thickneſs of thoſe 
that are too ſharp. This is done by grinding them 
round from the neck towards the brim, the breadth 
of one or two inches as may be required ; often try- 
ing the glaſs by a well-tuned harpfichord, comparin 
the note drawn from the glaſs by your finger, wit 
the note you want, as ſounded by that ſtring of the 
harpſichord. When you come near the matter, be 
careful to wipe the glaſs clean and dry before each 


trial, becauſe the tone is ſomething flatter when the 


glaſs is wet than it will be when dry ;—and grinding 
a very little between each trial, you will thereby tune 
to great exactneſs. The more care is neceſſary in this, 
becauſe, if you go below your required tone, there is 
no ſharpening it again but by grinding ſomewhat off 
the brim, which will afterwards require poliſhing, and 
thus increaſe the trouble. 

« The glaſſes being thus tuned, you are to be 
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face of this wheel, about four inches from the axis. 
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provided with a caſe for them, and a ſpindle on which 
they are to be fixed, My caſe is about three feet 
long, eleven inches every way wide within at the 


biggeſt end, and five inches at the ſmalleſt end; for 


it tapers all the way, to adapt it better to the coni- 
cal figure of the ſet of glaſſes. This caſe opens in the 
middle of its height, and the upper part turns up by 
hinges fixed behind. The ſpindle is of hard iron, 
lies horizontally from end to end of the box within, 
exaQly in the middle, and is made to turn on braſs 

udgeons at each end. It is ronnd, an inch diame- 
bh at the thickeſt end, and tapering to a quarter of 
an inch at the ſmalleſt.—A ſquare ſhank comes from 
its thickeſt end through the box, on which ſhank a 
wheel is fixed by a ſcrew. This wheel ſerves as a fly 
to make the motion equable, when the ſpindle, with 
the glaſſes, is turned by the foot like a ſpinning wheel. 
My wheel is of mahogany, 18 inches diameter, and 
pretty thick, ſo as to conceal near its circumference 
about 25 Ib of lead. —Aan ivory pin is fixed in the 


Over the neck of this pin is put the loop of the ſtring 
that comes up from the moveable ſtep to give it mo- 
tion. The caſe ſtands on a neat frame with four legs. 

« To fix the glaſſes on the ſpindle, a cork is firit to 
be fitted in each neck pretty tight, and projecting a 
little without the neck, that the neck of one may not 
touch the infide of another when put together, for 
that would make a jarring. Theſe corks are to be 
perforated with holes of different diameters, ſo as to 
ſuit that part of the ſpindle on which they are to be 


fixed, When a glaſs is put on, by holding it ſtiffly 


between both hands, while another turns the ſpindle, 
it may be gradually brought to its place. But care 
muſt be taken that the hole be not too ſmall, leſt in 
forcing it up the neck ſhould ſplit; nor too large, 
leſt the glaſs, not being firmly fixed, ſhould turn or 
move on the ſpindle, fo as to touch or jar againſt its 
neighbouring glaſs. The glaſſes thus are placed one 
in another; the largeſt on the biggeſt end of the 
ſpindle, which is to the left hand: the neck of this 


glaſs is towards the Wheel; and the next goes into it 


in the ſame poſition, only about an inch of its brim 
appearing beyond the brim of the firſt; thus proceed- 
iug, every glaſs when fixed ſhows about an inch of its 
brim (or three quarters of an inch, or half an inch, 
as they grow ſmaller) beyond the brim of the glaſs 
that contains it; and it is from theſe expoſed parts of 
each glaſs that the tone is drawn, by laying a finger 
on one of them as the ſpindle and glaſſes turn round. 

„My largelt glaſs is G a little below the reach of 
a common voice, and my higheſt G, including three 
complete octaves.— To diſtinguiſh the glaſſes more 
readily to the eye, I have painted the apparent parts 
of the glaſſes within-ſide, every ſemitone white, and 
the other notes of the octave with the ſeven priſmatic 
colours, viz. C, red; D, orange; E, yellow; F, 
green; G, blue; A, indigo; B, purple; and C, red 
again ;— ſo that the glaſſes of the ſame colour (the 
white cxcepted) are always octaves to each other. 

„ This iuſtrument is played upon, by fitting before 
the middle of the ſet of glaſſes, as before the keys of 
a harpſicord, turning them with the foot, and wetting 
them now and then with a ſpunge and clean water, 


The fingers ſhould be firlt alittle ſoaked in water, and 
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them is ſometimes uſeful, to make them catch the glas 
and bring out the tone more readily. Both handy are 
uſed, by which means different parts are played to. 
gether, — Obſerve, that the tones are beſt drawn out 
when the glaſſes turn from the ends of the fingers, not 
when they turn to them. . 

„The advantages of this inſtrument are, that its 
tones are incomparably ſweet beyond thoſe of any 
other; that they may be ſwelled and ſoftened at plea. 
ſure by ſtronger or weaker preſſures of the finger, and 
continued to any. length 5 and that the inſtrument, 
being once well- tuned, never again wants tuning,” 

Such was the ſtate in which this learned and inge. 
nious author found, and ſuch the perfection to which 
he carried, that celeſtial inſtrument of which we now 
treat, We call it celeſtial ; becauſe, in compariſon with 
any other inſtrument which we know, the ſounds that 
it produces are indeed heavenly. Some of them, how- 
ever, are ſtil] conſtrued in the ſame imperfe& man- 
ner as the inſtrument of Mr Puckeridge. They are 
contained in an oblong cheft ; their poſitions are either 
exactly or nearly reQiſineal; the artificial ſemitones by 
which the full notes are divided, form another paral. 
tel line; but the diſtances between each of them are 
much greater than thoſe between the notes of the na- 


tural ſcale, as they take their places, not directly op- 


polite to the notes which they are intended to heighten 
or depreſs, but in a ſituation between the higheſt and 
loweſt, to ſhow, that, in aſcending, they are ſharps to 
the one, and, in deſcending, flats to the other. This 
ſtructure, however, is doubly inconvenient ; for it not 
only 1acreaſes the labour and difficulty of the performer, 
but renders ſome muſical operations impracticable, 
which upon the Harmonica, as conſtituted by Dr Frank- 
lin, may be execnted with eaſe and pleaſure. In this 
fabric, if properly formed and accurately tuned, the 
inſtrument is equally adapted to harmony and melody. 
But as no material ſtructure could ever yet be brought 
to the perfection even of human ideas, this inſtrument 
{till in ſome meaſure retains the perverſe nature of its 
original ſtamina, Hence it is not without the utmoſt 
diffculty that the glaſſes. can be tuned by grinding, 
and the leaſt conceivable redundancy, or defect renders 
the diſcord upon this inſtrument more conſpicuous and 
intolerable than upon any other. 
that inexpreſſible delicacy to be obſerved in the man- 
ner of the friction by which the ſound is produced: 
for if the touch be too-gentle, it cannot extort the 
tune ; and if too ſtrong, beſides the mellow and deli- 
cate ſound which ought to be heard, we likewiſe per. 
ceive the finger jarring upon the glaſs, which, mingled 
with thoſe ſofter ſounds by which the ſenſes had been 
ſoothed, gives a feeling ſimilar to iron grating upon 
iron, but more diſagreeable. In wind-inftruments the 
operation of the tongue, in harpſichords the ſtroke 0 
the quill, and on the violin the motion of the bon; 
gives that ſtrong and ſenſible interruption of ſound 
which may be called articulation, and which renders 
the rithmus or meaſure of an air more perceptible: but, 
upon the glaſſes, the touch of the finger is too ſoft to 
divide the notes with ſo much force; ſo that, unleſs the 
mind be ſteadily attentive, they ſeem to melt one inte 
another, by which means the idea of rhythmus is alma 


loſt. There is no way of performing a ſlur, N 


Henge likewiſe 
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| aring to Rop the firſt ſound, when that which is 
2 *. lab nest commences. Thus, when the 
gur is of any length, and regularly deſcends or riſes 
by the interval of a ſecond, all the notes in the fur 
muſt be heard together, and produce no agreeable 
dillonance; yet if it riſes or deſcends by perfect chords, 
the effect is pleaſing. The open ſhake, or trill, is ano- 
ther unhappy operation upon muſical glaſſes; which 
can only be performed by the alternate pulſations of 
two continued ſounds, differing from each other only 
by a note or ſemitone. But, as theſe pulſations, thus 
managed, cannot be diſtinct, the reſult is far from be- 
ing pleaſant; nor is there any ſuccedaneum for the 
cloſe ſhake, which in the violin is performed by alter- 
nately depreſſing the {tring to the finger-board, and 
ſuffering it to riſe without entirely removing the finger 
from it, and which, by giving the note that tremulous 
ſound produced by the human voice affected with grief, 
is a grace peculiarly adapted to pathetic and plaintive 
airs. 

We proceed, however, to a farther account of the 
ſame inftrument, extracted from the Annual Regiſter, 
vol. iv. p. 149. 2 

« Beſides thoſe tones (ſays the author of that 
account) which every elaſtic N produces by a vi- 
bration of all its parts, it is capable of another ſet of 
tones, in which only a part of the ſtring is ſuppoſed 
to vibrate, Theſe ſounds are produced by the lighteſt 
touches, either by air, as in Oſwald's lyre, or by 
rubbing the bow in the ſofteſt manner on the ſtring of 
a fiddle. 

« Analogous to theſe ſounds are thoſe produced by 
bells: in thoſe laſt, beſides thoſe tones produced by 
their elliptical vibrations, there are a ſet of tones which 
may be brought by gently rabbing their edges, and 
in which the whole inſtrument docs not appear to vi- 
brate in all its parts as before. | 
„Take, for inſtance, a bell finely poliſhed at the 
edges; or, what will perhaps be more convenient, a 
drinking-glaſs: let the edges be as free from any thing 
oily as poſſible ; then, by moiſtening the finger in wa- 
ter (I have found alum-water to be beſt), and rub- 
bing it circularly round the edge of the glaſs, you 
will at length bring ont the tone referred to. 

“This note is poſſeſſed of infinite ſweetneſs; it has 
all the excellencies of the tone of a bell, without its 
defects. It is loud, has a ſufficient body, is capable 
of being ſwelled and cominued at pleaſure; and, be- 
lides, has naturally that vibratory ſoftening, which 
mulicians endeavour to imitate, by mixing with the 
note to be played, a quarter-tone from below. 

* To vary theſe tones, nothing more is required 
than to procure ſeveral bells or glaſſes of different tones, 
tuned as nearly as poſſible, which may be done by thin- 
mag the edges of either: or, for immediate ſatisfac- 
non, the glaſſes may be tuned by pouring in water; 
_ water is poured in, the graver the tone 
„Let us ſuppoſe then a double oRave of thoſe 
Blafſes, thus tuned, to be procured. Any common 
ne may be executed by the fingers rubbing upon 
tach glaſs ſucceſſively; and this I have frequently 
"ny without the leaſt difficulty, only chooſing thoſe 
mes which are flow and eafy. Here then are num- 


rs = delicate tones, with which muſicians have been, 
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till very lately, unacquainted ; and the only defect is, Harmonics. 
that they cannot be made to follow each other with TT 
that celerity and eaſe which is requiſite for melody. In 

order to remedy this, I took a large drinking-glaſs, 

and by means of a wheel and gut, as in the electrical 

machine, made it to turn upon its axis with a mode- 

rately quick but equable motion; then moiſtening the 

finger as before, nothing more was required than 

merely to touch the glaſs at the edge, without any 0- 

ther motion, in order to bring out the tqne. | 

&* Inſtead of one glaſs only turning in this manner, if 
the whole number of glaſſes were ſo fixed as to kee 
continuaily turning, by means of a wheel, it follows, 
that upon every touch of the finger a note would be 
expreſſed; and thus, by touching ſeveral glaſſes at 
once, an harmony of notes might be produced, as in 
an harpſichord. 

As I write rather to excite than ſatisfy the cu- 
rious, I ſhall not pretend to direct the various ways 
this number of glaſſes may be contrived to turn ; it 
may be ſufficient to ſay, that if the glaſſes are placed 
in the ſegment of a circle, and then a ſtrap, as in a 
cutler's wheel, be ſuppoſed to go round them all, the 
whole number will by this means be made to turn, by 
means of a wheel. 

* Inſtead of the finger, I have applied moiſtened 
leather to the edge of the glaſs, in order to bring out 
the tone: but, 25 want af 4 proper elaſticity, this did 
not ſucceed, I tried cork, and this anſwered every 
purpoſe of the finger ; but made the tone much louder 
than-the finger could do. Inſtead, therefore of the 
finger, if a number of corks were ſo contrived as to 
fall with a proper degree of preſſure on the edge of 
the glaſs, by means of keys like the jacks of an organ, 
it is evident, that in ſuch a caſe a new and tolerably 
perfect inftrument would be produced; not ſo loud in- 
deed as ſome, but infinitely more melodious than any. 

© The mouths of the glaſſes or bells uſed in this ex- 
periment ſhould not reſemble the mouth of a trumpet, 
but ſhould rather come forward with a perpendicular 
edge. The corks uſed in this caſe ſhould be ſmooth, 
even free from thoſe blemiſhes which are uſually found 
in them, and at the ſame time the more elaſtic the 
better.” 

In the two accounts here given ſeems to be compre- 
hended every thing valuable which has been ſaid upon 
the ſubject. It remains, however, our permanent opi- 
nion, that the form and ſtructure deſigned and confti- 
tuted by Dr Franklin is by much the molt eligible z 
nor can we admit, that a cork, however ſucceſsfully 
applied, will produce the ſame mellowneſs and equabi- 
lity of tone in general, with the finger. It appears to 
us, that, by this kind of voluntary attrition, a note 
may be ſunk or ſwelled with much more art and pro- 
priety than by the ſubſtitution of any thing elſe extrin- 
fic to the hand; and when chords are long protrac- 
ted, that degree of friction, which renders every ſound 
in the chord ſenſible to the ear, without harſhneſs, muſt 
be the moſt agreeable, For this reaſon, likewiſe, we 
ſhould recommend alum- water in preference to chalk. 

From what has already been ſaid, it will eaſly be per- 
ceived, that this inſtrument requires to be tuned with 
the niceſt degree of delicacy which the laws of tempe- 
rament will poſſibly admit. For theſe laws the reader 
will naturally have recourſe to the article Music +, t Chap. vit. 
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given a plain and ſatisfactory account, both of the 
method propoſed by Rameau, and of that eſtabliſhed 


in common practice, without anticipating the expe- 


rience and taſte of the reader, by dictating which of 
theſe plans is preferable. To thoſe who have occaſion 
to tune the inſtrument, it may likewiſe be uſeful to per- 
uſe the detached article TemyeERAmENT in this Work. 
Without recapitulating the different rules of alteration 
preſcribed in.theſe accounts, we ſhall preſuppoſe the 
reader acquainted with them; and proceed to deſcribe 
how, under their influence, the Harmonica may be tu- 
ned, But it is previouſly expedient to obſerve, that 
the ſame rules which conduct the proceſs of tuning a 
harpſichord, will be equally effectual in tuning the Har- 
monica; with this only difference, that greater delica- 
cy in adjuſting the chords ſhould, if practicable, be at- 
tempted. 

There are different notes from whence the procedure 
of tuning may commence, La or A, which is the key 
that pretty nearly divides the harpſichord, is choſen by 
ſome ; this /a in common ſpinets is 24 natnral keys 
from the bottom, and 13 from the top: and the ut a- 
bove it, or ſecond C upon the G cleft, by others. This 
laſt we ſhould rather adviſe, becauſe we imagine thoſe 
intervals which we have called /e:2#ds major to be more 
juſt through the whole octave, when the courſe of tu- 
ning is begun by a natural ſemitone. The initiate, 
therefore, may begin by tuning the ſecond ut of his 
Harmonica, or C above the treble cleff, in uniſon with 
its correſpondent C upon the harpſichord or any other 
inſtrument in concert-pitch ; then, deſcending to its oc- 
tave below, adjuſt it with the at above, till every pul- 
ſation if poſſible be loſt, and the ſounds rendered 
ſcarcely diſtinguiſhable when ſimultaneouſly heard. To 
the loweſt note of this octave he muſt tune the /o/ or 
G immediately above it by a fifth, ſtill obſerving the 
laws of temperament: To this G, the re, or D imme- 
diately above it, by the ſame chord: To the re, or D 
above, its octave below: To this, by a fifth, the /a 
or A immediately above it: To /a, the i or E a- 
ſcending in the ſame proportion: To mz, its octave 
below: To this, the / or B immediately above it 
by a fifth: To the firlt ur, or C, which was tuned, the 
fa or F immediately below by the fame chord. 

That the practitioner may be ſtill more ſecure in the 
Juſtice and propriety of his procedure, he may try the 


thirds of the notes already adjuſted, and alter, as 


much as is conſiſtent with the fifths and octaves, ſuch 
among theſe thirds as may ſeem grating and diſagree- 
able to his ear. Thus far having accompliſhed his 0- 
peration, he may tune all the other natural notes 
whether above or below by oQaves. His next concern 
is with the ſemitones. And here it will be ſuggeſted 
by common ſenſe, that as in all inftruments with fixed 
fcales the ſharp of a lower muſt likewiſe anſwer for the 
flat of a higher tone, the ſemitone ought as nearly as poſ- 
fible to divide the interval. He may begin with Ja or A 
ftharp, which la in its natural ſtate is a third minor beneath 
the ut or C, from whence he began in the natural ſcale. 
This ſemitone ſhoald correſpond with the F natural 
immediately above by a fifth. To it may be tuned the 


re or D ſharp immediately below by a fimilar chord : 
To D ſharp, its octave above: To. , or B natural, 
immediately above the /a or A firſt mentioned, may be 
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adjuſted the F or /a ſharp immediately above it: 
this its octave below: To that octave, the C or us 
ſharp above by a fifth : To the C ſharp, its octave he. Ham 


low: To this, by a fifth, the G or %% ſharp above. 


Between this G ſharp 


and the D ſharp immediately 


above it, the fifth will probably be too ſharp; but if 


the others are juſtly tuned, that diſcord wi 


I not be EX» 


tremely offenſive ; and it is a neceſſary conlequence of 
temperament. The reſt of the ſharps and flats, like their 
naturals, whether aſcending or deſcending, may be tu- 


ned by their octaves. 


The notes, with their chords, may be expreſſed by 
letters and figures, thus; where, however, it muſt he 
obſerved, that the higher notes of any chord are marked 
with larger capitals. It ſhould likewiſe be remarked, 
that the figures are not expreſſive of the different ratios 
which the notes bear one to another, conſidered with 
refpe& to their vibrations; but only ſignificant of 


their nominal diſtances, according to the 


received de. 


nominations of the intervals. ce cG cD 5D 4 
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x. In running over the ſharps and flats as the 
naturals, it will likewiſe be neceſſary to try the thirds, 
and to alter ſuch as may offend the ear; which, if 


cautiouſly done, will not ſenſibly injure the other 


chords. — Though this article has been protracted to 
a length which we did not originally intend, we have 
however the ſatisfaQtion to find, that it comprehends 


every thing eſſential; ſo that any perſon 


who vnder- 


ſtands the nature of chords, and the practical prin- 
ciples of muſic as univerſally taught, may not only 
be able to tune his inſtrument, but to acquire its 
whole manceuvre, without the leaſt aſſiſtance from a 


maſter. 


On Plate CLIX. is repreſented an inftr 


ument of this 


kind, made by Mr Dobb of St Paul's Church-yard, 


London. 


-HARMONIC. As an adjective, it ſigniſies in gene- 
ral any thing belonging to harmony ; though, in our 
gange the adjective is more properly written Har- 


Monica 
monical diviſions of a monochord ; or, 1 
conſonances in general, 


In this ſenſe it may be applied to the har- 


n a word, to 


As a ſubſtantive neuter, it 


imports all the concomitant or acceſſory ſounds which, 


upon the principles reſulting from the 
made on ſonorous bodies, attend any 


experiments 
iven ſound 


whatever, and render it appretiable. Thus all the 
aliquot parts of a muſica] ſtring produce harmonical 


ſounds, or harmonics. 


HARMONY. The ſenſe which the Greeks gave to 
this word in their muſic, is ſo much leſs eaſy to be de- 
termined, becauſe, the word itſelf being originally a 
ſubſtantive proper, it has no radical words by which 
we might analyſe it, to diſcover its etymology. In 
the ancient treatiſes which remain to us, harmony ap- 
pears to be that department whoſe object is the agree- 
able ſucceſſion of ſounds, merely confidered as high or 
low; in oppoſition to the two others called rhythmuca 
and metrica, which have their principle in time an 
meaſure, This leaves our ideas concerning that 2p” 


tude of ſound vague and undetermined 


fix them without ſtudying for that purpo 


» nor can ve 


ſe all the rules 
| Us 


To Farms 


| 


pony 
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gory. of the art: and even after we have done ſo, it will be 
very difficult to diſtinguiſh harmony from melody, un- 
leſs we add to the laſt the ideas of rhythmus and mea- 
ſure; without which, in reality, no melody can have a 
ditinguiſhiag character: whereas harmony is charac- 
teriſed by its own nature, independent of all other 
quantities except the chords or intervals which com- 
ole it. 
It appears by a paſſage of Nicomachus, and by 
others, that they likewiſe gave the name of harmony to 
the chord of an octave, and to concerts of voices and 
inſtruments, which performed in the diſtance of an oc- 
tave one from the other, and which is more commonly 
called antiphone. | 
Harmony, according to the moderns, is a ſucceſſion 
of chords agreeable to the Jaws of modulation. For a 
long time this harmony had no other principle but ſuch 
rules as were almoſt arbitrary, or ſolely founded on 
the approbation of a practiſed ear, which decided con- 
cerning the agreeable or diſagreeable ſucceſfion of 
chords, and whoſe determinations were at laſt reduced 
to calculation. But Father Merſenne and M. Sa- 
veur having found, that every ſound, however ſimple 
in appearance, was always accompanied with other 
ſounds leſs ſenſible, which conſtitute with itſelf a per- 
ſect chord - major; with this experiment M. Rameau 
ſet out, and upon it formed the baſis of his harmonic 
ſyſtem, which he has extended to a great many vo- 
lumes, and which at laſt M. D' Alembert has taken the 
trouble of explaining to the public. 
Signior Tartini, taking his route from an experiment 
which is newer and more delicate, yet not leſs certain, 
has reached concluſions ſimilar enough to thoſe of Ra- 
meau, by purſuing a path whoſe direction ſeems quite 
oppoſite, According to M. Rameau, the treble is gene- 
rated by the baſs ; Signior Tartini makes the baſs reſult 
from the treble. One deduces harmony from melody, 
andthe other ſuppoſes quite the contrary. To determine 
from which of the two ſchools the beſt performances 
are likely to proceed, no more is neceſſary than to in- 
veltigate the end of the compoſer, and diſcover whe- 
ther the air is made for the accompauiments, or the 
zccompaniments for the air. At the word SysTEM 
in Rouſſeau's Muſical Dictionary, is given a delinea- 
tion of that publiſhed by Signor Tartini. Here he 
continues to ſpeak of M. Rameau, whom he hag 
followed through this whole work, as the artiſt of 
greateſt authority in the country where he writes. 
He thinks himſelf obliged, however, to declare, 
That this ſyſtem, however ingenious it may be, is far 
from being founded upon nature; an affirmation which 


analogies and congruities, which a man of invention 
may overturn to-morrow, by ſubſtituting others more 
natural: that, in ſhort, of the experiments from whence 
e deduces it, one is detected fallacious, and the other 
vill not yield him the conſequences which he would 
tort from it. In reality, when this author took it 
2 his bead to dignify with the title of demonſtration 
; e reaſoniogs upon which he eſtabliſhed his theory, 
*Ty one turned the arrogant pretence into ridicule, 
; cademy of Sciences loudly diſapproved a title 
G -tounded, and ſo gratuitouſly aſſumed; and M. 
"Ve, of the Royal Society at Montpelier, has ſhewn 
, that even to begin with this propoſition, That 
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according to the law of nature, ſounds are repreſented Harmony. 


be inceſſantly repeats: That it is only ettabliſhed upon 
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by their octaves, and that the octaves may be ſubſti- 
tuted for them, there was not any one thing demon— 
ſtrated, or even firmly eſtabliſhed, in his pretended de- 
monſtration.” He returns to his ſyſtem. 

„The mechanical principle of reſonance preſents 
us with nothing but independent and ſolitary chords; 
it neither preſcribes nor eſtabliſnes their ſucceſſion. 
Yet a regular ſucceſſion is neceſſary; a dictionary of 
ſelected words is not an oration, nor a collection of 
legitimate chords a piece of muſic: there muſt be a 
meaning, there mult be connections in mulic as well 
in language: it is neceſſary that what has preceded 
ſhould tranſmit ſomething of its nature to what is ſub- 
ſequent, ſo that all the parts conjoined may form a 
whole, and be ſtamped with the genuine character of 
unity. 

« Now, the complex ſenſation which reſults from a 
perfect chord, mult be reſolved into the ſimple ſenſa- 
tion of each particular ſound which compoſes it, and 
into the ſenſation of each particular interval which 
forms it, aſcertained by compariſon one with another. 
Beyond this there is nothing ſenfible in any chord; 
from whence it follows, that it is only by the relation 
between ſounds, and by the analogy between intervals, 
that the connection now in queſtion can be eſtabliſhed; 
and this is the genuine, the only ſource, from whence - 
flow all the laws of harmony and modulation. If, then, 
the whole of harmony were only formed by a ſucceſſion 
of perfect chords-major, it would be ſufficient to pro- 
ceed by intervals fimilar to thoſe which compoſe ſuch 
a chord; for then ſome one or more ſounds of the 
preceding chord being neceſſarily protracted in that 
which is ſubſequent, all the chords would be found 
ſufficiently connected, and the harmony would, at leaſt 
in this ſenſe, be one. 

« But beſides that theſe ſueceſſions muſt exclude 
all melody by excluding the diatonic ſeries which forms 
its foundation, it would not arrive at the real end of 
the art; becanſe, as muſic is a ſyſtem of meanings 
like a diſcourſe, it ought like a diſcourſe to have 1tg 
periods, its phraſes, its ſuſpenſes, its cadences, its 
punctuation of every kind; and becauſe the unifor- 
mity of a harmonical procedure implies nothing of all 
this. Diatonic procedures require that major and 
minor chords ſhould be intermixcd ; and the neceſſity 
of diſſonances has been felt in order to diſtinguiſh the 
phraſes, and render the cadences ſenſible. Now, a con- 
need ſeries of perfect chords- major, can neither be 
productive of perfect chords- minor nor of diſſonances, 
nor can ſenſibly mark any muſical phraſe, and the 
punctvation mult there be found entirely defective. 

«© M. Rameau being abſolutely determined, in his 
ſyſtem, to deduce from nature all the harmony prac- 
tiſed among us, had recourſe, for this effect, to ano- 
ther experiment of his own invention, of which I 
have formerly ſpoken, and which by a different 
arrangement is taken from the firſt. He pretended, 
that any ſimple ſound whatever afforded in its mul- 
tiples a perfect minor or flat chord, of which it was 
the dominaat or fifth, as it furniſhed a perfect chord- 
major by the vibration of its aliquot parts, of which 
it is the tonic or fundamental ſound. He has affirmed 
as a certain fact, that a vocal ſtring cauſed two others 
lower than itſelf to vibrate through their whole ex- 
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Harmony, tent, yet without making them produce any ſound, 
one to its twelfth major and the other to its ſeven- 
teenth; and from this joined to the former fact, he 
has very ingeniouſly deduced, not only the applica- 
tion of the minor mode and of diſſonances in harmony, 
but the rules of harmonic phraſes and of all modula- 
tion, ſuch as they. are found at the words Chord, 
Accompaniment, Fundamental Baſs, Cadence, Diſſo- 
nance, Modulation. 

« But firſt, (continues Rouſſeau) the experiment ĩs falſe. 
It is diſcovered, that the ſtrings tuned beneath the fun- 
damental ſound do not entirely vibrate when this funda- 
mental ſound is given; but that they are divided in ſuch 
a manner as to return its uniſon alone, which of conſe- 
quence can have no harmonics below, It is moreover diſ- 
covered, that the property of ſtrings in dividing them- 
ſelves, is not peculiar to thoſe which are tuned by a 

twelfth and ſeventeenth below the principal ſound; 
but that oſcillations are likewiſe produced in the 
lower ftrings by all its multiples. Whence it follows, 
that the intervals of the twelfth and ſeventeenth below, 
not being ſingular phenomena of their kind, nothing 
can be concluded in favour of the perfect minor chord 
which they repreſent. 

Though the truth of this experiment were granted, 
even this wauld by no means remove the difficulty. If, 
as M. Rameau alleges, all harmony is derived from 
the reſonance of ſonorous bodies, it cannot then be 
derived only from the vibrations of ſuch bodies as do 
not reſound. In reality, it is an extraordinary theo- 
ry, to deduce from bodies that do not reſound the 
principles of harmony ; and it is a poſition in natural 
philoſophy no leſs ſtrange, that a ſonorous body ſhould 
vibrate without reſounding, as if ſound itſelf were any 
thing elſe but the air impelled by theſe vibrations. 
Moreover, ſonorous bodies do not only produce, be- 
ſides the principal found, the other tones which with 
itſelf compoſe a perfect chord; but an infinite number 
of other ſounds, formed by all the aliquot parts of 
the bodies in vibration, which do. not enter into that 
perfect harmony. Why then ſhould the former ſounds 
produce conſonances, and why ſhould the latter not 
produce them, fince all of them equally refult from 
nature ? | 

« Every ſound exhibits a chord truly perfect, fince it 
is compoſed of all its harmonics, and ſinee it is by them 
that it becomes a ſound. Yet theſe harmonics are 
not heard, and nothing 1s diſtinguiſhed but a fimple 
ſound, unleſs it be exccedingly ſtrong : whence it fol- 
lows, that the only good harmony is an uniſon; and 
that as ſoon as the conſonances can be diſtinguiſhed, 
the natural proportion being altered, the harmony haa 
loſt its purity. = 

© That alteration is in this cafe produced two diffe- 
rent ways. Firſt, by caufing certain harmonics to re- 
ſound, and not the others, the proportion of force 
which ought to prevail in all of them is altered, for 
producing the ſenſation of a fingle ſound ; whence the 
unity of nature is deſtroyed. y doubling theſe har- 
monics, an effect is exhibited fimilar to that which 
would be produced by ſuppreſſing all the others; for 
in that caſe we cannot doubt, but that, along with the 
generating ſound, the tones of the other harmonics 
which were permitted to ſound would be heard: where- 

as, in leaving all of them to their natural operations, 
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_ found the whole ſtop in ſucceſſion 3 but thefe harmo- 
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they deſtroy one another, and conſpire together: 
forming and ſtrengthning the Gmple. ſenſation of the I 
principal ſound. It is the ſame effeQ which the full 
found of a ſtop in the organ produces, when, by ſys. 
ceſſively removing the ſtopper or regiſter, the third 
and fifth are permitted to ſound with the principal 
ſor then that fifth and third, which remained abſorbed 
in the other ſounds, are ſeparately and diſagreeably 
diſtinguiſhed by the ear. 

% Moreover, the harmonics which we cauſe to ſound 
have other harmonics pertaining to themſelves, which 
cannot be ſuch to the fundamental ſound. It is by 
theſe additional harmonics that the ſounds which pro- 
duce them are diſtinguiſhed with a more ſenſible de. 
gree of harſhneſs; and thefe very harmonics which 
thus render the chord perceptible, do not enter into its 
harmony. This is the reaſon why the moſt perfect 
chords are naturally diſplealing to ears whofe reliſh 
for harmony 1s not ſufficiently formed; and I have 
no hefitation in thinking, that even the octave itfelf 
might be diſpleaüng, if the mixture of male and fe- 
male voices did not inure us to that interval from our 
infancy. | 

% With diſſonance it is ſtill worſe z becauſe, not on 
the harmonics of the ſound by which the diſcord is 
produced, but even” the ſound itſelf is excluded from 
the natural harmony of the fundamental : which is the 
cauſe why diſcord is always diſtinguiſhed amongſt all 
the other ſounds in a manner ſhocking to the ſenſe. 

Every key of an organ, with the ſtop fully opened, 
gives a perfect chord with its third-major, which are 
not diſtinguiſhed from the fundamental found, if the 
hearer 13 not extremely attentive, and if he does not 


nic ſounds are never abſorbed in the fundamental, but 
on account of the prodigious noiſe, and by ſoch a i- 
tuation of the regiſters as may cauſe the pipes which 
produce the fundamental ſound to conceal by their 
force the other ſounds which produce theſe harmonics, 
Now, no perſon obſerves, nor can obſerve, this conti- 
nual proportion in a concert ; ſince, by the manner of 
inverting the harmony, its greateſt force muſt in every 
inſtant be transferred from one part to another; which 
is not practicable, and would deſtroy the whole me- 
lady. £ 
« When we play upon the organ, every key in the 
baſs cauſes to reſound the perfect chord major; but 
becauſe that baſs is not always fundamental, and be- 
cauſe the muſic is often modulated in a perfect minor 
chord, this perfect chord-major is rarely ſtruck with 
the right hand ; ſo that we hear the third minor with 
the major, the fifth with the triton, the ſeventh re- 
dundant with the octave, and a thouſand other caco- 
phonies, which, however, do not much diſguſt our ears, 
becauſe habit renders them tractable ; but it is not to 
be imagined that an ear naturally juſt would prove ſo 
patient of diſcords, when firſt expoſed to the teſt of 
this harmony. : 
« M. Rameau pretends, that trebles compoſed with 
a certain degree of ſimplicity naturally laren et 
own baſſes; and that any man having a juſt, mo 
unpractiſed ear, would ſpontaneouſly ſing that bats. 
This is the prejudice of a muſician, refuted by unver” 
ſal experience. Not only would he, who bas never 


heard either baſs or harmony, be of himſelf iocapade 
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of finding either the baſs or the harmony of M. Ra- 
ü meau, but they would be diſpleaſing to him if he heard 
them, and he would greatly prefer the ſimple uniſon. 

« When we conſider, that, of all the people upon 
earth, who have all of them ſome kind of muſic and 
melody, the Europeans are the only people who have 
a harmony conſiſting of chords, and who are pleaſed 
with this mixture of ſounds 3 when we conſider that 
the world has endured for fo many ages, whillt, 
of all the nations which cultivated the fine arts, 
not one has found out this harmony : that not one 
animal, not one bird, not one being in nature, pro- 
duces any other chord but the uniſon, nor any other 
mulic but melody: that the eaſtern 3 ſo ſo- 
norous, ſo muſical; that the ears of the Greeks, fo 
delicate, ſo ſenſible, practiſed and cultivated with ſo 
much art, have never conducted this people, luxurious 
and enamoured of pleaſure as they were, towards this 
harmony which we imagined fo natural: that without 
it their muſic produced fuch aſtoniſhing effects; that 
with it ours is fo impotent: that, in ſhort, it was reſer- 
ved for the people of the north, whoſe grofs and cal- 
lous organs of ſenſation are more affected with the 
noiſe and clamour of voices, than with the {ſweetneſs 
of accents and the melody of inflections, to make this 
grand diſcovery, and to vend it as the eſſential princt- 
ple upon which all the rules of the art were founded ; 
when, in ſhort, attention is paid to all thefe obſerva- 
tions, it is very difficult not to ſuſpect that all our har- 
nony is nothing but a Gothic and barbarous invention, 
which would never have entered into our minds, had 
we been truly ſenſible to the genuine beauties of art, 
and of that muſic which is unquettionably natural. 

« M. Rameau aſſerts, however, that harmony is the 
ſource of the molt powerful charms in muſie. But 
this notion 1s contradictory both to reaſon and to mat- 
ter of fact. To fact it is contradictory; becaufe, 
fince the invention of counter- point, all the wonderful 
effects of muſic have ceaſed, and it has loſt its whole 
force and energy. To which may be added, that ſuch 
beauties as purely reſult from harmony are only per- 
ceived by the learned; that they affe& none with tranſ- 
port but ſuch as are deeply converſant in the art : 
whereas the rea] beauties of muſic, reſulting from na- 
ture, ought to be, and certainly are, equally obvious 
to the adept and the novice. To reaſon it is contra- 
dictory; fince harmony affords us no principle of imi- 
tation by which mufic, in forming images and expreſ- 
ling ſentiments, can riſe above its native excellence till 
it becomes in ſome meaſure dramatic or imitative, 
which is the higheſt pitch of elevation and energy to 
which the art can aſpire ; fince all the pleaſures which 
we can receive from the mere mechanical influence of 
ſounds are extremely limited, and have very little power 
over the human heart.“ 

Thus far we have heard M. Rouſſeau, in his obſer- 
ations on harmony, with patience; and we readily grant, 
that the tem of harmony by M. Rameau is neither 
demonſtrated, nor capable of demonſtration. But it 
vill not follow, that any man of. invention can fo eaſily 
and ſo quickly ſubvert thoſe aptitudes and analogies 
on which the ſyſtem is founded. Every hypothelis is 
admitted to poſſeſs a degree of probability proportioned 
o the number of phenomena for which it offers a ſa- 


wlaftory ſolution. The ſirſt experiment of M. Ra- 
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meau is, that every ſonorous body, together with its Harmony. 
principal ſound and its octave, gives likewiſe its twelfth 
and ſeventeenth major above; which being approxi- 
mated as much as poſhble, even to the chords imme- 
diately repreſented by them, return to the third, fifth, 
and octave, or, in other words, produce perfect har- 
mony. This is what nature, when ſolicited, ſponta- 
neouſly gives; this is what the human ear, unprepa- 
red and uncultivated, imbibes with ineffable avidity 
and pleaſure. Could any thing which claims a right to 
our attention, and acceptance from nature, be impreſſed 
with more genuineor more legible ſignatures of her ſanc- 
tion than this? We do not contend for the truth of 
M. Rameav's ſecond experiment. Nor is it neceſſa 

we ſhould. . The firſt, expanded and carried into all its 
conſequences, refolves the phenomena of harmony in a 
manner ſufficient to eſtabliſh its authenticity and in- 
fluence. The difficulties for which it affords no ſolu- 


tion are too few and too trivial either to merit the re- 


gard of an artiſt or a philoſopher, as M. D'Alembert 
in his elements has clearly ſhown. The facts with 
which M. Rouſſeau confronts this principle, the armies 
of multiplied harmonics generated in infnitum, which 
he draws up in formidable array againſt it, only ſhow 
the thin partitions which ſometimes may divide philo- 
ſophy from whim. For, as bodies are infinitely divi- 
ſible, according to the philoſophy now eftabliſhed, or 
as, according to every philoſophy, they muſt be inde- 
finitely diviſible, each infiniteſimal of any given maſs, 
which are only harmonics to other principal ſounds, 
muſt have fundamental tones and harmonics peculiar 
to themſelves; ſo that, if the reaſoning of Rouſſeau 
has any force againſt M. Rameau's experiment, the 
ear muſt be continually diſtracted with a chaos of in- 
appretiable harmonics, and melody itſelf mutt be loſt 
in the confuſion. But the truth of the matter is, that, 
by the wiſe inſtitution of nature, there is ſuch a con- 
formity eſtabliſhed between our ſenſes and their pro- 
per objects, as mult prevent all theſe diſagreeable ef- 
fects. Rouſſeau and his opponent are agreed in this, 
that the harmonics conſpire to form one predominant 
ſound; and are not to be detected but by the niceſt or- 
gans, applied with the deepeſt attention. It is equally 
obvious, that, in an artificial harmony, by a proper 
management of this wiſe precaution of. nature, diſſo- 
nances themſelves may be either entirely concealed, or 
confiderably ſoftened. So that, ſince by nature ſono- 
rous bodies in actual vibration are prediſpoſed to ex- 
hibit perfect harmony; and ſince the human ear is, by 
the ſame wiſe regulation, fabricated in ſuch a manner 
as to perceive it; the harmonical chaos of M. Rouſſeau 
may be left to operate on his own brain, where it will 
probably meet with the warmeſt reception it can ex- 
pect to find}. Nor does it avail him to pretend, that f ul. Rouſ- 
before the harmonics can be per. noe ſonorous bo- live EY” 
dies muſt be impelled with a force which alters the this article 
chords, and deſtroys the purity of the harmony; for was written. 
this poſition is equally falſe both in theory and prac- 
tice. In theory, becauſe an impulſe, however forcible, 
mult proportionally operate on all the parts of any ſo- 
norous body, fo far as it extends: in practice, be- 
cauſe the human ear actually perceives the harmony to 
be pure. What effects his various manceuvres upon 
the organ may have, we leave to ſuch as have leiſure 
and curioſity enough to try the experiments: but it is 
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Harmony. apprehended, that when tried, their reſults will leave from the nature and vibrations of ſonorous bodies 3 yet Hume I 
—— the ſyſtem of Rameau, particularly as remodelled by far 


D' Alembert, in its full force. 

Of all the whims and paradoxes maintained by this 
philoſopher, none is more extravagant than his aſſer- 
tion, that every chord, except the fimple uniſon, is 
diſpleaſing to the human ear: nay, that we are only 
reconciled to octaves themſelves by being inured to 
hear them from our infancy. Strange, that nature 
ſhould have fixed this invariable proportion between 
male and female voices, whilſt at the ſame time ſhe in- 
ſpired the hearers with ſuch violent prepoſleſſions a- 

inſt it as were invincible but by long and confirmed 

abit! The tranſlator of D* Alembert's Elements, as 

iven under the article Moste in this Dictionary, has 
Dos at peculiar pains to inveſtigate his earlieſt recol- 
lections upon this ſubject; and has had ſuch opportu- 
nities, both of attending to his original perceptions, 
and of recogniſing the fidelity of his memory, as are 
not common. He can remember, even from a period 
of early childhood, to have been pleaſed with the ſim- 
pleſt kinds of artificial harmony ; to have diſtinguiſhed 
the harmonics of ſonorous bodies with delight; and to 
have been ſtruck with horror at the ſound of ſuch bo- 
dies as, by their ſtructure, or by the coheſion of their 
parts, exhibited theſe harmonics falſe. This is the 
chief, if not the only cauſe, of the tremendous and 
diſagreeable ſenſation which we feel from the ſound of 
the Chineſe ghong. The ſame horrible cacophony is 
frequently, in ſome degree, produced by a drum un- 
equally braced : from this ſound the tranſlator often 
remembers to have ſtarted and ſcreamed, when carried 
thrgngh the ſtreets of the town in which he was born 
in the arms of his nurſery-maid ; and as he is conſci- 
ous, that the acouſtic organs of many are as exquiſite 
as his own, he cannot doubt but they may have had 
the ſame ſenſations, though perhaps they do not re- 
collect the facts. So early and fo nicely may the ſen- 
ſations of harmony and diſcord be diſtinguiſhed. But 
after all, it ſeems that 4ar-mny is no more than a mo- 
dern invention, and, even at this late period, only 
known to the Europeans, We ſhould, however, be 
glad to know, from what oracle our philofopher learn- 
ed, that harmony was not known to antiquity. From 


what remains of their works, no proof of his poſition can 


be derived; and we have at leaſt mentioned one proba- 
bility againſt it in our notes to the Preliminary Diſ- 
courſe to the article Music, (ſee Note 3.) But though 
Rouſſeau's mighty objections were granted, that har- 
mony can only be endured by ſuch ears as are habi- 
tually formed and cultivated ; that the period of its 
IO Pi has been ſhort, and the extent of its empire 
imited to Europe; ſtill his concluſion, that it is a Go- 
thic and barbarous invention, 1s not fairly deducible 
even from theſe premiſes. Muſt we affirm, that epic 
poetry has no foundation in nature, becauſe, during 
the long interval which happened from the beginning 
of the world to the deſtruction of Troy, no epic poem 
ſeems to have appeared? Or becauſe a natural and 
mellifluous verſification is leſs reliſhed by an unpoliſhed 
taſte, than the uncouth rhymes of a common ballad, 
ſhall we infer, that the power of numbers is merely 
ſuppoſititious and arbitrary? On the contrary, we will 
venture to affirm, that though harmony cannot, as 
Rameau ſuppoſes, be mathematically demonſtrated 


the idea of its conſtituent parts, and of their coaleſ. 
cence, is no leſs eſtabliſhed, no leſs preciſe and definite 
than any mode or property of ſpace or quantity to a 
inveſtigated by geometrical reſearches or algebraical 
calculations. It is certain, that the mimetic or imi. 
tative power of muſic chiefly conſiſts in melody; but 
from this truth, however evident, it cannot be fair] 
deduced, that harmony 1s abſolutely unſuſceptible of 
imitation. Perhaps every muſical ſound, even to the 
molt ſimple, and all modulations of ſound, are more or 
leſs remotely connected with ſome ſentiment or paſſion 
of the human heart. We know, that there are inftine. 
tive expreſſions of pain or pleaſure in their various 
modes and degrecs, which, when uttered by any ſen. 
ſitive, and perceived by any conſcious being, excite in 
the mind of the percipient a feeling ſympathetic with 
that by which they are prompted. We likewiſe know 
from experience, that all artificial ſounds modulated in 
the ſame manner, have fimilar, though not equal, ef. 
feats. We have ſeen, that, in order to render harmony 
compatible with itſelf, the melody of each part muſt be 
congenial ; and, for that reaſon, one kindred melody 
reſult from the whole. So far, therefore, as any com- 
ny has it in his power to render the general melody 

omogeneous ; ſo far the imitation may be preſerved, 
and even heightened : for ſuch objects as are majeſtic 
and auguſt, or the feelings which they excite, are more 
aptly exprefſed by a compoſition of kindred ſounds, 
than by any ſimple tone whatever. They who ſup- 

ole the mimetic rs of muſic to be conſummated 
in the imitation of mere unmeaning ſounds or degrees 
of motion, muſt entertain limited and unworthy ideas 
of its province. It is naturally a repreſentative almoſt 
of every ſentiment or affection of the ſoul ; and, when 
this end is gained, the art muſt have reached its higheſt 
perfection, and produced its nobleſt effects. But theſe 
effects, however ſenſible among the ancients, may in 
us be ſuperſeded by other cauſes which remain yet un- 
explored, Theatrical performances are likewiſe, by 
them, ſaid to have produced the moſt wonderful effects; 
yet theſe we do not recogniſe amongſt ourſelves, tho' 
we have dramatic entertainments perhaps not inferior 
to theirs. 

Rouſſeau proceeds to tell us, that among the an- 
cients, the enharmonick ſpecies of muſic was ſometimes 
called harmony. 

Direct Harmony, is that in which the baſs is fun- 
damental, and in which the upper parts preſerve a- 
mong themſelves, and with that fundamental baſs, 
the natural and original order which ought to ſub- 
ſiſt in each of the chords that compoſe this harmony. 

Inverted Harmony, is that in which the fundamen- 
tal or generating ſound is placed in ſome of the upper 
parts, and when ſome other ſound of the chord is tranl- 
ferred to the baſs beneath the others. 

Harmony of the Spheres, or Cel:/tial HARMONY, © 
ſort of muſic much talked of by many of the ancient 
philoſophers and fathers, ſuppoſed to be produced by 
the ſweetly tuned motions of the ſtars and planets. This 
harmony they attributed to the various proportionate 
impreſſions of the heavenly globes upon one another, 
acting at proper intervals. It is impoſlible, according 
to them, that ſuch prodigious large bodies, mobibg 


with ſo much rapidity, ſhould be ſilent: on * a 
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mul yield a ſet of ſounds proportionate to the imprel- 
Gon it receives; conſequently, as they do not all run the 
ſame circuit, nor with one and the ſame velocity, the 
different tones ariſing from the diverſity of motions, di- 
reed by the hand of the Almighty, muſt form an ad- 
mirable ſymphony or concert. 

They therefore ſuppoſed, that the moon, as being 
the loweſt of the planets, correſponded to ; Mer- 
cury, to fa ; Venus to ſol; the Sun, to /a ; Mars, to 
7; Jupiter, to wt; Saturn, to re; and the orb of the 
fixed ſtars, as being the higheſt of all, to , or the 
octave. | 

HAROLD, the name of two Engliſh: kings. See 
ExGLAND, n*? 76, 82. 

HARP, a muſical inſtrument of the ſtringed kind, 
of a triangular figure, and held upright between the 
legs of the performer. 

There is ſome diverſity in the ſtructure of harps. 
That called the triple harp has three rows of ſtrings or 
chords, which in all make 78, or four octaves; the ſe- 


cond row makes the half turn, and the third is uniſon 


with the firſt, There are two rows of pins on the 
right ſide, called buttons, that ſerve to keep the ſtrings 
tight in their holes; which are faſtened at the other end 
to three rows of pins on the upper ſide called the keys. 
This inſtrument is ſtruck with the fingers and thumbs 
of both hands: its muſic is like that of the ſpinet, 
whence ſome have called it the inverted ſpinet. There 
are among us two forts of this inſtrument, viz. the Iriſh 
harp, which is ſtrung with wire; and the Welſh harp, 
ſtrung with gut. 

As to ancient harps, two are, repreſented on 
plate CL. Fig. 26. is a frigonum or triangular 
harp. It is taken from an ancient painting in the mu- 
ſeum of the king of Naples, in which it 1s placed on 
the ſhoulder of a little dancing cupid, who ſupports 
the inſtrument with his left hand, and plays upon it 
with his right. The trigonum is mentioned by Athe- 
neus, lib. iv. and by Julius Pollux, lib. iv. cap. 9. 
According to Athenzus, Sophocles calls it a Phry- 
gian inſtrument ; and one of his dipnoſophiſts tells us, 
that a certain muſician, named Alexander Alexandrints, 
was ſuch an admirable-performer upon it, and had gi- 
ven ſuch proofs of his abilities at Rome, that he made 
the inhabitants «»00cavu, muſically mad. 

Fig. 25. is the Theban harp, according to a draw- 
ing made by J. Bruce, eſq; from an ancient painting 
in one of the ſepulchral grottos of the firſt kings of 
Thebes. « The performer is clad in a habit made like 
a ſhirt, ſuch as the women till wear in Abyſſinia, and 
tie men in Nubia, This ſeems to be white linen or 
muſlin, with narrow ſtripes of red. It reaches down 
to his ancles ; his feet are without ſandals and bare; 

is neck and arms are alſo bare; his looſe wide 
ſleeves are gathered above his elbows z and his head 
18 Cloſe ſhaved. His left hand ſeems employed in the 
upper part of the inſtrument among the notes in 41to, 
4 if in an arpeggio; while, ſtooping forwards, he 
ſeems with his right hand to be beginning with the 
loweſt ttring, and promiſing to aſcend with the moſt 
rpid execution: this ation, ſo obviouſly rendered by 
an indifferent artift, ſhews that it was a common one 
- bis time or, in other words, that great hands were 
Mn frequent, and conſequently that muſic was well 
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weld, trary, the atmoſphere, continually impelled by them, 
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underſtood, and diligently followed. 

« If we allow the performer's ſtature to be about five 
feet ten inches, then we may compute the harp in its 
extreme length to be ſomething leſs than fix feet and a 
half. It ſeems to ſupport itſelf in equilibrio on its foot 
or baſe, and needs only the player's guidance to keep 
it ſteady. It has 13 ſtrings; the length of theſe, and 
the force and liberty with which they are treated, ſhew 
that they are made in a very different manner from 
thoſe of the lyre. (See Lys.) 

« This inſtrument is of a much more elegant form 
than the triangular Grecian harp. It wants the fore- 
piece of the frame, oppoſite to the longeſt firing ; 
which certainly muſt have improved its tone, but muſt 
likewiſe have rendered the inſtrument itſelf weaker, 
and more liable to accidents if carriage had not been 
ſo convenient in Egypt. The back part is the ſound- 
ing board, compoſed of four thin pieces of wood, 
joined together in form of a cone, that is, growin 
wider towards the bottom; ſo that, as the length of 
the ſtring increaſes, the ſquare of the correſpondent 
ſpace, in the ſounding board, in which the tone is to 
undulate, always increaſes in proportion. 

« Beſides that the whole principles upon which the 
harp is conſtructed are rational and ingenious, the or- 
namental parts are likewiſe executed in the very beſt 
manner; the bottom and ſides of the frame ſeem to 
be fineered, or ivlaid, probably with ivory, tortoiſe- 
ſhell, and mother-of-pearl, the ordinary produce of the 
neighbouring ſeas and deſerts. It would be even now 
impoſſible to finiſh an inftrument with more taſte and 
elegance. 

« Beſides the elegance of its outward form, we muſt 
obſerve, likewiſe, how near it approached to a pegfe& 
inſtrument ; for it wanted only two ſtrings of havin 
two complete octaves in compaſs. Whether thels 
were intentionally omitted or not, we cannot now de- 
termine, as we have no idea of the muſic or taſte of 
that time; but if the harp be painted in the propor- 
tions in which it was made, it might be demonſtrated 
that it could ſcarce bear more than the 13 ſtrings with 
which it was furniſhed. Indeed the croſs-bar would 
break with the tenſion of the four longeſt, if they were 
made of the ſize and conſiſtence and tuned to the pitch 
that ours are at preſent. 

J look upon this inſtrument then, as the Theban 
harp, before and at the time of Seſoſtris, who adorned 
Thebes, and probably cauſed it to be painted there, as 
well as the other figures in the ſepulchre of his father, 
as a monument of the ſuperiority which Egypt had in 
muſic at that time over all the barbarous nations that 
he had ſeen or conquered. 

« We know, about the time of Seſoſtris, if, as Sir 
Ifaac Newton ſuppoſes, this prince and Seſac were the 
ſame, that in Paleſtine the harp had only ten ſtrings ; 
but as David, while he played upon it, both danced 
and ſung before the ark, it is plain, that the inſtru- 
ment upon which he played could have been but of 
ſmall volume, we may ſuppoſe little exceeding in 


weight our guitar; though the origin of this harp was 
probably Egyptian, and from the days of Moſes it 
had been degenerating in ſize, that it might be more 
portable in the many peregrinations of the Iſraelites.” _ 
To the above account by Mr Bruce, Dr Burney % of 
ſubjoins the following obſervations, ** The number 
| of 
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elegance of its ornaments, awaken reffections, which to 
indulge would lead us too far from our purpoſe, and 
indeed out of our depth. The mind is wholly loſt in 
the immenſe antiquity of the painting in which it is re- 

reſented. Indeed the time when it was executed is 
o remote, as to encourage a belief, that arts after ha- 
ving been brought to great perfection, were again loſt, 
and again invented long after this period. — 

& With reſpe& to the number of ſtrings upon this 
harp, if conjectures may be allowed concerning the 
mcthod of tuning them, two might be offered to the 
reader's choice, The firſt idea that preſented itſelf at 
the ſight of 13 ſtrings was, that they would furniſh all 
the ſemitones to be found in modern inſtruments with- 
in the compaſs of an octave, as from C to c, D to d, 
or E to e. The ſecond idea is more Grecian, and con- 
formable to antiquity ; which is, that if the longeſt 
ftring repreſented Proſlambanomenss, or D, the re- 
maining 12 ſtrings would ſupply all the tones, ſemi- 
tones, and quarter-tones, of the diatonic, chromatic, 
and enharmonic genera of the ancients, within the 
compaſs of an octave: but for my part I would rather 
incline to the firſt arrangement, as it is more natural, 
and more conformable to the ſtructure of our organs, 
than the ſecond. For with reſpe& to the genera of the 
Greeks, though no hiſtoric teſtimony can be. produ- 
ced concerning the invention of the diatonic and ehro- 
matic, yet ancient writers are unanimous in aſcribin 
to Olympus the Phrygian the firſt uſe of the enhar- 
monie: and though in the beginning the melody of 
this genus was ſo ſimple and natural as to reſemble the 
wild notes and rude eſſays of a people not quite emer- 
ged from barbariſm ; yet in after-times it became over- 
charged with finical fopperies, and fancifu] beauties, 
ariſing from ſuch minute diviſions of the ſcale as had 
no other merit than the great difficulty of forming 
them. 

« It ſeems a matter of great wonder, with ſuch a 
model before their eyes as the Theban harp, that the 
form and manner of ufing ſuch an inſtrument ſhould 
not have been perpetuated by poſterity ; but that, many 
ages after, another of an inferior kind, with fewer 
ſtrings, ſhould take place of it. Vet if we conſider how 
little we are acquainted with the uſe and even conftruc- 
tion of the inſtruments which afforded the greateſt de- 
light to the Greeks and Romans, or even with others 
in common uſe in a neighbouring part of Europe only 
a few centuries ago, our wonder will ceaſe ; eſpecially 
if we reflect upon the ignorance and barbariſm into 
which it is poſſible for an ingenious people to be plun- 
ged by the tyranny and devaſtation of a powerful and 
cruel invader.” 

Bell-Haxy, a muſical inſtrument of the ſtring kind, 
thus called from the common players on it ſwinging it 
about, as a bell on its bais. | 

It is about three feet long ; its ftrings, which are of 
no determinate number, are of braſs or ſteel wire, fixed 
at one end, and ftretched acroſs the ſound-board by 
ſcrews fixed at the other. It takes in four octaves, 
according to the number of the ftrings, which are 
ſtruck only with the thumbs, the right hand playing 
the treble, and the left hand the baſe: and in order to 
draw the ſound the clearer, the thumbs are armed 


with a little wire pin. This may perhaps be the lyra, 
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Harp. of ſtrings, the ſize and form of this inſtrument, and the 
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or cythara of the ancients ; but we find no mention 
made of it under the name it now bears, which mug 
be allowed to be modern. 

Hare of Xolus. See AcovsTics, n* 10, 

HARPAGIUS. Sce Arracivs. 

HARPALUS, a Greek aſtronomer, who flouriſh. * 
ed about 480 B. C. correQed the cycle of eight years 
invented by Cleoſtratus; and propoſed a new one of 
nine years, in which he imagined the ſun and moon 
returned to the ſame point. Put Harpalus's cycle way 
afterwards altered by Meton, who added ten full years 
to it. See ASTRONOMY, n* 304. 

HARPIES, among the ancient poets, fabulous im. 
pure monſters, ſaid to be the daughters of Neptune and 
Terra. Virgil mentions three of them, Aello, Ocy. 
pete, and Celceno ; they are deſcribed to be fowls, with 
the face of a virgin, bears ears, their bodies like vultures, 
and hands like their crooked talons, . 

HARPING iron. See Harroos. 

HARPINGS, the fore-parts of the wales which 
encompaſs the bow of a ſhip, and are faſtened to the 
ſtem, being thicker than the after part -of the wales, 
in order to reinforce the ſhip in this place, where ſhe 
ſuſtains the greateſt ſhock of reſiſtance in plunging in- 
_ ſea, or dividing it, under a great preſſure of 

il. | | 

HARPOCRATES, in Pagan theology, was the 
ſon of Iſis, and eſteemed the god of ſilence. He 
was repreſented under the form of a young man half 
naked, crowned with an Egyptian mitre, holding in 
his left hand a cornucopia, and a finger of the other 
placed on his lips as recommending ſilence. 

HARPOCRATION, (Valerivs), a celebrated an- 
cient rhetorician of Alexandria, who has left us an ex- 
cellent Lexicon upon the ten orators of Greece. Aldus 
firſt publiſhed this lexicon in the Greek at Venice in 
1603. Many learned men have laboured upon it; but 
the beft edition was given by James Gronovius at Ley- 
den in 1696. a 

HARPSICHORD, the moſt harmonious of al] 
the muſical inftruments of the ſtring-· kind. It is played 
on after the manner of the organ, and he is furniſhed 
with a ſet, and ſometimes with two ſets of keys; the 
touching or ſtriking of theſe keys moves a kind of little 
jacks, which alſo move a donble row of chords or 
ſtrings, of braſs or iron, ſtretched over four bridges on 
the table of the inſtrument. : 

HARPOON, or HakryinG-1R0N, a ſpear or ja- 
velin uſed to ſtrike the whales in the Greenland fiſhery. 

The harpoon, which is ſometimes called the barp- 
ing · iron, is furniſhed with a long ſtaff, having at one 
end a broad and flat triangular head ſharpened at both 
edges, ſo as to penetrate the whale with facility: to 
the head of this weapon is faſtened a long cord, called 
the whale line, which lies carefully coiled in the boat, in 
ſuch a manner, as to run out without being interrupted 
or entangled. See WraLE-Fi/hery. 

HARQUEBUSS, a piece of fire-arms, of the 
length of a muſket, uſually cocked with a wheel. It 
carried a ball that weighed one ounce ſeven · eightbs. 

There was alſo a larger ſort, called the great * 
quebuſs, uſed for the defence of ſtrong places, whic 
carried a ball of about three ounces and a half: 3 
they are now but little uſed, except in ſome old caſtles, 
and by che French in ſome of their garriſons. HAR- 
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HARRIER, a kind of bound, endowed with an 
zdmirable gift of ſmelling, and very bold in the pur- 
ſuit of his game. . SEAT + #15 1 190 4 i! 3 a 
HARRINGTON. (Sir John), an/ingeniquy Eng: 
him poet, was the ſon of John Harrington, eſq; who 
was committed to the tower by queen M- for hold - 
ing a correſpondence with her, fi er Elizabeth ; who, 
when ſhe came to the crown, ſtood godmother to this 
ſon. Before he was 30, he publiſhed 2 tranſlatiou of 
Arioſto's Orlando Furioſo, a work by which he was 
principally known; for though, be afterwards, pub- 
liſhed ſome epigrams, his talent did not ſeem to have 
Jain that way. He was created koight of the bath 
by James I. ; and, preſented, a, MS, to prince Henry, 
levelled chiefly at the married biſhops, He is ſup» 
poſed to have died about the latter end of, James's 

eig as. „erer e ian af 
f Flaama ros (James), a moſt eminent Engliſh 
writer in the 17th century, bred at Oxfard,. travelled 
into Holland, France, Denmark and Germany, and 
learned the languages of thoſe countries. Upon his 
return to England, he was admitted one of the privy 
chamber extraordinary to kiag Cha. I. He ſeryed the 
king with great fidelity, and made uſe of his ĩutereſt 
with his friends in parliament to procure matters to 
The king loved 
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be accommodated with Ager ies. Th 
his company except hen the, converſation; happened 
to turn upon commoqwealths. He. found; means to 
f ſce the king at St James s; and attended him op. the 


ſcaffold, where, ox a little before; he received a token 
of his majefty"q Soap. After the, death af king 
Charles, he wrote his Oceana 5. a kind of political ro- 
mance, in imitation of Plato's Commonwealth, which 
he dedicated to Oliver Cromwell. It is ſaid, thas 
when Oliver peruſed it, he declared, that . the gentle- 


him out of his power. and authority ;. for that; what 
tc bad won by the fwprd, be would not. futter himſelf 
to be ſcribbled out of. Thie work wWas attacked hy 
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all ſeveral writers, againſt whom he defended it. Befide 
Fed his writingy to promote republican principles, he in- 
ed ſtituted likewiſe, a nightly meeting of ley al-ingenious 
the men ia the Ne. Palace: Yard, Weſtwinkter 3 whi 


club was called the Rota, and continued till the ſer 
cluded members of . parliamegt being, reſtored by Her 
neral Monk, all; their models yanihed.: In 1651, h. 
was committed to the tower for treaſonable deſigns 
and practices; and chancellor Hide, at a conference 
vith the lords and commons, charged him with — 


arþ* concerned in a plot. But a committee of lords a 

one commons could make nothing of that plat., He was 
both  Canveyed to St Nicolas“ iſland, and from thence: to 
: to Plymouth, where. he fell into an uncommen diſorder 
alled of the imagination. Having obtained his liberty by. 
at, in means of the earl of Bath, he was carried to London, 


and died in 1677. He publiſhed, beſides the above 
works, ſeveral others, which; were firſt; collected by 


of the dland, in one volume folio, in 1700 but a more 
. — N was publiſhed, in 1737, by the ever 
ths, — ̃ .4ornhy BLN 300 da oP 
t ber- HARRIOT (Thomas), celebrated algebraiſt, 
hich "% born at Oxford in 1560, where he was alſo edu- 
f: but ted, In 1579, he completed his bachelor's degree; 
caſtles, and, being already diſtinguiſhed for hie mathematical 


sv ſoon after recommended to Sir Walter 
N 5 


man had wrote very well, but (maſt not think, to. cheat the 


% 
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Raleigh, as a proper perſon to inſtruct him in that 
ſcience. He was accordingly received into the family 
of, that gentleman who, in 1585, ſent bim with the 
colony, under Sir Richard Grenville, to Virginia 3; of 
which country, haying remained there about al year, 
he afterwards publiſhed a topographical deſcription; 
About the year 1588, Mr Hariot was introduced by 
his patron. Sir Walter Raleigh, to Henry Percy ear} 
of Northumberland, who allowed him; a penſion of 
120 l. per annum. He ſpent many years of his life 
in Sion coll where be died in July 162 ty of a 
ner in, his lip, add was buried in the church of St 
Chriſtopher, where a handſame monument was. erected 
to his memary, - Anthony, Wood tells us he” was 3 
deilt, and thatithe 4 
judgement. Be his religious opinions what they might, 
he was doubtleſs one of the farſt mathematicians of the 
age in which he lived, and will always be remembered 
as the inyentor, of the preſent. improved method of 
algebraical calculation. His improvements in algebra 
were adopted hy Des Cartes, and for a conſiderabl 
time impoſed upon the French nation as his own 
invention; but the theft was at laſt detected, and ex- 
poſed by Dr Wallis, in his Hiſtory of Algebra, where 
the reader will find aur author's invention accurately 
ſpecißed. His works are, 1. A brief and true re: 
port of the, new. found land of Virginia ; of the com · 
modities there found, and to be raiſed, & . 2. Artis 
analyticæ praxis ad .aquationes algebraicas nova ex. 
dita, et generali methodo reſoluendags, - e poſthumis 
Thome Harricti, - &. 3. Ephemeris chyrometrica. 
Manuſcript, jo the library of- Sion college. He is 
ſaid * have. left ſeveral. other mangſcripts which are 


obadly lol. tf oo re YL 2 
HARRISON (Jobs),- a; moſt pcrurate mechanic, 
he celebrated inventor of the famous time- keeper for 
pſcertainjag the longitude iat ſea, and alſo of the com- 

ox, 38. it is commonly called, the ＋ pen- 
duſum z was born at Foulby, in che pariſh of Wrag- 
by, near Pontefract in Yorkſhire, in 1693- The vi- 
of his natural;abilities,. if not even ftrengthened 

5 the want of education, which confined his atten - 
tion to few, objeRts,. at leaſt; amply compenſated the 
deficiencies of it 3 ag fully appeared from the aftoniſh- 
1ag. progreſs. he made in that hranch of mechanics to 
which he devoted bimſelf. His father was a carpen- 
ter, in which profeſſion the ſon aſſiſted ʒ occaſionally 
alſo, according to the miſcellaneons practice of coun- 
try artiſts, ſurveying land, and repairing clocks and 
watches, He was, from his early childhood, attached to 
any machinery moving by wheels, as appeared while 
he; lay fick of the fmall-pox about the 6th year of his 
when he had a, watch placed open upon his pil- 

low to amuſe, himſelf by comemplating on the move- 
ment. In 1700, he removed with his father to Bar- 
row in Lincolnſtiire; where, though his opportunities 
of acquiring knowledge were very few, he eagerly 
improved every incident from which he might colle& 


pound, 


information; frequently employing all, or great part 
of his nighis, in writing, or drawing 


: and he always 
acknowledged his obligations to a clergyman. who. 
came every ſunday to officiate in the neighbourhood, 


who leat him a MS. copy of profeſſor Saunderſon's 


Lectures; which he carefully and neatly tranſcribed, 
with all the diagrams. His, native genious exerted 
; 20 E itſelf 


ooked upon his death as a 


Harriet, 
Harriſon. 


— 
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Harriſon, itſelf ſuperior to theſe ſolitary diſadvantages; for in 


the year 1726, he had conſtructed two clocks, moſtly 
of wood, in which he applied the eſcapernent and 


tompound. pendulum of his owns invention t theſe ſur- 


puſſed every thing then made;' ſcarcely erring a ſecond 
v0 a wonth. In 1728, | he tame up to London with 
the drawings of a machine for determining the longi- 
tude at fea, in expeQation of being enabled to exe- 


eute one by the the board of longitude. Upon ap- 


plication to Dr Halley, he referred him to Mr 
George Graham; who, diſcovering he had uncommon 
merit, adviſed him to make his machine before he ap- 
plied to the board of longitude. * He'retdrhed home 
to perform this taſk ; and 1735, tame to London again 


with his firſt machine; with which he was ſent to 


Liſbon the next year for a trial of its properties. In 
this ſhort voyage; he corrected the dead reckoning 
about a degree and a half; a ſucceſs that proved the 
means of his receiving both public and private encou- 
ragement. About the year 1739, he completed his 
fecond machine, of a conſtruction much more ſimple 
than the former, and which anſwered much better: 
this, though not ſent to ſea, recommended Mr Har- 
riſon yet Kronger to the patronage of his private 


friends and of the public. His third machine, which 


he produced in 1749, was ſtill leſs complicated than the 
feevnd, and ſuperior in accuracy, as erring only three ot 
four ſeconds in a weck. This he conceived to be the ne 
plas ultra of his attempts; but in an endeavour to im- 

pocket-watches, he found the principles he applied, 
ro ſurpaſs his expectations ſo much, as toencourage him 
to make his fourth time-keeper, which is in the form 
of. a pocket watch, about fix inches diameter. With 
this time · keeper his fon made two es the one 
to Jamaica, and the tber te Barbedses: in both 
which experiments it ebrrectèd the longitüde Within 
the neareſt limits required by the act of the 12th of 
queea Anne; and the inventôr thereforez at different 
times, though not without infinite trouble, received 
the propoſed reward of 20,00 J. Theſe four ma- 
chines were given up to the board ef longitude. The 
three former were not of any uſe, as all the advanta- 
ges gained by making them were comprehknded in 
the laſt 5 they were worthy, however, of being carefully 


preſerved as mechanical coriofities,' in which might be 


traced the gradations of ingenuity executed with the 
moft delicate workmanſhip; whereas they now lie 
totally neglected, in the royal obſervatory at Green- 
wich. The fourth machine, emphatically diſtinguiſhed 
by the name of The timz-keeper, has been copied by 
the ingenious Mr Kendat;; and that'duplicate, during 
a three years circumnavigatioh of the globe in the 
ſouthern hemiſphere by captain” Cook, anſwered ag 
well as the original. The latter part of Mr Harri- 
ſon's life was employed in making fifth tmproved 
time-keeper on the fame principles with the prece- 
ding one; which, at the end of a ten weeks trial}, in 
1772, at the king's private obſervatory at Richmond, 
erred only 4% feconds. Within a few years of his 
death, his conſtitution viſibly declined ; and he had 
frequent fits of the gout, a diforder that never attacked 
him before his 775th year: he died at his houſe in 
Red- Lion Square, in 1776, aged 83. The reeluſe 
manner of his life in the unremitted purſuit of his fa - 


vourĩte object, was by no means calculated to qualify 
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him as a man of the world; and the many diſcourage. 
ments he encountered in ſoliciting the legal reward 


of his labours, ſtil] leſs diſpoſed him to fecommedate Hining 


himſelf to the humours of mankind. - In conver 


fi 
on his profeſſion, he was clear, diſtinct, and modeſt? 


yet, like many other mere mechanics; found a diff. 
culty in delivering his meaning by writing; in which 
he adhered to a peculiar and uncouth phraſeology. 
This was bot too evident in his Deſcription concernin 
uch mechaniſm as will afford a nice or true menſura. 
tion | of time, &e. 8vo. 1775; which his well-known 
mechznica] talents will induce the public to account 
for from his unacquaintance with letters, from his 
advanced age, and attendant mental infirmities ; a. 
mong which may be reckoned his obſtinate refuſal to 
accept of any aſſiſtance whatever in this publication, 
This ſmall work includes alſo an account of his new 
muſical ſealſe ; or mechanical diviſion of the octave, 
according to the proportion which the tadius and dia- 
meter of a tircle have repectively to the circumference, 
He bad in bis youth been the leader of à diftinguiſhed 
band of church · ſingers; had a very delicate ear fot 
mnſtc; and his experiments on ſound, with a moſt cu- 
rious monochord of his own improvement, are reported 
to have been not leſs accurate than thoſe he was en- 
d in for the menſuration of time. | 
' HARROW, in agriculture.” See there, n® 89. 
' HART, a ſtag, or male deer, in the fixth year. 
See CERYVuB ß. 
Hart's Horns, in pharmacy, the whole horns of 
the common male deer, as ſeparated from the head, 
without farther preparation. > ' © 
The chemical analyſis of hart's-horn is ſufficiently 
Known: it yields a water highly impregnated with 
z volatile ſalt; which is called pirit of hart/horn, with 
# fetid ofl; and a volatile falt, by the common diſtilla- 
tior jn a retort, The falt of hartſhorn; when pure, dif- 
fers in nothing from other purified volatile alkalies. 
See Curdtsrxvr no 3293365 Vorartire Altali; 
and Altallne Srrrs. * 
HARTFORDSHIRE, à county of England, 
deriving its name from Hartford, the capital; and that 
from the harts with which it antiently abounded, be- 
ing then over; run witk woods. It is bounded on the 
ealt by Eſſex, on the weft by Bedfordſhire and Buc. 
kinghamiſhite, on the fouth by Middleſex, and on the 
north by Cambridgeſhire. This county is much in- 
dented by thoſe that ſurround it : the longeſt part 
about 30 miles, the broadeſt about 24, and 130 in 
compaſs; in which are contained about 45 1,000 acres, 
18 market-towns, 120 pariſhes, and above 95,000 in- 
habitants, Who fend fix members to parliament, viz- 
two for the ſhire, two for Hartford, and two for St 
*Alban's. Before the reign of queen Elizabeth, one 
ſheriff ſerved both for this ſhire and Effex ; bot inthe 
ninth year of her reign, it had one allotted for itfelf.. 
With-regard to eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction, it belongs 
partly to the dioceſe of Lincoſn, and partly to that 
of London. 15 82 F 
Though the ſoil in general, eſpecially m the yu 
tern and ſontheru parts, is but very indifferent, 206 
much inferior to that of the neighbouring counties! 
yet the air is ſo much ſuperior, that lands in this = 
enerally ſell at three or four years purchaſe more tu 


in many others, on that account. But {a 
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d owned, that the ſoil of Hart fordſhire has been much 
Jurtfo improved of late, by b ſowing grafs - ſeeds, and 
pool. other methods. There are few or no manufactures in 
che county; but its markets are moch frequented, in 
conſequence of its being near London, for malt and 
all ſorts of grain, which, with the many thorough- 
fares through it, make ample amends, 
HARTFORD, the capital of the county of the 
{ame name, ſignifying, as is commonly thought, the 
« ford of harts,“ ſtands on the river Lea, in W. Long. 
5. N. Lat. 51. 45. In William the Conqueror's 
time, as we find in doomſday- book, there were 26 
burgeſſes in it. It hes a caſtle upon the Lea, ſup- 
ſed to have been built by Edward the Elder, which 
Edward III. granted to his fon John duke of Lan- 
caſter, together with the town and honour of Hart- 
ford, that (as it is expreſſed in the grant) he might 
keep a houſe ſuitable to bis quality and have a decent 


court; and here, in 673, was held a ſynod. King 
Edward the Elder built a village for his tenants, and 
fortified it with a wall of turf for their defence, which 
is what was originally meant by a burgh, hence the 
houſes were called burgager, and the inhabitants 
burgher or burgeſſes. The manor of this town was an 
honour and a royal manor, and even the town and 
caſtle were held of the king in capite ; of the latter of 
which the ſheriffs of Hartfordſhire and Eſſex were 
uſually governors. The manor was granted by queen 
Elizabeth to lord Burleigh, whoſe deſcendants Quill 
poſſeſs it. The town ſent members to parliament in 
Edward I.*s time but after ſeventh of Hen- 
ry V. the bailiff an es petitioned the parlia- 
ment to be excuſed on*ageount of their poverty. It 
has had ſeveral charters and grants of privileges from 
different kings, particularly ſeveral fairs and markets. 
In Henry VII.'s reign, the ſtandards of weights and 
meaſures were ordered to be kept here. ere was 
anciently a monaſtery ; founded by a nephew of Wil- 
liam the Conqueror's, and five churches, which are 
now reduced to two. As the town is remarkable for 


vernors of Chrift's-hoſpita] have fitted up a large build- 
lag for the reception of their fickly or ſupernumerary 
children, It is governed at preſent by a mayor, high- 
ſteward, recorder, nine aldermen, a town-clerk, cham- 
berlain, 10 capital burgeſſes, and 16 aſſiſtants; and 
it has two ſergeants at mace. Its markets are very 
conſiderable for , wool, wheat, and malt; of which, 
eſpecially the laſt, great quantities are conveyed to 
London by the river Lea. The town has had a great 
many benefactors; but to particularize them and their 


t benefaQions, would require more room than we can 
allow, It gives the title of earl to the noble family 
0 of Seymour-Conway. g: : | 
. HARTLAND, a town in Devonſhire, near the 
0 riltol channel, with a market on Saturdays, much 
ak frequented by the people of Cornwall, who come hi- 


ther in boats, It gives its name to a point, called 


if W Point, at the entrance of Briſtol channel. 
ad „Lon. 4. 45. N. Lat. gt. 9 Fü 4 L 
T HARTLEPOOL, a ſea-port town in the county 
: urham. Tt is commodiouſly ſeated on a promon- 
jan , and is almoſt encompaſſed by the ſea. It is an 


ancient corporation, governed by a mayor and alder - 
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habitation. Here the Eaſt- Saxon kings often kept their 


its pleaſant dry ſituation and wholeſome air, the go- 
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men, with other ſubordinate officers. It is at preſent Hartley 
a pretty large, hut poor place. It depends chiefly on 'Y 
the fiſhing trade; and its harbour is much frequented — 
by colliers paſſing to and from Neweaſtle. W. Lon. ” 


o. 75 N. 54. 40. | | 
ARTLEY (David), M. A. born at Ilingworth, 

where his father was curate, received his academi- 
cal education at "Jeſus college, Cambridge, of which 
he was a fellow. He firſt began to vradtiſe hyſic at 
Newark, in Nottinghamſhire ; from whence by remo- 
ved to St Edmund's Bury, in Suffolk. After this, 
he ſettled for ſome time in London; and laſtly went 
to live at Bath, where he died in 1757, aged 53, 
leaving two ſons and a daughter. He publiſhed «© A 
view of the preſent evidence for and againſt Mrs Ste- 

hens's * medicines as à ſolvent for the ſtone, contain- * See Ste- 
ing 155 caſes, with ſome experiments and obſerva- Tus Me- 
tions 3”? London, 1739. HEY 8 

He is ſaid to have alſo written againſt Dr Warren, 
of St Edmund's Bury, in defence of inoculation ; and 
ſome letters of his are to be met with in the Philoſo- 
phical Tranſa&ions. —The doctor was certainly a man 
of learning, and reputed a good phyſician ; but too 
fond of noſtrums. . | 

But his moſt conſiderable literary production is a 
work entitled, . Obſervations on man, his frame, his 
duty, and his expectations, in two parts;*” London, 
1749, 2 vols, 8Yo, The firſt part contains obſerva- 
tions on the frame of the human body and mind, and 
on their mutual connexions and influences. The ſe- 
cond part contains obſervations on the duty and ex- 
pectuations of mankind. | 

HARTMAN (John Adolphus), a learned divine 
and hiſtorian, was born at Munſter in 1680. After 
bein a Jeſuit for ſeveral years, he became a Calviniſt, 
at Caſſel, in 1715, and ſoon after was made profeſſor 
of philoſophy and poetry, and in 1722 profeſſor of 
hiſtory and eloquence at Marpurg, where he died in 
1744. The moſt eſteemed of his works are, t. The 
ſtate of the ſciences at Heſſe, in German. 2. Hifto- 
ria Haſſiaca, 3 vols. 3. Præcepta eloquentiz rationa- 
lis, &c. 

He ovght not to be confounded with George Hart- 
man, a German mathematician, who, in 1540, wrote 
a book on perſpective; nor with e Hartman, 
who, in 1596, compoſed the Annals of Augſburg. 

HARUSPICES, pretenders to divination by cer- 
tain ſigns, or omens, among the Romans.—The Ro- 
man haruſpices were at firft all taken from Hetruria, 
where their art had moſt credit. Afterwards young 
Romans were ſent into Hetruria, in order to be brought 
up in the ſcience. It conſiſted in fortelling future e- 
vents by attending to various circumſtances of the vic- 
tims. Firſt, Tt was an ill omen when the victim would 
not come to the altar without dragging, when it broke 
its rope, fled away, avoided the ſtroke, ſtruggled 
much after it, made a great bellowing, was long a- 
dying, or- bled but little. Secondly, Preſages were 
drawn from inſpecting the noble parts of the victim 
when opened; as the heart, lungs, ſpleen, and eſpe- 
cially the liver. It all theſe were ſoand, it the top 
of the liver was large and well-made; and if its fibres 
were ſtrong, it preſaged well for the affair in queſtion. 
Thirdly, Knowledge was alſo drawn by the haruſpi- 
ces from the manner in which the fire conſumed the 

n victim. 
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Haruſpicy victim. If the flame brightened immediately, was pure in the neighbourhood. The harbour or bay is very 
and clear, roſe up in a pyramid without noiſe, and did large, ſaſe, and deep; and is commanded by 


Harwich. . * ſumed 'p - , a ſtrong 
not go out till the victim was conſumed, theſe were fort on the Suffolk lide, though not in that count ; 


happy ſigns. Fourthly, The ſmoke alſo was conſider- 
ed, — a8 it whirled about in curls, or ſpread itſelf 
to the right or the left, or gave a ſmell different from 
the common one of broiled meat. Fifthly, it was a 
lucky omen if the incenſe they burned melted all at 
onee, and gave a moſt agreeable ſmell. | 
HARUSPICY. See Harvsyrces and DivixaTION. 
HARVEY (Dr William), an eminent Engliſh phy- 
fician in the 19th century, was incorporated Doctor 
of plyſic in Cambridge, afterwards admitted into the 
college of phyſicians in London, and was appointed 


lecturer of anatomy and chirurgery in that college. 


In theſe lectures he opened his diſcovery relating to 
the circulation of the blood; which, after a variety of 
experiments, he communicated to the world in his Ex- 
ercitatio anatomica de motu cordis et ſanguinis, He 
was phyſician to king James I. and to king Charles I, 
and adhered to the royal cauſe. His works have e- 
ternized his memory. In 1651, he publiſhed his Exer- 
citationes de generatione animalium, a very curious 
work ; but it would have been more ſo, had not his 
papers been deſtroyed during the civil wars. In 1654, 
he was choſen preſident of the college of phyſicians 
in his abſence : but his age and weakneſs were ſo great, 
that he could not diſcharge the duty of that office ; 
and, therefore, deſired them to chooſe Dr Pringle. 
As he had no children, he ſettled his paternal eſtate 
upon the college. He had three years before built a 
combination-room, a library, and a muſeum ; and in 
1656 he brought the deeds of his eſtate, and preſent - 
ed them to the college. He was then preſent at the 
firſt feaſt, inſtituted by himſelf, to be continued an- 
nually, together with a commemoration ſpeech in La- 
tin, to be 7 on the 18th of October, in honour 
of the benefactors to the college; he having appoint- 
ed a handſome ſtipend for the orator, and alſe for 
the keeper of the library and muſeum, which are ſtill 
ealled by his name. He died in 1657. | 
This great phyſician had the happineſs, in his life- 
time, to. find the clamours of ignorance, envy, and 
rejudice, againft his doctrine, totally filenced, and to 
= it univerſally eftabliſhed. It has, by length of 
time, been more and more confirmed, and every man 
now ſees and knows it from his.own experience. It 
appears to be of the utmoſt importance in medicine; 
as it is perhaps impoſlible to detine health and ſickneſs 
in fewer words, than that the one is a free, and the o- 
ther an ob{tructed, circulation, Dr Harvey was not 
only an excellent phyſician, but an excellent man; his 
modeſty, candour, and piety, were equal to his know- 
ledge ; the farther be penetrated into. the wonders. of 
nature, the more he was inclined to venerate the Author 
of it. 
HARVEST, the time or ſeaſon. of the year in 
which the corn is ripe, and fit to be taken into barns. 
HaxvesT-Fly, in zoology, a large four-winged fly 
of the cicada kind, very common in Italy, and erro- 
pcouſly ſuppoſed to be a graſshopper. See Cicapa.. 
HARWICH, a town of Eſſex, in England, ſitu- 
ated in E. Lon. I. 25. N. Lat. 52. 3. It is not large, 
but is neat and well-built, and is walled and paved 


with. a ſort. of petrified. clay that falls from the el iſſa 


Here is a dock belonging to the government, with all 


conveniencies for building, cleaning, and refitting men 
of war. A little way from the town, on a high hill 
called Beacon: hill, is a very fine light-houſe, which is 
ſeen at a very great diſtance, and is very uſeful on this 
dangerous — At this place the packet · boats that 
paſs between England, Holland, and Germany, are 
ſtationed, and the town is much benefited by the paſ- 
ſengers., The government, by a charter — king 
James I. is veſted in a mayor, eight aldermen, 24 ca- 
pital burgeſſes, the electors, and recorder. The town 
has alſo an admiralty juriſdiction within its liberties, 
and the return of all writs, fines, &c. 
 HASLEMERE, a town of Surry, in England, 
ſeated on the edge of the county next Hampſhire, and 
ſends two members to parliament. This borough is 
governed by a conſtable ; has one church, and =_ 
100 low brick houſes in two paved ſtreets. The num- 
ber of inhabitants is computed at about 4000. W. 
Lon. o. 30. N. Lat. 51. 4. Fey ' | 

HASSELT, a handſome town of the United Pro- 
vinces, in Overyſſel, ſeated on the river Wecht, in E. 
Lon. 6. 5. N. Lat. 23. 46. law 

HassELT, a town of Germany, in the circle of 
Weſtphalia, and in the territory of Liege, ſituated on 
the river Demer, in E. Lon. 4. 49. N. Lat. 50. 55. 

HASSIDEANS, or AssiDtans. See AssiDEANns. 

 HASSOCK, a baſs made of ruſhes, to kneel or 
reſt the feet upon in churches. 

HASP and STAPLE, in Scots law, the ſymbol com- 
monly uſed in burgage tenements for entering and in- 
fefting an heir, by delivering into his hands the haſp 
and ſtaple of the dor. 

- HASTATED Lear. See Borax, p. 2196. 
HASTINGS, a town of Suſſex, in England, ſitu- 
ated in E. Lon. o. 36. N. Lat. 50. 50.— This town 
is remarkable for a battle fought in its neighbourhood, 
between Harold king of England, and William duke 
of Normandy, on the 15th of October 1066, in which 
the former was defeated and killed, and by bis death, 
William, ſurnamed the Congueror, became king of 
England. See ExnGLaxD, ne 85.— The night be- 
fore the battle, the aſpe& of things was very different 
in the two camps. The Engliſh ſpent the time in riot, 
jollity, and diforder ; the Normans in filence and 
prayer, and in the other duties of religion. The next 
day both armies prepared for battle. The duke divi- 
ded his army into three lines: the firſt, headed by Mont- 
gomery, conſiſted of archers and light-armed infan- 
try; the ſecond, commanded by Martel, was compo. 
ſed of his bravelt battalions, heavy-armed, and ranged 
in cloſe order: his cavalry, at whoſe head he placed 
himſelf, formed the third line; and were ſo diſpoſed, 
that they ſtretched beyond the infantry ;. and flanked 
each wing of the army. He ordered the 6ignal of 
battle to found ; and the whole army, moving at once, 
and finging the hymn. or ſong of Roland the famous 
peer of harlemagne, advanced,. in order and wit 
alacrity,. towards the enemy. _ | 

Harold had ſeized the advantage of a riſing ground, 
and having beſides drawn: ſome trenches to {ecure bis 


flanks, he reſolved to ſtand upon the defenſive, and 1 


avoi 


£- 


* 
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avoid all action with the cavalry, in which he was 


Alox. 


inſerior. The Kentiſh men were placed in the van, 
a poſt which they had always claimed as their due; 
the I ondoners guarded the ftandard ; and the king 
himſelf, accompanied by his two valiant brothers, 
Gurth and -Leofwin, diſmounting from horſeback, 
placed himſelf at the head of his infantry, and expreſ- 
{ed his reſolution to conquer or to periſh in the action. 
The firſt attack of the Normans was deſperate, but 
was received with equal valour by the Engliſh : and 
after a furious combat, which remained =_ undeci- 
ded, the former, overcome by the difficulty of the 
ground, and hard preſſed by the enemy, began firſt 
io relax their vigour ; then to give ground; and con- 
fulion was ſpreading among the ranks, when William, 
who found himſelf on the brink of de ſtruction, haſten- 
ed, with a ſele& band, to the relief of his diſmayed 
forces, His preſence reſtored the action; the Eng- 
lih were obliged to retreat with loſs ; and the duke, 
ordering his ſecond line to advance, renewed the at- 
tack with freſh forces and with- redoubled courage. 
Finding that the enemy, aided by the advantage of 

round, and animated by the example of their prince, 
ttill made a vigorous reſiſtance, he tried a ſtratagem, 
which was very delicate in its management, but which 
ſeemed adviſeable in his deſperate ſituation, when, if 
he gained not a deciſive victery, he was totally un- 
done: he commanded his troops to make a haſty re- 
treat, and to allure the enemy from their ground by 
the appearance of flight. The artifice ſucceeded a- 
gainſt theſe unexperienced troops, who, heated by 
the action, and ſanguine in their hopes, precipitantly 
followed the Normans into the plain. William gave 
orders, that at once the infantry ſhould face about 
upon their purſuers, and the cavalry make an aſſault 
upon their wings, and both of them purſue the ad- 
vantage which the ſurprize and terror of the enemy 
mult give them in that critical and deciſive moment. 
The Engliſh were repulſed with great ſlaughter, and 
drove back to the hill; where being rallied again by 
e bravery of Harold, they were » 3 notwithſtand- 
ing their loſs, to maintain the poſt and continue the 
combat. The duke tried the ſame ſtratagem a ſecond 
time with the ſame ſucceſs ; but even after this double 
alvantage, he (till found a great body of the Engliſh, 
who, maintaining themſelves in firm array, ſeemed de- 
termined to diſpute the victory to the laſt extremity. 
He ordered his heavy-armed infantry to make the af- 
fault upon them; while his archers, placed behind, 
ſhould gall the enemy, who were expoſed by the ſitu- 
ation of the ground, and who were intent in defend- 
ng themſelves againſt the ſwords and ſpears of the aſ- 
ſallants. By this diſpoſition he at laſt prevailed; Ha- 
rold was flain by an arrow, while he was combating 
with great bravery at the head of his men. - His two 
brothers ſhared the ſame fate: and the Engliſh, diſ- 
conraged by the fall of theſe princes, gave ground on 
11 ſides, and were purſued with great ſlaughter by the 
Viftorious Normans. A few troops, however, of the 
2 dared ſtill to turn upon their purſuers; and 
taking them in deep and miry ground, obtained fome 
wenge for the flaughter and diſhonour of the day. 
e. the appearance of che duke obliged them to ſeek 


_ lafety by flight, and darkneſs faved them ſrom 


? farther purſuit by the enemy. 
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Thus was gained by William, duke of Normandy, 
the great and deciſive victory of Haſtings, after a bat - 
tle which was fought from morning till ſunſet, and 
which ſeemed worthy, by the heroic feats of valour 
diſplayed by both armies, and by both commanders, 
to decide the fate of a mighty kingdom. William 
had three horſes killed under him; and there fell near 
fiftteen thouſand men on the fide of the Normans. The 
loſs was ſtill more confiderable on that of the vanquiſh- 
ed ; beſides the death of the king and his two bro- 
thers. The dead body of Harold was brought to Wil- 
liam, and was generouſly reſtored without ranſom to 
his mother. 

The town of Haſtings is the chief of the cinque- 
ports; and was formerly obliged te find 21 -y with- 
in 40 days after the king's ſummons, well furniſhed 
and armed for ſervice, and to maintain the crews a 
fortnight at its own charge. It ſends two members to 
parliament, and ſupplies London with abundance of 
fiſh. It lies between a high cliff towards the ſea, 
and a high hill on the land-fide, having two ſtreets, 
and two pariſh-churches. About the year 1377 this 
town was burnt by the French; and, when it was re- 
built, it was divided into two pariſhes. There was a 
caſtle on the hill which overlooked the town, but it is 
now in ruins. ' 

HAT, a covering for the head, worn by the men 
in moſt, parts of Europe. Thoſe moſt in eſteem are 
made of the pure hair of the caſtor or beaver; for they 
are alſo made of the hair or wool of divers other ani- 
mals, and that by much the ſame procels. 

Hats are ſaid to have been firſt ſeen about the year 
1400; at which time they became of uſe for country 
wear, riding, &c.— Father Daniel relates, that when 
Charles II. made his public entry into Rouen in 1449, 
he had on a hat lined with red-velvet, and ſurmounted 
with a plume or tuft of feathers. —He adds, that it 
is from-this entry, at leaſt under this reign, that the 

uſe of hats and caps is to be dated, which hencefor- 
ward began to take place of the chaperoons and hoods 
that had been wore before. 

In progreſs of time, from the laity, the clergy like- 
wiſe took the habit; but it was looked on as a crying 
abuſe, and ſeveral regulations were publiſhed, forbid- 
ding any prieſt, or religious perſon, to appear in a hat 
without cornets; and enjoining them to keep to the 
uſe of chaperoons, made of black cloth, with decent 
cornets: if they were poor, they were at leaſt to have 
cornets faſtened to their hats, and this upon pain of 
ſuſpenſion and excommunication.— Indeed the uſe of 
hats is ſaid to bave been of a longer ſtanding among the 
eceleſiaſtics of Brittany by 200 years, and eſpecially 
among the canons: but theſe were no other than a 
kind of caps; and it was from hence aroſe the ſquare 
caps worn in colleges, &c. Lobineau * obſerves, that * Tom. 7. 
a biſhop of Dol, in the 12th century, zealous for good P. 545+ 
order, allowed the canons alone to wear ſuch hats; 
enjoining, that if any other perſon ſhould come with 
them to church, divine ſervice ſhould immediately 
Rand ſtill. | 

Method ef Making Hats. To make the beaver-hats, 
they tear off the long and ſhort hair from the ſkin, 
with knives ſuitable to the occaſion: after which they 
proportion the quantity of the ſeveral forts of beaver- 
hair, by mixing one third of the dry caſtor to Was 

thirds 


Flat. 
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Hat. thirds of old. coat, which is a term for a ſkin that has covering the fire, the hat is laid upon the cloth, with m 
been worn ſome time by the Indians of America, who the brim downwards, the cloth being firſt ſprinkled 


catch and ſell them to the Europeans. The hair, ſo 
mixed, is carded and weighed out into parcels, ac- 
cording to the fize and thickneſs of the hat intended. 
The ſtuff is now laid on the hurdle, with an inſtru- 
ment called a bow, reſembling that of a violin, but 
larger; whoſe ſtring being worked with a ſmall bow- 
Rick, and made to play on the furs, they fly, and mix 
themſelves together, the duſt and filth at the ſame time 

afſing through the chinks. Inſtead of a bow, ſome 

at-makers uſe a ſearce of hair, through which they 
paſs the ſtuff. Thus hats are formed of an oval figure, 


ending with an acute angle at the top: with what ſtuff 


remains, they ſtrengthen them where ſlendereſt, yet 
deſignedly make them thicker in the brim near the 
crown, than towards the circumference, or in the crown 
itſelf. They next harden the ſtuff, ſo managed, into 
more compact flakes, by preſſing down a hardened 
leather upon it. This done, they are carried to the 
baſon; upon which laying one of the hardened hats, 
they ſpriakle it over with water, and mould it; and 
the heat of the fire, with the water and preſſing, em- 
body the ſtuff into a flight hairy ſort of felt : after 
which, turning up the edges all round over the mould, 
they lay it by, and proceed with another ; which be- 
ing in like manner reduced to the ſame conſiſtence and 
form, they are both joined together, ſo as to make 
them meet in an angle at top, making only one conical 
cap. The next proceſs is to. remove the hat to a 
trough, reſembling a mill-bopper, which is a copper 
kettle filled with water and grounds, kept hot for the 
E and, after being dipped in the kettle, the 

at is laid on the ſloping ſide, called the plant. Here 
they proceed to work it, by rolling and unrolling it 
again and again, one part after another, firſt with the 
hand, and afterwards with a ſmall wooden roller, ta- 
king care to dip it from time to time; till at length, 
by thus fulling and thickening it four or five hours, it 
is brought to the dimenſions intended. In this violent 
labour, the workmen uſually guard their hands with 
thick leather, which they call gloves. The hat thus 
wrought into the form of a conical cap, 1s reduced in- 
to proper ſhape on a block of the ſize of the intended 
crown, by tying it round with a ſtring, called a con- 
mander ; after which, with a bent iron called a fam- 
per, they gradually beat down the commander all 
round, till it has reached the bottom of the block, 
and what remains at the bottom below the ſtring forms 
the brim. In this ſtation it is ſet to dry; and is after- 
wards ſinged, by holding it over the blaze of a fire 
made of ſtraw or ſhavings: it is then rubbed with 
pumice-ſtone, to take off the coarſer nap; then rubbed 
over with fſeal-ſkin, to lay the nap ſtill finer; and, 
laſtly, carded with a fine card, to raife the fine cotton 
with which the hat is to appear when finiſhed ; then 
fitting it to the block, they tie it, cut round the edges, 
and deliver it to the dyers. 'The dye being com- 
pleted, the hat is dyed by being hung in the roof of a 
ſtove heated with a charcoal- fire: and, when dry, it is 
ſtiſtened with melted glue, or rather gum ſenega, which 
is ſmeared over the hat with a bruſh, and rubbed in 
with the hand. Then, having ſpread a cloth over the 
ſteaming baſon, which is a little fire-place raiſed about 


three feet high, with an iron plate laid over it, exactly 


with water, to raiſe 2 ſtrong ſteam, to force in the ſtif. Facet 


fening. When it is moderately hot, the workman 
firikes gently on the brim, with the flat of his hand, 
to make the joinings incorporate and bind ſo as not to 


appear, turning it from time to time, and at aſt ſetting 


it on the crown, And when it has been ſufficiently 
Reamed and dried, it is put again on the block, bruſh. 
ed, ironed, well ſmoothed, and fitted for lining. 

Hats make a conſiderable article in commerce: Eng. 
land ſupplies Spain, Portugal, Italy, and Germany, 
with extraordinary quantities of them; and as our ma- 
nufacturers have the reputation of making the beſt hats 
in Europe, their importation 1s prohibited. 

Hars are alſo made for womens wear, of chips, 
ſtraw, or cane, by platting, and ſewing the plats toge- 
ther; beginning with the centre of the crown, and 
working round till the whole is finiſhed. Hats for 
the ſame purpoſe are alſo wove and made of horſe-hair, 
filk, &c. 

Har is alſo figuratively uſed for the dignity of car. 
dinal, or a promotion to that dignity. In this ſenſe 
they ſay, © to expect the bat; to claim, or have pre- 
tenſions to, the hat,“ &c. 

Pope Innocent IV. firſt made the hat the ſymbol or 
cognizanee of the cardinals, enjoining them to wear a 
red hat at the ceremonies and — 2 in token of 
their being ready to ſpill their blood for Jeſus Chriſt. 

Dyeing of Hats. The inſtructions of Mr Colbert 
dire& hats to be firſt ſtrongly galled, by boiling them 
a long time in a decoction of palls with a little log- 
wood, that the dye may penetrate the better into their 
ſubſtance; after which a proper quantity of vitriol, 
and decoQtion of logwood, with a little verdigreaſe, are 
added, and the hats continued in this mixture alſo for 
a conſiderable time. They are afterwards to be put 
in a freſh liquor of logwood, galls, vitriol, and ver- 
digreaſe; and where the hats are of great price, or of 
a hair which difficultly takes the dye, the ſame pro- 
ceſs is to be repeated a third time. For obtaining the 
molt perfect colour, the hair or wool is to be dyed 
blue, previouſly to its being formed into hats.—The 
preſent practice is more compendious, and affords, as 
we may daily ſee, a very good black. According to 
Dr Lewis, it does not materially differ from that of the 
Lucyclopédie, which is as follows. 

An hundred pounds of logwood, 12 pounds of gum, 
and fix pounds of galls, are boiled in a proper quan- 
tity of water for ſome hours; after which, about fix 
pounds of verdigreaſe, and ten of green vitriol, are 
added, and the liquor kept juſt fimmering, or of a heat 
a little below boiling. Ten or twelve dozen of hats 
are immediately put in, each on its block, and kept 
down by croſs bars for about an hour and an halt: 
they are then taken out and aired, and the ſame num- 
ber of others put in their room. The two ſets of hats 
are thus dipped and aired alternately, eight times each; 
the liquor being refreſhed each time with more of the 
ingredients, but in leſs quantity than at firſt. _ i" 

This proceſs (ſays Dr Lewis) affords a very 80 
black on woollen and ſilk ſtuffs as well as on bats, 25 


we may ſee in the ſmall pieces of both kinds which are 


ſometimes dyed by the hatters. The workmen lay 


_ hat they 
great ſtreſs upon the verdigreaſe, and affirm tha To 


Hatch 


H A FE 


cannot dye a black hat without it : it were to be wiſhed 
that the uſe of this ingredient were more common in the 
other branches of the black dye; for the hatters dye, 


both on filk and woollen, is reckoned a finer black than 


what is commonly produced by the woollen and ſilk 


dyer. 
| "HA TCH, or HaTcnwar, a ſquare or oblong open- 


ing in the Dec of a ſhip, of which there are ſeveral, 
forming the paſſages from one deck tp another, and into 
the hold, or lower apartments. See Plate LXXXVIII. 
where A repreſents the main hatchway of the lower 
deck; NN the fore-hatchway; and OO the after- 
hatchway.—There are likewiſe hatches of a ſmaller 
kind, called ſcuttles., See UU in the ſame figure; as 
alſo the article ScuTTLE.—Hatches is alſo, though 
improperly, a name applied by ſailors to the covers or 
lids of the hatchway. 

HATCHES, in mining, a term uſed in Cornwal, 
to expreſs any of the openings of the earth either into 
mines or in ſearch of them. The fruitleſs openings 
are called eſay-hatches; the real mouths of the veins, 
tin hatches ; and the places where they wind up the 
buckets of ore, wind hatches. | 

HaTcHes alſo denote flood - gates ſet in a river, &c. 
to ſtop the current of the water, particularly certain 
dams or mounds made of rubbiſh, clay, or earth, to 
prevent the water that iſſues from the ſtream-works 
and tin-waſhes in Cornwal from running into the freſh 
rivers, 

HATCHET, a ſmall light fort of an axe, with a 
baſil-edge on its left fide, and a ſhort handle, as being 
to be uſed with one hand. —Hatchets are uſed by va- 
rious artificers, and more particularly in hewing of 
wood, | | 
HATCHING, the maturating fecundated eggs, 
whether by the incubation and warmth of the parent 
bird, or by artificial heat, ſo as to produce young 
chickens alive. 

The art of hatching chickens by means of ovens has 
long been practiſed in Egypt; but it is there only 
known to the inhabitants of a ſingle village named 
Berme, and to thoſe that live at a ſmall diſtance from 
it. Towards the beginning of autumn they ſcatter 
themſelves all over the country ; where bers. 4 perſon 
among them is ready to undertake the management of 
an oven, each of which is of a different ſize; but, in 
general, they are capable of containing from forty to 
fourſcore thouſand eggs. The number of theſe ovens 
placed up and down the country is about 386, and they 
ulually keep them working for about fix months: as, 
therefore, each brood takes up in an oven, as under a 
hen, only 21 days, it is eaſy in every one of them to 
hatch eight different broods of chickens. Every Ber- 
mean is under the obligation of delivering to the per- 
on who intruſts him with an oven, only two thirds of 
as many chickens as there have been eggs put under 

scare; and he is a gainer by this bargain, as more 
on two thirds of the eggs uſually produce chickens. 
n order to make a calculation of the number of chic- 
ens yearly ſo hatched in Egypt, it bas been ſuppoſed 


hat only two thirds of the eggs are hatched, and that 


each brood conſiſts of 

thus it would appear, 

yearly to at leaſt 
This uſeful 


at leaſt 30,000 chickens; and 
that the ovens of Egypt give life 
92,040,000 of theſe animals. 


=P 


and advantageous method of hatching 
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eggs has been lately diſcovered in France, by the in- Haching. 


genious Mr Reaumur; who, by a number of experi- 
ments, has reduced the art to certain principles. He 
found by experience, that the heat neceſſary for this 
purpoſe is nearly the ſame with that marked 32 on his 


thermometer, or that marked 96 on Farenheit's. This 


degree of heat is nearly that of the ſkin of the ben, and, 
what is remarkable, of the ſkin of all other domeſtic 
fowls, and probably of all other kinds of birds. The 
degree of heat which brings about the developement 
of the cygnet, the goſling, and the turkey-pout, is the 
ſame as that which fits for hatching the canary-ſong- 
ſter, and, in all probability, the ſmalleſt bumming- 
bird : the difference is only in the time during which 
this heat ought to be communicated to the eggs of 
different birds; it will bring the canary bird to per- 
fection in 11 or 12 days, while the turkey-pout will re- 
quire 27 or 28, | 

After many experiments, Mr Reanmur found, that 
ſtoves heated by means of a baker's oven, -ſucceeded 
better than thoſe made hot by layers of dung: and the 
furnaces of glaſs-houſes and thoſe of the meters of me- 
tals, by means of pipes to convey heat into a room, 
1 no doubt, be made to anſwer the ſame pur- 
pole. As to the form of the ſtoves, no great nicety is 
required. A chamber over an oven will do very well. 
Nothing more will be neceſſary but to aſcertain the de- 
gree of beat; which may be done by melting a lu 
of butter of the ſize of a walnut, with half as much tal - 
low, and putting it into a phial. This will ſerve to in- 
dicate the heat with ſuffictent exactneſs: for when it is 
too great, this mixture will become as liquid as oil; 
and when the heat is too ſmall, it will remain fixed in 
a lamp : but it will flow like a thick ſyrup, upon in- 
clining the bottle, if the Rove be of a right temper. 
Great attention therefore ſhould be given to keep the 
heat always at this degree, by letting in freſh air if it 
be too great, or ſhutting the ſtove more cloſe if it be 
tov ſmall: and that all the eggs in the ſtove may equal- 
ly ſhare the irregularities of the heat, it will be neceſ- 
ſary to ſhift them from the ſides to the centre; there- 
by imitating the hens, who are frequently ſeen to 
make uſe of their bills, to puſh to the outer parts thoſe 
eggs that were neareſt to the middle of their neſts, and 
to bring into the middle ſuch as lay neareſt the ſides. 

Mr Reaumur has invented a ſort of low boxes, with- 
out bottoms, and lined with furs. Theſe, which he 
calls artificial-parents, not only ſhelter the chickens 
from the injuries of the air, but afford a kindly warmth, 
ſo that they preſently take the benefit of their ſhelter 
as readily as they would have done under the wings of 
a hen. After hatching, it will be neceflary to keep 
the chickens, for ſome time, in a room artfully heat- 
ed and furniſhed with theſe boxes; but afterwards they 
may be ſafely expoſed to the air in the court-yard, in 
which it may not be amiſs to place one of theſe ar- 


tificial-parents to ſhelter them if there ſhould be occa- 


fion for it. | | 
As to the manner of feeding the young brood, they 
are generally a whole day after being hatched, before 
they take any food at all; and then a few erumbs of 
bread may be given them for a day or two, after 
which they will begin to pick up inſects and graſs for 
themſelves. 
But to ſave the trouble of attending them, capons 
may 


Havanna. 
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Hatching may be taught to watch them in the ſame manner as 


hens do. r Reaumur aſſures us, that he has ſeen a- 
bove 200 chickens at once, all led about and defended 
only by three or four ſuch capons. Nay, cocks may 
be taught to perform the ſame office; which they, as 
well as the capons, will continue to do all their lives 
after, 

HaTcnincG, or HacnaixG, in deſigning, &c. the 


making of lines with a pen, pencil, graver, or the like; 


and the interſecting or going acroſs thoſe lines with 
others drawn a contrary way, 1s called counter-hatching. 
The depths and ſhadows of draughts are uſually form- 
ed by hatching. 

Hatching is of ſingular uſe in heraldry, to diſtinguiſh 
the ſeveral colours of u ſhield, without being illumined: 
thus, gules or red is hatched by lines drawn from the 
top to the bottom ; azure, by lines drawn acroſs the 
ſhield ; and ſo of other colovrs. 

HATCHMENT, in heraldry, the coat-of-arms of 
a perſon dead, uſually placed on the front of a houſe, 
whereby may be known what rank the deceaſed perſon 
was of when living: the whole diſtinguiſned in ſuch a 
manner as to enable the beholder to know, whether 
he was a bachelor, married man, or widower ; with the 
like diſtin tions for women. 

HATFIELD, a town in Hartfordſhire in Eng- 
land. The kings of England had formerly a royal 
palace here, where Edward VI. was educated. Kin 
James I. exchanged the manor with Sir Robert Cecil, 
afterwards earl of Saliſbury, for Theobalds, in the 
pariſh of Cheſhunt in this country ; and the lordſhip 
ſtill remains in that noble family, who have a very 
fine ſeat here. The rectory, which is in that earl's gift, 
is reckoned worth 800 pounds a- year. W. Long. o. 


12. N. Lat. 5 1. 42. 


HarrizLp-BROAD- OAk, a town of Eſſex in Eng- 


land, ſeated on a branch of the river Lea, in E. Long. 
o. 13. N. Lat. 51. 58. 


HAT TEM, a town of the United Provinces in the 


duchy of Guelderland, ſeated on the river Uſſol, in E. 
Lon. 6. o. N. Lat. 53. 30. p 


HATTOCK, a ſhock of corn containing twelve 
3 others make it only three ſheaves laid toge- 
ther. : | 

HATUAN, a town and fort of Upper Hungary in 
the county of Novigrod. It was taken by the Impe- 
rialiſts in 1685. It is ſeated on a mountain, in E. Long. 
19. 48. N. Lat. 47. 52. | 

HAVANNA, a ſea-port town of America, in the 
iſland of Cuba, and on the north-weſt part of it, op- 
poſite to Florida. It is famous for its harbour, which 
is ſo large that it may hold 1000 veſſels; and yet the 
mouth is ſo narrow, that only one ſhip can enter at a 
time. This is the place where all the ſhips that come 
from the Spaniſh ſettlements rendezvous on their re- 
turn to Spain. It is near two miles in circumference 
and contains about 10,000 inhabitants, conſiſting of 
Spaniards, Mulattoes, and Negroes. The entrance 
into the harbour is well defended by forts and plat- 
forms of great guns; and the biſhop of St Jago reſides 
here, as well as moſt men of faſhion and fortune be- 
longing to the iſland. It was taken by the Britiſh in 
1762; but reſtored to the Spaniards by the treaty of 
peace in 1763, W. Long. 84. 10. N. Lat. 23. o. 

HAVEL, a river of Brandenburg, which proceeds 


L 1898. } 


at Leyden in 1742, aged 58. 
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from a lake in the duchy of Mecklenburg, and runnin 
thro? the middle Marche, and thro? Brandenburg . 
other towns, runs north, and falls into the Elbe. 
HAVELBERG, a town of Germany, in the cir. 
cle of Lower Saxony, and in the electorate of Branden. 
burg, with a biſhop's ſee, ſecularized in favour of the 
boufe of Brandenburg. It is ſeated on the river Ha. 
vel, in E. Long. 12. 43. N. Lat. 53. 4. 
HAVEN, a ſea-port or harbour. See HAxBO Us. 
HAVERCAMP 23 ), a celebrated Dutch 
ſcholar and critie, profeſſor of hiſtory, eloquence, and 
the Greek tongue, at Leyden. He was particularly 
ſkilled in — and was the author of ſome eſteemed 
works in that way, beſide giving good and elegaut e- 
ditions of ſeveral Greek and Latin authors. He died 


HAVERFORD-wxsr, a town of Pembrokeſhire 
in South Wales, ſeated in W. Long. 5. N. Lat. 51, 
50. It is a town and county of itſelf z and ſtands com- 
modiouſly on the fide of a hill, and on a creek of Mil. 
ford-haven, .over which there is a ſtone bridge. lt is 
a large handſome place, with ſeveral good houſes, and 
contains three pariſh-churches. It has alſo a conſider. 
able trade, with ſeveral veſſels belonging to it ; and 
ſends one member to parliament. The aſſizes and 
county-gaol ate kept here; and it had once a wall and 
caſtle, now demoliſhed. | 

HAVERILL, a town of England, in the county 
of Suffolk, where there is a conſiderable manufactory of 
checks, cottons, and fuſtians. By the ruins of a 
church and caſtle ſtill to be ſeen, it appears to have 
been formerly a place of much you conſequence 
than at preſent. It has now only about 300 poor clay- 
houſes, and one wide ftreet not paved. 

HAUL, an expreſſion peculiar to ſeamen, imply- 
ing to pull a ſingle rope, without the aſſiſtance of 
blocks or. other {ach mechanical powers. When a 
rope is otherwiſe pulled, as by the application of tackles, 
or the connection with blocks, &c. the term is changed 
into boww/ing. 

To Haul the Wind, is to direct the ſhip's courſe 
nearer to that point of the compaſs from which the 
wind ariſes. Thus, ſuppoſing a ſhip to fail ſouth- 
weſt, with the wind northerly, and ſome particular oc- 
cafion requires to haul the wind more weſtward to 
perform this operation, it is neceſſary to arrange the 
fails more obliquely with her keel; to brace the yards 
more forward, by ſlackening the ſtarboard, and pulling 
in the larboard braces, and to haul the lower ſheets 
further aft; and finally, to put the helm a- port, . e. 
over to the larboard fide of the veſſel. As ſoon as her 
head is turned directly to the weſtward, and her fails 
are trimmed accordingly, ſhe is ſaid to bave hauled 
the wind four points ; that is to ſay, from ſouth · weſt 
to weſt. She may ſtill go two points nearer to the di. 
rection of the wind, by diſpoſing her ſails according 
to their greateſt obliquity, or, in the ſea · phraſe, by 
trimming all ſharp; and in this ſituation ſhe is ſaid to 
be cloſe hauled, as ſailing weſt north-weſt. 

HAUNCH, or Hanxcn, the Hip, or that part 0 
the body between the laſt ribs and the thigh- 

The haunches of a horſe are too long, if = 
ſtanding in the ſtable he limps, with his hind-legs -A 
ther back than he ought ; and when the top or oe 
of his tail is not in a perpendicular line to the tif his 
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de his hocks, as it always does in horſes whoſe haunches 
* are of a juſt length. There are ſome horſes, which 
Hate. though they have too long haunches, yet commonly 
walk well : ſuch are good to climb hills, but are not 
at all ſure vpon a deſcent ; for they cannot ply their 
hams, and never gallop ſlowly, but always nearly up- 
on a full ſpeed. The art of riding the great horſe has 
not a more neceſſary leſſon than that of putting a horſe 
upon his haunches; which, in other words, is called coup- 
ine him well, or putting him well together, or com- 
pact. A horſe that cannot bend or lower his haunches, 
throws himſelf too much upon his ſhoulder, and lies 
heavy upon the bridle. 

HAVRE de Graces, a ſea-port town of France, 
and capital of a diſtri& of the ſame name, is ſeated in 
the province of Normandy, on the Engliſh channel, in 
a large plain at the mouth of the river Seine. It is a 
ſmall fortified town, nearly of a ſquare figure, divided 
into two parts by the harbour, ſurrounded with a wal] 
and other works, and defended by a very ſtrong cita- 
del. It is one of the moſt important places in France, 
on account of its foreign trade and convenient harbour; 
for which reaſon it was made a diſtin government 
from the ret of Normandy. It was ſurpriſed in 
1562, by the Proteſtants, who delivered it to queen 
Elizabeth; but it was loſt next year. In 1694 it was 
bombarded by the 22 and alſo in the year 1758. 
E. Long. o. 11. N. Lat. 49. 29. 6 . 

HAURIANT, in heraldry, a term pecnliar to 
fiſhes ; and ſignifies their ſtanding -.upright, as if they 
were refreſhing themſelves by ſucking in the air. 
HAUTE FEUILLE (John), an ingenious mecha- 
nic born at Orleans in 1647. Though he embraced 
the ſtate of an ecclefiaſtic, and enjoyed ſeveral benefi- 
ces, he applied almoſt his whole life to mechanics, in 
which he made a great progreſs. He had a particular 
talte for clock-work, and made ſeveral diſcoveries in it 
that were of ſingular uſe. It was he who found out 
the ſecret of moderating the vibration of the balance 
by means of a ſmall ſtee]-ſpring, which has fince been 
made uſe of. This diſcovery he laid before the mem- 
bers of the Academy of Sciences in 1674 ; and theſe 
watches are, by way of eminence, called pendulum- 
watches; not that they have real pendulums, but be- 
cauſe they nearly approach to the juſtneſs of pendu- 
lums, M. Huygens perfected this happy invention; 
but having declared himſelf the iuventor, and obtained 
from Lewis XIV. a patent for making watches with 
ſpiral ſprings, the abbe Feuille oppoſed the regiſtering 
of this privilege, and publiſhed a piece on the ſubject 
againſt M. Huygens. He wrote a great number of 
other pieces, molt of which are ſmall pamphlets con- 
liſting of a few pages, but very curious; as, 1. His 
perpetual pendulum, quarto. 2. New inventions, 
1 3. The art of breathing under water, and 
5 means of preſerving a flame ſhut up in a ſmall 
Place. 4. Reflections on machines for raiſing water. 
5. His opinion on the different ſentiments of Malle- 

anche and Regis relating to the appearance of the 
_ when ſeen in the horizon. 6. The magnetic 
% en 7. A placet to the king on the 9 
1 erter on the ſecret of the longitude, 9. A new 
2 em on the flux and reflux of the ſea. 10. The 
cans of making ſenfible experiments that prove the 


Motion of : | c 
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died in 1724. | Hautboy 


HAUTBOY, a muſical inſtrument of the wind | 
kind, ſhaped much like the lute; only that it ſpreads 
and widens towards the bottom, and is ſounded thro? 
a reed. The treble is two feet long; the tenor goes 
a fifth lower, when blown open : it has only eight 
holes; but the baſs, which is five feet long, has eleven. 

The word 1s. French, haut bois, q. d. high wood ; 


and is given to this inſtrument becauſe the tone of it is 


higher than that of the violin. 

HAW, a ſort of berry, the fruit of ſeveral ſpe- 
cies of meſpilus, thence denominated hawthorns, See 
MeseitLus. - | 

Haw, among farriers, an excreſcence reſembling a 
griſtle, growing under the nether eye-lid and eye of a 4 
horſe, which, if not timely removed, will put it quite | 
out. See FaRRIERY, F Xi. 15. | 

Haw, a ſmall parcel of land ſo called in Kent, as 
a Hemphaw, or Beanhaw, lying near the houſe, and 
incloled for theſe uſes. But Sir Edward Coke, in an 
ancient plea concerning Feverſham in Kent, ſays Hawes 
are houſes, 

Haw- Finch. See Lox1a. 

HAWGH, or How@n, ſignifies a green plot in 
a valley, as they uſe it in the north of England. 

HAWK, in ornithology. See Farco. 

HAWKERS, anciently were fraudulent perſons, 
who went about from place to place buying and ſell- 
ing braſs, pewter, and other merchandiſe, which 
ought to be uttered in open market. In this ſenſe the 
word is mentioned anno 25 Hen. VIII. c. 6. and 33 
ejuſdem, c. 4.— The appellation hawkers ſeems to have 
ariſen from their uncertain wandering, like thoſe who 
with hawks ſeek their game where they can find it. 

HAwE ERS, is alſo now applied to thoſe who go up 
and down London ftreets crying new books, and ſelling 
them by retail. The women who furniſh the hawkers, 

i. e. ſell the papers by wholeſale from the preſs, are 
called mercuries. 

HAWKING, the exerciſe of taking wild-fowl by 
means of hawks. The method of reclaiming, man- 
ning, and bringing up a hawk to this exerciſe, is called 
falconry. See FALCONRY. 

There are only two countries in the world where 
we have any evidence that the exerciſe of hawking 
was very anciently in vogue. Theſe are, Thrace and 
Britain. In the former, it was purſued merely as the 
diverſion of a particular diſtrict, if we may believe 
Pliny , whoſe account is rendered obſcure by the dark- 
neſs of his own ideas of the matter. The primæval 
Britons, with a fondneſs for the exerciſe of hunting, 
had alſo a taſte for that of hawking; and every chief 
among them maintained a conſiderable number of birds 
for that ſport. It appears alſo from a curious paſſage 
in the poems of Oſſian “, that the ſame diverſion was“ Vol. 1. 
faſhionable at a very early period in Scotland. The ?: 115. 

oet tells us, that a peace was endeavoured to be gained 
by the proffer of 100 managed ſteeds, 100 foreign cap- 
tives, and“ 100 hawks with fluttering wings, that fly 
&« acroſs the ſky.” To the Romans this diverſion was 
ſcarce known in the days of Veſpaſian; yet it was in- 
troduced immediately afterwards. Moſt probably they 
adopted it from the Britons ; but we certainly know 
that they greatly improved it by the introduction of 
ſpaniels into the iſland. In 2 ſtate it appears — 
20 the 
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Nawking. the Roman Britons in the fixth century. Gildas, in 
a remarkable paſſage in his firſt epiſtle, ſpeaks of Ma- 
glocunus, on his 33 the ſphere of ambition, 
and taking refuge in a monaſtery ; and proverbially 
compares him to a dove, that haſtens away at the 
noiſy approach of the dogs, and with various turns 
and windings takes her flight from the talons of the 
hawk. 

In after-times, hawking was the principal amuſe- 
ment of the Engliſh: a perſon of rank ſcarce ſtirred 
out without his hawk on his hand; which, in old 
paintings, is the criterion of nobility. Harold, after- 
wards king of England, when he went on a moſt im- 
portant embaſſy into Normandy, is painted embarking 
with a bird on his fiſt, and a dog under his arm: 
and in an ancient picture of the nuptials of Henry VI. 
a nobleman is repreſented in much the ſame manner; 
for inthoſe days, it was thought ſufficient for noblemen to 
-winde their horn, and to carry their hawk fair, and leave 
ſtudy and learning to the children of mean people. The 
former were the accompliſhments of the times; Spenſer 


wakes his gallant Sir Triſtram boaſt, 


Ne is there hawk which mantleth her on pearch, 
Whether high towring, or accoaſting low, 
But I the meaſure of her flight doe ſearch, 
And all her prey, and all her diet know. 
In ſhort, this diverſion was, among the old Engliſh, 
the pride of the rich, and the — * of the poor; 
no rank of men ſeems to have been excluded the 
amuſement: we learn from the book of St Alban's, 
that every degree had its peculiar hawk, from the 
emperor down to the hsly-water clerk, Valt was the 
expence that ſometimes attended this ſport. In the 
reign of James I. Sir Thomas Monſon is faid to have 
given 1000]. for a caſt of hawks: we are not then to 
wonder at the rigour of the laws that tended to pre- 
ſerve a pleaſure that was carried to ſuch an extrava- 
ant pitch. In the 34th of Edward III. it was made 
2 to ſteal a hawk; to take its eggs, even in a 
perſon's own ground, was puniſhable with impriſon- 
ment for a year and a day, beſides a fine at the king's 
pleaſure: in queen Elizabeth's reign, the impriſonment 
was reduced to three months; but the offender was to 
find ſecurity for his good behaviour for ſeven years, or 
lie in priſon till he did. Such was the enviable ſtate 
of the times of d England: during the whole day 
the gentry were given to the fowls of the air, and the 
beaſts of the field; in the evening, they celebrated their 
exploits with the moſt abandoned and brutiſh ſottiſh- 
neſs; at the ſame time, the inferior rank of people, by 
the moſt unjuſt and arbitrary laws, were liable to ca- 
pital puniſhments, to fines, and loſs of liberty, for de- 
troying the moſt noxious of the feathered tribe. 
According to Olearius, the diverſion of hawking 
is more followed by the Tartars and. Perſians, than 
ever it was in any part of Europe. II, avoit point 
de hutte (ſays he) ui weuſt fon aigle ou fon faucon. 
The falcons or hawks that were in uſe in theſe king- 
doms, are now found to breed in Wales, and in North- 
Britain and its iſles. The peregrine falcon inhabits 
the rocks of Caernarvonſhire. The ſame ſpecies, with 
the gyrfalcon, the gentil, and the goſhawk, are found 
in Scotland; and the lanner in Ireland. 
We may here take notice, that the Norwegian breed 
was, in old times, in high. eſteem in England: they 
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king a hawk every time he came into England, that * (uy 


gleaming.— The purging of her greaſe, &c. enſeami"g: 
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pierre gate two good Norway hawks to king John, to Mavking 


obtain for his friend the liberty of exporting 100 wt. Matty 
of cheeſe; and Nicholas the Dane was to give the doit, 


he might have free liberty to traffic throughout the * 
dominions. 

hey were alſo made the tenures that ſome of the Bluy, 
nobility held their eſtates by, from the crown, Thus 4c. Te 
Sir John Stanley had a grant of the Iſle of Man from 3. 
Henry IV. to be held of the king, his heirs and ſuc. 
ceſſors, by homage and the ſervice of two falcons 
payable on the day of his or their coronation, And 
Philip de Haſtang held his manor of Combertoun in 
Cambridgeſhire, by the ſervice of keeping the king's 
falcons. | 

Hawking, though an exerciſe now much diſuſed 
among us, in compariſon of what it anciently was, 
does yet furniſh a great variety of ſignificant terms, 
which ſtill obtain in our language. Thus, the parts 
of a hawk have their proper names. — The legs, from 
the thigh to the foot, are called arms; the toes, the 
petty-fingles ; the claws, the porrnces, — The wings are 
called the ſails; the long feathers thereof, the { pop 
the two longeſt, the principal feathers ; thoſe next 
thereto, the flags. —The tail is called the train; the 
breaſt-feathers, the ait; thoſe behind the thigh, the 
pendant feathers. —When the feathers are not yet full 
grown, ſhe is ſaid to be unſummed; when they are 
complete, ſhe is ſummed: —The craw, or crop, is called 
the gorge: — The pipe next the fundament, where the 
feces are drawn down, is called the pannel/:—The ſſimy 
ſubſtance lying in the pannel, is called the g/ut :—The 
upper and crooked part of the bill is called the beak; 
the nether-part, the c/ap z the yellow part between the 
beak and the eyes, the fear or ſere; the two ſmall holes 
therein, the nares. 

As to her furniture: — The leathers, with bells but- 
toned on her legs, are called Beitr. — The leathern 
thong, whereby the falconer holds the hawk, is called 
the /zafe, or leaſh; the little ſtraps, by which the leaſe 
is faſtened to the legs, feet; and a line or pack-thread 
faſtened to the leaſe, in diſciplining her, a creance.— 
A cover for her head, to keep her in the dark, is called 
a hood; a large wide hood, open behind, to be wore 
at firſt, is called a rufter hood: To draw the ftrings, 
that the hood may be in readineſs to be pulled off, 1s 
called uy/triking the hood. —The blinding a hawk jut 
taken, by running a thread through her eye lids, and 
thus drawing them over the eyes, tg prepare her for 
being hooded, is called feeling. —A. figure or reſem- 
blance of a fowl, made of leather and feathers, is called 
a lure. — Her reſting-place, when off the falconer's aft, 
is called the pearch.—The place where her meat is laid, 
is called the hack ; and that wherein ſhe is ſet, while 
her feathers fall and come again, the mew. 

Something given a hawk, to cleanſe and purge her 
gorge, is called cating. —- Small feathers given her to 
make her caſt, are called plumage Gravel given ber to 
help to bring down her ſtomach, is called rangle: Her 
throwing up filth from the gorge after caſting, is called 


A being ſtuffed is called gur iting. —The nſertig 
a feather in her wing, in lieu of a broken one, is called 


imping.— The giving her a leg, wing, or pinion a7 
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ull at, is called firing: The neck of a bird 
= 2 preys on, is called * inte. What the 
hawk leaves of her prey, is called the pill, or pelf. 
There are alſo proper terms for her ſeveral actions. 
When ſhe flutters with her wings, ag if ſtriving to 
get away, either from perch or fiſt, ſhe is ſaid to bate. 
” When, ſtanding too near, they fight with each other, 
it is called crabbing:— When the young ones quiver, 
and ſhake their wings in obedience to the elder, it is 
called cowring = When ſhe wipes her beak after feed- 
ing, ſhe is ſaid to ſeat: — When ſhe ſleeps, ſhe is ſaid 
to jouk : From the time of exchanging her coat, till 
ſhe turn white again, is called her intermewing 5» 
Treading is called caauling: When ſhe ſtretches one 
of her wings after her legs, and then the other, it is 
called mantling : Her dung is called muting ; when 
ſhe mutes -a good way from her, ſhe is ſaid to „ice; 
when ſhe does it dĩrectly down, inſtead of yerking 
backwards, ſhe is ſaid to Aime; and if it be in drops, 
it is called dropping. — When ſhe as it were ſneezes, it 
is called ſniting.— When ſhe raiſes and ſhakes herſelf, 
ſhe is ſaid to rouze : When, after mantling, ſhe 
crolſes her wings together over her back, ſhe 1s ſaid 
to awarble. 
When a hawk ſeizes, ſhe is ſaid to bind. When, 
after ſeizing, ſhe pulls off the feathers, ſhe is ſaid to 
blume. — When ſhe raiſes a fowl aloft, and at length 
deſcends with it to the ground, it is called 2ruſing.— 
When, being aloft, ſhe deſcends to ſtrike her prey, it is 
called ſtocping.— When ſhe flies out too far from the 
game, the is {aid to rake, When, forſaking her proper 
game, ſhe flies at pyes, crows, &c. that chance to croſs 
her, it is called check. When, mifling the fowl, ſhe 
betakes herſelf to the next check, ſhe is ſaid to fly on 
ſead.— The fowl or game ſhe flies at is called the 
quarry,—The dead body of a fowl killed by the hawk, 
is called a pelt. When ſhe flies away with the quarry, 
ſhe is ſaid to carry. When in ſtooping ſhe turns two 
or three times on the wing, to recover herſelf ere ſhe 
ſeizes, it is called canceliering.---When ſhe hits the 
prey, yet does not truſs it, it is called ruf.----The 
making a hawk tame and gentle, is called reclaiming. 
The bringing her to endure company, manning her. 
An old ſtaunch hawk, uſed to fly and ſet example 
to a young one, is called a make-hawk. 

The reclaiming, manning, and bringing up a hawk 
to the ſport, is not eaſy to be brought to any preciſe 
ſet of rules. It conſiſis in a number of little practices 
and obſervances, calculated to familiarize the falconer 
to his bird, to procure the love thereof, &c. See the 
article Fal coxRx. 

When your hawk comes readily to the lure, a large 
Pair of re Ma are to be put upon her; and the 

more giddy- headed and apt to rake out your hawk is, 
the larger muſt the bells be. Having done this, and 
ſhe being ſharp-ſet, ride out in a fair morning, into 
ſome large field, unencumbered with trees or wood, 
with your hawk on your ßiſt; then having looſened 
her hood, whiſtle ſoftly, to provoke her to fly; unhood 
her, and let her fly with her head into the wind; for 
y that means ſhe will be the better able to get upon 
te wing, and will naturally climb upwards, flying a 
circle, After ſhe has flown three or four turns, then 
ure her with your voice, calting the lure about your 


bead, having firſt tied a pullet to it; and if your fal- 
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con come in, and approach near you, caſt out the Hauking. 
lure into the wind, and, if ſhe ſtoop to it, reward Hau kuood 
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her. 

You will often find, that when ſhe flies from the 
fiſt, ſhe will take ſtand on the ground: this is a fault 
which is very common with ſoar-falcons. To remedy 
this, fright her up with your wand; and when you 
have forced her to take a turn or two, take her down 
to the lure, and feed her. But if this does not do, 
then you mult have in readineſs a duck ſealed, ſo that 
ſhe may ſee no way but backwards, and that will 
make her mount the higher. Hold this duck in your 
hand, by one of the wings near the body; then lure 
with the voice, to make the falcon turn her head; and 
when ſhe is at a reaſonable pitch, caſt your duck up 
juſt under her; when, if ſhe ſtrike, ſtoop, or truſs the 
duck, permit her to kill it, and reward her by giving 
her a reaſonable gorge. After you have practiſed 
this two or three times, your hawk will leave the 
ſtand, and, delighted to be on the wing, will be very 
obedient. 

It is not convenient, for the firſt or ſecond time, to 
ſhew your hawk a large fowl; for it frequently happens, 
that they eſcape from the hawk, aud ſhe, not recovering 
them, rakes after them: this gives the falconer trouble, 
and frequently occaſions the loſs of the hawk. But if 
ſhe happens to purſue a fowl, and, being unable to re- 
cover it, gives it over, and comes in again directly, 
then caſt out a ſealed duck; and if ſhe ſtoop and truſs 
it acroſs the wings, permit her to take her pleaſure, 
rewarding her alſo with the heart, brains, tongue, and 
liver. But if you have not a quick duck, take her down 
with a dry lure, and let her plume a pullet and feed 
upon it. By this means a hawk will learn to give over a 
fowl that rakes out, and, on hearing the falconer's lure, 
will make back again, and know the better how to 
hold in the head. | 

Some hawks have a diſdainful coyneſs, proceeding 
from their being high fed: ſuch a hawk muſt not be 
rewarded, though ſhe ſhould kill: but you may give 
her leave to plume a littlez and then taking a ſheep's 
heart cold, or the leg of a pullet, when the hawk is 
buſy in pluming, let either of them be conveyed into 
the body of the fowl, that it may favour of it; and 
when the hawk bas eaten the heart, brains, and ton 
of the fowl, take out what is incloſed, call her to your 
fiſt, and feed her with it: afterwards give her ſome of 
the feathers of the fowl's neck, to ſcower her, and 
make her caſt, 

If your hawk be a flately high-flying one, ſhe 
ought not to take more than one flight in a morning ; 
and if ſhe be made for the river, let her not fly more 
than twice: when ſhe is at the higheſt, take her down 
with your lure; and when ſhe has plumed and broken 
the fowl a little, feed her, by which means you will 
keep her a high-flyer, and fond of the lure. 

HAWKWOOD ye John), a famous Engliſh 

eneral, was the ſon of a tanner at Heddingham-Sibil 
in Effex, where he was born in the reign of Edward 
III. He was bound apprentice to a taylor in Lon- 
don; but being fortunately preſſed into the army, was 
ſent abroad, where his genius ſoon expanded itſelf, and 

ſurmounted the narrow prejudices which adhered to 
his birth and occupation, He fignalized himſelf as a 
ſoldier in France and Italy, and particularly at Piſa 
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and Florence. He commanded with great ability and 
ſucceſs in the army of Galeacia duke of Milan; and 
was in ſuch high eſtecm with Barnabas his brother, 
that he gave him Domitia his natural daughter in 
marriage, with an ample fortune. He died at Flo- 
rence, full of years and military fame, in 1394. See 
(Hiſtory of) IrAxx. 

HAWSE, or Havss, is generally underſtood to 
imply the ſituation of the cables before the ſhip's ſtem, 
when ſhe is moored with two anchors out from for- 
ward, viz. one on the ſtarboard, and the other on the 
larboard- bow, Hence it is uſual to ſay, De has a 
clear hawſe, or a foul hawſe. It alſo denotes any 
{mall diſtance a-head of a thip, or between her head 
and the anchors employed to ride her; as, “ He has 
« anchored in our hawſe, The brig fell athwart our 
«« hawſe,” &c. 

A ſhip is ſaid to ride with a clear: hawſe, when the 
cables are directed to their anchors, without lying 
athwart the ſtem ; or croſſing, or being twiſted round 
each other by the ſhip's winding about, according to 
the change of the wind, tide, or current. 

A foul hauſe, on the contrary, implies that the cables 
lie acroſs the ſtem, or bear upon each other, ſo as to be 
rubbed and chafed by the motion of the veſſel. —The 
hawſe accordingly is foul, by having either a croſs, an 
elbow, or a round turn. If the larboard cable, lying 
acroſs the ſtem, points out on the ſtarboard fide, while 
the ſtarboard cable at the ſame time grows out on the 
larboard fide, there is a croſs in the hawſe. If, after 
this, the ſhip, without returning to her former poſi- 
tion, continues to wind about the ſame way, fo as to 
perform an entire revolution, each of the cables will be 
twiſted round the other, and then directed out from 
the oppolite bow, forming what is called a round turn. 
An elbow is produced when the ſhip ftops in the mid- 
dle of that revolution, after having had a croſs : or, in 
other words, if ſhe rides with — Ke. northward with 
a clear hawſe, and afterwards turns quite round ſo as 
to direct her head northward again, ſhe will have an 
elbow. 

| Havse-Hiles, certain cylindrical holes cut through 
the bows of a ſhip on each fide of the ſtem, through 
which the cables paſs in order to be drawn into or ſ 
out of the veſſel as occaſion requires. They are for- 
tified on each fide by the | | 

Hawse- Pieces, a name given to the foremoſt tim- 
bers of a ſhip, whoſe lower ends reſt on the knuckle- 
timber, or the foremoſt of the cant-timbers. They 
are generally parallel to the ſtem, having their upper 
ends ſometimes terminated by the lower part of the 
beak-head; and otherwiſe, by the top of the bow, 
particularly in ſmall ſhips and merchantmen. 

HAWSER, a large rope which holds the middle 
degree between the cable and fow-line, in any ſhip 
whereto it belongs, being a fize ſmaller than the form- 
er, and as much larger than the latter. 

HAY, any kind of graſs cut and dried for the food 
of cattle. 

The time of mowing grafs for hay muſt be regu- 
lated according to its growth and ripeneſs; nothing 
being more prejudicial to the crop than mowing it too 
ſoon ; becauſe the ſap is not then fully. come out of 
the root, and when made into hay the graſs ſhrinks 
away to nothing. It muſt not, however, be let ſtand 


= 


goodneſs of the other two ſorts ; but it makes a greater 


= 
manner of ordering it. The beſt hay in all England 
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too oy till it have ſhed its ſeeds. When the tops of 
the graſs look brown, and begin to bend down, and 
the red honey ſuckle flowers begin to wither, you ma 
conclude it ripe for mowing. | 7 

Sain- Foin Hax, is of ſeveral ſorts, which may be di. 
ſtinguiſhed by the following terms, viz. 1. The virgin 
2. The bloſſomed. 3. The full-grown. And, 4. 4 
threſhed hay. The firſt of theſe is beyond compariſon 
the beſt. It muſt be cut before the bloſſoms generally 
appear; for when it ſtands till it is full blown, the 
molt ſpirituous and nouriſhing parts of its juice are 
ſpent, the ſap is much impoveriſhed, and the faint- foin 
can never recover that richneſs it had in its virgin- ſtate. 
But this fine hay cannot well be bad of uncultivated 
ſain-foin, becauſe that may not be much above an 
bandful high when it is in a condition to be cut; it 
would then make a very light crop, and would he a - 
great while before it ſprang up again : but the rich 
will have two or three tuns to an acre, and ſpring again 
immediately for a ſecond crop; ſo that little or none 
in quantity would be loft by ſo great an improvement 
of its quality. ; 

The ſecond ſort is that cut in the flower, which, 
though much inferior to the virgin-hay, far exceeds 
any other kind as yet commonly propagated in Bri. 
tain; and if it be a full crop, it may amount to three 
tuns an acre. This is that fain-foin- which is com- 
monly made; and the larger it is, the more nouriſhing 
it is for horſes, | 

The next ſort of ſain-foin is the full grown, cut 
when the bloſſoms are gone or going off: this alſo is 
good hay, though it falls ſhort by many degrees of the 


crop than either of them, becauſe it grows to its full 
bulk, and ſhrinks little in drying. 

The laſt ſort is the threſhed hay; which, when not 
damaged by wet weather, has. been found more nou- 
riſhing to horſes than coarſe water-meadow hay ; and, 
when 1t is cut ſmall by an engine, is good for cattle, 
and much better than the chaff of corn. The belt 
time to cut it, is when the greateſt part of the ſeed is 
well filled; the firſt-blown ripe, and the laſt-blown 
beginning to be full. 

The goodneſs of the hay depends greatly upon the 


is made of ſain - foin, without ever ſpreading it. This 
method, though it be longer before it be finiſhed, coſts 
leſs labour than the other. If ſain-foin be laid up 
pretty green, it will take no damage, provided it be 
ſet in ſmall round ricks, with a large baſket drawn up 
in the middle of each, to have a vent-hole through 
which the ſuperfluous moiſture of the hay may tranſ- 
pire. As ſoon as its heating is over, theſe ricks ought 
to be thatched; and all ſain-foin ricks, that are made 
when the hay is full dried in the cocks, ought to be 
thatched immediately after the making them. That 
which is laid up moſt dried, will come out of the rick 
of a green 4 Ee but that which has been much 
heated in the rick, will be brown. g 

The ſeed affords the owner another opportunity of 
making a profit of his ſain-foin : but this, if the bob. 
ing huſbandry were general, would not be vendible in 
great quantities for planting; becauſe the ordinary 
crop of an acre will produce ſeed enough to drill an 


hundred acres, which would not want planting — 
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y long time. The other uſe then of this ſeed is for pro- 


Fender; and it has been affirmed by ſome who have 
p.zud. made trials of it, that three buſhels of good ſain-foin 


buſhels of oats 3 and when well ordered, it is ſo ſweet, 
that moſt ſorts of cattle are greedy of it. | 
Havy- Making. Se AGRICULTURE, ne 152, ef /eq. 
Hax, a town in Brecknockſhire, in Wales, ſeated 
near the confluence of the rivers Wye and Dulas, It 
was a town of good note in the time of the Romans; 
it being then fortified with a caſtle and a wall, which 
were ruined in the rebellion of Owen Glendower. It 
is at preſent a pretty good town; and the market 1s 
large for corn, cattle, and proviſions. W. Long. o. 
56. N. Lat. 52. fo. | 
HAYNAULT. See Haixavrr. 
HAYS, particular nets for taking rabbits, hares, 
Kc. common to be bought in ſhops that ſell nets, and 
they may be had larger or ſhorter as you think fit ; 
from 15 to 20 fathom is a good length, and for depth 
a fathom. 
As rabbits often ſtraggle abroad about mid-day for 
freſh graſs, where you perceive a number gone forth to 
any remote brakes or thickets, pitch two or three of 
theſe hays about their burrows ; lie cloſe there : but in 
caſe you have not nets enough to encloſe all their bur- 
rows, ſome may be ſtopped up with ſtones, &c. Then 
ſet out with the coney dog to hunt up and down at a 
good diſtance, and draw on by degrees to the man 
who is with you, and lies cloſe by the hay, who may 
take them as they bolt into it. 
HAYWARD, the perſon who keeps the common 
herd or cattle of a town. He is appointed by the 
lord's court; and his office is to ſee that the cattle 
neither break nor crop the hedges of incloſed grounds. 
HavwarD (Sir John), an eminent Engliſh hiſtorian 
and biographer, in the beginning of the 17th century, 
was educated in the univerſity of Cambridge, where 
he took the degree of doctor of laws. In 1610, he 
was appointed one of the hiſtoriographers of a college 
then at Chelſea ; and, in 1619, received the honour of 
knighthood. He wrote, 1. The lives of the three 
Norman kings of England, William I. and II. and 
Henry I., 2. The firſt part of the life and reign of 
king Henry IV. 3. "FhElife and reign of king Ed- 
_ VI.; and ſeveral theological works. He died 
in 1627. 
HAZ AEL, an officer belonging to Benhadad king 
of Syria, cauſed that prince to be put to death, and 
reigned in his ſtead. He defeated Joram, Jehu, and 
Jehoahaz, kings of Iſrael 3 and, after his death, was 
ſueceeded by Benhadad his ſon, 852 B. C. 
HAZARD, a game on dice, without tables, is very 
Properly ſo called; ſince it ſpeedily makes a man, or 
undoes him, 
It is played with only two dice; and as many may 
play at it as can ſtand round the largeſt round table. 
Two things are chiefly to be obſerved, viz. main 
and chance; the latter belonging: to the caſtor, and 
the former, or main, to the other gameſters. There 
can be no main thrown above nine, nor under five ; 
that five, ſix, ſeven, eight, and nine, are the only 
mains flung at hazard. Chances and nicks are from 
zur to ten: thus four is a chance to nine, five to 
eight, fix to ſeven, ſeven to fix, eight to five; and 
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— ſeed given to horſes, will nouriſh them as much as four 
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nine and ten a chance to five, ſix, ſeven, and eight: in Hazle, 


ſhort, four, hve, fix, ſeven, eight, nine, and ten, are Head. 


chances to any main, if any of theſe nick it not. Now 
nicks are either when the chance is the ſame with the 
main, as five and five,. or the like; or fix and twelve, 
ſeven and eleven, eight and twelve. Here obſerve, 
that twelve 1s out to nine, ſeven, and five; eleven is 
out to nine, eight, fix, and five: and ames-ace and 
duce-ace, are out to all mains whatever. 

HAZLE, or HAZET, in botany. See CoryLvus, 

The kerncls of the fruit have a mild, farinaceous, 
oily taſte, agreeable to moſt palates. Squirrels and 
mice are fond of them, as well as ſome birds, ſuch as 
jays, nutcrackers. &c. A kind of chocolate has been 
prepared from them, and there are inſtances of their 
having been formed into bread. The oil expreſſed 
from them is little inferior to the oil of almonds; and 
is uſed by painters, and by chemiſts, for receiving and 
retaining odours. The charcoal made of the wood is 
uſed by painters in drawing.—Some of the Highland- 
ers, where ſuperſtition is not totally ſubſided, look up- 
on the tree itſebf as unlucky ; but are glad to get two 
of the nuts naturally conjoined, which is a good omen. 
Theſe they call cno-chomblaich, and carry them as an 
efficacious charm againſt witchcraft. _ 

Evelyn tells us, that no plant is more proper for 
thickening of copſes than the hazle, for which he di- 
res the — expeditious method. Take a pole 
of hazle (aſh or poplar may alſo be uſed) of 20 or 30 
feet in length, the head a little lopped, into the ground, 
giving it a chop near the ground to make it ſuccumb; 
this faſtened to the earth with a hook or two, and co- 
vered with ſome freſh mould at a competent depth, 
(as gardeners lay their carnations), will produce a 
great number of ſuckers, and thicken and furniſh a 
copſe ſpeedily. 

HazLe-Earth, or Hazley-earth, a kind of red 
loam, which is ſaid to be an excellent mixture with 
other ſorts of earth ; uniting what is too looſe, cool- 
ing what is. too hot, and gently entertaining the mgi- 
ſture. 

HEAD, in anatomy. See AxATour, Part I. 
chap. ii. 

Heap-Ach, a moſt troubleſome ſenſation in the 
head, produced by various cauſes,. and attended with 
different ſymptoms, according to its different degrees 
and the place where it is ſeated. See (the Index ſub- 
Joined to) Mepicixe. 

Dragon's Heap, in aſtronomy, is the aſcending 
node of the moon or other planet. 

Heap of a Ship, an ornamental figure erected on 
the continuation of a ſhip's ſtem, as being expreſſive of 
her name, and emblamatical of war, navigation, com- 
merce, &e. 

HEea, is alſo uſed in a more enlarged ſenſe to ſig- 
nify the whole front or forepart of the ſhip including 
the bows on each fide : the head threefore opens the 
column of water through which the ſhip paſſes when 
advancing. Hence we ſay, head · ſails, head-ſea, head- 
way, &C, | 

Thus, fig. 1. Plate CLIX. repreſents one fide of the 
fore-part or head of a 74 four gun-ſhip, together 
with part of the bow, keel, and gunnel. The names 
of the ſeveral pieces, exhibited therein, are as follow : 

A A Fore-part of the keel, with @ a the two falſe 

keels 
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Head, 
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keels beneath it. 

A C the ſtem. 

a a The cat- head. 
bb The ſupporter of the cat-head, | 

cc The knight-head, or bollard-timber, of which 
there is one on each fide, to ſecure the inner end of 
the bowſprit. 

dd The hauſe-holes. | 

ee The naval-hoods, f. e. thick pieces of plank 
laid upon the bow to ftrengthen the edges of the 
hauſe-holes. 

The davit-chock, by which the davit is firmly 
wedged while employed to fiſh the auchor. 

The bulk-head, which terminates the forecaſtle on 
the fore-fide, being called the beat-head bulk-head by 
ſhipwrights. 

The gun-ports of the lower deck. 

The gun-ports of the upper deck and forecaſtle. 

I, I, The channels, with their dead-eyes and chain- 
plates. 

ji The gripe, or fore-foot, which unites the keel 
with the ſtem, forming a part of either. 

4 k "Theſe dotted lines repreſent the thickneſs and de- 
ſcent of the different decks from the fore-part of the 
ſhip towards the middle. The loweſt of the three dot- 
ted lines / expreſſes the convexity of the beams, or the 
difference between the height of the deck in the middle 
of its breadth, and at the ſhip's fide. This is alſo ex- 
hibited more clearly in the Mios Hir - Frame; where the 
red curve of the beam is delineated. N. B. Theſe 
lines muſt be always parallel to the lines which termi- 
nate the gun-ports above and below. 

- mn The timbers of the head, and part of the bow- 
ſprit. | 

"Xx The rails of the head which lie acroſs the tim- 
bers. 

Qz Fore-part of the main-wale. 

R X Fore-part of the channel-wale. 

U C The load water-line. 

Fig. 2. repreſents a head-view of a ſhip, with the 

Ethos of her principal timbers, and all her planks 
laid on one fide. 

It is evident that the fore-part of a ſhip is called its 
head, from the affinity of motion and pofition it bears 
to a fiſh, and in general to the horizontal ſituation of 
all animals whilſt ſwimming. 

By the Heap; the ſtate of a ſhip, which is laden 
deeper at the fore-end than the after-end. 

Heran-Faſt, a rope employed to faſten a ſhip to 
a wharf, chain, or buoy, or to ſome other veſſel along- 
Hde. 

Heap-Land, a name frequently given to a cape, or 
promontory. 

HeanpmosT, the fituation of any ſhip or ſhips 
which are the moſt advanced in a fleet, or line of 
battle. 

Hr ap-Rope, that part of the bolt-rope which ter- 
minates any of the principal fails on the upper edge, 
which is accordingly ſewed thereto, See the article 
BoLT-ROPE. | 

He av- Sails, a general name for all thoſe ſails which 
are extended on the fore-maſt and bowſprit, and, em- 
ployed to command the fore-part of the ſhip: ſuch 
are the fore · ſail, fore-top-ſail, fore-top-gallant-ſail, 


jib, fore · ſtay- ſail, and the ſprit-ſail with its top- ſail. 


\ 
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attempted to make eſtimates of the force of the blood 


from each other, as they have from the truth, for 


This term is uſed in oppoſition to after-ſails, vi 
thoſe which are — 2 828 2 
the ſtays between the mizen and main maſts. 

Heap To-wind; the ſituation of a ſhip or boat, 
when her head is turned to windward. 

HEap-Way, the motion of advancing at ſea, It '3 
generally uſed when a ſhip firſt begins to advance : * 
when it is doubtful whether ſhe is in a ſtate of reſt or 
motion. It is in both ſenſes oppoſed to retreatin 
or moving with the ſtern foremoſt. See the with 
STERN-WAY. 

HEALTH, is a right diſpoſition of the body, and 
of all its parts; conſiſting in a due temperature, 3 
right conformation, juſt connection, and ready and 
free exerciſe of the ſeveral vital functions. 

Health admits of latitude, as not being the ſame 
in all ſubjects, who may yet be ſaid to enjoy health, 

That part of medicine, which ſhews the means of 
preſerving health, is termed hygieine. See Mtviciys, 

The Greeks and Romans deified Health, repreſent- 
ing it under the figure of a woman, whom they ſup. 
poſed to be the daughter of Eſculapius. We find 
the name of the goddeſs Salus, or Health, on many 
medals of the Roman emperors, with different inſctip- 
tions; as, SALUS PUBLICA, SALUS REPUBLICZ, $ALUS 
AUGUSTI1, &c. 


Methods of preſerving the HEALTH of Mariners. 
See Marines. 


HEAM, in beaſts, is the ſame with the ſecundines 
or after-birth in women. 

HEARING. See AnaTonr, ne 405. 

HEARNE (Thomas), a celebrated antiquarian, 
eminent for his writings. and editions of MSS. His 
father was pariſh-clerk of Little Waltham in Berk- 
ſhire, where he was born in 1680. He had a liberal 
education by the patronage of a neighbouring gentle- 
man; and even from a boy diſcovered a ſtrong pro- 
penſity to the ſtudy of antiquities. He did great fer- 
vices to the Bodleian library, and died in 1735. 

HEARSE, among ſportſmen, a hind of the ſe- 
cond year of her age. | 

HEART, in anatomy. Sce there, n* 382 [385]. 


Several ingenious perſons have from time to time 
in the heart and arteries ; Who have as widely differed 


want of a ſufficient number of data to argue upon. 
This ſet the truly ingenious Dr Hales upon making 
proper experiments, in order to aſcertain the force of 
the blood in the veins and arteries of ſeveral animals. 
If, according to Dr Keil's eſtimate, the left ventri- 
cle of a man's heart throws out in each ſyſtole an ounce 
or 1.638 cubic inches of blood, and the area of tic 
orifice of the aorta be =0.4187, then dividing the for- 
mer by this, the quotient 3.9 is the length of the cy- 
linder of blood which is formed in paſſing throv h 
the aorta in each ſyſtole of the ventricle ; and in ihe 
ſeventy-five pulſes of a minute, a cylinder of 292-5 
inches in length will paſs: this is at the rate of 1462 
feet in an hour. But the ſyſtole of the heart being 
erformed in one third of this time, the velocity of the 
lood in that inſtant will be thrice as much, viz. at 
the rate of 4386 feet in an hour, or 73 feet in a” 
nute. And if the ventricle throws out one ounce 10 


s inute the 
pulſe, then in the ſeventy-five pulſes of a — 


H E A 
leut quantity of blood will be equal to 4.41b 11 oz. and, 
| in thirty-four minutes, a quantity equal to a middle- 
nen. ſized man, VIZ 1 2 Ib. will paſs through the heart. 

But if, with Dr Harvey and Dr Lower, we ſuppoſe 
two ounces of blood, that is, 3.276 cubic inches, to 
be thrown out at each ſyſtole of the ventricle, then 
the velocity of the blood in entering the orifice of the 


146 feet in a minute, and a quantity of blood equal 
to the weight of a man's body will paſs in half the 
time, viz. 17 minutes. 

If we ſuppoſe, what is probable, that the blood will 
riſe 5++ feet high in a tube fixed to the carotide ar- 
tery of a man, and that the inward area of the left 
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aorta will be double the former, viz. at the rate of 
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ventricle of his heart is equal to fifteen ſquare inches; 
theſe multiplied into 7++ feet, give 1350 cubic inches 
of blood, which preſſes on that ventricle, when it firſt - 
begins to contract, a weight equal to 15.5 pounds. 
What the doctor thus calculates, from ſuppoſition, 
with regard to mankind, he actually experimented up- 
on horſes, dogs, fallow-does, & c. by fixing tubes in 
orifices opened in their veins and arteries ; by obſer- 
ving the ſeveral heights, to which the blood roſe in 
theſe tubes, as they a on the ground; and by mea- 
ſuring the capacities of the ventricles of the heart, and 
orifices of the arteries. And, that the reader may the 
more readily compare the ſaid eſtimates together, he 
has given a table of them, ranged inthe following order.. 


Heart- 
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HEARTBURNING, or PrRoss. 


Index ſubjoined to) Mxbicixx. 


_JEARTH, that part ofthe pavement of a room on 


ieh the fire is immediately placed. 
Hranrn. Money. See CHIMN EY -· Money. 
HEAT, in phy ſiology, is uſed in a double ſenſe, 
aber as that peculiar ſenſation which is felt on the 
om of burning bodies; or the cauſe of that ſen- 
en, in which laſt ſenſe it is ſynonymous with Fire, 
ain : he diſputes which were formerly carried. on with 
101 v__ to the nature of heat, namely, whether we were 
*ccount it merely an effect of motion in the parts of 
erreftrial bodies, or of a fluid per fe, ſeem now to be 
Ren determined in favour of the latter opinion. 
* » eric fluid and elementary fire are commonly 
0 But to be the ſame, for which opinion ſome proofs 
*. duced under the article ELzcTaicity, The 


See (the 


firms this opinion conſiderably “. 


_ abſence of that fluid diſtinguiſhed by the name of ele- 


diſcovery made by Dr Black that heat is capable of 
remaining in many bodies in a latent late, alſo con- 

The conſequence * See Tuc 
of this diſcovery, however, undoubtedly is, That what Zen, 
we call heat or fire, depends not on the preſence or — = 
mentary fire, but on its action; juſt as the phenomena 

of electricity depend not on the preſence or abſence of 

the electric fluid, which is equally preſent at all times 

and in all places, but on its action.— Another infe- 

rence, eaſily deducible from this principle is, That as 

the ele&ric fluid is by its different manner of action 

capable of producing two different and ſeemingly op- 

poſite effects, diftinguiſhed by the names of poſitive and 

negative eleAricity ; ſo doth the ſame fluid, acting as 
elementary fire, produce two different and ſeemingly 

oppoſite effeQs, called heat and cold.—This aſſertion 
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Tleat. will not be thought paradoxical, when we conſider that 

— ocular demonflration may be given us, that a ſub- 
Gee By A. ſtance (namely, vapour), exceedingly cold to the touch, 
A wes ſhall yet contain as much heat, as would be ſufficient 
ox, no 9, to heat the water of which it is compoſed, red hot, 
did the nature of water permit it to endure an heat of 
2 this kind. | 
Dr Martin's The philoſophers of this country who have moſt 
opinions recently treated the ſubje& of heat ſcientifically are, 
ha. Dr Martin of St Andrews, Dr Black of Edinburgh, 
and Dr Irvin of Glaſgow. Dr Martin, in an eſſay on 
the various degrees of heat in bodies, endeavours to 
ſhew, that what we call heat, depends not entirely 
upon the quantity of elementary fire which is poured 
upon the body ab extra; but upon certain circum- 
ſtances ariſing from the conſtitution of the body itſelf, 
and its fituation with regard to others. We all find 
(ſays he) our great heats to be in theſe places that 
lie low, and have a great height of atmoſphere above 
them, and furrounded by eminences and rifing grounds. 
If you aſcend on high to the tops of very elevated 
mountains, you are chilled with cold, and you find 
everlaſting ſnows, that after thouſands of ſummers 
have ſcarce ever been thawed, though every day ex- 
poſed to the dire& rays of the ſun, which in ſome 
places are darted perpendicularly upon them. So ne- 
ceſſary, it ſeems, is a long and direct paſſage through 
all or the greateſt part of the depth of our atmo- 
ſphere, or the aſſiſtance of its preſſure, or the reflec- 
tions of rays from the earth's own ſurface, to invigo- 
rate thoſe rays, and to give them ſtrength for warm- 
ing terreſtrial bodies. To which too the particular 
| —— nature of the low parts of the atmoſphere 
may not a little contribute. 

« But what if the real ſolar heat, both in itſelf, 
and what it can communicate to us and other plane- 
tary bodies (while it is not concentrated by burning- 
22 or ſtrengthened by other aſſiſtances), be vaſtly 

eſs than is commonly reckoned? All the natural heat 
we meet with here on the earth we are ready to 
aſcribe to the heat of the ſun, which perhaps has but a 
ſmall ſhare in it, overlooking a ſource of heat, which, 
though often ſpoke of by the theoriſts of the earth, is 
ſeldom conſidered in that advantageous light I would 
chooſe to take it. Every body has felt or heard, that 
the temperature of the air in mines or other places 
deep under ground is warm, or at leaſt very tolerable; 
and we know from the niceſt obſervations, that in the 
cave of the Obſervatory at Paris, only about go feet 
under ground, the heat keeps the thermometer at 53*; 
and that without any aſſiſtance from the ſun, it be- 
ing never ſenſibly increaſed by the moſt ſcorching ſea- 
fons beyond its heat in the moſt ſevere winters that- 
have been felt there. And the ſame conſtant and un- 
alterable degree of heat was obſerved by Mr Boyle, 
in a cave cut deep into the earth. And great and 
even troubleſome heats are ſaid to be obſerved at 
greater depths, and increaſing in proportion to theſe 
depths; though I could wiſh that theſe heats had been 
more regularly meaſured and aſcertained than what I 
find they have yet been. So that it would ſeem the 
body of the earth has a very great proper internal heat 
independent on the ſun, and very much beyond what 
he without the intervention of our atmoſphere could 
communicate to it ; ſo great as, within go feet of its 
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ſurface, to raiſe the thermometer 93 diviſions above Hen. 
Fahreinheit's cold mixture (of ſnow and ſpirit of 
nitre), or 453 diviſions above what Mr Amontons, 
reckoned the loweſt degree of heat“. This heat of Ne Ty 
the earth at its ſurface is ſomething leſs; and beyond wo, 
that, its force decreaſes indeed very faſt, ſo as to leave Ei, 
the air at a ſmall height above it a good deal colder; "in. 
and which we find on the very high hills to be excel. 
ſively cold, and not to be much warmed by the addi. 
tional heat of the ſun's direct rays, if they be but 
little altered by the earth's ſurface and atmoſphere, — 
So then the ſun, though it be not the ſole or chief 
fountain, is as it were the great regulator of motion, 
heat, and life, to the inhabitants of this ſyſtem.” 
This opinion hath alſo been adopted by others, but 06% 


will probably never come into general credit. We cer. ald 5 
tainly perceive the ſun to be the ſorce and fountain of '"* *: Cleg- 

h leaſt liable, ms 2c 
heat to the furface of the earth at leaſt, as much as int of 
we perceive a common fire to be the ſource of heat to in of 
a perſon who ſtands before it. Nor is the ſua's heat Nas, 


increaſed or diminiſhed, except by thoſe very circum- 
ſtances which increaſe or diminiſh the heat of a com- 
mon fire. Though a perſon ſhould ſtand directly be. 
fore the fire, yet if a ſtrong blaſt of air ruſhes into the 
room at the ſame time, he will not find himſelf warm; 
but it would be a very erroneous. concluſion to infer 
from thence, that the heat of the fire was leſs than 
what people commonly ſuppoſed. If he excludes the 
blaſt of air by ſhutting the room-door, he will find the 
heat greatly increaſed, though he comes no nearer the 
fire than before ; and if he cauſes any ſubſtance capa- 
ble of reflecting the light ſtrongly to be placed at a 
ſmall diſtance behind him, ſuch as a large piece of 
tinned iron, he will then very probably feel the heat 
intolerable in that very place where it was diſagreeably 
cold before. Now the circumſtances which increaſe 
or diminiſh the heat of the ſun are quite ſimilar to 
thoſe above-mentioned. On the top of an high moun- 
tain the air has free acceſs on all ſides, except the ſmall 
point of earth where the perſon ſtands ; the reſt of the 
earth alſo is at too great a diſtance to have any effect 
in diminiſhing the cold by its reflective power; and as 
in theſe high regions there are commonly violent 
winds, the cold is thereby greatly increaſed. But when 
we deſcend into the plain, the air has much leſs accels. 
The immenſe body of the earth effeQually ſhelters us 
from the air on one fide, at the ſame time that by 1ts 
reflection it acts like the piece of metal abovemention- 
ed; while its inequalities in a great meaſure ſhelter vs 
from the winds all around ; and hence the heat at the 
foot of a mountain may be intolerable, while the cold 
is equally ſo at the top. It will now follow, that heat 
is not properly ſpeaking the mere preſence of the rays 
of the ſun, but their action after a certain manner, 
without interruption from any other ſubſtance ; an 
that cold is not any privation or abſence of theſe r3y% 
but is occaſioned by whatever prevents them from 2c- 
ting in the manner abovementioned ; and if there 1s 
any ſubſtance in nature which conſtantly tends to pre” 
vent that action, ſuch a ſubſtance is cold in the abſtract. 
A ſubſtance of this kind is our atmoſphere, or ſome, 
principle in it“; tho? very poſſibly that principle, 28 ,, 
already hinted, may be no other than elementary fte 
itſelf acting in a different manner. 


With regard to the opinions of Dr Black and Ir- 


vine 
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vin upon this ſubjeR, it is impoſſible to give ſuch a 
full account as could be wiſhed ; becauſe the gentle- 
men have not thought proper to publiſh their ſenti- 
ments to the world. From what we have been able to 
collect, however, and which is authenticated by Dr 
Black himſelf, his general opinion is, that heat is a 


Heat. 


any terreſtrial body, in a certain degree, that body is 
ſenſibly hot; when a leſſer quantity of heat is preſent, 
the ſubſtance is cold: but there is no ſuch thing as a po- 
Gtive cold; and all thoſe degrees of cold known to us, 
even the moſt violent, are only ſmaller degrees of 
heatz and of this heat the ſun 1s to us the only ſource 
and fountain. For his opinions concerning ſenſible and 
latent heat, ſee the articles CoxGELAaTION, Evarora- 
* g TION, and FruiDiITY. : 3 

(eg. Dr Irvin hath attempted to give a ſolution of the 
m's c- phenomena of latent heat; and though he hath not 2 
tot Dr dubliſned this explanation himſelf, an account of it 

"+" hath appeared in an inaugural diſſertation De igne, pub- 

liſhed at Edinburgh, by Dr Cleghorn, in 1779. The 

ſubſtance of what this gentleman hath delivered, is as 

follows : | 
« Heat is occaſioned by a certain fluid, and not by 

motion alone, as ſome eminent writers have imagined : 

becauſe, 1. Thoſe who have adopted the hypotheſis 

of motion, could never even prove the exiſtence of that 

motion for which they contended ; and though it ſhould 

be granted, the phenomena could not from it be ex- 

plained, 2. If heat depended on motion, it would 

inſtantaneouſly paſs through an elaſtic body; but we fee 

that heat paſſes through bodies ſlowly like a fluid. 3. If 
heat depended on vibration, it ought to be communi- 

cated from a given vibration in proportion to the quan- 

tity of matter, which is found not to hold true in fact. 

On the other hand, there are numberleſs arguments 
in favour of the opinion that heat proceeds from ele- 

mentary fire. 1. Mr Locke hath obſerved, that when we 
perceive a number of qualities always exiſting together, 
we may gather from thence, that there 1s really ſome 
ſubſtance which produces theſe qualities. 2. The 
hypotheſis of elementary fire is bmple, and agree- 
able to the phænomena. 3. From ſome experiments 
made by Sir Iſaac Newton it appears, that bodies ac- 
quire heat and cold in vacto, until they become of the 
lame temperature with the atmoſphere ; ſo that heat 
exiſts in the abſence of all other matter, and is there- 
fore a ſubſtance by itſelf. 

* Our ſenſes are no juſt meaſures of the degrees of 
* heat and cold“: but the thermometer truly ſhews 
the increaſe or diminution of heat in the ſame body, 
while it preſerves the ſame form; but this it will only 
do within certain limits, For when fluids are on the 
point of freezing, they contract irregularly, and ex- 
pand inthe ſame manner when brought near the boil- 
ing point. The thermometer, however, cannot ſhew 
the abſolute quantity of heat contained in any body, 
becauſe the beginning of the thermometrical ſcale by 
© means denotes the total abſence of heat. For the 


4 ime reaſon, it cannot even ſhew us the proportion 
2 the quantities of heat contained in two dif- 
me terent bodies; but Dr Black hath diſcovered a very 


No ingenious and accurate method of ſhewing this laſt. 
ſ It is univerſally known, that when two ſubſtan- 


ces 1d Giffrent temperatures are mixed together, the 
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ſubſtance per /e: that when this ſubſtance is preſent in 
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one loſes and the other acquires heat, till they both Heat. 
appear of the ſame temperature. Let, therefore, any 
quantity of water be mixed with an equal bulk of any 
other ſubſtance, either hotter or colder than itſelf, and 
obſerve what happens on the mixture. If the one 
gains as much as the other loſes, both of them contain 
the ſame quantity of heat, when in their natural ſtate; 
but if the one gains more than the other loſes, then their 
natural quantities of heat differ in the ſame proportior. 

If any body, heated beyond the common tem- 
perature of the air, is expoſed to it, the heat flows out 
from it into the atmoſphere, and diſpoſes itſelf equally 
around, till the air becomes of the ſame temperature 
with itſelf. The ſame happens to bodies ſuſpended 7: 
vacuo. ' Hence it is juſtly concluded, there exiſts be- 
tween the particles of heat a repulſive power, by which 
they mutually recede from each other. 

„ Notwithſtanding this repulſive power, however, 
the quantities of heat contained in different ſubſtances 
even of the ſame temperature, are found to be altoge- 
ther different. This is ſufficiently proved by ſome ex- 
periments made by Fahreinheit and Boerhaave, and 
ſtill farther confirmed by others made by the learned 
Dr Black. He took equal bulks of water and mer- 
cury ; and having heated the mercury 50% above the 
other, mixed them together as quick as poſſible. The 
temperature of the mixture was 20 degrees above the 


original temperature of the water. Again, having 


made the water 509 hotter than the mercury, the tem- 
perature of the mixture was 30% above the original 
temperature of the mercury. Hence it appears that 
the quantity of heat in water is to that in mercury when 
both are of an equal temperature, as 3 to 2. By fi- 
milar experiments he hath alſo determined the quan- 
tities of heat contained in a great many different bo- 
dies; ſo that now it appears that the quantity of heat 
is ſcarce ever the ſame in any two different bodies; 
and hence we may conclude, that terreſtrial bodies have 
a power of attracting heat, and that this power is dif- 
ferent in different ſubſtances. | 
& From theſe principles it evidently follows, that 
heat is diſtributed among bodies directly in proportion 
to their attracting powers, and inverſely according to 
the repulfive power between the particles of heat them- 
ſelves.— Such is the diſtribution of heat among bodies 
in the neighbourhood of each other; and which is call- 
ed the equilibrium of heat, becauſe the thermometer 
ſhews no difference of temperature among them. For, 
ſeeing the heat is diſtributed according to the attract- 
ing power of each, the thermometer having alſo a 
proper attractive power of its own, can ſhew no dif- 
ference in the quantity of heat contained in each; for 
which reaſon, all bodies in the neighbourhood of each 


other are ſoon reduced to the ſame temperature. Hence 


we can neither aſſent to the opinion of Boerhaave, 
who ſuppoſed that heat was diſtributed among bodies 
in proportion to their bulks ; nor to the hypotheſes of 
others, who imagined that they were heated in pro- 
portion to their denſities. For the thermometer ſhews 
only the quantity of heat going out of a body, not 
that which is really contained in it; and both the a- 
bovementioned hypotheſes are overturned by the expe- 

riments already recited. 
« This equilibrium of heat may be broken while 
the quantity of heat in the different bodies remains 
20 G the 
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the ſame, For ſeeing the heat is diſtributed through 
all bodies directly in proportion to their attraction of 


it, and inverſely in proportion to the repulſion of the 


igneous particles; if in any body the former is dimi- 
niſhed, or the latter augmented, the fire will flow out 
of the body until the equilibrium is again reſtored, and 
then the heat is ſaid to be generated, On the contra- 
ry, if the atttadion of any body towards heat is aug- 
mented, or the repulſion between its particles diminiſh- 
ed, then heat will flow into the body, and cold is ſaid 
to be generated. This is explained by an experiment 
of Dr Cullen's. A thermometer ſuſpended in the re- 
ceiver of an air-pump, deſcended ſome degrees while 
the air was exhauſting, but quickly recovered the 
temperature of the external atmoſphere; and when 
the air was again admitted, it aſcended beyond the 
temperature of the external air. While the air was 
exhauſting, the thermometer deſcended, becauſe the 
air which remained being rarified, the repulſion be- 
tween the particles of fire contained in it was diminiſh» 
ed, and therefore the heat flowed out from the ther- 
mometer; but being allowed to remain fora ſhort time 
in vacuo, it acquired the temperature of the extrrnal 
air, and the equilibrium was reſtored. When the ex- 
ternal air was admitted, then that which had remain» 
ed in the receiver, and acquired the temperature of 
the external air, being ſuddenly compreſſed, the repul- 
ſion between the igneous particles was'increaſed, and 
the heat entering ito the thermometer cauſed it riſe. 
From other experiments alfo it appears, that the tem- 
perature of the air becomes hotter by condenſation, 
and colder by rarefaction; the reaſon of which is ma- 
nifeſt from the principles already laid down. 

« Fluidity and evaporation are juftly reckoned ge- 
neral effects of heat; for there is ſcarce any body 
which cannot be liquefied, and even carried off into 
vapour by an intenſe heat. The fluidity of water is 
univerſally known to depend on heat. Mercury like · 
wiſe, by an intenſe cold, may be deprived of its fluidi- 
ty *. Air is a kind of vapour which always becomes 
denſer by a diminution of its heat; and it is not im- 
probable, that by a very great diminution of its heat 
the air itſelf might become ſolid ; and this concluſion 
is confirmed by the analogy of other vapours. 

«© Theſe phænomena may be explained from the 
principles already laid down. For the particles of all 
ſolids are connected by the attraction of coheſion; of 
which, as well as of every other attraction, the nature 
is ſuch, that if any new attraction is induced, the 
former is weakened. As much beat, therefore, may 
be added to a body as may increaſe its power of at- 
tracting heat to ſuch a degree, that the attraction of 
cohefion will be totally diflolved, and the particles will 
eaſily ſlide over one another, in which eaſe the body 
becomes fluid. If the fire is ſtill kept up, that fluid 
becomes rarer, the heat communicates the repulfion 
between its own particles to thoſe of the fluid, which 
is now raifed in vapour. Again, this vapour by a di- 
minution of the heat is converted into a fluid, and by 
a ſtill farther diminution remains perpetually contract - 
ed into the form of a ſolid. 

& If indeed ſuch. is the power of bodies to attract 
heat, and ſuch the nature of heat as has been already 
laid down, we might conclude 4 priori, that the force 
by which any ſubitance attrads heat would be increas» 
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ſed while it was melting, or going off in vapour: that 
is, that liquefaction or evaporation would producecglg: 
and on the other hand, that when vr zur was reduced 
into a liquid, or any fluid — into a ſolid, its 
power of attracting heat would be diminiſhed ; and 
therefore heat, according to the common phraſe, would 
be generated. For when, by the ſolution of the body 
the attraction of coheſion is taken away, the attrac- 
tion of the body for heat is increaſed. And when 
evaporation takes place, the body, and therefore the 
heathwhich is in it, becomes more rare; the conſequence 
of which is, that the repulſive power between the par. 
ticles of fire is diminiſhed, the equilibrium is taken 
off, and the heat enters the vapour on all ſides. 
« The learned philoſopher Dr Black was the firſt 
who demonſtrated experimentally that heat entered 
bodies in great quantity while they liquefy or are 
converted into vapour; and that the ſame quantity 
flowed out of them again while they were condenſin 
into fluids, or congealing into folids; and from this 
principle he hath explained a great number of phzno- 
mena, in which heat or cold were formerly ſaid to be 
enerated. The heat, as long as it is inherent in theſe 
6 he calls latent; becauſe, while it enters the 
body, it does not change its ſenfible temperature; nor, 
after it has entered, does it affect the thermometer: 
and he was of opinion, that upon a certain quantity of 
latent heat the ſtates of fluidity and vapour principally 
depended. | | 
„% But an ingenious phyſician (Dr Irvin, profeſſor 
of chemiſtry at Glaſgow,) having e many experi . 
ments in order to find out the quantity of heat con - 
tained in different bodies, according to Dr Black's 
method, hath obſerved, that the fame body, under dif- 
ferent forms, ſhews different diſpoſitions with reſpect 
to heat; that ice, for inftance, mixed with mercuty 
20 degrees colder than. itſelf, leflened the cold of the 
mixture in a ſmaller degree, or imparted to it a ſmaller 
quantity of heat than water mixed with mercury 20 
degrees colder than itſe}f. Hence that learned gentle- 
man hath concluded, that the great quantity of heat 
which is found to enter into bodies while they evapo· 
rate, or are reduced to a fluid tate, is abſorbed by 
them becauſe of their change of form, and conſequently 
of their diſpoſition towards heat; and hence that the 
entrance of the heat is not to be accounted the cauſe, 
but the effec? or conſequence, of fluidity or vapour. This 
opinion indeed ſeems more probable, and agreeable to 
the principles already laid down, than the other. But 
we muſt carefully remember, that the thermometer 
can only meaſure that quanfity of heat which flows 
out from bodies, not that which enters into them. 1h 
therefore, a quantity of heat in vapour affects the ther- 
mometer leſs. than an equal quantity in water, we ate 
thence to conclude, that vapour has a ſtronger atttac 
tion for heat than water, and therefore the thermo 
meter attracts a ſmaller quantity of heat from it than: 
from water. When melting ice abſorbs a great qua! 
tity of heat, which yet does not affect the thermo” 
ter; and when water converted into ice, throws - 
a great quantity of heat upon the thermometer 31 
other bodies around it; theſe phænomena are eau) 
explained from the greater attraction which water as 
for heat. 
The inereaſe of the attraction which water -” 
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for heat, ariſes from the ſolution of its attraction of 
coheſion, as appears probable from analogy. But 
heat ruſhes intò vapour, becavſe it is diſtributed among 
bodies direcily in proportion to their attractive powers, 
and inverſely in proportion to the repulſive power be- 
tween its own particles, When water is converted 
into vapour, its parts are removed to a diſtance from 
each other, and conſequently the particles of heat. 
The repulſion between the latter, therefore, is dimi- 
niſhed; the heat flows into the vapour, until the re- 
pullion between its particles with reſgect to the at - 
tracting power of the body becomes the ſame as be- 
fore; whenee we plainly fee the reaſon why vapour 
abſorbs the greater quantity of heat in proportion as 
it is more expa 7 

« That heat accompanies the rays of the ſun, is be- 
yond all doubt; but whether the ſun communicates 
heat to the rays of light, or whether they attract it 
from the air, is with me a matter of uncertainty, If 
heat is derived from the fun, how comes it to paſs that 
the earth is no hotter after having received ſuch an im- 
menſe quantity of heat for ſo many ages? If the heat 
is communicated from the earth to the air, and is not 
again carried off from thence, why is the atmoſphere 
ſo cold in its upper parts; or why has not the equili- 
brium of heat yet pervaded the whole atmoſphere? If 
the rays of light have received heat from the ſun him- 
ſelf, why does not an equal quantity of heat accom- 
pany the ſame quantity of light at all different di- 
ſtances from the earth? — Theſe, and other objections, 
ſhew, that heat does not flow from the ſun; and ſome 
of them plainly ſhew, that heat is attracted from the 
atmoſphere; which thought we ſhall now proſecute a 
little farther. 

Heat is of ſach a nature, as I have already ſhewn, 
that, when accumulated, it diffuſes itſelf all around, 
and joins with bodies in praportion to their attractive 
powers; but if the rays of light are collected into a 
focus in the air, and no more heat is added to the air, the 


quantity of heat in the collected rays is not increaſed in 


proportion to their own attraction, more than of the air 
in proportion to its attraction. But if they are in equi- 
liLrio as to their heat, before the collection by the focus, 
this ſhews, that heat has entered the rays of light from 
the atmoſphere, ſeeing their temperature increaſes by 
condenſation. But that the rays of the ſun really do at- 
tract heat from the atmoſphere, ſeems to be proved by 
the obſcrvations of De Luc; who hath obſerved, that the 
heat is very much, and very ſuddenly, decreaſed before 
ſun. riſing; which ſhews, that the rays of the ſun, ſweep- 
ing along at a ſmall diftance above the earth, abſtracted 


the heat from that part of the atmoſphere, which 


therefore flowed from the lower parts to ſupply the 
place of that which was taken away.” 


, From this laſt paragraph it ſeems natural to con- 
clude, that the ſun, inſtead of being the ſource of heat, 


doc. 18 really a ſource of cold ; and the atmoſphere the 


only reſer voir of heat to us. But, on this ſuppoſition, 
it leems difficult to conceive how the heat of the at- 
— could remain the ſame in quantity, even for 
4 [BE moment. The rays of the ſun, it is ſaid, 
= oo atmoſphere, and carry off its heat; while 
as, you along it at a little diſtance from the ſur- 
raſh the earth. But this they are perpetually do- 
ug. While the ſun, for inſtance, is ſhining directly 
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upon Britain, his rays are cooling the atmoſphere 


above America. But theſe rays which thus pats 
through the atmoſphere without touching the earth's 
ſurface, fly into the moſt remote regions of ſpace, and 
conſequently muſt carry the heat of our atmoſphere 
along with them, where it muſt be for ever loſt to us. 
Thus the general quantity of heat would be perpe- 
tually diminiſhing; and in ſuch a number of ages as 
have intervened from the beginning of the world, it 
muſt have been totally diſſipated, or diffuſed through 
ſpaces to which our earth and its atmoſphere bear not 
the proportion of 1 to 10, ooo, ooo, ooo. | 

His explanation of Dr Black's principle of latent 
heat is, perhaps, equally liable to objection, We 
ſhall for a moment allow, that the abforption of heat 
is the conſequence, and not the cauſe, of fluidity and va- 
pour: but what then is the cauſe? It ſeems undenia- 
ble, that the cauſe is a quantity of heat, greater than 
what the body is naturally fitted to contain, forced 
upon it ab extra: but this heat, the moment it enters 
the body, is to appearance loft and annihilated, while 
the body changes its form. How is it poſſible, then, 
to aſſign another cauſe for the change of form in the 
body, than its abſorption of the quantity of heat which 
was forced upon it ab extra?—To ſay that the body 
now attracts heat from the atmoſphere in greater quan- 
tity than it did before, and which enters it copiouſly, 
cannot be admitted. The body did not originally at- 
tract the heat; it was plainly forced upon it; a quan» 
tity of heat entered it, and changed its form. This 
quantity therefore remains within the body, and nei - 
ther attracts nor repels that which is in the atmo- 
ſphere. The body can attra& no more, unleſs that 


which has already entered was to be thrown out; and 


therefore the coldneſs of vapour cannot be owing to 
its attraction of heat from the atmoſphere : neither is it 
owing to its attracting heat more than water does; for 
vapour may be heated in ſuch a manner, that it will 


part with heat as readily as water, or any other. 


ſubſtance whatever. Nor does the experiment 
adduced in favour of this doctrine ſeem concluſive, 
Ice communicates leſs heat to mercury 20 degrees 
colder than itſelf, than water does ; but for this two 
reaſons may be aſſigned. 1. When bodies are intenſely 
heated, they part with their heat very readily, and in 
great quantity; but as the heat decreaſes, it alſo flies 
off,. or is communicated tc ſurrounding bodies more 
ſlowly and with more difficulty than before. Water 
always contains a greater quantity of heat than ice, 
and therefore ought to part with an equal quantity of 
heat more readily and eaſily than ice does. 2. When 
water is cooled to 32 degrees, it freezes ; when juſt 
above 32 degrees, it becomes fluid 3 and, with every 
degree of heat ſuperior to that, evaporates. If water 
heated to 212 degrees, or near it, is placed within the 
receiver of an air-pump, and the air exhaulted, a ou 
quantity of ſteam iſſues from it, and the heat of the 
water ſuddenly decreaſes to 98 or 100 degrees. Hence 
it is plain, that 112 degrees of the heat of boiling 
water is contained, not in the water itſelf, but in the 
ſteam detained among its particles by the preſſure of 
the atmoſphere, Had this water, therefore, been 
mixed with mercury much colder than itſelf, a quan- 
tity of the ſteam would have been condenſed by the 


coldneſs of the metal. But ſteam cannot be condenſed 
20G 2 without 
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. 
without giving out, not only its ſenſible heat, but that 
which is latent alſo; and hence we may eaſily ſee why 
water communicates degrees of heat ſo much greater in 
proportion than ice does. 

Laſtly, The principle on which the whole doArine 
is founded, does not ſeem to agree either with the phæ- 
nomena of nature, or with the concluſions which muſt 
be drawn from itſelf. It is faid, that fire tends to 
diffuſe itſelf equally on all bodies in the neighbour- 
hood of one another. But does this hold in fact? 
Heat has a diſpoſition to aſcend; and that not only in 
the atmoſphere, but iz: vacuo, and through ſolid bo- 
dies. If a bar of iron, red-hot at one end, 1s ſet to 
cool with its red part undermoſt, the heat will aſcend 
farther and quicker through it, than it will deſcend if 
the iron is placed the contrary way. The argument, 
therefore, for the repulſive power between the particles 
of heat does not hold, nor that for the attraction be- 
tween the particles of heat and thoſe of other matter. 
Though different bodies contain different quantities of 
heat, this difference may be occaſioned otherwiſe than 
by attraction. We have already ſeen, that a certain 
quantity of heat abſorbed by water in the ſtate of ice, 
is the cauſe of its fluidity. The ſame is the caſe with 


, mercury; but the latter can remain fluid with much 


Jeſs heat than water can. It muſt, however, be ad- 
mitted, that the ſubſtances we call water and mercury 
are only ſo in conſequence of the action of heat. 
'Thus, water deprived of a certain quantity of heat, is 
no longer water, but a kind of glaſs; and mercury is 
no longer mercury, but a ſolid metal. Now, let us 
ſuppoſe, that ice at 32 degrees is applicd to a quantity 
of mercury at 32; we know that the ice 1s only water 
deprived of a quantity of its natural heat, and of con- 
ſequence it ought to have a violent attraction for that 
quantity which has been forced from it. 'The mercury 
has a great deal of heat to ſpare, yet the ice attracts none 
from it; neither will the fluid water attract heat from 
mercury of the ſame temperature, though the one is 
ſaid to attrad it more ſtrongly than the other. That 
water ſhould be heated by mercury hotter than itſelf, 
is not wonderful; nor can we account this an effect of 
attraction, becauſe the ſuperfluous quantity of heat 
would not remain in the -mercury, though the water 
was not applied to it. 

From theſe, and a multitude of other canfiderations, 
we would conclude, that heat itſelf, and not the at- 
trative and repulſive power ſuppoſed by Dr Cleghorn 
and others, is the active principle which has fo great a 

are in the operations of nature. The principles on 
which the actions of heat depend, may perhaps be ex- 
plained in a leſs exceptionable manner, from the fol- 
lowing propoſitions. 

1. It is in all caſes obſerved, That when light pro- 
ceeds in conſiderable quantity from a point, diverging 
as the radi of a circle from its centre, there a conſi- 
derable degree of heat is found to exift, if an opaque 
body, having no great reflective power, is brought near 
that point. 

2. This action of the light, therefore, may be ac- 
counted the ultimate cauſe of heat, without having re- 
courſe to any farther ſuppoſitions ; becauſe nothing 
elſe beſides this action is evident to our ſenſes. 

3. If the point from which the rays are emitted is 
placed in a tranſparent medium, ſuch as air or water, 


. 
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that medium, without the preſence of an opaque body 
will not be heated. | 

4. Another cauſe of heat, therefore, is the reſiſtance 
of the parts of that body on which which the light 
falls, to the action mentioned in Prop. 1. Where 
this reſiſtance is weak, as in the eaſes juſt mentioned 
the heat is either nothing, or very little. ; 

5. If a body capable of reffecting light very copiouſly 
is brought near the lucid point, it will not be heated. 

6. 
ſubſtance of the body, and likewiſe a conſiderable de. bons. 


gree of reſiſtance on the part of that body to the a&ion !**Gl5; 


of the light, are the requiſites to produce heat. 

7. Thoſe bodies ought to conceive the greateſt 
degrees of heat, into whoſe ſubſtance the light can 
belt penetrate, 2. e. which have the leaſt reflective 
power, and which moſt ſtrongly reſiſt its action; 
which is evidently the caſe with black and ſolid ſub- 
ſtances. | 

8. By heat all bodies are expanded in their dimen- 
ſions every way, and that in proportion to their bulk 
and the quantity of heat communicated to them, 

9. This expanſion takes place not only by an addi. 
tion of ſenſible heat, but likewiſe of that which is la- 
tent. Of this laſt we have a remarkable inſtance in 
the caſe of ſnow mixed with ſpirit of nitre. The ſpirit 
of nitre contains a certain quantity of latent heat, 
which cannot be ſeparated from it without effecting a 
change on the ſpirit itſelf ; ſo that, if deprived of 
this heat, it would no longer be ſpirit of nitre.— 
Beſides this, it contains a quantity of ſenſible heat, of 
a great part of which it may be deprived, and yet re- 
tain its charaReriſtic properties as nitrous acid. When 
it is poured upon ſnow, the latter is immediately melted 
by the action of the latent heat in the acid. The 
ſnow cannot be melted or converted into water, with- 
out imbibing a quantity of latent heat, which it re- 
ceives immediately from the acid which melts it. But 
the acid cannot part with this heat without decompo- 
ſition; o prevent which, its ſenſible heat occupies the 
place of that which has entered the ſnowand liquehid it. 
The mixture then becomes exceedingly cold, and the 
heat forces into it from all the bodies in the neigh- 
bourhood; ſo that, by the time it has recovered that 
quantity of ſenſible heat which was loſt, or arrived at 
the temperature of the atmoſphere around it, it will 
contain a conſiderably larger quantity of heat than it 
originally did, and is therefore obſerved to be ex- 
panded in bulk. Another inftance of this expanſive 
power of latent heat is in the caſe of ſteam, which al- 
ways occupies a much larger ſpace than the ſubſtance 
from which it was produced; and this whether its 
temperature is greater or leſs than the ſurrounding 
atmoſphere. 

10. The difference between latent and ſenſible heat, 
then, as far as we can perceive, is, that the expanſive 
power of the firſt is directed only * the particles 
of which the body is compoſed; but that of the ſe- 
cond is directed alſo againſt other bodies. Neither 
doth there ſeem to be any difference at all betwee® 
them farther than in quantity. If water, for eee 
hath but a ſmall quantity of heat, its parts are broug®t 
near each other, it contracts in bulk, and feels cold. 
Still, however, ſome part of the heat is detained à. 


mong the aqueous particles, which prevents o_ — 


penetration of the light, therefore, into the the nd 
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congealing into a ſolid maſs. But, by a conti- 
2 e oF be p. Anwar wer of the cold, the par- 
ticles of water are at laſt brought ſo near each other 
that the internal or latent heat is foreed out. By this 
diſcharge a quantity of air is alſo produced, the water 
is congealed, and the ice occupies a greater ſpace than 
the water did; but then it is full of air-bubles, which 
are evidently the cauſe of its expanſion, The heat 
then becomes /en/ible, or, as it were, lies on the out- 
fide of the matter; and conſequently is eafily diſſipated 
into the air, or communicated to other bodies. Ano- 
ther way in which the latent heat may be extricated 
is by a conſtant addition of ſenſible heat. In this cafe the 
body is firſt raiſed into vapour, which for ſome time 
carries off the redundant quantity of heat. But as the 
quantity of this heat 1s continually increaſed, the tex- 
ture of the vapour itſelf is at laſt totally deſtroyed. 
It becomes too much expanded to contain the heat, 
which is therefore violently thrown out on all ſides 
into the atmoſphere, and the body is ſaid to burn, or 
be on fire. See FAME and IcniT10N. 
11. Hence it follows, that thoſe bodies which have 
the leaſt ſhare of latent heat, appear to have the greateſt 
quantity of ſenſible heat; but this is only in appear- 
ance, for the great quantity they ſeem to contain is 
owing really to their inability to contain it. Thus, 
if we can ſuppoſe a ſubſtance capable of tranſmitting 
heat through it as faſt as it received it ; if ſuch a ſub- 
ſtance was ſet over a fire, it would be as hot as the 
fire itſelf, and yet the moment it was taken off, it 
would be perfectly cool, on account of its incapacity 
to detain the heat among the-particles of which it was 
compoſed. | 
12, The heat, therefore, in all bodies, conſiſts in 
a certain violent. ation of the elementary fire within 
them tending from a centre to a circumference, and 
thus making an effort to ſeparate the particles of the 
body from each other, and thereby to change its form 
or mode of exiſtence, When this change is effected, 
bodies are ſaid to be diſſipated in vapour, calcined, 
vitrified, or burnt, according to their different natures. 
13. Inflammable bodies are ſuch as are eaſily raiſed 
in vapours ; that is, the fire eafily penetrates their 
parts, and combines with them in ſuch quantity, that, 
becoming exceedingly light, they are carried up by 
the atmoſphere. Every ſucceeding addition of heat 
to the body increaſes alſo the quantity of latent heat 
in the vapour, till at laſt, being unable to reſiſt its ac- 
tion, the heat breaks out all at once, the vapour is 
converted into flame, and is totally decompoſed. See 
the article FLAuz, and Prop. 10. | 
14. Uninflammable bodies are thoſe which have 
their parts more firmly connected, or otherwiſe diſ- 
poſed in ſuch a manner, that the particles of heat can- 
= eaſily combine with them or raiſe them into va- 
r. 
15. Heat therefore being only a certain mode of 
the action of elementary fire, it follows, that the ca- 
Pacity of a body for containing it, is only a certain 
conſtitution of the body itſelf, or a diſpofition of its 
= which can allow the elementaty fire contained in 
de ekert its expanſive power upon them without be- 
ny "\pated on other bodies. Thoſe ſubſtances 
on td allow the expanſive Power of the fire to operate 
eir own particles are ſaid to contain a great deal of 
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heat; but thoſe which throw it away from themſelves 
upon other bodies, though they feel very hot, yet 
philoſophically ſpeaking they contain very little. 

16. What is called the quantity of heat contained 
in any ſubſtance, if we would ſpeak with the ſtricteſt 
propriety, is only the apparent force of its action ei- 
ther vpon the parts of the body itſelf, or upon other 
bodies in its neighbourhood. The expanſive force of 
the elementary fire contained in any body upon the 
parts. of that body 1s the guantity of /atent heat con- 
tained in it; and the expanſive force of the fire exerted 
upon other bodies which touch or come near it, is the 
quantity of ſenſible heat it contains. 

17. If what we call heat conſiſts only in a certain 
action of that fluid called elementary fire, namely, its 
expanſion, or acting from a centre to a circumference, 
it follows, that if the ſame fluid act in a manner di- 
realy oppoſite to the former, or preſs upon the par- 
ticles of a body as from a circumference to a centre, it 
will then produce effects directly oppolite to thoſe of 
heat, i. e. it will then be abſolute cold, and produce all 
the effects already attributed to Corp. See that article. 

18. If heat and cold then are only two different 
modifications of the ſame fluid, it follows, that if a hot 
body and a cold one are ſuddenly brought near each 
other, the heat of the one ought to drive before it a part 
of the cold contained in the other, i. e. the two por- 
tions of elementary fire acting in two oppolite ways, 
ought in ſome meaſure to operate upon one another 
as any two different bodies would when driven againft 
each other. When a hot and a cold body therefore 


are brought near each other, that part of the cold 


body fartheſt from the hot one ought to become colder 
than before, and that part of the hot body fartheſt 
from the cold one ought to become hotter than be- 
fore. 

19. For the ſame reaſon, the greateſt degree of cold 
in any body ought to be no obſtacle, or at leaſt very 


little, to its conceiving heat, when put in a proper 


fatuation. Cold air, cold fuel, &c. ought to become 
as intenſely heated, and very nearly as ſoon, as that 
which 1s hotter. 

The two laſt propoſitions are of great importance. 
When the firſt of them is thoroughly eſtabliſhed, it will 
confirm beyond a doubt, that cold is a poſitive as well 
as heat; and that each of them has a ſeparate and 
diſtin power, of which the action of its antagoniſt 


is the only proper limit; 7. e. that heat can only limit 


the power of cold, and vice verſa. A ſtrong confir- 
mation of this propoſition is the experiment related by 
M. Geoffroy; an account of which is given under the 
article Corp, no 5. Another, but not ſo well authen- 
ticated, is related under the article Cox ELATIOx, 
no 11,—De Luc's obſervation alſo, mentioned by Dr 
Cleghorn affords a pretty ſtrong proof of it; for if 
the lower parts of the atmoſphere are cooled by the 

aſſage of the ſun's rays at ſome diſtance above, and 
it hath been already ſhewn that they do not attract 
the heat from the lower parts, it follows, that they 
muſt expel part of the cold from the upper regions. — 


The other propofition, when fully eſtabliſhed, will prove, 


that heat and cold are really convertible into one ano- 


ther; which indeed ſeems not improbable, as we ſee 


that fires will burn with the greateſt fierceneſs durin 
the time of intenſe froſts, when the coldeſt air is ad- 
mitted. 


Heat. 
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mitted to them; and even in thoſe diſmal regions of 
Siberia, when the intenſe cold of the atmoſphere 1s 


| ſufficient to congeal quickſilver, it cannot be dunbted 


that fires will burn as well as in this country ; which 
could not happen if heat was a fluid per ſe, and capable 


of being carried off, or abſolutely diminiſhed in quan- 


tity, either in any part of the atmoſphere itſelf, or in 
ſuch terreſtrial bodies as are uſed for fuel. 

This theory of heat, if found admiſſible by philo- 
ſophers, would introduce a greater ſimplicity into na- 
tural philoſophy, and explain the phenomena of na- 
ture in a manner much more eaſy and lefs liable to 
objection, than hath yet been done: we would then ſee 
the phenomena of attraction, repulſion, electricity, 
fire, light, ignition, &c. &c. to be only as many dif- 
ferent effects of one etherial fluid, which the Deity 
hath appointed to be the firſt of all ſecondary cauſes, 
and to alter, modify, compound, and ſeparate, the 
different parts of terreftrial ſubſtances, as we daily ſee 
done by the different natural agents. | 

Hear of Burning Bodies. See IcniTiON. 

Hear of Chemical Mixtures. This is a pheno- 
menon neceſſarily reſulting from the change of form 
produced in the different ſubſtances which are mixed 
together; and the manner in which it bappens may 
be eafily underſtood from the example of oil of vitriol 
and water. If equal quantities of concentrated vi- 
trioke acid and water are mixed together, a very great 
degree of heat immediately takes place; inſomuch, 
that if the veſſel which contains the mixture is made 
of glaſs, it will probably break; and after it is cold, 
the mixture will be found to have ſhrunk in its dimen- 
fions, or will occupy leſs ſpace than the bulk of the 
water and acid taken ſeparately. In this caſe we 
know that the water, while in its fluid ſtate, hath as 
much latent heat as it can contain; z. e. the elemen- 


tary ſire within it expands, or ſeparates its parts from 


each other, as much as is conſiſtent with the conſtitu- 
tion of the body. If any more is added, it cannot be 
abſorbed, or direct its force upon the particles of the 
water without raiſing them in vapour: of conſequence, 
part of this additional expanſive power will be em- 
ployed in the formation of vapour, and the reſt will 


be difcharged upon the neighbouring bodies; i. e. will 


be converted into ſenſible heat. The vitriolic acid, in 
its concentrated ſtate, contains a great quantity of la- 
tent heat which is neceſſary to preſerve its fluidity. 
But when it is mixed with the fluid water, the latent 
heat contained in the latter is abundantly ſufficient for 
both: of conſequence, the great expanſive power in 
the oil of vitriol itſelf becomes now totally uſcleſs, 
and therefore exerts its force upon the neighbouring 
bodies; and when the mixture returns to the original 
temperature of the oil of vitriol and water, it ſhews a 
loſs of ſubſtance by its diminution in bulk. This may 
ſerve to explain all caſes in chemiſtry where heat or 
cold is produced: and it will generally be found, that 
where bodies, by being mixed together, produce heat, 
they ſhrink in their dimenfions ; but when they pro- 
duce cold, they are enlarged. 

Hear of Climates. See Heart, n“ 2; and Au ERIC, 
n? 3h24. 

Methods of Meaſuring Heat. See THERMOMETER, 

Expanſion of Metals by Hear. See PrroOmETER. 

Degrees of Hear which Animals are capable of bear- 
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ing. The ancients were of opinion that all countries Hen. 
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lymg within the tropics were uninhabitable by reaſon 
of their heat; but time has diſcovered their miſtake 
and it is now found that no part of the world is > 
hot for mankind to live in. 'The learned profeſſor 
Boerhaave, in his chemiſtry, relates certain experi. 
ments made with great accuracy by the celebrated 
Fahrenheit, and others, at his defire, on this ſubje& 
in a ſugar-baker's office z where the heat, at the time 
of making the experiments, was up to 146 degrees 
of Fahrenheit's thermometer. A ſparrow, ſubjccted 
to air thus heated, died, after breathing very labo- 
riouſly, in leſs than ſeven minutes. cat reſiſted 
this great heat ſomewhat above a quarter of an hour; 
and a dog about 28 minutes, diſcharging, before his 
death, a conſiderable quantity of a 9 
foam, and exhaled a ſtench ſo peculiarly offenſive, 28 
to throw one of the aſſiſtants into a fainting fit. This 
diſſolution of the humours, or great change from a 
natural ſtate, the profeflor attributes not to the heat 
of the ſtove alone, which would not have produced 
any uch effect on the fleſh of a dead animal; but like. 
wiſe to the vital motion, by which a ſtill greater de- 
gree of heat, he ſuppoſes, was produced in the fluids 
circulating through the lungs, in conſequence of which 
the oils, ſalts, and ſpirits of the animal became fo 
highly exalted. 

Meſticurs Du- Hamel and Tillet having been ſent 
into the province of Augomois, in the years 1760 and 
1761, with a view of endeavouring to deltroy an in- 
ſe& which conſumed the grain of that province, ef- 
fected the ſame in the manner related in the Memoirs 
for 1761, by expoſing the affected corn, with the 
the inſeRs included in it, in an oven, where the heat 
was ſufficient to kill them without injuring the grain, 
This operation was performed at ow Ah, in a 
large public oven, where, for economical views, their 
firft ſtep was to aſſure themſelves of the heat remain- 
ing in it, on the day after bread had been baked in 
it. This they did, by conveying in a thermometer 
on the end of a ſhove], which, on its being withdrawn, 
indicated a degree of heat conſiderably above that of 
boiling water: but M. Tillet, convinced that the 
thermometer had fallen ſeveral degrees in drawing to 
the mouth of the oven, and appearing under ſome 
embarraſſment on that head, a girl, one of the atten- 
dants on the oven, offered to enter, and mark with * 
pencil the height at which the thermometer ſtood with - 
in the oven. The girl ſmiled on M. Tillet's appear- 
ing to heſitate at this ſtraage propoſition ; and enter- 
ing the oven, with a pencil given her for that pur- 
poſe, marked the thermometer, after ſtaying two 1 
three minutes, ſtanding at 100 degrees of Reavurour s 
ſcale, or, to make uſe of a ſcale better known in this 
country, at near 260 degrees of Fahrenheit's. M. 
Tillet began to expreſs an anxiety for the welfare 
of his ſemale aſſiſtant, and to preſs her return. This 
female ſalamander, however, aſſuring him that ſhe felt 
no inconvenience from her ſituation, remained there 
10 minutes longer ; that is, near the time when _— 
haave's cat parted with her nine lives, under a mc 
leſs degree of heat ; when the thermometer ſtanding 
at 288 degrees, or 76 degrees above that of boiling 
water, ſhe came out of the oven, her complexion in- 


deed conſiderably heightened, but her reſpiration * 
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means quick or laborious, © Aſter M. Tillet's return 
to Paris, theſe experiments were repeated by Monl. 
Marantin, commiſſaire de guerre, at Rochefoucavlt, 
an intelligent and accurate obſerver, on a ſecond girl 
belonging to the oven; who remained in it, without 
much inconvenience, under the ſame degree of heat, 
as long as her predeceſſor; and even breathed in air 
heated to about 325 degrees, for the ſpate of five 
inutes. | 
x M. Tillet endeavoured to clear up the very appa- 
rent contrariety between theſe experiments and thoſe 
made under the direction of Boerhaave, by ſubjecting 
various animals, under different circumſtances, to great 
degrees of heat. From his experiments, in ſome of 
which the animals were ſwaddled with clothes, and 
were thereby enabled to reſiſt for a much longer time 
the effects of the extraordinary heat, he infers, that 
the heat of the air received into the lungs was not, as 
was ſuppoſed by Boerhaave, the only or principal 
cauſe of the anxiety, laborious breathing, and death, 
of the animals on whom his experiments, were made; 
but that the hot air, which had free and immediate 
acceſs to every part of the ſurface of their bodies, pe · 
netrated the ſubſtauce on all ſides, and brought on a 
fever, from whence proceeded all the ſymptoms: oa 
the contrary, the girls at Rochefoucault, having their 
bodies in great meaſure protected from this action by 
their clothes, were enabled to breathe the air, thus 
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venience. In fact, we ſhould think too, that the bulk 
of their bodies, though not thought of much coaſe- 
quence by M. Tillet, appears to have contributed not 
a little to their ſecurity. In common reſpiration, the 
blood, in its paſſage through the lungs, is cooled by 
being brought into contact with the external inſpired 
air: Ia the preſent experiments, on the contrary, the 
velicles and veſſels of the lungs receiving at each in- 
ſpiration an air heated to 300 degrees, muſt have been 
continually cooled and refreſhed, as well as the ſubcu- 
tancous veſſels, by the ſucceſſive arrival of the whole 
maſs of blood contained in the interior parts of the 
body, whoſe heat might be ſuppoſed at the beginning 
of the experiment not to exceed 100 degrees. Not 
to mention, that M. Tillet's two girls may not poſſibly 
have been ſubjected to ſo great a degree of heat as 
that indicated by the thermometer ; which appears to 
us to have always remained on tbe ſhovel, ia contact 
with the earth. | 
Theſe experiments ſoon excited other philoſophers 
to make ſimilar ones, of which ſome very remarkable 
ones are thoſe of Dr Dobſon at Liverpool, who gives 
the following account of them in the Philoſophical 
1 ranſactions, vol. Ixv. 
J. The ſweating · room of our public hoſpital at Li- 
—_— which is nearly a cube of nine feet, lighted 
Wn the top, was heated till the quickſilver ſtood at 
* on Fabrenheit's ſcale, nor would the tube of the 
2 indeed admit the heat to be raiſed higher. 
* thermometer was ſuſpended by a ſtring fixed to 
* wooden frame of the eh, and hung down 
out the centre of the room. yielf and ſeveral o- 


us was the only one 1 

cou 
The ſcale of f 
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violently heated, for a long time without great incon 
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thers were at this time incloſed in the Rave, without Heat. 
experiencing any oppreſſive or painful ſenſation of heat — 
proportioned to the degree pointed out by the thermos 

meter. Every metallic about us ſoon became very hot. 

« II. My friend Mr Park, an ingenious ſurgeon 
of this place, went into the ſtove heated to 202% Af- 
ter ten minutes, I found the pulſe quickened to 120, 
And to determine the increaſe of the animal-heat, a- 
nother thermometer was handed to him, in which the 
quickſilver already ſtood at 98? z but it roſe only to 
991, whether the bulb of the thermometer was in- 
cloſed in the palms of the hands, or received in the 
the mouth (4). The natural ſtate of this gentleman's 
pulſe is about 65. | | 
4% III. Another gentleman went through the ſame 
experiment in the ſame circumſtances, and with the 
ſame effects. 

«© IV. One of the porters to the hoſpital, a heal - 
thy young man, and the pulſe 75, was incloſed in the 
ſtove when the quickfilver ſtood at 2109; and he re- 
mained there, with little inconvenience, for 20 minutes. 
The pulſe, now 164, and the animal-heat, determi- 
ned by another thermometer as in the former experi- 
ments, was 1014. 

« NV. A young gentleman of a delicate and irrita- 
ble habit, whoſe natural pulſe is about 80, remained: 
in the ſtove ten minutes when heated to 224% The 
pulſe roſe to 145, and the animal-heat to 102. This 
gentleman, who had been 2 in the ſtove during 
the courſe of the day, found himſelf feeble, and diſ- 
poſed to break out into ſweats for 24 hours after the 
experiment. 

« VI. Two ſmall tin veſſels, containing each the 
white of an egg, were put into the ſtove heated to 
224%. One of them was placed on a wooden feat 
near the wall, and the other ſuſpended by a ftring a- 
bout the middle of the ſtove, After ten minutes, 
they began to coagulate; but the congulation was 
ſenſibly quicker and firmer in that which was ſuſpend- 
ed, than in that which was placed on the wooden ſeat. 
The progreſs of the coagulation was as follows: it 
was firſt formed on the ſides, and gradually extended 
itſelf; the whole of the bottom was next coagulated 
and laſt of all, the middle part of the top. 

« VII. Part of the ſhell of an egg was peeled a- 
way, leaving only the film which ſurrounds the white :; 
and part of the white being drawn out, the film ſunk 
ſo as to form a little cup. This cup was filled with 
ſome of the albumen ovi, which was conſequently de- 
tached as much as poſlible from every thing but the 
contact of the air and of the film which formed the 
cup. The lower part of the egg ſtood upon ſome 
light tow in a common. gallipot, and was on: 
the wooden ſeat in the ftove. The quickſilver in the 
thermometer ſtill continued at 224% After remain- 
ing in the ſtove for an hour, the lower part of the egg 
which was covered with the ſhell, was firmly coagu- 
lated ; but that which was in the little cup, was fluid 
and tranſparent. At the end of another hour it was: 
ſtill fluid, except on the edges where it was thinneſt ;; 
and here it was {till tranſparent ; a ſufficient proof that 
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AL The ſcale of the thermometer, which was ſuſpended by the ſtring about the middle of the room, was of metal; 
d then procure, on which the degrees ran ſo high as to give any ſcope to the experiment 
the other thermometer, which was employed for aſcertaining the variations in the animal-heat, was of 
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it was dried, not coagulated. f 

„ VIII. A piece of bees-wax, placed in the ſame 
fituation with the albumen ovi of the preceding expe- 
riment, and expoſed to the ſame degree of heat in 
the ſtove, began to melt in five minutes: another 
piece ſuſpended by a ſtring, and a third r. put in- 
to the tin veſſel and ſuſpended, began likewiſe to li- 
quefy in five minutes.“ 

Even theſe experiments, though more accurate 
than the former, do not ſhew the utmoſt degrees 
of heat which the human body is capable of endu- 
ring. Some others, ſtill more remarkable, (as in them 
the body was expoſed to the heat without clothes), 
by Drs Fordyce and Blagden, are alſo recorded in the 
Philoſophical Tranſactions. They were made in rooms 
heated by flues in the floor, and by pouring upon it 
boiling water. There was no chimney in them, nor 
any vent for the air, excepting through crevices at the 
door. In the firſt room were placed three thermome- 
ters, one in the hotteſt part of it, another in the cool- 
eſt part, anda third on the table, to be uſed occaſion- 
ally in the courſe of the experiment. Of theſe ex- 
periments, the two following may be taken as a ſpe- 
cimen. 

&« About three hours after breakfaſt, Dr Fordyce 

having taken off all his clothes, except his ſhirt, and 
being furniſhed with wooden ſhoes tied on with liſt, 
went into one of the rooms, where he ſtaid five mi- 
nutes in a heat of go®, and begun to ſweat gently. 
He then entered another room, and ſtood in a part of 
it heated to 110% In about half a minute his ſhirt 
became ſo wet, that he was obliged to throw it aſide, 
and then the water poured down in ftreams over his 
whole body. Having remained in this heat for ten 
minutes, he removed to a part of the room heated 
120? ; and after ſtaying there 20 minutes, found that 
the thermometer placed under his tongue, and held in 
his hand, ſtood juſt at ioo, and that his urine was 
of the ſame temperature. His pulſe had gradually 
riſen to 145 pulſations in a minute. The external cir- 
culation was greatly increaſed, the veins had become 
very large, and an univerſal redneſs had diffuſcd itſelf 
all over the body, attended with a ſtrong feeling of 
heat; his reſpiration, however, was little affected. He 
concluded this experiment by plunging in water heated 
to 100? ; and after being wiped dry, was carried home 
in a chair; but the circulation did not ſubſide for two 
hours. - 
« Dr Blagden took off his coat, waiſtcoat, and 
ſhirt, and went into one of the rooms, as ſoon as the 
thermometer had indicated a degree of heat above 
that of boiling water. The firſt impreſſion of this 
hot air upon his body was exceedingly diſagreeable, but 
in a few minutes all his uneaſineſs was removed by the 
breaking out-of a ſweat. At the end of 12 minutes 
he left the room very much fatigued, but no otherwiſe 
difordered. His pulſe beat 136 in a minute, and the 
thermometer had riſen to 220 degres.“ 

In others of theſe experiments it was found, that a 
heat even of 260 of Fahreinheit's thermometer could 
be ſubmitted to with tolerable eaſe. But it muſt be 
obſerved, that in theſe great heats every piece of me- 
tal they carried about with them become intolerably 
hot. Small quantities of water placed in metalline 
veſſels quickly boiled; but in a common earthen veſ- 
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ſel it required an hour and an half to arrive at à tem. He 
perature of 140, nor could it ever be brought near 
the boiling point. Neither durſt the people, who with 
impunity breathed the air of this very hot room at 
264 degrees, bear to put their fingers into the boiling 
water which indicated only a heat of 212®, $ far 
from this, they could not bear the touch of quickſil. 
ver heated only to 120%, and could but juſt bear (yi. 


Animal rar. Of this there are various degrees, 
ſome animals preſerving a heat of 1009 or more in all 
the different temperatures of the atmoſphere ; others 
keep only a few degrees warmer than the medium 
which ſurrounds them; and in ſome of the more im- 
perfe& animals, the heat is ſcarcely one degree above 
the air or water in which they live. 

The phenomenon of animal-heat hath, from the 
earlieſt "ge, been the ſubject of philoſophical diſcuſ. 
fion ; and, like moſt other ſubjects of this nature, its 
cauſe is not yet aſcertained, The beſt treatiſes that 
have appeared on the ſubje& are thoſe of Dr Du- 
gud Leſlie, publiſhed in 1778; and Mr Adair Craw. 

ord, in 1779. From the firſt of theſe performances, 
the following account of the different opinions on this 
ſubject is extracted. f 

„The ancients poſſeſſed not the requiſites for mi- Ou 
nutely inveſtigating the ſcience of nature; and, prone theand 
to ſuperſtition, attributed every phenomenon which e- ©" 
laded their nite ers to the influence of a ſuper- w_ 
natural power. ippocrates, the father and founder 
of medicine, accounted animal-heat a myſtery, and be- 
ſtowed on it many attributes of the deity. In treat- 
ing of that ſubject, he ſays in expreſs terms, what 
we call heat, appears to me to be ſomething immortal, 
which underſtands, ſees, hears, and knows every thing 
preſent and to come.” Ariſtotle ſeems to have conſi - 
dered the ſubje& particularly, but nothing 1s to be 
met with in his works that can be ſaid to throw light 
upon it.— Galen tells us that the diſpute between the 
philoſophers and phyſicians of his time was, „whether 
animal-heat depended on the motion of the heart and 
arteries; or whether, as the motion of the heart and 
arteries was innate, the heat was not alſo innate.” 
Both theſe opinions, however, he rejects; and attempts 
a ſolution of the queſtion on his favourite ſyltem, 
namely, the peripatetic philoſophy : but his t 
principles being erroneous, his deductions are of courſe 
inadmiſſible. 5 

© To enter into a minute detail of all the opinions 0f tit 
offered by the moderns on the cauſe of animal-beat, © 
would far exceed our limits. Moſt of them, howe- 
ver, may be referred to one or other of the three ge- 
neral cauſes of heat, viz. mixture, fermentation, al 
mechanical means, each of which we ſhall particular- 
ly conſider. : 

« 1, Chemical mixture. When chemical philoſophy 
firſt came into vogue, and ' prevailed in the theory 3 
well as practice of medicine, almoſt every operation i 
the animal machine was ſaid to be the effect of fer- 
ment or mixture. From obſerving, that on the mix. 
ing of certain bodies far below the temperature 0 
the human body, a degree of heat ſometimes riling to 
actual inflammation was produced; they, without fur 
ther inveſtigation, pronounced mixture the ſole caule 
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not only reſpecting the place where the mixture hap- 
ened, but alſo conceroing the nature of the fluids of 
which it conſiſted. Van Helmont, Sylvius, and ſeve- 
ral others, ſuppoſed that the mixture took place in 
the inteſtinal tube; and aſcribed it to an efferveſcence 
between the pancreatic juice and the bile. Others 
diſcovered 5 in one place, and alkalies in another; 
but the general opinion for near two centuries was, 
That aceſcent fluids taken in, meeting with others of 
an alkaline nature already prepared in the body, gave 
riſe to the degree of heat peculiar to animals. But 
thoſe who are in the leaſt acquainted with the laws of 
the animal ceconomy, need not be told that theſe opi - 
nions are mere conjectures, founded on facts gratui- 
touſly aſumed. No experiments have ſhewn either an 
aceſcency or alkaleſcency in the bile that is ſufficient 
to unite with the other animal juices, and generate 
the heat of animals, But though we ſhould admit 
the ſuppoſition in its full extent, ſtill it would by no 
means be ſufficient to account for the ſtability of ani- 


mal heat in different climates and ſeaſons; its equa- 


bility all over the body when in health; its partial in- 
creaſe in topical inflammations; or hardly indeed for 
any one phznomenon attending its production. | 

« Since, then, it appears that the fluids ſuppoſed to 
be mixed, the place in which the mixture is made, and 
every other circumſlance _— to it, are neither 
aſcertained nor ſeconded by analogy, none will, we 
preſume, heſitate to reject every hypotheſis of the 
cauſe of animal-heat founded on the effects of mix- 
ture. 

« 2, Fermentation. When a more accurate and ex- 
tenſive knowledge of the various operations of nature 
had convinced phyſiologiſts of the abſurdity of ex- 
plaining the vital functions of animals, and the ſeveral 
changes which take place in the living body by the 
effects of chemical mixture, fermentation was ſubſti- 
tuted in its ſtead. All had obſerved, that fermenta- 
tion was generally accompanied by heat; and few 
were ignorant, that that identical proceſs, or one ex- 
tremely ſimilar to it, was conſtantly going forward in 
living animals; and it was not without ſome appear- 
ance of truth, that phyſiologiſts attributed animal - heat 
to that cauſe. 

Formerly there were various modifications of this 
opinion; but of late it has been chiefly confined to 
one ſpecies of fermentation, viz. the putrefactive, 
which indeed is more conſentaneous to experience and 
lound philoſophy. . For although animal - ſubſtances 
are either directly or indirectly produced from vege- 
tables, as all animals live on vegetables, or on animals 
that have lived on them; and though they may be ul- 
timately reſolved into the ſame principles; yet they are 
certainly combined in a different manner: for they con- 

tute compounds, the natures of which are eſſentially 

ferent; and of the three ſtages of fermentation, the 
nous, acetous, and putrid, the laſt is the only one to 
which they ſhew a tendency. Milk indeed tends to the 
acetous, and even to the vinous fermentation; but as 
it can hardly be conſidered as perfectly animalized, it 
ought not to be conſidered as an exception to the ge- 
neral poſition. And though it be readily admitted, that 
e matter is extremely apt to putrefy, and that even 

a the living body there is a tendency to that proceſs; 


yet it may b ow 
"Rl Vv e ſhewn, that the degree to which it 
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takes place can have little or no ſhare in generating 
the heat of animals. In the firſt place, the effect of 
any degree of putrefaction in producing heat, is to 
this day ſo ill aſcertained, that, with many ingenious 
pbiloſophers it is altogether problematical, whether or 
not animal ſubſtances, during the putrefactive proceſs, 
do ever generate heat. Neither M. Beaume nor Dr 
Pearſon, who made ſeveral accurate experiments with 
a view to aſcertain this point, could, by the affiftance 
of the moſt ſenfible thermometers, diſcover the leaſt 
difference betwixt the temperature of the putrefying 
mixtures, and the ſurrounding medium ; and were the 
putrefaction of animal-ſubſtances really attended with 
the generation of heat, we might expect to find it 

reater in proportion to the bulk of the putrefying maſs. 

his, however, is not the caſe; for it has often been 
found, that the largeſt maſſes of animal matter, ſuch as 
the carcaſe of a large whale, laid out and expoſed to 
the air in ſuch a putrid condition as to affect all the 
neighbourhood with an intolerable ſtench, did not to 
the perſons handling it feel ſenſibly hotter than the 
circumambient air. But what at once overturns every 
thing that can be advanced in favour of the generation 
of animal-heat on the principles of atrefaQion is, 
that heat is far more conſiderable in a living than in a 
dead body; and no rational phyſiologiſt will deny, 
that the putrid fermentation is going forward more 
rapidly in the latter than in the Sewer, 

« 3. The mechanical generation of heat. This opinion 
firſt took took its riſe Tem an obſervation, that ani- 
mal-heat generally keeps pace with the ſtate of the 
circulation: while the action of the heart and arteries 
continues unimpaired, a high degree of animal- heat is 
produced; but when that action becomes more lan- 
guid, the heat of the animal is diminiſhed alſo. This, 
till very lately, was the favourite opinion of phyſicians, 
and was introduced immediately after Harvey had 
diſcovered the circulation of the blood, and indeed 
ſeems to be ſupported by many ſtriking facts. 
ſiologiſts looked upon it as a matter almoſt capable of 
mathematical demonſtration; yet they could not agree 
whether the heat of animals is occaſioned by the Fic. 
tion of the blood againſt the veſſels which contain it, 
or by the internal friction and agitation of the particles 
among one another. Various hypotheſes accordingly 
were framed, and many ingenious arguments brought in 
ſupport of them: but all ſuppoſitions of the mechanical 
kind are overthrown by ſome thermometrical obſerva- 
tions of De Haen and others, from which it appeared, 
that the heat of the body was ſometimes greater than is 
uſual with healthy people, at the time the perſon was 
juſt expiring, when the action of the veſſels was very 
weak; nay, even after he was dead, when it had en- 
tirely ceaſed, The abovementioned phyſician relates 
two very remarkable caſes of this kind. In the one, he 
found that the temperature of his patient, which du- 
ring the courſe of an inflammatory fever had never 
exceeded 103 degrees, at the time he expired, and for 
two minutes after, ſtood at 106. From the other it 
appeared, that the heat of a perſon who was dying 
of a lingering diſtemper, roſe in the laſt agony from 
100 to 101, and continued there ſtationary for two 
hours ; and, even at the expiration of 15 hours, had 
only fallen to 85, though the ſurrounding medium 
The examples alſo of thoſe who 
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are ſuffocated by fixed air, entirely overturn not only 
the mechanical ſyſtem, but almoſt every other which 
hath yet appeared on the ſubjet, [See the article 
| Brood, n* 31.] 

« One or other of the abovementioned hypotheſes 
continued to be adopted by phyſicians, till Dr Cullen 
attempted a ſolution on a new ſet of principles ; but, 
attentive to the diffidence with which novel opinions 
ought to be broached, he delivered his as little more 
than a mere conjecture. * May it not (ſays he) be 
ſuppoſed, That there is ſome circumſtance in the vital 
principle of animals, which is in common to thoſe of 
the ſame claſs, and of like ceconomy; and which de- 
termines the effect of motion upon the vital principle 
to be the ſame, though the motion acting upon it may 
be in different circumſtances ?” The doctor was 
driven to this ſuppoſition from the difficulty he found 
in explaining how ſo many animals of a different age, 
ſize, and temperament, ſhould poſſeſs very nearly, the 
ſame degree of heat; and in which it is impoſſible to 
ſhew, that the motion of the blood in all its circum- 
ſtances, is exactly the ſame; or that in the different 
animals in which the degree of heat is conſiderably 
different, the motion of the circulating maſs is, in each, 
correſpondent to the difference of temperature. But, 
granting that the degree of heat does not always ob- 
tain in an exact ratio with the motion of the blood, 
and that this is an inſuperable objection to its mecha- 
nical generation, yet there appear no plauſible grounds 
for, ſuppoſing that the effect of motion may be the 
ſame, while the motion acting upon it is in different 
circumſtances. By this Dr Cullen means, That the 
different temperature of different animals is owing to a 
difference of the vital principle, inſomuch that the ve- 
Jocity of the blood may be the ſame in a frog as in 2 
man; and yet, in conſequence of the different vital 
principle, the heat produced may be different. 'The 
facts upon which he ſeems to lay the greateſt ſtreſs 
are, That neither where the ſurrounding medium con- 
fiderably ſurpaſſes the temperature of the living body, 
nor where it is far below it, is there any ſenſible change 
in the heat of animals. Theſe, and ſome ſimilar facts, 
in appearance countenance his hypothefis; yet we have 
no ſolid reaſon for imagining the principle of life to 
be different in different animals. And how are we to 
conceive, that the ſame degree of motion ſhould in one 
claſs of animals always produce a certain degree of 
heat, and in another claſs as regularly a different one? 
A propoſition of ſuch a nature ſhould, no doubt, re- 
quire the moſt obvious facts and concluſive arguments 
to eſtabliſh it; but, in the preſent inſtance, we do not 
perceive any probable reaſon, even from analogy. 
Beſides, to ſay that the principle of Jife can generate 
heat or cold, independent of chemical or mechanical 
means, is contrary to experience, and ſeems in itſelf 
abſurd. | 

In the 66th volume of the Philoſophical Tranſac- 
tions, Dr Hunter, after reciting ſome experiments 
concerning animal-heat, aſſerts, That certain animals 
entirely deſtitute of nerves, are endowed with a power 
of generating their own heat; and this he brings as 
an argumentum crucis againſt thoſe who account the 
nervous ſyſtem the ſeat of animal-heat. If this is 


really a fact, it muſt, no doubt, have all the weight 
he aſcribes to it; but it is plain that no ſtreſs can be 
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laid upon it, unleſs it was better aſcertained, which it 
is evident it never can be, For though we can poſi. 
tively aſſert that nerves exiſt where we ſee them, yet 
we cannot affirm with equal certainty that they do not 
alſo exiſt where we are not able to diſcover them. For 
all anatomiſts allow, that there are thouſands of nervous 
filaments ſo finely interwoven into the compoſition of 
the more perfect animals of every ſize, that they elude 
not only the knife and naked eye, but even the beſt 
optical inſtruments hitherto invented. Since then we 
admit the preſence of nerves in one tribe of animals, 
though we can only perceive them in their effects; 
what ſolid reaſon have we to deny them in another, 
in which we have the very ſame evidence, viz. certain 
indications of ſenſe and motion ? 
Another theory, and perhaps the beſt ſupported 
which hath yet appeared on the ſubject, is that of Dr Dr 1 
Black. That excellent chemiſt having obſerved, That opinion, 
not only breathing animals are of all others the warm- 
eſt, but alſo that there ſubſiſts ſuch a cloſe and ſtriking 
connexion between the ſtate of reſpiration and the de- 
gree of heat in animals, that they appear to be in an 
exact proportion to one another, was led to believe, 
that animal-heat depends on the ſtate of reſpiration; 
that it is all generated in the lungs by the action of 
the air upon the principle of inflammability, in a man- 
ner little diſſimilar to what he ſuppoſed to occur in 
actual inflammation ; and that it is thence diffuſed 
by means of the circulation over the relt of the vital 
ſyſtem. | 
„This opinion is ſupported by many forcible argu- 
ments. 1. It is pretty generally known to naturaliſts, 
that a quantity of mephitic phlogiſticated air is con- 
ſtantly exhaling from the lungs of living animals.— 
Since, therefore, atmoſpherical air, by paſſing through 
the lungs, acquires the very ſame properties as by pal- 
ſing through burning fuel, or by being expoſed to any 
other proceſs of phlogillication, it is obvious, that the 
change which the common air undergoes in both caſes, 
mult be attributed to one aud the ſame cauſe, viz, its 
combination with phlogiſton. 2. It has likewiſe been 
urged in favour of the ſame hypothefis, That the ce- 
lerity with which the principle of inflammability is 
ſeparated in reſpiration, is very cloſely connected with 
the degree of heat peculiar to each animal. Thus, 
man, birds, and quadrupeds, vitiate air very faſt; ſer- 
pents, and all the amphibious kind, very lowly ; and 
the latter are of a temperature inferior to the- former, 
and breathe Jeſs frequently. 3. The moſt cogent ar- 
guments that have been brought in ſupport of this 
opinion are, That no heat is generated till the function 
of reſpiration is eftabliſhed ; and that the fœtus 1 
utero derives all its heat from the mother.” 
Upon this theory our author makes the fol- 
lowing obſervations, which we fball give in his oun 
words. . 1 
« Theſe arguments may, perhaps, on a ſuperficial c 
view of the queſtion, appear concluſive; but a ſound" 
reaſoner, who ſhall coolly and impartially weigh every 
circumſtance, will, I am confident, allow that they 
only afford a very ambiguous and imperfe& evidence 0 
the doQrine they are meant to eſtabliſh : and the ſub- 
ſequent animadverſions on Dr Black's theory at large, 
will, it is hoped, ſuffice to ſhew, that it is not on 
founded on dubious aud controvertible principles, po 
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that it is, in every point of light, clogged with unſur- 
mountable difficulties, ; ; 
« J. Many and various are the proofs which evince 
the improbability of the lungs being the ſource or ela- 
boratory of animal-heat : for, though it be granted, 
that there ſubſiſts a very ** connexion between 
the ſtate of reſpiration and the degree of heat in ani- 
mals, and that they are even in proportion to one ano- 
tber; yet it by no means enſues, that the former is 
ſitiyely the cauſe of the latter. For, were that 
really the caſe, it is obvious, that thoſe animals which 
are deſtitute of the ay nm of reſpiration would gene- 
rate no beat. That, however, is not true in fact: for 
thoſe filhes which are even deſtitute of gills, appear 
from various experiments to be warmer than the ordi- 
"nary temperature of the element in which they live; 
an irrefragable proof that the function of reſpiration 
is not abſolutely neceſſary to the production of heat in 
animals. ; 
II. If the heat of living animals be 13 
ſolely in the lungs, two things neceſſarily follow: the 
firſt, That it can only be communicated to the other 
arts of the body through the channel of the arterial 
ſyſtem ; the ſecond, 'That the beat muſt decreaſe as it 
recedes from its ſuppoſed centre. And a clear and ſa- 
tisfactory evidence of both theſe points will, no doubt, 
be deemed requiſite to render Dr Black's opinion in 
any degree probable. So far, however, are we from 
meeting with thoſe poſitive and convincing proofs 
which we had reaſon to expect, that we are not pre- 
ſented with a fingle plauſible argument in favour of 
either of the points. On the contrary, it 1s more con- 
formable to facts, that the venal blood is, if not warmer, 
at leaſt as warm as the arterial. Dr Stevenſon, an 
ingenious and accurate phyſiologiſt, with a view to 
aſcertain this matter, laid bare the jugular vein and 
carotid artery of a calf, and then tied and cut them off 
at once, in order to let equal quantities of blood flow, 
in a given time, into veſſels of an equal capacity, in 
each of which he had placed a well-adjuſted thermo- 
meter; the reſult of the experiment was, That the 
thermometer immerſed in the venous bload roſe ſeveral 
degrees above that placed in the arterial. But though 
it is probable that there is not ſuch a difference as that 
experiment ſeems to make, yet ſeveral reaſons incline 
me to think, that the venous blood, inſtead of being 
colder, as Dr Black maintains, is ia fact ſomewhat 
Warmer, than the arterial; and what entirely overturns 
his opinion is, That no experiment, though many have 
been made, has ever ſhewn that the temperature of 
the blood is higher in the left ventricle of the heart 
than in the right, which muſt neceſſarily be the caſe, 
yo all the heat of the animal-body generated in the 
ungs. 
III. Having thus rendered it improbable that 
the peneration of animal-heat ſhould be entirely con- 
ned to the lungs, we ſhall venture a ſtep farther, and 
endeavour to ſhew, that the vital fluid, ſo far from 
*cquring al] its heat in the pulmonary ſyſtem, com- 
municates no inconſiderable portion of what it had re- 
ceived in the courſe of the circulation to the air al- 
ternately entering into that organ and iſſuing from it. 

arious are the arguments which tend to evince this 
opinion, Were the blood heated in the lungs, we 

would certainly need leſs of their function in a warm 
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perience, that when the air is extremely hot, and we 
wiſh to be cooled, we breathe full and quick; and 
that when it is intenſely cold, our reſpiration is flow 
and languid; which, were the blood heated in the 
lungs by the action of the air upon it, ſurely ſhould 
not be the cafe. It is therefore more conſonant with 
reaſon and experience, that the air which we inſpire, 
by carrying off a quantity of evolved phlogiſton from 
the lungs, rather contributes to diminiſh than increaſe 
the heat of breathing animals. Reſpiration, for this 
reaſon, has been very properly compared, by an in- 
genious phyſiologiſt, Dr Duncan of Edinburgh, to 
the blowing of bellows on a hot body. In both caſes 
a conſiderable degree of heat is communicated to the 
air: but in neither can the air be ſaid to generate 
any heat ; for if it did, the heat of breathing animals 
ſhould increaſe in proportion to the quantity of air in- 
haled, and a piece of inert matter heated to a certain 
degree ſhould become hotter by ventilation. 

« IV. The fetus in utero, according to Dr Black's 
hypotheſis, generates no heat. 'The arguments by 
whieh he ſupports that poſition, how ingenious ſoever 
they may be, ſeem not ſufficiently cogent to produce 
conviction; and as the queſtion from its nature hardly 
admits of any direct experiment, our reaſoning upon 
it muſt neceſſarily be analogical. Hence ariſes our 
embarraſſment ; for, as the diſcovering of analogies 
depends on the quickneſs and fertility of fancy, and 
the truth of all analogical ratiocination on the acute- 
neſs and nicety of judgment, two powers of the foul 
ſeldom united in an eminent degree, we cannot won- 
der that arguments of this kind, which to one man 
ſeem unanſwerable, ſhould to another appear futile. 

« The only plauſible objection to the generation 
of heat in the feetus, is, the ſuppoſition that it would 
in a ſhort time accumulate in fuch a manner as to be- 
come incompatible with life. 

This argument, however, is more ſpecious than 
ſolid ; for, granting that the circulation which is car- 
ried on between the foetus and the mother, tranſmits 
very nearly the temperature of her blood, that by 
no means entirely ſuperſedes the neceſſity of heat be- 
ing generated in it. Various reaſons lead to this opi- 
nion.—lIt is an axiom, that heat decreaſes as it recedes 
from the ſource from which it ſprang. Now, if we 
admit for a moment Dr Black's opinion, and believe 
the heat of animals to be generated ſolely in the lungs, 
is it not obvious, that before it reaches the uterus, 
paſſes through the very minute tubes by which that 
organ is connected to the placenta, circulates through 
the umbilical veſſels, and pervades the extreme parts 
of the fœtus, it muſt be too much diminiſhed to ſup» 
port that equilibrium which obtains in every part of 
the living ſyſtem. Beſides, as the fœtus in utero may 
properly enough be accounted a part of the mother, 
the ſame objectious that are brought againſt the ge- 
neration of heat in it would hold equally good againſt 
the production of heat in any part or organ of her 
body, except the lungs. But ſuch a multitude of 
accurate thermometrical obſervations have evinced the 
partial increaſe of heat in local inflammations, that 
no room is left to doubt, that in every individual part 
of the vital frame heat is generated; and if the foetus 
be, from any cauſe whatever, liable to topical inflam- 
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mation, a thing which no phyſiologiſt has ever pre- 


tended to deny, what ſhadow of reaſon 1s there for 


doubting that ſuch affections are accompanied with 


the ſame effects before as after birth, and conſequently 
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the former, ſenſible heat. 


with a partial increaſe of heat?“ 

Our author having now, as he ſnppoſes, refuted the 

opinions of others, after ſhewing that heat though 

enerated cannot accumulate in the ſœtus, proceeds to 
5 down his own theory, which depends on the fol- 
lowing principles. 

1. That the blood does contain phlogiſton. 

2. That this phlogiſton is evolved, extricated, or 
brought into a ſtate of activity and motion by the ac- 
tion of the blood - veſſels to which it is ſubjected in 
the courſe of circulation. | 

3. That the evolution of phlogiſton is a cauſe which 
throughout nature produces heat, whether that heat 
be apparently excited by mixture, fermentation, per- 
cuſſion, friction, inflammation, ignition, or any ſimi- 


lar cauſe. 


4. That this heat, which muſt be produced in con- 
ſequence of the evolution of the phlogiſton from the 
blood of diffcrent animals, is in all probability equal to 
the higheſt degree of heat which theſe animals in any 
caſe poſſeſs, 

The firſt and ſecond of theſe propoſitions will rea- 
dily be granted: but the third is liable to a very great 
objection, namely, that from putrefying bodies, phlo- 
giſton is evolved in quantity ſufficient to reduce to their 
metallic form the calces of ſome metals expoſed to the va- 
pour, as Dr Dugud hath acknowledged ; yet he him- 
ſelf affirms, that no ſenſible heat is produced by putre- 
fying animal-ſubſtances. To this he is obliged to reply, 
that phlogiſton is extricated more ſlowly from mixtures 
undergqing the putrid fermentation, than from ſuch as 
are undergoing the vinous and acetous ones; and that 
the volatile alkali produced from putrefying ſubſtances 
likewiſe hinders the action of the phlogiſton. But 
the firſt part of this anſwer 1s not proved, and is what 
he himſelf calls only a probable conjecture. Neither doth 
the ſecond appear to be well founded : for putrefying 
fubſtances, urine excepted, afford but little volatile 
alkali ; and even putrid urine itſelf, which affords ſuch 
a large portion, is not colder than other putrid matters. 

It is however needleſs to inſiſt farther on this theory, 
ſince his fundamental principle, namely, That the ve- 
nous blood is warmer than the arterial, hath been 
ſhewn to be falſe by Mr Adair Crawford, of whoſe 
hypotheſis we muſt now give an account. 

This gentleman, who, in his general doctrine of heat, 
ſeems to agree with Dr Irvin of Glaſgow, begins with 
an explanation of his terms. The words heat and 
fire, he tells us, are ambiguous. Heat in common 
language has a double ſignification. It is uſed indiſ- 
criminately to expreſs a ſenſatios of the mind, and an 
unknown principle, whether we call it a quality or a 


ſubſtance, which is the exciting cauſe of that ſenſation. 


The latter, he, with Dr Irvin, calls ab/el/ute heat; 
The following are the ge- 
neral fats upon which his experiments are founded. 

1. Heat is contained in great quantities. in all 
bodies when at the common temperature of the at- 
molphere. 

2. Heat has a conſtant tendency to diffuſe itſelf 
aver all bodies, till they are brought to the ſame de- 
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gree of ſenſible heat. 

3. If the parts of the ſame homogeneous body have 
the ſame degree of ſenſible heat, the quantities of ah. 
ſolute heat will be proportionable to the bulk or quan. 
tity of matter. Thus the quantity of abſolute heat 
contained in two pounds of water, muſt be conceived 
to be double of that which is contained in one pound 
when at the ſame temperature. 

4. The mercurial thermometer is an accurate mea. 
fure of the comparative quantities of abſolute heat 
which are communicated to the ſame homogeneous 
bodies or ſeparated from them, as long as ſuch bo- 
dies continue in the ſame form. If therefore the ſen. 
fible heat of a body, as meaſured by the mercurial 
thermometer, were to be diminiſhed the one half, or 
the one third, or in any given proportion, the abſo. 
lute heat would be diminiſhed in the ſame proportion, 

5. The comparative quantities of abſolute heat 
which are communicated to different bodies, or ſepara. 
ted from them, cannot be determined in a dire& man. 
by the thermometer. Thus, if the temperature of a 
pound of mercury be 'raiſed one degree, and that 
of a pound of water one degree, as fndicated by the 
thermometer, it does not by any means follow, that 
equal quantities of abſolute heat have been communi. 
cated to the water and the mercury, [See Hear and 
THERMOMETER. J—If a pint of mercury at 1009 be 
mixed with an equal bulk of water at 50*, the change 
produced in the heat of the mercury will be to that 
produced in the water, as three tc two : from which 
it may be inferred, that the abſolute heat of a pint of 
mercury is to that of an equal bulk of water, as two 
to three; or, in other words, that the comparative 
quantities of their abſolute heats are reciprocally pro- 
portionable to the changes which are produced in their 
ſenſible heats, when they are mixed together at diſſe. 
rent temperatures. 'This rule, however, does not ap- 
ply to thoſe mixtures which generate ſenſible heat or 
cold by chemical action. 

From the above poſition, ſays Mr Crawford, it fol- 
lows, that equal weights of heterogeneous ſubſtances, 
as air and water, having the ſame temperature, may 
contain unequal quantities of abſolute heat. There 
muſt, therefore, be certain eſſential differences in the 
nature of bodies, in conſequence of which ſome have 
the power of collecting and retaining the element of 
fire in greater quantities than others, and theſe difte- 
rences he calls throughout his treatiſe the capacities of 
bodies for containing heat. | 

Having premiſed theſe general facts, our author 
gives an account of a number of experiments made, 
in order to aſcertain the quantity of abſolute heat 
contained in different bodies. Theſe experiments 
were made by mixing the bodies to be examined with 
water, heated to different degrees; and by tbe tem. 
perature of the mixture, he found the proportion 0 
the capacity of the bodies for containing heat, to Wa- 
ter, and, of conſequence, to one another. Thus he 
found the capacity of wheat for containing heat to 
be to that of water, as 1 to 2.9; and, of conſequence, 
the abſolute heats of the two ſubſtances to be in the 
ſame proportion. The abſolute heat of oats to that 
of water he found as 1 to 24; of barley, as 1 to 2:4 
of beans, as 1 to 1.6; of fleſh, as 1 to 1:33 of mi 


as 1 to 1.1; and of a mixture of venous and 10 
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blood from a ſheep, as 25.4 to 24.4. By other expc11- 
ments he determined, that the abſolute heat of venous 
blood was to that of water, only as 100 to 112, 
whereas the abſolute heat of arterial blood was to 
that of water, as 100 to 97.08. 

By experiments made with air of different kinds 
contained in bladders, and immerſed in water, he found 
that the abſolute heat of atmoſpherical air was exceed- 
ingly great, being to that of water as 18.6 to 1; 
that of dephlogiſticated air was ſtill greater, being to 
the heat of common atmoſpherical air as 4.6 to 1. 
The heat of phlogiſticated and fixed air was much leſs ; 
that of the latter, particularly, being to the heat of at- 
moſpherical air only as 1 to 67. | 

From other experiments made on metals, Mr Craw- 
ford concludes, that the abſolute heat of tin, in its 
metallic tate, is to that of water as t to 14.7; but the 
heat of calcined tin is to that of water as 1 to 10.4. In 
like manner, the heat of iron was to that of water on- 
ly as 1 to 8; but that of the calx of iron was to the 
heat of water as 1 to 3.1, &. And from theſe expe- 
riments he is of opinion, that the more phlogiſton that 
is added to any body, the Jeſs is its capacity for con- 
taining heat. 

From theſe experiments our author deduces the fol- 
lowing theory of animal-heat.—“ It has been pro- 
ved, that the air, which is exſpired from the lungs of 
animals, contains Jeſs abſolute heat than that which 
is inhaled in inſpiration. It has been ſhown, parti- 
cularly, that, in the proceſs of reſpiration, atmoſphe- 


- rical air is converted into fixed air; and that the ab- 


ſolute heat of the former is to that of the latter, as 
67 to 1. 

Since, therefore, the fixed air which is exhaled by 
expiration is found to contain only the one ſixty- 
ſeventh part of the heat which was contained in the 
atmoſpherical air previous to inſpiration, it follows, 
that the latter muſt neceſſarily depoſit a very great 
proportion of its abſolute heat in the lungs, It has 
moreover been ſhown, that the abſolute heat of florid 
arterial blood is to that of venous as 114 to 10. 
And hence, as the blood, which is returned by the 
pulmonary vein to the heart, has the quantity of its 
abſolute heat increaſed, it is evident that it muſt have 
acquired this heat in its paſſage through the lungs. 
We may conclude, therefore, that in the proceſs of 
reſpiration, a quantity of abſolute heat is ſeparated 
from the air and abſorbed by the blood. 

_ © That heat is ſeparated from the air in reſpiration, 
is farther confirmed by the experiment with phlogiſti- 
cated air; from which, compared with Dr Pricltley's 
Ciſcoveries, it is manifeſt, that the power of any ſpe- 
cies of air in ſupporting animal-life, is nearly in pro- 
portion to the quantity of abſolute heat which it con- 
tans, and is conſequently proportionable to the quan- 
Uty which it is capable of depoſiting in the lungs. 

The truth of this conclufion will perbaps appear 
in a clearer light from the following calculation, by 
which we may form ſome idea of the quantity of heat 
yielded by atmoſpherical air when it is converted in- 
to fixed air, and alſo of that which is abſorbed. du- 
mh the converſion of venous into arterial blood. 

FE e have ſeen, that the ſame heat, which 1ai- 
3 air one degree, will raiſe fixed air 


y 67 degrees; and conſequently, that the ſame 
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heat, which raiſes atmoſpherical air any given num- 
ber of degrees, will raiſe fixed air the ſame number of 
degrees multiplied by 67. In the Peterſburgh ex- 
periment of freezing quickſilver, the heat was dimi- 
niſhed 200 degrees below the common temperature of 
the atmoſphere. We are therefore certain, that at- 
moſpherical air, when at the common temperature of 
the atmoſphere, contains at leaſt 200 degrees of heat. 
Hence, if a certain quantity of atmoſpherical air, not 
in contact with any body that would immediately car- 
ry off the heat, ſhould ſuddenly be converted into fix- 
ed air, the heat which was contained in the former 
would raiſe the latter 200 degrees multiplied by 67, 
or 13400 degrees. And the heat of red hot iron be- 
ing 1050, it follows that the quantity of heat, which 
is yielded by atmoſpherical air when it is converted 
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into fixed air, is ſuch, (if it were not diſſipated), as 


would raiſe the air ſo changed to more than 12 times 
the heat of red-hot iron. 

If, therefore, the abſolute heat which is diſenga- 
ged from the air in reſpiration, were not abſorbed by 
the blood, a very great degree of ſenſible heat would 
be produced in the lungs. 

* Again, it has been proved, that the-ſame heat 
which raiſes venous blood 115 degrees, will raiſe ar- 
terial only 100 degrees; and conſequently, that the 
ſame heat, which raiſes venous blood any given num- 
ber of degrees, will raiſe arterial a leſs number, in 
the proportion of 100 to 115, or 20 to 23. But we 
know that venous blood contains at leaſt 230 de- 
grees of heat. Hence, if à certain quantity of 
venous blood, not in contact with any body that 
would immediately ſupply it with heat, ſhould ſud- 
denly be converted into arterial, the heat which was 
contained in the former would raiſe the latter only 43 
of 230 degrees, or 200 degrees; and conſequently 
the ſenſible heat would ſuffer a diminution, equal to 
the difference between 230 and 200, or 30 degrees. 
But the common temperature of blood is 96 : when, 
therefore, venous blood is converted into arterial in the 
lungs, if it were not ſupplied by the air with a quan- 
tity of heat proportionable to the change which it 
undergoes, its ſenſible heat would be diminiſhed 30 
degrees, or it would fall from 96 to 66. 

„% That a quantity of heat is detached from 
the air, and communicated to the blood, in reſpira- 
tion, is moreover - ſupported by the experients 
with metals and their calces: from which it ap- 
pears, that when bodies are joined to phlogiſton, 
they loſe a portion of their abſolute heat; and that, 
when the phlogiſton is again diſengaged, they re- 
abſorb an equal portion of heat from the ſurrounding 
bodies. 

© Now it has been demonſtrated by Dr Prieſtley, that 
in reſpiration, pblogiſton is ſeparated from the blood 
and combined with the air. During this proceſs, 
therefore, a quantity of abſolute heat mult neceſſarily 
be diſengaged from the air, by the action of the phlo- 

iſton ; the blood, at the ſame moment, being left at 
liberty to unite with that portion of heat which the 
air had depoſited. 

« And hence animal-heat ſeems to depend upon a 
proceſs ſimilar to a chemical elective attraction. The 
air is received into the lungs, containing a great quan- 
tity of abſolute heat. The blood is returned gs 

the 
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the extremities, highly impregnated with phlogiſton. 
The attraction of the air to the phlogiſton, is greater 
than that of the blood. This principle will, there- 


| fore, leave the blood to combine with the air. By the 


addition of the phlogifton, the air is obliged to depo- 
fit a part of its abſolute heat; and as the capacity of 
the blood is at the ſame moment increaſed by the ſe- 
paration of the phlogiſton, it will inſtantly unite with 
that portion of heat which had been detached from 
the air. 

% We learn from Dr Prieſtley's experiments with re- 
ſpect to reſpiration, that arterial blood has a ſtrong at- 
traction to phlogiſton: it will conſequently, during 
the circulation, imbibe this principle from thoſe parts 
which retain it with leaſt force, or from the putreſcent 
parts of the ſyſtem: and hence the venous blood, 
when it returns to the lungs, is found to be highly 
impregnated with phlogiſton. By this impregnation, 
its capacity for containing heat is diminiſhed. In pro- 

rtion, therefore, as the blood, which had been de- 
phlogiſticated by the proceſs of reſpiration, becomes 
again combined with phlogiſton in the courſe of the 
circulation, it will gradually give out that heat which 
it had received in the lungs, and diffuſe it over the 
whole ſyſtem. 

« Thus it appears, that, in reſpiration, the blood 
is continually diſcharging phlogiſton and abſorbing 
heat; and that, in the courſe of the circulation, it is 
continually imbibing phlogiſton and emitting heat. 

«© Tt may be proper to add, that as the blood, by 
its impregnation with phlogiſton, has its capacity for 
containing heat diminiſhed ; ſo on the contrary, thoſe 
parts of the ſyſtem from which it receives this prin- 
ciple, will have their capacity for containing heat in- 
creaſed, and will conſequently abſorb heat. 

% Now if the changes in the capacities, and the 
quantities of matter changed in a given time, were 
ſuch, that the whole of the abſolute heat ſeparated 
from the blood were abſorbed, it is manifeſt that no 

art of the heat which is received in the lungs would 
become ſenfible in the courſe of the circulation. 

« That this, however, is not the caſe, will, I think, 
be evident from the following confiderations : 

«© We know that ſenſible heat is produced by the 
circulation of the blood; and we have proved by ex- 
periment, that a quantity of abſolute heat is commu- 
nicated to that fluid in the lungs, and is again diſen- 
gaged from it in its progreſs through the ſyſtem. If, 
therefore, the whole of the abſolute heat, which is 
ſeparated from the blood, were abſorbed by thoſe parts 
of the ſyſtem from which it receives the phlogiſton, it 
would be neceſſary to have recourſe to ſome other 
cauſe, to account for the ſenſible heat which is pro- 
duced in the circulation. But, by the rules of philo- 
ſophiling, we are to admit no more cauſes of natural 
things than ſuch as are both true and ſufficient to 

explain the appearances; for nature delights in fim- 
plicity, and affects not the pomp of ſuperfluous cau- 
ſes. 

« We may, therefore, ſafely conclude, that the ab- 
ſolute heat which is ſeparated from the air in reſpira- 
tion, and abſorbed by the blood, is the true cauſe of 
animal-heat. 

« It muſt nevertheleſs be granted, that thoſe parts 
of the ſyſlem which communicate phogiſton to the 
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blood, will have their capacity for containing heat in. l 
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creaſed ; and therefore, that a part of the abſolute 
heat which is ſeparated from the blood will be ah. 
ſorbed. | 
| *« But from the quantity of heat, which becomes 
ſenſible in the courſe of the circulation, it is manifeſt 
that the portion of heat which is thus abſorbed i; 
very inconſiderable. 
e It appears, therefore, that the blood, in its pro- 
eſs through the ſyſtem, gives out the heat which it 
ad received from the air in the lungs : a ſmall portion 
of this heat is abſorbed by thoſe particles which in. 
part the phlogiſton to the blood; the reſt becomes re. 
dundant, or is converted into moving and ſenſible heat,” 


Mr Crawford's theory, which doth not eſſentially ue 5 
differ from Dr Black's, ſeems to be the beſt that hath ft ke. 


yet appeared. There is, however, one difficulty which tia. 
ſeems common to them all, and which, even on Mr 
Crawford's principles, ſeems not to admit of ſolution, 
If animal-heat entirely depends on ſomething peculiar 
to a living body, why doth it ſometimes continue af. 
ter life hath ceaſed ? If heat depends on the evolution 
of phlogiſton by the action of the blood · veſſcls, accord- 
ing to Dr Dugud, why ſhould it remain when theſe 
veſſels ceaſe to act, as, according to Dr Dugud him- 
ſelf, it ſometimes doth ? If, according to Mr Crawford, 
it is every moment attrated from the air, why is it 
not always in proportion to the reſpiration ? Or, if fix- 
ed air contains fuch a ſmall proportion of abſolute 
heat as, by Mr Crawford's experiments, it ſeems to do, 
why doth it impart ſuch a ſtrong and laſting degree of 
heat to the bodies of thoſe who are killed by it ? See 
the article BLoop, n* 31. The conjecture mentioned 
under that article, ne 32, is therefore ſtill probable, 
namely, that animal-heat is occaſioned by the elaſtic 
principle of fixed air; tho? in what manner it is occa- 
ſioned, ſeems to be problematical. 

Internal HRA the Earth. That there is a very 
conſiderable degree of heat always felt in diggiog to 
great depths in the earth, is agreed upon by all natu- 
raliſts: but the quantity of this heat hath ſeldom been 
meaſured in any part; much leſs is it known, whether, 
in digging to an equal depth in different parts of the 
earth, the heat is found always the ſame. In digging 
mines, wells, &c. they find that at alittle depth below 
the ſurface it feels cold. A little lower it is colder 
ill, as being beyond any immediate influence of the 
ſun's rays; inſomuch, that water will freeze almoſt at 
any ſeaſon of the year : but when we go to the depth 
of 40 or 50 feet, it begins to grow warm, ſo that no 
ice can bear it; and then the 3 we go, {till the 
greater the heat, until at laſt reſpiration grows diff 
cult, and the candles go out. : 

This heat of the earth hath been variouſly explain. 
ed. Some have had recourſe to an immenſe body of 
fire lodged in the centre of the earth, which they con- 
ſider as a central ſun, and the great principle of the 
generation, vegetation, nutrition, &c. of foſſil and 
vegetable bodies. But Mr Boyle, who had beenat the 
bottom of ſome mines himſelf, ſuſpeRs that this degree 
of heat, at leaſt in ſome of them, may ariſe from the 
peculiar nature of the minerals generated therein. To 
confirm: this, he inſtances a mineral of a vitriolic kind, 
dug vp in large quantities in many parts of England 
which by the bare affuſion of common water wil go. 
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that it will almoſt take fire. —Theſe bypothe- 
ſes are liable to the rr objections. 1. If there 
is within the earth a body o aQual fire, it ſeems dif- 
&cult to ſhew why that fire ſhould not conſume and 
moulder away the outer ſhell of earth, till either the 
earth was totally deftroyed, or the fire extinguiſhed. 
2, If the internal heat of the earth is owing to the 
action of water upon mineral ſubſtances, that action 
thro! time muſt have ceaſed, and the heat have total- 
ly vaniſhed ; but we have no reaſon to think, that the 
heat of the earth is any thing leſs juſt now than it was 
a thouſand years ago. The phenomenon is eaſily ex- 
plained by the propoſitions laĩd down under the article 
Hrar, If heat is notbing elſe than a certain mode of 
action in the ethereal fluid, or the matter of light, by 
which it flows out from a body in all directions as ra- 
dii drawn from the centre to the circumference of a 
circle; it will then follow, that if an opaque body 
abſorbs any conſiderable quantity of light, it mult ne- 
ceſſarily grow hot. The reaſon of this is plain. The 
body can hold no more than a certain quantity of e- 
thereal matter; if more is continually forcing itſelf in, 
that which has already entered mufl go out. But it 
cannot eafily get out, becauſe it is hindered by the 
particles of the body among which it is detained. It 
makes an effort therefore in all directions to ſeparate 
theſe particles from each other; and hence the body ex- 
pands, and the effort of the fluid to eſcape is felt when 
we put our hands on the body, which we then ſay is 
}zt. Now as the earth is perpetually abſorbing the 
ethereal matter, which comes from the ſun in an im- 
menſe flream, and which we call his /ig/t, it is plain, 
that every pore of it muſt have been filled with this 
matter long ago. The quantity that 1s lodged in the 
earth, therefore, muſt be continually endeavouring to 
ſeparate its particles from each other, and conſequent- 
y mult make it hot. The atmoſphere, which is perpe- 
twally receiving that portion of the ethereal matter 
which iſſues from the earth, counteracts the force of 
the internal heat, and cools the external ſurface of the 
earth, and for a conſiderable way down; and hence the 
earth for 20 or 30 feet down, ſhews none of that heat 
which is felt at greater depths. See Hear. 
Hear, in medicine. Great heats are not ſo much 
the immediate, as the remote, cauſe of a general ſick- 
neſs, by relaxing the fibres, and diſpoſing the juices to 
putrefaction ; eſpecially among ſoldiers and perſons 
expoſed the whole day to the ſun: for the greateft 
heats are ſeldom found to produce epidemic diſeaſes, till 
the perſpiration is ſtopped by wet clothes, fogs, dews, 
damps, &c.; and then ſome bilious or putrid diſtemper 
is the certain conſequence, as fluxes and ardent inter- 
mitting fevers. Nevertheleſs, it muſt be allowed, that 
fats have ſometimes been ſo great as to prove the 
more immediate cauſe of particular diſorders ; as when 
b have been placed without cover, or frequent 
reliefs in ſcorching heats; or when troops march or are 
exerciſed in the heat of the day ; or when people im- 
2 lie down and fleep in the ſun. All theſe 
OE are apt to bring on diſtempers, varying 
0 . to the ſeaſon of the year. In the begin- 
> ot lummer, theſe errors produce inflammatory fe- 
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a remitting fever or dyſentery. 


; ard in autumn, 
0 5 
prevent, therefore, the effects of immoderate heats, 
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marches, that the men come to their ground before the 
heat of the day; and to give ſtri& orders, that none 
of them ſleep out of their tents, which, in fixed en- 
campments, may be covered with boughs to ſhade them 
from the ſun. It is likewiſe a rule e importance 
to have the ſoldiers exerciſed before the cool of the 
morning is over; for by that means not only the ſultry 
heats are avoided, but the blood being cooled, and the 
fibres braced, the body will be better prepared to bear 
the heat of the day. Laſtly, in very hot weather, it 
bas often been found proper to ſhorten the centinels 
duty, when obliged to ſtand in the ſun, : 

HEATH, in botany. See Erica. 

Berry- learing HeaTH. See EmPETRUM. 

HEATHENS, in matters of religion. See Pa- 
GANS. 

HEAVEN, literally ſignifies the expanſe of the fir- 
mament, ſurrounding our earth, and extended every 
way to an immenſe — 

The Hebrews acknowledged three heavens: the firſt 
the acrial heaven, in which the birds fly, the winds 
blow, and the ſhowers are formed ; the ſecond, the fir- 
mament, in which the ſtars are placed; the third, the 
heaven of heavens, the reſidence of the Almighty, and 
the abode of ſaints and angels. 

Heaven is conſidered by Chriſtian divines and philo- 
ſophers, as a place in ſome remote part of infinite 
ſpace, in which the omnipreſent Deity is ſaid to af- 
ford a nearer and more immediate view of himſelf, 
and a more ſenſible manifeſtation of his glory, than 
in the other parts of the univerſe. This is often call- 
ed the empyrean, from that ſplendor with which it 
is ſuppoſed to be inveſted; and of this place the in- 
ſpired writers give us the moſt noble and magnificent 
deſcriptions. | 

The Pagans conſidered heaven as the reſidence only 
of the celeſtial gods, into which no morta]s were ad- 
mitted after death, unleſs they were deified. As for 
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the ſouls of good men, they were configned to the ely- 


ſtan fields. See ELys1an-Fields. 

HEBDOMARY, a ſolemnity of the ancient 
Greeks, in honour of Apollo, in which the Athenians 
ſung hymns to his praiſe, and carried in their hands 
branches of laurel. The word fignifies the ſeventh 
day, this ſolemnity being obſerved on the ſeventh day 
of every lunar month. 

HEBE, in fabulous hiſtory, the daughter of Juno 
without a father, was the goddeſs of Youth, and cup- 
bearer to Jupiter; who afterwards diſplaced her, and 
put Ganymede in her room. When Hercules was 
made a god, (he was married to him, and then ſhe re- 
ſtored Iolaus to his former youth. See Ioravs. 

HEBER, the ſon of Salah, and father of Peleg, 
from whom the Hebrews derived their name, accord- 
ing to Joſephus, Euſebius, Jerome, Bede, and moſt 
of the interpreters of the ſacred writings; but Huet bi- 
ſhop of Avranches, in his Evangelical Demonſtration, 
has attempted to prove, that the Hebrews took their 
name from the word Heber, which ſignifies beyond, be- 
cauſe they came from beyond the Euphrates. Heber 
is ſuppoſed to have been born 2281 years B. C. and to 
have lived 464 years. 

HEBRAISM, an idiom, or manner of ſpeak- 
ing, peculiar to the Hebrew language. See the next 
article. 
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1 
HEBREW, or HEZ W Language, that ſpoken 


by the ancient Jews, and wherein the old Teſtament is 
wrote. 

This appears to be the moſt ancient of all the langua- 
es in the world, at leaſt we know of none older; and 
— learned men are of opinion, that this is the lan- 
guage in which God ſpoke to Adam in Paradiſe, 

The books of the Old Teſtament are the only pieces 
to be found, in all antiquity, written in pure He- 
brew; and the language of many of theſe is extreme- 
ly ſublime: it appears perfectly regular, and particu- 
larly ſo in its conjugatios. Indeed, properly ſpeak- 
ing, it has but one conjugation; but this is varied in each 
ſeven or eight different ways, which has the effect of 
ſo many different conjugations, and affords a great 
variety of expreſſions to repreſent by a- fingle word 
the different modifications of a verb, and many ideas 
which in the modern and in many of the ancient and 
learned languages cannot be expreſſed without a peri- 
Phraſis. 

The primitive words, which are called roots, have 
ſeldom more than three letters or two ſyllables. 

In this language there are 22 letters, only five of 
which are uſually reckoned vowels, which are the ſame 
with ours, viz. a, e, i, o, u; but then each vowel is 
divided into two, a long and a ſhort, the ſound of the 
former being ſomewhat grave and long, and that of 
the latter ſhort and acute: it muſt however be remark - 
ed, that the two laſt vowels have ſounds that differ in 
other reſpects beſides quantity and a greater or leſs 
elevation. To theſe 10 or 12 vowels may be added o- 
thers, called ſemi-vowels, which ſerve to connect the 
conſonants, and to make the eaſier tranſitions from one 
to another. The number of accents in this language 
are, indeed, prodigious : of theſe there are near 40, 
the uſe of ſome of which, notwithſtanding all the in- 
quiries of the learned, are not yet perfectly "ag We 
know, in general, that they ſerve to diſtinguiſh the 
ſentences like the points called commas, ſemicolons, &c- 
in our language; to determine the quantity of the ſyl- 
lables ; and to mark the tone with which they are to 
be ſpoken or ſung. It is no wonder, then, that there 
are more accents in the Hebrew than in other lan- 
guages, ſince they perform the office of three different 
things, which in other languages are called by different 
names. 

HEBREWS, the deſcendants of Heber, common- 
ly called Fexvs. See HEBER and Jews. 

HEeBREws, or Epi/tle to the HEBREws, a canonical 
book of the New Teſtament. | 

Though St Paul did not prefix his name to this e- 
piſtle, the concurrent teſtimony of the beſt authors 
ancient and modern afford ſuch evidence of his being 
the author of it, that the objections to. the contrary 
are of little or no weight. 

The Hebrews, to' whom this epiſtle was wrote, 
were the believing Jews of Paleſtine; and its deſign 
was to convince them, and by their means all the 
Jewiſh converts whereſoever diſperſed, of the inſuf- 
ficiency and aboliſhment of the ceremonial and ri. 
tual law. 


HEBRIDES, the general name of ſome iſlands ly- 


ing to the north- weſt of Scotland, of which kingdom 


they conſtitute a part. They are ſituated between the 
55th and 59th degrees of latitude, are ſuppoſed to be 
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about 3oo in number, and to contain 48,000 inhalt. 1. 
tants. The names of the largeſt 3 me i 
ILar, and ARran. Of theſe iſlands Mr Pennant hath 
given the following hiſtory.” 

The leiſure of a calm gave ample time for re 
fletion on the hiſtory and great events of the lands Try in 
now in view, and of the others the objects of the vor. * 
age. In juſtice to that able and learned writer the * 
rev. Dr John Macpherſon, late minitter of Slate in 
Skie, let me acknowledge the aſſiſtance I receive from 
his ingenious eſſay on this very ſubject: for his labours 
greatly facilitate my attempt; not undertaken without 
conſulting the authors he refers to; and adding num. 
bers of remarks overſeen by him, and giving a confi. 
derable continuation of the hiſtory. It would be an 
oſtentatious taſk to open a new quarry, when ſuch 
heaps of fine materials lie ready to my hand, 

All the accounts left us by the Greek and Ro- 
man writers are inveloped with obſcurity : at all times 
brief, even in their defcriptions of places they had ea- 
ſieſt acceſs to, and might have deſcribed with the moſt 
ſatisfactory preciſion; but in remote places, their rela- 
tions furniſh little more than hints, the food for con- 
jecture to the viſionary antiquary. 

That Pytheas, a traveller mentioned by Strabo, 
had viſited Great Britain, I would wiſh to make only 
apocryphal. He aſſerts, that he viſited the remoter parts; 
and that he had alſo ſeen Thule, the land of romance 
amongſt the ancients: which all might pretend to have 
ſeen ; but every voyager, to ſwell his fame, made the 
iſland he ſaw laſt, the Ultima Thule of his travels. If 
Pytheas had reached theſe parts, he might have ob- 
ſerved, floating in the ſeas, multitudes of gelatinous 
animals, the neduſæ of Linnæus, and out of theſe have 
formed his fable: he made his ThuLE a compoſition of 
neither earth, ſea, nor air ; but like a compoſition of them 
all: then, catching his ſimile from what floated before 
him, compares it to the langs of the ſea, the Ariltote- 
lian idea of theſe bodies; and from him adopted by 
naturaliſts, ſucceſſors to that great philoſopher. Strabo 
very juſtly explodes theſe abſurd tales; yet allows him 
merit in deſcribing the climate of the places he had 
ſeen, As a farther proof of his having viſited the He- 
brides, he mentions their unfriendly ſky, that prohibits 
the growth of the finer fruits; and that the natives are 
obliged to carry their corn under ſhelter, to beat the 
grain out, leſt it ſhould be ſpoiled by the defect of ſun 
and violence of the rains. This is the probable part 
of his narrative; but when the time that the great 
geographer wrote is conſidered, at a period that theſe 
iſlands had been neglected for a very long ſpace by the 
Romans, and when the difficulties of getting among a 
fierce and unfriendly nation muſt be almoſt inſuperable, 
doubts innumerable, reſpecting the veracity of this 
relater, muſt ariſe. All that can be admitted in favour of 
him is, That he was a great traveller: andthat he might 
have either viſited Britain, from ſome of the nations 
commercing with our iſle ; or received from them ac: 
counts, which he afterwards dreſſed out, mixed with 
the ornaments of fable. A traffic muſt have been 2 
ried on with the very northern inhabitants of our iſlands 
in the time of Pytheas; for one of the articles of com- 
merce mentioned by Strabo, the ivory bits, were ma f 
either of the teeth of the walrus, or of a ſpecies © 
whale native of the northera ſeas, « The 
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% The geographer Mela, who flouriſhed in the reign 


of Claudius, is the next who takes notice of our lefter 
lands, He mentions the Orcades as conſiſting of 30; 
the Emodæ of ſeven. The Romans had then made a 


| conquelt of the former, and might have ſeen the latter: 


hat, from the words of the hiſtorian, it is probable that 
the Shetlands iſlands were thoſe intended; for he in- 
forms us, that the“ Amodæ were carried out over 
againſt Germany:“ the ſite of the Hebrides will not 
«mit this deſcription, which agrees very well with 
the others; for the ancients extended their Germany, 
and its imaginary iſlands, to the extreme north. 

« Pliny the elder is the next that mentions theſe re- 
mote places. He lived later than the preceding wri- 
ters, and of courſe his information 1s fuller: by means 
of intervening diſcoveries, he has added ten more to 
the number of the Orcades; is the firſt writer that 
mentions the Heebudes, the iſlands in queſtion ; and 


joins in the ſame line the AZmodz, or, as it is in the 


beſt editions more properly written, the Acmodæ, or 


extreme point of the Roman expeditions to the north, 


as the Shetland iſles in the higheſt probability were. 
Pliny and Mela agree in the number of the /Emodz, 
or Acmodz : the former makes that of the Heebudes 
30; an account extremely near the truth, deducting 
the little iſles, or rather rocks, that ſurround moſt of 
the greater, and many of them ſo indiſtinct as ſcarcely 
to be remarked, except on an actual ſurvey. 

. « Solinus.ſucceeds Pliny. If he, as is ſuppoſed, was 
cotemporary with Agricola, he has made very ill uſe 
of the light he might have received from the expedi- 
tions of that great genera] : his officers might have 
furniſhed the hiſtorian with better materials than thoſe 
he has communicated. He has reduced the number of 
the Hœbudes to five, He tells us, that “ the inhahi- 


s tants were unacquainted with corn: that they lived 


« only on fiſh and milk: that they had one king, as 
« the iſlands were only ſeparated from each other by 
narrow ſtraits: that their prince was bound by cer- 
« tain rules of government, to do juſtice; and was 
prevented by poverty from deviating from the true 
„ courſe, being ſupported by the public, and allowed 
% nothing that he could call his own, not even a wife; 
but then he was allowed free choice, by turns one 
* out of every diſtrict, of any female that caught his 
his affection; which deprived kim of all ambition a- 
bout a ſucceſſor. f 

„by the number of theſe iſlands, and by the mi- 
pute attention given by the hiſtorian to the cirenm- 
{tance of their being ſeparated from each other by very 
narrow itraits, I ſhould imagine, that which is now 
calied the Long i/land, and includes Lewis, North Uitt, 
B:obecula, South Uiſt, and Barra, to have been the 
brve Hœbudes of Solinus ; for the other great iſlands, 
ſuch as Skie, &c. are too remote from each other to form 
the preceding very characteriſtie deſcription of that 
chain of iſlands. Theſe might naturally fall under the 
rule of our petty prince ; almoſt the only probable part 
ol Solinus's narrative. 0 

* After a long interval appears Ptolemy, the E- 
yPtiau geographer. He alſo enumerates five Ebude ; 
_ has given each a name: the weſtern, #bu4a; the 
een, Ricina, Malevs, Fpidinm, Cambden con- 
lectures them to be the modern Skie, Lewis, Rathry 


ge. aelinc, Mull, and lay : and I will not controvert 
OL. V. | 
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his opinion. 


„ The Roman hiſtorians give very little light into 
the geography of theſe parts. Tacitus, from whom 
moſt might have been expected, is quite filent about 
the names of places; notwithſtanding, he informs us, 
that a fleet by the command of Agricola performed 
the circumnavigation of Britain. All that he takes 
notice of is the diſcovery and the conqueſt of the 
Orkneys: it ſhould ſeem, that with the biographers 
of an ambitious nation, nothing ſeemed worthy of no- 
tice, but what they could dignify with the glory of 
victory. 

It is very difficult to aſſign a reaſon for the change 


of name from Ebhudæ to Hebrides : the laſt is modern; 
and ſeems, as the annotator on Dr Macpherſon ſuppo- 


ſes, to have ariſen from the error of a tranſcriber, who 
changed the u into i. 

« From all that has been collected from the an- 

cients, it appears, that they were acquainted with little 
more of the Hebrides than the bare names: it is pro- 
bable, that the Romans, either from coutempt of ſuch 
barren ſpots, from the dangers of ſeas, the violence of 
the tides, and horrors of the narrow ſounds, in the inex- 
perienced ages of navigation, never attempted their 
conqueſt, or ſaw more of them than what they had in 
fight during the few _circumnavigations of Great Bri- 
tain, which were expeditions more of oſtentation than 
of utility, 
„The inhabitants had probably for ſome ages 
their own governors ; one little king to each iſland, 
or to each groupe as neceſſity required. It is reaſon- 
able to ſuppoſe, that their government was as much 
divided as that of Great Britain, which, it is well 
known, was under the direction of numbers of petty 
princes before it was reduced under the power of the 
Romans. 

%% No account is given in hiſtory of the time theſe 
iſlands were annexed to the government of Scotland. 


If we may credit our Saxon hiſtorians, they appear to 


have been early under the dominion of the Pitts'; for 
Bede and Adamnanus informs, that ſoon after the arri- 
val of St Columba in their country, Brudeus, a Piaiſh 
monarch, made the ſaint a preſent of the celebrated 
iſland of Iona. | 

& But neither the holy men of this iſland, nor the 
natives of the reſt of the Hebrides, enjoyed a perma- 
nent repoſe after this event. 

« The firſt invaßon of the Danes does not ſeem to 
he eafily aſcertained. It appears that they ravaged Ire- 
land, and the ifle of Rathry, as early as the year 735. 
In the following century, their expeditions became 
more frequent: Harold Harfager, or the /ight-haired, 
purſued, in 875, ſeveral petty princes, whom he had 
expelled out of Norway ; who had taken refuge in the 
Hebrides, and molefted his dominions by perp<tual 
deſcents from thoſe iſlands. He ſeems to have made 
a rapid conqueſt: he gained as many vittorics as he 
fought battles; he put to death the chief of the pirates, 
and made an indiſeriminste flanphter of their follow- 
ers. Soon after his return, the iſlanders repoſſeſſed 
their ancient feats: and, in order to repreſs their in- 
ſults, he ſeat Keil PEEING with a flect and ſome 
forces for that purpoſe. e ſoon reduced them to 
terms, but* matle his victories ſubſervient to his own 
ambition: he made alliances with the reguli he had 

20 I ſub- 


Hebrides. 
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Hebrides. ſubdued; he formed intermarriages, and confirmed to kingdom, that his ſucceſſor Magnus IV. was 
-— them their old dominions. This effected, he ſent back to make 2 ceſſion of the iſlands to Alexand 
the fleet to Harold; openly declared himſelf inde- 


content Hebyde 


er III.; — Webric 


pendent ; made himſelf prince of the Hebrides; and 
cauſed them to acknowledge him as ſuch, by the pay- 
ment of tribute and the badges of vaſſalage. Ketil 
remained, during life, maſter of the iſlands; and his 
ſubjeAs appear to have been a warlike ſet of freeboot- 
ers, ready to join with any adventurers. Thus when 
Eric, ſon of Harold Harfager, after being driven out 
of his own country, made an invaſion of England, he 
put with his fleet into the Hebrides, received a large 
reinforcement of people fired with the hopes of prey, 
and then proceeded on his plan of rapine. After the 
death of Ketil, a kingdom was in after-times compo- 
ſed out of them, which, from the reſidence of the little 
monarch in the iſle of Man, was ſtyled that of Man. 
The iſlands became tributary to that of Norway for a 
conliderable time, and princes were ſent from thence 
to govern; but at length they again ſhook off the 
yoke. Whether the little potentates ruled indepen- 
dent, or whether they put themſelves under the pro- 
tection of the Scottiſh monarchs, does not clearly ap- 
pear ; but it is reaſonable to ſuppoſe the laſt, as Do- 
nald-bane is accuſed of making the Hebrides the price 
of the aſſiſtance given him by the Norwegians agaiuſt 
his own ſubjects. Notwithſtanding they might occa- 
fionally ſeek the protection of Scotland, yet they ne- 
ver were without princes of their own : policy alone 
directed them to the former. From the chronicles of 
the kings of Man we learn, that they had a ſucceſſion 
of princes. | 

& In 1089 is an evident proof of the independency 
of the iflanders on Norway; for, on the death of Lag- 
man, one of their monarchs, they ſent a deputation to 
O'Brian king of Ireland, to requeſt a regent of royal 
blood to govern them during the minority of their 
young prince. They probably might in turn com- 
pliment in ſome other reſpe&s their Scottiſh neigh- 
bours : the iſlanders mult have given them ſome pre- 
tence to ſovereignty ; for, 

„In 1093, Donald-bane, king of Scotland, calls 
in the aſſiſtance of Magnus the Barefooted, king of 
Norway, and bribes him with the promiſe of all the 
iflands. Magnus accepts the terms; but at the ſame 
time boaſts, that he does not come to invade the ter- 
ritories of others, but only to reſume the ancient rights 
of Norway. His conqueſts are rapid and complete ; 
for, beſides the iſlands, by an ingenious fraud he adds 
Cantyre to his dominions. 

„% The Hebrides continued governed by a prince 


dependent on Norway, a ſpecies of viceroy appointed 


by that court; and who paid, on aſſuming the dignity, 
ten marks of gold, and never made any other pecuni- 
ary acknowledgment during life : but if another vice- 
roy was appointed, the ſame ſum was exacted from 
him. Theſe viceroys were ſometimes Norwegians, 
ſometimes natives of the iſles. In 1097 we find, that 
Magnus deputes a nobleman of the name of Inge- 
mund: in after-times we learn, that natives were ap- 
pointed to that high office. Thus were tbe Hebrides 


governed, from the conqueſt by Magnus, till the year 
1263, when Acho, or Haquin, king of Norway, by 
an unfortunate invaſion of Scotland, terminating in 
Bis defcat at Largs, ſo weakened the powers of his 


iſlands till remained 


but not without ſtipulating for the payment o 
1 jo of a tribute of a hundred merks for ey 
ore the name of the annual of Noraway, 
proviſion was alſo made by * in the 3 
ty, for the ſecurity of the rights and Properties of his 
Norwegian ſubjects, who choſe to continue in the 
where many of their poſterity remain to this day, 

*« Notwithſtanding this revolution, Scotland ſeems to 
have received no real acquiſition of ſtrength, The 
governed by powerful chieftains 
the deſcendents of Somerled, thane of Heregaidel, 
or Argyle, who, marrying the daughter of Olaye. 
king of Man, left a divided dominion to his ſons Du. 
gal and Reginald : from the firſt were deſcended the 

acdougals of Lorn ; from the laſt, the powerful 
clan of the. Macdonalds. The lordſhip of Argyle 
with Mull, and the iſlands north of it, fell to the are 
of the firſt; Ilay, Cantyre, and the ſouthern iſles 
were the portion of the laſt: a diviſion that 1 
the diſtinction of the Sudereys and Nordereys, [as far. 
ther noticed in the article Iona. J 

© Theſe chieftains were the ſcourges of the kingdom: 
they are known. in hiſtory but as 4. de vaſtat ions of 2 
tempeſt; for their paths were marked with the moſt 
barbarous deſolation. Encouraged by their diſtance 
from the ſeat of royalty, and the turbulence of the 
times, which gave their monarchs full employ, they 
exerciſed a regal power, and often aſſumed the title; 
but are more generally known in hiſtory by the ſtyle 
of the /ord of the iſles, or the earls of Roſs; and 
ſometimes by that of the Great Macdonald. 

« Hiſtorians are filent about their proceedings, 
from the retreat of the Danes, in 1263, till that of 
1335, when John, lord of the iſles, withdrew his al- 
legiance. In the beginning of the next century his 
ſucceſſors were ſo independant, that Henry IV. en- 
tered into a formal alliance with the brothers Donald 
and John. This encouraged them to commit freſh 
hoſtilities againſt their natural prince. Donald, under 
pretence of a claim to the earldom of Roſs, invaded 
and made a conqueſt of that county; but penetrating 
as far as the ſhire of Aberdeen, after a fierce but un- 
deciſive battle with the royal party, thought proper 
to retire, and in alittle time to ſwear allegiance to his 
monarch James I. But he was permitted to retain 
the county of Roſs, and aſſume the title of earl. His 
ſucceſſor, Alexander, at the head of 10,000 men, at- 
tacked and burnt Inverneſs; at length, terrified with 
the preparations made againſt him, he fell at the royal 
feet, and obtained pardon as to life, but was com- 
mitted to ſtrict confinement. 

« His kinſman and deputy, Donald Balloch, re- 
ſenting the impriſonment of his chieftain, excited ano- 
ther rebellion, and deſtroyed the country with fire 
and ſword : but on his flight was taken and put to 
death by an Iriſh chieftain, with whom he ſought 
protection. i 

% Theſe barbarous inroads were very frequent with 
a ſet of banditti, who had no other motive in war but 
the infamous inducement of plunder. | 

„% In the reign of James II. in the year 1461, 
Donald, another petty tyrant, an earl of Roſs, my 
lord of the iſles, renewed the pretence of independe 
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; -c.1 the caſtle of Inverneſs ; forced his way as far 

Wande 4 and obliged t he ear] and counteſs, with the 
e inhabitants, to ſeek refuge in the church of 
v& Bridget, in hopes of finding ſecurity from his 
cruelty by the ſanctity of the place: but the barba- 
nian and his followers ſet fire to the church, put the 
eccleſiaſties to the ſword, and, with a great booty, 
carried the earl and counteſs priſoners to his caftle of 
Claig, in the iſland of Tlay. In a ſecond expedition, 
inmediately following the firſt, he ſuffered the penalty 
of his impiety : a tempeſt overtook him, and over- 
whelmed moſt of his aſſociates; and he, eſcaping to 
Inverneſs, periſhed by the hands of an Iriſh harper : 
his ſurviving followers returned to Hay, conveyed the 
earl and counteſs of Athol to the ſanctuary they had 
violated, and expiated their crime by reſtoring the 
plunder, and making large donations to the ſhrine of 
the offended ſaint. 
« John, ſucceſſor to the laſt earl of Roſs, entered 
into alliance with Edward IV. and ſent ambaſſadors to 
the court of England, where Edward empowered the 
biſhop of Durham and earl of Wincheſter to conclude 
a treaty with him, another Donald Balloch, and his 
ſon and heir John. They _— to ſerve the king 
with all their power, and to become his ſubjects: the 
carl was to have a hundred marks ſterling for life in 
time of peace, and two hundred pounds in time of war; 
and theſe iſland allies, in caſe of the conqueſt of Scot- 
land, were to have confirmed to them all the poſſeſ- 
fions benorth of the Scottiſh ſea; and in caſe of a 
truce with the Scottiſh monarch, they were to be in- 
cluded in it. But about the year 1476, Edward, 
from a change of politics, courted the alliance of 
James III. and dropt his new allies. James, deter- 
mined to ſubdue this rebelſious race, ſent againſt 
them a powerful army, under the earl of Athol; and 
took leave of him with this good wiſh, Furth, For- 
tune, and fill the ſetters; as pag as to ſay, * Go forth, 
be fortunate, and bring home many captives :” which 
the family of Athol have uſed ever fince for its motto. 
Roſs was terrified into ſubmiffion ; obtained his pardon 
but was deprived of his earldom, which by act of par- 
liament was then declared nnalienably annexed to the 
crown: at the ſame time the king reſtored to him 
Knapdale and Cantyre, which the earl had refigned ; 
and inveſted him anew with the lordſhip of the iſles, 
to hold them of the king by ſervice and relief. 

“ Thus the great power of the iſles was broken: 
yet for a conſiderable time after, the petty chieftains 
were continually breaking out into-ſmall rebellions, 
or harraſſed each other in private wars; and tyranny 
leems but to have been multiplied. James V. found 
it neceſſary to make the voyage of the iſles in perſon, 
in 1536; ſeized and brought away with him ſeveral 


. of che moſt conſiderable leaders; and obliged them to 
e find ſecurity for their own good behaviour, and that 
0 of their vaſſals. The names of theſe chieftains were 
bt (according to Lindeſay), Mydyart, Mac-connel, Mac- 
: .d of the Lewis, Mac-niel, Mac- lane, Mac-into/h, 
| 


J = Mudyart, Mac-kay, Mac-kenzie, and many 
others: but by the names of ſome of the above, there 
eem to have been continental as well as inſular male- 


ions, or landin 
as they were ſtyled. 
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contents. He examined the titles of their holdings 5 Hebrides. 
and finding ſeveral to have been uſurped, re-united 
their lands to the crown. In the ſame voyage he had 
the glory of cauſing a ſurvey to be taken of the coaſts 
of Scotland, and of the iſlands, by his pilot Alexan- 
der Lindeſay; which were publiſhed in 1583, at Paris, 
by Nicholas de Nicholay, geographer to the French 
monarch, 

„% The troubles that ſucceeded the death of James 
occaſioned a neglect of theſe inſulated parts of the 
Scottiſh dominions, and left them in a ſtate of anarchy. 
In 1614, the Mac-donalds made a formidable inſur- 
rection, oppugning the royal grant of Cantyre to the 
earl of Argyle and his relations. The petty chief- 
tains continued in a ſort of rebellion ; and the ſword 
of the greater, as uſual in weak government, was em- 
ployed againſt them: the encouragement and protec- 
tion given by them to pirates, employed the power of 
the Campbells during the reign of James VI. and the 
beginning of that of Charles I. (a). 

« But the turbulent ſpirit of the old times conti- 
nued even to the preſent age. The heads of Clans 
were by the diviſions, and a falſe policy that predo- 
minated in Scotland during the reign of William III. 
flattered with an unreal importance : inſtead of bein 
treated as bad ſubjects, they were courted as deſir- 
able allies: inſtead of feeling the hand of power, 
money was allowed to bribe them into the loyalty of 
the times. They would have accepted the ſubſidies, 
notwithſtanding they deteſted the prince that offered 
them. 'They were taught to believe themſelves of 
ſuch conſequence, that in theſe days turned to their 
deſtruction. Two recent rebellions gave Tegiſlature a 
late experience of the folly of permitting the feudal 
ſyſtem to exiſt in any part of its dominions. The act 
of 1748, for aboliſhing heretable juriſdictions, at once 
deprived the chieftains of all power of injuring the. 
public by their commotions. Many of theſe Regul: 
ſecond this effort of legiſlature, and negle& no op- 
portunity of rendering themſelves hateful to their un- 
happy vaſſals, the former inſtruments of their ambition.“ 

The ſituation of theſe iſlands in the great Atlantic %% 

« 5 mollet's 
ocean renders the air cold and moiſt in the greater Mod. 112. 
part of them. In the moſt northerly ifles the ſun, at i. 430, &c. 
the ſummer ſolſtice, is not above an hour under the 
horizon at midnight, and not longer above it at mid- 
day in the depth of winter. The ſoil of the Hebrides 
varies alſo in different iſles, and in different parts of 
the ſame iſland: ſome are mountainous and barren, 
producing little elſe than heath, wild myrtle, fern, 
and a little graſs z while others, e. cultivated and 
manured with ſea- weed, yield plentiful crops of oats 
and barley. 

« Lead mines have been diſcovered in ſome of theſe 
iſlands, but not worked to much advantage ; the peo- 
ple being unſkilful, and fuel extremely ſcarce : others 
have been found to contain quarries of marble, lime- 
ſtone, and free-ſtone ; nor are they deſtitute of iron, 
talc, cryſtals, and many curious pebbles, ſome of 
which emulate the Braſilian topaz. 

„% With reſpe& to vegetables, over and above the 
plentiful harveſts of corn that the natives earn from 
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10 In the beginning of the laſt century the 'flanders were continually harraſſing Ireland with their plundering in- 
$ there to ſupport rebellions: at length it was made treaſon to receive theſe Hebridian Redſhanks, 
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in gardens for the ſuſtenance of the people, theſe 
iſlands prodnce ſpontaneouſly a variety of plants and 
. fGmples, uſed by the iſlanders in the cure of their diſ- 
eaſes; but there is hardly a ſhrub or tree to be ſeen, 
except in a very few ſpots, where ſome gentlemen have 
endeavoured to rear them with much more trouble 
than ſucceſs. 

« "The animals, both of the land and ſea, domeſtic 
and wild, quadrupeds, fowls, and fiſhes, found in 
and about theſe iſlands, are of the ſame ſpecies, ſize, 
and configuration, with thoſe of the Orxxers. 

„The people inhabiting theſe iſlands are of the 
ſame race with thoſe who live in the Highlands of 
Scotland; ſpeak the ſame language, wear the ſame 
habit, and obſerve the ſame cuſtoms. [See the article 
HiGHiaxDs.}] 

«© The commodities which may be deemed the ſta- 
ples of this country, are black cattle, ſheep, and 
fiſh, which they ſell to their fellow. ſubjects of Scot- 
land. Part of the wool they work up into knit-ſtoc- 
kings, coarſe cloth, and that variegated ſtuff called 
tartan. They likewiſe ſalt mutton in the hide, and ex- 
port it in boats, or barklings, to different parts of the 
main land. Cod, ling, mackerel, whiting, baddock, 
and ſoles, are here caught in abundance, together with 
a ſmall red cod, remarkably voracious, of a very deli- 
cate flavour: there are likewiſe two kinds of white 
fiſh, which ſeem to be peculiar to this coaſt, known by 
the names of /ithe and cea, efteemed good eating: but 
the greateſt treaſure the ocean pours forth, is the pro- 
digious quantity of herrings, which, at one ſeaſon of 
the year, ſwarm in all the creeks and bays along the 
weſtern ſhore of Scotland. Theſe are counted the lar- 
geſt, fatteſt, and fineſt herrings caught in any part 
of the northern ſeas, This fiſhery employs a great 
number of hands, and brings a conſiderable advantage 
to the kingdom. The fiſh are caught, cured, barrel- 
led up, and exported : but whether from want of ſkill, 
or a proper falt for pickliug, the Scotch-cured her- 
rings of this coaſt, though ſuperior to all others in 
their natural ſtate, are counted inferior to thoſe which 
are dreſſed and pickled by the Dutch fiſhermen. 

&« How mean and contracted ſoever the commerce 
and produce of theſe iſlands may be at preſent, they 
are, perhaps, more capable of improvement, in both 
articles, than any part of the Britiſh dominions in Eu— 
rope. The inhabitants are ſo little ſkilled in huſban- 
dry, that the ſoil, though generally good in the low 

rounds, yields nothing but ſcanty crops of oats and 
| ara and great tracts of land lie altogether unculti- 
vated. If a very ſmall number of judicious farmers 
would ſettle in ſome of the moſt conſiderable iſlands, 
they would ſoon raiſe ſuch harveſts as would enrich them- 
ſelves; employ and maintain all the idle people, a great 
number of whom are obliged to repair to foreign coun- 
tries for ſubſiſtence; afford ſufficient bread for the inha- 
bitants, and even ſupply the barren parts of the oppoſite 
continent. Tbe ſoil, in many places, would produce 
wheat, and in almoſt every where would give good 
paſturage, inſomuch that, with proper culture, the 
people might provide hay and fodder for their cattle, 
which, during the ſeverity of the winter, die in great 
numbers for want of proviſion. Improvements of this 
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Kind would be the more eaſily made, as the ſea-ſhore 
abounds with ſhells for lime, and ſea-weeds for ma. 
nure; and the labourers would be eafily ſubſiſted b 
the fiſh that ſwarm, not only in the ocean which far, 
rounds theſe iſlands, but likewiſe in the numerous lakes 
and rivers of freſh water. Martin declares, that he 


knew 100 families in this country maiotained by a 


many little farms, the rent of each not exceeding 558. 
one ſheep, and a few pecks of oats. | 

© The commerce of theſe iſlands might be extend. 
ed in ſuch a manner as to render them a ſtaple of 
trade, and an excellent nurſery for ſeamen, They are 
farniſhed with ao infinite number of bays, creeks, and 
harbours, for the convenience of navigation : the 
inhabitants are numerous, ſtrong, active, and eve 
way qualified for the life of a mariner. The ſea af. 
fords myriads of fiſh for exportation : the lands 
might afford plenty of paſturage for black cattle, hor. 
ſes, and ſheep, as well as plenteous harveſts of corn, 
and other grain: woollen and linen manufactures might 
be proſecuted to great advantage, where labour is 
cheap and proviſions are reaſonable. The iſlauds af. 
ford good itone and lime; and ſome parts of the oppo- 
ſite main land, timber for building: they have plenty 
of fuel, not only for the ordinary purpoſes of life, but 
alſo for falt-pans, wbich might be erected on different 
parts of the coaſt; and for burning ſea-ware for the 
uſe of a glaſs or ſoap manufacture. Finally, the fi- 
tuation of theſe iſlands is ſo commodious for trade, 
that the navigator is immediately in the open ſea, and 
almoſt in the neighbourhood of Denmark, Sweden, 
Hamburgh, Holland; nay, with a favourahle wind, 
be can reach the coaſts of France and Spain in a 
week's ſailing ; if he is bound for the Britiſh planta- 
tions, or indeed for any part of the known globe, he 
is at once diſencumbered of the land, and proſecutes 
his voyage thro' the open fea without obſtruction or 
difficulty.” | 

New HEBNIDESs, a cluſter of iſlands lying in toe 
Great South Sea, or Pacific Ocean. The northen iſ- 
lands of this archipelago were firſt diſcovered by that 

reat navigator Quiros in 1606, and, not without rea- 

3 conſtdered as a part of the ſouthern continent, 
which at that time, and till very lately, was ſuppoſed 
to exiſt. They were next viſited by M. de Bougain- 
ville in 1768, who, beſides landing on the iſland of 
Lepers, did no more than diſcover that the land was 
not connected, but compoſed of iſlands, which he call- 
ed the Great Cyclades. Captain Cook, beſides aſcer. 
taihing the extent and ſituation of theſe iſlands, added 
the knowledge of ſeveral in this group which were be- 
fore unknown: he explored the whole eluſter; and think- 
ing himſelf thereby entitled to affix to them à gene- 
ral appellation, he named them the New Hebrides. 
They are ſituated between latitudes of 14 deg- 25 
min. and 20 deg. 4 min. ſouth ; and between 166 
deg. 41 min. and 170 deg. 21 min. eaſt longitude; 
and extend one hundred and twenty-five leagues 10 the 
direction of north-north-weſt, and ſouth-ſouth-calt 
The moſt northern part of this archipelago as 
called by M. de Bougainville the Prak of the Etoile. 
The whole cluſter conſiſts of the following iſlands ; doe 
of which have received names from the difterent —_— 
pean navigators z others retain the names which oe 
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ne the natives, viz. Tierra del Eſperitu San- 
bon allicollo St Bartholomew, Iſle of Lepers, Au- 
Whitſuntide, Ambrym, Immer, Apee, Three 
gandwich, Montagu, Hinchinbrook, Shep- 
herd, Eorramanga, Irronan, Annatom, and Tanna. 
HEBRON (anc. geog.), a very ancient city ſitua- 
ted in the hilly country of the tribe of Judah to the 
ſouth, Its more ancient name was Airiath Arbay, or 
Cariath Arba. In antiquity this city vied with the 
moſt ancient cities of Egypt, being ſeven years priors 
to Zoan, tranſlated Tanis by the ſeventy. Joſephus 
makes it not only older than Tanis, but even than 
Memphis. It ſtood to the welt of the lake Aſphaltites, 
and was for ſome time the royal reſidence of David. 
Aſter the captivity, « ” 4 the ** 5 the E- 

ites, as did all the ſouth country of Judæa. 

CefigC ATE, in Pagan worſhip, a goddeſs called 
Luna in heaven, Diana on earth, and Hecate in the 
infernal regions. But _ þ» 91 2 — a diſtinct 
-ity. She was the goddeſs of the infernal regions, 
= inevitable * She preſided over ſtreets and 
higuways, for which reaſon ihe was called Trivia; aud 
and the doors of houſes being under her protection, {he 
was called Propylza. She was alſo famous for her (kill 
in poiſonous roots and herbs, inchantments, and magi- 
cal arts, in the practice of which her name was con- 
ſtantly invoked. 

HECATOMB, Hecartomse, in anziquity, a ſa- 
crifice of 100 beaſts of the ſame kind, — 100 altars, 
and by 100 prieſts or ſacriſicers.— The work is form- 
ed of the Greek *a!-uþn which properly fignifies a 
ſumptuous or magnificent reer N it 
from the Greek are, centum, „ a hundred, and ec, 
bas, „ bullock,” &c.; on which footing the heca- 
tomb ſhould be a ſacrifice of 100 a ln x har de- 
rive the word from «««ro, and «vs, pes, „ foot;“ and 
$ = principle hold, that the hecatomb might con- 
iſt of only 25 four-footed beaſts. They add, that it 
did not matter what kind of beaſts were choſe for vic- 
tims, provided the quota of feet were but had. 
1 is ſaid to have ſacrificed a hecatomb to 
the muſes, of 100 oxen, in joy and gratitude for his 
diſcovering the — — — Cont propoſition 
of the firſt book of Euclid, viz. that, in a rectangled 
triangle, the ſquare of the hypothenuſe is equal to the 
ſquares of the two other ſides. 

For the origin of hecatombs : Strabo relates, that 
there were 100 cities in Laconia, and that each city 
uled to ſacrifice a bullock every year for the common 
ſafety of the country ; whence the inſtitution of the ce- 
lebrated ſacrifice of 100 victims, called hecatombs. O- 
thers refer the origin of hecatombs to a plague, where- 
with the 100 cities of Peloponneſus were afflicted ; for 
the removal whereof, they jointly contributed to fo 
{plendid a ſacrifice, 
—_— 8 Us "_ a 2 they 
8 altars of turf, and on theſe ſacrificed 100 
ep, and 100 hogs, He adds, that when the em- 
Perors offered ſacrifices of this kind, they ſacrificed 
le 2 100 eagles, and 100 other beaſts of the 
41, ;ECATOMPOLIS, (ane. geog.), a ſurname of 
of La and of Crete, from its 100 cities. The territory 
wok conta alſo had anciently this name, for the ſame 
aon; and the cuſtom of theſe 100 cities was to ſa- 
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crifice a hecatomb annually. 

HECATOMPYLOS, (anc. geog.) the metropolis 
of Parthia, and royal reſidence of Arſaces, ſituated at 
the ſprings of the Araxes. Thebes, in Egypt, had 
allo the ſame name, from its 100 gates. 

HECK, an engine to take fiſh. A falmon heck is a 
a grate for catching that ſort of fiſh. 

HETTIC Fever. See (the Index ſubjoined to) 
Mepici4s. 

HEC OR, the ſon of Priam and Hecuba, and the 
father of Aſtyanax, is celebrated for the valour with 
which he defended the city of Troy againſt the Greeks. 
He was killed by Achilles, who dragged his body, fa- 
ilened to his chariot, thrice round the walls of Troy, 
and afterwards reſtored it to Priam for a large ran- 
ſom. See Troy. 

HEDERA, Ivy, in botany, a genus of the mo- 
nogynia order, belonging to the pentandria claſs of 
plants, 

Species. 1. The helix, or common ivy, grows na- 
turally in many parts of Britain; and, where it meets 
with any ſupport, will riſe to a great height, ſending 
out roots on every ſide, which ſtrike into the joints of 
walls or the bark of trees. If there is no ſupport, they 
trail on the ground, and take root all their length, ſo 
that they cloſely cover the ſurface, and are difficult to 


_ eradicate. While theſe ſtalks are fixed to any ſupport, 


or trail upon the ground, they are ſlender and flexible 
but when they have reached to the top of their ſup- 
port, they ſhorten and become woody, forming them- 
ſelves into large buſhy heads, and their leaves are lar- 
ger more of an oval ſhape, and not divided into lobes 
ike the lower leaves, ſo that it hath a quite different 
appearance. There are two varieties of this ſpecies, 
one with ſilver- ſtriped leaves, the other with yellowiſh 
leaves on the top of the branches ; and theſe are ſome- 


times admitted into gardens. 2. The quinquefolia, or 


Virginia creeper, 1s a native of all the northern parts 
of America. It was firſt brought to Europe from Ca- 
nada; and has been long cultivated in the Britiſh gar- 
dens, chiefly to plant againſt walls or buildings to co- 
ver them: which thats plants will do in a ſhort 
time; for they will ſhoot almoſt 20 feet in one year, 
and will mount up to the top of the higheſt build- 
ing : but as the leaves fall off in autumn, the plants 
make but an indifferent appearance in winter, and 
therefore are proper only for ſuch fituations as will not 
admit of better plants; for this will thrive in the midſt 
of cities, and 1s not injured by ſmoke or the cloſeneſs 
of the air. 

Culture. The firſt ſpecies is eaſily propagated by 
its trailing branches, and will thrive in almoſt any foil 
or ſituation. The ſecond may be propagated by cut- 
tings; which if planted in autumn in a ſhady border 
will take root, and by the following autumn. will be 


fit to plant in thoſe places where they are deſigned to 


remain. 
Ujzs. The roots of the ivy are uſed by leather - eut- 
ters to whet their knives upon. Apricots and peaches 


covered with ivy during the month of February, have 


been obſerved to bear fruit plentifully. The leaves have 
a nauſeous taſte; Haller ſays, they are given to chil- 
dren in Germany as a ſpecific for the atrophy. The 
common people of England apply them to iſſues ; and 
an ointment made from them is in great eſteem 3 

the 
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Hederacez, the Highlanders of Scotland as a ready cure for burns. 
Hedges. The berries have a little acidity. When fully ripe, a 
q doſe of them has been recommended in the plague. In 
warm climates, a reſinous juice exſudes from the ſtalks, 
which is ſaid to be a powerful reſolvent and diſcutient, 
and an excellent ingredient in platters and ointments 
adopted for thoſe purpoſes. Horſes and ſheep eat the 
plant; goats and cows refuſe it.— Caſpar Bauhine 
and Tournefort mention a ſort of ivy that grows in 
many of the iflands of the Archipelago, to which they 
have given the name of the poet ivy, becauſe the an- 
cients are ſaid to have made crowne of this plant for 
adorning the brows of their poets, By others it is 
called hedera diony/ias, becauſe they made uſe of the 
{ame ſort of ivy-in their public rejoicings and feaſts 
in honour of Bacchus. The berries are of a fine gold 
colour, whence this ſpecics has been termed by others 
$hryſocar pos. | 
HEDERACELZ, (from hedera © ivy.) The name 
of the 46th order in Linnzus's fragments of a natural 
method, conſiſting of ivy, and a few other genera 
which from their general habit and appearance ſeem 
nearly allied to it. See BoTany, p. 1315. 
HEDGES, in agriculture, are either planted to 
make fences round incloſures, or to divide the ſeveral 
parts of a garden. When they are deſigned as out- 
ward fences, they are planted either with hawthorn, 
crabs, or black-thorn ; but thoſe hedges which are 
planted in gardens, either to ſurround wilderneſs-quar- 
ters, or to ſereen the other parts of a garden from 
ſight, are planted according to the fancy of the own- 


er; ſome preferring ever-greens, in which caſe the hol- 


ly is beſt; next the yew, then the laurel, lauruſtinus, 
phillyrea, &c. Others prefer the beech, the hornbeam, 
and the elm. 

Before planting, it is proper to conſider the nature 
of the land, and what ſort of plants will thrive beſt 
in it; and alſo, what is the ſoil from whence the plants 
are to be taken. As for the fize, the ſets ought to be 
about the thickneſs of one's little finger, and cut with- 
in about four or five inches of the ground; they ought 
to be freſh taken up, ſtraight, ſmooth, and well root- 
ed. Thoſe plants that are raiſed in the nurſery, are 
to be preferred. 

In planting outſide hedges, the turf is to be laid, 
with the graſs-hde downwards, on that fide of the 
ditch the bank is deſigned to be made; and ſome of 
the beſt mould ſhould be laid upon it to bed the quick, 

which is to be ſet upon it a foot alunder. When the 
firſt row of quick is let, it mult be covered with mould; 
and when the bank 1s a foot high, you may lay ano- 
ther row of ſets againſt the ſpaces of the former, and 
cover them as you did the others: the bank is then 
to be topped with the bottom of the ditch, and a dry 
or dead-hedge laid, to thade and defend the under- 
plantation, Stakes ſhould then be driven into the 
looſe earth, ſo low as to reach the firm ground: theſe 
are to be placed at about two feet and a half diſtance : 
and in order to reteler the hedge yet ſtronger, you 
may edder it, that is, bind the top of the ſtakes with 
imail long poles, and when the eddering is finiſhed, 
drive the makes anew. 

The quick mult be kept conſtantly weeded, and ſe- 
cured from being cropped by cattle ; and in February 
it will be proper to cut it within an inch of the ground, 
which will cauſe it ſtrike root afreſh, and help it much 
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in the growth. 


The crab is frequently planted. for hedges; ang jr - 
the plants are raiſed from the kernels of the ſmall wild 
crabs, they are much to be preferred to thole raiſed 
from the kernels of all ſorts of apples without diſtine. 
tion ; becauſe the plants of the true ſmall crab never 
ſhoot ſo ſtrong as thoſe of the apples, and may there. 
— be better kept within the proper compals of an 
edge. * 

The black-thorn, or ſloe, is frequently plante 
hedges : and the beſt method of Sha * pon 
the plants from the ſtones of the fruit, which ſhould 
be ſown about the middle of January, if the weather 
will permit, in the place where the hedge is intended; 
but when they are E longer out of the ground, it 
will be proper to mix them with ſand, and keep them 
in a cool place. The ſame fence will do for it when 
ſown, as when it is planted, - 

The holly is ſometimes planted for hedges; but 
where it is expoſed, there will be great difficulty in 
preyenting its being deſtroyed : otherwiſe, it is by far 
the molt beautiful * ; and, being an ever- green, will 
afford much better ſhelter for cattle in winter than any 
other ſort of hedge. 'The beſt method of railing theſe 
hedges, is to ſow the ſtones in the place where the 
hedge is intended; and, where this can be convenient. 
ly done, the plants will make a much better progreſs 
than thoſe that are tranſplanted : but theſe berries 
ſhould be buried in the ground ſeveral months before 
they are ſown. The way to do this, 1s to gather the 
berries about Chriſtmas, when they are uſually ripe, 
and put them into large flower-pots, mixing ſome ſand 
with them; then dig holes in the ground, into which 
the pots muſt be ſunk, covering them over with earth, 
about ten inches thick. In _this place they muſt re- 
main til] the following October, when they ſhould be 
taken up, and ſown in the place where the hedge is 
intended to be made. The ground ſhould be well 

trenched, and cleared from the roots of all bad weeds, 
buſhes, trees, &c. Then two drills ſhould be made, 
at about a foot diſtance from each other, and about 
two inches deep, into which the ſeeds ſhould 
be ſcattered pretty cloſe, left ſome ſhould fail. When 
the plants grow up, they muſt be carefully weeded: 
and if they are deſigned to be kept very neat, they 
ſhould be cut twice a year, that is in May and in Au- 
guft ; but if they are only deſigned for fences, they 
need only be ſheered in July. The fences for theſe 
hedges, while young, ſhould admit as much free air as 
poſſible: the beſt ſort are thoſe made with poſts and 
rails, or with ropes drawn through holes made in the 
poſts ; and if the ropes are painted over with a com. 
poſition of melted pitch, brown Spaniſh colour and 
oil, well mixed, they will laſt ſeveral years. ; 

Hedges for ornament in gardens are ſometimes 
planted with ever-greens, in which caſe the holly is 
preferable to any other: next to this, moſt people 
prefer the yew ; but the dead colour of its __ 
renders thoſe hedges leſs agreeable. The Jaure 
is one of the moſt beautiful ever-greens ; but the 
ſhoots are ſo luxuriant that it is difficult to keep it 1 
any tolerable ſhape; and as the leaves are large, do 
prevent thediſagreeable appearance given them by 3 
being cut through with the ſheers, it will be the 5 
way to prune them with a knife, cutting the ſhoot 


juſt down to a leaf, The lauruſtinus is a very = 
plant 
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for this purpoſe ; but the ſame object ion may 
— he made to this as to the laurel: this, therefore, 

acht only to be pruned with a knife in April, when 

be flowert are going off ; but the new ſhoots of the 

ſame ſpring mult by no means be ſhortened. The 
(mall-leaved and roug h-leaved lauruſtinus are the beſt 
lants for this purpoſe. The true phillyrea is the 
Do beſt plant for hedges, which may be led up to 
the height of 10 or 12 feet; and if they are kept nar- 
row at the top, that there may be not too much width 
fir the ſnow to lodge upon them, they will be cloſe 
and thick, and make a fine appearance. The ilex, 
or ever-green oak, is alſo planted for hedges, and is 
a fit plant for thoſe deſigned to grow very tall. —The 
deciduous plants uſually planted to form hedges in 
ardens are, The hornbeam, which may be kept neat 
with leſs trouble than moſt other plants. The beech, 
which has the ſame good qualities as the hornbeam ; 
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continual litter. The ſmall-leaved Engliſh elm is a 
proper tree for tall hedges, but theſe ſhould not be 
planted cloſer than eight or ten feet. The lime- tree 
has alſo been recommended for the ſame purpoſe; but 
after they have ſtood ſome years, they grow very thin 
at bottom, and their leaves frequently turn of a black 
diſagreeable colour. 
Many of the flowering ſhrubs have alſo been planted 
in hedges, ſuch as roſcs, honeyſuckles, ſweet - briar, 
Kc. but theſe are difficult to train; and if they are 
cut to bring them within compaſs, their flowers, which 
are their greateſt beauty, will be entirely deſtroyed. 
Mr Anderſon who hath treated the ſubject of hedg- 
ing very particularly, is of opinion, that ſome other 
plants beſides thoſe abovementioned, might be uſefully 
employed in the conſtruction of hedges. Among theſe 
he reckons the common willow, This, he ſays, by 
no means requires the wetneſs of ſoil which is common- 
„% h ſuppoſed. * It is generally imagined, (ſays he,) 
re, that the willow can be made to thrive no where except 
&, in wet or boggy ground: but this is one of thoſe vul- 
gar errors, founded upon inaccurate obſcrvation, too 
often to be met with in ſubjc&s relating to rural af- 
fairs; for, experience has ſufficiently convinced me, 
that this plant will not only grow, but thrive, in any 
rich well-cultivated ſoil, (uvleſs in particular circum- 
ſtances that need not here be mentioned), even altho? 
it be of a very dry nature. It could not, however, in 
general, be made to thrive, if planted in the ſame man- 
ner as thorns 3 nor would it, in any reſpect, be proper 
to train it up for a fence in the ſame way as that plant. 
The willow, as a fence, could ſeldom be ſucceſsfully 
employed, but for dividing into ſeparate incloſures any 
extenſive field of rich ground: and, as it is always ne- 
cellary to put the ſoil into as good order as poſſible be- 
fore a hedge of this kind is planted in it, the eaſieſt 
method of putting it into the neceſfary bigh tilth, will 
e to mark off the boundaries of your ſeveral fields in 
the winter, or early in the ſpring, with a delign to give 
. complete fallow to a narrow ridge, fix or eight feet 
_ « the middle of which the hedge is intended 
oy . Ponted the enſuing winter, This ridge ought 
nag © irequently ploughed during the ſummer-ſeaſon, 
ns g to be well manured with dung, or lime, 
"Daz Ling 22 be made too rich) and be neatly 
ge before winter. 
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„Having prepared the ground in this manner, it Hedges. 
will be in readineſs to receive-the hedge, which —_—_—. 
to be planted as early in winter as can be got conve- 
niently done; as the willow is much hurt by being 
planted late in the ſpring. But before you begin to- 
make a fence of this kind, it will be neceſſary to pro- 
vide a ſufficient number of plants: which will be beſt 
done by previouſly rearing them in a nurſery of your 
own, as near the field to be incloſed as you can conve- 
niently have it; for, as they are very bulky, the car- 
riage of them would be troubleſome if they were 
brought from any conſiderable diſtance, The beft 
kinds of willow for this uſe, are ſuch as make the 
longett and ſtrongeſt ſhoots, and are not of a brittle 
nature. All the large kinds of -hoop-willows may be 
employed for this uſe ; but there is another kind with 
ſtronger and more taper ſhoots, covered with a dark 
2 bark when young, which, upon the older ſhoots, 

ecomes of an aſh- gray, of a firm texture, and a little 
rough to the touch. The leaves are not ſo long, and 
a great deal broader than thoſe of the common hoop- 
willow, pretty thick, and of a dark. green colour. 
What name this ſpecies is uſually known by, I cannot 
tell ; but, as it becomes very quickly of a large fize at 
the root, and is ſtrong and firm, it ought to be made 
choice of for this purpoſe in preference to all other 
kinds that I have ſeen. The ſhoots ought to be of 
two or three years growth before they can be properly 
uſed, and ſhould never be leſs than eight or nine feet in 
length. Theſe ought to be cut over cloſe by the 
round immediately before planting, and carried to 
the field at their whole length, The planter having 
ſtretched a line along the middle of the ridge which 
was prepared for their reception, begins at one end 
thereof, thruiting a row of theſe plants firmly into the 
ground, cloſe by the fide of the line, at the diſtance of 
18 or 20 inches from one another; making them all 
ſlant a little to one fide in a direction parallel to the 
line. This being finiſhed, let him begin at the oppo- 
ſite end of the line, and plant another row in the inter- 
vals between the plants of the former row ; making 
theſe incline as much as the others, but in a direction 
exactly contrary ; and then, plaiting theſebaſket- ways, 
work them into lozenges like a net, faſtening the tops 
by plaiting the ſmall twigs with one another, which 
with very little trouble may be made to bind together 
very firmly. The whole, when finiſhed, aſſumes a 
very beautiful net-like appearance, and 1s even at firſt 
a tolerable good defence: and, as theſe plants im- 
mediately take root and quickly increaſe in ſize, it 
becomes, after à few years, a very ftrong fence 
which nothing can penetrate. This kind of hedge 
I myſelf have employed; and find that a man may 
plant and twiſt properly about a hundred yards in a 
day, if the plants be laid down to his hand : and, in 
a ſituation ſuch as I have deſcribed, I know no kind 
of fence which could be reared at ſuch a ſmall expence, 
ſo quickly become a defence, and continue fo long 
in good order. But it will be greatly improved by 
putting a plant of eglantine between each two plants 
of willow, which will quickly climb up and be ſop— 
ported by them; and, by its numerous prickles would 
effeually preſerve the defeuceleſs willow from being 

browſed upon by cattle. 
« As it will be neceſſary to keep the narrow ridge, 
upon 
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upon which the hedge is planted in culture for one 
year at leaſt, that the plants of eglantine may not be 
choked by weeds, and that the roots of the willow 
may be allowed to ſpread with the greater eaſe in the 
tender mold produced by this means, it will be proper 
to {tir the earth once or twice by a gentle horſe-hoe in 
the beginning of ſummer; and, in the month of June, 
it may be ſowed with turnips, or planted with cole- 
worts, which will abundantly repay the expence of 
the fallow,” 

The ſame author alſo gives the following uſeful di- 
rections for planting hedges in ſituations very much 
expoſed to the weather, and recovering them when on 
the point of decaying. * Thoſe who live in an open 
uncultivated country, have many difficulties to encoun- 
ter, which others who inhabit more warm and ſhelter- 
ed regions never experiencez and, among theſe diffi- 
culties, may be reckoned that of hardly getting hedges 
to grow with facility. For, where a young hedye 1s 
much expoſed to violent and continued guſts of wind, 
no art will ever make it riſe with ſo much freedom, or 
grow with ſuch luxuriance, as it wonld do in a more 
ſheltered ſituation and favourable expoſure. 

«© But, although it is impoſſible to rear hedges, in 
this fituation, to ſo much perfection as in the others, 
yet they may be reared even there, with a little atten- 
tion and pains, ſo as to become very fine fences. 

« Tt is adviſcable, in all caſes, to plant the hedges 
upon the face of a bank; but it becomes abſolutely 


neceſſary in ſuch an expoſed ſituation as that I have 


now deſcribed : for the bank, by breaking the force 
of the wind, ſcreens the young hedge from the violence 
of the blaſt, and allows it to advance, for ſome time at 
firſt, with much greater luxuriance than it otherwiſe 
could have done. 

“ But, as it may be expected ſoon to grow as high 
as the bank, it behoves the provident huſbandman to 
prepare for that event, and guard, with a wiſe forecaſt, 
againſt the inconvenience that may be expected to 
ariſe from that circumſtance. 

«© With this view, it will be proper for him, inſtead 
of making a ſingle ditch, and planting one hedge, to 
raiſe a pretty high bank, with a ditch on each fide of 
it, and a hedge on each face of the bank; in which fi- 
tuation, the bank will equally ſhelter each of the two 
hedges, while they are lower than it; and, when they 
at length become as high as the bank, the one hedge 
will in a manner afford ſhelter to the other, ſo as to 
enable them to advance with much greater luxuriance 
than either of them would have done ſingly. 

« To effectuate this ſtill more perfectly, let a row 
of ſervice- trees be planted along the top of the bank, 
at the diſtance of 18 inches from each other, with a. 
plant of eglantine between each two ſervices. This 
plant will advance, in ſome degree, even in this expo- 
ſed ſituation; and, by its numerous ſhoots, covered 
with large leaves, will effectually ſcreen the hedge on 
each {ide of it, which, in its turn, will receive ſome 
ſupport and ſhelter from them, ſo that they will be 
enabled to advance all together, and form, in time, a 
cloſe, ſtrong, and beautiful fence. 

„Te ſervice is a tree but little known in Scotland; 
although it is one of thoſe that ought perhaps to be 
often cultivated there in preference to any other tree 
whatever, as it is more hardy, and, in an expoſed ſitu- 
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ation, affords more ſhelter to other plants than 
any other tree I know : for it ſends out a 


reat many 
_ branches from the under part of the ſtem 
which, in time, aſſume an upright direction, and Sag 


tinue to advance with vigour, and carry many leaves to 
the very bottom, almolt as lon g as the tree exiſts - lo 
that, if it is not pruned, it riſes a large cloſe buſh, til 
it attains the height of a foreſt-tree. : 

It is of the ſame genus with the rawn-tree—and 
has a great reſembfance to it both in flower and fruit: 
its branches are more waving and pliant—its leaves wy 
divided, broad and round, ſomewhat reſembling the 
elm, but white and mealy-on the under ſide. It de. 
ſerves to be better known than it is at preſent, 

« But if, from the poorneſs of the ſoil in which 
your hedge is planted, or from any other cauſe, it 
ſhould ſo happen, that, after a few years, the hedge 
becomes ſickly, and the plants turn poor and ſtinted 
in appearance, the eaſieſt and only effeQual remedy for 
that diſeaſe, is to cut the items of the plants clean over, 
at the height of an inch or two above the ground; af. 
ter which they will ſend forth much ſtronger ſhoots 
than they ever would have done without this operation, 
And, if the hedge be kept free of weeds, and trained 
afterwards in the manner above deſcribed, it. will, in 


almoſt every caſe, be recovered, and rendered freſh and 


vigorous. 

6 This amputation ought to be performed in au- 
tumn, or the beginning of winter; and, in the ſpring, 
when the young buds begin to ſhow themſelves, the 
ſtumps ought to be examined with care, and all the 
buds be rubbed off, excepting one or two of the ſtrong- 
eſt and beſt placed, which ſhould be left for a ſtem, 
For, if the numerous buds that ſpring forth round the 
ſtem are allowed to ſpring up undiſturbed, they will 
become in a few years as weak and tinted as before; 
and the hedge will never afterwards be able to attain 
any conſiderable height, ſtrength, or healthfulneſs.— 
I have ſeen many hedges, that have been repeatedly cut 
over, totally ruined by this circumſtance not having 
been attended to in proper time, 

&« If the ground for 16 or 20 feet on esch fide of 
the hedge be fallowed at the time that this operation 
is performed, and get a thorough drefling with rich 
manures, and be kept in high order for ſome years 
afterwards by good culture and meliorating crops, the 
hedge will proſper much better than if this had been 
omitted, eſpecially if it has been planted on the level 
ground, or on the bank of a ſhallow ditch. 

« Tt ſometimes happens, that a hedge may hare 
been long neglected, and be in general in a healthy 
ſtate, but full of gaps and openings, or ſo thin aud 
ſtraggling, as to form but a very imperfect ſort of 
fence, Ga theſe occaſions, it is in WT ** to 1 
up the gaps by planting young quicks; for theſe wor 
r Ms * A- Aae Naked, and ſtarved, by the old 
plants: nor could it be recovered by cutting clear over 
by the roots, as the gaps would ſtill continue where 
they formerly were. The only methods that rr 
of rendering this a fence are, either to mend up vi 

aps with dead wood, or to plaſh the hedge ; whic 
fal operation is always the moſt eligible, where 110 
gaps are not too large to admit of being cured by th 
means. ER 


Py The operation I here call l m fined» 
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« a wattling made of living wood.” To form. 
— ry . ſtems = firſt 3 be left as ſtakes at 
roper diſtances, the tops of which are all cut over at the 
ht of four feet from the root. The ſtraggling ſide- 
branches of the other part of the hedge are allo lopped 
away. gereral of the remaining plants are then cut 
over, cloſe by the ground, at convenient diſtances; and 
the remaining plants are cut perhaps half through, ſo 
as to permit them to be bent to one fide, They are 
then bent down almoſt to a horizontal poſition, and 
jaterwoven with the upright ſtakes, ſo as to retain 
them in that poſition. Care ought to be taken, that 
theſe be laid very low, at thoſe places where there were 
formerly gaps 3 which ought to be farther ſtrengthened 
by ſome dead fakes or truncheons of willows, which 
will frequently take root in this caſe, and continue to 
live. And ſometimes a plant of eglantine will be able 
to overcome the difficulties it there meets with, {trike 
root, and grow up ſo as to ſtrengthen the hedge in a 
moſt effectual manner, | 
« The operator begins at one end of the field, and 
proceeds regularly forward, bending all tbe ſtems in 
one direction, ſo that the points rife above the roots of 
the others, till the whole wattling is completed to the 
ſame height as the uprights. . 1 
« An expert operator will perform this work with 
much greater expedition, than one who has not ſeen. it 
done could cafily imagine. And, as all the diagonal 
wattlings continue to live and ſend out ſhoots from 
many parts of their ſtems, and as the upright ſhoots 
that riſe from the ſtumps of thoſe plants that have been 
cut over quickly ruſh up through the whole hedge, 
theſe ſerve to unite the whole into one entire maſs, 
that forms a ſtrong, durable, and beautiful fence. 
« This is the beſt method, of recovering an old ne- 
glected hedge, that hath as yet come to my knowledge. 
« In ſome caſes it happens that the young ſhoots of 
a hedge are killed every winter; in which caſe it ſoon 
becomes dead and unſightly, and can never rife to any 
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therefore be wiſhed for. | | 

* Young hedges are obſerved to be chiefly affected 
with this diſorder; and it is almoſt always oecaſioned 
by an injudicious management of the hedge, by means 
of which it has been forced to ſend out too great a 
number of ſhoots in ſummer, that are thus rendered ſo 
{mal and weakly as to be unable to reſiſt the ſevere 
weather in winter, 

It often happens that the owner of a young hedge, 
wich a view to render it very thick and cloſe, cuts it 
over with the ſhears a few inches above the ground the 
firſt winter after planting z in conſequence of which, 
many {mall ſhoots ſpring out from each of the ſtems 
that has been cut over: —Each of which, being after- 
wards cut over in the ſame manner, ſends forth a (till 
greater number of ſhoots, which are ſmaller and ſmaller 
in proportion to their number. 

6 lf the ſoil in which the hedge has been planted is 
poor, in conſequence of this management, the branches, 


: unable to ſend out any ſhoots at all, and the utmoſt 
x. of the vegetative powers enables it only to 
*. * leaves. Theſe leaves are renewed in a ſickly 

© tor ſome years, and at laſt ceaſe to grow at all 


{ - 8 become covered with fog, and the hedge 
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confiderable height. A remedy for this diſeaſe may 


after a few years,” become ſo numerous, that the hedge 
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% But if the ſoil be very rich, notwithſtanding this 
— multiplication of the ſtems, the roots will ſt ill 
ave ſufficient vigour to force out a great many ſmall 
ſhoots, which advance to a great length, but never at- 
tain a proportional thickneſs. And, as the vigour of 
the hedge makes them continue to vegetate very late in 
autumn, the froſts come on before the tops of theſe 
dangling ſhoots have attained any degree of woody 
firmneſs, ſo that they are killed almoſt entirely by it; 
the whole hedge becomes covered with theſe long dead 
ſhoots, which are always diſagreeable to look at, and 
uſually indicate the approaching end of the hedge. 

© "The cauſes of the diforder being thus explained, 
it will readily occur, that the only radical cure is am- 
putation; which, by giving an opportunity to begin. 
with training the hedge anew, gives us alſo an oppor- 
tunity of avoiding the errors that occaſioned it. In 
this caſe, care ought to be taken to cut the plants as 
cloſe to the ground as poſſible, as there the ſtems will 
be leſs numerous than at any greater height. And 
particular attention ought to be had to allow very few 
ſhoots to ariſe from the ſtems that have been cut over, 
and to guard carefully againſt ſhortening them. 

« But as the roots, in the caſe here ſuppoſed, will 
be very ſtrong, the ſhoots that are allowed to ſpring 
from the ſtems will be very vigorous, and there will be 
ſome danger of their continuing to grow later in the 
ſeaſon than they ought in ſafety to do; in which caſe, 
ſome part of the top of the ſhoot may perhaps be kill- 
ed the firſt winter, which ought if poſſible to be pre- 
vented. This can only be effectually done by giving 
a check to the vegetation in autumn, ſo as to allow the 
young ſhoots to harden in the points before the winter 
approaches. If any of the leaves or branches of a tree 
are cut away while it is in the ſtate of vegetation, the 
whole plant feels the loſs, and it ſuffers a temporary 
check in its growth in proportion to the loſs that it 
thus ſuſtains. To check, therefore, the vigorous vege- 
tation at the end of autumn, it will be prudent to 
chooſe the r of September for the time of 
lopping off all the ſupernumerary branches from the 
young hedge, and for clipping off the ſide- branches 
that have ſprung out from it; which will, in general, 
be ſufficient to give it ſuch a check in its growth at 
that ſeaſon, as will prevent any of the ſhoots from ad- 
vancing afterwards, If the hedge is extremely vigo- 
rous, a few buds may be allowed to grow upon the 
large ſtumps in the ſpring, with a view to be cut off at 
this ſeaſon, which will tend to ſtop the vegetation of 
the hedge ſtill more effectually. 

« By this mode of management, the hedge may be 
preſerved entire through the firſt winter. And, as the 
ſhoots become leſs: vigorous every ſucceſſive ſeaſon, 
there will be leſs difficulty in preſerving them at any 
future period, It will always be proper, however, to 
trim the ſides of a very vigorous hedge for ſome years 
while it is young, about the ſame ſeaſon of the year, 
which will tend powerfully to prevent this malady. 
But when the hedge has advanced to any conſiderable 
height, it will be equally proper to clip it during any. 
of the winter-months, before Candlemas.”” 

HepGt-Hog. See EriNACEUS. 

HEDYSARUM, in botany, a genus of the 
decandria order, belonging to the diadelphia _ 
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of plants, 'There afe 49 ſpecies of this plant, of 
which the moſt remarkable are, 1. 'The movens, or mo- 
ving plant, a native of the Eaft Indies, where it is 
called burrum chundalli. The ſeeds of it were ſent 
to Edinburgh by Mr Kerr, and the plant is now 
growing in the botanical garden there. It arrives at 
the height of four feet, and in autumn produces bunches 
of yellow flowers. The root is annual or biennial. It 
is a trifolious plant, and the lateral leaves are ſmaller 
than thoſe at the end, and all day long they are in 
eonſtant motion without any external impulſe. They 
move up and down and circularly. This laſt motion is 


performed by the twiſting of the footſtalks; and while, 


the one leaf is riſing, its aſſociate is generally deſcend- 
ing. The motion downwards is quicker and more ir- 
regular than the motion upwards, which is ſteady and 
uniform. Theſe motions are obſervable for the ſpace 
of 24 hours in the leaves of a branch which is lopped 
off from the ſhrub if it is kept in water. If from any 
obſtacle the motion -is retarded, upon the removal of 
that obſtacle it is reſumed with a greater degree of ve- 
locity. This ſpecies was unknown to Linnzus.—2. The 
coronarium, or common biennial French honeyſuckle, 
hath large deeply-ſtriking biennial roots ; upright, 
hollow, ſmooth, very branchy ſtalks, three or four feet 
high, garniſhed with pinnated leaves; and from the pla- 
ces of the leaves proceed long ſpikes of beautiful red 
flowers, ſucceeded by jointed ſeed-pods. | 

Culture. The Hirit ſpecies being a native of hot cli- 
mates, requires the common culture of tender exotics 
the ſecond is eaſily raiſed from ſeed in any of the com- 
mon borders, and is very ornamental. 

HEEL, in anatomy. See there, ne 65. 

Heer 2 a Horſe, the lower hinder-part of the foot 
comprehended between the quarters and oppoſite to the 
toe. The heel of a horſe ſhould be high and large, and 
one fide of it ſhould not riſe higher than the other up- 
on the paſtern. To recover the heels of a horſe that is 
hoof-bound, you ſhould take out his ſole and keep his 
heels very wide, by which they will be reftored in a 
month. | 

Heer of a Horſeman. . This being the part that is 
armed with the ſpur, the word is uſed for the ſpur it- 
ſelf; as, This horſe underſtands the heel well.” To 
ride a horſe from one heel to another, is to make him 
go fideways, ſometimes to one heel and ſometimes to 
another. 

Heer, in the ſea-language. If a ſhip leans on one 
fide, whether ſhe be a-ground or a- float, then it is ſaid 
ſhe heels a-ſtarboard, or a-port ; or that ſhe heels off- 
wards, or to the ſhore; that is, inclines more to one 
ſide than to another. 

HEELER, or Bloody- HT- Cock, a fighting cock, 
that ſtrikes or wounds much with his ſpurs. 

The maſters know ſuch a cock, even while a chic- 

ken, by the ſtriking of his two heels together in his 
going. 
” HEEM, (John David,) an able painter, born at 
Utrecht in 1604. He excelled in painting flowers, 
fruit, vaſes, and inſtruments of muſie, which he per- 
formed in ſuch a perfe& manner, that a perſon was apt 
to attempt taking them in his hand. His colouring is 
agreeable, and the inſeQs in his pictures appear alive. 
He died at Antwerp in 1674. 


Cornelius de trim, his fun, was alſo a good paint- 
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er, though inferior to his father. 
HEEMSKIRK. See Hemsxkirx. 


HEGIRA, in chronology, a celebrated epocha a. Heine 


mong the Mahometans. 

The event which gave riſe to this epocha was the 
flight of Mahomet from Mecca, with his new proſe. 
lytes, to avoid the perſecution of the Coraiſchites; who, 
being then moſt powerful in the city, could not bear 
that Mahomet ſhould aboliſh idolatry, and eftabliſh his 
new religion. This flight happened in the fourteenth 
year after Mahomet had commenced prophet : he re. 
tired to Medina, which he made the place of his re. 
ſidence. See ARABIA, n* 44. 

HEIDENHEIM, a town of Germany, in Sw. 
bia, and in the territory of Brentzhall, with a hand. 
ſome palace or caſtle, belonging to the houſe of Wir. 
temberg. E. Long. 10. 19. N. Lat. 48. 41, 

HEIDLEBERG, a conſiderable and populous 
town of Germany, capita] of the Lower Palatinate, 
with a celebrated univerſity. It is noted for its great 
ton, which holds 800 hoglheads, generally kept full 
of good Rheniſh wine. It ſtands in a pleaſant rich 
country, and was a famous ſeat of learning: but it has 
undergone ſo many calamities, that it is nothing now 
to what it was formerly. It was firſt reduced to a 
heap of ruins in 1622, by the Spaniards ; and the rich 
library was tranſported partly to Vienna, and partly 
to the Vatican at Rome. After this it enjoyed the 
benefits of peace, till the Proteſtant eleQoral houſe 
became extinct, and a bloody war enſued, in which 
not only the caftle was ruined, but the tombs and bo- 
dies of the electors were ſhamefully violated and pilla- 

ed. 'This happened in 1693 ; and the people of the 
Palecians were obliged to leave their dwellings, and to 
go for refuge.into foreign countries. To add to theſe 
misfortunes, the eleQor reſided at Manheim, and car. 
ried moſt of the people of diſtinction along with him, 
ſo that it is uncertain whether Heidleberg will ever re. 
cover itſelf or not, though they have begun to rebuild 
ſome of the fortifications. The great ton was broke 
to pieges in 1693 by the French, and at great ex- 
pence.in 1729 was repaired. The town ſtands on the 
river Neckar, over which there is a handſome bridge. 
E. Long. 8. 48. N. Lat. 49. 25. 

HEIGHT, in general, fignifies the difference be 
tween the ground and the top of any obje& meaſured 
2 

Methods of meaſuring HeiGuTs. See GEOMETRY, 
TaicoxvonETRVY, BAROMETER, MOUNTAIN, and (Ba- 
ROMETER in the APPENDIX.) 

HEILA, a town of Royal Pruſſia, in Caſſubla, 
ſeated at the mouth of the river Viſtula, on the Baltic 
Sea, and ſubje to Poland, 12 miles north of Dant- 
zick. E. Long. 19. 25. N. Lat. 54. 53. 

HEILEGEN. avs, a ſea · port town of 8 
in Lower Saxony, and in Wageria, ſeated on the Bal- 
tic Sea, over-againſt the iſland of Termeren. E. Longs 
11. 15. E. Lat. 57. 30. | 

HEINECCTUS (John Gotlieb), one of the or” 
eſt civilians of the 18th century, was born at r. 
berg, in the principality of Altenburg, in 1681. 0 
ter having ſtudied at Goſlar and Leipfick, he 24 
ſigned for the miniſtry, and began to preach; but 1d 
liking that profeſſion, he laid it aſide, and * oy 
himſelf entirely to the ſtudy of philoſophy and the 10 
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7 | vw. In 1710, he became profeſſor of philoſoph 
nk — 2 and 5 1721, he was made profeſſor of Al 
= : Jaw, with the title of counſellor of the court, His great 
reputation made the ſtates of Frieſland invite him to 
Franeker in 1724; but three years after, the king of 
Pruflia prevailed on him to accept of a profeſſorſhip of 
law at Francfort on the Oder, where he e e 
himſelf till the year 1733. Becoming again profeſſor at 
Hall, he remained there till his death, which happened 
in 1941, notwithſtanding his being invited to Marpurg, 
Denmark, and three academies in Holland. He wrote 
many works, all of them much eſteemed. The princi- 
al are, I. Antiquitatum Romanarum juriſprudentiam 
illuſtrantium 1 It was this excellent abridg- 
ment that gave riſe to his reputation in foreign coun- 
tries. 2. Elementa juris civilis ſecundum ordinem in- 
flitutionum & pandectarum. 3. Fundamenti ſiyli cul- 
tioric, There are few works ſo uſeful as this for form- 
ing 2 Latin ſtyle. 4. Elementa philoſophie rationalis 
& moralis, quibus premiſſa hiſtoria philoſophica. 5. Hi- 
fhria juris civilis Romani ac Germanici. 6. Elementa 
Juris nature & gentium, &. 
HEINETKEN (Chriſtian), an extraordinary child, 
the prodigy of the North, was born at Lubeck in 
1721. He ſpoke his maternal tongue fluently at 10 
months. At one year old, he knew the principal e- 
vents of the pentateuch; in two months more, he was 
maſter of the entire hiſtory of the Old and New Teſta- 
ments; at two years and an half, he anſwered the prin- 
cipal queſtions in geography and in ancient and mo- 
dern hiſtory ; and he ſpoke Latin and French with great 
facility before the commencement of his fourth year. 
His conſtitution was ſo delicate, that he was not 
weaned till a few months before his death. M. Mar- 
tini of Lubec publiſhed a pamphlet in 1730, in which 
he endeavoured to give natural reaſons for the extra- 
ordinary capacity of this infant, who died in his fifth 
year. 
HEINSIUS (Daniel), profeſſor of politics and hi- 
flory at Leyden, and librarian to the univerſity there, 
was born at Gand in Flanders in 1580. He becamea 
ſcholar to Joſeph Scaliger at Leyden, and was indebt- 
ed to the encouragement and care of that great man, 
for the perfection to which he attained in literature, 
and which at the beginning of his life there was little 
reaſon to hope from him, He diſtinguiſhed himſelf as 
2 critic by his labours on many claſſical authors; and 
was highly honoured as well abroad as at home : Gu- 
ſtavus Adolphus king of Sweden gave him a place a- 
mong bis counſellors of ſtate ; the republic of Venice 
made him a knight of the order of St Mark; and pope 
Urban VIII. made him great offers, if he would come, 
as he expreſſed it, © to refcue Rome from barbariſm.“ 
e died in 1666, leaving ſeveral works of his own, 
th in poetry and proſe. 
Hzixstus (Nicholas), the ſon of Daniel Heinſius, 
was born at Leyden; and became as great a Latin 
poet, and a greater critic than his father. His poems 
ave been ſeveral times printed, but the beſt edition is 
that of Amfterdam in 1666. He gave editions of ſe- 
vera] of the claſſics, with notes; his Claudian is dedi- 
my in a Latin poem to queen Chriſtina of Sweden, 
ud his Ovid to Thuanus. At his death, which hap- 
2 in 1681, he diſclaimed all his works, and ex- 
Prelled the utmoſt regret at having left behind him fo 
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many monuments of his vanity,” as he called them. 
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He was as much diſtinguiſhed by his great employ- 
ments in the flate, as by bis talents, learning, and good 
qualities. 

HEIR, in law, fignifies the perſon who ſucceeds 
another by deſeent to lands, tenements, and heredi- 
taments, being an eſtate of inheritance, or an eſtate in 
fee; becauſe nothing paſſes by right of inheritance but 
in fee. See the articles Consancuinity, DEscexT, 
Fez, Success10N ; and Law, Ne Ixxvi. & clxxx. et/eq. 

Heir Apparent, is a perſon ſo called in the lifetime 
of his anceſtor, at whoſe death he is heir at law. 

HEIRESS, a female heir to one who has an eſtate 
in lands, &c. See Heir. 

Stealing an Heixtss. See FoxcinBLe Marriage. 

HEIRSHIP movtaBLEs, in Scots law, the beſt of 
certain kinds of moveables, which the heir of line is 
intitled to take, beſides the heritable eftate. Sce 
Law, Ns clxxx. 7. 

HELENA, or Str HETENA, an iſland in the At- 
lantic Ocean, belongiag to the Engliſh Eaſt India 
company, and ſituated in W. Long. 6. 30. 8. Lat. 
16%, The greateſt length of the iſland is about eight 
miles, and its circumference about 20. It hath ſome 
high mountains, particularly one called Diana's feat, 
which is covered with woods to the very top. Other 
hills there are which bear evident marks of a volcanic 
origin; and ſome have huge rocks of lava, abd a kind 
of half-vitrificd flags. The country, according to Mr 
Forſter, has a fine appearance ; the ſoil is in many 
places a rich mould, from fix to ten inches deep, and 
a variety of plants thrive in it luxuriantly. He found 
many plants here which he had not obſerved in other 
parts of the world. Among theſe were ſome called 
by the natives cabbage-trees, gum: trees, and red wood. 
The former thrive in moiſt places ; but the latter are al- 
ways found on the ridges of hills where the ſoil is dry. 
The cabbage-tree has rather large leaves ; but after 
many inquiries Mr Forſter could not find that it was 
uſed for any other purpoſe than that of fuel, and no 
reaſon could be aſſigned why it had obtained that 
name. It muſt not be confounded with the cabbage-tree 
of America, India, and the Seuth Seas, which is a 
ſpecies of palm. 

The iſland is laid out entirely in gardens and paſ- 
turage. Peaches are the only European fruits that 
thrive here. Cabbages and other greens which thrive 
extremely well are —.— by caterpillars; and every 
ſpecies of corn is deſtroyed by rats. All the paſtures 
were over-run with furze ; which, though in our coun- 
try a very uſeleſs and even pernicious plant, was of 
ſingular advantage to the inhabitants of St Helena. 

Before the introduction of that plant, the ground was 
parched by the intenſe heat, and all kinds of graſs 
and herbage were ſhrivelled up. But the furze-buſhes, 
which throve as it were in deſpite of the ſun, pre- 
ſerved a degree of moiſture in the ground; by which 
means the graſs ſprung vp vigorouſly, and the coun- 
try became covered with a rich and beautiful ſud. 
'The furze is now no longer wanted, and the people 
aſſiduouſly root it out for fuel. The number of peo- 
ple on St Helena does not exceed 2000 perſons, in- 
cluding 500 ſoldiers, and 600 ſlaves; and it is ſaid that 


the number of females born on the iſland conſiderably 


By the arrival of the In- 
dia 


exceeds that of the males. 
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Helena dia ſhips which they ſupply with refreſhments, they  HELEPOLIS, ia the ancient art of war, u m. 
are in return provided with all forts of manufactures chinefor battering down the walls of a place belieged, | 
Helenium. and other neceffaries ; and the Company annually or- the invention of which is aſeribed to Demetrius Po. Held 
der one or two of their ſhips to touch there in their Jiorcetes. Diodorus Sioulus ſays, that each fide f — 
| way to India, in order to fend them a ſufficient quan- the Helepolis was 405 cubits'in breadth, and 99 in 
| tity of European goods and provifions. Many of their height; that it had nine ſtages, and was carried on 
ſlaves are employed in catching fiſh, which are =_ four ftrong ſolid wheels eight cubirs in diameter : that 
[| plentiful ; and, by the help of theſe, together with it was armed with large battering rams, and had two 
their poultry, cattle, roots, and ſalt proviſions, they 'roofs capable of ſupporting them; that in the lower 
1 ſubſiſt through the year. Their life ( ſays Mr For- ftages there were different ſorts of engines for cafting 
[| ner) ſeems to paſs along very happily ; ifree from ſtones; and in the middle they — catapultas 
| the multitude of cares which diſtreſs their countrymen for diſcharging arrows, and ſmaller ones in thoſe a. 
in England, and bleſſed with quiet and content. bove, with a number of expert men for working all 
St Helena was firſt diſcovered by the Portugueſe theſe machines, | 
in 1502, on St Helen's day; whence its name. They HELIXEA, in Grecian antiquity, was the greateſt 
Rocked it with different kinds of uſeful animals; but and moſt frequented court in Athens for the trial of 
whether they ever ſettled a colony on it or not, is un- civil affairs. See HertiasTE. 
certain. The Portugueſe having either abandoned, HELIACAL, in aſtronomy, a term applied to 
or never taken poſſeſſion of it, the Dutch became its the rifing and ſetting of the ſtars; or, more ſtrictly 
maſters; and kept poſſeſſion of it till the year 1600, ſpeaking, to their emerfion out off, and .immerfion 
when they were driven out by the Engliſh. In 1673, into, the rays and ſuperior ſplendor of the ſub.— A 
the Dutch took it by ſurpriſe ; but a ſhort time after ſtar is ſaid to riſe heliacally, when, after having been 
it was recovered by the brave captain Munden, who in conjunction with the ſan, and on that account in- 
alſo took three Dutch Eaſt Indiamen then lying in viſible, it comes to be at ſuch a diſtance from bim, 
the harbour. On this occaſion the Hollanders had as to be ſeen in the morning before ſun-rifing ; the 
fortified the landing · place, of which there is only one ſun, by his apparent motion, receding from the ſlor 
on the ifland ; and erected batteries of great guns to towards the Eaſt. On the contrary, the heliacal ſetting 
prevent a deſcent : but the Engliſh having 2 is, when the ſun approaches ſo near a ftar as to hide 
of a ſmall creek, where only two men abreaſt could it with his beams, which prevent the fainter light of 
creep vp, climbed to the top of the 'rock in the night; the ſtar from being perecived ; ſo that the terms appari- 
and appearing the next morniug behind the batteries, tion and occultation would be more proper than ifs 
the Dutch were fo terrified, that they threw down and ſelting. " | 
their arms, and furrendered at diſcretion. This creek ELIANTHUS, the 6xzAT SUNFLOWER ; a ge- 
has been ſince fortified, and a battery of large cannon nus of the polygamia fruſtanea order, belonging to the 
laced at the entrance of it; ſo that now the iſland is ſyngeneſia claſs of plants. There are 12 ſpecies, moſt 
rendered perfectly ſecure againſt all regular approaches of which are now very common in our gardens, tho? 
or ſudden attacks. : all of them are natives of America. They are all very 
HELEN, (in fab. hift.) the daughter of Tyndarus hardy, and will proſper in almoſt any ſoil or ſituation. 
and Leda, was married to Menelaus king of Sparta, but They may be propagated either by feeds, or by part- 
was ftolen from him by Thefeus, 1235 B. C. She was ing their roots. | | 
reſtgred ſoon after; but carried off again by Paris, the ELIASTZEA, in antiquity, the judges of the, 
Trofan prince; which occafioned the famous Trojan court Hertiza. They were fo called, according io 
war. See Troy. | | & ſome authors, from a Greek word which {ignihes t 
HELENIUM, BasTAxD SUN-FLOWER ; a genus aſſemble in à great number; and, according to others, 
of the polygamia ſuperflua order, belonging to the from another word which fignifies the fun, becavie 
fyngeneſia claſs of plants. they held their aſſemblies in an open place. They 
Species. 1. The autumnale, with ſpear-ſhaped nar- compoſed not only the moſt numerous, but likewiſe 
row leaves. 2. The htifolium, with pointed, ſpear- the moſt important of the Athenian tribunals; for 
thaped, ſawed leaves. Both theſe are natives of North their province was either to explain the obſcure Jaws, 
America, where they grow wild in great plenty. or to give new vigour and authority to thoſe which 
They riſe to the height of ſeven or eight feet in good had been violated. ' The Theſmothetæ convoked the 
ground. The roots, when large, ſend up a great aſſembly of the Heliaſtæ, which ſometimes amounted 
number of ſtalks, which branch toward the top; the to 1000, ſometimes to 1500 judges. Mr Blanchard 
upper part of the ſtalk ſuſtains one yellow flower js of opinion, that, to make this number, the Theſmo- 
ſhaped like the ſun-flower, but much ſmaller, having thetz ſometimes ſummoned thoſe of each tribe who 
long rays, which are jagged pretty deep into four or had laſt quitted the public offices which they had excr- 
five ſegments. ciſed in another court. | : 
Culture. Theſe plants may be propagated by ſeeds, However that may be, it appears that the aſſemblies 
or by parting their roots; the latter is generally prac- of the Heliaſtæ were not frequent, as they would have 
tifed in this country. The beft ſeaſon to tranſplant interrupted the juriſdiction. of the {tated tribunals, a 
and part the old roots is m October when their leaves the common courſe of affairs. | 
are paſt, or in the beginning of March juſt before The Theſmothetæ paid to each member of this al. 
they begin to ſhoot. They delight in a ſoil rather ſembly, for his attendance, three oboli; which ate 
moiſt than dry, provided it is not too ſtrong, or does equal to two Roman ſeſterces, or to half a drachm?- 


not hold the wet in winter. Hence Ariſtophanes terms them the brothers 4 * 
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. . 1:1... They were likewiſe condemned to pay a 
2 — — too late; and if they did not preſent 
themſelves till after the orators had begun to ſpeak, 
they were not admitted. Tbeir attendance was re- 
quited out of _ public treaſury, and their pay was 
miſthos heliaſticus.' . | 
* — at firſt, according to Ariſto- 
lanes, at the riſing of the fun, If the Ju were 
obliged to meet onder cover on account of froſt and 
{now, they had a fire; but there is not a paſſage Mm 
-jient author which informs us of the place 


any an 


rous or in the mild ſeaſons. ' We only learn that there 
was a double incloſure around the aſſembly, that it 
might not be diſturbed. "The firſt was a kind of arbor- 
work, from ſpace to ſpace, ſeparated by doors, over 
which were painted in red the ten or twelve firſt Jetters 
of the Greek alphabet, which directed the entrance of 
the officers who compoſed the tribunal, each of them 
entering under the Jetter which diſtinguiſhed his tribe, 
"The beadles of the court, to whom they ſhewed the 
wands which had been ſent them by the Theſmothetæ 
as a ſummons to meet, examined its mark, to ſee if it 
was authentic, and then introduced them. The ſecond 
incloſure, which was at the diftance of 20 feet from 
the former, was a rope, or cord; that the people who 
#90d round the firſt incloſure, and were defirous to 
ſee what paſſed wirhin the ſecond, might not be 
prevented from gratifying” their eurioſity at a proper 
diſtance, Thus the sttention of the judges was 
not interrupted by the concourſe of the multitude, 
many of whom were heated” by views of intereſt or 
of party. | 49. "0a 6535-93302 
To each of the members of the aſſembly were diftri- 
hntedtwopieces of copper; one of whith was performed, 
not, certainly, that it night beaiftinguiſhed from che o- 
ther by feeling; for theſe aſſemblies met at the riſing, ani 
were diſſolved at the ſetting of the ſun.” IHoſe pieces of 
copper had been ſubflĩtuted for little ſea- ſhells which were 
at firſt in uſe. The king was preſent at the aſſembly, at 
whoſe command it had been ſummoned. The "Dhef- 
mothetee read the names of thoſe who were to com- 
poſe it, and each man took his place as he was called. 
The Theſmothetæ were then ſent for, whoſe function 
it was to obſerve prodigies, and to ſuperintend the ſa- 
criſices; and if they gave their ſanction, the delibera- 
tions were begun. It is well known, that the officers 
called Exegete were often corrupted by thoſe' who 
were intereſted in the debates of the aſſembly; and 
that they excited ſuch tumults as were raiſed by the 
Roman tribunal in the popular aſſemblies convoked by 
the conſuls. - FO: 11 [441448-430-4 
Of all the monuments which remain relating to the 
Heliaſtz, the moſt curious is the oath which thoſe 
Judges took before the Theſmothetz: Demoſthenes 
hath preſerved it in his oration againſt Timoerates, 
who having been bribed by thoſe who had been in- 
traſted with the effects taken on board a veſſel of 
"ucratts, and refuſed to give an account of them, 
got a law paſſed, by which an enlargement was granted 
to priſoners for publie debts, on giving bail. De- 
molthenes, in making his oration againſt that law, 
ordered the oath of the Heliaſtz to be read aloud, as 
I rs auxiliary to his arguments, and happily 
"culated to intereſt the multitude and inflame their 
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where theſe aſſemblies were held, either in the rigo- 
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This oath we ſhall quote, that our readers Heliaſtæ. 
may know how reſpectable a tribunal that of the He- 
liaſtæ was, and the importance of their decifions. 

« I will judge according to the laws and decrees of 
<. the people of Athens, and of the ſenate of 500. 
Iwill never gire my vote for the eſtabliſhment of a 
„ tyrant, nor of an oligarchy. Nor will I ever give 
* my approbation to an apinion prejudicial to the 
liberty, or to the union, of the people of Athens. 
* I will not ſecond thoſe perſons who may propoſe a 
„reduction of private debts, or a diſtribution of the 
lands or houſes of the Athenians. I will not recall 
* exiles, nor endeavour to procure a pardon for thoſe 
© who ſhall be condemned to die. Nor will I force 
e thoſe to retire whom the laws and the ſuffrages of 
„ the people ſhail permit to remain in their country. 
« I will not give my vote to any candidate for a 
< publie function, who gives not an account of his 
„conduct in the office which he has previouſly ſilled; 
% nor will I preſume to ſolicit any truſt from the 
* commonwealth, without ſubjecting myſelf to this 
condition, which I mean as obligatory to the nine 
* /archons, to the chief of religious matters, to thoſe 
< who are balloted on the fame day with the nine 
* archons, to the herald, the ambaſſador, and the 
* ther officers of their court. I will not ſuffer the 
<6 '{ame man to hold the fame office twice, or to hold 
< two offices in the ſame year. I will not accept any 
< '/preſent, either myſelf or by another, either directly 
< or indirectly, as a member of the Heliaftic aſſembly. 
« ]-folemnly declare that I am 30 years old. I will 
ebe equally attentive and impartial to the accuſer 
and the accuſed; I will give my ſentence rigorouſly 
< according to evidence. Thus I ſwear, by Jupiter, 
«© by Neptune, and by Ceres, to act. And if I vio- 
< late any of my engagements, I imprecate, from 
„ theſe deitics, ruin on myſelf and my family. And 
I requeſt them to grant me every kind of proſperity, 
if 1 am faithful to my oath.” 

The reader ſhould peruſe what follows this oath, to 
fee with what eloquence Demoſthenes avails himſelf 
of it, and how he applies its principles to the cauſe 
which he defends. © | pot 

Here we have one of the motives of the meeting of 
this aſſembly. Ariſtotle informs us of another; which 
was, by the public authority, . deputed to them, to 
ele& a magiſtrate in the room of one dead. It is ſur- 
priſing, that Pauſanias, who enters ſo often into de- 
tails, gives us no particular account of this aſſembly. 
All that he ſays of it is, that the moſt numerous of 
the Athenian affemblies was called Helice. 3 

We are told by Diogenes Laertius, in his liſe of 
Solon, that it was before one of theſe Heliaſtic aſſem- 
blies that Piſiſtratus preſented himſelf, covered with 
wounds and contuſions, (for thus he had treated him- 
ſelf and the mules which drew his car,) to excite the 
indignation of the people a ainſt his pretended ene- 
mics, who, jealous, as he alleged, of the popularity 
he had acquired by aſſerting the rights of his poorer 
fellow-citizens, in oppoſition to the men in power, 
had attacked him while he was hunting, and had 
wounded him in that barbarous manner. His deſign 
ſucceeded; a guard was appointed him, by the aſſiſt- 
ance of which he acquired the ſovereignty or tyranny 


of Athens, and kept it 33 years. The power of the 
aſſembly 
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Heliaſtæ aſſembly appeared remarkably on that occaſion; for HELIODORUS F Paorxnicia, 
| Solon, who was preſent, oppoſed it with all his efforts, in Theſſaly, better known by the romance h 
Helioco- - , . Y * «ho © compo. 
metres and did not ſucceed. — fed in his youth, entitled Æthiapics, and relatin the Helix 
As to the manner in which the judges gave their amours of Theagenes and Chariclea. Some 5 "he 
ſuffrages, there was a ſort of veſſe], covered with an was depoſed by a ſynod, becauſe he would not = e 
oſier mat, on which were placed two urns, the one of to the e of tbat romance: the ſable * 
copper, the other of wood. In the lid of theſe urns moral tendency, and particularly inculcates the ine 
there was an oblong hole, which was large at the top, of chaſtity. As it was the firſt of this ſpecies of wri. 
and grew narrower downwards, as we ſee in ſome old ting, he is ſtyled the Father of Romances. He was 
boxes of our churches. The ſuffrages which con- alſo a good Latin poet. He lived in the 4th cen. 
demned the accuſed perſon, were thrown into the tury. ws 
wooden urn, which was termed 2 That of HEL1OPOLIS, (anc. geog.), fo called by Hero. 
copper, named akyros, received thoſe which abſolved dotus and Diodorus Siculus, by Moſes On, and in 
him. Jeremiah Beth/emes ; a city of Egypt, to the ſouth-eat 
Ariſtotle obſerves, that Solon, whoſe aim was to of the Delta, and eaft of Memphis ; of a very old 
make his people happy, and who found an ariſtocracy ftanding, its origin terminating in fable. Here Rood 
eſtabliſhed by the election of the nine archons, (annual the temple of the ſun, held in religious veneration. 
officers, whoſe power was almoſt abſolute,) tempered The city ſtood on an extraordinary mount; but in 
their ſovercignty, by * the privilege of ap- Strabo's time was deſolate. It gave name to the Me. 
pealing from them to the people, who were to be aſ- mos Heliopolites. — There was another Heliopolis in 
ſembled by lot to give their ſuffrage; after having Cœloſyria, near the ſprings of the Orontes ; ſo call: 
taken the oath of the Heliaſtz, in a place near the ed from the worſhip of the ſun, which was in great 
Panathenzum ; where Hiſſus had, in former days, vogue over all Syria. | 
calmed a ſedition of the people, and bound them to ' HELIOSCOPE, in optics, a fort of - teleſcope, 
unanimity by an oath. It has likewiſe been re- peculiarly fitted for viewing the ſun, without hurting 
marked, that the god Apollo was not invoked the eyes. See TETEScor k. 4 RY 
in'the oath of the Heliafiz, as in the oaths of the As the ſun may be viewed through coloured glaſſes, 
other judges. We have obſerved, that he who took without hurt to the eyes, if the odje& and eye glaſſes of 
the oath of the Heliaſtæ, engaged that he would not a teleſcope be made of coloured glaſs, as red or green, 
be corrupted by ſolicitation or money. Thoſe who ſuch a teleſcope will become an helioſcope. 
violated this part of their oath, were condemned to But Mr Huygens only uſed a plain glaſs, blacked 
pay a ſevere fine. The decemvirs at Rome made ſuch at the flame of a candle on one fide, and placed be- 
corruption a capital crime. But Aſconius remarks, tween the eye-glaſs and the eye; which anſwers the 
that the puniſhment denounced againſt them was mi- deſign of an helioſcope very well. 
tigated in later times; and that they were expelled the HELIOSTATA, in optics, an inſtrument invent- 
the ſenate, or baniſhed for a certain time, according to ed by the late learned Dr S. Graveſande ; who gave | 
the degree of their guilt, - it this name from its fixing, as it were, the rays of 
HELICON, - (anc. geog.), a mountain on the bor- the ſun in an horizontal direction acroſs the dark cham- j? 
ders of Bœotia and Phocis ; of fertile ſoil, cover- ber all the while it is in uſe. See Oerics. | 
ed with woods, and very extenſive, its north fide touch- HELIOTROPIUM, Touxxs0LE ; a genus of the 
ing Phocis, and partly its weſt ſide, quite to Mychos, monogynia order, belonging to the pentandria claſs of 
its utmoſt port-town. There alſo we have the river plants. There are a number of. ſpecies, all of them 
Helicon ; which ſinking in the earth riſes again at natives of warm countries. Only one, called the i- 
ſome diſtance under a new name, Baphyre. This coccum, grows in Europe; and is a native of France, 
mountain is the poets? ſport and delight: Heliconius the Spain, and Italy. It is only remarkable for the pro- 
epithet ; Heliconiades, and Heliconides, the muſes. perty of its berries, of which an account is given un- 
HELICTERES, the Scxew-TREE ; a genus of the der CoLour-Making, n* 35. 
decandria order, 2 to the gynandria claſs of HELIX, in anatomy. See there, n'“ 405. 
plants. There are four ſpecies, all natives of warm 


Helix, the Snail, in zoology, a genus belonging 
climates. They are ſhrubby plants, riſing from five to the order of vermes teſtacea. The ſhell conbits of 
to fourteen feet in height, adorned with flowers of a 


one ſpiral, brittle, and almoſt diaphanous valve; * 
yellow colour. They are propagated by ſeeds; but the aperture is narrow. There are 60 ſpecies, prin: 


are tender, and in this country mult be kept in a tove cipally diſtinguiſhed by the figure of their ſhells. They 
| during the winter. 


are of various ſizes, from that of a ſmall apple to leſs 

HELIOCENTRIC LaTiTuDE of a Planet, the in- than half a pea. Some of them live on land, frequent- 

clination of a line drawn between the centre of the ſun, ing woods and gardens, or inhabiting clefts of rocks 

and the centre of a planet, to the plane of the ecliptic. and dry ſand-banks. Others of them are aquatic, ioha- 

HeLiocenTRIC Place of a Planet, the place of the biting ponds, deep rivers, and the ocean. The pi” 
ecliptic wherein the planet would appear to a ſpecta- cipal ſpecies are, i 

tor placed at the centre of the ſun, 1. The janthina, with a violet- coloured ſhell, is fe. 

HELIOCOMET Es, a phenomenon ſometimes ob- f 


markable for the extreme thinneſs of its texture, ubi 
ſerved about ſunſetting; being a large luminous tail or breaks with leaſt preſſure, and ſeems therefore ente 


column of light proceeding from the body of the ſun, ly calculated to keep the open ſea, or at leaſt to ſhun 
and dragging after it, not unlike the tail of a comet; rocky ſhores. It inhabits the ſeas of Europe; eſpect- 


whence the name. ally the Mediterranean ; thoſe of Aſia and 1 


biſhop of Trica tak. * 
1 i 
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ocean. The living animal, when touch- 

0 2 juice, which Rats the hands of a violet 
; tour. Dr Hawkeſworth, in his account of Cooke's 
doc niſtakes this ſhell for that which yielded the 
— — of the ancients. But whoever looks into 
Di, can never have the leaſt idea that the thin ſhell 
aforementioned could be the ſame with it. They had 
ſeveral ſhells which yielded the purple dye: but theſe 


; 1] rock-ſhells “, and very different, both in figure 
* il „ from the little helix jacintha; which is 


leulated for the neighbourhood of rocks, as al- 
veady mentioned. Vid. lin. lib. v. cap. 1. aud lib. 
ix, cap. 60, 61. See alſo Don Ant. Ulloa's voyage 
to South America, book iv. ch. 8, ; 

2. The pomatia, or exotic ſnail, with five ſpires, 
moſt remarkably ventricoſe, and faſciated with a ugh: 
er and a deeper brown, is a native of France, where 
it inhabits the woods; but has been naturalized in 
England, where it inhabits the woods of the ſouthern 
counties. It was introduced, as it is ſaid, by Sir 
Kenelm Digby 3 whether for medica] purpoſes, or 
as food, is uncertain : tradition ſays, that to cure his 
beloved wiſe of a decay was the object. —They are 
quite confined to our ſouthern counties. An attempt 
was made to bring them into Norchamptonſhire, but 
they would not live there. — Theſe are uſed as a food 
in ſeveral parts of Europe during lent ; and are pre- 


ſerred in an eſcargatoire, or a large place boarded in, 


with a floor covered half a foot deep with herbs, in 


bs which the ſnails neſtle and fatten ®.—They were alſo 
.272. a favourite diſh with the Romans, who had their coch- 


l:aria, a nurſery fimilar to the above. 


Fulvius Hir- 


fyy, pinus + was the firſt inventor of this luxury, a little 
5% before the civil wars between Czfar and Pompey. The 


{nails were fed with bran and ſodden wine. If we could 
credit Varro t, they grew ſo large, that the ſhells of 


ſome would hold ten quarts! People need not admire 


n, the temperance of the ſupper of the younger Pliny [|], 


which conſiſted of only a lettuce a- piece, three ſnails, 
two eggs, a barley-cake, ſweet wine and ſnow,—in 
caſe his ſnails bore any proportion in ſize to thoſe of 
Hirpinus.—Its name is derived not from any thing re- 
Jating to an orchard, but from worn, an operculum, it 
having a very ſtrong one. This ſeems to be the ſpe- 
cies deſcribed by Pliny, lib. viii. e. 39. which he ſays 
was ſcarce ; that it covered itſelf with the opercle, and 
lodged under ground ; and that they were at firſt found 
only about the maritime Alps, and more lately near 
Velitræ. [See Plate CLVIII. the figure half the na- 
tural ſize. ] 

3. The hortenſis, or garden- ſnail, is in form like 
the laſt, but leſſer, and not umbilicated and clouded, 
mottled with browns, — Theſe are often uſed with 
vccels in conſumptive caſes, 

HELL, the place of divine puniſhment after death. 
* * religions have ſuppoſed a future ſtate of exi- 
O_o ter "oy life, ſo all have their hell or place of 
ae - which the wicked are ſuppoſed to be pu- 
pas he hell of the ancient heathens was divided 
eu 2 : the one called El/yfrum, on the right 

» Pleaſant and delightful, appointed for the ſouls 


. Lat men; the other called Tartara, on the left, 

Pt of miſery and torment, appointed for the 

N. The latter only was hell, in the preſent re- 
aned ſenſe of the word. See Euvys$ivm. 
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The philoſophers were of opinion, that the infernal 
regions were at an equal diſtance from all the parts of 
the earth; nevertheleſs it was the opinion of ſome, 
that there were certain paſſages which led thither, as 


the river Lethe near the Syrtes, and the Acheruſian 


cave in Epirus. At Hermione it was thought, that 
there was a very ſhort way to hell; for which reaſon 
the people of that country never put the fare into the 
mouths of the dead to pay their paſſage. 

The Jews placed hell in the centre of the earth, 
and believed it to be ſituated under waters and moun- 
tains. According to them, there are three paſſages 
leading to it: the firſt is in the wilderneſs, and by that 
Korah, Dathan, and Abiram, deſcended into hell; 
the ſecond is in the ſea, becauſe Jonah, who was 
thrown into the ſea, cried to God out of the belly of 
hell; the third is in Jeruſalem, becauſe it is ſaid the 
fire of the Lord is in Zion, and his furnace 1s in Je- 
ruſalem. They likewiſe acknowledged ſeven degrees 
of pain in hell, becauſe they find this place called by 
ſeven different names in ſcripture. Though they be- 
heved that infidels, and perſons eminently wicked, will 
continue for ever in hell; yet they maintained, that 
every Jew who is not infected with ſome hereſy, and 
has not acted contrary to the points mentioned by the 
rabbins, will not be puniſhed therein for any other 
crimes above a year at moſt. 

The Mahometans believe the eternity of rewards and 
puniſhments in another life. In the Koran it is ſaid, 
that hell has ſeven gates, the firft for the Muſſulmans, 
the fecond for, the Chriſtians, the third for the Jews, 
the fourth for the Sabians, the fifth for the Magians, 
the ſixth for the Paganz, and the ſeventh for the hy- 
pocrites of all religions. 

Among Chriſtians, there are two controverted que- 
ſtions in regard to hell; the one concerns locality, the 
other the duration of its torments. The locality of 
hell, and the reality of its fire, began firſt to be con- 
troverted by Origen. That father, interpreting the 


ſcripture account metaphorically, makes hell to conſiſt, - 
not in external puniſhments, but in a conſciouſneſs or 


ſenſe of guilt, and a remembrance of. paſt pleaſures. 
Among the moderns, Mr Whiſton advanced a new 
hypotheſis. According to him, the comets are fo 
many hells appointed in their orbits alternately to car- 


ry the damned into the confines of the ſun, there to 


be ſcorched by itz violent heat, and then to return 
with them beyond the orb of Saturn, there to ſtarve 
them in theſe cold and diſmal regions. Another mo- 
dern author, not ſatisfied with any hypotheſis hither- 
to advanced, aſſigns the ſun to be the local hell. As 
to the ſecond queſtion, viz. the duration of hell- tor- 
ments, we have Origen again at the head of thoſe 
who deny that they are eternal; it being that father's 
opinion, that not only men, but devils, after a due 
courſe of puniſhment ſuitable to their reſpective crimes, 
ſhall be pardoned and reſtored to heaven, The chief 


principle upon which Origen built ' 's opinion, was the 


nature of puniſhment, which k to be emenda- 
tory, applied only as phyſic fo. cue recovery of the 
patient's health. The chief objection to the eternity 
of hell- torments among modern writers, is the diſpro- 
portion between temporary crimes and eternal pu- 
niſhmentss Thoſe who maintain the affirmative, 
ground their opinions on ſcripture-accounts, which 
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repreſent the pains of hell under the Ggure of a worm 


which never dies, and a fire which is not quenched ; 


as alſo upon the words, 4 Theſe ſhall go away into 
« everlaſting puniſhment, but the righteous into life 
eternal.“ 

HELLANICUs of Mitylene, a celebrated Greek 
hiſtorian, born before Herodotus, flouriſhed about 
480 B. C. He wrote a hiſtory of the ancient kings 
and founders of cities, but which hath not come down 
to us. 

HELLAS, (anc. geog.), an appellation compriſing, 
according to the more ancient Greeks and Romans, 
Achaia and Peloponneſus, but afterwards reftrained'to 
Achaia. It was bounded on the welt by the river 
Achelous, on the north by mounts Othrys and Octa, 
on the eaſt by the Egean ſea, and on the ſouth by the 
Saronic and Corinthian bays, and by the ifthmue 
which joins it to Peloponneſus. It was called Hellas, 
from Hellen the fon of Deucalion; or from Hellas, a 
diſtri of Theſſaly ; whence Hellenes, the gentilitious 
name, denoting Greeks. Now called Livadia. 

HELLEBORUS, HtLLEBORE; a genus of the 
polygynia order, belonging to the polyandria claſs of 
plants» 

Species. The moſt remarkable ſpecies of this plant 
is the niger, commonly called Chriſtmas roſe. It hath 
roots compoſed of many thick fleſhy ſpreading fi- 
bres, crowned by a large cluſter of lobbed leaves, 
conſiſting each of ſeven or eight obtuſe fleſhy lobes, 
united to one foot · ſtalk; and between the leaves ſeve- 
ral thick ſleſſiy flower-ſtalks three or four inches high, 
furmounted by large beautiful white flowers of five 
roundiſh petals, and numerous filaments, appearing in 
winter, about or ſoon after Chriſtmas. 

Culture. This plant may be propagated either by 
ſeeds or parting the roots. It proſpers in the open 
borders, or may be planted in pots to move when in 
bloom in order to adorn any particular place ; but it 
alway flowers fairelt and moſt abundantly in the front 
of a warm ſunny border. The plants may be remo- 
ved, and the roots divided for propagation, in Sep- 
tember, October, or November; but the ſooner in au- 
tumn it is done, the ſtronger will the plants flower at 
their proper ſeaſon. | 

Uſes. The root of this plant was anciently uſed as 
a cathartic. The taſte of it is acrid and bitter. Its 
acrimony, as Dr Grew obſerves, is firſt felt on the tip 
of the tongue, and then ſpreads itſelf immediately to 
the middle, without being much perceived in the inter- 
mediate part. On chewing the root for a few minutes, 
the tongue ſeems benumbed, and affected with a kind 
of paralytic ſtupor, as when burnt by eating any thing 
too hot. The fibres are more acrimontous than the 
head of the root from whence they iſſue. Black hel- 
lebore root, taken from 15 to 30 grains, proves a ſtrong 
cathartic; and, as ſuch, has been celebrated for the 
care of maniacal and other diforders proceeding from 
what the ancients called the atrabilis; in which caſes, 
medicines of this kind are doubtleſs occaſionally of uſe, 
though they are by no means poſſeſſed of any ſpecific 

wer. It does not however appear, that our black 
hellebore acts with ſo much violence as that of the an- 
cients; whence many have ſuppoſed it to be a diffe- 
rent ſpecies of plant: and indeed the deſcriptions 
which the ancients have left us of their hellebore, do 
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not agree with thoſe of any of the ſorts uſually taken 
notice of by modern botaniſts. Another ſpecies h 
been diſcovered in the Eaſtern countries, which Tour 
fort 1 by the name of helleborus C 
talis, ampliſſimo falin, caule præalto, fore pur 

and ſuppoſes to be the — Kaese, een 
growing in plenty about mount Olympus, and in the 
iſland of Anticyra, celebrated of old for the produc 
tion of this antimaniacal drug: he relates, that a ſeru le 
of this fort, given for a dofe, occafioned . 
Our hellebore is at preſent looked upon principally 2s 
an alterative; and in this light is frequently employed; 
in ſmall doſes, for attenuating vifeid humours, promo. 
ting the uterine and urinary diſcharges, and openin 
inveterate obſtructions of the remoter glands. It oy 
proves a pr ae emmenagogue in plethoric hakits 
where ſteel is ineffeftual or improper. In fome party 
of Germany, a ſpecies of black hellecbore has been 
made uſe of, which frequently produced violent, ard 
ſometimes deleterious, effect ut appears to be the 
fetid kind of Linnzus, called in Evngliſh ſettlewort, 


ſetterwort, or baſtard hellebore. Thie roots of this may 


be diſtinguiſned from thoſe of the true kind, by their 
being leſs black. 

HELLEN, the ſon of Deucalion, is ſaid to have 
given the name of Helleniſts to the people before called 
Greeks, 1521 B. C. See GCE. 
HELLENISM. in matters of language, a phraſe in 
the idiom, genius, or conſtruction of the Greek ton 

This word is only uſed when ſpeaking of the au- 
thors who, writing in a different language, expreſ 
themſelves in a phraſeology peculiar to the Greek. 

HELLENISTIC raxcvuace, that uſed by the 
Grecian Jews who lived io Egypt and other parts where 
the Greek tongue prevailed. In this language it is 
ſaid the Septuagint was written, and alſo the books 
of the New Teſtament; and that it was thus denomi- 
nated to ſhew that it was Greek filled with Hebraiſms 
and Syriaciſms. 

HELLESPONT, the entrance of the ſtreigbts 
which divides Aſia from Europe, and paſſes from the 
Archipelago to Conſtantinople. It is now called the 
Dardanelles, and is about two miles wide, 

HELM, a long and flat piece of timber, or an aſ- 
ſemblage of ſeveral pieces, ſuſpended along the hind- 

of a ſhip's ſtern · poſt, where it turns upon hinges 


to the right or left, ſerving to direct the courſe of the 


veſſel, as the tail of a fiſh guides the body. 

The helm is uſually compoſed. of three parts, viz. the 
rudder, the tiller, and the wheel, except in ſmall vel- 
ſels, where the wheel is unneceſſary. | 

As to the form of the rudder, it becomes gradually 
broader in proportion to its diſtance from the top, 0 
to its depth under the water. The back, or inner part 
of it, which joins to the ſtern- poſt, is diminiſhed into 
the form of a wedge throughout its whole length, ſo 
as that the rudder may be more eaſily turned from 2 
ſide to the other, where it makes an obtuſe angle wit 
the keel. It is ſupported upon hinges ; of which tho 
that are bolted round the ſtern- poſt to the after-ex- 
tremity of the ſhip, are called googings, and art of 
niſhed with a large hole on the after-part of the _ 
poſt. The other parts of the hinges, which are hot 
to the back of the rudder, are called pintics _ 
ſtrong cylindrical pins, which enter into the google 1 
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upon them. The length and thickneſs of the 

- ara? early equa] to that of the ſtern-poſt, 
f The rudder is turned upon its hinges by means of a 
long bar of timber, called the ler, which is fixed ho- 
tizontally in its vpper end within the veſſel. The 
movements of the tiller to the right and left, accord- 
ingly, direct the efforts of the rudder to the goavern- 
ment of the ſhip's courſe as ſhe advances; which, in 
the ſea language, is called feering. The operations of 
the tiller are guided and afſiſted by a ſort of tackle, 
communicating with the ſhip's fide, called the 7iller- 
rode, Which is uſually compoſed of untarred rope-yarns 
for the purpoſe of traverſing more readily through the 
blocks or pullies. | 

In order to facilitate the management of the helm, 
the tiller-rope, in all large veſſels, is wound about a 
wheel, which acts upon it with the powers of a crane 
or windlaſs. The rope employed in this ſervice being 
conveyed from the fore-end of the tiller &, to a fingle 
block i, on each fide of the ſhipF, is farther commu— 
nicated to the wheel, by means of two blocks ful- 
pended near the mizen- maſt, and two holes immediate- 
ly above, leading up to the wheel, which is fixed upon 
an axis on the quarter-deck, almoſt perpendicularly 
over the fore-end of the tiller. Five turns of the tiller- 
rope are uſually wound about the barrel of the wheel; 
and, when the helm is amid{hip, the middle turn 1s 
railed to the top of the barrel, with a mark by which 
the helmſman readily diſcovers the fituation of the 
helm, as the wheel turns it from the ſtarboard to the 
Jarboard fide, The ſpokes of the wheel generally 
reach about eight inches beyond the rim or eireumfe- 
rence, ſerving as handles to the perſon who ſteers the 
veſſel, As the effect of a lever increaſes in propor- 
tion to the length of its arm, it is evident that the 
power of the helmſman to turn the wheel will be in— 
creaſed according to the length of the ſpokes beyond 
the circumference of the barrel. 
When the helm, inſtead of lying in a right line 
with the keel, is turned to one fide or the other, as 


the water, which glides along the ſhip's bottom in 
running aft from A to B; and this fluid puſhes it 
towards the oppoſite fide, whilſt it is retained in this 

poſition: ſo that the ſtern, to which the rudder is con- 
lined, receives the ſame impreſſion, and accordingly 
turns from B to b about ſome point c, whil& the head 
of the ſhip paſſes from A to a. It muſt be obſerved, 
that the current of water falls upon the rudder oblique- 
ly, and only ſtrikes it with that part of its motion 
which acts according to the ſine of incidence, puſhing 
or it in the direction NP, with a force which not only 
rt depends on the velocity of the ſhip's courſe, by which 
this current of water is produced, but alſo upon the 

on of the fine of incidence. This force is by con- 
[4 qrnce compoſed of the ſquare of the velocity with 
it . lich the ſhip advances, and the ſquare of the fine of 
rune, which will neceſſarily be greater or ſmaller 
cording to circumſtances ; ſo that if the veſſel runs 


. th f ; 
E | 3 four times more ſwiftly, the abſolute ſhock of 
ied *ter upon the rudder will be nine or ſixteen times 


. e incidence : and, if the inci— 
_ ener: - e 35 will yet be augmented in a greater 
T » becauſe the ſquare of the fine of incitience 

enlarged. This impreſſion, or, what is the 
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in BD, fig. 1. it receives an immediate ſhock from 
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ſame thing, the power of the helm, is always very 
feeble, when compared with the weight of the veſſel; 
but as it operates with the force of a long Jever, its- 
efforts to turn the ſhip are extremely advantageous, 
For the helm being applied to a great diſtance from 
the centre of gravity G, or from the point about which 
the veſſe] turns horizontally, if the direction PN of the 
impreſſion of the water _= the rudder be prolonged, it 
1s evident that it will paſs perpendicularly to R, widely 
diſtant from the centre of gravity G: thus the abſo- 
late effort of the water is very powerful, It is not 
therefore ſurpriſing, that this machine impreſſes the 
ſhip with a conſiderable circular movement, by puſhing 
the ſtern from B to h, and the head from A to a; and 
even much farther whilſt ſhe ſails with rapidity, -be- 
cauſe the effe of the helm always keeps pace with the 
velocity with which the veſſel advances, 

Amongſt the ſeveral angles that the rudder makes 


with the keel, there is always one poſition more fa- 


vourable than any of the others, as it more readily pro- 
duces the deſired effect of turning the ſhip, in order to 
change her courſe. To aſcertain this, it muſt be con- 
ſidered, that if the obliquity of the rudder with the 
keel is greater than the obtuſe angle ABD, ſo as to 
diminiſh that angle, the action of the water upon the 
rudder will increaſe, and at the ſame time oppoſe the 
courſe of the ſhip in a greater degree; becauſe the 
angle of incidence will be more open, fo as to preſent 
a greater ſurface to the ſhock of the water, by oppo- 
ſing its paſſage more perpendicularly. But at that time 
the direction NP of the effort of the helm upon the 
ſhip will paſs, with a ſmaller diſtance from the centre 
of gravity G towards R, and leſs approach the per- 
pendicular NL, according to which it is abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary that the power applied ſhould act with a greater 
effect to turn the veſſel. Thus it is evident, that if the 
obtuſe angle ABD is too much incloſed, the greateſt 
impulſe of the water will not counterbalance the loſs 
ſuſtained by the diſtance of the direction NP from NL, 
or by the great obliquity which is given to the {ame 
direction NP of the abſolute effort of the helm with 
the keel AB. If, on the contrary, the argle ABD is 
too much opened, the direction NP of the force of the 
action of the helm will become more advantageous to turn 
the veſſel, becauſe it will approach nearer the perpen— 
dicular NL; ſo that the line prolonged from NP will 
increaſe the line GR, by removing R to a greater di- 
ſtance from the centre of gravity G: but then the 
helm will receive the impreſſion of the water too oh- 
liquely, for the angle of incidence will be more acute; 
ſo that it will only preſent a ſmall portion of its 
breadth to the ſhock of the water, and by conſequence 
will only receive a feeble effort. By this principle it 
is eaſy to conceive, that the greateſt diſtance GR from 
the centre of gravity G, is not ſufficient to repair the 
diminution of force occaſioned by the tov great obli- 
quity of the ſhock of the water. Hence we may con- 
clude, that when the water either ſtrikes the helm too 
directly, or too obliquely, it loſes a great deal of rhe 
eſſect it ought to produce. Between the two cxtremes 
there is therefore a mean poſition, which 1s the moſt 
favourable to its operations. 

The diagonal NP of the reQangle IL repreſents the 
abſolute direction of the effort of the water upon the 
helm. NI expreſſes the portion of this effort which is 
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oppoſed to the ſhip's head-way, or which puſhes her 
altern, in a direction parallel to the keel. Ir is eafily 
perceived, that this part NI of the whole power of the 
helm contributes but little to turn the veſſel; for, if IN 
is prolonged, it appears that its direction approaches 
to a very ſmall diſtance GV from the centre ef gravity 
G; and that the arm of the lever BN=GYV, to which 
the force is applied, is not in the whole more than 
equal to half the breadth of the rudder : but the rela- 
tive force NL, which acts perpendicular to the keel, is 
extremely different. If the firſt NI is almoſt uſeleſs, 
and even pernicious, by retarding the velocity; the 
ſecond NL is capable of a very great effect, becauſe it 
operates at a conſiderable diſtance from the centre of 
gravity G of the ſhip, and acts upon the arm of a le- 
ver GE, which is very long. Thus it appears, that 
between the effects NL and NI, which reſult from the 
abſolute effort NP, there is one which always oppoſes 


the ſhip's courſe, and contributes little to her motion 


of turning; whilſt the other produces only this move- 
ment of rotation, without operating to retard her ve- 
locity. 

Geometricians have determined the moſt advantage- 


ous angle made by the helm with the line prolonged 


from the keel, and fixed it at 54* 44', preſuming that 
the ſhip is as narrow at her floating-line, or at theline 
deſcribed by the ſurface of the water round her bot- 
tom, as at the keel. But as this ſuppoſition is abſo- 
lutely falſe, inaſmuch as all veſſels augment their 
breadth from the keel upward to the extreme breadth, 
where the floating-line or the higheſt water-line is ter- 
minated ; it follows, that this angle is too large by a 
certain number of degrees. For the rudder is impreſ- 
ſed by the water, at the height of the floating-line, 
more directly than at the keel, becauſe the fluid exactly 
follows the horizontal outlines of the bottom; ſo that 
a particular pofition of the helm might be ſuppoſed 
neceſſary for each different incidence which it encoun- 
ters from the keel upwards. But as a middle poſition 
may be taken between all theſe points, it will be ſuffi- 
cient to conſider the angle formed by the fides of the 
ſhip, and her axis, or the middle- line of her length, at 
the ſurface of the water, in order to determine after- 
wards the mean point, and the mean angle of inci- 
dence. 

It is evident that the angle 54® 44 is too open, and 
very unfavourable to the ſhip's head-way, becauſe the 
water acts upon the rudder there with too great a ſine 
of incidence, as being equal to that of the angle which 
it makes with the line prolonged from the keel below: 
but above, the ſhock of the water is almoſt perpendi— 
cular to the rudder, becauſe of the breadth of the bot- 
tom, as we have already remarked. If then the rud- 
der is only oppoſed to the fluid, by making an angle 
of 45? with the line prolonged from the keel, the im- 
preſſion, by becoming weaker, will be leſs oppoſed to 
the ſhip's head-way, and the direction NP of the 
abſolute effort of the water upon the helm drawing 
nearer to the Jateral perpendicular, will be placed 
more advantageouſly, for the reaſons above-mention- 
ed. On the other hand, experience daily teſtifies, 
that a ſhip ſteers well when the rudder makes the angle 
DBE equal to 35* only. 

It has been already remarked, that the effect of 
moving the wheel to govern the helm increaſes in pro- 
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with this diſtinction, that in theſe two circumſtances 


. 
ortion to the length of the ſpokes; and fo a 
the power of the oheel; that If the belefmes gh.  —_— 
a force upon its ſpokes equivalent to 30 pounds 1 * 
will produce an effect of go or 120 pounds upon the 
tiller. On the contrary, the action of the water is col. 
lected into the middle of the breadth of the rudder 
which is very narrow in compariſon with the length of 
the tiller; ſo the effort of the water is very little re. 
moved from the fulcrum B upon which it turns; where. 
as the tiller forms the arm of a lever 10 or 15 times 
longer, which alſo increaſes the power of the helmſman 
in the ſame proportion that the tiller bears to the lever 
upon which the impulſe of the water is directed. Thi; 
force then is by conſequence 10 or 15 times ſtronger; 
and the effort of 30 pounds, Which at firſt gave the 
helmſman a power equal to go or 120 pounds, becomes 
accumulated to one of 900 or 1800 pounds upon the 
rudder. This advantage then ariſes from the ſhortneſ; 
of the lever upon which the action of the water is im. 
preſſed, and the great comparative length of the tiller, 
or lever, by which the rudder is governed; together 
with the additional power of the- wheel that directs the 
movements of the tiller, and ſtill farther accumulztes 
the power of the helmſman over it. Such a demon- 
ſtration ought to remove the furpriſe with which the 
prodigious effect of the helm is ſometimes conſidered, 
from an inattention to its mechaniſm : for we need only 
to obſerve the preſſure of the water, which acts at a 
reat diſtance from the centre of gravity G, about 
which the ſhip is ſuppoſed to turn, and we ſhall eafily 
perceive the difference there is between the effort of 
the water againſt the helmſman, and the effect of the 
ſame R252" againſt the veſſel, With regard to the 
perſon who ſteers, the water acts only with the arm of | 
a very ſhort lever NB, of which B is the fulcrum : on 
the contrary, with regard to the ſhip, the force of the 
water is impreſſed in the direction NP, which paſſes to 
a great diſtance from G, and aQs upon a very long 
lever EG, which renders the action of the rudder ex- 
tremely powerful in turning the veſſel ; ſo that, in a 
large ſhip, the rudder receives a ſhock from the water 
of 2700 or 2800 pounds, which is frequently the caſe 
when ſhe ſails at the rate of three or four leagues by 
the hour; and this force being applied in E, perhaps 
100 or 110 feet diſtant from the centre of gravity G, 
will operate upon the ſhip, to turn her about, with 
270,000 or 308, ooo pounds; whilſt, in the latter cale, 
the helmſman acts with an effort which excecds not 30 
pounds upon the ſpokes of the wheel. ; 

After what has been ſaid of the helm, it is eaſy t0 
judge, that the more a ſhip increaſes her velocity with 
regard to the ſea, the more powerful will be the ellect 
of the rudder; becauſe it acts againſt the water with 2 
force, which increaſes as the ſquare of the ſwiftuels 0 
the fluid, whether the ſhip advances or retreats ; of, f. 
other words, whether ſhe has head-way or ſtera-wa 


the effects will be contrary. For if the veſſel retreats, 
or moves aſtern, the helm will be impreſſed from 71 
N; and inſtead of being puſhed, according to NP, n 
will receive the effort of the water from N towards Ki 
fo that the ſtern will be tranſported to the 5 
movement, and the head turned in a contrary direc 


tion. : . 3 
When the helm operates by itſelf, the cen 5 
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by eſtimating the force of this machine; that is to ſay, 
by multiplying the ſurface of the rudder by the ſquare 
of the ſhip's velocity. : 

There are ſeveral terms in the ſea-language relating 
to the helm; as, Bear up the helm; that is, Let the 
ſhip go more large before the wind. Helm a mid ſhip, 
or right the helm: that is, Keep it even with the mid- 
dle of the ſhip. Port the helm, Put it over the left fide 
of the ſhip. Starboard the helm, Put it on the right 
ſide of the ſhip. 7 

ELMET, an ancient defenſive armour worn by 
horſemen both in war and in -tournaments. It co- 
vered both the head and face, only leaving an a- 
perture in the front ſecured by bars, which was called 

je % r. 

In 3 it is placed above the eſcutcheon 
for the principal ornament, and is the true mark of 
chivalry and nobility. Helmets vary according to the 
different degrees of thoſe who bear them. They are al- 
ſo uſed as a bearing in coats of arms. Sec HRA L DRY. 

HELMINTHOLTITH US, in natural hiſtory, a 
name given by Linnzus to petrified bodies reſembling 
worms, 

Of theſe he reckons four genera, 1. Petrified li- 
thophyta, found in the mountains of Sweden. 2. Pe- 
tritied ſhells. 3. Petrified zoophytes. 4. Pctritied 
reptiles, 

HELMONT (John Baptiſt Van), a celebrated 
Flemiſh gentleman, was born at Bruſſels in 1577. He 
acquired ſuch {kill in natural philoſophy, phytic, and 
chemiſtry, that he was accounted a magician, and 
thrown into the inquifition : but having with difficul- 
ty juſtified himſelf, as ſoon as he was releaſed he retired 
to Holland; where he died in 1644. He publiſhed, 
1. De magnetica corporum curatione. 2. Febrium 
doctrina inaudita. 3. Ortus medicine. 
de aquis ſþadanis ; and other works, printed together 
in one volume folio. 

Hermon, a ſmall town in the Netherlands, in Dutch 
Brabant, and capital of the diſtri& of Peeland, with a 
good caſtle, It is ſeated on the river Aa, in E. Long. 
5. 27. N. Lat. 51. 31. 

HELMS'TADT, a town of Germany, in the duchy 
of Brunſwick, built by Charlemagne, in E. Long: 11. 
10. N. Lat. 52. 20. | 

HeLstADT, a ftrong maritime town of Sweden, 
and capital of the province of Holland, ſeated near 
the Baltic ſea; in E. Long. 21. 5. N. Lat. 56. 44. 

HELOISE, famous for her unfortunate affe&ion 
for her tutor Abelard, and for her Latin letters to him 
after they had retired from the world. She died abbeſs 
of Paraclet in 1 163. See ABELARD. 


HELOS, (anc. ge 


| geog.), a maritime town of La- 
conia, ſituated between Trinaſus and Acriæ, in Pau— 


anias's time in ruins. The diſtrict was called Helotea, 
and the people Helotes, Helotæ, Helei, and Heleatæ, 


17 Stephanus; and Ilotæ, by Livy. Being ſubdued 
8 Lacedzmonians, they were all reduced to a 


oof public flavery, or made the ſlaves of the public, 
* ele conditions, viz. that they could neither re- 
ver their liberty nor be ſold out of the territory of 
Parts Hence the term der, in Harpocration, 
5 eing in a ſtate of ſlavery; and hence alſo the La- 
*monans called the ſlaves of all nations whatever 
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on of the ſhip, and her movement, are determined 


4. Paradoxa 


war may come up to the middle of the town ; and yet 


1 


Heloticus is the epithet. 
HELOTS, in Grecian antiquity, the ſlaves of the 


helotes. 


Spartans. See HEeLos.—The freemen of Sparta were 
forbidden the exerciſe of any mean or mechanical em- 
ployment, and therefore the whole care of ſupplying 
the city with neceſſaries devolved upon the Helots. 

HELSINBURG. Sce ErsinnurG. 

HELSINGIA, a province of Sweden, bounded on 
the north by Jempterland and Medelpadia; on the eaſt 
by the Bothnic gulf, and on the ſouth and weſt by 
Dalecarlia and Geſtricia. It is full of mountains and 
foreſts, and the inhabitants are almoſt conſtantly em- 
ployed in hunting and fiſhing. It has no cities: 
the principal towns are Hudwickvald, Alta, and Dilſbo. 

HELSINGIC cxaracrTe, a peculiar kind of cha- 
racter found inſcribed on ſtones in the province of Hel- 
ſingia. The Runic and Helfingic characters may be 
eaſiſy transformed into each other. 

HELSTON, a town of Cornwall in England, ſeat- 
on the river Lowed, in W. Long. 5. 45. N. Lat. 50. 8. 
It contains about 400 houſes, is well inhabited, and 
ſends two members to parliament. The ſteeple with 
its ſpire, which is about go feet high, is a notable ſca- 
mark. A little below the town 1s a harbour where 
ſeveral tin-ſhips take in their lading, and here is the 
largeſt market-houſe in the county. The inhabitants 
neither pay to the church nor poor, theſe being ſup- 
ported by the revenues of the town. 

HELVETIUS (Adrian), an eminent phyſician, 
born in Holland. After having ſtudied phyfic at Ley- 
den, he went to Paris, where he acquired great repu- 
tation in his profeſſion, He introduced in France the 
uſe of ipecacuanha in the cure of dyſenteries, a reme- 
dy which he at firſt kept ſecret ; but was ordered to 
make it public, and on that account received a grati- 
fication — the king of 1000 louis d'ors. He was 
made inſpector-general of the hoſpitals in Flanders, 
phyſician to the duke of Orleans, regent of France, 
&c.; and died at Paris, in 1727, aged 65. He wrote 
a treatiſe on the moſt common diſeaſes, and the reme- 
dies proper for their cure, (the beſt edition of which 
is that of 1724, in two volumes oQavo); and other 
works. 

HerveTivs (John), ſon of the former, was born 
in 1685, He was bred to phylic; in which line he 
became eminent both as a practitioner and a writer, 
but is beſt known by his famous philoſophical work en- 
titled L" Eſprit. He died in 1755. : 

HELVICUS (Chriſtopher), profeſſor of divinity, 
Greek, and the Oriental tongues, in the univerfity of 
Giſſen, died in the flower of his age in 1617; after 
having publiſhed ſeveral books, and projected more. 
The 1 language was ſo familiar to him, that he 
ſpoke it as fluently as his mother tongue. He was not 
only a good grammarian, but alſo an able chronologer. 
His chronological tables have been greatly eſteemed, 
though they are not free from errors, 

HELVOET-sLvuvs, a ſea- port town of the United 
Netherlands, ſeated on the iſland of Voorn, in the 
province of Holland, and where the Engliſh packet- 
boat always goes. It is but a ſmall place, conſiſting 

only of a handſome quay, and two or three little 
ſtreets. But it is very well fortified, and eſteemed the 
ſafeſt harbour in the country. The largeſt men of 
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Hemelar it has but very little trade, becauſe the merchants chooſe 


Hemina. 
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to live higher up the country, E. Long. 4. 0. N. 
Lat. 51. 44. 
HEMELAR (Jobn), an eminent antiquary, and 


canon of Antwerp, in the 17th century, was born at 


the Hague; and wrote a work, entitled, Exp2/itio Nu- 


miſnatum imperatorum Romanirum d Julio Cafare ad 
Heracliumz which is very ſcarce, though it has had ſe- 
veral editions. | 
HEMATH, or HamarTH, (anc. geog.), the name 
of a city (whoſe king was David's friend, 2 Sam. ix.) 
to the ſouth of Lebanon; from which a territory was 
called Nemath, on the north of Canaan and ſouth of 
Syria, as appears by the ſpies, Numb. xiii. 1 Kings viii. 
Ezek. xIviii Whether one or more cities and di- 
ſtricts of this name lay in this tract, neither interpre- 
ters nor geographers are agreed. The eaſtern part 
was called Hemath-2oba, 2 Chron. vin. unleſs we ſup- 
poſe that there was a city in Zoba of this name forti- 
tied by Solomon. In defining the boundary of Pale- 
ſtine, it is often ſaid, from the entering of Hamath ; as 
a province to be entered into through a (trait or defile, 
And if there was ſuch, the next queſtion is, From what 
metropolis it was called Hemath. Antioch, capital of 
Syria, is ſuppoſed to be called Hemath or Amatha, 
(Jonathan, Targum, &c.); and again, Epiphania, 
( Joſephus.) Both were to the north of Lebanon ; con- 
ſequently not the Hematb of Scripture, the immediate 


boundary of Paleſtine to the north, and lying to the 


ſouth of Lebanon. 

HEMATITES. See HxuATirks. 

HEMEROBIUS, in zoology, a genus of inſeQs 
of the neuroptera order, the characters of which are 
theſe. The mouth is furniſhed with two teeth; the pal- 
pi are four; the e are deflected, but not plaited; 
and the antennæ are briſtly, and longer than the breaſt. 
There are 15 ſpecies, principally diſtinguiſhed by their 
colours. 

HEMEROCALLIS, vpar-L1Ly, or ih- aſphodel; 
a genus of the monogynia order, belonging to the 
hexandria claſs of plants. 

Species. 1, The flava, or yellow day-lily, hath 
ſtrong fibrous roots, ſending up large hollow keel- 
ſhaped leaves, two feet long, upright, leafleſs, firm 
ſtalks, two feet high; dividing at top into ſeveral foot- 
ſtalks, each terminated by one large lilaceous yellow 
flower of an agreeable odour. Of this there is a va- 
riety called the hemerzccallis minor, or ſmall yellow day- 
lily. 2. The fulva, reddiſh, or copper-coloured day- 
lily, hath roots compoſed of ſtrong fleſhy fibres and 
large oblong tubes; radical, keel-ſhaped, hollow, point- 
ed leaves, a yard long, reflexed at top; with leafleſs 
ſtalks three or four 2 high, and large copper- co- 
loured liliaceous flowers. Theſe have large ſtamina, 
charged with a kind of brown-colonred farina ; which, 
on being touched or ſmelled to, 1s diſcharged 1n preat 
plenty all over the hands or face. 

Culture. Both theſe ſpecies are hardy, and will 
thrive any where. They may be eaſily propagated by 
parting their roots in autumn, or almoſt any time af- 
ter flowering or before they begin to flower. 

HEMI, a word uſed in the compoſition of divers 
terms, ſignifying the ſame with ſemi, or demi, viz. 
& one half.” 


HEMINA, in Roman antiquity, a liquid meaſure, 
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on a plane, and frequently called planiſplere. 
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which, according to Arbuthnot, was equal to | 
wine-pint Engliſh meaſure ; its W beine milf 0 He 
ſolid inches. | Ms 11 | 
HEMIPLEGTA, or HemieLzxia; among phy . E 
cians, a pally of one half of the body. See (the 5 
dex ſubjoined to) Mepicine. 
HEMISPHERE, in geometry, the half of à globe 
or ſphere, when it is ſuppoſed to be cut thro! its 
in the plane of one of its great circles, 
HE MuISsPUHERE, is alſo uſed to denote a projection 
of half the terreſtrial globe, or half the celeſtial ſphere, 


centre 


HEMISTICH, in poetry, denotes half a verſe, or 
a verſe not completed. 

Of this there are frequent examples in Virgil's F. 
neid ; but whether they were left unfiniſhed by deſign 
or not, is diſputed among the learned: ſuch are, Fer, 
accincta vocat, En. II. v. 614. And, [taliam non 

ſponte ſequor, Eu. IV. v. 361. 

In reading common Engliſh verſes, a ſhort pauſe is 
required at the end of each hemiſtich or half. verſe, 

HEMITRTITAUS, in medicine, a kind of fever, 
denoting the ſame as femi-tertian, returning twice every 
day. The word is Greek, and compounded of ni; 
% half,” and Tg&rai@, © third, or tertian,” 

HEMLOCK; in botany. See Cicura and Co- 
NIUM, 

HEMOIPTOTON. See Ox ANTON, n* 77, 

HEMP, in botany. Sce CANN ARIS. 

The raifing and dreſſing of hemp ſcarcely differs from 
the raiſing and dreſſing of flax, but in the following 
particulars. | 

Hemp requires a light, free, dufty, and even a 
ſandy warm foil ; which if not naturally rich, mult be 
made ſo by manure. New broke-up ground does not 
anſwer for hemp, producing it thin and poor upon the 
ſtalk. Hemp does well to follow beans. The ground 
ſhould be ploughed and harrowed three or four times, 
a fortnight or three weeks intervening between each 
time. fn ſome parts of Lincoln and Holland, the ſoil 
is naturally ſo free and rich, that it will produce hemp 
conſtantly year after year without manure. The leaves 
which fall off the ſtalk help to manure the ground, It 
is frequently ſown with a view to clear the ground of 
weeds ; which it does moſt effeQually, growing falt, 
and ſoon checking every weed but mugwort, which 1s 
picked out with a fork. : | 

It is ſown about the firſt of May; ſo thin, that a- 
bout four pecks are ſufficient for an Engliſh acre; and 
the ground mult then be covered as much as poſſible 
to preſerve the ſeed from the birds, who are very fond 
of it. 

The 7aper-topped ſtalk which does not bear the 
pods, is called the female; though in fact it 13 the 
nale, ſcattering from its bloom a fmall dull, which im. 
pregnates the pods of the buſhy- topped 5 which laſt is 
commonly, tho' improperly, called the male or carl 
hemp. Th 

When hemp is the object of the farmer more hos 2 
crop of ſeed, the whole ſhould be pulled when dle 
ſtalk begins to grow yellow, and the earth remains 
about the roots ſhould be beat off to prevent moss 
rowth : but if the ſeed is wanted in its greateſt pe 
fedion, the ſtalks bearing the pods muſt be pulle 


fore the uppermoſt pod begins to open; hr 


Jenoti on. 
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th birds. \ 
* is ſooner watered than flax, and the canals 


deeper. 
— brides the ſeed, care mult be taken to preſerve 
it from rats, mice, and ſuch like vermin, who are all 
it, 

m_— drcfſed as coarſe flax, but is ſooner dreſſed ; 
and its greater length requires more care, and renders 
it more troubleſome in the handling, eſpecially in 
the ſcutching of it by the water lint-wills with ho- 
\izontal fleutchers, when it muſt be folded double. 
What is too coarſe and ſtrong in the ſtalk for the 
hand or foot machines, may be broke and peeled by 
the hand, See FLAX. 8 

Heme- Agrimony, A ſpecies of EveaTortum.—Tt 
has a very bitter taſte. A decoction of the roots ope- 
rates as à violent emetic and cathartic, and is ſome- 
times taken by the lower claſs of people to cure the 
jaundice, dropſy, and cachexy; but is a rough medi- 
cine, and onght to be uſed with caution. Boerhaave 
made uſe of an infuſion of this plant to foment ulcers 
and putrid ſores. Tournefort informs us, that the 
Turks cure the ſcurvy with it. An ounce of the juice, 
or a dram of the extract, is a doſe. 

HEMPSTEAD, a town of Hartfordſhire in Eng- 
land, ſeated among the hills on a branch of the river 
Coln. W. Long. o. 40. N. Lat. 51. 44. 

HEN, in oraithology. See Prasianvs. 

Guinea- HEN. See NumiDa. 

Hen-Bane. See Hyosciamus. 

HENDECAGON, in geometry, a figure that 
hath 11 fides and as many angles. 

HENLEY,” a town of Oxfordſhire in England, 
ſeated on the river Thames, over which there 1s a 
handſome bridge. It ſends malt, corn, and other 
things, to London in barges. W. Long. o. 40. N. 
Lat. 51. 34. . 

EXLEY, a town of Warwickſhire in England, 
ſeated on the river Alne, in W. Long. 1. 45. N. Lat. 
52. 18. | 

HENNA, or ALKEnNA. See LAWSONIA. 

 HENNEBERG, a county of Germany, in the 
circle of Franconia, It is bounded on the north by 
Thuringia, on the weſt by Heſſe, on the ſouth by the 
biſhopric of Wertzburg, and on the eaſt by that of 
Bamberg, It abounds in mountains and woods; and 
it is I e and pretty fertile. Mainingen is the 
capital town, 

HENNEBERG, a town of Germany, in the cir- 
cle of Franconia, which gives title to a county of 
the ſame name, with a caſtle. E. Long. 9. 17. N. 
Lat. 50. 40. 

HENNEBON, a town of France in Bretagne, in 
the dioceſe of Vannes. It is inhabited by rich mer- 
chants, and is ſcated on the river Blavet, in W. Long. 
2.13. N. Lat. 47. 48. 

a ENOTICON, in church-hiſtory, a decree or e- 

Ct of the emperor Zeno, made at Conſtantinople in 


the year 482, by which he pretended to reconcile all 
Parties under one faith. 
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; It is generally agreed, that 
eter, patriarch of Alexandria, and Acacius, pa- 
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triarch of Conſtantinople, were the authors of this de- 
cree ; and that their deſign was to compliment the 
Emperor with. a right of preſcribing regulations in 
matters of ſaith. The emperor, by this decree, arro- 
gatcd to himſelf the right of being head of the church. 
Pope Simplicius, however, in the year 483, condemn- 
ed the henoticon, and cited Acacius to appear before 
him at Rome; but it was not entirely ſuppreſſed till 
the year 518, 

HENRY, or Carr-Hexry, the ſouth cape of 
Virginia, at the entrance of Cheſapeak-bay. W. Long. 
74. 50. N. Lat. 37. o. F 

Hex&y, the name of ſeveral emperors of Germany, 
and kings of England and France. See ENGLAND, 
FrANCE, and GERMAN. 

HNAY IV. emperor of Germany in 1056, ſtyled 

the Great, was memorable for his quarrels with. pope 
Gregory II. whom at one time he depoſed, for ha- 
ving preſumed to judge his ſovereign ; but at another, 
dreading the effects of the papal anathemas, he had 
the weakneſs to ſubmit to the moſt humiliating per- 
ſonal ſolicitations and penances to obtain abſolution, 
which impolitic meaſure increaſed the power of the 
Pope, and alienated the affections of his ſubjects: 
thus circumſtanced, he reaſſumed the hero, but too 
late; marched with an army to Rome, expelled Gre- 
gory, depoſed him, and ſet up another Pope. Gre— 
gory died ſoon after: but Urban II. and Paſcal II. 
ucceſſively, excited his ambitious ſons, Conrad and 
Henry, to rebel againſt him, and the latter was crowned 
emperor by the title of Henry V. in 1106; and he 
had the inhumanity to arreſt his father, and to de- 
prive him, not only of all his dignities, but even of 
the neceſſaries of life. The unfortunate Henry IV. 
was reduced to ſuch extremities, (after having fought 
62 battles in defence of the German empire), that he 
ſolicited the biſhop of Spire to grant him an under- 
chaunter's place in his cathedral, but was refuſed. He 
died the ſame year, at Liege, aged 55, a martyr to 
the ignorance and ſuperſtition of the age, and to his 
own blind confidence in favourites and miſtreſſes. 

Henry IV. king of France (in 1589) and Navarre, 
juſtly ſtyled the Great, was the fon of Anthony de 
Bourbon, chief of the branch of Bourbon, (fo called 
from a fief of that name which fell to them by mar- 
riage with the heireſs of the eſtate). His mother was 
the daughter of Henry de Albert, king of Navarre ; 
a woman of a maſculine genius; intrepid, fimple and 
ruſtic in her manners, but deeply verſed in politics, 
and a zealous proteſtant. Foreſeeing that her party 
would want ſuch a protector (for her huſband was a 
weak indolent prince), ſhe undertook the care of the 
education of the young hero: his diet was coarſe ; his 
clothes neat, but plain; he always went bare- headed; 
ſhe ſent him to ſchool with the other children of the 
ſame age, and accuſtomed him to climb the rocks and 
neighbouring mountains, aceording to the cuſtom of 
the country. He was born in 1553; and in 1569, the 
16th year of his age, he was declared the Detender 
and Chief of the Proteſtants at Rochelle. The peace 
of St Germain, concluded in 1570, recalled the lords 
in the Proteſtant intereſt to court; and in 1572 Henry 
was married to Margaret de Valois, filter to Charles IX. 
king of France. It was in the mid of the rejoicings- 
for theſe nuptials, that the horrid maſſacre of Tac 

took. 


Henry. 
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took place. Henry was reduced, by this infernal 
ſtroke of falſe policy, to the alternative of changing 
his religion or being put to death : he choſe the for- 
mer, and was detained priſoner of flate three years. 
In 1587, he made his eſcape ; put himſelf at the head 
of the Huguenot party, expoting himſelf to all the 
riſes and fatigues of a religious war, often in want of 
the neceſſaries of life, and induring all the hardſhips 
of the common ſoldier : but he gained a victory this 
year at Courtras, which eſtabliſhed his reputation in 
arms, and endeared him to the Proteftants. Oa the 
death of Henry III. religion was urged as a pretext 
for one half of the officers of the French army to re- 
jet him, and for the leaguers not to ONE 
him. A phantom, the cardinal de Bourbon, was ſet 
up againſt him; but his moſt formidable rival was the 
duke de Mayenne: however, Heury, with few friends, 
fewer important places, no money, and a very ſmall 
army, ſupplied every want by his activity and valour. 
He gained ſeveral victories over the duke: particularly 
that of Ivri in 1590, memorable for his heroic admo- 
nition to his ſoldiers : * If you love your enſigns, 
rally by my white plume, you will always find it in 
the road to honour and glory.“ Paris held out r 
bim, notwithſtanding his ſucceſſes: he took all the 
ſuburbs in one day; and might have reduced the city 
by famine, if he had not humanely ſuffered his own 
army to relieve the beſieged; yet the bigotted friars 
and pricſts in Paris all turned ſoldiers, except four of 
the Mendicant order ; and made daily military reviews 
and proceſſions, the ſword in one band and the cru- 
cifix in the other, on which they made the citizens 
ſwear rather to die with famine than to admit Henry. 
The ſcarcity of proviſions in Paris at laſt degenerated 
to an univerſal famine; bread had been ſold, whilſt 
any remained, for a crown the pound, and at laſt it 
was made from the bones of the charnel-houſe of St 
Innocents ; human fleſh became the food of the ob- 
ſtinate Pariſians, and mothers eat the dead bodies of 
their children. In fine, the duke of Mayenne, ſeeing 
that neither Spain nor the league would ever grant 
him the crown, determined to afliſt in giving it to the 
lawful heir. He engaged the ſtates to hold a con- 


ference with the chiefs of both parties; which ended 
in Henry's abjuration of the Proteſtant religion at St 


Dennis, and his conſecration at Chartres in 1593. 
The following year Paris opened its gates to him; in 
1595, the duke of Mayenne was pardoned; and in 
1598, peace was concluded with Spain, Henry now 
ſhewed himſelf doubly worthy of the throne, by his 
enconragement of commerce, the fine arts, and ma- 
nufaQures, and by his patronage of men of ingenuity 
and found learning of every country: but though the 
fermentations of Romiſh bigotry were calmed, the 
leaven was not deſtroyed ; ſcarce a year paſſed with- 
out ſome attempt being made on this real father of his 
people ; and at laſt the monſter. Ravaillac ſtabbed him 
to the heart in his coach, in the ſtreets of Paris, on 
the 14th of May 1610, in the 57th year of his age 
and 22d of his reign, 

Henxy VIII. king of England, was the ſecond 
ſon of Henry VII. by Elizabeth the eldeſt daughter 
of Edward IV. He was born at Greenwich, on the 
28th of June 1491. On the death of his brother 
Arthur, in 1502, he was created prince of Wales; 
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ing he executed the marquis of Exeter, with four 
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and the following year betrothed to Catharine of Ar. 
ragon, prince Arthur's widow, the Pope having 
granted a diſpenſation for that purpoſe. Henry VIII 
acceded to the throne, on the death of his father. 
the 22d of April 1509, and his marriage with Ca. 
tharine was ſolemnized about two months after, In 
the beginning of his reign he left the government of 
his kingdom entirely to his miniſters ; and ſpent his 
time chiefly in tournaments, balls, concerts, and other 
expenſive amuſements. We are told that he was ſo 
extravagant in his pleaſures, that, in a very ſhort 
time, he entirely diſſipated 1,800,000 1. which his fa. 
ther had hoarded. This will ſeem leſs wonderful, 
when the reader is informed, that gaming wag one of 
his favourite diverſions. Nesse he was not ſo 
totally abſorbed in pleaſure, but he found leiſure to 
ſacrifice, to the reſentment of the people, two of his 
father's miniſters, Empſon and Dudley. A houſe in 
London, which had belonged to the former of theſe, 
was in 1510 given to Thomas Wolſey, who was now 
the king's almoner, and who from this period began 
to inſinuate himſelf into Henry's favour. In 1513, 
he became prime miniſter, and from that moment 
governed the king and kiogdom with abſolute power, 
In this year Henry declared war againſt France, 
gained the battle of Spurs, and took the towns of 
Terouenne and Tournay ; but before he embarked 
his troops, he beheaded the earl of Suffolk, who had 
been long confined in the tower. In 1521, he facri- 
ficed the duke of Buckingham to the reſentment of 
his prime miniſter Wolſey, and the ſame year obtained 
from the Pope the title of Defender of the Faith. 

Henry, having been 18 years married, grew tired 
of his wife, and in the year 1527 reſolved to obtain a 
divorce; but after many fruitleſs ſolicitations, find- 
ing it impoſſible to perſuade the Pope to annul his 
marriage with Catharine, he eſpouſed Ann Bullen in 
the year 1531, During this interval his favourite 
Wolſey was diſgraced, and died; Henry threw off 
the Papal yoke, and burnt three Proteſtants for he- 
reſy. In 1535, he put to death Sir Thomas More, 
Fiſher, and others, 2 denying his ſupremacy, and 
ſuppreſſed all the leſſer monaſteries. n 

His moſt ſacred majeſty, having now poſſeſſed his 
ſecond queen about five years, fell violently in love 
with lady Jane Seymour. Ann Bullen was accuſed 
of adultery with her own brother, and with three 
other perſons : ſhe was beheaded the 19th of May, 
1536. He married Jane Seymour the day following. 
In 1537, he put to death five of the noble family of 
Kildare, as a terror to the Iriſh, of whoſe diſloyalty 
he had ſome apprehenſions; and-in the year follow- 
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other perſons of diſtinction, for the ſole crime of cor- 
reſponding with cardinal Pole. In 1538 ard 1539, 
he ſuppreſſed all the monaſteries in England, and 
ſeized their revenues for his own uſe. The queen ha- 
ving died in childbed, he this year married the prin- 
ceſs Ann of Cleves: but diſliking her perſon, imme: 
diately determined to be divorced; and his obſequious 
parliament and convocation unanimouſly pronounce 
the marriage void, for reaſons too ridiculous t0 be 
recited : but this was not all; Henry was fo er 
with his miniſter and quondam favourite, r 
for negociating this match, that he revenged him : 
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hand of the executioner. Yet this was not the 
only public murder of the year 1540. A few days 
er Cromwell's death, ſeveral perſons were burnt for 
denying the king's ſupremacy, and other articles of 
bee ds being once more at liberty to indulge 
himſelf with another wife, fixed upon Catharine How- 
ard, niece to the duke of Norfolk. She was declared 
been in Auguſt 1540; but they had been privately 
nd ſome time before. Henry, it ſeems, was ſo 
entirely ſatisfied with this lady, that he daily bleſſed 
Cod for his preſent felicity ; but that felicity was of 
ſhort duration: he had not been married above a year, 
before the qucen was accuſed of frequent proſtitution, 
both before and ſince her marriage: ſhe confeſſed her 
guilt, and was beheaded in February 1542. In Ju- 
ly 1543, he married his ſixth wife, the Lady Catha- 
nine Parr, the widow of John Nevil lord Latimer, and 
lived to the year 1547, without committing any more 
flagrant enormities : but finding himſelf now approach 
towards diſſolution, he made his will ; and, that the 
laſt ſcene of his life might reſemble the reſt, he deter- 
mined to end the tragedy with the murder of two of 
his beſt friends and moſt faithful ſubje&ts, the duke 
of Norfolk, and his ſon the earl of Surrey. The earl 
was beheaded on the 19th of January ; and the duke 
was ordered for execution on the 29th, but fortunate- 
ly eſcaped by the king's death on the 28th, They 
were condemned without the ſhadow of a crime; but 
Henry's political reaſon for putting them to death, 
was his apprehenſion, that, if they were ſuffered to 
ſurvive him, they would counteract ſome of his regu- 
lations in religion, and might be troubleſome to his 
ſon. Henry died on the 28th of January 1547, in 
the 56th year of his age, and was buried at Wind- 
ſor. 
As to his character, it is pretty obvious from the 
facts above related. Lord Herbert palliates his crimes, 
and exaggerates what he calls his virtues, Biſhop 
Burnet ſays, “ he was rather to be reckoned among 
the great than the good princes.” He afterwards ac- 
knowledges, that “ he is to be numbered among the 
ill princes 3” but adds, “ I cannot rank him with the 
worſt.” Sir Walter Raleigh, with infinitely more 
juſtice, ſays, 4 If all the pictures and patterns of a 
mercileſs prince were loſt to the world, they might 
again be painted to the life out of the hiſtory of this 
king.” He was indeed a mercileſs tyrant, a ſcurvy 
politician, a fooliſh bigot, a horrible aſſaſſin. Sce 
ExGLaxD, no 21 2—230. 

Hexxy of Huntingdon, an Engliſh hiſtorian, of 
the 12th century, was canon of Lincoln, and after- 
wards archdeacon of Huntingdon. He wrote, 1. A 
hiſtory of England, which ends with the year 1154. 
2. A continuation of that of Bede. 3. Chronological 
tables of the kings of England. 4. A ſmall treatiſe 
on the contempt of the world. 5. Several books of 
epigrams and love-verſes. 6. A poem on herbs; all 
which are written in Latin. His invocation of 
Apollo and the goddeſſes of Tempe, in the exordium 
of his poem on herbs, may not be unacceptable as a 
ſpecimen of his poetry. 


Vatum magne parens, herharum Phœbe repertor. 
Voſque, quibus reſonant Tempe jocoſa Dex! 

Si mihi ſerta prius hedera florente paraſtis, 

Ecce eos flores, ſerta parate fero. 
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Henry V Suſa, in Latin, de Seguſio, a famous ci- 


vilian and canoniſt of the 13th century, acquired ſuch 


reputation by his learning, that he was called 7he ſource © 


and ſplendor of the law. He was archbiſhop of Em- 
brun about the year 1258, and cardinal biſhop of 
Oltia in 1262. He wrote 4 ſummary of the canon and 
civil law; and A commentary on the book of the decre- 
tuls, compoſed by order of Alexander IV. 

Hxxa (Philip), a pious and learned nonconformiſt 
miniſter, was the ſon of Mr John Henry, page of the 
back-ftairs to James duke of York, and was born at 
Whitehall in 1631. He was admitted into Weſtmin- 
ſter ſchool at about 12 years of age; became the fa- 
vourite of Dr Buſby, and was employed by him, with 
ſome others, in collecting materials for the Greek 
grammar he afterwards publiſhed. From thence he 
removed to Chriſt-church, Oxford; where, having ob- 
tained the degree of maſter of arts, he was taken into 
the family of judge Puleſton, at Emeral in Flintſhire, 
as tutor to his ſons, and to preach at Worthenbury. 
He ſoon after married the only daughter and heireſs 
of Mr Daniel Matthews of Broad-oak near Whit- 
church, by whom he became poſſeſſed of a competent 
eſtate. When the king and epiſcopacy were reſtored, 
he refuſed to conform, was ejected, and retired with 
his family to Broad-oak ; here, and in the neighbour- 
hood, he ſpent the remainder of his life, about 28 
years, reheving the poor, employing the induſtrious, 
inſtruQing the ignorant, and exercifing every oppor- 
tunity of doing good. His moderation in his non- 
conformity was eminent and exemplary; and upon all 
occaſions he bore teſtimony againſt uncharitable and 
{chiſmatical ſeparation. In church-government he 
wiſhed for archbiſhop Uſher's reduction of epiſcopacy. 
He thought it lawful to join in the common-prayer in 
public aſſemblies; which, during the time of his ſilence 
and reſtraint, he commonly attended with his family, 
with reverence and devotion. 

HrVaY (Matthew), an eminent diſſenting miniſter 
and author,. was the ſon of the former, and was born 
in the year 1662, He continued under his father's 
care till he was 18 years of age; in which time he 
became well ſkilled in the learned languages, eſpecially 
in the Hebrew, which his father had rendered familiar 
to him from his childhood; and from firſt to laſt the 
ſtudy of the ſcriptures was his moſt delightful em- 
ployment. He completed his education in an academy 
kept at Iſlington by Mr Doolittle, and was afterwards 
entered in Gray's-Inn for the ſtudy of the law; where 
he became well acquainted with the civi] and munici- 
pal law of his own country, and from his application 
and great abilities it was thought he would have be- 
come very eminent in that profeſſion. But at length, 
reſolving to devote his life to the ſtudy of divinity, in 
1686 he retired into the country, and was choſen pa- 
ſtor of a congregation at Cheſter, where he lived about. 
25 years, greatly eſteemed and beloved by his people. 
He had ſeveral calls from London, which he conſtantly 
declined; but was at laſt prevailed upon to accept an 
unanimous invitation from a congregation at Hackney.. 
He wrote, 1. Expoſitions of the Bible, in 5 vols. folio. 
2. The life of Mr Philip Henry. 3. Directions for 
daily communion with God. 4. A method for prayer.. 
5. Four diſcourſes againſt vice and immorality. 6. The 
communicant's companion. 7. Family hymns. 2 
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ſeriptnral catechiſm; and, 9. A diſcourſe concerning 
the nature of ſchiſm. He died of an apoplexy at 
Nantwich, when upon a journey, in 1714; and was 
interred at Trinity-church, in Cheſter. 

HEPARůsurruvsis, or Liver of SULPHUR, a 
combination of alkaline ſalt and ſulphur. See CE- 
Mis Trax, u 321—325. : 

By means of the fume ariſing on the decompoſition 
of hepar ſulphurit by an acid, Mr Bergman hath found 
a method of imitating the hot or ſulphureous mineral 
waters, to as great perfection as the cold ones are now 
imitated by fixed air. The proceſs coniiſts ſimply in 
adding the vitriolic acid to hepar ſulphuris, and im- 
pregnating water with the peculiar ſpecies of air that 
ariſes from this mixture; in the ſame manner as when 
water is impregnated with the fixed air ariüng from 
the mixture of that or any other acid with chalk. 
This hepatic air, as the author calls it, is very readily 
abſorbed by water; to which it gives the ſmell, taſte, 
and all the other ſenfible qualities of the ſulphureous 
waters. A Swediſh cantharus of diſtilled water, con- 
taining 124 Swediſh cubic inches, will abſorb about 
60 cubic inches of this hepatic air; and on dropping 
into it the nitrous acid, it will appear, that a real ſul- 
phur is contained, in a ſtate of perfect ſolution, in this 
water, to the quantity of eight grains. It does not 
appear that any other acid, except what the author 
calls the dephlegiſticated marine acid, will produce this 
effect. When any particular ſulphureous water is to 
be imitated, we ſcarce need to obſerve, that the ſaline, 
or other contents peculiar to it, are to be added to 
the artificial hepatic water. Inſtead of the liver of 
ſulphur, the operator may uſe a mixture of three-parts 
of filings of iron and two-parts of ſulphur melted to- 
gether. ' 

It may, perhaps, be thought, that water thus pre- 
pared, does not differ from that in which a portion 
of the hepar ſulphuris has been diſſolved: but it ap- 
pears evidently to differ from it in this material cir- 
cumftance;—that in the ſolution of hepar ſulphuris, 
the ſulphur is held in ſolution by the water, through 
the means of the alkali combined with it: whereas, in 
M. Bergman's proceſs, it does not appear probable that 
the hepar ſulphuris riſes ſubſtantially in the form of 
air; for, in that caſe, its preſence in the hepatic water 
might be detected by means of the weakeſt of the 
acids (even the mephitic), which would precipitate 
the ſulphur from it. Nor can it be ſuppoſed that any 
portion or conſtituent part of the alkali itſelf (except 
a part of its remaining fixed air) can come over. The 
water, therefore, muſt owe its impregnation to the 
ſalphur, raiſed, in ſome peculiar manner, into the ſtate 
of an claſtic vapour; permanent, when "the experi- 
ment is made in quickfilver; but condenſible in water, 
and rendered ſoluble in that fluid through the means 
of ſome unknown principle combined with it, and 
which the author ſuppoſes to be the matter of heat, 
combined with it through the medium of ph/ogi/tor. 

HEPATIC, in medicine and anatomy, any thing 
belonging to the liver. 

HeyeaTic Air. See Herar Sulphuris. 

HeearTic les, the inſpiſſated juice of a ſpecies of 
ALoEs. | 
HeraTic Vater. See Heran Sulphuris. 


HEPATICA, in botany, a ſpecies of ANEmone. 
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ſeven ſides, and as many angles, 


HE Þ 
HEPATITIS, in medicine, an inflammas! 
the liver. See (the Index ſubjoined to) 9 of Haag cl 
HEPHES TIA, in Grecian antiquity, an Athe. Hers | 
raciit 
of which was a race with torches. It was 
in this manner: The antagoniſts were three * 
one of whom, by lot, 2 a lighted torch in his Vary 
and began his courſe ; if the torch was extinguiſhed 
before he finiſhed the race, he delivered it to the ſe 
cond; and he in like manner to the third: the viftory 
was his who firſt carried the torch lighted to the end 
of the race; and to this ſucceſſive delivering of the 
torch, we find many alluſions in ancient writers, 
HEPTACHORD, in the ancient poetry, ſigniged 
verſes that were ſung or played on ſeven chords, that 
is, on ſeven different notes. In this ſenſe it was 20. 
plied to the Jyre when it had but ſeven ſtrings, Ok 
of the intervals is alſo called an heptachord, as con- 
taining the ſame number of degrees between the ex. 
tremes. | | 
HEPTAGON, in geometry, a figure conſiſting of 
In fortification, a 
place is termed an heptagon, that has ſeven baſtiong 
for its defence. | 
HEPTAGONAL xumstss, in arithmetic, a fort 
of polygonal numbers, wherein the difference of the 
terms of the correſponding arithmetical progreſſion is 
5. One of the properties of theſe numbers is, that if 
they be multiplied by 40, and 9 be added to the pro- 
duct, the ſum will be a ſquare number. 
HEPTANDRIA, in botany, (from ra, /eptem, 
and ane, a man;) the ſeventh claſs in Linnzus's 
ſexual method, conſiſting of plants with hermaphrodite 
flowers, which have ſeven ſtamina, or male · organs. 
The orders are four, derived from the number of ityles 
or female-organs. 
HEPTANGULAR, in geometry, an appellation 
gen to figures which have ſeven angles. 
HEPTARCHY, a government of ſeven perſons ; 
alſo a ſtate or country divided into ſeven kingdoms, 
and governed by ſeven independent princes; in which 
ſenſe it is particularly applied to the government of 
South- Britain, when divided among the Saxons. See 
EnGLanD, n* 43. | | 
HERACLEA, an ancient city of Turky in Eu- 
rope, and in Romania, with the ſee of an archbiſhop 
of the Grecian church, and a ſea-port. It was a very 
famous place in former times, and there are ſtill ſome 
remains of its ancient ſplendor. Theodore Laſcatis 
took it from David Comnenus, emperor of '['rebiſond; 
when it fell into the hands of the Genoeſe, but Ma- 
homet II. took it from them; ſince which time it has 
been in the poſſeſſion of the Turks. It is near the 
ſea, E. Lon. 27. 48. N. Lat. 40. 27. 
HERACLEONITES, a ſcct of Chriſtians, the 
followers of Heracleon, who refined upon the Gnollie 
divinity, and maintained that the world was not the 
immediate production of the Son of God, but that be 
was only the occaſional cauſe of its being created by 
the demiurgus. The Heracleonites denied the autho- 
rity of the prophecies of the Old Teſtament, main 
taining that they were mere random ſounds in the a1; 
and that St John the Baptiſt was the only true voie 
that directed to the Meſſiah. 1 
_ HERACLEUM, Mabxzss; a genus of the digyn's 


order, 


| ; 
Altus 18 the ſpondylium, 
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iz order, belonging to the pentandria claſs of plants. — 
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five ſpecies, of which the moſt remarkable 
or cow-parſnip. This is common 


There are 


in many parts of Britain, and « ther | 
Europe and Afia,--Gmelin, in his Flora Siberica, p. 214, 
tells us, that the inhabitants of Kamtſchatka, about 
the beginning of July, collect the foot - ſtalks of the 
radical leaves of this plant, and, after peeling off the 
rhind, dry them ſeparately in the ſun, and then, tying 
them in bundles, dry them carefully in the ſhade: ina 
hort time afterwards, theſe dried ſtalks are covered over 
with a yellow ſaccharine efflore ſcence, taſting like liquo. 
rice; and in this ſtate they are eaten as a great delicacy. 
—The Ruſſians not only eat the ſtalks thus prepared, 
but procure from them 2 very intoxicating ſpirit. 'They 
Grit ferment them in water with the greater bilberries, 
{vaccinium uliginsſum), and then diſtil the liquor to 
what degree of ſtrength they pleaſe; which Gmelin 
ſays is more agreeable to the taſte than ſpirits. made 
from corn, This may therefore prove good ſucceda- 


neum for whiſky; and prevent the conſumption of 


much barley, which ought to be applied to better 
purpoſes. — Swine and rabbits are very fond of this 
plant. In the county of Norfolk it is called hog- 
aveed, 

HERAC LIDE, in antiquity, the deſcendants of 
Hercules. The Heraclidz were expelled from Pelo- 
ponneſus, by Euriſtheus king of Mycenz, after the 
death of Hercules, 

Return of the Hx AAL DE into Peloponneſus, is a 
celebrated cpocha in the ancient chronology.— The 
time of this return is differently aſſigned; by reaſon 
authors miſtake the divers attempts they made to re- 
turn, for the return itſelf. The firſt attempt was 20 
years before the taking of Troy: the ſecond was 100 
years later, or 80 years after the taking of Troy. 
This laſt is ſuppoſed to have ſueceeded; at leaſt, ac- 
cording to Petavius, who mentions only theſe two. 
Scaliger diſtinguiſhes three attempts; and fixes the 
lirſt 50 years later than Petavius, viz. 30 years after 
the taking of Troy. He ſays notbing of the ſecond, 
which was unfortunate like the firſt ; but places the 
third in the ſame year with Petavius. As it occaſioned 
a world of changes and revolutions in the affairs of 
Greece, inſomuch that ſcarce a ſtate or people but 
were turned upſide down thereby, the return of the 
Heraclidæ is the epocha of the beginning of pro- 
fane hiſtory: all the time that preceded it is reputed 
tabulous, Accordingly, Ephorus, Cumanus, Ca- 
liſthenes, and T heopompus, only begin their hiſtories 
from hence. | 

HERACLIDES V PoxTvs, a Greek philoſopher, 
the diſciple of Speuſippus, and afterwards of Ariſtotle, 
flouriſhed about 336 B. C. His vanity prompted him 
» bre one of his friends to put a ſerpent into his 
rey Juit as he was dead, in order to raiſe a belief 
\ at he was afcended to the heavens among the gods; 
#1 the cheat was diſcovered. All his works are 


HERACLITUS, a famous E 
who flouriſhed about the 6 
of Darius Hyſtaſpes. 


Vor. V. 


pheſian philoſopher, 
gth Olympiad, in the time 
He is ſaid to have continually 


1 
bewailed the wicked lives of men, and, as often as he Heraclides 


came among them, to have fallen 3 contrary OK Ft 


. 
and other northern parts of 
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to Democritus, who made the follics o 
ſubject of laughter. He retired to the temple of 
Diana, and played at dice with the boys there; ſaying 
to the Epheſians who gathered round him, “ Wortt 
of men, what do ye wonder at? Is it not better to 
* do thus than to govern you?” Darius wrote to 
this philoſopher to come and live with him; but he 
refuſed the offer: at laſt, out of hatred to mankind, 
he retired to the mountains, where he contracted a 
dropſy by living on herbs, which deſtroyed him at 60 
years of age. His writings gained him ſo great re- 
pation, that his followers were called Heraclitians. 

aertius ſpeaks of a treatiſe upon nature, divided into 
three books, one concerning the univerſe, the ſecond 
political, the third theological, which he depoſited in 
the temple of Diana. | 

HERACLIUS, emperor of the eaſt, a renowned 
warrior, died A. D. 641. He carried on long and 
bloody wars with the Saracens, by whom he was al- 
moſt always defeated. See ArABia, n“ 67—93. 

HERALD, ſays Verſtegan, is derived from the 
Saxon word Herebault, and, by abbreviation, Heralt, 
which in that language fignifies the champion of 
an army; and, growing to be a name of office, it 
was given to him who, in the army, had the ſpe- 
cial charge to denounce war, to challenge to bat- 
tle and combat, to preclaim peace, and to exe- 
cute martial meſſages, But the buſineſs of heralds 
with us is as follows, viz. To marſhal, order, 
and conduct all royal calvacades, ceremonies at coro- 
vations, royal marriages, inſtallations, creations of 
dukes, marquiſes, earls, viſcounts, barons, baronets, 
and dubbing of knights; embaſſies, funeral proceſ- 
ſions, declarations of war, proclamations of peace, 
&c. : To record and blazon the arms of the nobility 
and gentry ; and to regulate any abuſes therein thro” 
the Engliſh dominions, under the authority of the Earl-. 
Marſhal, to whom they are ſubſervient. The office of 
Windſor, Cheſter, Richmond, Somerſet, York, and 
Lancafter heralds, is to be aſſiſtants to the kings at 
arms, in the different branches of their office; and they 
are ſuperior to each other, according to creation, in 
the above order. 

Heralds were formerly held in much greater eſteem 
than they are at preſent; and were created and chri- 
ſtened by the king, who, pouring a cold-cup of wine 
on their head, gave them the herald- name: but this 
is now done by the earl-marſhal, They could not ar- 
rive at the dignity of herald without having been ſe- 
ven years purſuivant ; nor could they quit the office 
of herald, but to be made king at arms. 

The office and dignity of a herald was firſt inſtitu- 
ted by Ancus Martius, fourth king of the Romans, 
as Livy declares ; but ſome writers aſcribe its origin 
to Numa Pompilius, and that he ordained a college of 
heralds. Richard III. was the firſt who formed them, 
in this kingdom, into a college ; and afterwards great 

rivileges were granted them by Edward VI. and 
hilip and Mary. 
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Definition & Scixct which teaches how to blazon, or explain 
origin, &c. in proper terms, all that belongs to coats-of- 
ef Heraldry, arms; and how to marſhal, or diſpoſe regularly, divers 


arms on a field. It alſo teaches whatever relates to the 
marſhalling of ſolemn calvacades, proceſſions, and other 
public ceremonies at coronations, inſtallations, crea- 
tions of peers, nuptials, chriſtening of princes, fune- 
rals, &c. 

Arms, or coats-of-arms, are hereditary marks of 
honour, made vp of fixed and determined colours and 
figures, granted by ſovereign princes, as a reward for 
military valour, a ſhining virtue, or a ſignal public 
ſervice ; and which ſerve to denote the deſcent and al- 
liance of the bearer, or to diſtinguiſh ſtates, cities, 
ſocieries, &c. civil, eccleſiaſtical, and military. 

Thus heraldry is the ſcience, of which arms are the 
proper object; but yet they differ much both in their 
origin and antiquity. Heraldry, according to Sir 
| George Mackenzie, „as digefted into an art, and 
ſubjedted to rules, muſt be aſcribed to Charlemaign 
and Frederick Barbaroſſa, for it did begin and grow 
with the fendal law.” Sir John Ferne 1s of opinion, 
that we did borrow arms from the Egyptians ;\ mean- 
ing, from their bieroglyphicks. Sir William Dug- 
| dale mentions, that arms, as marks of honour, 
| were firſt uſed by great commanders in war, ne- 
ceſſity requiring that their perſons ſhould be notified 
; to their friends and followers. The learned Alexan- 
| der Niſbet, in his excellent ſyſtem of heraldry, ſays, 
that arms owe their riſe and beginning to the light of 
nature; and that ſigns and marks of honour were made 
; uſe of in the firſt ages of the world, and by all na- 
| tions, however ſimple and illiterate, to diſtinguiſh the 
noble from the ignoble. We find in Homer, Virgil, 

and Ovid, that their beroes had divers figures on their 
| | ſnields, whereby their perſons were diſtinctly known. 
[ Alexander the Great, defirous to honour thoſe of his 
captains and ſoldiers who had done any glorious ac- 
tion, and alſo to excite an emulation among the reſt, 
| did grant them certain hadges to be borne on their 
* armour, pennons, and banners; ordering, at the ſame 

time, that no perſon or potentate, through his em- 
| pire, ſhould attempt or preſume to give or tolerate 
the bearing of thoſe ſigns upon the armour of any 
man, but it ſhould be a power reſerved to himſelf ; 
which prerogative has been claimed ever ſince by all 


nions. 
| After theſe and many other different opinions, all 
'F that can be ſaid with any certainty is, that, in all ages, 
4 men have made uſe of figures of living creatures, or 
\ ſymbolical ſigns, to denote the bravery and courage 
either of their chief or nation, to render themſelves 
the more terrible to their enemies, and even to diſtin- 
niſh themſelves or familtes, as names do individuals. 
The famous C. Agrippa, in his treatiſe of the vanity 
of ſciences, cap. 81. has collected many inſtances of 
theſe marks of diſtinction, anciently borne by king- 
doms and ſtates that were any way civilized, viz. 


other kings and ſovereign princes within their domi- 
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The Egyptians an Ox, 
The Athenians | E Oul, 


The Goths LB Ja Bear, 
The Romans 8 an Eagle, 
The Franks | Lion, 
The Saxons a Horſe. 


The laſt is ſtill borne in the arms of his preſent Br;. 
tannic Majeſty. As to hereditary arms of families, 
William Cambden, Sir Henry Spelman, and other 
judicious heralds, agree, that they began no ſooher 
than towards the latter end of the 11th century, Ac. 
cording to Father Meneſtrier's opinion, a French wri. 
ter whoſe authority is of great weight in this mat. 
ter, Henry VOiſeleur (the A ez who was raiſed 
to the imperial throne of the Weſt in 920, by regula. 
ting tournaments in Germany gave occaſion to the 
eſtabliſhment of family-arms, or hereditary marks of 
honour, which undeniably are more ancient and bet— 
ter obſerved among the Germans than in any other 
nation. Moreover, this laſt author aſſerts, that with 
tournaments firſt came up coats-of-arms ; which were 
a ſort of livery, made up of ſeveral lifts, fillets, or 
narrow pieces of {tuff of divers eolours, from whence 
came the feſs, the bend, the pale, &c. which were 
the original charges of family-arms ; for they who 
never had been at tournaments, had not ſuch marks of 
diſtinction. They who inliſted themſelves in the Croi- 
ſades, took up alſo ſeveral new figures hitherto un- 
known in armoria] enſigns; ſuch as alerions, be- 
zants, eſcalop-ſhells, martlets, &c. but more particu- 
larly croſſes, of different colours for diftinRion's ſake. 
From this it may be concluded, that heraldry, like moſt 
human inventions, was inſenſibly introduced and eſta- 
bliſhed ; and that, after having been rude and unſet- 
tled for many ages, it was at laſt methodiſed, perfeR- 
ed, and fixed, by the Croiſades and tournaments, 

Theſe marks of honour are called arms, from their 
being principally and firſt worn by military mem at war 
and tournaments, who had them engraved, emboſſed, 
or depicted on ſhields, targets, banners, or other mar- 
tial inftruments. They are alſo called ce arms, 
from the cuſtom of the ancients embroidering them 
on the coats they wore over their arms, as heralds do 
to this. day. | 

Arms are diſtinguiſhed by different names, to de- 
note the cauſes of their bearing ; ſuch as, 


AR MS | 
Of Dominion, Of Patronage, 
Of Pretenſion, Of Family, 
Of Conceſſion, Of Alliance, 


Of Community, Of Succeſſion. 


Arms of dominion or ſovereignty are thoſe w_e 
emperors, kings, and ſovereign ſtates, do conan) 
bear; being, as it were, annexed to the ee er 
kingdoms, and provinces, they poſſeſs. Thus 0 
three lions are the arms of England, the fleurs: de. 
thoſe of France, &c. WES 

Arms of preter/ion are thoſe of ſuch king _—_ 


Tereditg 
arms, &c. 
— 


Chap. I. 
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or territories, to which a prince or lord has 
and which he adds to his own, ; 91.747 28 


provinces, 


by princes as a reward for ſome extraordinary ſervice. 
We read in hiſtory, that Robert Bruce, king of Scot- 
land, allowed the earl of Wintoun's anceſtor to bear, 
in his coat- armour, a crown ſupported by a ſword, to 
ſhew that he, and the clan Seaton, of which he was 
the head, ſupported his tottering crown. The late 
Queen Anne granted to Sir Cloudeſly Shovel, rear- 
admiral of Great Britain, a cheveron between two 
fleurs-de-lis in chief, and a creſcent in baſe, to denote 
three great victories he had gained; two over the 
French, and one over the Turks. | | 

Arms of- community, are thoſe of biſhoprics, cities, 
univerſities, academics, ſocieties, companies, and o- 
ther bodies corporate, 

Arms of patronage, are ſuch as governors of pro- 
vinces, lords of manors, patrons of benefices, &c. 
add to their family-arms, as a token of their ſuperio- 
rity, rights, and juriſdiction. Theſe arms have in- 
troduced into heraldry, caſtles, gates, wheels, ploughs, 
rakes, harrows, &c. 

Arms of family, or paternal-arms, are thoſe that 
belong to one particular family, that diſtinguiſh it 
from others, and which no perſon is ſuffered to aſſume 
without committing a crime, which ſovereigns have a 
right to reſtrain and puniſh, 

Arms of alliance, are thoſe which families, or pri- 
vate perſons, take up and join to their own, to denote 
the alliances they have contracted by marriage. This 
ſort of arms is either impaled, or borne in an eſcutcheor 
of pretence, by thoſe who have married heireſſes. 

Arms of ſucceſſion, are ſuch as are taken up by 
them who inherit certain eſtates, manors, &c. either 
by will, entail, or donation, and which they either 
impale or quarter with their own arms; which multi- 
plies the titles of ſome families out of neceſſity, and 
not through oſtentation, as many imagine. 

Theſe are the eight clafſes under which the divers 
ſorts of arms are generally ranged ; but there is a ſort 


which blazoners call aſumptive arms, being ſuch as 
” taken up by the caprice or fancy of upſtarts, 


ough of ever ſo mean extraction, who, being advan- 
a to a degree of fortune, aſſume them without a 
egal title. This, indeed, is a great abuſe of heral- 
J and common only in Britain, for on the conti- 
nent no ſuch practice takes place. 7 
Ve now proceed to conſider the eſſential and inte- 

gral parts of arms, which are theſe: 
The EscurTcuton, The Crarces, 

The TixcTurss, The OrxamenTs. 


ERA. 


Of the SHIELD or Escu TCHEON-. 


Taz $4214, or Eſcutcheon, is the field or ground 


Wae . 
reon are repreſented the figures that make up a 


LD RY, 


coat of arms: for theſe marks of diſtinction were « 
put on bucklers or ſhields, before they were placed Shield, Ce. 


on banners, ſtandards, flags, and coat-armourz and 
wherever they may be fixed, they are ſtill on a plane 
or ſuperficies, whoſe form reſembles a ſhield. 

Shields, in heraldry called eſcutcheons, or ſcutcheons, 


from the Latin word ſcutum, have been, and {till are,” 


of different forms, according to different times and 
nations. Amongſt ancient ſhields, ſome were almoſt 
like a horſe-ſhoe, ſuch as is repreſented by n? 1. in the 
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figure of Eſcutcheons ; others triangular, ſomewhat Plate 
rounded. at the bottom, as n® 2. The people who in- XI. IV. 


babited Meſopotamia, now called Diarbech, made uſe 
of this ſort of ſhield, which, it is thought, they had of 
the Trojans. Sometimes the ſhield was heptagonat, 
that is, had ſeven ſides, as n“ 3.— The firſt of this 
ſhape is ſaid to have been uſed by the famous triumvir 
M. Antony. That of knights- banneret was ſquare, like 
a banner, as no 4. As to modern eſcutcheons, thoſe of 
the Italians, particularly of eceleſiaſties, are generally 
oval, as n» 5. The Engliſh, French, Germans, and 
other nations, have their eſcutcheons formed diffcrent 
ways, according to the carver's or painter's fancy ; ſee 
the various examples contained from n® 6—16 of the 
figure. But the eſcutcheon of maids, widows, and of 
ſuch as are born ladies, and are married to private gen- 
tlemen, is in the form of a lozenge. See no 19— 20. 
Sir George Mackenzie mentions one Muriel, counteſs 
of Strathern, who carried her arms in a lozenge, anno 
1284, which ſhews how long we have been verſant in 
heraldry. a 5 

Armoriſts diſtinguiſh ſeveral parts or points in eſcut- 
cheons, in order to determine exactly the poſition of 
the bearings they are charged with; they are here de- 
noted by the firſt nine letters of the alphabet, ranged 
in the following manner : 


A— the dexter chief. A B C 

B the preciſe middle chief. 9 

C——the finifter chief. D | 

D—— the honour point. E 

E the feſt point. F 

the nombril point. 1 
the dexter baſe. 

H the preciſe x09 baſe. CE NR 

I the finiſter baſe. 


The knowledge of theſe points is of great import- 
ance, and ought to be well obſerved, for they are fre- 
quently occupied with ſeveral things of different kinds. 
It is neceſſary to obſerve, that the dexter · ſide of the 
eſcutcheon is oppoſite to the left hand, and the ſini- 
ſter ſide to the right hand of the perſon that looks 
On it. | 


8. H A P. II. 
Of TincTUREs, FuRs, LINES, and Dir- 
| FERENCES. 


SECT. I. Of Tinctures. 


By tin@ures is meant that variable hue of arms 
which is common both to ſhields and their bearings. 
According to the French heralds, there are but ſeven 
tinctures in armory; of which two are metals, the other 


five are colours. | 
- 'The Metals are, 
Or. 


Gold 
Silver, 5 termed 5 Argent. 
20 M2 The 


, 
> 
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' 
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The Colours are 

Azure. 
Gules. 
Vert. 


Blue, 
Red, 
Green, 
Purple, Purpurte. 
Black, Sable. 

When natural bodies, ſuch as animals, plants, cele- 


termed 


ſtisl bodies, &c. are introduced into coats of arms, 
they frequently retain their natural colours, which 1s 
expreſſed in this ſcience by the word proper. 


Beſides the five colours abovementioned, the Eng- 


liſh writers on heraldry admit two others, viz. 


Tenny. 
Sanguine. 


Orange, 


Blood - colour, | termed 


But theſe two are rarely to be found in Britiſh 
bearings. 


Theſe tinctures are repreſented in engravings and 


drawings (the invention of the ingenious Silveſter Pe- 
tra Sancta, an Italian author of the laſt century), by 


dots and lines, as in fig. ii. no 1—9g. 


Or is expreſſed by dots. 

Argent needs no mark, and is therefore plain. 

Azure, by horizontal lines. 

Gules, by perpendicular lines. 

Vert, by diagonal lines from the dexter chief to the 
ſiniſter-baſe poiots. 

Purpure, by diagonal lines from the ſiniſter - chief to 
the ne points. 

Sable, by perpendicular and horizontal lines croſſing 
each other. | ASE! 

Tenny, by diagonal lines from the ſiniſter - chief to 
_ E points, traverſed by horizontal 

nes. 

Sanguine, by lines eroſſing each other diagonally 
from dexter to finiſter, and from finiſter to dexter. 

Sir George McKenzie obſerves, that “ fome fan- 

taſtic heralds have blazoned not only by the ordi- 

nary colours and metals, but by flowers, days of 

the week, parts of a man's body, &c. and have 

been condemned for it by the heralds of all nations. 

Yet the Engliſh have ſo * owned this fancy,” (the 


moſt judicious of them, as Mr Cartwright and 
others, reprobate it as abſurd,) “ that they give it for 


cc 
40 
66 
L 


66 


a rule, that the coats of ſovereigns ſhould be bla- 
zoned by the planets, thoſe of noblemen by pre- 
cious ſtones; and have ſuited them in the manner 


here ſet down: | 
« Or Topaz Sol 
&« Argent Pearl Luna 
« Sable Diamond Saturn 
« Gules Ruby Mars 
& Azure Sapphire Jupiter 
« Vert Emerald Venus 
%% Purpure Amethyſt Mercury 
„% Tenny acinth Dragon's - head 
„% Sanguine Sardonix Dragon's-tail. 


&« But I crave leave to ſay, that theſe are but mere 
' fancies, and are likewiſe nnfit for the art, for theſe 
reaſons: 1ſt, The French (from whom the Engliſh 
derive their heraldry, not only in principles, but in 
words of the French . language,) do not only. not 
uſe theſe different ways of blazoning, but treat 
them en ridicule. 2dly, The Italian, Spaniſh, and 
Latin heralds uſe no ſuch different forms, but blazon 
by the ordinary metals and colours. 3dly, Art 


% ſhould imitate nature; and as it would be an un. 
* natural thing in common diſcourſe, not. to call red 


D RAF. 11 Chap. 


red, becauſe a prince wears it, ſo it is unnatural to 
© ule thele terms in heraldry, and it may fall out 10 
© be. very ridiculous in ſome. arms; for inſtance if 
a prince had for his arms an 4 couchant under his 
© burden gules, how ridiculous would it be to lay he 
© had an , couchant Mars? A hundred other 
© examples might be given; but it is enough to (ay 
& that this is to confound colours with charges, and 
© the things that are borne with colours. 4thly, It 
„ makes. the art unpleaſant, and deters gentlemen 
« from ſtudying it, and ſtrangers from underflanding 
„ what our heraldry is; nor could the arms of our 
„ princes and nobility be tranſlated in this diſguiſe 
“ into Latin or any other language. But that which 
* convinces moſt that this is an error is, becauſe it 
© makes that great rule unneceſſary, whereby colour 
% cannot be put upon colour, nor metal upon meta]; 
„ but this cannot hold but where metals and colours 
«© are expreſſed,” 

The Engliſh heralds give different names to the 
roundlet (u 10), according to its colour, Thus, if 
it is 5 


Or, ? Bexani. 
Argent, Plate. 
Azure, | | Hurt, 
Gules, b Torteau. 
Vert, it is called a 4 Pomey. 
'Purpure, | _ I | Golpe. 
Sable, Pellet. 
Tenny, Orange. 
Sanguine, Guze. 


The French, and all other nations, do not admit 
ſuch a multiplicity of names to this figure; but call 
them Bezants, after an ancient. coin ſtruck at Con- 
ſtantinople, once Byzantium, if they are Or and Tor- 
teaux; if of any other tiucture, expreſſing the ſame. 


SECT. II. Of Furs. 


Fuss repreſent the hairy ſkin of certain beaſts, pre- 
pared for the doublings or linings of robes and gar- 
ments of ſtate: and as ſhields were anciently covered 
with furred ſkins,. they are therefore uſed in heraldry 
not only for the linings of the mantles, and other or- 
naments of the ſhields, but alſo in the coats of arms 
themſelves. 

There are three different kinds in general uſe, viz. Plue 


1. Ermine; which is a field argent, powdered with CXLI. 


black ſpots, their tails terminating in three hairs. (Fig 
ii. no 11.) | | 

2. Counter-ermine, where the field is fable, and the 
powdering white. (no 12.) L | | 

3. Vair (no 15.), which is expreſſed by blue and 
white ſkins, cut into the forms of little bells, ranged in 
rows oppolite to each other, the baſe of the white 
ones being always next to that of the blue ones- 
Vair is uſually of fix rows; if there be more or fewer, 
the number ought to be expreſſed; and if the colours 
are different from thoſe abovementioned, they mu 
likewiſe be expreſſed. 88 

The Engliſh multiply the furs, as well as the name 
of the tinctures, though no other nation has adopt 
ſuch varieties. Thus they give us, 5 

1. White, which is the natural colour of the nr f 


— 


bn nnn 


Lins. but it is uſed on no other occalion but in the deſcrip- wavy, as much as if the one bore a croſs and the other 
„mes. 
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ll, 


Furs, 


os of mantles-: -*-_ a ſaltier. 
" Ermines, which is the ſame with contra-ermine. 


7rminois ; the field is Or, the powdering Sable, 
2 =_ For the uſe of this fur Guillim — Bara, 
. 14. but no ſuch fur is to be found in Bara. 

4. Pean; the ficld is Sable, the powdering Or, 
n® 14.) The French uſe no ſuch term; but they call 
all furs or doublings de- pannes, or pennes, which term 
has poſſibly given riſe to this miſtake, and many 
others, in thoſe who do not underſtand the French 

age. 
a 5 Erminites the ſame as Ermine, with the addi- 
tion of a red hair on each fide of the black. Sir Geo. 
Mackenzie calls theſe diſtinctions “ but fancies, for 
« Erminites ſignifies properly little Ermines.” 

6. Counter-vair; when the bells of the ſame tinc- 
ture are placed baſe againſt baſe, and point againſt 
point, (no 16.). 2 ee 

7. Potent: counter- potent, anciently called Vairy- 
cuppy, as when the field is filled with crutches or po- 
tents counter-placed, (nꝰ 17.). 

It may not be improper to obſerve, that the uſe of 
the tinctures took its riſe from the ſeveral colours 
uſed by warriors whillt they were in the army, which 
8. de Petra Sancta proves by many citations. And 
becauſe it was the cuſtom to embroider gold and filver 
on (ilk, or ſilk on cloth of gold and filver, the heralds 
did therefore appoint, that-in imitation of the clothes 
ſo embroidered, colour ſhould never be uſed upon co- 
lour, nor metal upon metal. 


SECT. III. Of the Lines uſed in the Parting of 
Fields. 


EsCUTCHEONS are either of one tincture, or more 
than one: thoſe that are of one only, that is, when 
ſome metal, colour, or fur, is ſpread all over the ſur- 
face or field, ſuch a tincture is faid to be predominant. 
But in ſuch as have on them more than one, as moſt 
have, the field is divided by lines, which, according to 
their divers forms, receive various names. 

Lines may be either ſtraight or crooked. Straight 
lines are carried evenly through the eſcutcheon ; and 
are of four different kinds, viz. a perpendicular line, | ; 
a horizontal, —; a diagonal dexter, J; a diagonal fi- 
niſter, /. 

Crooked lines are thoſe which are carried unevenly 
through the eſcutcheon with riſing and falling. French 
armoriſts reckon 11 different ſorts of them ; Guillim 
admits of ſeven only; but there are 14 diftin& kinds, 
the figures and names of which are as in fig. i. (a), 
1 1-14. viz. | 

1, The engrailed. 2. The invected. 3. The wavy. 
4. The embattled, or crenelle. 5. The nebule. 6. The 
raguly. 7. The indented. 8. The dancette. 9. The 

ove-tail, 10. The grafted. 11. The embattled a- 
ronde. 12. The battled embattled. 13. The patee 
= dove-tail, 14. Champaine. 

The principal reaſon why lines are thus uſed in he- 
raldry, is to difference bearings which would be other- 
Wiſe the ſame; for an eſcutcheon charged with a chief 
engrailed, differs from one charged with. a chief 


breadth. 


As the forementioned lines ſerve to divide the field, 
it muſt be obſerved, that if the diviſion conſiſts of two 
equal parts made by the perpendicular-line, it is called 
parted per pale; by the horizontal-line, parted per fest; 
by the diagonal-dexter, parted per bend; by the dia- 
gonal-ſimiſter, parted per bend-/iniſter ; examples of 
which will be given in the ſequel of this treatiſe. 

If a held is divided into four equal parts by any of 
theſe lines, it is ſaid to be quartered, which may be 
done two ways, viz. | 

uartered or parted per cro/7 ; which is made by a 
perpendicular and horizontal line, which, eroſſing each 
other at the centre of the field, divide it into four equal 
parts called guarters. See Plate CXLIV. under fig. i. (a). 

Quartered or parted per ſaltier; which is made by 
two diagonal lines, dexter and finiſter, that croſs one 
another in the centre of the field, and likewiſe divide it- 
into four equal parts. Tbid. 

The eſcutcheon is ſometimes divided into a greater 


- number of parts, in order to place in it the arms of the 


ſeveral families to which one is allied; and in this caſe 
it is called a gencalggical atchievement. Theſe diviſions. 
may conſiſt of » 8, 12, and 16, quarters, [as under fig i. 
(4.)] and even ſometimes of 20, 32, 64, and upwards; 
there being examples of ſuch diviſions frequently exhi- 
bited at pompovs funerals. An extraordinary inſtance 
of this kind was lately exhibited at the pompous funeral 
of the late worthy viſcounteſs Townſhend, whoſe corps 
was brought from Dublin caſtle in Ireland, to Rain» 
ham-hall in Norfolk, one of the principal tenants on 
horſeback carrying before the hearſe a genealogical 
banner, containing the quarterings of his lordſhip's and 
her ladyſhip's family, to the amount of upwards of 160 
coats. Sir George Booth, the preſent rector of the 
valuable living of Aſhton under Line, bears fix diſtinct 
coats-of-arms in his ſhield, viz. thoſe for Booth, Bar- 
ton, Venables, Mountfort, Aſhton, Egerton; and has 
befides a right to 37 other coats: but Sir William 
Dugdale very juſtly objects to ſo many arms being 
cluſtered together in one ſhield or banner, on account 
of the difficulty of diſcerning and knowing aſunder one 
coat-of-arms from another. 


SECT. IV. Of the Differences of Coat 5-of+ Arms. 


ARmMoRISTS have invented divers differences, or cha- 
racteriſtical marks, whereby bearers of the ſame coat- 
of. arms are diſtinguiſhed each from others, and their 
nearneſs to the principal bearer demonſtrated. Ac- 
cording to J. Guillim, theſe differences are to be conſi- 
dered either as ancient or modern. 


AxrmT., I. Of Anxcitxt DiFFERENCES.. 


Tuos he calls ancient differences conſiſt in Bor- 
dures (A); which is a bearing that goes all round, and 
parallel to the boundary of the eſcutcheon, in form of 
a hem, and always contains a fifth part of the field in 
Bordures were uſed in ancient times for the 
diſtinguiſhing not only of one nation or tribe from ano- 
ther, but alſo to note a diverſity between particular 
perſons deſcended of one family and from the ſame 

Parents. 


4) Bordures are ſtill introduced into Engliſh coats- of- arma, but for particular reaſons, which heralds can beſt ex- 


Plain, Th 
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ey are by the French frequently taken for a principal figure, and numbered among the reſt of the ordi- 
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; parents. This diſtinction, however, was not expreſsly 
Differences. ſignified by unvariable marks; nor were bordures al- 


ways appropriated to denote the different degrees of 
conſanguinity : for, as Sir Henry Spelman obſerves in 
his Aſpilogia, p. 140, ancient heralds, being fond of 
perſpicuous differences, often inverted the paternal 
tincture, or ſometimes inſerted another charge in the 
eſcutcheon, ſuch as bends, croſlets, cantons, or the like; 
which irregularity has, I ſuppoſe, induced modern ar- 
moriſts to invent and make uſe of others.“ 

There are bordures of different forms and tinctures, 
as in the examples, fig. iii. 

Ne 1. is “ Sable, a Bordure Argent ;” borne by the 
right hon. Sackville Tufton, Earl of Thanet.— When a 
bordure is plain, you are not to mention it, as it is al- 
ways underſtood ſo in heraldry, though it be not ex- 
preſſed; but if it has any other form, you are to ſig- 
nify it. | | 

2. © Gules, a Bordure engrailed Argent ;” borne 

by the right hon. Charles Gray, lord Gray.— This is 
called engrailed, from the French word engr#le, which 
ſignifies a thing the hail has fallen upon and broken 
off the edges, * it with little ſemicircles ſtruck 
out of it. 
3. Gules, a Bordure engrailed Or;“ borne by the 
right hon. George Talbot, earl of Sbrewſbury.— Vou 
muſt obſerve, that, in a bordure or ordinary formed 
of theſe lines, the points are repreſented on all ſides to- 
wards the field, and the ſemicircles turned towards the 
bordure or ordinary. 

4. Argent, a Bordure invected Azure.” — This 
is quite contrary to the laſt; for, as the other turns its 
points from the bordure into the field, ſo contrarywiſe 
this does, by the inverſion of the points from the field 


into the bordure. Such a arge, or any other formed 


of theſe lines, is ſeldom to 
coats-of-arms. 

5. „Gules, à Bordure indented Argent.” —The 
word indented requires very little explanation, the ſig- 
nification being obvious to all perſons, from its figure, 
which is compoſed of tracts reſembling teeth, called in 
Latin dentes. 

6. © Azure, a Bordure Ermine.“ 

7. „Vert, a Bordure Vair.” 

8. « Ermine, a Bordure compony, or gobony, Or 
and Sable.” — This is ſo termed from its being com- 
poſed of ſmall and equal pieces. J. Guillim calls this 
bordure gobonated, which implies the ſame meaning; 
but the word being obſolete, is not uſed by modern 
heralds. 

9. © Quarterly, Azure and Gules, a Bordure com- 
pony Argent and Azure” borne by his grace Henry 
Somerſet, duke of Beaufort, &c. 

10. Azure, a Bordure counter-compony Argent 
and Gules.” —Obſzrve, that the counter-compony does 
always conſiſt of two tracts, and no more. 

11. Or, a Bordure checky Argent and Sable.“ 
'This has a great reſemblance with the laſt bordure, 
having only one tract more; therefore you muſt take 
care, before you blazon, to number them, or elſe you 
may eaſily err in taking the one for the other. 

12. * Gules, a Bordure Argent charged with eight 
Trefoils flipped proper, that is, Vert.” — All nations 

_ uſe few terms in blazoning bordures ; but Engliſh ar- 


moriſts, in order, poſſibly, to raiſe the dignity of this 


e met with in Engliſh 


, 
| | + on, Cp. U. 
ſcience, have perplexed it, and rendered it unintelligibſe 4, 
to all foreigners, by introducing into it ſ. Aidle Aniey 

— g into it ſeveral myſtical Diffcreus 
names, among which may be reckoned the following —— 
ones, viz. They call a bordure, if charged with ei by 
plants, fruits, flowers, or leaves, verdoy of ſuch ye e. 
tables; or enaluron of ſuch birds, enurny of beck, 
perfiew of furs, and entoyre of inanimate things of 
what kind ſoever, 

13. © Gules on a Bordure Azure, eight Stars Or.” 

14. * Argent, a Bordure compony of the laſt and 
Guies, the firſt charged with Roſes of the ſecond 
barbed and ſeeded proper.” — This bordure is bone 
by his grace Charles Lennox, duke of Richmond, gc, 

15. Ermine, within a Bordure engrailed Gyles ;” 
the coat-of- arms of the right hon. Henry- Benedict 
Barnewall, viſcount Kingſland, &c. of Ireland, —Thiz 
ancient and noble family is of French extraction, and 
allied to the dukes of Little-Bretagne, where the name 
continues ſtill in great repute, 

16.“ Argent, a Bordure Sable charged with eight 
Beſants;“ borne by the right hon. 
lord Ranelagh, of Ireland. 

17. © Party per pale Argent and Gules, a Bordure 
charged with eight Eſcalops counterchanged ;” the 
coat-of-arms of the right hon. William Maule, earl of 
Panmure, &c. of Ireland. This very ancient family 
is originally French, and derives its ſurname from 
the town and lordſhip of Maule in Normandy, where 
the ſame arms are ſtill to be ſeen in the pariſh-church, 

18. Azure, a Bordure quarterly, the firſt and 
fourth Ermine, the ſecond and third counter-compony 
Argent and Azure.” 

19. © Purpme, a Bordure compony Or and Gules, 
each of the laſt charged with a Beſant.” 

20. * Quarterly Or and Gules, within a Bordure 
Vert, charged with eight Eſcalops Or.“ 

We ſhall conclude this head with obſerving, that 2 
bordure is never of metal upon metal, and ſeldom of 
colour upon colour, but rather of the tincture which 
the principal bearing or charge is of, Thus Sir — 
Dalziel of Glenae, whoſe predeceſſor was a younger 
brother of the noble family of Carnwath, has, withia 
a Bordure Argent, the paternal coat of the ancient 
name of Dalziel, viz. “ Sable, a hanged man with his 
arms extended, Argent;” formerly they carried him 
hanging on a gallows. This bearing, though ſo very 
ſingular for a coat-of-arms, was given as a reward to 
one of the anceſtors of the late Robert Dalziel, carl of 
Carnwath, to perpetuate the memory of a brave and 
hazardous exploit performed in taking down from a 

allows the body of a favourite and near relation ot 

(2564 Kenneth II. hung up by the Picts, which ſtory 

is thus related by Alexander Niſbet: © The king being 

exceedingly grieved that the body of his minion and 
kinſman ſhould be ſo diſgracefully treated, he proffered 

a great reward to any of his ſubje&s who would ao 

venture to reſcue his corpſe from the diſgrace his cru 

enemies had unjuſtly put upon it: but when none 

would undertake this hazardous enterpriſe, at laſt a 

valorous gentleman came and ſaid to the king, Dalzelh 

which ſignifies, 4 I dare; and he did actually _ 
form that noble exploit to the king's ſatisfaction mn 

his own immortal honour, and in memory of it 112 

the aforeſaid remarkable bearing; and afterwards 4 

poſterity took the word Dalaiel for their ſurname, = 
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; tation of it, I dare, continues even to this 
— RE ths motto of that noble family.“ : We can 
49.8 no better proof of the truth of this tradition than 
this, that the heads of this ancient family have, for 
mary ages, carefully retained this bearing without auy 


altcration or addition. 
Axrt. 2. Of Moptern DirFEREXCES. 


Tur modern differences, which the En liſh have 
adopted, not only for the diſtinguiſhing of ſons iſſued 
out of one family, but alſo to denote the difference ond 
ſobordinate degrees in each houſe from the original 


anceſtors, are nine, VIZ. 


For the heir or firſt ſon, the Label. 2d ſon, the 
Creſcent. zd ſon, the Mullet. 4th fon, the Martlet. 
5th ſon, the Annulet. th ſon, the Flower-Ce-Juce. 
-th ſon, the Roſe. 8th = the Croſs-moline. gth 

he Double Quater-to1l. 
"I theſe EO. the fx ſons of Thomas Beau- 
champ, the 15th earl of Warwick, who died in the 
34th year of king Edward III. are diſtinguiſhed in an 
Id window of the church of St Mary at Warwick ; 
ſo that elthough they are called modern differences, 
their uſage with the Engliſh is ancient. : 

It muſt be obſerved, that, of all the forementioned 
marks of diſtinction, none but the label is affixed on 
the coats-of-arms belonging to any of the royal family ; 
which the introducers of this peculiarity have, how- 
ever, thought proper to difference by additional pen- 
dants and diſlinct charges on them. 

As to the diſt inction to be made in the arms of the 
offspring belonging to each of the above-mentioned 
brothers, it is expreſſed by figures on the top and 
margin of the table contained in fig. iv. For inſtance, 
The heir or firſt ſon of the ſecond houſe, beareth a 
creſcent charged with a label during his father's life 
only. The ſecond ſon of the ſecond houſe, a creſcent 
charged with another creſcent. The third ſon of the 
ſecond houſe, a creſcent charged with a mullet. The 
fourth ſon of the ſecond houſe, a creſcent charged 
with a martlet. The fifth ſon of the ſecond houſe, a 
creſcent charged with an annulet. The ſixth ſon of 
the ſecond houſe, a creſcent charged with a flower- 
de- luce; and ſo on of the other ſons, taking care to 
have them of a different tincture. 

Ia what part of the eſcutcheon theſe differences 
ſhould be borne is not certain; for Guillim, Morgan, 
and others, give us many different examples of their 
potion, The honour-point would be the propereſt 
place, if the arms would admit of it ; but that is not 


always the caſe, as that part may be charged with 


{ome figure in the paternal coat, which cannot with 
propriety receive the difference. There are inſtances 
Where theſe are borne as perfect coats of arms, as the 


examples ſubjoined to the Table of Houſes ſuffi- 


ciently ſhew, which are to be blazoned thus: 

The firſt is „ Azure, a Label argent.” — When 
ſuch a label is borne as a difference, the pendants, ac- 
cording to G. Leigh, ſignify that he is but the third 
E the dexter pendant referring to his father, 
8 ſiniſter to his mother, and the middle one to him- 
The ſecond is „ Argent, a Label of five points 
zure;” borne by the name of Hentington. If a 


l ; 
abel las more or leſs than three pendants or points, 


were formerly 


by the name of Lucy.—The reaſon G. Leigh aſſigns 
for the ſecond ſon's having a creſcent for a difference, 
is to ſhow that he ſhould increaſe the family by adding 
to it riches and reputation. 

The fourth is “ Argent, a Mullet Sable, on a 
Chief Azure, a Fleur-de-lis Or ;”” borne by the name 
of Rogers, in Glouceſterſhire. — A mullet or ſpur was 
appointed for the third ſon's difference, as the laſt- 
mentioned author ſays, to ſhew that he ſhould follow 
chivalry. 

The fifth is “ Azure, a Fleur-de-lis Argent ;” 
borne by the Right hon. Henry Digby, baron Dig- 
by of Geafhil, in King's county, Ireland. 

Theſe few examples, among many more that might 
be given, demonſtrate the impropriety of adopting 
theſe modern differences, as they are called, for marks 
of cadency to diſtingviſh the different branches of a 
family: for it is impoſſible to diftinguiſh the uncle or 
grand-uncle, from the nephew or grand-nephew, if 
each of them are ſecond, third, or fourth ſons; and 
in the courſe of ſucceſſion theſe differences would mul- 
tiply to ſuch a number, that it would be impoſlible to 
delineate them diſtinctly in moſt caſes. But as they 
are given by moſt of the Engliſh writers on heraldry, 
though no foreign nation ufes them, it was thought 
proper to inſert them here. 

Siſters, except of the blood-royal, have no other 
mark of difference in their coats-of-arms, but the form 
of the eſcutcheon, (as obſerved before) ; therefore they 
are permitted to bear the arms of their father, even as 
the eldeſt ſon does after his father's deceaſe. The reaſon 
of which is by Guillim ſaid to be, that when they are 
married, they loſe their ſurname, and receive that of 
their huſbands. 

Next to theſe diminutions G. Leigh, ]. Gaillim, 
and after them Dr Harris in his Lexicon Technicum, 
ſet forth at large divers figures, which they pretend, 
added to the coats of ſuch as were to 
be puniſhed and branded for cowardice, fornication, 
fander, adultery, treaſon, or murder, for which they 
give them the name of abatements of honour ; but as 
they produce but one inftance of ſuch whimſical bear 
ings, we have not inſerted them here. Beſides, arms, 
being marks of honour, they cannot admit of any note 
of infamy; nor would anybody now-a-days bear 
them, if they were ſo branded. It is true, a man 
may be degraded for divers crimes, particularly high 


treaſon ; but in ſuch caſes the eſcutcheon 1s reverled, 


trod upon, and torn in pieces, to denote a total ex- 
tinction and ſuppreſſion of the honour and dignity of 
the perſon to whom it belonged. 


G 
Of the CHARGES. 


ArxmonrisTs call a charge whatſoever is contained 
in the field, whether it occupy the whole, or only a 
part thereof. All charges are diſtinguiſhed by the 
names of honourable ordinaries, ſub-ordinaries, and 
common charges. | 

Honourable ordinaries, the principal charges in 
heraldry, are made of lines only, which, according to 


3587 
they are to be expreſſed as in the foregoing example. Modern 
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Honourable their diſpoſition and form, receive different names. 


Ordinarlcs. 


— — 


Sub-ordinaries are ancient heraldric figures fre- 


quently uſed in coats. of- arms, and which are diltin- 


guiſhed by terms appropriated to each of them. 
Common charges are compoſed of natural, artifi- 
cial, and even chimerical things, ſuch as planets, 


creatures, vegetables, inſtruments, &c. 


Plate 
. 


SECT. I. Of Honourable Ordinaries. 
Taz moſt judicious armoriſts admit only of nine 


honourable ordinarics, viz. 


The Chief The Bar 
The Pale The Cheveron 
The Bend | The Croſs 
The Bend ſiniſter and 

The Feſs The Saltier. 


Of theſe, but fx have diminutives, which are called 
as follows: That of the chief is a #/{et « The pale has 
a pallet and endorſes; the bend, a bendlet, coſt, and 
ribband « The beud-finifter has the ſcarpe and bdton ; 
the bar, the c/o/et and barulet ; the cheveron a chev- 
ronel and couple-cloſe. All which ſhall be treated of in 


order. : 


AxrrT. I. Of the Cunizte. 


Tus chief is an ordinary determined by an hori- 
zontal line, which, if it is of any other form but 
ſtraight, muſt be expreſſed. It is placed in the upper 
part of the eſcutcheon, and containeth in depth the 
third part of the field. Its diminutive is a fillet, the 
content of which is not to exceed one fourth of the 
chief, and ſtandeth in the loweſt part thereof. This 
ordinary is ſubject to be charged with variety of fi- 
gures; and may be indented, wavy, nebule, &c. as in 
the examples, fig. v. 

Ne x. is Gr, a Chief indented Azure ;' borne 
by the right hon. Edmund Butler, viſcount Mount- 
garret, &c. of the kingdom of Ireland. This great 
and illuſtrious family of the Butlers, ſo renowned for 
the many valiant and loyal perſons it has produced, 
is deſcended from the ancient counts of Brion in Nor- 
mandy; but fince king Henry II. conferred the of- 
fice of chief butler of Ireland upon one of the family, 
he and his ſucceſſors have aſſumed the name of Butler, 

2. Azure a Chief engrailed Or.” 

3. © Argent, a Chief invected Vert.“ 
4. „ Vert, a Chief undy Or.” 
5. © Azure, a Chief nebule Argent.” 

6. “ Or, a Chief checky Azure and Argent.“ 

7, © Ermine, a Chief quarterly Or and Gules ;” 
borne by the name of Peckham. | 

8.“ Argent, a Chief Sable, in the lower part 
thereof a Fillet of the Field.” 

9. * Azure, fretty Argent, a Chief Or ;” horne 
by the right hon. Hayes St Leger, viſcount Do- 
neraile, &c. of the county of Cork in Ireland. This 
ancient and noble family is of French extraction; and 
is deſcended from Sir Robert Sent Legere, knight, 
who, in 1066, accompanied William duke of Nor- 
mandy in his expedition into England; and the fa- 
mily have a tradition, that he, with his own hand, 
{upported the ſaid duke when he quitted the ſhip to 
land in Suſſex. 

10. “ Argent, on a Chief engrailed Azure, a 
— paſſant Or 3” borne by the name of Bid- 
good. 
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1t. © Argent, on a Chief Gules, two 8 
Or; “ borne So the right hon. John St "rr 
St John of Bletſhoe, &c. Of this ancient famil 
which derive their ſurname from a place called S 2 
in Normandy, was John de St John, Eſq. whö ha- 
ving a principal employment in the army of the Nor- 
man duke, attended him 1n his expedition into Eng. 
land. 8 

12. * Argent, on a Chief Vert, two Spears 
erect of the Field, the points imbrued Gale, * n 
by the Right Hon. George Brodrick, Viſcount Mia. 
dleton, &c. of the kingdom of Ireland. This family 
is lineally deſcended from George de Brodrick, who 
came into England in the reign of William II. 

13. * Or, on a Chief Sable, three Efcalops of the 
field,” for the name of Graham; and borne quartered 
in the arms of his Grace William Graham, duke, mar- 
quis, and earl of Montroſe, Sc. with Argent three 

oſes Gules. According to the Scots writers, this great 
and noble family is deſcended from the renowned Greme 
or Grame, who, in the year 404, was general of kin 
Fergus II. 's, army, and, in 420, forced his way chrooph 
the wall built by the Romans between the rivers 
Forth and Clyde to keep out the Scots from moleſt- 
ing them in their poſſeſſions, and the ſaid breach has 
ever fince been called Grame's dike. 

14. Argent, on a Chief indented. Gules, three 
Croſſes pattee of the Field; borne by the right hon. 
John Perceval, earl of Egmont, &c. 'This very ancient 
and noble family is ſuppoſed, from circumſtances little 
ſhort of poſitive proof, to have ſprung from a younger 
branch of the ſovereign dukes of Bretagne in France, 
of the ſame name. They were tranſplanted into Nor- 
mandy before the conqueſt, poſſeſſed of great eſtates 
and power, and inveſted with the office ot chief butler. 
Upon the Norman invaſion, two of this family came 
over into England with the Conqueror, from one of 
which the deſcent of the preſent earl of Egmont is de- 
duced by the cleareſt and moſt indiſputable proofs of 
hiſtorians and records. 

15. Azure, on a Chief indented Or, three Spur- 
revels Gules;** borne by the right hon. Charles Moore, 
car] of Drogheda, c. of the kingdom of Ireland, 
This noble family, which is of French extraction, came 
into England ſoon after the conqueſt, and made their 
firſt — in the manor of Moore - court, in the coun- 
ty of Kent. 

16. Ermine, on a Chief indented Azure, three 
ducal coronets Or ;?? borne by the name of Lytton. 

17. Azure, on a Chief Or, three Martlets Gules,” 
for the name of Wray; and borne by Sir Cecil Wray, 
Bart. of Lincolnſhire. 

18. + Ermine, on a Chief Gules; five Lozenges of 
the firſt; borne by the name of Dixin. 

19. Argent, fretty Gules, on a Chief of the ſe- 
cond, three Leopard's Faces Or;?” borne by the right 
hon. Henry Liddel, lord Ravenſworth. This noble 
lord is deſcended from the ancient lords of Liddle- 
caſtle, in the county of Durham, where they have been 
proprietors of great-coal-mines time out of mind. , 

20. Ermine, a Chief party per pale Azure ad 
Or; on the dexter the Sun in its ſplendor, on the 
liniſter a Croſs pattee Gules.” The arms of the bi 
ſhopric of Raphoe, in the kingdom of Ireland. 
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Ar. II. Of the Pare. 


r Pale is an ordinary, conſiſting of two perpen- 
me lines drawn from the top to the baſe of the E- 
ſentcheon, and contains the third middle part of the 
bold. Its diminutives are, The pallet, which is the half 
of the pale; and the endorſe, which is the fourth part 
of a pale. This ordinary and the pallet may receive 
any charge, but the endorſe ſhould not be charged. 
he endorſe, beſides, is never uſed, according to J. 
Leigh, but to accompany the pale in pairs, as cotices 
do the bend; but Sir John Ferne is of a different opi- 
7 1. „ Gules, a Pale Or;” by the name of Grand- 
Fr. . . 
N « Party per Pale Argent and Gules, a Pale 
erchanged.“ ; | 

as} 2 a Pale between two Endorſes Gules.“ 

4. „ Party per Pale, 1/, Paly of fix Argent and 
Sable, 24, Azure;? borne by the name of Trenchard. 

| as Paly of fix Or and Azure.“ 101 br! 

6. Argent, three Pallets undy Sable;“ by the 
name of Downes. RO ; | 

7. „ Party per Pale, Argent and Gules;” borne by 
the right hon. John Waldegrave, earl Waldegrave, &c. 
This noble earl is deſcended from John de Walde- 
grave, who was ſheriff of London in the year 1205, in 
the ſeventh year of King John. [= 6.80 180 = 

8, « Party per Pale indented, Or and Gvles ;” 
borne by the right hon: Thomas Bermingham, baron 
of Athenry, in the kingdom of Ireland. Of this an- 
cient and noble family, which are of Engliſh extrac- 
tion, and took their name from the town of Berming- 
ham in the county of Warwick, was William de Ber- 
mingham, who was poſſeſſed of the town of that name 
in the reign of Henry TI. which continued in that fa- 
mily till the reign ef Henry VIII. 1210 

9. «„ Qarterly per Pale dove- tail, Gules and Or;“ 
borne by the right hon. Thomas Bromley, lord Mont- 
fort, xc. This noble lord is maternally deſcended 
from Sir Walter Bromleghe, of Bromleghe, in the 
county of Stafford, who flouriſhed in the reign of king 
John, Sir Thomas Bromley, another of his lordſhip's 
auceſtors, was conſtituted lord high chancellor of 
England, 21 Elizabeth; in which poſt he died, 29 E- 
lizabeth. 1 | 

10.“ Argent, a Pale flory counterflory Sable.” 

I1. © Argent, a Pale lozengy Sable ;” borne by 


the name of Savage. 


12. Argent, a Pale indented Vert;“ borne by 
the name of Dixon. 

13. © Argent, on a Pale engrailed Sable, three 
Creſcents Or ;” borne by the name of A/Þley. 

14. © Ermine, on a Pale engrailed azure, three 
Lion's Heads couped Or ;” borne by the name of A- 
very. 

15. © Vert, on a Pale radiant Or, a Lion ram- 
pant Sable ?“ borne by the right hon. James O*Hara, 
lord Tyrawley, &c. in the kingdom of Ireland. This 
noble lord is deſcended from Mileſius king of Spain, 
by his eldeſt ſon Hiberius, who, with his brother He- 
rcmon, eſtabliſhed a colony in Ireland. Sir Charles 
O'Hara, father to the preſent lord, was created baron 
yawley by queen Anne, Jan. 10. 1706, being at 


2 * a lieutenant-general, and colonel of the 
or. V. 


of T 


. 


royal regiment of fuſileers: and the next year wies Of the 


made general in Spain, where this ſon, lord James, was 
wounded at the battle of Almanza. 

16. Azure, a Pallet Argent.” 

17. * Vert, an Endorſe Or.“ 

18. Argent, on two Pallets Sable, ſix Croſs- 
eroſlets fitchy Or ;?* borne by the name of Beturnes, of 
the county of Salop, 

19. * Argent, two Endorſes Gules, in Chief three 
Mullets Sable ;'” borne by the name of Vautort. 

20. Azure, on a Pale walled with three pieces on 
each ſide Or, an Endorſe Sable;” borne by the name 
of Sublet de Noyers, a family of diſtinction in France. 


Ar. III. 


Tus Bend is an ordinary formed by two diagonal 
lines, drawn from the dexter-chief to the finiſter-baſe ; 
and contains the fifth part of the field in breadth, if un- 
charged; but if charged, then the third. Its diminu— 
tives are, The bendlet, which is the half ofa bend; the 
coſt or cotice, when two of them accompany a bend, 
which is the fourth part of a bend; and the riband, the 
moiety of a coſt, or the eighth part of the field. 

There is alfo the bend-fnifter, which is of the ſame 
breadth as the bend, but drawn the contrary way: this 
is ſubdivided into a ſcarpe, which is the half of the 
bend, and into a baton, which is the fourth part of 
the bend, but does not extend itſelf to the extremi- 
ties of the field, there being part of it ſeen at both 
ends. See the examples, fig. vii. 


Of the Bexp and BrnpD-s1x1sTER, 


Ex. 1.“ Argent, a Bend wavy Sable ;” borne by Plate 
the right hon. John Wallop, earl of Portſmouth, &c. XL. VI. 


This noble earl is deſcended from the Wallops of Hamp- 

ſhire, a Saxon family, who were poſſeſſed of lands 
to a conſiderable value in the county at the time of the 
conqueſt, | 

2. „ Checky Or, and Azure, a Bend Ermine;“ 
borne by the right hon. John Ward, viſcount Dudley 
and Ward, &c. The anceſtors of this noble lord were 
anciently of the county of Norfolk, of which was Si- 
mon Ward, who had large poſſeſſions in the reign of 
Edward I. and was in France and Scotland in the 
reigns of king Edward IT. and III. 

3. Azure, a Bend engrailed Argent, between 
two Cotices Or;” borne by the right hon. Matthew 
Forteſcne, lord Forteſcue, as alſo by the right hon. 
Hugh Forteſcue- Aland, baron Forteſcue, in the king- 
dom of Ireland, this laſt nobleman bearing a creſcent 
in his arms for difference. The family of Forteſcue is 
deſcended from Sir Richard le Forte, a perſon of ex- 
traordinary ſtrength and courage, who accompanied 
William duke of Normandy in his invaſion of Eng- 
land; and bearing a ſtrong ſhield before the duke, at 
the battle of Haſtings, had three horſes killed under 
him, and from that ſignal event the name and motto 
of the family were aſſumed; for the Latin word /cu- 
tum, or the old French word eſcue (a ſhield) being ad- 
ded to forte (ſtrong), compoſe their name; and the 
motto is, Forte ſcutum ſalus ducum. 

4. ** Sable, a Bend Argent between two Cotices 
indented Or;“ borne by the name of French. | 

5. * Paly of fix Or and Sable, a Bend counter- 
changed ;” borne by the right hon. Frederick Calvert, 
baron Baltimore. 'The original of this family is from 
an ancient and noble houſe of that ſurname in the earl- 
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dom of Flanders, whereof Sir George Calvert, knight, 


Bend, &c. among other honourable employments, was ſecretary 


of ilate to king James I. by whom he was created a 
baron, Feb. 20. 1624, and from whom he had a grant 
to him, and his heirs, of the province of Maryland and 
Avalon in America. 

6. Party per Bend crenelle Argent and Gules;“ 
borne by the right hon. Edmund Boyle, earl of Cork 
and Orrery, &c. in the kingdom of Ireland. This 
noble lord is ſaid to be deſcended from Sir Philip 
Boyle, a knight of Arragon, who, in the reign of 
king Henry VI. tilted at a tournament with Sir Jo- 
feph Alley, knight of the Garter. 

7. Argent, three Bendlets enhanſed Gules,” 
as the Engliſh expreſs it, but the phraſe enhanſed 
is uſed by no other nation. The proper blazon of 
this arms is, Parted per bend, 1ſt bendy of fix gules, 
and argent; 2d of the laſt. Borne by the right hon. 
William Byron, lord Byron. From Doomſday- book 
it appears, that this family was poſſeſſed of numerous 
manors and lands in the reign of the Conqueror; and 
that Sir John Byron, one of his lordſhip's anceſtors, 
attended king Edward III. in his wars in France. 

8. „ Ermine, a Bend voided Gules;*” borne by the 
name of Jreton. 

„ Argent three Bendlets wavy Azure ;” borne 


by the name of Wilbraham. 


10. * Bendy of fix pieces Argent and Azure”. Ob- 
ſerve, that when the ſhield is filled with an equal num- 
ber of bendlets of metal and colour, it is called bendy ; 
but if the number of them is unequal, they are to be 
blazoned by the name bendlets, and their number ſpe- 
cified. 

11. „ Party per Bend Azure and Argent, two 
Bendlets engrailed counterchanged”; borne by the 
name of Frenes. 

12. © Quarterly, Or and Gules, a Bend over-all 
Vair;” borne by his grace Lionel Cranfield Sackville, 
duke of Dorſet and earl of Middleſex, &c. The an- 
ceſtors of this family were lords of the town and ſeig- 
niory of Sackville in Normandy, and came over with 
the Conqueror when he invaded England in 1066. 

13. Gules on a Bend Argent, three Trefoils 
ſlipped proper ;”” borne by the right hon. George Wil- 
liam Hervey, carl of Briftol, &c. This noble lord 
derives his pedigree from Robert Fitz- Hervey, a 
younger ſon of Hervey duke of Orleans, who came 
over from France with William the Conqueror. 

14. Argent, on a bend Gules cotiſed Sable, 
three pairs of Wings conjoined of the firſt;“ borne 
by the right hon. Richard Wingfield, viſcount Powers- 
court, in the kingdom of Ireland. This noble lord 
is denominated from the manor of Wingfield in Suf- 
folk, where they had a ſeat before the Norman con- 
queſt, called Wingfield- caſtle. 

15. + Gulcs, on a Bend contre Ermine cotiſed Or, 
three Boars Heads couped m_— “ borne by the 
right hon. George Edgcumbe, lord Edgcumbe, &c. 
'The anceſtors of this noble Jord received their name 
from the manor of Edgcumbe in Devonſhire. One 


of this lord's anceſtors was Sir Richard Edgcumbe, 
who came over to England with the earl of Rich- 
mond, having a great ſhare in the victory he obtained 
over king Richard III. at Boſworth, by which the 
earl made his way to the throne of England, 


& © & © 


16. Argent, a Bend-finifter Gules,” 

17. © Or, a Bendlet Gules.” 

18. © Argent, a Ribband Gules.—The name 
this berths] ecpellouadh well with its 3 
wa long and narrow, which is the mape of a rib. 

and. 

19, © Azure, a Scarpe Or,” — This bearing, ag 
Guillim obſerves, is that kind of ornament called 
now a-days a Scarf, which is uſed by officers on 
duty, and uſually worn after the ſame manner, 

20. This contains three Batons, The firſt i 
compony ermine and azure ; ſet over the royal arms 
for his grace William Fitzroy duke of Cleveland. The 
ſecond is compony argent and azure; ſet over the royal 
arms, for his grace Auguſtus Henry Fitzroy, duke of 
Grafton. The third is Gules, charged with three 
roſes argent, ſeeded and barbed proper; ſet over the 
royal arms, for his grace George Beauclerk, duke of 
St Albans. The grandfathers of theſe noble dukes 
being natural ſons of king Charles II. is what entitles 
them to the royal arms, it 4 | 


Ax r. IV. Of the Frss and Bax. 


THe Feſs is an ordinary which is produced by two 
parallel lines drawn horizontally acroſs the centre of 
the field, and contains in breadth the third part there- 
of. Some Engliſh writers ſay it has no diminutive, 
for the bar is a diſtin ordinary of itſelf, | 

The Bar, according to their definition, is formed of 
two lines, and contains but the fifth part of the field: 
which is not the only thing wherein it differs from 
the feſs ; for there may be more than one in an eſcut- 
cheon, placed in different parts thereof, whereas the. 
feſs is limited to the centre-point ;. but in this the 
French differ from them. The bar has two diminutives: 
the barulet, which contains the half of the bar; and 
the cloſet, which is 'the half of the barulet. When 
the ſhield contains a number of bars of metal and co- 
lour alternate, of even number, that is called barry of 
ſo many pieces, expreſſing their number. See the 
examples, Fig. viii. , | 

Ne 1. is © Argent, a Feſs indented Sable ;” borne Plate 


by the right hon. John Weſt, earl Delawarr, &c. This C 


noble family is deſcended: from the Weſts, a great 
family in the weſt of England; but in the reign of 
Edward II. they appear to have been leized 
of manors and lands in the eounty of Warwick. 
Sir Thomas de Weſt, knight, one of his lord. 
ſhip's anceſtors, being at the battle of Creſſy, and 
there taking John the French king priſoner, had 
granted him, for that remarkable action, an augmen- 
tation to his atchievement, viz. a crampette or, di- 
ſtinguiſhed by the chape of a ſword in the middle ; 
the chape being given him by the ſaid king, as an 
acknowledgment of his becoming his priſoner : hit 
cognizance was a roſe parted per pale, argent, and 
gules; which two badges are ſtil] borne in the at- 
chievement of the preſent lord Delawarr. 5 

2. « Argent, a Feſs wreathed Azure and Gules ; 
borne by the right hon. John Carmichael, earl of 
Hyadford. Of this ancient family, which is {aid to 
aſſume their ſurname from the lands of Carmichael, 
in the county of Lanark, in Scotland, where they 
{till have their chief ſeat, was Sir John Carmichael, 


: g 5 the 
who accompanied Archibald, earl of Doog'ts, ace 
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rhe Feſs aſſiſtance of Charles VI. of France, againſt the Eng- 


III. 1 


liſh; and ſignalizing his valour at the battle of Baug- 
hey in April 1421, aad breaking his ſpear-when the 
French aud Scots got the victory, had thereupon ad- 
ded to bis paternal coat, a dexter arm holding a 
broken ſpear, which is now the creſt of the family. 

3. Party per Feſs Or and Argent, a Feſs nebule 
Gules;“ borne by the name of Ante/hed. 

4. © Party per Feſs indented Or and Azure z” 
borne by the name of Saunders. 


n Checky Or and Azure on a Feſs Gules, a 


Creſcent argent for difference ;?” Lorne by the right 
hon. Hugh Clifford, lord Clifford, of 'Chudley. This 
noble lord is deſcended from Walter de Clifford, of 
Clifford- caſtle, in the county of Hereford, who came 
over into England with the Conqueror; of which fa- 
mily was fair Roſamond, miſtreſs to king Henry II. 

6. Argent on a Feſs Azure three Lozenges 
Or ;” borne by the right hon. Baß Fielding; earl 
of Denbigh and Deſmond, &c. This noble earl is 
deſcended from the earls of Hapſburg, in Germany. 
Geoffrey ear] of Hapſburg, being oppreſſed by Ro- 
dolph emperor of Germany, came over into Eng- 
land, and one of his ſons ſerved king Henry III. in 
his wars, whoſe anceſtors laying claim to the territo- 
ries of Lauffenburg and Rhin-Filding, in Germany, 
he took the name of Fielding. 

7, „ Or, on a Feſs Gules, three Fleur - de · lis of the 
firſt ;” borne by the name of Lennard. This is in the 
firlt and fourth quarters of the right hon. Thomas 
Barret Lennard lord Dacre's arms. 7 


8. Ermine, on a Feſs Gules, a Lion paſſant Or;” 


borne by the right hon. John Proby, baron Carys- 
fort, &c. in the kingdom of Ireland. 

9. “ Sable, a Feſs Ermine, between three Creſ- 
cents Or ;” borne by the right hon. George- William 
Coventry, ear] of Coventry, &c. This noble earl is 
delcended from John Coventry, a native of the city of 
Coventry, and afterwards mercer and lord mayor of 
London, in the reign of Henry V.; from whom 


deſcended Thomas Coventry, one of the juſtices of 


the court of common-pleas, in the reign of queen 
Elizabeth; whoſe ſon Thomas was recorder of Lon- 
don, and afterwards lord keeper of the great ſeal in the 
the reign of king Charles I. 


* 10. Sable, a Feſs checky, Or and Azure, be- 


tween three Beſants ;” borne by the right hon. Ridge- 
way Pitt, earl and baron of Londonderry, &c. Of 
this noble family, which were anciently of Bandfort, 
in the county of Dorſet, was Thomas Pitt, eſq; who, 
in the reign of Queen Anne, was made governor of fort 
St George in the Ealt Indies, where he reſided many 
years, and purchaſed a diamond, which he ſold tothe 
king of France for 125,000]. Sterling, weighing 136 
carats, and commonly known at this day by the name 
of Pitt's diamond. 

11. © Or, on a Feſs Sable, between three Muſco- 
Ducks proper, a Roſe of the Field “ borne by the 
_ hon, Jobn Bateman, viſcount Bateman, &c. Of 
. 5 family, which was anciently ſeated at Haleſ- 
hay ave St Omers in Flanders, was Giles Bate- 
5 eſq; whoſe ſon was a merchant of London, and 
was ather to Sir James Bateman, knight, who, in 
10 5 was choſen member of parliament for Ilcheſter 

- county of Somerſet, and re- choſen iu 1713. 
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12. * Sable, on a Feſs Argent, between three The Fiſs 


Leopards paſſant guardant Or, three Eſcalops Gules;“ and Bar. 


borne by the right hon. Wills Hill, earl of Hillſbo- 
rough, &c, Of this family, which, in the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth, were of note in the county of Downe, 
was Sir Moſes Hill, who, during O'Neile's rebellion, 
was one of thoſe gentlemen who aſſociated under the 
earl of Eſſex to ſuppreſs it; and afterwards ſerved un- 
der Arthur, lord Chicheſter, lord deputy, and by 
king James I. was appointed provoſt- marſhal of the 
whole province of Ulſter in Ireland. 

13. © Gules, two Bars Or;” borne by the right 
hon. Simon Harcourt, earl of Harcourt, &c. This 
noble earl is deſcended from the Harcourts of Norman- 
dy, who took their name from a place called Harcourt, 
in that province, where the family uſually reſided. 
Gervaiſe, count de Harcourt, with his two ſons Jef- 


frey and Arnold, came over with the conqueror, when 


he invaded England, in 1066. 

14. Ermine, two Bars Gules;“ borne by the 
right hon. Thomas Nugent, earl of Weltmeaih, and 
baron Delvin. | : 

15. Argent, two Bars indented Sable ;? borne 
by the right hon. Godart Giokle, earl of Athlone. 
Godart, who was the firſt earl, was deſcended of a 
very ancient family in the united provinces of Holland, 
where he was baron de Reede and Ginkle, &c. In 
1691, he was a licutenant-general of king William's 
forces in Ireland; where, in June the ſame year, he took 
Ballymore for the Engliſh ; and, in July following, the 
Iriſh town of Athlone, which laſt exploit is one of the 
greateſt recorded in hiſtory, 

16. Argent, three Bars gemels Gules ;” borne 
by the right hon. Richard Barry, earl of Barrymore, 
&c. This noble family, who have been renowned for 
their loyalty and valour, are ſaid to derive their ſur- 
name from the iſland of Barry, in the county of Gla- 
morgan, in Wales; and from their riches and eſtates 
have been called by the people Barrymore, or the 
Great Barry. ; 

17. „Or, a Feſs-couped Gules, between two Lions 
paſſant Sable;“ borne by the right hon. Samuel Ma- 
ſham, lord Maſham, &c. This noble lord is deſcend- 
ed from Sir John Maſham, who flouriſhed in the reign 
of king Henry VI. and was buried at Thorneham, 
in the county of Suffolk, in 1455. 

18. Argent, a Lion rampant guardant Gules, 


debruiſed by a Fels Azure, between three Etoiles iſ- 


ſuing out of as many Creſcents of the ſecond;“ borne 
by the right hon. Robert Dillon, earl of Roſcom- 


mon, &c. in the kingdom of Ireland. This noble + 


family is derived from Logan, ſurnamed Dilune or 
Delion, which ſignifies brave and valiant, to whom the 
duke of Aquitaine gave his daughter in marriage, in 
whoſe right, after her father's death, he became prince 
and ſovereign of Aquitaine, which continued in his 
poſterity el Henry II. married Alionora, daughter 
and heir to William V. duke of Aquitaine, and about 
1172 obtained that principality by ſuperior force ; 
and, to prevent any diſturbance, brought Sir Henry 
Delion or Dillon, and his brother Thomas, then in- 
fauts, to England, their father being ſlain. 

19. Or, two Bars Azure, a Chief quarterly of 
the ſecond and Gules, the iſt and 4th charged each 
with two Fleur-de-lis of France; the 2d and zd with 
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ing the third part of its breadth. 


. 
a Lion of England ;” borne by his grace John Man- 


This chief was anciently Gules ;-and the charge there- 
on is an honorary augmentation, ſhewing his grace's 
deſcent from the blood royal of king Edward IV. 

20. Barry of ten pieces Argent and Azure, over 
all ſix Eſcutcheons; 3, 2, 1, Sable, each charged 
with a Lion rampant of the firſt, armed, and lan- 
gued Gules, a Creſcent for difference ;”? borne by the 
right hon. James Cecil, earl of Saliſbury, &c. This 
noble earl is deſcended from the famous Milliam Ct cit 
lord Burleigh, ſtateſman in the reigns of Edward VI. 
and Elizabeth. This great man left two ſons, Thomas 
and Robert, who were both made earls in one day, 
May 4. 1603. Robert, the younger ſon, anceſ- 
tor of the preſent noble lord, was created earl of 
Saliſbury in the morning ; and Thomas, the eldeſt, 
earl of Exeter in the afternoon. 


Ar. V. Of the Curveron. 


Tur Cheveron, which repreſents two rafters of a 
houſe well jointed together, or a pair of compaſſes 
half open, takes vp the fifth part of the field with the 
Engliſh, but the French give it the third. Its dimi- 
nutives are, The cheveronel, which contains the half of 
a cheveron; and the couple-cloſe, which is the half 
of a cheveronel, that is, its breadth is but the fourth 
part of a cheveron. Leigh obſerves, that this laſt 
diminutive is never borne but in pairs, or with a che- 
veron between two of them. The French have but 
one diminution of this ordinary called Ezaye, contain- 

Examples of cheverons are given in fig. ix. viz. 

I. © Argent, a Cheveron Gules between three 
Torteaux ;** borne by the right hon. Bennet Sher- 
rard, earl of Harborough, &. This noble ear] is 
lineally deſcended from Scherard, who was poſſeſſed 
of manors and lands to a great value in the counties 
of Cheſhire and Lancaſhire in the reign of William 
the Conqueror. Geoffrey, another of this earl's an- 
ceſtors, was three times ſheriff of Rutlandſhire, in the 
reigns of king Edward IV. and king Richard IIT. 

2. Sable, a Cheveron between three Etoiles Ar- 
gent ;“ borne by the right hon. Marmaduke Lang- 
dale, lord Langdale. This noble lord is deſcended 
from the Langdales of Yorkſhire, who reſided at the 
town of Langdale, from whenee they took their name, 
in the reign of king John; but bis anceſtor, who 
makes the greateſt figure in hiſtory, is Sir Marma- 
duke Langdale, who raiſed forces in the north of Eng- 
land in defence of king Charles I. was victorious in 
numberleſs battles and fieges, and when his Majeſty, 
by the united forces of England and Scotland, was at 
length overpowered, he attended king Charles II. in 
his exile, and returned to England with his Majeſty 
at the reſtoration. 

3. „ Sable, a Cheveron between three Leopards 
Heads Or;“ borne by the right hon. William Went- 
worth, earl of Strafford, &c. All genealogiſts agree, 
that the name of Venlavorth is of Saxon original, and 
taken from the manor of Wentworth in Yorkſhire, 
where, in the reign of William the Conqueror, lived 
49. "pp de Wenteworde, as it is ſpelt in doomſday- 
book. 

4. Argent, a Cheveron between three Grif- 
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fons paſſant Sable, a Creſcent for diJcrence;” borne Of thi 

by the right hon. Heneage Finch, earl of Ailesforg Cha 
Ke. This family is deſcended from Herbert Fitz. J 
Herbert, earl of Pembroke, and chamberlain to kin 

Henry I. They took the name of Finch in the reigh 
of king Edward I. One of the anceſtors of the pre. 
ſent earl was the right hon. Heneage Finch, earl of 
Nottingham, who was conſtituted lord high-chancg. 
lor of England in 1675; and lord high-ſteward on the 
trials of Philip earl of Pembroke, and William viſcount 
Stafford, in 1680. | 

5. Azure, a Cheveron Ermine, between three 
Eſcalops Argent ;” borne by the right hon. George 
Townſhend, viſcount Townſhend, &c, This family 
18 of Norman extraction, and came into England a- 
bout the time of the conqueſt. Charles, lord viſcount 
Townſhend, grandfather of the preſent viſcount, was 
appointed principal ſecretary of ſtate in the reign of 
king George I. in 1720, and continued ſo to the end 
of his majeſty's reigu; when, upon reſigning the ſeals, 
they were returned to him again by his late majeſty 
king George II. who continued him in that honour- 
able office to the year 1730. 

6. Azure, a Chereron between three Mullets 
Or ;*” borne by the right hon. John Chetwind, viſ- 
count Chetwind, &c. of the kingdom of Ireland. Of 
this family, which hath been of great antiquity in the 
county of Salop, taking their ſurname; from Chetwynd 
in that county, was Adam de Chetwynd, who married 
Agnes daughter of John lord Lovel, baron of Dock- 
inges, and lord of Minſter Lovel in Oxfordſhire; and 
by her had iſſue Sir John de Chetwynd, who, in the 
37th of Henry III. had a charter of free-warren thro' 
all his demeſne in the counties of Salop, Stafford, and 
Warwick. is b-# 

7. „Argent, aCheveron Gules, between three ſquare 
Buckles Sable ;?? borne by the right hon. Matthew 
Ducie-Morton, lord Ducie, &c This noble lord is 
deſcended from the Ducies in Normandy. After they 
came into England, king Edward I. conferred on 
them the lordſhip of Morton in Staffordſhire, and ſe- 
veral other lordſhips and manors, which the family en- 
joyed for many years. Sir Robert Ducie, one of his 
lordſhip's anceſtors, was lord- mayor of London in the 
reign of king Charles I. and though he lent his ma- 
jeſty L. 80,000, which was loſt by the king's being 
driven out of London, he died, however, worth 
L. 400,000. | 

8. © Argent, a Cheveron Checky Gules, and of 
the Field, between three Bugle-horns ſtrung Sable, 
2 of the ſecond ;** borne by the right hon. 

ord Hugh Semple, lord Semple. The principal fa 
mily of this name was Semple of Elliotiton in Ren- 
frew, where they had large poſſeſſions and offices, as 
ſtewards and bailiffs under the family of Stewart, pro- 
prietors of that county before they came to the crown- 
The ſirſt lord Semple was Sir Robert, who, being much 
in favour with king James IV. was by him creat 
lord Semple in 1489. 

„Argent, a Cheveron engrailed between three 
Lions paſſant Sable ;” borne by the right hon. and = 
reverend Philip Smithe, viſcount Strangford. One o 
this lord's anceſtors was Joha Smithe, efq ; who _ 
quired a conſiderable eſtate whilſt he was farmer of the 
cuſtoms in the reign of Henry VIII. He left Len 
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whe ſons, John and Sir Thomas, which laſt was ſent am- 

Keron- baſſador by king James I. to the empreſs of Ruſſia. 
10. „ Quarterly Argent and Azure, a Cheveron 
engrailed counter-changed ;” borne by the name of 
Chamber. a 
11. “ Party per Cheveron engrailed Gules and Ar- 
ent, three Talbots Heads eraſed counter-changed ;” 
me by the right hon. Anthony Duncombe, lord 
Feyerſham, &c. His lordſhip is deſcended from the 
Duncombes of Barley-end in Buckinghamſhire. Sir 
Charles Duncombe, uncle to the preſent lord, was 
lord-mayor of London in 1709; and this novleman was 
created lord Feverſham and baron of Dowton in Wilt- 

ire, June 23, 1744. | 

oy 1 Paly of . Argent and Gules, on a Che- 
veron Azure, three Croſs-croſlets Or ;”” borne by the 
right hon. George Carpenter, baron Carpenter, of Kil- 
laghy in Ireland. This aneient and noble family are of 
great antiquity in the county of Hereford, and have 
teen lords of the manor of the Home in the pariſh 
of Delwyn, near Weobly, for above 300 years. George, 
the firſt lord Carpenter, was ſs created May 4. 1719. 
13. Azure, on a Cheveron Or, between three 
Beſants, a Bay Leaf Proper;“ borne by the right 
hon. James Hope, earl of Hopeton, &c. This noble 
family is deſcended from Henry Hope, a native of 
Holland, who, about two centuries ago, came over 
and ſettled in Scotland. Charles Hope, eſq ; father 
of the preſent earl, was created an earl-by queen Anne, 
April 15. 1703. ; 
14. „Vert, on a Cheveron between three Unicorns 
Heads eraſed Argent, horned and maned Or, three 
Mullets Sable ;” borne by the name of Ker, being the 
1ſt and 4th quarters in the arms of his grace John Ker, 
duke of Roxburgh, &c. This ancient family is ſaid 
to come from Normandy. John Ker, marquis of 
Beaumont and Cesford, the firſt duke of Roxburgh, 
was ſo created April 27. 1707. 

15. Azure, on a Cheveron Or, between three 
Bears Heads couped Argent, muzzled Gules, a Roe- 
buck's Head eraſed, between two Hands holding 
Daggers all proper 3” borne by the right hon. Do- 
nald Mackay, lord Reay. This family is ſaid to de- 
rwe their deſcent from Alexander, a younger ſon of 
Ochonacker, who, about the end of the twelfth cen- 
tury, came from Ireland ; and the fourth in deſcent 
from him was Donald of Strathnavern, whoſe ſon was 
named Y More: and from him began the ſurname 
of Mac I, Mackie, or Mackay. Donald, the firſt 
lord of this family, was created baronet in 1625, and 
on June 20. 1628, was created baron Reay of the 
county of Caithneſs, by Charles I. 

16.“ Ermine, on a Cheveron Azure, three Foxes 
Heads eraſed Or, and in a Canton of the ſecond a 
Veur.de-lis of the third ;” borne by the right hon. 
Stephen Fox, earl of Ilcheſter, &c. Of the family 
of Fox there have been many perſons of note living in 
the counties of Dorſet, Somerſet, Wilts, and Hants, 
particularly Richard Fox, biſhop of Wincheſter. His 
ordſnip was created lord Ilcheſter and baron Strange- 
ways, May 11. 1741, 14 Geo. II. and earl of Ilche- 
er in June 1756. | 
. * „Or, two Cheveronels Gules;“ borne by the 
N John Monſon, lord Monſon. This noble 
"214 18 deſcended from Joha Monſon, who flouriſhed in 
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the reign of king Edward III. from whom deſcended Of 
another John, who attended king Henry V. in his the Croſs. 
wars in France. Sir John Monſon, bart. father of 

the preſent lord, was created lord Monſon, May 28, 

1728. 

18. Or, on a Feſs, between two Cheveronels 
Sable, three Croſs- croſlets of the firſt ;”* borne by the 
right hon. George Walpole, earl of Orford, &c. This 
family took their name from Walpole in Norfolk, 
where they reſided before the conqueſt. Sir Robert 
Walpole was, in king George II.'s reign, elected 
knight of the garter in 1726, and created earl of Or- 
ford, February 9. 1741-2. 

19. Azure, three Cheveronels interlaced Or, 
and a Chief of the laſt 3?” borne by the name of Fitz- 
Hugh. 

« 19. Argent, three Cheveronels Gules, in Chief a 
Label Azure;” borne by the right hon. William 
Wildman Barrington, viſcount Barrington, &c. This 
family is of Norman extraction; in which duchy, whilſt 
it continued annexed to the Engliſh crown, there were 
to be ſeen the remains of a caitle bearing the name of 
Chute or Shute, and formerly in the family, with o- 
ther monuments in ſeveral towns of that dutchy. John 
Shute, the late viſcount Barrington, was in 1708 made 
a commiſſioner of the cuſtoms, and ſucceeded to the 
eſtates of Francis Barrington, Eſq; and of John Wild- 
man of the county of Berks, who made him their heir; 
and, in purſuance of the will of the former, he took 
the name and arms of Barrington. On June 11, 1720, 
he was created viſcount Barrington, with a reverſio- 


8 grant of the office of maſter of the rolls in Ire- 
and. 


Ar. VI. Of the Cross. 


Taz Croſs is an ordinary formed by the meeting of 
two perpendicular with two horizontal lines in the 
feſs-point, where they make four right-angles; the 
lines are not drawn throughout, but diſcontinued the 
breadth of the ordinary, which takes up only the fifth 
part of the field when not charged ; but if charged, 
then. the third. It is borne as well engrailed, in- 
dented, &c. as plain. 

There is ſo great a variety of crofſes uſed in he- 
raldry, that it would be a very difficult taſk to treat 
of them all. Guillim has mentioned 39 different ſorts; 
De la Columbiere, 72; Leigh, 46; and Upton declares 
he dares not aſcertain all the various croſſes borne in 
arms, for that they are almoſt innumerable: there- 
fore, as all their forms cannot be expeed here, we 
will ouly take notice of ſuch as are moſt commonly 
ſeen at preſent in coats-of-arms. See Fig. x. 

The firſt is“ Quarterly, Ermine and Azure, a plate 
Croſs Or;“ borne by his grace Thomas Oſborne duke CXLVI. 
of Leeds, &c. This noble duke is deſcended from 
the honourable family of the Oſbornes of Aſhford, in 
the county of Kent; Sir Thomas Oſborne, the grand- 
father to the preſent duke, was advanced to the peer- 
age by king Charles II. | 

2. „Gules, a Croſs engrailed Argent, a Lozenge 
in the dexter- chief of the — borne by the right 


hon. Edward Leigh, lord Leigh. This family took 

their ſurname from the town of High-Leigh in Che- 

ſhire, where they reſided before the Norman Conqueſt. 

Sir Thomas Leigh, the firſt lord of this family, _ 
create 
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. 
created baron Leigh of Stonely, by king Charles I. 


the Croſs. on July t, 1643. 


3. © Gules, a Croſs Argent fretty Azure;“ borne 
by. the right hon. Nicholas Taaffe, viſcount Taaffe, of 
Corran, &c, in Ireland. Of this noble and ancient 
family was Richard Taaffe, who lived in 1282; as in 
1306 did John Taaffe, who was archbiſhop of Ar- 
magh ; and, in 1479, the order of the Garter being 
eſtabliſhed in Ireland, Sir Nicholas Taaffe was one of 
the firſt members; and John, his ſon and heir, was 
created a baron and viſcount by Charles I. Auguſt 1, 
1628. | 

4. © Sable, a Croſs raguly Or;” borne by the name 
of Stoway. 

5. © Argent, on a Croſs Sable a Leopard's-face 
Or;” borne by his grace Henry Brydges duke of 
Chandos, &c. The anceſtors of this noble family took 
their name from the city of Bruges in Flanders; and 
one of them came over with William the Conqueror, 


and had a conſiderable ſhare in the victory obtained 


near Haſtings in Suſſex, 1066. James, the father of 
the preſent duke, was created viſcount Wilton and 


earl of Caernarvon, October 19, 1714; and marquis 


of Cearnarvon and duke of Chandos, 30, 1719. 

6. „ Or, on a Croſs Sable, a patriarchal Croſs of 
the Field;” borne by the right hon. Thomas Veſey, 
baron of Knapton in the kingdom of Ireland. The 
truly noble family of Veſcey or Veſey, derives its ori- 
gin from Charles the Great, king of France, and em- 
peror of the weſt, who died at Aix-la-Chapelle in 
Germany, Jan. 28, 814. His lordſhip's father was 
created a peer April 10, 1750. 

7. „ Argent, on a Croſs Gules, five Eſcalops Or;“ 
borne by the right hon, William Villiers earl of Jer- 
fey, &. This noble earl is deſcended from the fa- 
mily of Villiers in Normandy, ſome whom came over 
to England with the Conqueror ; ſeveral manors and 
lands in England being ſoon after granted to Pagan 
de Villiers, one of this earl's anceſtors. The firſt peer 
of this family was created a baron and viſcount, March 
20, 1690. f 
8. „ Sable, on a Croſs within a Bordure engrailed 
Or, five Pellets;” borne by the right hon. Francis 
Greville, earl of Brooke and Warwick, &c. The an- 


ceſtors of this noble family are of Norman extraction, 


and came over with William the Conqueror, who con- 
ferred manors and land on them in England, of a con- 
ſiderable value; and at length they obtained the go- 
vernment of the caſtle of Warwick, the preſent ſeat of 
the family. Sir Fulke, the firſt peer of this family, 
was created baron Brooke by king James I. Jan. g, 
1620. | 

9. Argent, a Croſs botonny Sable;“ borne by the 
name of V inauood. 
10. * Or, a Croſs- eroſlet Gules;“ borne by the name 
of Taddington. | 

11. Azure, a Croſs potent fitchy Or.” This en- 
fign is ſaid to have been borne by Ethelred king of 
the Weſt- Saxons; and croſſes of this ſort are frequently 
met with in coats-of-arms. | 
12. © Party per pale, Gules and Argent; a Croſs 
potent quadrate in the centre, between four Croſſes pat- 
tee counter-changed;“ the arms of the epiſcopal ſee 
of Litchfield and Coventry. This ſee was originally 
axed at Litchfield; from thence removed to Cheſter, 


county of Stafford, except two pariſhes ; all Derby. the Cy 


1689. 
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and from both to Coventry. It contains the whole Ne 


ſhire; the better part of -Warwickſhire, and near half 
Shropſhire ; divided into the four archdeaconries of 
Coventry, Stafford, Derby, and Salop. The pariſheg 
are 557 in number; but, including chapels, they a. 
mount to 643. | | 

13- © Azure, a Croſs moline Argent ;” borne by 
his grace William Henry Bentick, duke of Portland, 
&c. This noble duke 1s deſcended from a very an- 
cient and diſtinguiſhed family in the United Provinces 
of Holland, of which was William Bentick, Eſq. who, 
in his youth was page of honour to William priace of 
Orange, afterwards William III. king of Great Bri. 
tain, and, on the acceſſion of William and his con- 
ſort, was made groom of the ftole, privy-purſe to 
his majeſty, licutenant-general of his majeſty's ar- 
my, &c. and alſo created baron of Cirenceſter, vil. 
count Woodſtock, and earl of Portland, April 19, 


14. Argent, a Croſs patonce Sable ;”' borne by 
the name of Rice. | 

15. * Sable, a Croſs. patee Argent; borne by 
the name of Mapleſden. 

16. Azure, a Croſs flowery Or;“ borne by the 
name of Cheney.—This is ſaid to have alſo been the 
arms of Edwine, the firſt Chriſtian king of Northum- 
berland, | 

17. Argent, fix Croſs croſlets fitchy 3, 2, 1, 
Sable, on a Chief Azure, two Mullets pierced Or;“ 
borne by his grace Henry Clinton, duke of New- 
caſtle, &. This noble family is deſcended from Jef- 
frey de Clinton, lord chamberlaia and treaſurer to 
king Henry I. grandſon to William de Tankerville, 
chamberlain of Normandy ; from whom deſcended 
William de Clinton, chief juſtice of Cheſter, governor 
of Dover caſtle, lord Warden of the king's foreſts 
ſouth of Trent. Edward, lord Clinton, another of 
this noble earl's anceſtors, was conſtituted lord high- 
admiral of England for life, in the reign of queen 
Elizabeth, who created him earl of Lincoln, May 4. 
1572. 

18. « Gules, a Cheveron between ten Croſſes pa- 
tee, fix above and four below, Argent; borne by the 
right hon. Frederick- Auguſtus Berkely, earl of Ber- 
keley, &c. This noble family is deſcended from Ro- 
bert Fitz- Harding, who obtained a grant of Berke 
ley- caſtle in Glouceſterſhire, which the family Kill in. 
herits, and from whence they obtained the ſurname of 
Berkeley, from Henry duke of Normandy, afterwares 
king of England; the ſaid Robert Fitz - Hardirg 
was deſcended from the royal line of the kings ot 
Denmark. 9 

19. Azure, three Mullets Or, accompanied with 
ſeven Croſs-croſlets fitchy Argent, three in Chief, ove 
in Feſs, two in Flanks, and the laſt in Baſe;“ borne 
by the right hon. James Somerville, lord Somerville. 
The firſt of this name on record is Sir Walter de 
Somerville, lord of Wichnore, in the county of Stef. 
ford, who came to England with William the Con- 
queror. About the beginning of the reign of 6x 
William, in 1170, the Somervilles were poſſeſſed of à 
fair eſtate in the county of Lanark and elſewhere. - 

20. „ Gules, three Croſſes recercelce, voided Or, 


LE watts dread ww þ 
a Chief vairy ermine aud contre ermine;“ _—— 
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Galtier- by de Broke. 


the right hon. John-Peyto Verney, baron Willough- 
This noble lord is deſcended from 
William de Vernai, who flouriſhed in the reign of 


king Henry I. 1419. | 
Ar. VII. Of the Sarrtitsr, _ | 
Tar Saltier, which is formed by the bend and bend; 


Gniſter croſſing each other in right angles, as the in- 


terlecting of the pale and feſs forms the croſs, con- 


tains the fifth part of the field, but if charged then 
the third. In Scotland, this ordinary is frequently 
called a St Andrew's croſs. It may, like the others, 
be borne engrailed, wavy, &c. as alſo between charges 
or charged with any thing. See examples, fig. xi. 

Ne 1. is © Argent, a Saltier Gules ;** borne by 
his grace James Fitz-Gerald, duke of Leinſter, &c. 
This noble lord is deſcended fromOtho, or Other, a rich 
and powerful lord in the time of king Alfred, de- 
ſcended from the dukes of 'Tuſcany ; who paſſing from 
Florence into Normandy, and thence into England, 
there the family flouriſhed, until Richard Strongbow, 
earl of Pembroke, their kinſman, engaged them to 
partake in his expedition to Ircland, in which Mau- 
rice Fitz- Gerald embarked, and was one of the prin- 
cipal conquerors of that kingdom, for which he was 
rewarded with a great eſtate in lands in the province of 
Leinſter, and particularly the barony of Offaley, and 
the caſtle of Wicklow; and died, covered with ho- 
nours, in the year 1177, 24 Henry II. 

2. © Gules, a Saltier Argent, between twelve 
Croſs croſtets Or ;'* borne by the right hon. Other- 
Lewis Windſor Hickman, earl of Plymouth, &c. 
This noble earl is deſcended from Robert Fitz- Hick- 
man, lord of the manor of Bloxham, Oxfordſhire, in 
the 56 Hen. III. 1272; and he is maternally de- 
ſcended from the noble family of the Windſors, who 
were barons of the realm at the time af the conqueſt. 

2. © Vert, a Saltier wavy Ermine;”* borne by the 
name of Nateman of Beckford, in Glouceſterſhire. 

4. Ermine, a Saltier counter-compony Or and 
Gules;? borne by the name of Ulm/ton. 

5. © Argent, a Saltier Azure with a Bezant in 
the centre ;”? borne by the right hon. Philip Yorke, 
earl of Hardwicke, &c. He was in October 1733 
conſtituted lord chief-juftice of the king's bench, and 
November 23, in the fame year, created baron Hard- 
wicke of Hardwicke. 

6. “ Argent on a Saltier Gules an Eſcallop Or;“ 
the arms of the biſhoprick of Rocheſter This Dio- 


ceſe, the leaſt in England, comprehends only a ſmall - 


part of Kent, in which there are 150 churches and 
chapels and the two pariſhes in Iſelham in Cam- 
bridgeſhire, and Frekenham in Suffolk. It has only 
one archdeacon, that of Rocheſter. For many years 
it was in the immediate patronage of the archbiſhop 
of Canterbury, 

7. © Party per Saltier, Azure and Argent, on a 
daltier Gules a Creſcent of the ſecond for difference ;*” 
Juartered by the right hon. William Hall Gage, viſ- 
count Gage, of Caſtle-Iſland in Ireland. This noble 
h is of Norman extraction, and derives deſcent from 
Na or Gage, who attended William I. in his ex- 
pe "mon to England; and, after the conqueſt thereof, 
Th varded with large grants of lands in the foreſt 

can, and county of Glouceſter, near which foreſt 
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he fixed his reſidence, by building a ſeat at Clerenwell, 
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Or 


in the ſame place where the houſe of Gage now ſtands ; the Saltier. 


he alſo built a great houſe in the town of Cirenceſter, 
at which place he died, and was buried in the abbey 
there. Sir Thowas Gage, the eighth baronet, and fa- 
ther to the preſent lord Gage, was created baron of 
Caltle- Bar, and viſcount Gage, 1721. 

8. “ Gules, on a Saltier Argent, a Roſe of the firſt 
barbed and ſeeded proper ;?” borne by the right hon. 


_ George Neville, lord Abergavenny, premier baron of 


Evgland. 

9. Or, on a Saltier Azure, nine Lozenges of 
the firſt;”” the paternal arms of the right hon. John 
Dalrymple, earl of Stair, '&c. Of this family, which 
took their ſurname from the bareny of Dalrymple, ly- 
ing on the river Dun in Ayrſhire, Scotland, was Adam 
de Dalrymple, who lived in the reign of Alexander III. 
10. „Argent, on a Saltier engrailed Sable, nine 
Annulets Or;“ borne by the name of Leak. 

11. Gules, a Saltier between four Creſcents Or;“ 
borne as the 2d and 3d quarters in the coat-of-arms 
of the right hon. Charles Kinvaird, lord Kinnaird. 
George Kinnaird, eſq; one of the preſent lord's an- 
ceſtors, being of great ſervice to king Charles II. du- 
ring the uſurpation of Oliver Cromwell, he was by that 
prince, at his reſtoration, made one of the privy-coun- 
cil; and December 28. 1682, created a baron. 

12, « Argent, a Saltier engrailed between four Ro- 
ſes Gules,” for Lennox; and borne as iſt and 4th 
quarters in the coat-of-arms of the right hon. Francis. 
Napier, lord Napier. This family is ſaid to be de- 
ſcended from the ancient thanes or ſtewards of Len- 
nox in Scotland, but took their ſurname of Napier 
from the following event. King David II. in his wars. 
with the Engliſh, about the year 1344, convocating 
his ſubjects to battle, the earl of Lennox ſent his ſe- 
cond ſon Donald, with ſuch forces as his duty obliged 
him ; and, coming to an engagement, where the Scots 
gave ground, this Donald, taking his father's ſtandard 
from the bearer, and valiantly charging the enemy with 
the Lennox men, the fortune of the battle changed, 
and they obtained the victory; whereupon every one 
advancing, and reporting their acts, as the cuſtom was, 
the king declared they had all behaved valiantly, but 
that there was one among them who had za pier, that 
is, no equal; upon which the ſaid Donald took the 


name of Napier, and had, in reward for his good ſer- 


vices, the lands of Gosfield, and other eſtates in the 
county of Fife. 

13. Gules, a Saltier Or, ſurmounted of another 
Vert,” for the name of Andrews ; and borne by Sir 
William Andrews, bart. of Denton in Northampton 
ſhire, who is deſcended from Sir Robert Andrews of 
Normandy, knight, who came into England with Wil- 
liam the Conqueror. Sir William Andrews, the firſt 
baronet of this family, was created December 11, 
1641. 

14. Azure, a Saltier quarterly quartered Or and 
Argent.” The arms of the epiſcopal ſee of Bath and 
Wells.—The dioceſe of Bath and Wells contains all 
Somerſetſhire, except a few churches in Briſtol, And 
in it there are three archdeaconries, viz. thoſe of Wells, 
Bath, and Taunton. The number of the pariſhes is 
388, though, 8 to ſome, the total number of 
the churches and chapels amounts to 503. 
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15. „ Party per Saltier Argent and Gules, a Sal- 
tier counter- changed.“ 

16, „ Party per Pale indented 5 and Sable, 
a Saltier counter - changed; borne by the name of 
Scote. 

7. © Argent, three Saltiers couped and engrailed 
Sable;“ borne by the name of Benton. 

18. Argent, a Saltier Gules, and a Chief Er- 
mine; borne by the right hon. Francis Thomas 
Fitz-Maurice, ear] of Kerry, &c. This very ancient 
and noble family is a branch of the family of Kildare, 
who are originally deſcended from the great duke of 
Tuſcany, and of which was Otho, a noble baron of Italy, 
whoſe ſon Walter, attending the Norman Conqueror 
into England, was made conſtable of the caſtle. of 
Windfor. Raymond, one of the preſent earl's anceſ- 
tor's, had a principal hand in the reduction of Ireland 
to the ſubjection of Henry II. and Dermoid Mac- 
Carty, king of Cork, ſought his aid againſt his ſon 
Cormac O'Lehanagh, which he undertook, and deli- 
vered the king from his rebellious ſon; for which that 
prince rewarded him with a large tract of land in the 
county of Kerry, where he ſettled his fon Maurice, who 
gave his name to the county, which he called Clur 
Maurice, and 1s enjoyed by the preſent earl of Kerry, 
who is viſcount Clan Maurice. Thomas the firſt earl, 
and father of the laſt, was the 21ſt lord Kerry, who 
was created earl, January 17. 1722. 

19. “ Sable, a Saltier Argent, on a Chief Azure, 
three Fleurs-de-lis Or;“ borne by the right hon. John 
Fitz-Patrick, ear] of Upper Offory, and baron of 
Gowran in Ireland. This moſt ancient and princely 
family is deſcended from Heremon, the firſt monarch 
of the Milefian race in Ireland; and after they had 
aſſumed the ſurname of Fitz- Patrick, they were for 
many ages kings of Offory, in the province of Lein- 

er. John, the firſt earl of this family, ſucceeded his 
father Richard as lord Gowran, June 9. 1727, was 
created earl, October 5. 1751, and died 1758. 

20, „ Party per Pale Argent and Gules, three Sal- 
tiers counter · changed; borne by the name of Lane. 
Theſe arms are alſo borne, without the leaſt alteration, 
by the name of Xingſman ; for which fimilitude we can 
no otherwiſe account, than by ſuppoſing there has 
been ſome miſtake made through many tranſcriptions. 


SECT. Il. Of Sub-0rdinaries. 


Bes1DEs the honourable ordinaries and the diminu- 
tions already mentioned, there are other heraldic fi- 
pores called ſub- ordinaries, or ordinaries only, which, 

y reaſon of their ancient uſe in arms, are of worthy 
bearing, viz. The Gyron, Franc-quarter, Canton, 
Pairle, Fret, Pile, Orle, Ineſcutcheon, Treſſure, An- 
nulet, Flanches, Flaſques, Voiders, Billet, Lozenge, 
Gutts, Fufil, Ruſtre, Maſcle, Papillone, and Diaper. 
See Plate CXLIV. fig. i. (A.) 6 

The Gyron is a triangular figure formed by two 
lines, one drawn diagonally from one of the four an- 
gles to the centre of the ſhield, and the other is drawn 
either horizontal or perpendicular, from one of the ſides 
— = ſhield, meeting the other line at the centre of the 

ield. 

Gyronny is ſaid, when the field is covered with fix, 
eight, ten, or twelve gyrons in a coat-of-arms : but a 
French author would have the true gyronny to conſiſt 
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fixed on the feſs-point eſcutcheon of pretences which is 
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of eight pieces only, as in the fig. which repreſents th 4 
coat-of-arms of the right hon. John, Campbell, earl ode, 
Loudon, &c. whoſe anceſtor was created baron of 
Loudon in 1604 by James VI. and earl of the fame 
place, May 12. 1633, the gth of Charles I, 

The Franc-quarter is a ſquare figure, which occu. 
pies the upper dexter quarter of the ſhield. It is but 
rarely carried as a charge. Silveſtra Petra Sancta has 
given us a few inſtances of its uſe. | 

The Canton is a ſquare part of the eſcutcheon, 
ſomewhat leſs than the quarter, but without any fixed 
proportion. It repreſents the banner that was given 
to ancient knights-bannerets, and, generally ſpeaking, 
poſſeſſes the dexter-chief-point of the ſhield, as in the 
fig. ; but ſhould it poſſeſs the ſiniſter- corner, which is 
but ſeldom, it mult be blazoned a canton-finiſter, 

James Coats reckons it as one of the nine honour. 
able ordinaries, contrary to molt heralds opinion. It 
is added to coats-of-arms of military men as an aug. 
mentation of honour: thus John Churchill, baron of 
Eymouth in Scotland, and one of the anceftors of the 
preſent duke of Marlborough, being lientenant gene- 
ral to king James II. received from him a canton ar- 
— ras with the red croſs of England, added to 

is paternal coat, „which is Sable, a lion rampant 
Argent.“ 

The pairle is a figure formed by the conjunction of 

the upper half of the ſaltier with the under half of the 
ale. | | 

b The fret is a figure repreſenting two little ſticks in 

ſaltier, with a maſcle in the centre interlaced, J. Gib- 

bon terms it the heralds true-lover's knot. ; but many 

diſſent from his opinion. N 

Fretty is ſaid when the field or bearings are covered 
with a fret of ſix, eight, or more pieces, as in the fig. 
The word fretty may be uſed without addition, when 
it is of eight pieces; but if there be leſs than that 
number, they muſt be ſpecified. | 

The pile, which conſiſts of two lines, terminating 
in a point, is formed like a wedge, and is borne en- 

railed, wavy, &c. as in the fig. It iſſues in general 
from the chief, and extends towards the baſe, yet there 
are ſome piles borne in bend, and iſſuing from other 
parts of the field, as may be ſeen in Plate CXLVIL 
fig. xii. no 12, &c, 

The Orle is an ordinary compoſed of two lines go- 
ing round the ſhield, tbe ſame way as the bordure, 
but its breadth is but one half of the latter, and at 
ſome diſtance from the brim of the ſhield, as in the fig. 

The Ineſcutcheon is a little eſcutcheon borne with- 
in the ſhield ; which, according to Guillim's opinion, 
is only to be ſo called when it is borne ſingle in the 
feſs-point or centre; ſee the fig. on Plate CXLIV. 
but modern heralds, with more propriety, give the 


name of ineſcutcheon to ſuch as are contained in 
Plate CXLVII. fig. xii. nꝰ 2. and call that which 18 


to contain the arms of a wife that is an heireſs, as men- 
tioned above. | 

The Treſſure is an ordinary commonly ſuppoſed 5 
be the half of the breadth of an orle, and is generally 
borne flowery and counter-flowery, as it is alſo rl 
often double, and ſometimes treble. See the A 
(Plate CXLIV.). This double treſſure makes par 


of che arms of Scotland, as marſhalled in the * 


Sub- 
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chievement, Plate CXLIX. fig. xxi. e 7. and was 
name. granted to the Scots kings by * being 


then emperor and king of France, when he entered 
in a league with Achaius king of Scotland, to ſhew 
that the French lilies ſhould defend and guard the 
Scottiſh lion. | ped © Ps 

The Annulet, or ring, is a well-known figure, and is 
frequently to be found in arms through every kingdom 
in Europe. 1 

The Flanches are formed by two curved lines, or ſe- 
micircles, being always borne double. See the figure. 
G. Leigh obſerves, that on two ſuch Flanches two 
ſundry coats may be borne, 

The Flaſques reſemble the flanches, except that the 
circular lines do not go ſo near the centre of the field; 
(ſee the figure). J. Gibbon would have theſe two or- 
dinaries to be both one, and wrote fank; alleging, 
that the two other names are but a corruption of this 
laſt: but as G. Leigh and J. Guillim make them two 
diſtinct and ſubordinate ordinaries, we have inſerted 
them here as ſuch, ; 

The Voiders are by Guillim conſidered as a ſubordi- 
nate ordinary, and are not unlike the flaſques, (ſee 
the fgure,) but they occupy lefs of the field. 

The Billet is an oblong ſquare figure, twice as Jong 
as broad, Some-heralds imagine, that they repreſent 
bricks for building; others more properly conſider them 
as repreſenting folded paper or letters. 

The Lozenge is an ordinary of four equal and pa- 
rallel ſides, but not rectangular; two of its oppoſite 
angles being acute, and the other two obtuſe. Its 
ſhape is the ſame with thoſe of our window-glaſſes, be- 
fore the ſquare came ſo much in faſhion. Bee the figure. 

Gutts, or drops, are round at bottom, waved on the 
ſides, and terminate at the top in points. Heralds have 
given them different names according to their different 
tintures: thus if they are 


Yellow d Or 
White de Eau 
Red de Sang 
Blue f they are called ? de Larmes 
Green de Vert 
Black de Poix 


The fuſil is longer than the lozenge, having its up- 
per and lower part more acute and ſharp than the 
other two collateral middle parts, which acuteneſs is 
occaſioned by the ſhort diſtance of the ſpace between 
the two collateral angles; which ſpace, if the fuſil is 
nghtly made, is always ſhorter than any of the four 
equal geometrical lines whereof it is compoſed. See 

dhe fig. ibid. | 

The Ruſtre is a lozenge pierced round in the middle 
(ſee the figure.) They are called by the Germans, rut- 
ten. Meneſtrier gives an example of them in the arms 
of Lebaret in France, argent three ruſtres azure. 

The Maſcle is pretty much like a lozenge, but voided 
or perforated through its whole extent, ſhewing a nar- 

Tow border, as in the figure. Authors are divided 
about its reſemblance ; ſome taking it for the maſh of 
* net, and others for the ſpots of certain flints found 
about Rohan; and as no writer has given a clearer 
«count in ſupport of this laſt opinion than Colombiere, 
author of La Science Heraldique, we ſhall tranſcribe 
i for the ſatisfaction of the curious. 


„ Rohan (ſays he) bears Gules, nine Maſcles Or, 
Vor. V 


L D R V. 


3, 3, 3. Opinions have varied very much about the 


original of the maſcles or maſhes, as being ſomewhat Ordinaries. 


like the maſhes of nets: but for my own part, having 
often obſerved that thoſe things which are remarkable 
and fingular in ſome countries, have ſometimes occa- 
ſioned the lords thereof to repreſent them in their e- 
ſcutcheons, and to take 'them for their arms, I am 
of opinion, that the lords of Rohan, who, I belicve, 
are the firſt that bore theſe figures in their arms, tho? 
deſcended from the ancient kings and princes of Bre- 


* took them, becauſe in the moſt ancient viſcounty 
0 


Rohan, afterwards erected into a duchy, there are 
abundance of ſmall flints, which being cut in two, 
this figure appears on the inſide of them; as alſo the 
carps, which are in the fſh-ponds of that duchy, have 
the ſame mark upon their ſcales; which, being very 
extraordinary and peculiar to that country, the an- 
cient lords of the ſame had good reaſon, upon obſerv- 
ing that wonder, to take thoſe figures for their arms, 
and to tranſmit them to their polterity, giving them 
the name of macles, from the latin word macula, ſig- 
nifying a ſpot; whence ſome of that houſe have taken 
for their motto, Sine macula macla, that is, A maſcle 
without a ſpot.” | 

Papillone 18 an expreſſion uſed for a field or charge 
that is covered with figures like the ſcales of a fiſh. 
Monſ. Baron gives as an example of it the arms of 
Mooti Gueules Papelone d'Argent. The proper term 
for it in Engliſh would he ſcallop-work. 4 

Diapering is ſaid of a field or charge ſhadowed with 
flouriſhings or foliage with a colour a little darker than 
that on which it is wrought. The Germans frequently 
uſe it; but it does not enter into the blazoning or deſerip- 
tion of an arms, it only ſerves to embelliſh the coat. 

If the fore-mentioned ordinaries have any attributes, 
that is, if they are engrailed, indented, wavy, &c. 
they muſt be diſtinctly ſpecified, after the ſame manner 
as the honourable ordinaries. ' | e 

See examples of ſub-ordinaries, &c. fig. xii. 

1. „ Gules, an Orle Ermine;“ dave 
of Humframville. | 

2. « Argent, three Ineſcutcheons Gules;“ borne 
by the name of Hay, and the 2d and zd quarters in 
the coat-of-arms of the right hon. Thomas Hay, earl 
of Kinnoul, &c.— The firſt of the name of Hay that 
bore theſe arms, got them, as Mr Niſbet obſerves, 
becauſe he and his two ſons, after having defeated a 
party of the Danes at the battle of Loncarty, anno 
942, were brought ta the king with their ſhiclds all 
tained with blood. 

3. * Argent, a Fret Sable ;” borne by the right 
hon. Lionel Talmaſh, earl of Dyſart, &c. This fa- 
mily was advanced to the peerage by king Charles I. 
in 1646. | 

4. Or, fretty of Gules, a Canton Ermine ;” 
borne by the right hon. Henry Noel, earl of Gainſ- 
borough, &c. This nobleman is deſcended from —— 
Noel, who came into England with William the Con- 
queror, and, in conſideration of his ſervices, obtained 
a grant of ſeveral manors and lands of very great va- 
lue. Sir Edward, who was Knighted' by king James 
on his acceſſion to the throne, and created a baronet 
June 29, 1611, was the firſt advanced to the honour 
of baron Noel, March 23, 1616. | | 

5. « Girony of eight Pieces Or and Sable” the 

| 20 0 1|t 
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1ſt and 4th quarters of the coat - of- arms of the right 
hon. John Campbell, earl of Breadalbane, &c. This 
ancient and noble family is deſcended, in a regular 
ſucceſſion, from Duncan the firſt Lord Campbell, 
anceſtor of the family of Argyll. John, the firſt earl, 
in conſideration of his perſonal merit, was, from a ba- 
ronet, created lord Campbell, viſcount Glenorchie, 
and earl of Breadalbane, Jan. 28. 1677, by Charles II. 

6. © Lozengy Argent and Gules;“ borne by the 
right hon. George Fitz- William, ear] Fitz-William, 
&c. This noble earl is deſcended from Sir William 
Fitz-William, marſhal of the army of William the 
Conqueror at. the battle of Haſtings in Suſſex, by 
which victory that prince made his way to the 
throne. 

7. „Sable, a Maſcle within a Treſſure flowery Ar- 
gent;“ borne by the name of Hoblethorne. 

8. „ Gules, three Mullets Or, within a Bordure of 
the latter, charged with a double Treſſure flowery and 
counter flowery with Fleurs-de-lis of the firſt ;” borne 
by the right hon. William Sutherland, earl of Suther- 
land, &c. According to the traditional account of 
ſome Scottiſh writers, this family, in the peerage, is 
older than any in North- Britain, if not in all Europe; 
the title of earl being conferred on one of their an- 
ceſtors in 1057. 

9. Azure, a. Pile Ermine,” for the name of 
Wyche ; and is quartered as firſt and fourth in the coat- 
of-arms of Sir Cyril Wyche, bart. his majeſty's refident 
at the Hans- Towns. 

10. „ Or, on a Pile engrailed Azure, three Croſs- 
croſlets fitchy of the firſt ;*” borne by the name of 
Rigdon. ' 

11, „ Or, on a Pile Gules three Lions of England 
between fix Fleurs-de-lis Azure;?” the firſt and fourth 
quarters of his grace Edward Seymour, duke of So- 
merſet, &c. yromes him by king Henry VIII. on his 
marriage with the lady Jane Seymour. 

12. * Ermine, two Piles iſſuing from the dexter 
and ſiniſter ſides, and meeting in Baſe Sable;“ for the 
name of Helles. 

13.“ Argent, three Piles, one iſſuing from the 
Chief between the others reverſed, Sable ;?” for the 
name of Hulſe, and borne by Sir Edward Hulſe, bart. 
of Lincoln's-inn fields, Middleſex. 

14. Azure, a Pile wavy bendways Or;” borne 


by the name of Alabam.— There is no mention made 


of its iſſuing out of the dexter · corner of the eſcut - 
cheon, for this is ſufficiently determined by the term 
bendways. 

15. Or, three Piles in Bend, each point enſigned 
with a Fleur-de-lis Sable; ““ borne by the name of 
Norton. 

16. * Argent, three Piles meeting near the 
point of the Baſe Azure;” borne by the name. of 
Bryan. 

17. © Party per Pale and per Bend Or and Azure 
counter-changed;” borne by the name of Fohnſon.— 
7.9 bearing is equal to two gyrons; ſee p. 3596. 
col. 1. 

18. © Party per Pale and per Cheveron Argent and 
Gules counter-changed.” 

19. Party per Pale chappe Or and Vert coun- 
ter —— This is a bearing ſeldom to be met 
With. 


Chap. In, 


20. „Party per Feſs Gules and Argent, a Pale Comma 


counterchanged;” borne by the name of Lavider, 


SECT. III. Of Common CHARGES borne in 
coats-of- arms. 


IT has been already obſerved, that in all ages men 
have made uſe of the repreſentation of living creatures, 
and other ſymbolical figns, to diſtinguiſh tbemſelves 
in war; and that theſe marks, which were promiſcy. 
ouſly uſed for hieroglyphs, emblems, and perſonal de. 
vices, gave the firſt notion of heraldry. But nothing 
ſhews the extent of human wit more, than the great 
variety of theſe marks of diſtinction, ſince they are 
compoſed of all ſorts of figures, ſome natural, others 
artificial, and many chimerical ; in alluſion, it is to 
be ſuppoſed, to the ſtate, quality, or inclination of the 
bearer. : 

Hence it 1s, that the ſun, moon, ſtars, comets, me. 
teors, &c. have been introduced to denote glory, 
grandeur, power, &c. Lions, leopards, tygers, ſer- 
pents, ſtags, &c. have been employed to bgnify cou- 
rage, ſtrength, prudence, ſwiftneſs, &c. 

The application to certain exerciſes, ſuch as war, 
hunting, muſic, &c, has furniſhed lances, ſwords, pikes, 
arms, fiddles, &. Architecture, columns, cheverons, 
— and the other arts ſeveral things that relate to 
them. 

Human bodies, or diſtinct parts of them, alſo clothes 
and ornaments, have, for ſome particular intention, 
found place in armory ; trees, plants, fruits, and 
flowers, have likewiſe been admitted to denote the rari- 
ties, advantages, and fingularities, of different coun- 
tries. 

The relation of ſome creatures, figures, &c. to par- 
tieular names, has been likewiſe a very fruitful ſource 
of variety in arms. Thus the family of Coningſby 
bears three coneys; of Arundel, fix ſwallows; of Ur- 
ſon, a bear; of Lucie, three pikes, in Latin res /u- 
cios piſces ; of Starkey, a ſtork; of Caſtleman, a calle 
triple-towered; of Shuttleworth, three weaver's ſhut- 
tles, &c. | 

Beſides theſe natural and artificial figures, there are 
chimerical or imaginary ones uſed in heraldry, the re- 
ſult of fancy and caprice ; ſuch as centaurs, hydras, 
phenixes, griffons, dragons, &c. Which great variety 
of figures ſhews the impoſſibility of comprehending all 
common charges in a work of this nature; therefore 
ſuch only ſhall be treated of as are moft frequently 
borne in coats- of · arms. a 


Ar. I. Of Nar usa Ficurts borne in 
coats - of-· arms. 


Auoxd the multitude of natural things which are 
uſed in coats-of-arms, thoſe moſt uſually borne are, for 
the ſake of brevity as well as perſpicuity, diſtributed 
into the following claſſes, viz. 

Celeſtial. figures ; as the ſun, moon, ſtars, &. and 
their parts. 

E ffigies of men, women, &c. and their parts. F 

Beaſts; as lions, ſtags, foxes, boars, &c, an 
their parts. p 

Birds ; as eagles, ſwans, ſtorks, pelicans, &c. 4" 
their parts. | 

Fiſhes ; as dolphins, whales, ſturgeons, trouts, &c. 


and their Parts. Reptiles 


Charge, 


on 
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Celeſtial Reptiles and inſets ; as tortoiſes, ſerpents, graſs- 
Figures. hoppers, &c. and tier parts. 
—— Vegetables; as trees, plants, flowers, herbs, &c. and 
their parts- f 
Stenet; as diamonds, rubies, pebbles, rocks, &c. 
Theſe charges have, as well as ordinaries, divers 
attributes or epithets, which expreſs their qualities, 
poſitions, and diſpoſitions, Thus the ſun is ſaid to be 
in his glory, eclipſed, & c. The moon in her comple- 
ment, increſcent, &c. Animals are ſaid to be rampant, 
aſſant, Kc. Birds have alſo their denominations, 
ſuch as cloſe, diſplayed, &c. Fiſhes are deſcribed to be 


hauriant, naiant, &c. 
4 Examples of Celeſtial Figures. 


1. Azure, a Sun in his Glory;“ borne by the 
name of St. Clere ; and is found in the fſt and qth 
quarters of the coat-of-arms of the moſt noble William- 
Henry Ker, marquis of Lothian, &c. It is needleſs 
to expreſs the colour of the ſun, nothing being capable 
to denote it but gold. 

2. „ Azure, one Ray of the Sun, bendways Gules, 
between fix Beams of that Luminary Argent ;*”” borne 
by the name of Aldam. There is no mention made 
of their iſſuing out of the dexter-corner of the eſcut- 
cheon; for this is implied in the term bendways, for the 
reaſon mentioned before. | 

3. © Argent, five Rays of the Sun iſſuing out of the 
ſiniſter- corner Gules;?* borne by the name of Mudt- 
ſhideler, a family of diſtinction in Franconia. 

4. Or, a Sun eclipſed.” This bearing is ſeldom 
to be met with, except in emblematic or hieroglyphic 
figures; and might be expreſſed Sable, becauſe that hue 
is accidental and not natural. 

5. © Gules, the Moon in her complement Or, illu- 
ſtrated with all her light proper.“ This is ſufficient 
without naming the colour, which is Argent. 

6. © Azure, a Moon decreſcent proper;*” borne by 
the name of Delaluna. ; 

7. „ Gules, a Moon increſcent Or;“ borne by the 
name of Deſcus. | 

8.“ Argent, a Moon in her detriment, Sable.” 
This word is uſed in heraldry to denote her being 
eclipſed. | 5 

9.“ Azure, a Creſcent Argent; borne by the 
name of J. ucy. This bearing is alſo uſed as a diffe- 
rence, it being aſſigned to the ſecond ſon, as before- 
mentioned. 

10.“ Gules, three Creſcents Argent;““ borne by 
the right hon. David Oliphant, lord Oliphant. A- 
mongſt the anceſtors of this noble family was David 
de Oliphant, one of thoſe barons who, in 1142, ac- 
companied king David I. into England with an army, 
to aſſiſt his niece Matilda againſt king Stephen; but, 
after raiſing the ſiege of Wincheſter, the ſaid king 
David was ſo cloſely purſued, that, had it not been 
for the ſingular conduct of this brave perſon, the king 

would have been taken priſoner. 

11. © Azure, a Creſcent between three Mullets 
Argent ;” borne by the right hon. John Arbuthnot, 
viſcount and baron Arbuthnot. In the year 1105, the 
firſt of this family marrying a daughter of the family 
of Oliphard, ſheriff of the county of Kincardin, with 
- ” he had the lands of Arbuthnot in that county, 
om whence he took his ſurname. Robert Arbuth- 
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not was the firlt of this family who, for his loyalty to Effigies of 
king Charles I. was, Nov. 16. 1641, dignified with Men. 
the title of baron and viſcount Arbuthnot. 

12. „ Gules, a Star iſſuing from between the Horns 
of a Creſcent Argent,” 


13.“ Azure, a Star of 16 points Argent ;” borne 
by the name of Huitſn. 

14. * Argent, three Multets pierced Sable;” borne 
by the name of Wollaſton. 

15. * Azure, fix Mullets 3, 2, 1, Or ;” borne by 
the name of Melßb. 

16. Ermine, a Mullet of fix points Gules, pier- 
ced ;” borne by the name of Huſſenhul.—When a mul- 
Jet has more than five points, their number muſt, in 
blazoning, be always named. 

17. Argent, a Rain-bow with a Cloud at each 
end proper.“ This is part of the creſt to the earl of 
Hopeton's coat-of-arms, which is inſerted in fig. ix. 
no 13. The whole of it is a globe ſplit on the top, and 
above it is the rain-bow, &c. 

18. “ Party per Feſs crenelle Gules and Azure, 
three Suns proper ;” borne by the name of Pierſen. 

19. Gules, a Mullet between three Creſcents Ar- 
gent ;” borne by the name of Oliver. | 

20. ©* Gules, a Chief Argent, on the lower part 
thereof a Cloud, the Sun's reſplendent rays iſſuing 
throughout proper ;” borne by the name of Leeſon. 


II. Examples of Effigies of Men, &c. and their parts. 


1. Azure, the Virgin Mary crowned, with her 
Babe in her right arm, and a Sceptre in her left, all 
Or ;'” The coat-of-arms of the biſhopric of Saliſ- 
bury.—'This biſhop's ſee was at firſt fixed at Sherborn 
in Dorſetſhirez; and contained all that diſtrict which is 
now divided into the dioceſes of Saliſbury, Briſtol, 
Wells, and Exeter. In the year gos, the dioceſes of 
Wells, Creditop, and St Germans (now Exeter), were 
taken from it. And it was, moreover, parcelled out 
into the two biſhoprics of Sherborn and Wilton. The 
preſent dioceſe of Saliſbury, or Sarum, contains all 
Wiltſhire, except two pariſhes ; and all Berkſhire, ex- 
cepting one pariſh, and part of another. There are 
in it three archdeaconries, namely, of Saliſbury, Wilts, 
and Berks; and the number of pariſh-churches and 
chapels, in the whole, is about 550. It has ſeveral 
peculiars of its own in Dorſetſhire; though in Briſtol 
dioceſe. | 

2. Azure, a Preſbyter, fitting on a Tomb-ſtone, 
with a Crown on his Head and Glory Or, his right 
hand extended, and holding in his left an open Book 
Argent, with a Sword croſs his mouth Gules.” The 
coat-of-arms of the biſhopric of Chicheſter, The ſee 
of Chicheſter was anciently in the iſle of Selſey, but re- 


Fig. xiv. 


moved to Chicheſter by Stigand. This dioceſe con- 


tains the whole county of Suſſex (except 22 peculiars 


belonging to the archbiſhopric of Canterbury), where- 


in there are 250 pariſhes, and two archdeacons, thoſe 
of Chicheſter and Lewis. Some reckon the number of 
churches and chapels to be 302. 

3- Azure, a Biſhop habited in his pontificals, fitting 
on a chair of ſtate, and leaning on the ſiniſter fide 
thereof, holding in his left hand a croſier, his right 
being extended towards the dexter chief of the eſcut- 
cheon, all Or; and reſting his feet on a-cuſhion, Gules, 
taſſeled of the ſecond,” The coat-of-arms of the bi- 
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Eſſigies of ſhopric of Clogher, in Ireland. 


Men. 


Ou — — 


the thigh Sable;“ borne by t 


4. Azure, a Biſhop habited in his pontificals, 
lolding before him, in a Pale, a Crucifix proper.“ 
The coat-of-arms of the biſhopric of Waterford, in 
Ireland. - | 

5. Or, a Man's Leg couped at the midſt of the 
thigh Azure;” borne by the name of Haddon. 

6. « Azure, three ſiniſter Hands couped at the 
wriſt, and erected Argent ;” borne by the ancient fa- 


mily of Malmains. 


7. Argent, three ſiniſter Hands couped at the 
wrilt, and ereQed Gules;” borne by the name of May- 
nard. By theſe two laſt examples it appears, that dif- 
ferent coats-of-arms may be ealily made from the ſame 
figure or figures, by varying the colours only, with- 
out the addition of any * charge, counter - chan- 
gings, partings, &c. 

8. Argent, a Man's Leg eraſed at the midſt of 

be name of Prime. 

9. © Gules, three Legs armed proper, conjoined 
in the Feſs-point at the upper part of the thighs, flex- 


ed in triangle, garniſhed and ſpurred Or.” This is 


the coat - of- arms of the Iſle of Man; and is quartered 
by the moſt noble John Murray, duke of Athole, 
titular lord or King of that iſle. 

10. © Gules, three dexter Arms vambraced feſsways 
in Pale proper;” borne by the name of Armſtrong. 
This coat is very well adapted to the bearer s name, 
and ſerves to "denote a man of excellent conduct and 
valour. 

I 1. “ Or, three Legs couped above the knee Sable;“ 
borne by the name of Hoh. 

12.“ Vert, three dexter Arms conjoined at the 
ſhoulders in the Feſs-point, and flexed in triangle Or, 
with fiſts clenched Argent;“ borne by the name of 
Tremain. 

13. Argent, a Man's Heart Gules, withia two 
equilateral triangles interlaced Sable ;”” borne by the 
name of Villages, a family of diſtinction in Provence. 

14. Azure, a ſiniſter Arm, iſſuing out of the 
dexter-chief, and extended towards the finiſter-baſe 
Argent.” 

15. Argent, a dexter Hand couped at the wriſt 
and erected, within a Bordure engrailed Sable ;” borne 
by the name of Manley. 

16. Argent, a Man's Heart Gules, enfigned 


with a Crown Or, and on a Chief Azure, three Mul- 


lets of the firit.” The paternal coat of the name of 
Douglas, and quartered in the arms of the dukes of 
Hamilton and Queenſbury ; as alſo in thoſe of the 
earls of Morton and March, and the Lord Mor- 
dington. 5 

17. “ Gules, a Saracen's Head affrontee eraſed at 
the neck Argent, environed about the temples with a. 
wreath of the ſecond and Sable;“ borne by the name 
of Mergith. 

18. Argent, three Blackamoors Heads couped 
proper, banded about the head Argent and Gules;“ 
borne by the name of Tanner. | 

19. Gules, three Beſants each charged with a 
man's face affrontce proper;” borne by the name of 
Gamin. 

20. © Or, a Blackamoor's Head couped proper, 
banded about the Head Argent ;” borne by the name 
of Uſtec. : 


the uppermoſt towards the finiſter fide of the eſcut- 
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Obſerve, that when half of the face, or liule more, post 
of human figures, is ſeen in a field, i: is then ſaid to bo of Lions 
in profile; and when the head of a man, woman, or o. 
ther animal, is repreſented with a full face, then it is 
termed affrontee. 


III. Examples of the different Peſitions of Lions, &e. 


in coats-of-arms. ö 


1. % Or, a Lion rampant Gules;“ quartered by the 
right hon. Hugh Percy-Smithſon, earl of Northum- 
berland, &c. This noble earl is deſcended from the 
family of the Smithſons of Newſham in Yorkſhire, 
which appears to have been poſſeſſed of lands in that 
county in the reign of king Richard II. His lord. 
ſhip, married July 18. 19405 the lady Elizabeth Sey. 
mour, only daughter of Algernon Seymour, late duke 
of Somerſet, and earl of Northumberland, on whoſe 
death he was created earl of the ſame county, Feb, », 
1749-50, and duke of the ſame county OR. 22. 1766. 

2. Azure, a Lion rampant-guardant Or;” borne 
by the name of Fitz- Hammond. 

3- ** Gules, a Lion rampant-reguardant Or;” quar- 
tered by the-right hon. Charles Cadogan, lord Cado- 
gan, &c. This noble lord is deſcended from Kehdlin, 
prince of Powis in Wales, from whom deſcended Wil. 
liam Cadwyan or Cadogan of Llanbeder, in the coun- 
ty of Pembroke, another of the anceſtors of this pre- 
ſent lord, who was created a peer of Great Britain on 
June 3+. 1716. | ; 

4. © Ermine, a Lion ſaliant Gules;“ borne by the 
name of Morley. . ; 

5. „Azure, a Lion ſtatant-guardant Or ;” borne by 
the name of Bromfeld. | 

6. Or, a Lion paſſant Gules ;? borne by the name 
of Games. | 

7. * Argent, a Lion paſſant-guardant Gules, 
crowned Or ;” quartered by the right hon. James Ogil- 
vy, earl of Findlater, &c. | 

8. Gules, a Lion ſejant Argent.“ 

9. „Or, a Lion rampant double-headed Azure; 
borne by the name of Maſon. 

10. “Sable, two Lions rampant-combatant Or, armed 
and langued Gules;“ borne by the name of Carter. 

11. Azure, two Lions rampant-adofſee Or.” 
This coat-of-arms is ſaid to bave been borne by A- 
chilles at the fiege of Troy. £22 

12. „ Sable, two Lioncels counter-paſſant Argent, 


Plate 
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cheon, both collared Gules;“ borne by the name of 
Glegg.— It is the natural diſpoſition of the lion not to 
bear a rival in the field: therefore two lions cannot be 
borne in one coat-of-arms, but muſt be ſuppoſed to be 
lion's whelps, called /ioncels; except when they are 
parted by an ordinary, as in fig. viii. ne 17. or fo dif- 
poſed as that they ſeem to be diſtinctly ſeparated from 
each other, as in fig. xv. nꝰ 20. Inthetwo foregoing exam- 
ples they are called /iors, becauſe in the 10th they ſeem 
to be ſtriving for the ſovereignty of the field, which 
they would not do unleſs they were of full growth: 
and, in the 11th, they are ſuppoſed to repreſent two 
valiant men, whoſe diſpute being accommodated by 
the prince, are leaving the ſield, their pride not ſuffer- 
ing them to go both one way. { 

13. Argent, a Demi: lion rampant Sable; 
by the name of Mervin.. 


» borne 
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of 14. “ Gules, a lion couchant between fix Croſs. 
tions, Ke. crollets, three in Chief, and as many in Baſe, Argent;“ 
por the name of Tyrte ; and is the firſt and fourth quar- 

ter of the arms of Sir Charles-Kemys Tynte, bart. 
elected knight of the ſhire for the county of Somerſet 
do the four laſt and preſent parliaments, colonel of the 
* ſecond battalion of the Somerſet militia, and LL. D. 

15. „Azure, a Lion dormant Or,” 

16. Or, out of the midſt of a Feſs Sable, a Lion 
rampant-naiſſant Gules;“ borne by the name of Em- 
me. This form of blazon is peculiar to all living 
things that ſhall be found iſſuing -out of the midit of 
ſome ordinary or other charge. | 

17. Azure, three Lioncels rampant Or;“ borne 
by the right hon. Richard Fienes, viſcount and baron 
Saye and Scle. This noble lord is deſcended from 
John, baron Fienes, hereditary conſtable of Dover- 
caſtle, and lord Warden of the Cinque-ports, in the 
12th century. 

18, * Gules, a tricorporated Lion iſſuing from three 
parts of the Eſcutcheon, all meeting under one Head 
in the Feſs-point Or, langued and armed Azure z” 
borne by the name of Crouchback. This coat apper- 
tained to Edmund Crouchback, carl of Lancaſter, in 
the reign of his brother king Edward J. 

19.“ Gules, a Beſant between three Demi-lions ram- 
pant Argent;” borne by the right hon. Charles Ben- 
net, ear] of Tankerville, Sc. This noble earl is de- 
ſcended from the family of the Bennets in Berkſhire, 
who flouriſhed in the reign of king Edward III. 
Charles, lord Offulſton, grandfather of the preſent earl, 
was created earl of Tankerville, on October 19. 1714, 
by George I. 

20. © Party per Pale Azure and Gules, three Lions 
rampant Argent;” borne by the right hon. Henry 
Herbert earl of Pembroke, &c. This noble family is 
deſcended from Henry Fitz-Roy, natural ſon to Hen- 
ry I. Sir William Herbert, one of the anceſtors of 
the preſent earl, was maſter of the horſe to kin 
Henry VIII. lord preſident of the marches of Wales, 
and knight of the garter. He was alſo, by that king, 
advanced to the dignity of baron Herbert of Caerdiff, 
October 10. 1551, and the very next day created earl 
of Pembroke. —Obſerve, that if a lion, or any other 
beaſt, is repreſented with its limbs and body ſeparated, 
ſo that they remain upon the field at a ſmall diſtance 
from their-natura] places, it is then termed Dehache or 
couped in all its parts, of which very remarkable bear- 
ing, there is an inftance in armory, which is, „Or, a 

ion rampant Gules, dehache, or couped in all its 
parts, within 2 double Treſſure flowery and counter- 


oy of the ſecond ;” borne by the name of Mait- 


IV. Examples of other Duadrupeds, and their Parts, 
borne in Coats-of Arms. 


1. © Sable, a Camel ſtatant Argent ;” borne by the 


name of Camel, 


* Gules, an Elephant ſtatant Argent, tuſked 
3. © Argent, a Boar ftatant Gules, armed Or;“ 
borne by the name of Trewarthen, N Ig 8 


4- © Sable, a Bull paſſant Or ;” borne by the 


Name of Fitz-Geftrey. 


5: Sable, three Nags Heads eraſed Argent ;” 


'* + 4 


borne by the right hon. and the reverend Charles-Tal- Different 


bot Blayney, baron Blayney of Monaghan, in Ire- 
land. This noble family is deſcended in a direct line 
from Cadwallader, a younger ſon. of the prince of 
Wales; and the firſt peer was Sir Edward Bleyney, 
knight, who was created a baron by king James J. 
July 29, 1621. | | 

6. * Argent, three Boars Heads eraſed and ere& 
Sable, langued Gules,” for the name of Booth; and 
borne by Sir George Booth, bart. the preſent rector 
of Aſhton-under-Line, in the county of Lancaſter.— 


Various are the traditions touching the original ſtem 


of this ancient family, which, like moſt others of lon 
ſtanding, is ſo ingulfed in the obſcurity of all- devour- 
ing time, that no other light than conjecture is now 
to be had thereof. The moſt probable is, that their 
beginning was at a certain place called the Booths, 
in the county of Lancaſter, where being ſeated, they 
were thence ſurnamed, as the manner of thoſe ages was 
to ſtyle men from the places where they lived. 

7. * Azure, three Boars Heads eraſed Or;“ quar- 
tered by his grace Alexander Gordon duke of Gordon, 
&c. Of this great and noble family, which took their 
ſurname from the barony of Gordon in the county of 
Berwick, there have been, beſides thoſe in North- Bri- 
tain, ſeveral] of great diſtinction in Muſcovy ; and in 
the time of king Malcolm IV. 1160, this family was 
very numerous, and flouriſhed in the county aforeſaid. 

8. « Argent, three Bulls Heads eraſed, Sable, armed 
Or;” borne by the right hon. Clotworthy Skeffing- 
ton, earl of Maſſareene, &c. of Ireland. This ancient 
and noble family derives its name from the village of 
Skeffington, in the county of Lieceſter, of which place 
Simon Skeffington was Lord in the reign of Edward I. 
and from him deſcended Sir William Skeffington, knt.. 
made ſo by king Henry VII. 

9. Argent, two Foxes counter-ſaliant, the dex- 
ter ſurmounted of the finiſter Gules;“ for the name 
of Kadrod- Hard, an ancient Britiſh family, from 
which is deſcended Sir Watkyn-Williams Wynne, 
bart. who bears this quartered, ſecond and third, in 
his coat - of- arms. | 

10. Argent, three Bulls paſſant Sable, armed 


and unguled Or;“ for Aſhley, and quartered by the 


right hon. Anthony-Aſhley Cooper, earl of Shafteſ- 
bury, &c. This noble earl is deſcended from Richard. 
Cooper, who flouriſhed in the reign of king Henry 
VIII. and purchaſed the manor of Paulet in the 
county of Somerſet ; of which the family are till 
proprietors. But his anceſtor, who makes the greateſt 
figure in hiſtory, is Sir Anthony-Aſhley Cooper, 
who was created baron Aſhley of Winbourn,, April 
20, 1661, and afterwards earl of Shafteſbury, April 
23z 1672. 

11.“ Ermine, three Cats paſſant in Pale Argent,“ 
for the name of Adams; and borne by Sir Thomas 
Adams, bart. a captain of his majefty's navy, who. 
commanded ſeveral different ſhips in the laſt war with 
bravery and conduct. 

12. Gules, two Grehounds rampant Or, re- 
ſpecting each other;“ borne by the name of Dogge?. 

13. „ Or, an Aſs's Head eraſed Sable;“ borne by 
the name of Hackwell. 

14. Gules, three Lions gambs eraſed Argent 3” 
for the name of Newdigate, and borne by Sir Rogen 

CW. 
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Newdigate, bart. LL. D. and repreſentative in the 
©- preſent and three laſt parliaments for the univerſity of 
Oxford. 

15. Argent, three lions tails erected and eraſed 
Gules;“ borne by the name of Cork. | 

16. © Azure, a Buck's Head caboſſed Argent ;” 
borne by the right hon. William Legge, earl of Dart- 
mouth, &c. This noble earl is deſcended from Signior 
de Lega, an Italian nobleman, who flouriſhed in Italy 


in the year 1297. What time the family came into 


England is uncertain ; but it appears they were ſettled _ 


at egge-place, near Tunbridge in Kent, for many 
generations; and Thomas, one of their anceſtors, was 
twice lord- mayor of London, viz. in 1346 and 1353. 


17. Argent, two Squirrels ſejant adoſſee Gules,” 


for the name of Samnwell ; and borne by Sir Thomas 
Samwell, bart. of Upton, in Northamptonſhire, who 
is lineally deſcended from the ancient family of the 
Samwells in Cornwall. | 

18. « Gules, a Goat paſſant Argent';” borne by 
the name of Baker. 

19. © Sable, a Stag ſtanding at gaze Argent ;” 
borne by the name of Zones, of Monmouthſhire, 

20. Azure, three Holy- Lambs Or;“ borne by 
the name of Roa. 


V. Examples of Birds, Fiſhes, Reptiles, &c. 


1. * Ermine, an Eagle diſplayed Sable ; borne by 
the name of Beddingffeld. 

2. * Gules, a Swan cloſe proper ;”” borne by the 
name of Leigham. 

3. © Argent, a Stork Sable, membred Gules;“ 
borne by the name of Szarkey. 

. Gules, a Pelican in her neſt with wings ele- 
vated, feeding her young ones Or; vulned proper ;*? 
borne by the name of Carne. 

5. * Argent, three Peacocks in their pride pro- 
per;” borne by the name of Pawne. | 

6. Sable, a Gofhawk Argent, perching upon a 
ſtock in the Baſe point of the Eſcutcheon of the ſe- 
cond, armed, jeſſed, and belled Or;“ borne by the 
name of I/zele. 

7, « Or, a Raven proper;” borne by the name of 
Corbet. | 

8. © Argent, three Cocks Gules, creited and jow- 
lopped Sable, a Creſcent ſurmounted of a Creſcent for 
difference, borne by the right hon. Charles Cockayne, 
viſcount Cullen, of Donegal in Ireland. Of this an- 
cient family was Andreas Cockayne, of Aſhburne in 
the county of Derby, who lived in the 28th year of 
Edward I. Charles, ſon to Sir William Cockayne, 
lord-mayor of London, 1619, was the firſt who was ad- 
vanced to the Peerage, by Charles I. Auguſt 11, 1642. 

9. „Sable a Dolphin naiant embowed Or;” borne 
by the name of Symonds. This animal is borne by the 
eldeſt ſon of the French King, and next heir to the 
crown, no other ſubjeQ in that kingdom being per- 
mitted to bear it. In England, where that rule can- 
not take place, there are ſeveral families that have 
dolphins in their coats-of-arms. | 

10. © Argent, three Whales Heads ere& and era- 

ſed Sable;” borne by the name of Whalley. 

11, “ Gules, three Eſcallops Argent ;” borne by 

the right hon. George Keppel, earl of Albemarle, 
&c. This preſent earl is deſcended from Arnold Jooſt, 
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van Keppel, a nobleman of the province | 
land in Holland, who came — fats 4 klebte 
the prince of Orange in 1688, to whom he was the — 
a page of honour, and afterwards maſter of the We, 
and was by him created a peer of England, by th , 
title of earl of Albemarle, in the duchy of Norman: 
dy in France, February 10. 1696. . 
12. Azure, three Trouts fretted in Triangle Ar. 
gent ;” borne by the name of Troutbeck. 
13. Vert, a Graſshopper paſſant Or.“ 
14. Azure, three Bees two and one volant in pale 
Argent ;” borne by the name of Bye. 
15. © Vert, a Tortoiſe paſſant Argent ;” borne b 
the name of Ganmway. F 
16. © Gules, an Adder nowed Or ;” borne by the 
name of Nathiley. Adders, ſnakes, and ſerpents are 
ſaid to repreſent many things, -which being accordin 
to the fancy of the ancients, anda few modern anthors 
who have adopted their opinions, it is needleſs to en- 
large upon. It is certain they often occur in armory ; 
but the nobleſt is that of the dutchy of Milan, viz, 
* Argent, a Serpent gliding in Pale Azure, crown- 
ed Or, vorant an Infant iſſuing Gules.” The occa- 
ſion of this bearing was thus: Otho, firſt viſcount of 
Milan, going to the Holy-land with Godfrey of Bouil. 
lon, defeated and flew in a fingle combat the great 
2 Volux, a man of an extraordinary ſtature and 
rength, who had challenged the braveſt of the Chri- 
ſtian army. The viſcount having killed him, took bis 
armour, and among it his helmet, the creſt whereof 
was a ſerpent ſwallowing an infant, worn by him, to 
ſtrike a terror into hols who ſhould be ſo bold as to 
engage him. 
17. „ Ermine, a Roſe Gules barbed and ſeeded 
proper ;?* borne by the right hon. Hugh Boſcawen 
viſcount Falmouth, &c. his noble lord is deſcend- 
ed from Richard Boſcawen, of the town of Boſcawen, 
in the county of Corawall, who flouriſhed in the reign 
of king Edward VI. Hugh, the late viſcount, and 
the firſt peer of this ancient family, was created baron 
of Boſcawen-Roſe, and viſcount Falmouth, on the 
13th of June, 1720, 6th of George J. 
18. Azure, three Laurel-leaves ſlipped Or;” 
borne by the name of Leven, and quartered by the 
right hon. Granville- Leveſon Gower, earl of Gower, 
&c. | 
19.“ Azure, three Garbs Or” borne by the 
name of Cuming. Theſe are ſheaves of wheat ; but 
though they were barley, rye, or any other corn what- 
ſoe ver, it is ſufficient, in blazoning, to call them Garbi, 
telling the tincture they are of. LES 
20. „ Gules, three Cinquefoils Argent ;” borne 
by the right hon. lord Ford Lambart, baron of Ca: 
van, Kc. in Ireland. Of this ancient family, which 
is of French extraction, was Sir Oliver, who, in the 
reign of queen Elizabeth, attendiog the earl of Eſſex 
to Spain, was there knighted by him, and afterwards 
returning with that ear] into Ireland, was, for bis fi- 
gular ſervice in the north againſt O'Neal earl of Ty- 
rone, made camp-maſter general, and preſident 0 
Connaught; and February 17. 1617, was created lor 
Lambart and baron of Cavan, by king James J. 
It muſt be obſerved that trees and plants are ſome· 
times ſaid to be trunked, eradicated, fructuated, or 
raguled, according as they are repreſented in 115 4 
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Anificial ART. 2. Of ARTIFICIAL Ficvrts borne in Coats- 


of- arms. 


Arras the various productions of nature, artificial 
figures, the objects of arts and mechanics, claim the 
next rank. They may be diſtributed into the follow- 
ing claſſes, viz. | Us 

Warlike inflruments, as ſwords, arrows, battering- 


rams, gauntlets, helmets, ſpears, pole-axes, &c. 


Ornamente uſed in royal and religious ceremonies, 
as crowns, coronets, mitres, wreaths, croſiers, &c. 

Architecture, as towers, eaſtles, arches, columns, 
plummets, battlements, churches, portculliſſes, &c. 

Navigation, as ſhips, anchors, rudders, pendants, 
fails, oars, maſts, flags, galleys, lighters, &c. 

All theſe bearings have different epithets, ſerving 
either to expreſs their poſition, diſpoſition, or make, 
viz. Swords are ſaid to be ere, pommeled, hilted, &c. 
Arrows, armed, feathered, &c. Towers, covered, em- 
battled, &c.; and ſo on of all others, as will appear 
by the following examples, 

1. © Sable, three ſwords, their points meet- 
ing in the Baſe Argent, pommelled and hilted Or, a 
Creſcent in chief of the ſecond for difference ;*” borne 
by his grace Charles Powlet, duke of Bolton, &c. 
This noble duke is deſcended from Hercules, lord of 
Tournon in Picardy, who came over to England with 
Jeffrey Plantagenet earl of Anjou, third ſon of king 
Henry II. and among other lands had the lordſhip 
of Paulet in Somerſetſhire conferred on him. Wil- 
liam Powlet, the firſt peer of this illuſtrious and loyal 
family, was treaſurer of the houſehold to king Henry 
VIII. and by him created baron St. John of Baſing, 
in the county of Sonthampton, March 9. 1538. 

2. Argent, three Battering- rams barways in Pale, 
headed azure and hooped Or, an Annulet for diffe- 
rence:“ borne by the right hon. Willoughby Bertie, 
earl of Abington, &e. The firſt of the family of Bertie 
that bore the title of earl of Abington, was. James 
Bertie lord Norris of Rycote, being created ear], 
November 30. 1682, by Charles II. | 

3. © Azure, three left-hand Gauntlets with their 


backs forward Or ;” borne by the right hon. Thomas 


Fane, earl of Weſtmoreland, &c. This noble earl 
13 deſcended from the Fanes, an ancient family which 
reſided at Badſal in Kent, from which deſcended 
Francis Fane, ſon and heir of Sir Thomas Fane, 
knight, by Mary his wife, ſole daughter and heireſs 
to Henry Nevil Jord Abergavenny, afterwards creat- 
ed baroneſs Deſpenfer. The ſaid Francis was a knight 
of the Bath; and in the reign of king James I. was 
created baron Burgherſh, and earl of Weſtmoreland, 
December 29. 1624. 4 
4. Azure, three Arrows their points in baſe Or;“ 
borne by the right hon. Thomas Archer, lord Arch- 
er, Kc. This noble lord is deſcended from John de 
Archer, who came over from Normandy with William 
the Conqueror; and this family is one of the molt an- 
cient in Warwickſhire, being ſettled at Umberſlade, 
* that county, ever fince the reign of Henry II. His 
— is the firſt peer; and was created lord Archer 
* gry of Umberſlade by king George II. July 
as * Gules, two helmets in chief proper, garniſh- 
„ in a Baſe of a Garb of the third; borne by 
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the right hon. George Cholmondeley, earl of Cholmon- Artificial 
dely, &c. This noble earl is deſcended from the ancient Figures. 


family of Egerton in Cheſhire, which flouriſhed in the 


time of the conqueſt, from whom alſo the duke of 
Bridgewater is deſcended. The firſt Engliſh peer of this 
branch was Hugh, viſcount Cholmondeley of Kells, in 
Ireland, who, joining with thoſe who oppoſed the ar- 

bitrary meaſures of king James IT. was on the ac- 

ceſſion of king William and queen Mary, created lord 

Cholmondeley of Nampt-wich, in the county of 

Cheſter. 

6. «© Argent, a Ship with its Sails furled up Sable;“ 
quartered by the right hon. James Hamilton, earl of 
Abercorn, &c. The deſcent of this noble family is 
from that of the duke of Hamilton: for James, the 1 
fourth lord Hamilton and ſecond earl of Arran, mar- 
rying lady Margaret Douglas, daughter of James 
the third ear] of Morton, by her had four ſons, James, 
John, Claud, and David; whereof Claud was proge- 
nitor of the lord we are now ſpeaking of; and in con- 
ſideration of his merit and loyalty to Mary queen of 
Scots, James VI. created him lord Paiſley in 1591, as 
alſo carl of Abercorn, baron of Hamilton, &c. July 
10. 1606. 

7. „ Or, an Anchor in pale Gules;“ quartered by 
the moſt noble George Johnſton, marquis of Annan- 
dale, &c. The Johnſtons are an ancient and warlike 
family, and derive their ſurname from the barony of 
Johnſton in Annandale. 

8. “ Sable, three Spears Heads erect Argent, im- 

brued Gules, on a chief Or, as many Pole-axes A- 
zure;“ borne by the right hon. William King, lord 
King, &c. Peter King, eſq; the firſt lord of this an- 
cient family, was choſen recorder of the city of Lon- 
don, July 27. 1708, and on the 12th of September 
following had the honour of knighthood conferred on. 
him. He was conſtituted lord-chief-juſtice of the 
common-pleas in the firſt year of king George I. 
1714; on the 5th of April following was ſworn of 
his majeſty's- moſt hon. privy council; and on May 
19. 1723, was oreated a peer of this kingdom by the 
title of lord King, baron-of Ockham. 

9. „ Gules, three Clarions Or;“ quartered by the 
right hon. Robert Carteret, ear] of Granville, Ke. 
This ancient- and' worthy family derives its pedigree 
from Offerey de Carteret, who attended William the 
Conqueror in his deſcent upon England, and contribu- 
ted to the victory he obtained over king Harold, at 
Haſtings in Suſſex, 1066, he had manors and lands 
in England conferred on him by that prince, as a re- 
ward for his eminent ſervices, George Carteret,. 
grandfather to the preſent earl, was, in conſideration 
of his own merit and the ſervices of his anceſtors, 
created a peer of Great Britain, October 19th 
1681. 

10. * Argent, a Maunch Sable;“ borne by the 
right hon. Francis Haſtings, earl of Huntingdon, &c. 
This noble earl is deſcended from Hugh de Haſtings, 
a younger ſon of the ancient and noble family of the 
Haſtings, earl of Pembroke, of which family was Wil- 
liam de Haſtings, ſteward of the houſehold to king 
Henry I. William, the firſt lord Haſtings, was created 
a baron on July 6, 1461, by king Edward IV. 

11. „Azure, a circular Wreath Argent and Sable, 


with four Hawk's Bells joined thereto in e 
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Artificial Or;“ borne by the right hon. Robert Jocelyn, viſ- 
Figures. count Jocelyn, &c. This noble family is of great an- 
tiquity; for, after the Romans had been maſters of Bri- 

tain 500 years, wearied with the wars, they took their 

final farewel of it, and carried away with them a 

reat many of their brave old Britiſh ſoldiers, who 

Had ſerved them in their wars both at home and a- 

broad, to whom they gave Amorica in France, for 

their former ſervices, which country was from them 

- afterwards called Little Britain. It is ſuppoſed that 

there were ſome of this family amongſt them; and that 

they gave the name of Fccelyz to a town in this coun- 

try, which ſtill preſerves that name: and it is thought 
probable that they returned with William the Con- 

queror ; for we find, in 1066, mention made of Sir 

Gilbert Jocelyn. This preſent nobleman, the firſt 

lord of the family, was created baron Newport, of 
Newport in Ireland, on November 29, 1743, and viſ- 

count in November 1751. 

12. Gules, three Towers Argent ;” quartered by 
the right hon. William Fowler, viſcount Aſhbrook, 
Ke. William Fowler, eſq; father to this preſent 
lord, was advanced to the peerage by king George II. 
and created baron of Caſtle- Durrow, in the county of 
Kilkenny, October 27, 1733, and his fon was created 
viſcount Aſhbrook, of Aſhbrook in Ireland, on Sept. 30, 
1751, now extinct. 

13 © Gules, two keys in Saltier Argent, in Chief 
a Royal Crown proper,” the arms of the archbiſhopric 
of York. This archbiſhopric comprehends only the 
biſhoprics of Carliſle, Cheſter, aud Durham. And 
the dioceſe contains about three parts in four of York- 
ſhire, all Nottinghamſhire, and Hexham peculiar ju- 
riſdiction; divided into 903 pariſhes and chapels; and 
into four archdeaconries, of York, Eaſt-Riding, Cleve- 
land, and Nottingham. 

14. ** Gules, two Swords in Saltier Argent, pom- 
meled and hilted Or;” the arms of the biſhopric of 
London. This dioceſe contains London, the coun- 

ties of Middleſex and Eſſex, and part of Hertford- 
ſhire, in which there are about 665 churches and cha- 
pels. In it are alſo five archdeaconries, viz. thoſe 
of London, Middleſex, Effex, Colcheſter, and St 
Albans. 

I5. © Sable, a Key in Bend, ſurmounted by a 
Croſier in Bend ſiniſter, both Or;”” the arms of the 
biſhopric of St Aſaph. This dioceſe contains no one 
whole county; but part of Denbigh, Flint, Montgo- 
mery, and Merioneth hires, and ſome towns in Shrop- 
ſhire, wherein are to the number of 121 pariſhes; but 
there are in all 131 churches and chapels, moſt of 
which are in the immediate patronage of the biſhops. 
It hath but one archdeaconry, called of St Aſaph, 
which is united to the biſhopric, for the better ſup- 
port of it. 

16.“ Gules, two Keys adoſſee in Bend, the up- 
es, Argent, the other Or, a Sword interpoſed 

etween them in Bend ſiniſter of the ſecond, pom- 

meled and hilted of the third ;” the arms of the biſhopric 
of Wincheſter. This dioceſe contains the whole 
county of Southampton, with the Iſle of Wight, and 
the iſles of Jerſey, Guernſey, Sark, and Alderney. It 
alſo contains one pariſh in Wiltſhire, and all Surry, 
except cleven peculiars belonging to Canterbury. 
The number of churches and chapels in it are 415; 


king Henry VIII. It contains the entire counties of 
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and it has two archdeacons, viz. of Winche 5 
Surry. Mer ud — 
17.“ Gules, three Mitres with their pendants Or.” — 
the arms of the biſhopric of, Cheſter. The biſhopric 
of Cheſter was anciently part of the dioceſe of Litch. 
held; one of whoſe biſhops, removing his ſee hitter in 
the year 1075, occaſioned his ſucceſſors being fre. 
quently called bi/hops,. of Cheſter. But it was not 
erected into a diſtinet biſhopric till the year 1541, by 
Cheſter and Lancaſter; part of Weltmorelaud, Cum. 
berland, and Yorkſhire ; two chapelries in Denbigh. 
ſhire, and five churches aud chapels in the county ot 
Flint: in all, 506 churches and chapels. It is di. 
vided into two archdeaconries, viz, Cheſter and Rich. 
mond, | | | 
18, “ Sable, three Ducal Coronets paleways Or; 
the arms of the biſhopric of Briſtol. The biſhopric- 
of Briſtol was founded by king Henry VIII. and 
taken out, of the dioceſes of Saliſbury, Wells, and 
Worceſter. It contains the city of Briſtol, and the 
county of Dorſet; in which there are 276 churches 
and chapels; and one archdeaconry, viz. that of 
Dorſet. | 
19.“ Gules, a Sword erect in pale Argent, pom- 
meled and hilted Or, ſurmounted by two Keys in 
Saltier of the laſt;”” the arms of the biſhopric of Exe- 
ter. When Chriſtianity was firſt planted in theſe parts, 
Cornwall and Devonſhire were placed under the juriſ- 
diction of the biſhop of Dorcheſter; but, that epiſco- 
pal ſeat being removed to Winchefter in the year 660, 
theſe weſtern parts were made ſubject to that new ſee. 
When the monaſtery of Sherbourn was turned into a 
cathedral about the year 705 theſe counties were in- 
cluded in that dioceſe, which continued about 200 
years; and then Plegmund, archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
at the command of king Edward the Elder, erected 
three new biſhoprics ; one at Wells, for Somerſetſhire; 
another at Bodmin, for Cornwall; and the laſt at 
Tawton-Biſhops, for Devon, which was after removed 
to Crediton, and at length ſettled at Exeter. That 
dioceſe contains the entire counties of Devon and Corn- 
wall; in which there are 725 churches and chapels, and 
four archdeaconries, viz. thoſe of Exeter, Barnſtable, 
Totneſs, and Cornwall. | 
20. ** Gules, three Ducal Coronets, Or;“ the arms 
of the biſhopric of Ely. The biſhopric of Ely was 
taken from that of Lincoln by king Henry I. anno 
1109. It contains all Cambridgeſhire, and the iſle of 
Ely, excepting Iſelham, which belongs to the ſee of 
Rocheſter, and 15 other pariſhes that are in the dio 
ceſe of Norwich: but it has one pariſh, viz. Emneth, 
in Norfolk. The whole number of the churches and 
chapels within the dioceſe of Ely are 164. It hath 
only one archdeacon, viz. that of Ely. 


Axr. III. Of Chinzricat FiGUREs. | 
Tux laſt and the oddeſt kind of bearings in coats. 


of-arms, is comprehended under the name of chimerical 
figures; that is to ſay, ſuch as have no real exiſtence, 
but are mere fabulous and fantaſtical inventions. The 
charges, griffons, martlets, and unicorns excepted, are 
ſo uncommon in Britiſh coats, that in order to make 
up the ſame number of examples hitherto contained in 


each collection, ſeveral foreign bearings are ine 
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limcrical here; Which, however, as they are conform to the laws 
] 


Royres. of heraldry, Will alſo contribute both to entertain and 
— 


jaſtruct the reader. Thoſe molt in uſe are the follow- 
ing, VIZ. | 
"Rath Cherubim, Tritons, Centaurs, Martlets, 
Griffons, Unicorns, Dragons, Mermaids, Satyrs, Wi- 
verns, Harpies, Cockatrices, Phenixes. | 

Theſe, like the foregoing charges, are ſubje& to 
various poſitions and diſpoſitions, which, from the 
principles already laid down, will be plainly under- 
ſtood. See the examples, fig. xix. 

No 1. is “ Gules, an Angel ſtanding affrontee, with 
his hands conjoined and elevated upon his breaſt, ha- 
bited in a long Robe cloſe girt Argent, his Wings dil- 
played Or;” borne by the name of Brangor de Cere- 
vi/ia, a foreign prelate, who aſſiſted at the council of 
Conſtance 1412. This example is quoted by Guil- 
lim, Sea. III. Chap. i. | 

2. „ Sable, a Cheveron between three Cherubim 
Or;”” borne by the name of Chaloner, of Yorkſhire 
and Cheſhire, 

3. Azure, a Feſs indented between three Che- 
rubim Argent.” Theſe arms were granted to John 
Ayde, eſq; of Doddington in Kent, by Sir William 
Segar, garter, i 3 

4. „Gules, a Cherub having three pair of Wings, 
the uppermoſt and lowermoſt counter - eroſſed Saltier- 
ways, and the middlemoſt diſplayed Argent;“ borne 
by the name of Buocafoco, a foreign prelate. This 
example is copied from Meneſtrier's Methode du Blaſon, 
p- 120, No viii. 

5. Azure, a Griffon ſegreant Or, armed and 
langued Gules, between three Creſcents Argent;“ 
quartered by the right hon. John Bligh, lord Clifton, 
Ke. The great grandfather of this noble lord, who 
lived in London, going over to Ireland in the time of 
Oliver Cromwell, as an agent to the adventurers there, 
acquired a good eſtate, and laid the foundation for the 
grandeur of this family. 

6.“ Gules, three Martlets Or;“ borne by the name 
of —— Guillim obſerves, that this bird, which 
is repreſented without feet, is given for a difference to 
younger brothers, to put them in mind, that, in order 
to raiſe themſelves, they are to truſt to their wings of 
virtue agd merit, and not to their legs, having but little 
land to ſet their feet on. 

7- “ Azure, three Mullets Argent within a double 
Treſſure counter-flowery Or, in the centre a Martlet of 
the laſt ;” borne by the right hon. Patrick Murray, 
lord Elibank. Sir Gideon | Tug knighted by king 
James VI. by whom he was made treaſurer-depute, 
was third ſon of Sir Andrew Murray of Blackbarony. 
His ſon Patrick, in reſpect of his loyalty to Charles I. 
was, on May 16. 1628, made a baronet, and, in 1643, 
created lord Elibank. 


8. © Sable, a Cockatrice diſplayed Argent, creſted, 
membred, and jowllopped Gules.” my | 
. 9. © Argent, a Mermaid Gules, crined Or, holding 
© right hand a Comb, and ir her left a Mirror, 
"th proper;” borne by the name of Ellis. 
he * * Argent, a Wivern, his Wings elevated, and 
pr tor nowed below him Gules;“ borne by the name 
er. 


oy 5 Or, a Dragon paſſant Vert.” 


vol. Gules, a Centaur or Sagittary in full ſpeed 


ö 


reguardant proper.” This was the coat- of- arms of External 
Stephen, ſurnamed of Blois, ſon to Adela daughter of Ornaments. 


William the Conqueror, and of Stephen earl of Blois; 
and on this deſcent grounding his pretenſion to the 
crown of England, he was proclaimed king in 1135, 
and reigned to the 25th of October 1154. 

13. Argent, an Unicorn ſejant Sable, unguled 
and horned Or;” borne by the name of Harling. 

14.“ Argent, a Dragon's Head eraſed Vert, hold- 
ing in bis Mouth a ſiniſter Hand couped at the Wriſt 
Gules;“ borne by the name of Milliatms. 

15. „ Gules, three Unicorns Heads couped Or ;” 
borne by the name of Paris. 

16. « Argent, a Wivern volant Bendways Sable" 
borne by the name of Raynn. 

17. © Azure, a Lion ſejant guardant winged Or, 
his Head encircled with a Glory, holding in his fore- 
paws an open Book, wherein is written, Pax tibi, 
Marce, Evangeliſta meus ; over the dexter fide of the 
Book a Sword ereQ, all proper.” Thele are the arms 
of the republic of Venice. 

18. « Azure, a Bull ſaliant and winged Or;” borne 
by the name of Cadenet, a family of diſtinction in 
Provence. | 

19. * a Wyvern with a human Face af- 
frontee hooded, and winged Vert ;” borne by the 
name of Buſeraghi, an ancient and noble family of 
Luques. | 
20. “ Azure, a Harpy diſplayed, armed, crined, 
and crowned Or.” Theſe are the arms of the city of 
Noremberg in Germany. 


To the forementioned figures may be added the | 


montegre, an imaginary creature, ſuppoſed to have 
the body of a tyger with a Satyr's head and horns; al- 
ſo thoſe which have a real exiſtence, but are ſaid to be 
endowed with extravagant and imaginary qualities, viz, 
the ſalamander, beaver, cameleon, &c. | 


C 


Of the EXTERNAL ORNAMENTS of Escur- 
CHEONS. | | 


Taz ornaments that accompany or ſurround eſcut- 


cheons were introduced to denote the birth, dignity, 
or office, of the perſons to whom the coat-of-arms ap- 
pertaineth ; which is practiſed both among the laity 
and clergy. Thoſe moſt in uſe are of ten forts, viz. 
Crowns, Coronets, Mitres, Helmets, Mantlings, Cha- 
peaux, Wreaths, Creſts, Scrolls, Supporters. 


SECT. I. Of Crowns. 


Taz firſt crowns were only diadems, bands, or fil- 
lets; afterwards they were compoſed of branches of di- 
vers trees, and then flowers were added to them. 

Among the Greeks, the crowns given to thoſe who 
carried the prize at the Iſthmian games, were of pine; 
at the Olympick, of laurel; and at the Nemean, of 
ſmallage. ee | 

The Romans had various crowns to reward martial 
exploits and extraordinary. ſervices done to the re- 
public: for which ſee the detached article Crown in 
this Dictionary, and Plate LXXXII. 

Examples of ſome of theſe crowns. are frequently 

| 20 P met 
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Crowns. met with in modern atchievements, viz. 1, The mural 
crown in that of lord Montfort, which was conferred on 
Sir John Bromley, one of his lordſhip's anceſtors, as an 
avgmentation to his arms, for his great courage at the 
battle of Le Croby. Part of the creſt of lord Archer 
is alſo a mural crown. And there are no leſs than 
ten Engliſh baronets, whoſe arms are ornamented with 
the ſame crown. 2. The naval or roſtral crown, is 
ſtill uſed with coats-of-arms, as may be ſeen in thoſe 
of Sir William Burnaby, bart. now admiral of the red 
ſquadron, and of John Clerke, eſq; as part of their 
crelts. 3. Of the caſtrenſe or vallary crown, we 
have inſtances in the coat-of-arms of Sir Reginald 
Graham, and of Ifaac Akerman, eſq. 4. The crelt 
of Grice Blakeney, eſq; is encompaſſed with a civic 
crown. 5. The radiated crown, according to J. Yorke, 
was placed over the arms of the kings of England, till 
the time of Edward III. It is (till uſed, as a ereſt, 
on the arms of ſome private families; thoſe, for ex- 
ample, borne by the name of Whitfield, are ornament- 
ed with it. The celeſtial crown is formed like the ra- 
diated, with the addition of a ſtar on each ray; and is 
only uſed upon tomb-ſtones, monuments, and the like. 
— Others of the ancient crowns are ſtill borne, as creſts, 
by the right hon. Jeifrey Amherſt, baron Amherſt of 
Holmeſdale, in Keat ; Sir James Gray, bart. ; Thomas 
Sheriff, eſq; and otbers. 

But modern crowns are only uſed as an ornament, 
which emperors, kings, and independent princes ſet 


on their heads, in great ſolemnities, both to denote 


their ſovereiga authority, and to render themſelves 
more awful to their ſubjects. Theſe are the moſt in uſe 

Plate in heraldry, and are as follows : 

CxLX. The imperial crown, (uo 1.) is made of a circle of 

fig. xx. gold, adorned with precious ſtones and pearls, height- 
ened with fleurs-de-lis,' bordered and ſeeded with 
pearls, raiſed in the form of a cap voided at the top, 
like a creſcent. From the middle of this cap riſes an 
arched fillet enriched with pearls, and ſurmounted of a 
mound, whereon is a croſs of pearls. 

The crown of the kings of Great Britain (2.), is a 
circle of gold, bordered with ermine, enriched with 
pearls and precious ſtones, and heightened up with 
four croſſes pattee and four large fleurs-de-lis alter- 
nately ; from theſe riſe four arched diadems adorned 
with pearls, which cloſe under a mound, ſurmounted 
of a croſs like thoſe at bottom. Mr Sandford, in 
his Genealogical Hiſtory, p. 381. remarks, that Ed- 
ward IV. is the firſt king of England that in his 
ſeal, or on his coin, is crowned with an arched dia- 
dem. : 

The crown of the kings in France (3.) is a circle 
enamelled, adorned with precious ftones, and height- 
ened up with eight arched diadems, riſing from as 
many fleurs-de-lis, that conjoin at the top under a 
double fleur-de-lis, all of gold. bus 

The crowns of Spain, Portugal, and Poland, are 
all three of the ſame form, and are, amongſt others, 
thus deſcribed by colonel Parſons,. in his Genealogical 
Tables of Europe, viz. A ducal coronet, heightened 
up with eight arched-diadems that ſupport a' mound, 
enſigned with a plain croſs. Thoſe of Denmark and 
Sweden are both of the ſame form; and conſiſt of eight 
arched diadems, riſing from a marquis's coroner, which 
that conjoin at the top under a mound enſigned with a 


KN A 
croſz-bottony. | 
The crowns of moſt other kings are circles of gold, 
adorned with precious ſtones, and heightened up with 
large trefoils, and cloſed by four, fix, or eight diadems, 
ſupporting a mound, ſurmounted of a croſs. 

The Great Turk (4.), bears over his arms a tur. 
band, enriched with pearls and diamonds, under two 
crane, * — of which is made of pyramidica] 

oints heightened up with large pearls, and th . 
— is Cad wich — ? . 

The Pope, or biſhop of Rome, appropriates to him. 
ſelf a Tiara (n* 5.),or long cap of plat a6 cloth, — 
which hang two pendants embroidered and fringed at 
the ends, /emee of croſſes of gold. This cap is incloſed 
by three marquis's coronets ; and has on its top a 
mound of gold, whereon is a croſs of the ſame, which 
croſs is ſometimes repreſented by engravers and pain- 
ters pometted, recrofled, flowery, or plain.,—lIt is 
a difficult matter to aſcertain the time when theſe 
baughty prelates aſſumed the three forementioned co- 
ronets. A patched up ſuccefſion of the holy pontifls, 
engraved and publiſhed a few years ago by order of 
Clement XIII. the late Pope, for the edification of 
his good ſubjects in Great Britain and Ireland, repre- 

ſents Marcellus, who was choſen biſhop of Rome ann» 
310, and all his ſucceſſors, adorned with ſuch a cap: 
but it appears, from very good authority, that Boni- 
face VIII. who was elected into the ſee of Rome ann 
1295, firſt compaſſed his cap with a coronet; Bene- 
dict XII. in 1335, added a ſecond to it; and John 
XXIII. in 1411, a third; with a view to indicate by 
them, that the Pope is the ſovereign prieſt, the ſupreme 
Judge, and the ſole legiſlator amongſt Chriſtians. 


SECT. Il. Of Coronets., 


Tux Coronet of the prince of Wales, or eldeſt ſon 
of the king of Great Britain, (u 7.), was anciently a 
eircle of gold ſet round with four croſſes-pattee, and as 
many fleurs-de-lis alternately z but ſince the reſtora- 
tion, it has been cloſed with one arch only, adorned 
with pearls, and ſurmounted of a mound and croſs, 
and bordered with ermine like the king's. 

Befides the aforeſaid coronet. his royal highneſs the 
proogs of Wales has another diſtinguiſhing mark of 

onour, peculiar to himſelf, called by the vulgar the 
princes arms, viz. A plume of three oftrich-feathers, 
with an ancient coronet of a prince of Wales. Under 
it, in a ſcroll, is this motto, Ich Dien, which in the 
German or old Saxen language ſigniſies I ſerve;” 
(ſee no 6). This device was at firſt taken by Edward 
prince of Wales, commonly called the black prince, 
after the famous battle of Creſſy, in 1346, where ha- 
ving with his own hand killed John king of Bohe- 
wia, he took from his head ſuch a plume, and put it 
on his own. | | 
The coronet of the preſent dukes of Glouceſter and 
Cumberland, and of all the immediate ſons and bro- 
thers of the kings of Great Britain, is a circle of gold, 
bordered with ermine, heightened up with four fleurs- 
de. lis, and as many croſſes-pattee alternate, (ſee 58). 
The particular and diſtinguiſhing form of {uct 
coronets as are appropriated to princes of the blood- 
royal, is deſcribed and ſettled in a grant of Charles II. 
the 13th of his reign, 3 
The coronet of the princeſſes of Great Prjqais 3 . 


Chap. V. HER A 


Mitres, Kc. circle of gold. bordered with ermine, and heightened 
— yy with croſſes-pattee, fleurs-de-lis and ftrawberry 
leaves alternate (uo g.); whereas a prince's coronet has 
only fleurs-de- lis and croſſes. f 

A duke's coronet is a circle of gold, bordered with 
ermine, enriched with precious ſtones and pearls, and 
ſet round with eight large ſtrawberry or parſley 
leaves; (no 10). . . 
A marquis's coronet 1s a circle of gold, bordered 
with ermine, ſet round with four ſtrawberry leaves, 
and as many pearls on pyramidical points of equal 
height, alternate; (une 11). | 

An carl's coronet is a circle of gold, bordered with 
ermine, heightened up with eight pyramidical points 
or rays, on the tops of which are as many large pearls, 
and are placed alternately with as many ſtrawberry- 
leaves, but the pearls much higher than the leaves; 
n* 12). 
A 3 coronet differs from the preceding ones 
as being only a circle of gold bordered with ermine, 
with large pearls ſet cloſe together on the rim, with- 
out any limited number, which is his prerogative above 
the baron, who is limited (ſee no 13) 
A baron's coronet, (u“ 14), which was granted 
by king Charles II. is formed with fix pearls ſet at 
equal diſtance on a gold circle, bordered with ermine, 
four of which only are ſeen on engravings, paintings, 
&c. to ſhew he is inferior to the viſcount. 
The eldeſt ſons of peers, above the degree of a 
baron, bear their father's arms and ſupporters with a 
label, and uſe the coronet appertaining to their father's 
ſecond title ; and all the younger ſons bear their arms 
with proper differences, but ale no coronets. 
As the crown of the king of Great Britain is not 
quite like that of other potentates, ſo do moſt of the 
coronets of foreign noblemen differ a little from thoſe 
of the Britiſh nobility: as for example, the coronet of 
a French earl is a circle of gold with 18 pearls ſet on 
the brim of it ; a French viſcount's coronet is a cir- 
cle of gold only enamelled, charged with four large 
pearls; and a French baron's coronet is a circle of 
* enamelled and bound about with a double brace- 
et of pearls: and theſe coronets are only uſed on 
French noblemens coats-of-arms, and not worn on 
their heads, as the Britiſh noblemen and their ladies 
do at the king's coronation. 


SECT. III. Of Mitres. 
Tar archbiſhops and biſhops of England and Ire- 


land place a mitre over their coats-of-arms. It is a 
round cap pointed and cleft at the top, from which 
hang two pendants fringed at both ends; with this 
diffcrence, that the biſhop's mitre is only ſurrounded 
with a fillet of gold, ſet with precious ſtones, (ſee 
bg. 23. no 6.) whereas the archbiſhop's iſſues out of a 
ducal coronet, (ſce fig. 20. no 15). 

This ornament, with other maſquerade garments, 
is ſtill worn by all the archbiſhops and biſhops of the 
church of Rome, whenever they officiate with ſolem- 
nity; but it is never uſed in England, otherwiſe than 
on Coats of arms, as before mentioned. 


DECT. IV. Of Helmets. 


Tur Helmet was formerly worn as a defenſive wea- 


—— 
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pon, to cover the bearer's head; and is now placed Helmets, 
over a coat - of· arms as its chief ornament, and the Me lings, 
true mark of gentility. There are ſeveral ſorts, di- — 
ſtinguiſhed, 1ſt, by the matter they are made of; 
2dly, by their form; and, zdly, by their poſition. 

iſt, As to the matter they are, or rather were, 
made of: The helmets of ſovereigns were of burniſhed 
gold damaſked ; thoſe of princes and lords, of filver 
frgured with gold; thoſe of knights, of ſteel adorned 
oy ſilver; and thoſe of private gentlemen, of poliſhed 

cel, 

2dly, As to their form: Thoſe of the king and the 
royal family, and noblemen of Great Britain, are open— 
faced and grated, and the number of bars ſerves to 
diſtinguiſh the bearers quality; that is, the helmet ap- 
propriated to the dukes and marquiſes is different 
from the king's, by baving a bar exactly in the middle, 
and two on each (ide, i, ae but five bars in all, (ſee 
fig. xx1. no 1.) whereas the king's helmet has fix bars, 
viz. three on each fide, (ibid. no 7.) The other 
grated helmet with four bars is common to all degrees 
of peerage under a marquis. The open-faced helmet 
without bars denotes baronets and knights. The 
cloſe helmet is for all eſquires and gentlemen. 

3dly, Their poſition is aſo looked upon as a mark 
of diſtinction. The grated helmet in front belongs 


to ſovereign princes. The — helmet in profile 


is common to all degrees of peerage. The helmet 
ſtanding direct without bars, and the beaver a little 
open, denotes baronets and knights. Laſtly, the ſide- 
ſtanding helmet, with the beaver cloſe, is the way of 
wearing it amongſt eſquires and gentlemen. See 
n*® 1, 2, 3, 4, and 7, inſerted in fig. xxi. Orna- 
ments. 


SECT. V. Of Mantlings. 


MaxTLiNnGs are pieces of cloth Jagged or cut into 
flowers and leaves, which now-a-days ſerve as an orna - 
ment for eſcutcheons. They were the ancient cover- 
ing of helmets. to preſerve them, or the bearer, from 
the injuries of the weather, as alſo to prevent the ill 
conſequences of their too much dazzling the eye in 
action. But Guillim very judiciouſly obſerves, that 
their ſhape muſt have undergone a great altera- 
tion fince they have been out of uſe, and therefore 
might more properly be termed flouriſhings than mant- 
lings. See the examples annexed to the helmets re- 
preſented in fig. xxi. | . 
The French heralds aſſure us, that theſe mantlings 
were originally no other than ſhort coverings which 
commanders wore over their helmets, and that, going 
into battles with them, they often, on their coming 
away, brought them back in a ragged manner, oc- 
caſioned by the many cuts they had received on their 
heads: and therefore the more hacked they were, the 
more honourable they were accounted ; as our colours 


in time of war are the more eſteemed, for having been 


ſhot through in many places. 

Sometimes ſkins of beaſts, as lions, bears, &c. were 
thus borne, to make the bearer look more terrible; 
and that gave occaſion to the doubling of mantlings 


with furs. 


SecT. VI. Of Chapeaux. 


A CHAPEAU is an ancient hat, or rather cap, of dig- 
20 P 2 | nity 
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Wreaths, nity worn by dukes, generally ſcarlet-coloured velvet on 
Creſts, Kc the outlide lined and turned up with fur; of late 

frequently to be met with above an helmet, inſtead of 

a wreath, under. gentlemens and noblemens creſts. 
Heretofore they were ſeldom to be found, as of right 

appertaining to private families; but by the grants of 

Robert Cooke, Clarencieux, and other ſucceeding 

heralds, theſe, together with ducal coronets, are now 

frequently to be met with in families, who yet claim 

not above the degree of gentlemen. See the repre- 
ſentation of the chapeau, ne 5. fig. xx1. | 


SECT. VII. Of IWreaths. 


Tur Wreath is a kind of roll made of two ſkains 
of ſilk of different colours twiſted together, which an- 
cient knights wore as a head-dreſs when equipped 
for tournaments. The colours of the ſilk are always 

taken from the principal metal and colour contained 
in the coat-of-arms of the bearer. They are ſtill ac- 
counted as one of the leſſer ornaments of eſcutcheons, 
and are placed between the helmet and the creſt; (ſee 
fig. xxi. n“ 6). In the time of Henry I. and long af- 
ter, no man, who was under the degree of a knight, 
had his creſt ſet on a wreath ; but this. like other pre- 
rogatives, has been infringed ſo far, that every body 
now-a-days wears a ae 


SECT. VIII. Cf Crefts. 


Tux Creſt is the higheſt part of the ornaments of 
a coat-of-arms. It is called cr, from the Latin word 
criſta, which fignifies comb or tuft, ſuch as many 
birds have upon their heads, as the peacock, phea- 
fant, &c. in alluſion to the place on which it is fixed. 
Creſts were formerly great marks of honour, be- 
cauſe they were only worn by heroes of great valour, 
or by ſuch as were advanced to ſome ſuperior military 
command, in order that they might be the better di- 
ſtinguiſned in an engagement, and thereby rally their 
men if diſperſed; but they are at preſent conſidered 
as a mere ornament. The creſt is frequently a part 
either of the ſupporters, or of the charge borne in the 
eſcutcheon. Thus the creft of the royal atchievement 
of Great Britain is a Lion guardant crown'd,” as 
may be ſeen in fig. xxi. no 7. The creſt of France is 
« a double Flower-de-Juce.” Out of the many creſts 
borrowed from ſupporters, are the following, viz. 
The duke of Montagu's, © A Griffon's head coup'd 
Or, back'd and wing'd Sable:“ the marquis of Rock- 
ingham's, A Griffon's head Argent, gorg'd with 
a ducal coronet;” the earl of Weftmoreland's, „ a 
Bull's head Argent, py'd Sable, armed Or ;” and lord 
Archer's, which is, Out of a mural crown Or, a 
Wyvern's head Argent.“ There are ſeveral inſtances of 
creits that are relative to alliances, employments, or 
names ; and which on that account have been changed. 


DHECT. IX. Of the Scroll. 


Tur Scroll is the ornament placed above the creſt, 
containing a motto, or ſhort ſentence, alluding thereto, 
or to the bearings; or to the bearer's name, as in the 
two following inſtances. The motto of the noble 
earl of Cholmondeley is, Caſſis tutiſima virtus ; i. e. 
« Virtue is the ſafeft helmet ;” on account of hel- 
mets in the coat-of-arms. The motto of the right 
hon. lord Forteſcue is, Forte ſcutum ſalus ducum; i. e. 
A ftrong ſhield is the ſafety of the commanders ; 


. Chap. v. 


alluding to the name of that ancient family, Some. 07 
times it has a reference to neither, but expreſſes ſome. Supportes 
thing divine or heroic; as that of the earl of Scarbo —— 
rough, which is, Murus ereus conſcientia ſana ; i, e, 

HA goodconſcence is a wall of braſs.” Others are ænig- 
matical ; as that of the royal atchievement, which is 

Dieu et mon droit, i. e. God and my right;“ jn. 
troduced by Edward III. in 1340, when he aſſumed 

the arms and title of king of France, and began to 
proſecute his claim, which occafioned long and bloody 

wars, fatal, by turns, to both kingdoms: or that of 

the prince of Wales, which is Ich Dien, * I ſerve,” 

the origin of which has been already mentioned, 
Mottos, though hereditary in the families that fr 

took them up, have been changed on ſome particular 
occaſions, and others appropriated in their ſtead, in- 
ſtances of which are ſometimes met with in the hiſtory 

of families. 


SECT. X. Of Supporters. 


SUPPORTERS are figures ſtanding on the ſcroll, and 
placed at the fide of the eſcutcheon; they are ſo called, 
becauſe they ſeem to ſupport or hold up the ſhield, 
The riſe of ſupporters is, by F. Meneſtrier, traced up 
to ancient touruaments, wherein the knights cauſed 
their ſhields to be carried by ſervants or pages under 
the diſguiſe of lions, bears, griffons, blackamoors, &c. 
who alſo held and guarded the eſcutcheons, which the 
knights were obliged to expoſe to publie view for 
ſome time before the liſts were opened. Sir George 
Mackenzie, who diiſents from this opinion, ſays, in 
his Treatiſe on the ſcience of heraldry, chap. xxxi. p. 93. 
That the firſt origin and uſe of them was from the 
„ cuſtom which ever was, and is, of leading ſuch as 
„ are inveſted with any great honour to the prince 
6 who confers it: thus, when any man is created a 
„% duke, marquis, or knight of the garter, or any 
„ other order, he is ſupported by, and led to the 
C prince betwixt two of the quality, and fo receives 
© from him the ſymbols of that honour; and in re- 
% membrance of that ſolemnity, his arms are there- 
4 after ſupported by any two creatures he chooſes.” 
Supporters have formerly been taken from ſuch ant- 
mals or birds as are borne in the ſhields, and ſome- 
times they have been choſen as bearing ſome alluſion 
to the names of thoſe whoſe arms they are made to 
ſupport. The ſupporters of the arms of Great Bri- 
tain, ſince king James the firſt's acceſſion to the 
throne, are a Lion rampant guardant crowned Or, on 
the dexter: ſide, and an Unicorn Argent, crowned, armed, 
unguled, maned and gorged with an antique Crown, 
to which a chain is affixed, all Or, on the ſiniſter; as it 
appears by fig. xxi. n“ 7. 

This laſt figure repreſents the coat-of-arms of the 
king of Great Britain, or the royal atchievement, 43 
it has been marſhalled fince the acceſſion of king 
George I. in 1714, and is blazoned as follows, viz. 

ARMS. Quarterly, in the firſt grand quarit! 
Gules, three Lions rampant guardant in pale or, 
the imperial enſigns of England; impaled with Or, 4 
Lion rampant, within a double treſſure flower) and 
counter: flowery Gules, the royal arms of Scotland. 
The ſecond is Azure, three Fleurs-de-lis Or, the = 
of France. The third is Azure, a Harp Or, frringe 


4 
Argent, the enſign of Ireland. The four? Le 


\ 


Wan CL IRS 
of quarter is Gules, two Lions paſſant guardant in pale 
jppocters- Oy, for Brunſwick 3 impaled with Or fende of Hearts 
A propers a Lion rampant Azure, for Lunenburgh; with 
raſted in baſe Gules, a Horſe current Argent, for an- 
dient Saxony; and in a ſhield ſurtout Gulet, the Crown 
of Charlemagne Or, as arch-treaſurer of the empire ; 
tle whole within a Garter, inſcribed with this motto, 
Hoxt soir QUI MAL Y PENSE, as ſovereign of that 
noble order, given by the founder king Edward III. 

CREST. On a Helmet full: ſaced, grated and ſur- 
mounted of a Crown, a Lion guardant crowned Or ; 
the mantlings of the laſt, and lining Vrmine. 

SUPPORTERS. On the Dexter fide, a Lion ram- 
part guardant Or, crowned as the Creſt. On the Siniſter- 

fide an Unicorn Argent, crowned, armed, maned, and un- 
guled Or, gorged with an antique Crown ; a Chain affixed 
{berets, reflecting over the back, and paſſing over the 
hind legs of the laſt, both flanding on a Scroll inſcribed 
evith this motto, DiEU ET MON bon, from which 
iſſue the two Royal Badges of his Majeſty's chief Domi- 
niont, viz. on the Dexter-fide a Roſe party per Pale 
Argent and Gules, flalted and leaved proper, for Eng- 
land; and on the Siniſter- ide a Thiſtle proper, for 
Scotland; being ſo adorned by king James I. upon 


Scotland, he bore two unicorns, as above, for his ſup— 
orters; but upon the union of that kingdom with 
Eopland, 1603, he introduced one of the above fup- 
porters on the ſiniſter-ſide of the royal atchievement, 
and which continues to this day. | 
It is to be obſerved, that bearing coats-of-arms 
ſupported, is, according to the beraldrical rules of 
Lngland, the prerogative, 1ſt, Of thoſe called nobiles 
majores, viz. dukes, marquiſes, earls, viſcounts, and 
barons; 2d, Of all knights of the garter, though they 
ſhould be under the degree of barons ; 3d, Of knights 
of the Bath, who both receive on their creation a grant 


king chooſes to beſtow this honour upon; as in the in- 
ſtance of Sir Andrew Fountain, who was knighted by 


land, Fountain being then his ſecretary; and on his 
return to England, king William granted him ſup- 
porters to his arms, viz. two Griffons Gules and Or. 
In Scotland, all the chiefs of clans or names have 
the privilege of claiming ſupporters; alſo the baro- 
nets. But by act of parliament, zoth September, 
1672, none are allowed to uſe either arms or ſupport- 
ers, under a penalty and confiſcation of all moveables 


whereon arms are put, without the lord Lyon's au- 
thority. 85 


J 
Of the Rules or Laws of HERALDRY. 


Taz ſeveral eſcutcheons, tinQures, charges, and 
drnaments of coats-of-arms,, and their various pro- 
perties, being now explained; it may not be im- 
Proper to ſubjoin ſuch rules for blazoning the ſame, 
as the ancient uſage and laws of heraldry have elta- 
bliſhed amongſt us. 

Wh 1 firſt and moſt yon: rule is, to expreſs 
mers elt in proper terms, ſo as not to omit any thing 
ought to be ſpecified, and at the ſame time tv be 

car and conciſe without tautology; as in Ex, xiv. 


his ſucceeding to the crown of England. As king of 


of ſupporters. And, laſtly, of ſuch knights as the. 


— — — — — —— 


en. 


petition of the forementioned tincture. 

II. One muſt begin with the tincture of the field, 
and then proceed to the principal charges which poſ- 
ſeſs the moſt honovrable place in the ſhield, ſuch as 
Feſs, Cheveron, &c. always naming that charge firſt 
which lies next and immediately upon the field; as in 
Ex. xv. p. 3593- 

III. After naming the tincture of the field, the 
honourable ordinaries, or other principal figures, you 
muſt ſpecify their attributes, and afterwards their metal 
or colour, as in Ex. xvi. p. 3601. 

IV. When an honourable ordinary, or ſome one 
figure, is placed npon another, whether it be a Feſs, 
Cheveron, Croſs, &c. it is always to be named after 
the ordinary or figure over which it is placed, with 
one of theſe expreſſions, ſurtout, or over-all, as in Ex. 
xx. p. 3592. | 

V. In the blazoning of ſuch ordinaries as are plain, 
the bare mention of them is ſufficient ; but if an ordi- 
nary ſhould be made of any of the crooked lines men- 
tioned above, its form muſt be ſpecified ; that is, 
whether it be Engrailed, Wavy, &c. as in Ex. i. it. 
iii. &c. p. 3588. 

VI. When a principal figure poſſeſſes the centre of 
the field, its poſition is not to be expreſſed: or (which 
amounts to the ſame thing) when a bearing is named, 
without ſpecifying the point where it is placed, then 
it is underſtood to poſſeſs the middle of the ſhield; as 
in Ex. xv. p. 3602. 

VII. The number of the points of mullets or ſtars 
mult be ſpecified when more than five; and alſo if a 
mullet or any other charge be pierced, it muſt be men- 
tioned as ſuch, to diſtinguiſh it from what is plain; as 
in Ex. xiii. and xiv. p. 3599. 

VIII. When a ray of the ſun, or other ſingle figure, 
is borne in any other part of the eſcutcheon than the 
centre, the point it iſſues from muſt be named; as in 


Ex. ini. p. 3599. col. 1.,. 
IX. K 


Philip earl of Pembroke, when lord - lieutenant of Ire- 


he natural colour of trees, plants, fruits, 
birds, & c. is no otherwiſe to be expreſſed in blazon- 
ing but by the word proper, as in Exam. ii. vii. 
p. 3602. : but if diſcoloured, that is, if they differ from 
their natural colour, it muſt be particularized; as in 
Ex. i. ii. &c. p. 3600. 

X. When three figures are in a field, and their po- 
ſition is not mentioned in the blazoning, they are al- 
ways underſtood to be placed two above, and one be- 
low; as fig. xxii. n“ 3. | 

XI. When there are many figures of the ſame ſpe- 
cies borne in a coat-of-arms, their number muſt be 
obſerved as they ſtand, and diſtinctly expreſſed ; as in 
Ex. i. p. 3603. 

But for the better underſtanding of this laſt rule, we 
have inſerted examples of the different diſp:/itions of 


figures, wherein they are properly repreſented; viz. 


Two may be ranged in Pale, in Feſs, &c, Sce 
fig. xxii. nꝰ 1 and 2. 

Three, may be 2 and 1, as alſo in bend, &c. See 
n* 3 and 4. : 

Four, are placed 2 and 2, or cantoned, as in 
99. 

Hive. I, 3, 1, in Croſs; or 2, 1, 2, in Saltier. See 
n* G and 7. | 


Six, 


3609 
p. 3588. and alſo in Ex. ix. p. 3595. wherein theſe Rules of 
exprefſions, / the Field, or of the Firſt, prevent the re- Heraldry. 
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Eight, in Orle, or on a Bordure. See no 10, 
Mine, 3» 3, 3, Barways; or 3, 3, 2, 1, in Pile. 
See no 11 and 12. | 
Ten, 4, 3, 2, 1, in Pile; or elſe 4, 2, 4, Barways. 
See no 13 and 14. 

-  Tavelve, are placed 4, 4, 4. Barways. See ne 15. 


There are other poſitions called irregular ; as for 


example, when three figures which are naturally placed 
2 and 1, are diſpoſed 1 and 2, &e. It muſt alſo be 
obſerved, that when the field is ſtrewed with the fame 
figures, this is expreſſed by the word eme but, ac- 
cording to a French armoriſt's opinion, if the figures 
ſtrewed on the field are whole ones, it muſt be denoted 
by the words /ans nombre; whereas, if part of them is 
cut off at the extremities of the eſcutcheon, the word 
ſemee or ſemi is then to be uſed. 


EC: & 3... 
Of MARSHALLING Coats-of-arms. 


By mar/halling coats-of-arms, is to be underſtood 
the art of diſpoling divers of them in one eſcutcheon, 
and of diſtributing their contingent ornaments in proper 
places. 

Various cauſes may occaſion arms to be thus con- 
joined, which J. Guillim compriſes under two heads, 
viz. manifeſt and obſcure. 

What this learned and judicious herald means by 
manifeſt cauſer in the marſhalling of coats- of- arms, 
are ſuch as betoken marriages, or a ſovereign's gift, 
granted either through the — favour of the prince, 
or for ſome eminent ſervices. Concerning marriages, 
it is to be obſerved, 

I. When the coats-of-arms of a married couple, 
deſcended of diſtin& families, are to be put together 
in one eſcutcheon, the field of their reſpective arms is 
conjoined Paleways, and blazoned parted per Pale, 
Baron and Femme, two coats ; firſt, &c. In which caſe 
the baron's arms are always to be placed on the dexter- 
ſide, and the femme's arms on the finiſter-fide, as in 
no 1 and 2, and hg. xxiii. Ofarms marſhalled, which are, 

1. The coat-of-arms of the rev. Edward Bar- 
nard, D. D. chaplain in ordinary to his majeſty, 
provolt of Eton-college, canon of Windſor, &c. im- 
paled with that of 8. Haggatt, his late ſpouſe. 

2. The coat-of arms of the rev. Thomas Dam- 
pier, D. D. chaplain in ordinary to his majeſty, pre- 
bendary of Durham, cznon of Windſor, &c. impaled 
with that of F. Walker, his ſpouſe. 

If a widower marry again, his late and preſent 
wife's arms are, according to G. Leigh, „ to be both 
« placed on the finifter:fide, in the eſcutcheon with 
«© his own, and parted per Pale. The firſt wife's 
« coat ſhall] ſtand on the Chief, and the ſecond on the 
« Baſe; or he may ſet them both in Pale with his 
« own, the firſt wife's coat next to himſelf, and his 
“ ſecond outermoſt. If he ſhould marry a third wife, 
« then the two firſt matches ſhall ſtand on the Chief, 
„ and the third ſhall have the whole Baſe. And if 
« he take a fourth wife, ſhe muft participate one-half 
„of the Baſe with the third wife, and ſo will they 

they ſeem to be ſo many coats quartered.” But it 
mult be obſerved, that theſe forms of impaling are meant 


cc 


united to his patrimony. | 

II. In the arms of femmes joined. to the paterna] 
coat of the baron, the. proper differences by which 
they were borne by the fathers .of fuch women mug 
be inſerted. RE D % we” 

ITI. If a coat-of-arms that has a Bordure be in. 
paled with another, as by marriage, then.the Bordure 
muſt be wholly omitted in the fide of the arms next 
the centre, ene 

IV. The perſon that marries an heireſs, inflead of 
impaling his arms with thoſe of his wife, is to bear 
them in an eſcutcheon placed in the centre of big 
ſhield, after the ſame manner as the baronet's hade 
is marſhalled in n* 3. and which, on account of its 
ſhewing forth his pretenſion to her eſtate, is called an 
eſcutcheon of pretence, and is blazoned ſaur-tout, i. e. 
over-all, as the ineſcutcheon borne in the fourth quar- 
ter of the royal atchievement. But the children are 
to bear the hereditary coat-of-arms of their father 
and mother quarterly, which denotes a fixed in- 
heritance, and ſo tranſmit them to poſterity. The 
firſt and fourth quarters generally contain the father's 
arms, and the ſecond and third the mother's; except 
the heirs ſhould derive not only their eftate, but alſo 
their title and dignity, from their mother. 

V. If a maiden or dowager lady of quality marrya 
commoner, or a nobleman inferior to her rank, their 
coats-of-arms may be ſet aſide of one another in two 
ſeparate eſcutcheons, upon one mantle or drapery, 
and the lady's arms ornamented according to her title; 
ſeen®4and 5, which repreſent the coats-of-arms of Gen. 
C. Montagu, and lady Elizabeth Villiers viſeounteſs 
Grandiſon. 

VI. Archbiſhops and biſhops impale their arms 
differently from the fore-mentioned coats, in- giving 


the place of honour, that is, the dexter-ſide, to the 


arms of their dignity, as it is expreſſed in ne 6, 
which repreſents the coat-of-arms of Dr Philip 
Yonge, lord biſhop of Norwich. It may be ob- 
ſerved of the above prelates, that they thus bear their 
arms parted per Pale, to denote their being joined 
to their cathedral church in a ſort of ſpiritual mar- 
riage. 5 

With reſpect to ſuch armorial enſigns as the ſove- 
reign thinks fit to augment a coat-of-arms with. they 
may be marſhalled various ways, as may be ſeen by 
the arms of his grace the duke of Rutland, inſerted in 
fig. viii. no 19. and the example contained in fig. xi. 
n* 11. 

To thoſe augmentations may be added, 1ſt, The 
baronet's mark of diſtinction, or the arms of the pro: 
vince of Ulſter in Ireland, granted and made heredi- 
tary in the male line by king James I. who 2 
this dignity on the 22d of May, 1611, in the 91 
year of his reign, in order to propagate a plantation 
in the fore - mentioned province. This mark is * 
gent, a ſiniſter Hand couped at the Wriſt, and eretlt 
Gulet; which may be borne either in a canton, or in 


an eſcutcheon, as will beſt ſuit the figures of the arms. 


See fig. xxiii. no 3. which repreſents the coat-of-arms 
of u. brill Lorrayne, of Kirk-harle, Northumber 
land, and are thus blazoned: Quarterh, Ne 7 
Argent, a plain Croſi counter-quartered of the 7 . 
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H E R A 


The creſt.-A Laurel-tree couped, two branches ſprout- 


. „e out proper, and fixed to the lower part thereof with 
= Bel Lal. edged and buckled Or. This. according 


to tradition in the family, was granted for ſome wortby 
action in the field. — 0 # 

2dly. The ancient and reſpectable bene of the 
mot noble order of the Garter, inſtitated by king 
Edward III. 1349; in the 27th year of his reign; and 
which, ever ſince its inſtitution, has been looked upon 
as a great honour beſtowed on the nobleſt perſons of 
this nation and other countries. This honourable 
augmentation is made to ſurround, as with a garter, 
the arms of ſuch knights, and is inſcribed with this 
motto, Honi ſoit qui mal y penſe See nd 7. which 
repreſents the coat: of. arms of his grace the duke of 
Montagu, earl of Cardigan, baron Brudenel of 
Stanton- Wivil, conſtable and lieutenant of Windſor- 
caſtle, knight of the moſt noble order of the Garter, 
and baronet, preſident of St Luke's Hoſpital, and 
F. R. 8. a 

This nobleman, whoſe arms were Argent, à Cheve- 
ron Gules between three Morions proper, has, ſince the 
deceaſe of John duke of Montagu. taken the name 
and arms of Montagu, on account of his being married 
to lady Mary Montagu, youngeſt daughter and one of 
the co-heirefſes of his grace. | 

So far the cauſes for marſhalling divers arms in one 
ſhield, &c. are manifeſt, As to ſuch as are called ab- 
ſeure, that is, when coats-of-arms are marſhalled in 
ſuch a manner, that no probable reaſon can be given 
why they are ſo conjoined, they muſt be left to heralds 
to explain, as being the propereſt perfons to unfold 
theſe and other nw Dos of this ſcience. 


S - 07, OS CPS, + » 2 
Of FUNERAL ESCUTCHEONS. 


ArTER having treated of the eſſential parts of the 
coats-of-arms, of the various charges and ornaments 
uſually borne therewith, of their attributes and diſpo- 
ſitions, and of the rules for blazoning and marſhalling 
them, we ſhall next deſcribe the ſeveral funeral eſcut- 
cheons, uſually called hatehments ; whereby may be 
known, after any perſon's deceaſe, what rank either he 
or ſhe held when living ; and if it be a gentleman's 
hatchment, whether he was a batchelor, married man, 
or widower, with the like diſtinctions for geatle- 
women, 1 

The hatchment, No 1. repreſents ſuch as are af- 
fixed to the fronts of houſes, when any of the no- 
bility and gentry dies; the arms therein being thoſe 
a private gentleman and his wife parted per pale; 
= dexter- ſide, which is Gules, three Bars Or, for 
= huſband ; having the ground without the eſeut- 
cheon black, denotes the man to be dead; and the 
2 on the ſiniſter- ſide being white, ſigniſies that 
* L is living, which is alſo demonſtrated by 
= meg ge 1 n 2. which is here depicted with - 
ah 8» helmet, and creſt, for perſpicuity's ſake 
_ ons married gentlewoman dies firſt, the hatch- 
"noche "Hoguiſhed by- a contrary colour from the 
ec that is, the arms on the ſiniſter-ſide have the 

without the eſeutcheon black z whereas thoſe 


L D R L. 
on the dexter - ſide, for her ſurviving huſband, are upon 
a white ground: the hatchment of a gentle woman is, 
moreover, differenced by a cherub over the arms in- 
ſtead of a creſt. See nd 3. | | 

When a batchelor dies, his arms may be depicted 
ſingle or quartered, with a creſt over them, but never 
impaled as the two firſt are, and all the ground with- 
out the eſcutcheon is alſo black. See n 4. 

When a maid dies, her arms, which are placed in a 
lozenge, may be ſingle or quartered, as thoſe of a 
batchelor; but, inſtead of a creſt, have a cherub over 
them, and all the ground without the eſcutcheon is alſo 
black. - See ne 5. | 

When a widower dies, his arms are repreſented im- 
paled with thoſe of his deceaſed wife, having a helmet, 
mantling, and creſt over them, and all the ground with- 
out the eſcutcheon black. See no 6. 

When a widow dies, her arms are alſo repreſented 
impaled with thoſe of her deceaſed huſband, but in- 


cloſed in a lozenge, and, inſtead of a creſt, a cherub is 


placed over them ; all the ground without the eſcut- 
cheon is alſo black. See n® 7. 

If a widower or batchelor ſhould happen to be the 
laſt of his family, the hatchment is depicted as in no 6. ; 
and that of a maid or widow, whoſe family is extin& 
by her death, is depicted as in n* 7. with this diffe- 
rence only, that a death-head is generally annexed to 
7 hatchment, to denote, that death has conquered 
all. | 
By the forementioned rules, which are ſometimes 
neglected through the ignorance of illiterate people, 
may be known, upon the fight of any batchment, what 
branch of the family is dead; and by the helmet or 
coronet, what title and. degree the deceaſed perſon- 
was of, 9 
The ſame rules are obſerved with reſpect to the eſcut - 
cheons placed on the hearſe and horſes. uſed in pom- 
pous funerals, except that they are not ſurmounted with 
any creſt, as in the foregoing examples of hatchments, 
but are always plain. It is neceſſary, however, to enſign 
thoſe of peers with coronets, and that of a maiden lady 
with a knot. of ribbands. | 

In. Scotland, a funeral eſcutcheon not only ſhews 
forth the arms and condition of the defuna, but is 
alſo a proof of the gentility of his deſcent ; and ſuch 
perſons for whom this ſpecies of eſcutcheon can be 
made out, are legally entitled to the character of 
gentlemen of blood, which is the higheſt ſpecies of 
gentility. The Engliſh hatchment above deſcribed 
exhibits. no more than a riglit to a coat-of-arms which 
may be acquired by purchaſe, and is only the firſt ſtep 
towards eſtabliſhing gentility in a family. 

The funeral eſcutcheon as exhibited in Scotland, 
France, and Germany, is in form of a lozenge, above 
fix feet ſquare, of black cloth; in the centre of which 
is painted, in proper colours, the complete atchieve- 
ment of the defunct, with all its exterior ornaments 
and additional marks or badges of honour; and round: 
the ſides are placed the fixteen arms of the families 
from which he derives his deſcent, as far back as the 
grandfather's grandfather, as the proofs of his genti- 
lity : they exhibit the armorial bearings of his father 
and mother, his two grandmothers, his four great- 
randmothers, and his eight great-grandmothers mo- 
thers ; if all theſe families have acquired a legal right 
to 
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Of to bear arms, then the gentility of the perſon whoſe 
Precedency proof it is muſt be accounted complete, but not other- 
wiſe. On the four corners are placed mort-heads, 
and the initials of his name and titles or deſignation 
and the black interſtices are ſem&e or powdered with 
tears, as in the figure, n* 8. which is the eſcutcheon 
of the right hon. James 5th earl of Balcarras, chief of 
the ancient ſurname of Lindeſay. 

On the morning of the interment, one of theſe is 
placed on the front of the houſe where the deceaſed 
liesz and another on the church in which he is to be 
buried, which after the burial is fixed above the 
grave. The pall, too, is generally adorned with 
theſe proofs of gentility, and the horſes of the hearſe 
with the defunct's arms. 


E FALL 
Of PRECEDENCY. 


THe order of precedency, which is obſerved in ge- 
neral, is thus, That perſons of every degree of honour 
or dignity take place according to the ſeniority of 
their creation, and not of years, unleſs they are de- 
ſcended from the blood-royal; in which caſe, they 
have place of all others of the ſame degree. 

The younger ſons of the preceding rank take place 
from the eldeſt ſon of the next mediate, viz. the 
younger ſons of dukes from. the eldeſt ſons of earls ; 
the younger ſons of earls from the eldeſt ſons of ba- 
rons. All the chain of- precedency is founded upon 
this gradation, and thus fettled by act of parliament, 
31 Heary VIII. cap. 10. anno 1539. 

But there have been ſince ſome alterations made in 
this a& by ſeveral decrees and eftabliſhments in the 
ſucceeding reigns, whereby all the ſons of viſcounts 
and barons are allowed to precede baronets. And the 
eldeſt ſons and daughters of baronets have place given 
them before the eldeſt ſons and davghters - any 
knights, of what degree or order ſoever, though ſupe- 
rior to that of a baronet ; theſe being but temporary 
dignities, whereas that of baronets is hereditary : and 
the younger ſons of baronets are-to have place next 
after the eldeſt ſons of knights. 

Obferve alſo, that as there are ſome great officers of 
ſtate, who take place, although they are not noble- 
men, above the nobility of higher degree ; ſo there are 
ſome perſons, who, for their dignities in the church, 
degrees 1n the univerſities, and inns of court, officers in 
the ſtate, or army, although they are neither knights, 
nor gentlemen born, yet take place amongſt them. 
Thus, all colonels and field- officers who are honour- 
able, as alſo the maſter of the ordnance, quarter-maſter 
general, doctors of divinity, law, phyſic, and muſic ; 
deans, chancellors, prebendaries, beads of colleges in 
univerſities, and ſerjeants at law, are, by „ al- 
lowed place before ordinary eſquires. And all ba- 
chelors of divinity, law, phyſic, and muſie; maſters of 
arts, barriſters in the inns of courts; lieutenant- colo- 
nels, majors, captains, and other commiſſioned military 
officers; and divers patent officers in the king's houſe- 
hold, may equal, if not precede, any gentleman that 
has none of theſe qualifications, oi 

In towns corporate, the inhabitants of cities are 
preferred to thoſe of boronghs ; and thoſe who have 
borne magiſtracy, to all others. And herein a younger 
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alderman takes not precedeney from his ſeni 
ing knighted, or as being 3 Knight, mes 
caſe of Alderman Craven,-who, though no knight, had 
place as ſenior alderman, before all the reſt who : 
knights, at the coronation of King James, This is + 
be underſtood as to public meetings relating to the 
town; for it is doubtcd whether it will hold god ö 
any neutral place, It has been alſo determined in the 
earl marſhal's court of honour, that all who have hee 
lord mayors of London, ſhall every where take place of 
all knights-batchelors, becauſe they have been the 
king's —— | 

It is alſo quoted by Sir George Mackenzie, in hig 
obſervations on precedency, that in the caſe of Sir John 
Crook, ſerjeant at law, it was adjudged by the judpeg 
in court, that ſuch ſerjeants as were his ſeniors, chend 
not knighted, ſhould have preference gotwithſtandin 
his knighthood, — The precedency among men is — 
follows: a 

The Kix, and Prince of Warts. 8 

Paixczs of the BLoop, viz. Sons, Grandſons, Bro- 
thers, Uncles, &c. of the king. 

The following precede all Dukes by authority of the 
aforementioned Ad of Parliament. 

Archbiſhop of Canterbury. 

Lord Chancellor, or Lord- Keeper. 

Archbiſhop of York. 

Lord Treaſurer of England. 

Lord Preſident of the Privy-council. 

Lord Privy-Seal. 

Theſe alfa precede all of their own Degree. 

Lord Great-Chamberlain. 

Lord High-Conſtable. 

Lord Earl-Marſhal. 

Lord High- Admiral. 

Lord Steward of the Houſhold. 

Lord Chamberlain of the Houſhola. 

Secretaries of State. 


Then, according to their reſpective Creations, 
Dukes. 


Marquiſes. 
Dukes eldeſt ſons. 
Earls. | 
Marguiſes eldeſt ſons. 
Dukes younger ſons. 
Viſcounts. 
Earls eldeſt ſont. 
Margquiſes younger ſons. 
Biſhops. 
Barons, | 
Speaker of the Houſe of Commons, 
Viſcounts eldeſt ſons. 
Earli younger ſons. 
Barons eldeſt ſons. 
Knights of the Garter. 
Privy-counſellors, who are ſtyled Right Honourable. 
Chancellor and Under-treaſurer of the Exchequer: 
Chancellor of the dutchy of Lancaſter. | 
Lord Chief-juſtice of the King's-bench. 
Maſter of the Rolls. wy 
Lord Chief-juſtice of the Common-pleas. 
Lord Chief-baron of the Exchequer. 
Juſtices and Barons in the Courts of Law. 
Viſcounts younger ſons, Wont, 
Barons younger ſons, Ba- 
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Baronets of England. 

Baronets of Scotland. 

Baronets of Ireland. 

Knights of the Bath. 

Field and Flag-officers. 
Knights- bachelors. 

Maſters in Chancery. 

Doctors, Deans, &c. 

Sctjeants at law. 

Baronets eldeſt ſont. 

Knights of the Garter's eldeſt ſons. 
Knights of the Bath's eldeſt ſons. 
Knights- Bachelors eldeſt ſons. 
Baronets younger ſons. 

Eſquires by creation. 

Eſquires by office. 

Gentlemen. 

Citizens. 

Burgeſſes, &c. 


The eſquires attending on knights of the Bath take 
place alſo from thoſe gentlemen who are reputed 


eſquires only during the time they are in office, and no 


longer; ſuch as high ſheriffs, juſtices of the peace, &c. 


The precedency among men being known, that 
which is due to women, according to their ſeveral de- 
grees, will be eafily demonſtrated : but it is to be 
obſerved, that women, before marriage, have prece- 
dency by their father ; with this di erence between 
them and the male children, that the ſame precedency 
is due to all the daughters that belongs to the eldeſt; 
which is not ſo among the ſons; and the reaſon of this 
diſparity ſeems to be, that daughters all ſucceed equal 
ly, whereas the eldeſt ſon excludes all the reſt. 

By marriage, a woman participates of her huſband's 
dignities ; but none of the wife's dignities can come 
by marriage to her huſband, but are to deſcend to her 
next heir, | 

If a woman have precedency by creation, or birth, 

ſhe retains the ſame though ſhe marry a commoner : 
but if a woman nobly born marry any peer, ſhe ſhall 
take place according to the degree of her huſband on- 
ly, though ſhe be a duke's daughter. 
. A woman, privileged by marriage with one of noble 
degree, ſhall retain the privilege due to her by ber 
huſband, though he ſhould be degraded by forfeiture, 
Le.; for crimes are perſonal.— Sir G. Mackenzie, Of 
Precedency, chap. ix. | 

The wife of the eldeſt ſon of any degree takes place 
of the daughters of the ſame degree. who always have 
place immediately after the wives of ſuch eldeft ſons, 
and both of them take place of the younger ſons of the 
preceding degree. Thus, the lady of the eldeſt ſon of 
an carl takes place of an earl's daughter, and both of 
them precede the wife of the younger ſon of a mar- 
wal alſo the wife of any degree precedes the wife of 

e eldeſt ſon of the preceding degree. Thus, the wife 


1 


HERB, in botany; a name by which Linnæus de- 


nominates that 
rom the root, and i 


 comprehends, 1. 
C leaves. 


Vol. V. 


The trunk, ſtalk, or ſtem. 2. 


LS KL 


7 marquis precedes the wife of the eldeſt ſon of a 
uke. 

This holds not only in comparing degrees, but alſo 
families of the ſame degree amongſt themſelves; for 
inſtance, the daughter of a ſenior earl yields place to 
the wife of a junior earl's eldeſt ſon : Though, if ſuch 
daughter be an heireſs, ſhe will then be allowed place 
before the wives of the eldeſt ſons of all younger earls, 
(W. Segar, Of Honourable Places, chap. xxii.) The 
precedency among women is as follows: 

The Queen, and Princeſs of Warts. 


Pr1ncessEs, and Ducitssts of the Broop. 
Ducxesses. 


Wives of the eldeſt 
ſons ; Daughters, of Dukes of the Blood. 
MarcHioNESSES. 
Wives of the eldeſt 
ſons; Daughters, 
CounTEssEs. 
Wives of the eldeſt f Marouif, 
ſons; Daughters, W 
Wives of the younger ſons of Dukes. 
VisCQUNTESSES, K 5 
Wives of the elde 
ſons; Tonk on of Earle. 
Wives of the younger ſons of Marquiſes. 
BARONESSES. * 
Wives of the elde 
ſons; Daughters, of Viſcounts. 
Wives of the younger ſons of Earls, 
Wives of the eldeſt 
ſons ; Daughters. 
Wives of the younger ſons of Viſcounts. 
Wives of the younger ſons of Barons. 
Wives of BaronerTs. 
Wives of Kxicurs of the Garter. 
Wives of Kicks of the Bath. 
Wives of Kxicnarts Bachelors. 
Wives of the eldeſt 


: of Dukes. 


of Barons. 


ſons ; Daughters, of Baronets, 
* NP - —— of Knights of the Garter. 
» , 


Wives of the eldeft 


ſons; Daughbters f Knights of the Bath. 
Wises of the eldeſt 


ſons; Daughters fof Knights. Bachelors. 


Wives of the younger ſons of Baronets. 

Wives of EsqQuires, by creation. 

Wives of Esquikes, by office. 

Wives of GENTLEMEN, 

Davghters of Eſquires. 

Daughters of Gentlemen. 

Wives of Citizens. 

Wives of Burgeſſes, &c. 

The Wives of Privy-counſellors, Judges, &c. are to 
take the ſame place as their huſbands do. See the 
former liſt. 


* | - B Ws | 


the ſame author the fulcra, or ſupports of plants, 


portion of every vegetable which ariſes 4. The buds, or, as he alſo terms them, the winfer- 
s terminated by the fructification. quarters of the future vegetable. 


HerBactovus Plants, are thoſe which have ſucculent 


3. Thoſe minute external parts called by ſtems or ſtalks that die down to the ground every year. 


Of 
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Of 


Precedency 
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ſtem and root and all every year; biennial, which ſub- 
ſiſt by the roots two years; perennial which are per- 
petuated by their roots for a ſeries of years, a new 
{tem being produced every ſpring. 

HERBAGE, in law, ſignifies the paſture provided 
by nature for the food of cattle 1 alſo the liberty to 
feed cattle in the foreſt, or in another perſon's ground. 

HERBAL, ſignifies a book that treats of . claſ- 
ſes, genera, ſpecies, and virtues of plants. 

Hens is ſometimes alſo uſed for what is more 
uſually called Hortus ficcus. See Hoxrus. 

HERBELOT (Bartholomew d'), a French wri- 
ter, eminent for his oriental learning, was born at Paris 
in 1625. He travelled ſeveral times into Italy, where 
he obtained the eſteem of ſome of the moſt learned 
men of the age. Ferdinand II. grand duke of Tuſ- 
cany, gave bim many marks of his favour : a library 
being expoſed to fale at Florence, the duke defired 
him to examine the manuſcripts in the oriental lan- 
guages, to ſelect the beſt of them, and to mark the 
price; which being done, that generous prince pur- 
chaſed them, and made him a preſent of them. M. 
Colbert being at length informed of Herbelot's merit, 
recalled him to Paris, and obtained a penſion for him 
of one thouſand five hundred livres : he afterwards 
became ſecretary and interpreter of the oriental lan- 
guages, and royal profeſſor of the Syriac tongue. He 
died at Paris in 1695. His principal work is intitled 
Bibliothegue Orientale, which he firſt wrote in Arabic, 
and afterwards tranſlated into French. It is greatly 
eſteemed. M. Herbelot's modeſty was equal to his 
erudition; and his uncommon abilities were accom- 
panied with the utmoſt probity, piety, and charity, 
which he practiſed through the whole courſe of his life. 

HERBERT (Mary), counteſs of Pembroke, was 
ſiſter of the famous Sir Philip Sidney, and wife of Hen- 
ry earl of Pembroke. She was not only a lover of the 
muſes, , but a great encourager of polite literature ; a 
character not very common among ladies, Her bro- 
ther dedicated his incomparable romance Arcadia 
to her, from which circumſtance it hath been called 
The counteſs of Pembroke's Arcadia. She tranſlated a 
dramatic piece from the French, intitled Antonius, a 
tragedy ; though it is ſaid ſhe was aſſiſted by her lord's 
chaplain, Dr Babington, afterwards biſhop of Exe- 
ter. She alſo turned the pſalms of David into Engliſh 
metre; but it is doubtful whether theſe works were 
ever printed. She died in 1621; and an exalted cha- 
racer of her is to be found in Francis Oſborne's me- 
moirs of king James I. 

HERBERT (Edward), lord Herbert of Cherbu- 
Ty in Shropeſhire, an eminent Engliſh writer, was 
born in 1581, and educated at Oxford; after which 
he travelled, and at his return was made knight of the 
Bath. James I. ſent him embaſſador to Lewis XIII. 
in behalf of the Proteſtants who were beſieged in ſe- 
veral cities of France; and continued in this ſtation 
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a penſion, on account of his having been plun 

by the king's forces. He wrote a ioc — ty „ 
and reign of Henry VIII. which was greatly admi. Mer 
ed; a treatiſe de veritate ; and ſeveral other works, _**" 
He died at London in 1648. : 

„Lord Herbert,” ſays Mr Granger, « ſtands in 
the firſt rank of the public miniſters, "hiſtorians, and 
philoſophers, of his age. It is hard to ſay whether 
his perſon, his underſtanding, or his courage, was 
the moſt extraordinary ; as the fair, the learned, and 
the brave, held him in equal admiration. But the 
ſame man was wiſe and capricious ; redreſſed wrongs 
and quarrelled for punctilios; hated bigotry in reli 
gion, and was himſelf a bigot to philoſophy. He ex- 
poſed himſelf to ſuch dangers, as other men of courage 
would have carefully 3 and called in queſtion 
the fundamentals of a religion which none had the har: 
dineſs to diſpute beſides himſelf.” 

Heasgar (George), an Engliſh poet and divine, 
was brother to the preceding. He was born in 1593, 
and educated at Cambridge. In 1619 he was cho- 
ſen public orator of that univerſity, and afterwards 
obtained a finecure from the king. In 1626 he was 
collated to the prebend of Layton Ecclefia, in the 
dioceſe of Lincoln; and in 1630 was inducted into the 
rectory of Bamerton, near Sarum. The great lord 
Bacon had ſuch an opinion of his judgment, that he 
would not ſuffer his works to be printed before they 
had paſſed his examination. He wrote a volume of 
devout poems called The Temple, and another intitled 
The prieſt of the temple. This pious divine died about 
the year 1635. 

HERBERT (Sir Thomas), an eminent gentleman of 
the Pembroke family, was born at York, where his 
father was an alderman, William earl of Pembroke 
ſent him' to travel at his expence in 1626, and he ſpent 
four years in viſiting Aſia and Africa: his expectations 
of preferment ending with the death of the earl, he 
went abroad again, and travelled over ſeveral parts of 
Europe. In 1634, be publiſhed, in folio, A relation 
of ſome years travel into Africa and the Great Afia, 
eſpecially the territories of the Perſian monarchy, and 
ſome parts of the oriental Indies, and iſles adjacent. 
On the breaking out of the civil war, he adhered to 
the parliament ; and at Oldenby, on the remoral of 
the king's ſervants, by defire of the commiſſioners 
from the parliament, he and James Harrington were 
retained as grooms of his bed-chamber, and attended 
him even to the block. At the reftoration he was cre- 
ated a baronet by Charles II. for his faithful ſervices 
to bis father during his two laſt years. In 1678 he 
wrote Threnodia Carolina, containing an account of 
the two laſt years of the life of Charles I. and be a. 
ſiſted Sir William Dugdale in 1 the third vo- 
lume of his Monaſticon Anglicanum. He died at Vork 
in 1682, leaving ſeveral MSS to the public library t 
Oxford, and others to that of the cathedral at York. 

HERBIVOROUS aximaLs, thoſe which feed on · 


Sr 


ly on vegetables. 1 
HERCULANEUM, a city of Naples, ſwallowe 
vp by an earthquake in the reign of the emperor Titus, 
at the ſame time that there was an eruption of Mount 
Veſuvius: or rather it was overwhelmed with the 
ſulphur, and other matter thrown out of that mountaiu. 


to the depth of eighty feet, and in ſome places of mor 


till he was recalled, on account of a diſpute between 
him and the conſtable de Luines. In 1625 he was 
advanced to the dignity of a baron in the kingdom of 
Ireland, by the title of lord Herbert of Caſtle Iſland; 
and in 1631 to that of lord Herbert of Cherbury 
in Shropſhire, After the breaking out of the civil wars, 
he adhered to the parliament ; and, in 1644, obtained 
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undred ; as appears from the whole earth there- 


have appeared hitherto ſtand perfectly upright, which 
could not be the caſe if this diſaſter had happened 
from an earthquake. According to Strabo, one fide 
of this ancient city was waſhed by the ſea, and lay 
expoſed to the ſouth-welt wind, which rendered it' a 
very ſalutary and agreeable place to dwell in. There 
have been ſeveral attempts to open a paſſage to it: and 
about a hundred years fince, a private gentleman found 
means to get out as much treaſure, of one ſort or o- 
ther, as he ſold for eighteen thouſand pounds ; but one 
of his companions betraying him to the government, 
his effects were ſeized, and he was forced to fly into 


Germany. In 1738, this place was again examined, 


by order of the government : and ſome years ago they 
ſunk a new paſſage into the higher part of the city, 
and when they were got to the level of the town, came 
to a broad and open ſquare, partly natural, and partly 
made by the workmen; and round this they have bro- 
ker in to ſeveral fine apartments, and in one place in- 
to a whole ſtreet. In this ſquare they found various 
antiquities, which ſhew the magnificence of the an- 
cients. One room was lined with moſt beautiful purple 
and white marble, in regular pannels, each of which 
was edged with a 4. + and gold- coloured marble, 
and ſurrounded with another of blue, green, white, 
and purple. The fineſt rooms were all covered with 
paintings, which are ſtill extremely beautiful. In the 
niches there were ſtatues, exquiſitely carved ; particu- 
larly a Juno of a blueiſh white marble, the folding of 
whoſe robes, at a ſmall diſtance, would be taken for 
real linen. The expreſſion of the face is much be- 
yond any thing of the kind that has been lately ſeen. 
Among the paintings there is a Prometheus chained 
to a rock, and a large bird feeding upon his liver; and 
the whole is executed with ſo much beauty and ma- 


jeſty, that it exceeds all deſeription. The figure is 


eight feet in length, and the muſcles are expreſſed 
with ſurprizing art. The plumage of the bird 
ſeems to be looſe and trembling, as in expec- 
tation of a feaſt; and the fierceneſs of its eye is 
very remarkable. This indeed is a horrible por- 
trait ; but that of Semele melting into tranſport at 
the ſight of Jupiter, is all ſoftneſs. There are a mul- 
titude of other figures, many of which are not under- 
ſtood. However, there is a repreſentation of the pub- 
lic ſhow of beaſts, where ſome of the animals are 
painted in a ſurpriſing manner; as for inſtance, a dy- 
ing tyger, the nobleſt performance of the kind ever 
executed, There is likewiſe the death of Achilles, in 
which the paſſions are well expreſſed, and a concealed 
Joy in the face of Polixena that nothing can come up 
to. There have been likewiſe found a great many of 
the utenſils and inſtruments formerly aſe among the 
Romans; and many manuſcripts, which are greatly de- 
cayed, and much art and care has been uſed to render 
them <pitle—Thels manuſcripts were thought to be 
the mott valuable of all the curioſities which had been 
diſcovered and it was hoped that by their means ſome 
defects in ancient hiſtory might have been ſupplied ; 
but nothing of that kind hath been yet accompliſhed. 

HERCULES, in fabulous hiſtory, a moſt renown- 
ned Grecian hero, ſaid to have been born at Thebes 
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about the year 1280 B. C. He is reported to have Hercules. 
been the ſon of Jupiter by Alcmena (wife to Am. — 


phitryon king of Argos), whom Jupiter enjoyed in 
the ſhape of her huſband while he was abſent; and in 
order to add the preater ſtrength to the child, made 
that amorous night as long as three. Amphitryon 
having ſoon after accidentally killed his uncle and fa- 
ther-in-law Electryon, was obliged to fly to Thebes, 
where Hercules was born. The jealouſy of Juno, on 
account of her huſband's amour with Alcmena, 
prompted her to deſtroy the infant. For this purpoſe 
ſhe ſent two ſerpents to kill him in the cradle, but 
28 Hercules ſtrangled them both. As he grew 
up, he diſcovered ſuch extraordinary ſtrength and 
fierceneſs, that he was ſent to be brought up among 
ſome ſhepherds, where he killed a lion before he was 
eighteen years of age, 

Euriſtheus, the ſon of Amphitryon, having ſucceeded 
his father, ſoon became jealous of Hercules; and fear- 
og leſt he might by him be deprived of his crown, 
left no means untricd to get rid of him. Of this Her- 
cules was not inſenſible, becauſe he was perpetually en- 
gaging him on ſome deſperate expedition; and there- 

ore went to conſult the oracle. But being anſwered 

that it was the pleaſure of the gods that he ſhould 
ſerve Euriſtheus 12 years, he fell into a deep melan- 
choly, which at laſt ended in a furious madneſs ; du- 
ing which, among other deſperate actions, he put a- 
way his wife Megara, and murdered all the children 
he had by her. As an expiation of this crime, the 
king impoſed upon him twelve labours ſurpaſſing the 
power of all other mortals to accompliſh, which ne- 
vertheleſs our hero performed with great eaſe. 

The firſt Jabour impoſed upon him was the killing 
of a lion in Nemea, a wood of Achaia; whoſe hide 
was proof againſt any weapon, ſo that he was forced 
to ſeize him by the throat and ſtrangle him; in me- 
mory of which he afterwards wore his ſkin about his 
ſhoulders. 

In the ſecond, he killed the Hydra; a monſter with 
two heads, one of which was no ſooner cut off, than 
two ſprung up in its room. 

In the third, he brought the Erymanthian boar alive 
upon his ſhoulders; at the Gght of which the king is 
ſaid to have been ſo frighted, that he ran and hid him- 
ſelf in a brazen hogſhead. It was likewiſe in this ex- 
pedition that he overcame the famous Centaurs. 

In his fourth, he caught a hart with golden horns, 
and of prodigious ſwiſtneſs. 

In his fifth labour, he was commanded to cleanſe 
Augeas's ſtable in one day, which he did by turning 
the river Alpheus into it. See AUGEAs. | 

In the ſixth he chaſed away the miſchievous birds 
of the lake Stymphalis, who are feigned to have li- 
ved upon human fleſh, and to have been at length de- 
ſtroyed by Hercules's arrows, or, according to others, 
to have been only ſcared away from thence. 

His ſeventh was to fetch a famous bull from the iſle 
of Crete, with which Paſiphäe the wife of Minos is 
ſaid to have fallen in love. In this expedition, baving 
helped Jupiter to overcome the Titanic giants, he 
reconciled Prometheus to him, and looſed him from 
mount Caucaſus. 

The eighth was to fetch the mares of Diomedes out 
of Thrace, which were tied with iron-chains to bra- 
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gers that paſſed hy that way. Hercules firſt threw 
their inbuman maſter to be devoured by them; and 
then brought the mares to Euryſtheus, who dedicated 
them to Juno. Their breed is ſaid to have continued 
till Alexander's time. | 

In the ninth he fetched away the girdle of the queen 
of the Amazons: and, | 

In the tenth, the oxen of Geryon out of Iberia, or 
Spain; in the furtheſt parts of which he erected his 
two pillars, as the utmolt limits of the then known 
world. Theſe ten labours he atchieved, as the fable 
fays, in about eight years. In this expedition 
he is likewiſe affirmed to have killed Antæus, a fa- 
mous giant of a monſtrous fize, who, when weary with 
wreſtling or labour, was immediately refreſhed by 
touching the earth. Pliny makes him the founder of 
Tangier. Hercules overcame him in wreftling, and 
flew him ; and after him the tyrant Bufiris in his way 
through Egypt. This bloody man uſed to ſacrifice 
all his gueſts and ſtrangers upon his altars; and de- 
figning to have done the ſame by Hercules, was flain 
by him, * with all his attendants. 

His two laſt taſks were fetching Cerberus out of 
hell, and carrying away the Heſperian golden apples 
kept by a dragon; which laſt is interpreted to have 
been ſome fine herd of cattle kept by a ſtrong man, 
and brought out of Africa to the king. 

Many other exploits are faid to have been perform- 
ed by Hercules; the laſt of which was againſt Eury- 
tus king Oechalia, who refuſed to give him Iole his 
daughter, whom he had won by ſhooting againft him 
and his ſons. Upon this he flew him and his ſons, 
and carried off his daughter with him. Coming ſoon 
after to the Cenzan promontory in Eubcea, to offer 
ſome ſacrifice there, he ſent his ſervant Lychas to 
Trachin, to his wife Dejanira, for the ſhirt and coat in 
which he uſed to perform that ceremony. 

This princeſs had ſome time before been attempted 
by the centaur Neſſus, as he was ferrying her over the 
river Evenus; and Hercules beholding it from the 
ſhore, had given him a mortal wound with an arrow. 
The monſter finding himſelf dying, adviſed her to 
mix ſome oil with the blood which flowed from his 
wound, and to anoint her huſband's ſhirt with it, pre- 
tending that it would infallibly ſecure him from lovin 
any other woman ; and ſhe, too well appriſed of his 
inconſtancy, had actually prepared the poiſoned oint- 
ment accordingly. 

Lychas coming to her for the garments, unfortu- 
nately acquainted her with his having brought away 
Iöle; upon which ſhe, in a fit of jealouſy, anointed his 
ſhirt with the fatal mixture. This had no ſooner 
touched his body, than he felt the poiſon diffuſe itſelf 
through all his veins; the violent pain of which cauſed 
him to diſband his army, and to return to Trachin. 
His torment ſtill increaſing, he ſent to conſult the o- 
racle for a cure; and was anſwered that he ſhould 
cauſe himſelf to be conveyed to mount Oeta, and there 
rear up a great pile of wood, and leave the reſt to Ju- 
piter. | 

By the time he had obeyed the oracle, his pains 
being become intolerable, he dreſſed himſelf in his 
martial habit, flung himſelf upon the pile, and deſi- 
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red the by- ſtanders to ſet fire to it; others ſa 
he left the charge of it to his ſon Philoctetes, 


vin 

— arrows given him as a reward for his obedience 
At the ſame time Jupiter, to be as good as his worg, 
ſent a flaſh of lightning, which conſumed both the pile 
and the hero; inſomuch that Iolaus, coming to take 
up his bones, found nothing but aſhes ; from which 
they concluded that he was paſſed from earth to heaven 
and joined to the gods. - 

ERCULES, in aſtronomy. See there, ne 206, 

HeacvLles's Pillars, in antiquity, a name given 
to mount Calpe in Spain, near Gibraltar; and mount 
Avila on the African fide. 

HERCYNIA s1Lva, (anc. geog.) the largeſt of 
foreſts. Its breadth, was a journey of nine days to the 
beſt traveller. Taking its riſe at the limits of the 
Helvetii, Nemetes, and Rauraci, it run. along the Da. 
nube to the borders of the Daci and Anartes, a length 
of 60 days journey, according to Cæſar, who appears 
to have been well acquainted with its true breadth, 
ſeeing it occupied all Lower Germany, It may there. 
fore be conſidered as covering the whole of Germany; 
and moſt of the other foreſts may be conſidered as parts 
of it, though diſtinguiſhed by particular names: conſe. 
quently the Hartz, in the duchy of Brunſwic, which 
gave name to the whole, may be conſidered as one of its 
parts. The name Hartz denotes „ reſinous,“ or ( pine- 
trees. By the Greeks it is called Orcynins, as a name 
common to all the foreſts in Germany ; in the ſame 
manner as Hercynius was the name given by the Ro- 
mans; and both from the German Hartz. 

HERD, among hunters, an aſſemblage of black 
or fallow beafts, in contradiſtinction to flock. See 
Frock.— In the hunting language there are various 
terms uſed for companies of the divers kinds of game. 
We ſay a herd of harts or bucks, a bevy of roes, a 
rout of wolves, a richeſ of martens, &c. 

HEREDITAMENTS, whatever moveable things 
a perſon may have to himſelf and his heirs by way of 
inheritance ; and which, if not otherwiſe bequeathed, 
deſcend to him who is next heir, and not to the exe -· 
cutor as chattels do. | 

HEREDITARY, an appellation given to whate- 
ver belongs to a family by right of ſucceſſion from 
heir to heir. | 

HerepiTARY is alſo figuratively applied to good or 
ill qualities ſuppoſed to be tranſmitted from father to 
ſon: thus we ſay virtue and piety are hereditary qualities 
in ſucha family ; and that in Italy the hatred of families 
is hereditary. And indeed, the gout, king's «vi, 
madneſs, &c. may really be hereditary diſeaſes. 

HerepiTaARY Right. The grand fundamental ma- 
xim upon which the jus corone, or right of ſucceſhon 
to the throne of theſe kingdoms, depends, Sir Wil- 
liam Blackftone takes to be this: That the crow 
is, by common law and conſlitutional cuſtom, heredita- 
ry; and this in a manner peculiar to itſelf : but that the 
right of inheritance may from time to time be change 
or limited by act parliament z under which limitations 
the crown ſtill continues hereditary.“ | F 

1. The crown is in general hereditarys or 2 
ible to the next heir, on the death or demiſe of the la 
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ity. reditary or elective: and as there is no inſtance where- 
ry. 


in the crown of England has ever been aſſerted to be 
elective, except by the regicides at the infamous and 
unparallelled trial of king Charles I. it muſt of conſe- 

nence be bereditary. Yet in thus aſſerting an 
vereditary right, a jure divino title to the throne 
is by no means intended. Such a title may 
de allowed to have ſubſiſted under the theocratic 
eſtabliſnments of the children of Iſrael in Paleſtine : 
but it never yet ſubſiſted in any other country; ſave 
only ſo far as kingdoms, like other human fabrics, are 
ſybje& to the general and ordinary diſpenſations of 
Providence. Nor indeed have a jure divino and an he- 
reditary right any necefſary connexion with each o- 
ther; as ſome have very weakly imagined. The titles 
of David and Jehu were equally jure divins as 
thoſe of either Solomon or Ahab; and yet David 
flew the ſons of his predeceſſor, and Ichu his prede- 
ceſſor himſelf. And when our kings have the ſame 
warrant as they had, whether it be to fit upon the 
throne of their fathers, or to deſtroy the houſe of the 
preceding ſovereign, they will then, and not before, 
poſſeſs the crown of England by a right like theirs, 
immediately derived from heaven. The hereditary 
right, which the laws of England acknowledge, owes 
its origin to the founders of our conſtitution, and to 
them only. It has no relation to, nor depends upon, 
the civil laws of the Jews, the Greeks, the Romans, 
or any other nation upon earth; the municipal laws 
of one ſociety having no connexion with, or influence 
upon, the fundamental polity of another. The found- 
ers of our Engliſh monarchy might perhaps, if they 
had thought proper, have made it an elective mo- 
narchy; bnt they rather choſe, and upon good rea- 
ſon, to eſtabliſh originally a ſucceſſion by inheritance. 
This has been acquieſced in by general conſent, and 
ripened by degrees into common law; the very ſaaie 
title that every private man has to his own eſtate. 
Lands are not naturally deſcendible, any more than 
thrones : but the law has thought proper, for the be- 
nefit and peace of the public, to eſtabliſh hereditary 
ſucceſſion in the one as well as the other. 

It muſt be owned, an elective monarchy. ſeems to be 
the moſt obvious, and beſt ſuited of any to the rational 
principles of government, and the freedom of human 
nature: and accordingly we find from hiſtory, that, in 
the infancy and. firſt. rudiments of almoſt every ſtate, 
the leader , Chief magiſtrate, or prince, hath uſually been 
eleftive, And, if the individuals who compoſe that 
| Rate could always continue true to firſt principles, un- 

influenced by paſſion or prejudice, unaſſailed by cor- 
ruption, and unawed by violence, elective ſucceſſion 
were as much to be deſired in a kingdom, as in other 
inferior communities. The beſt, the wiſeſt, and the 

raveſt man would then be ſure of receiving that crown, 
waich his endowments have merited ; and the ſenſe of 
b. unbiaſſed majority would be dutifully acquieſced in 
the few who were of different opinions. But hiſtory 
= obſervation will inform us, that elections of every 
ind (in the preſent ſtate of human nature) are too fre - 
2 brought about by influence, partiality, and ar- 
"ce: and, even where the caſe is otherwiſe, theſe 
ften ſuſpected, and as conſtantly char- 
"pon the ſucceſsful, by a ſplenetic diſappointed 


mmority. This is an evil to which all ſocieties are 


practices will be © 
ged 
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liable; as well thoſe of a private and domeſtic kind, as Hereditary. 


nm 3 


the great community of the public, which regulates and 
includes the reft. But in the former there is this ad- 
vantage, That ſuch ſuſpicions, if falſe, proceed no far- 
ther than jealouſies and murmurs, which time will ef- 
fectually ſuppreſs ; and, if true, the injuſtice may be 
remedied by legal means, by an appeal to thoſe tribu- 
nals to which every member of ſociety has (by beco- 
ming ſuch) virtually engaged to ſubmit. Whereas, in 
the great and independent ſociety, which every nation 
compoſes, there is no ſuperior to reſort to but the law 
of nature; no method to redreſs the infringements of 
that law, but the actual exertion of private force. As 
therefore between two nations, complaining of mutual 


injuries, the quarrel can only be decided by the law of 
arms; ſo in one and the ſame nation, when the funda- 
mental principles of their common union are ſuppoſed - 


to be invaded, and more eſpecially when the appoint- 
ment of their chief magiſtrate is alleged to be unduly 
made, the only tribunal to which the complainants can 
appeal is that of the God of battles, the only proceſs 
by which the appeal can be carricd on is that of a ci- 
vil and inteſtine war. An hereditary ſucceſſion to the 
crown is therefore now eſtabliſhed, in this and moſt o- 
ther countries, in order to prevent that periodical blood- 
ſhed and miſery, which the hiſtory of ancient imperial 
Rome, and the more modern experience of Poland and 
Germany, may ſhew us are the conſequences of elective 
kingdoms, 

2. But, ſecondly, as to the particular mode of in- 
heritance, It in general correſponds with the feodal 
path of deſcents, chalked out by the common law in 
the ſucceſſion to landed eſtates; yet with one or two 
material exceptions. Like them, the crown will de- 
ſcend lineally to the iſſue of the reigning monarch ; 
as it did from king John to Richard IT. through a re- 
gular pedigree of fix lineal generations: As in them 
the preference of males to females, and the right of 
primogeniture among the males, are ſtrictly adhered 
to. Thus Edward V. ſucceeded to the crown, in pre- 
ference to Richard his younger brother, and Elizabeth 
his elder ſiſter. Like them, on failure of the male 
line, it deſcends to the iſſue female; according to the 
ancient Britiſh cuſtom remarked by Tacitus, Solent 
ſeminarum ductu bellare, et ſexum in imperiis non diſ- 


cernere. Thus Mary I. ſucceeded to Edward VI.; 


and the line of Margaret queen of Scots, the daughter 


of Henry VII. ſucceeded, on failure of the line of Hen ·- 
ry VIII., his ſon. Bot among the females, the crown 
deſcends by right of primogeniture to the eldeſt daugh- 
ter only and her iſſue ; and not, as in common inheri- 
tances, to all the daughters at once; the evident ne- 
ceſſity of a ſole ſucceſſion to the throne having occa- 
ſioned the royal law of deſcents to depart from the 
common law in this reſpect: and therefore queen Ma- 
ry, on the death of her brother, ſucceeded to the 
crown alone, and not in partnerſhip with her ſiſter E- 
lizabeth. Again, the doctrine of repreſentation pre- 
vails in the deſcent of the crown, as it does in other 
inheritances ; whereby the lineal deſcendants of any 
perſon deceaſed ſtand in the ſame place as their ancet- 
tor, if living, would have done. Thus Richard II. 
ſucceeded his grandfather Edward III. in right of his 
father the black prince; to the excluſion of all his 
uncles, his grandfather's younger children, Laſtly, 
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Hereditary on failure of lineal deſcendants, the crown goes to the 


next collateral relations of the late king; provided 
they are lineally deſcended from the Ae that 
is, from that royal ſtock which originally acquired the 
crown, Thus Henry I. ſucceeded to William II. 
John to Richard I. and James I. to Elizabeth; being 
all derived from the Conqueror, who was then the on- 
ly regal ſtock. But herein there is no objection (as 
in the caſe of common deſcents) to the ſucceſſion of 
a brother, an uncle, or other collateral relation, of 
the ha//-blood ; that is, where the relationſhip pro- 
ceeds not from the ſame couple of anceftors, (which 
conſtitutes a kinſman of the whole blood), but from a 
Angle anceſtor only; as when two perſons are derived 
from the ſame father, and not from the ſame mother, 
or vice verſa provided only, that the one anceſtor, 
from whom both are deſcended, be that from whoſe 
veins the blood-royal is communicated to each. Thus 
Mary I. inherited to Edward VI. and Elizabeth in- 
herited to Mary ; all born of the ſame father, king 
Henry VIII. but all by different mothers. See the 
articles ConSANGUINITY, DESCENT, and SUCCESSHON. 

3. The doctrine of hereditary right does by no 
means imply an indefegſible right to the throne. . No 
man will aſſert this, who has conſidered our laws, con- 
{titution, and hiſtory, without prejudice, and with any 
degree of attention, It is unqueſtionably in the breaſt 
of the ſupreme legiſlative authority of this kingdom, 
the king and both houſes of parliament, to defeat this 
hereditary right; and, by particular entails, limita- 
tions, and proviſions, to exclude the immediate heir, 
and veſt the inheritance in any one elſe. This is ſtrictly 
conſonant to our laws and conſtitution; as may be ga- 
thered from the expreſſion ſo frequently uſed in our 
{tatute-book, of “the king's majeſty, his heirs, and 
ſucceſſors.” In which we may obſerve, that as the 
word heirs neceſlarily implies an inheritance or here- 
ditary right generally ſubſiſting in the royal perſon ; 
ſo the word ſucceſſors, diſtinctly taken, muſt imply that 
this inheritance may ſometimes be broken through; 
or, that there may be a ſucceſſor, without being the 
heir of the king. And this is ſo extremely reaſon- 
able, that without ſuch a power, lodged ſomewhere, 
our polity would be very defective. For, let us barely 
ſuppoſe ſo melancholy a cafe, as that the heir-apparent 
ſhould be a lunatic, an idiot, or otherwiſe incapable of 
reigning; how miſerable would the condition of the 
nation be, if he were alſo incapable of being ſet afide! 
— Tt is therefore neceflary that this power ſhould be 
lodged ſomewhere; and yet the inheritance and regal 
dignity would be very precarious indeed, if this power 
were expreſely) and avowedly lodged in the hands of 


the ſubject only, to be exerted whenever prejudice, 


caprice, or diſcontent, ſhould happen to take the lead. 


Conſequently it can nowhere be ſo properly lodged, 


as in the two houſes of parliament, by and with the 
conſent of the reigning king; who, it is not to be 
fuppoſed, will agree to any thing improperly prejudi- 
cial to the rights of his own deſcendants. And there- 
fore in the king, lords, and commons, in parliament 
aſſembled, our laws have expreſsly lodged it. 

4. But, fourthly, However the crown may be li- 


mited or transferred, it {till retains its deſcendible qua- 


lity, and becomes hereditary in the wearer of it. And 
hence in our law the king is ſaid never to die in his 


ia 1} 


political capacity; though, in common with other Here, 
F 
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men, he is ſubje& to mortality in his natural: becauſe 
immediately upon the mbar 

liam, or Edward, the king ſurvives in his ſucceſſor 
For the right of the crown veſts, co in/tanti, upon bis 
heir; either the heres natus, if the courſe of deſcent 
remains unimpeached, or the heres factus, if the in. 
heritance be under any particular ſettlement. $9 that 


there can be no interregnum ; but, as Sir Matthew 


Hale obſerves, the right of ſovereignty is fully inveſted 
in the ſucceſſor by the very deſcent of the crown. And 
therefore, however acquired, it becomes in him abſo- 
lutely hereditary, unleſs by the rules of the limitation 
it is otherwiſe ordered and determined: In the ſame 
manner as landed eſtates, to continue our former com- 
pariſon, are by the law hereditary, or deſcendible to 
the heirs of the owner; but till there exiſts a power, 
by which the property of thoſe lands may be tranſ. 
ferred to another perſen. If this transfer be made 
ſimply and abſolutely, the lands will be hereditary in 
the new owner, and deſcend to his heir at law: but if 
the transfer be clogged with any limitations, condi. 
tions, or entails, the lands muſt defcend in that chan- 
nel, ſo limited and preſcribed, and no other. See 
SUCCESSION. 

HEREDITAS Jjactns, in Scots law. An eſtate 
is ſaid to be in hereditate jacente, after the proprietor's 
death till the heir's entry. 

HEREFORD, which in Saxon ſignifies the ford 
of the army, the capital of Herefordſhire in England, 
fituated in W. Lon. 2. 35. N. Lat. 52.6. It is 
ſuppoſed to have riſen out of the ruins of Kencheſter, 
in its neighbourhood, which Cambden believes to have 
been the Ariconium of Antoninus. It is very plea: 
ſantly ſituated among meadows and corn · fields, and is 
almoſt encompaſſed with rivers. It ſeems to have 
owed its riſe, or at leaſt its increaſe, to the building 
and dedicating a church there to Ethelbert king of 
the Eaſt-Angles, who was murdered in the neigh- 
bourhood and afterwards taken into the catalogue of 
martyrs ; ſoon after it became a biſhop's ſee, and in 
conſequence of that a conſiderable place. In 1055 it 
was ſacked, the cathedral deſtroyed, and its biſhop 
Leofgar carried away captive by Gryffin prince of 
South-Wales, and Algar, an Engliſhman, who had 
rebelled againſt Edward the Confeſſor. Harold forti- 
fied it with a broad and high rampart ; and it appears 
by Doomſday-book, that there were no more than 
300 men, within and without the wall. A very large 
and ſtrong caſtle was built by the Normans 2 the 
Wye, and the city walled round. The preſent ftately 
cathedral was founded in the reign of Henry I. by 
biſhop Reinelm, but enlarged and beautified by his 
ſucceſſors. It ſuffered much in the barons wars; 3 
was often taken and retaken in the war between king 
Charles I. and the parliament. This city is prett) 
large, and had once fix churches ; but two were de- 
ſtroyed in the civil wars. It is not very populous nor 
well built, many of the houſes being old. Its mail 
factures are gloves and other leathern goods; and its 
corporation conſiſts of a mayor, fix aldermen, ® big . 
ſteward, deputy ſteward, and town-clerk, who . 
ſ word · bearer, and four ſerjeants at mace. Eac k 
the companies enjoys diſtin& laws and privileges b 


their charter, and each has its hall. The city — 


death of Henry, Wil. He 
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long the title of earl to the noble family of the 
Bohuns 3 then of duke to Henry of Lancaſter, after- 
wards Henry IV. king of England; after him, of 
-arl to Stafford, earl of Buckingham; then of vi/count 
to D'Evereux, ear] of Eſſex, which a collateral branch 
of this family till enjoys, and is thereby the premier 
viſcount of England. | 

HexEFoRDSHIRE, a county of England, nearly of 
a circular form, bounded on the cat by Worceſter 
and Glouceſter, on the ſouth by Monmouthſhire, on the 
weſt by Radnorſhire and Brecknockſhire, and on the 
north by Shropſhire. Its length from north to ſouth 
is 35 miles, its breadth from eaſt to weſt go, and its 
circumference 108. It contains 660,000 acres, 11 
hundreds, one city, eight market-towns, 176 pariſhes, 
and 95,000 inhabitants. . The members it ſends to 
parliament are eight, namely, two for the county, two 
for Hereford city, two for Lempſter, and two for 
W. obly. 

The air of this county is allowed to be as pleaſant, 
ſweet, and wholeſome, as that of any other in Eng- 
land, there being nothing either in the ſoil or ſituation 
to render it otherwiſe. The ſoil throughout is excel- 
lent, and inferior to none, either for grain, fruit, or 
paſture, ſupplying the inhabitants plentifully with all 
the neceſſaries of life: but that by which it is diſtin- 
guiſhed from moſt others, 1s its fruit, eſpecially apples, 


of which it produces ſuch quantities, that the cyder 


made of them is not only ſufficient for their own con- 
ſumption, though it is their ordinary drink, but alſo 
in a great meaſure for that of London and other parts. 
That in particular which 1s made from the apple called 
redſireak, is much admired, and has a body almoſt 
equal to that of white-wine. The county is well ſup- 
plied with wood and water; for, belides leſſer ſtreams, 
there are the rivers Frome, Loden, Lug, Wye, Wadel, 
Arrow, Dare, and Monow; the laſt of which is large, 
and all of them are well ſtored with fiſh, particularly 
the Wye, which breeds ſalmon. It lies in the dioceſe 
of Hereford, and Oxford. circuit. 
HERENHAUSEN, a palace of Germany near 
Hanover, belonging to. the king of Great Britain. 
Here are lodgings for all the court; and a garden of 
valt extent, in which are fine waterworks, a 1 
and many other curioſities worthy the obſervation of 
a traveller. 28 
HERENTHALS, a town of Brabant in the Au- 
ſtrian Netherlands, in the quarter of Antwerp; ſeated 
on the river Nethe, in E. Long. 4. 51. N. Lat. 51. 9. 
HERESY, in law, an offence againſt Chriſtianity, 
conſiſting in a denial of ſome of its eſſential doctrines, 
publicly and obſtinately avowed ; being defined,“ en- 
tentia rerum divinarum humano ſenſu excogitata, palam 
_ et pertinaciter defenſa.” And here it mult alſo 
d tegel that particular modes of belief or un- 
I ef, not tending to overturn Chriſtianity itſelf, or to 
by the foundations of morality, are by no means the 
object of coercion by the civil magiſtrate. What doc- 
tries ſhall therefore be adjudged hereſy, was left by 
Our old conſtitution to th de eee 9 < 
n on to the determination of the ecele- 
Rage judge; who had herein a moſt arbitrary lati- 
inks owed him. For the general definition of an 
e given by Lyndewode, extends to the ſmalleſt 
8 ions from the doctrines of holy church: „ He- 
"Cur oft gui dubitat de fide catholica, et qui negligit 


1 


1 


ſervare ea, gue Romana eccleſia ſtatuit, ſeu ſervare de- Hereſy. 


creverat.“ Or, as the ſtatute 2 Hen. IV. c. 15. ex- 
preſſes it in Engliſh, „ teachers of erroneous opinions, 
contrary to the faith and bleſſed determinations of the 
holy church.” Very contrary this to the uſage of the 
firſt genera] councils, which defined all heretical doc- 
trines with the utmoſt preciſion and exactneſs. And 
what ought to have alleviated the puniſhment, the un- 
certainty of the crime, ſeems to have enhanced it in 
thoſe days of blind zeal and pious cruelty. It is true, 
that the ſanctimonious hypocriſy of the canoniſts went 
at firſt no farther than enjoining penance, excommu- 
nication, and eccleſiaſtical deprivation, for hereſy ; tho? 
afterwards they proceeded bold]y to impriſonment by 
the ordinary, and confiſcation of goods in pios uſus. 
But in the mean time they had prevailed upon the 
weakneſs of bigotted princes to make the civil power 
ſubſervient to their purpoſes, by making hereſy not 
only a temporal, but even a capital, offence: the Ro- 
miſh ecclefiaftics determining, without appeal, what- 
ever they pleaſed to be — 1 and ſhifting off to the 
ſecular arm the odium and drudgery of executions ; 
with which they themſelves were too tender and deli— 
cate to intermeddle. Nay, they pretended to intercede 
and pray, on behalf of the convicted heretic, ut citre 
mortis periculum ſententia circa eum moderetur well 
knowing that at the ſame time they were delivering the 
unhappy victim to certain death. Hence the capital 
puniſhments iuflicted on the ancient Donatiſts and Ma- 
nichæans by the emperors Theodoſius and Juſtinian: 
hence alſo the conſtitution of the emperor Frederic 
mentioned by Lyndewode, adjudging all perſons with- 
out diſtinction to be burnt with fire who were convic- 
ted of hereſy by the eccleſiaſtical judge. The ſame 
emperor, in another conſtitution, ordained, that if any 
temporal lord, when admoniſhed by the church, ſhould 
neglect to clear his territories of heretics within a year, 
it ſhould be lawful for good catholics to ſeiſe and oc- 
cupy the lands, aud utterly to exterminate the bereti— 
cal poſſeſſors. And upon this foundation was built 
that arbitrary power, ſo long claimed and fo fatally ex- 
erted by the Pope, of diſpoſing even of the kingdoms 
of re fractory princes to more dutiful ſons of the church. 
The immediate event of this conſtitution was ſome- 
thing ſingular, and may ſerve to illuſtrate at once the 
gratitude of the holy ſee, and the juſt puniſhment of 
the royal bigot ; for, upon the authority of this very 
conſtitution, the pope afterwards expelled this very em- 
peror Frederic from his kingdom of Sicily, and gave it 
to Charles of Anjou. 

Chriſtianity being thus deformed by the dzmon of 
perſecution upon the continent, we cannot expect that 
our own iſland ſhould be entirely free from the ſame 
ſcourge. And therefore we find among our ancient 
precedents a writ de heretico comburendo, which is 
thought by ſome to be as ancient as the common law 
itſelf. However, it appears from thence, that the con- 
viction of hereſy by the common law was not in any 
petty eccleſiaſtical court, but before the archbiſhop 
himſelf in a provincial ſynod; and that the delinquent 
was delivered over to the king to do as he ſhould pleaſe 
with him: ſo that the crown had a controul over the 
ſpiritual power, and might pardon the convict by 76 
ſuing no proceſs againſt bim; the writ de herettico con- 


burendo being not a writ of courſe, but iſſuing only by 
the 
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Hereſy. the ſpecial direction of the king in council. 


But in the reign of Henry IV. when the eyes of the 
Chriſtian world began to open, and the ſeeds of the 
Proteltant religion Thang bidder the opprobious name 
of lallardy) took root in this uy ara the clergy, ta- 
king advantage from the king's dubious title to demand 
an increaſe of their own power, obtained an act of par- 
liament, which ſharpened the edge of perſecution to its 
utmoſt keenneſs. For, by that ſtatute, the dioceſan 
alone, without the intervention of a ſynod, might con- 
vict of heretical tenets; and unleſs the convict abjured 
his opinions, or if after abjuration he relapſed, the ſhe- 
riff was bound ex offci9, if required by the biſhop, to 
commit the unhappy victim to the flames, without wait- 
ing for the conſent of the crown. By the ſtatute 
2 Hen. V. c. 7. lollardy was alſo made a temporal of- 
fence, and indictable in the king's courts; which did 
not thereby gain an exclufive, but only a concurrent ju- 
riſdiction with the biſhop's conſiſtory. 

Afterwards, when the final reformation of religion 
began to advance, the power of the eccleſiaſtics was 
ſomewhat moderated: for though what hereſy i, was 
not then preciſely defined, yet we are told in ſome 
points what it is not: the ſtatute 25 Hen. VIII. c. 14. 
declaring, that offences againſt the ſee of Rome are not 
hereſy; and the ordinary being thereby reſtrained from 
proceeding in any caſe upon mere ſuſpicion; that is, 
unleſs the party be accuſed by two credible witneſſes, 
or an inditment of hereſy be firſt previouſly found in 
the king's courts of common law. And yet the ſpirit 
of perſecution was not then abated, but only diverted 
into a lay channel, For in fix years afterwards, by 
ſtatute 31 Hen. VIII. c. 14. the bloody law of the 
tix articles was made, which eſtabliſhed the fix moſt 
conteſted points of popery, tranſubſtantiation, commu- 
nion in one kind, the celibacy of the clergy, monaltic 
vows, the ſacrifice of the maſs, and auricular confeſ- 
ſion; which points were © determined and reſolved by 
the molt godly ſtudy, pain, and travail of his majeſty: 
for which his moſt humble and obedient ſubjects, the 
lords ſpiritual and temporal and the commons, in par- 
liament aſſembled, did not only render and give unto 
his highneſs their moſt high and hearty thanks;“ but 
did alſo ena and declare all oppugners of the firſt to 
be heretics, and to be burnt with fire; and of the five 
laſt to be felons, and to ſuffer death. The ſame ſtatute 
eitabliſhed a new and mixed juriſdiction of clergy and 
laity for the trial and conviction of heretics; the reign- 
ing prince being then equally intent on deſtroying the 
inpremacy of the biſhops of Rome, and eſtabliſhing all 
other their corruptions of the Chriſtian religion. 

Without perplexing this detail with the various re- 
peals and revivals of theſe ſanguinary laws in the two 

" ſucceeding reigns, let us proceed to the reign of 
queen Elzabeth ; when the reformation was finally 
eſtablithed with temper and decency, unſullied with 
party-rancour, or perſonal caprice and reſentment. 
By Ratute 1 Eliz. c. 1. all former ſtatutes relating to 
hereſy are repealed, which leaves the juriſdiction of he- 
re ſy as it ſtood at common law; vi. as to the inflict ion 
of common cenſures, inthe ecclefiaftical courts; and, in 
caſe of burning the heretic, in the provincial ſynod only. 
Sir Matthew Hale is indeed of a different opinion, and 
holds that ſuch power reſided in the dioceſan alſo; tho? 
he agrees, that in either caſe the writ de hearetico com- 
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ly to eccleſiaſtical correction, pro ſalute anime, by vir- 


exterminate or deſtroy them. The legiſlature hath in. 
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burendo was not demandable of common r; | 
rantable or otherwiſe merely at the king's at * 
ut the principal point now gained was, that by this Hatt 
ftatute a boundary is for the 5 time ſet to what ſhall 
be accounted hereſy ; nothing for the future being to 
be ſo determined, but only ſuch tenets, which have 
been heretofore ſo declared, 1. By the words of the 
canonical ſcriptures; 2. By the firſt four general coun. 
cils, or ſuch others as have only uſed the words of the 
holy Scriptures; or, 3. Which ſhall hereafter be ſo 
declared by the parliament, with the aſſent of the clergy 
in convocation. Thus was hereſy reduced to a greater 
certainty than before; though it might not have been 
the worſe to have defined it in terms ſtill more preciſe 
and particular: as a man continued flill liable to be 
burnt, for what perhaps he did not underſtand to be 
hereſy, till the ecclefiaftical judge ſo interpreted the 
words of the canonical ſcriptures. 
For the writ de heretico comburends remained ſill in 
force ; and we have inſtances of its being put in exe- 
cution upon two Anabaptiſts in the ſeventeenth of E. 
lizabeth, and two Arians in the ninth of James I. But 
it was totally aboliſhed, and hereſy again ſubjeQed on- 


tue of the ſtatute 29 Car. II. e. g.: for, in one and the 
ſame reign, our lands were delivered from the ſlavery 
of military tenures; our bodies from arbitrary impri- 
ſonment by the habeas corpus at; and our minds from 
the tyranny of ſuperſtitious bigotry, by demoliſhing 
this laſt badge of perſecution in the Engliſh law. 
Every thing is now as it ſhould be, with reſpect to 
the ſpiritual cognizance, and ſpiritual puniſhment, of 
hereſy: unleſs perhaps that the crime ought to be more 
ſtrictly defined, and no proſecution permitted, even in 
the eccleſiaſtical courts, till the tenets in queſtion are 
by proper autbority previouſly declared to be heretical, 
Under theſe reſtrictions, it ſeems neceſſary for the ſup- 
port of the national religion, that the officers of the 
church ſhould have power to cenſure heretics ; yet not 
to barraſs them with temporal penalties, much leſs to 


deed thought it proper, that the civil magiſtrate ſhould 
again interpoſe, with regard to one ſpecies of hereſy, 
very prevalent in modern times; for by ſtatute 9 & 10 
W. III. c. 32. if any perſon educated in the Chriſtian 
religion, or profeſſing the ſame, ſhall by writing, print- 
ing, teaching, or adviſed | —— deny any one of 
the perſons in the holy Trinity to be God, or maintain 
that there are more Gods than one, he ſhall undergo 
the ſame penalties and incapacities which were juſt 
now mentioned to be inflicted on apoſtacy by ihe ſame 
ſtatute. 

HERETABLE aicurs, in Scots law, all rights 
affecting lands, houſes, &c, or any immoveable ſub- 
ject. ; 
: HERETAGE, in Scots law, lands, houſes, or an) 
immoveable ſubject, in contradiſtinction to moveables 
or moveable ſubje&s. It alſo ſometimes ſignifies ſuch 
immoveable property as a perſon ſucceeds to as WN 
another, in contradiſtinction to that which he himſe 
purchaſes or acquires in any other manner, called con- 


queſt. : 
HERETIC, a general name for all ſuch perſons 
under any religion, but eſpecially the Chriſtian, as pro” 
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fels or teach religious opinions contrary to m_ ; 
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len bliſhed faith, or to what is made the Randard of or- 
| thodoxy- See HERESv. | 
ria HFERFORDEN, or HEAwAR DEN, a free and im- 
erial town of Germany, in the circle of Weſtphalia, 
and capital of the county of Ravenſberg. Here is a fa- 
mous nunnery belonging to the Proteſtants of the con- 
ſeion of Augſburg, whoſe abbels is a princeſs of the 
empire, and has a voice and place in the diet. It is 
ſeated on the river Aa. E. Long. 8. 47. N. Lat. 52. 12. 

HERGUNDT, a town of Upper Hungary, re- 
markable for its rich mines of vitriol. Thoſe who work 
in the mines have built a ſubterraneous town, which 
has a great number of inhabitants. E. Long. 18. 15. 
N. Lat. 48. 30. 

HERISSON, in fortification, a beam armed with 
a great number of iron ſpikes with their points out- 
wards, and ſupported by a pivot on which it turns. 
Theſe ſerve as a barrier to block up any paſſage, and 
are frequently placed before the gates, and more eſpe- 
cially the wicket-doors, of a town or fortreſs, to ſecure 
thoſe paſſages which mult of neceſſity be often opened 
and ſhut. 

HERMAA, in antiquity, ancient Greek feſtivals 
in honour of the god Hermes or Mercury. One of 
theſe was celebrated by the Pheneatæ in Arcadia; a 
ſecond by the Cyllenians in Elis; and a third by the 
Tanagrzans, where Mercury was repreſented with. a 
ram upon his ſhoulder, becauſe he was ſaid to have 
walked thro? the city in that poſture1n time of a plague, 
and to have cured the ſick; in memory of which, it 
vas cuſtomary at this feſtival for one of the moſt beau- 
tiful youths in the city to walk round the walls with a 
ram upon his ſhoulder. —A fourth feſtival of the ſame 
name was obſerved in Crete, when it was uſual for the 
ſervants to fit down at the table while their maſters 
waited; a cuſtom which was alſo obſerved at the Ro- 
man Saturnalia. | 

HERMAN (Paul), a famous botaniſt in the 19th 
century, was born at Hall in Saxony. He practiſed 
phyſic in the Iſle of Ceylon, and was afterwards made 
profeſſor of botany at Leyden, where he died in 1695. 
He wrote a catalogue of the plants in the public gar- 
den at Leyden, and a work intitled Flora Lugduns- 
Batavæ forres. 

HERMANN (James), a learned mathematician of 
the academy at Berlin, and a member of the academy 
of ſciences at Paris, was born at Baſil in 1678. He 
was a great traveller, and for fix years was profeſſor 
of mathematics at Padua, He afterwards went to 
Muſcovy, being invited thither by the Czar in 1724. 

t his return to his native country, he was made pro- 
eſſor of morality and natural law at Baſil; and died 
there in 1733. He wrote ſeveral mathematical works. 

HERMANNIA, in botany ; a genus of the pen- 


- rang order, belonging to the monodelphia claſs of 


Species. 


ey I. The lavendulifolia, hath a ſhrubby ftalk 
wen _ branches, very buſhy, about a foot and an 
= '8 + ſmall, ſpear-ſhaped, obtuſe and hairy leaves, 
ys dene of ſmall yellow flowers along the ſides of 
7 er __— from June to Autumn. 
* * theifolia hath a ſhrubby ſtalk, and ſoft woolly 

ches, growing two feet high, with numerous yel- 


" flowers in looſe ſpikes growing at the end of the 


N. making their appearance in July. 3. The 
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poli. hath a ſhrubby ſtalk and ſpreading 

ranches, growing three or four feet high, with bright 
yellow flowers coming out in great numbers at the ends 
of all the ſhoots and branches in April or May. 4. The 
alnifolia hath a ſhrubby ſtalk and branches growing ir- 
regularly four or five feet high, with pale yellow 
flowers in ſhort ſpikes from the ſides and ends of the 
branches, appearing in April or May. 3. The hyfſo- 
pifolia hath a ſhrubby upright ſtalk, branching out la- 
terally fix or ſeven feet high, with pale yellow flowers 
in cluſters from the ſides of the branches, appearing in 
May and June. 

Culture. All theſe plants are natives of Africa, and 
therefore muſt be kept in a green-houſe during the 
winter in this country. They are propagated by cut- 
tings of their young ſhoots, which may be planted in 
pots of rich earth any time from April to July. 

HERMANSTADT, a handſome, populous, and 
* town of Hungary, capital of Tranſilvania, with 
a biſhop's fee. It is the reſidence of the governor of 
the province; and is ſeated on the river Ceben, in E. 
Long. 23. 40. N. Lat. 46. 25. k 4 

HERMANT (Godfrey), a learned doctor of the 
Sorbonne, born at Beauvais in 1917. He wrote many 
excellent works; the principal of which are, 1. The 
lives of St Athanaſius, 'St Baſil, St Gregary Na- 
zianzen, St Chryſoftom, and St Ambroſe. 2. Four 
pieces in defence of the rights of the univerſity of Pa- 
ris againſt the Jeſuits. 3. A French tranſlation of St 
Chryſoſtom's treatiſe of Providence, and St Baſil's A- 
ſcetics. 4. Extracts from the councils ; publiſhed af- 
ter his death, under the title of Clavis —_— eccle- 

fraftice. He died ſuddenly at Paris in 1690. | 

HERMAPHRODITE, is generally underſtood 
to ſignify a human creature poſſeſſed of both ſexes, or 
who has the parts of generation both of male and fe- 
male. The term however is applied alſo to other ani- 
mals, and even to plants.—'The word is formed of the 
Greek 'Eg«apgo%:ro;, a compound of 'Epwns, Mercury, 
and Appo4irn, Venus ; g. d. a mixture of Mercury and 
Venus, . e. of male and female. For it is to be ob- 
ſerved, Hermaphroditus was originally a proper name, 
applied by the heathen mythologiſts to a fabulous dei- 
ty, whom fome repreſent as a ſon of Hermes, Mercury, 
and Aphrodite, Venus; and who, being deſperately in 
love with the nymph Salmafis, obtained of the gods to 
have his body and hers united into one. Others fay, 
that the god Hermaphroditus was conceived as a com- 
poſition of Mercury and Venus, to exhibit the union 


| between eloquence, or rather commerce, whereof Mer- 


cury was god, with pleaſure, whereof Venus was the 
proper deity. Laftly, others think this junction in- 
tended to ſhew that Venus, (pleaſure,) was of both 


ſexes ; as, in effect, the poet Calvus call Venus a god. 
Po!lentemque Deum Venerem. - 


As alſo Virgil, Æneid. lib. it. 

Diſt edo, ac ducente Des flammam inter et hoſtes 

Expedior | 
M. Spon obſerves, Heſychius calls Venus Aphroditss : 
and Theophraſtus affirms, that Aphroditos, or Venus, 
is Hermaphroditus ; and that in the iſland of Cyprus 
ſhe has a ſtatue, which repreſents her with a beard like 
a man. The Greeks alſo call hermaphrodites av3g-yvrr 


androgyni, g. d. men- women. See the article Ax pRo- 
GYNES. | 
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Herma- 


Wh We | 
The beſt treatiſe that hath appeared on this ſubject 


_Þhredite. ig that of Mr Hunter, in the 69th volume of the Phi- 


loſophical Tranſactions, He divides hermaphrodites 
into natural, and unnatural or monſtrous. The firſt 
belongs to the more ſimple orders of animals, of which 
there are a much greater number than of the more per- 
ſect. The unnatural takes place in every tribe of ani- 
mals having diſtinct ſexes, but is more common in ſome 
than in others. The human ſpecies, our author ima- 


| Fines, has the feweſt ; never having ſeen them in that 


principle of their propagation. 


pecies, nor in dogs; but in the horle, ſheep, and black 
cattle, they are very frequent. 

From Mr Hunter's account, however, it doth not 
appear that ſuch a creature as a perfect hermaphrodite 
has ever exited. All the hermaphrodites which he 
had the opportunity of ſeeing had the appearance of 
females, and were generally ſaved as ſuch. In the 
horſe they are very Eben ; and in the moſt perfect 
of this kind he ever ſaw, the teſticles had come down 
out of the abdomen into the place where the udder 
ſhould have been, and appeared like an udder, not fo 

endulous as the ſcrotum in the male of ſuch animals. 
Fhere were alſo two nipples, of which horſes have no 
perfect form; being blended in them with the ſheath 
or prepuce, of which there was none here, The ex- 
ternal female parts were exactly ſimilar to thoſe of a 
perfect female; but inſtead of a common-fized clito- 
ris, there was one about five or fix inches long; which, 
when ere, ſtood almoſt directly backwards. 

A foal aſs very ſimilar to the above was killed, and 
the following appearances were obſerved on diſſection. 
The teſticles were not come down as in the former, 
poſſibly becauſe the creature was too young. It had 
alſo two nipples; but there was no penis paſſing round 


the pubes to the belly, as in the perfect male aſs. The 


external female parts were fimilar to thoſe of the ſhe- 
aſs. Within the entrance of the vagina was placed 
the clitoris; but much longer than that of a true fe- 
male, being about five inches long. The vagina was 
open a little further than the opening of the urethra 
into it, and then became obliterated; from thence, up 
to the fundus of the uterus, there was no canal, At 
the fundus of the common uterus it was hollow, or had 
a cavity in it, and then divided into two, viz. a right 
and a left, called the horns of the uterus, which were 
alſo pervious. Beyond the termination of the two 
horns were placed the ovaria, as in the true female ; 
but the Fallopian tubes could not be found. — From the 
broad ligaments, to the edges of which the horns of 
the uterus and ovaria were attached, there paſſed to- 
wards each groin a part fimilar to the round ligaments 
in the female, which were continued into the rings of 
the abdominal muſcles; but with this difference, that 
there were continued with them a proceſs or theca of 
the peritonzum, fimilar to the tunica vaginalis com- 
munis in the male aſs; and in theſe thecz were found 
the tefticles, but no vaſa deferentia could be obſerved 
paſſing from them. 

In moſt ſpecies of animals, the production of her- 
maphrodites appears to be the effect of chance; 
but in the black cattle it ſeems to be an eſtabliſhed 
It is a well-known 
fact, and, as far as hath yet been diſcovered, appears 
to be univerſal, that when a cow brings forth two 
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calves, one of them a bull, and the other à cow to « 
33 the cow is unfit for propagation, but 50 
ull-calf becomes a very proper bull. They are hows 
not to breed; they do not even ſhew the leaſt inclina. 
tion for the bull, nor does the bull ever take the leaſt 
notice of them. Among the country people in Eng. 
land, this kind of calf is called a free martin; and thi; 
fiogularity is juſt as well known among the farmers a; 
either cow or bull. When they are preſerved, it is for 
the purpoles of an ox or ſpayed beiter; viz. to yoke 
with the oxen, or fatten for the table. They are moch 
larger than either the bull or the cow, and the horns 
grow longer and bigger, being very ſimilar to thoſe of 
an ox. The bellow of a free-martin is alſo ſimilar to 
that of an ox, and the meat is ſimilar to that of the 
ox or ſpayed heifer, viz. mach finer in the fibre than 
either the bull or cow ; and they are more ſuſceptible 
of growing fat with good food. By ſome they are 
ſuppoſed to exceed the ox and heifer in delicacy of 
taſte, and bear a higher price at market ; this, how. 
ever, does not always hold, and Mr Hunter gives an 
inſtance of the contrary. The Romans, who called 
the bull taurus, ſpoke alſo of tauræ in the feminine 
ender different from cows. Stephens obſerves, that 
it was thought they meant by this word barren com, 
who obtained the name becauſe they did not conceive 
any more than bulls, He alſo quotes a paſſage from 
Columella, /;b. vi. cap. 22. And, like the taure, 
which occupy the place of fertile cows, ſhould be re- 
jected or ſent away.” Ile likewiſe quotes Varro, De 
re ruſtica, lib. ii. cap. 5. * The cow which is barren 
is called taura.” From which we may reaſonably con- 
jecture, that the Romans had not the idea of the cir- 
cumſtances of their production. 

Of theſe creatures Mr Hunter diſſected three, and 
the following appearances were obſerved in the molt 
perfect of them. The external-parts were rather ſmaller 
than in the cow. The vagina paſſed on as in the cow 
to the opening of the urethra, and then it began to 
contract into a ſmall canal, which paſſed on to the di- 
viſion of the uterus into the two horns ; each horn pal- 
fing along the edge of the broad ligament laterally to- 
wards the ovaria. At the termination of theſe horns 
were placed both the ovaria and teſticles, both of which 
were nearly about the ſize of a ſmall vary No 
Fallopian tubes could be found. To the teſticles were 
vaſa deferentia, but imperfect. The left one did not 
come near the teſticle; the right only came cloſe to it, 
but did not terminate in the body called epididym 
They were both pervious, and opened into the vagina 
near the opening of the urethra.— On the paſterior 
ſurface of the bladder, or between the uterus and blad- 
der, were the two bags called the veſicule ſeminales in 
the male, but much ſmaller than what they are in the 
bull: the ducts opened along with the vala defer 


rentia. 


much has been wrote, and many laws enacted about 
them in different nations ; but the exiſtence of them 13 
ſtill diſputed. Dr Parſons has given us. 2 treatiſe 00 
the ſubject, in which he endeavours to explode ye 
tion as a vulgar error. According to him, all the ga 
maphrodites that have appeared, were only uw” 

whoſe clitoris from ſome cauſe or other was e 5 


Concerning hermaphrodites of the human ſpecies, 


He 
1 
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„ and, in particular, that this was the caſe with an An- 
ite cola woman ſhewn at London as an hermaphrodite 
We | 299 time ago. | g 4 
ms Among the reptile tribe, indeed, ſuch as worms, 
— ſnails, leeches, &c. hermaphrodites are very fre- 

if, 
"HiaMAPHRODITE Flowers, in botany. Theſe are 
{ called by the ſexualiſts on account of their contain- 
ing both the antherz and ſtigma, the pretended organs 
of generation, within the ſame calix and petals. Of 
this kind are the flowers of all the claſſes in Linnæus's 
ſexual method, except the claſſes nia and diæcia; 
in the former of which, male and female flowers are 
produced on the ſame root; in the latter, in diftin& 
plants from the ſame ſeed. In the claſs polygamia, 
there are always hermaphrodite flowers mixed with 
male or female, or both, either on the ſame or diſtinct 
roots. In the plantain-tree the flowers are all herma- 
phrodite ; in ſome, however, the antheræ or male or- 
gan, in others the ſtigma or female organ, proves ab- 
ortive. The flowers in the former caſe are ſtyled /+- 
male hermaphrodites ; in the latter, male hermaphrodites. 
—Hcrmapbrodites are thus as frequent in the vege- 
table kingdom as they are rare and ſcarce in the ani- 
mal one. 

'HERMAS, an eccleſiaſtical author of the firſt cen- 
tury; and, according to Origen, Euſebius, and Jerome, 
the ſame whom St Paul ſalutes in the end of his epiſtle 
to the Romans. He wrote a book in Greek ſome time 
before Domitian's perſecution, which happened in the 
year 95. This work is entitled The Paſtor, from his 
repreſenting an angel ſpeaking to him in it under the 
form of a ſhepherd. 'The Greek text is loſt, but a 
very ancient Latin verſion of it is ſtill extant. Some 
of the fathers have conſidered this book as canonical. 
The beſt edition of it is that of 1698; where it is to 
be found among the other apoſtolical fathers, illuſtra- 
ted with the notes and corrections of Cotelerius and 
Le Clerc. With them it was tranſlated into Engliſh 
by Archbiſhop Wake, the beſt edition of which is that 
of 1710. 

HERMES, T yortn, or Mercury, one of the ſecon- 
dary gods of Egypt, who received divine honours on 
account of his uſeful and extraordinary talents. 

There is no perſonage in all antiquity more re- 
nowned than the Egyptian Hermes, who was ſur- 
named Triſiuegiſtus, or Thrice-illuſiricus. He was the 
ſoul of Otris's counſel and government ; and is called 
by Sir Iſaac Newton, his fecretary. *+ Ofiris,”” ſays 
he, „ ufing the advice of his ſecretary Thoth, diftri- 
butes Egypt into 36 nomes ; and in every nome eres 
a temple, and appoints the ſeveral gods, feſtivals, and 
eligions of the ſeveral nomes. The temples were the 
lepulchres of his great men, where they were to be 
buried and worſhipped after death, each in his own 
temple, with ceremonies and feſtivals appointed by 
bie; while he and his queen, by the names of Cris, 
and Ji, were to be worſhipped in all Egypt: theſe 
vere the temples ſeen and deſcribed by Lucian, who 
was himſelf an Egyptian, 1100 years aſter, and to 
e of one and the ſame age: this was the original of 
the everal nomes of Egypt, and of the ſeveral gods 
nc !ereral religions of thoſe nomes.” And Diodo- 
8 Sicuſus tells us, that Mercury was honoured by 

ts, and «fterwards worſhipped by the Egyptians, 


17 
9 


d. 
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as a perſon endowed with extraordinary talents for Hermes. 


1 E. 


every thing that was conducive to the good of ſociety. 
He was the firſt who out of the — and rude di- 
alects of his time formed a regular language, and gave 


appellatives to the moſt uſeful things: he likewiſe in- 


vented the firſt characters or letters, and even regu- 
lated the harmony of words and phraſes: he inſtituted 
ſeveral rites and ceremonies relative to the worſhip of 
the gods, and communicated to mankind the firſt prin- 
ciples of aſtronomy. He afterwards ſuggeſted to them 
as amuſements, wreltling and dancing; and invented 
the lyre, to which he gave three ſtrings in alluſion to 
the ſeaſons of the year: for theſe three ſtrings pro- 
ducing three different ſounds, the grave, the mean, 
and the acute, the.grave anſwered to winter, the mean 
to ſpring, and the acute to ſummer. 

Among the various opinions of the ſeveral ancient 
writers who have mentioned this circumſtance, and 
confined the invention to the Egyptian Mercury, that 
of Apollodorus is the moſt inteiligible and probable, 
« The Nile, (ſays this writer), after having over- 
flowed the whole country of Egygt, when it returned 
within its natural bounds, left on the ſhore a great 
number of dead animals of various kinds; and amon 
the reſt a tortoiſe, the fleſh of which being dried bad 
waſted by the ſun, nothing was left within the ſhell 
but nerves and cartilages; and theſe being braced and 
contracted by deficcation, were rendered ſonorous, 
Mercury, in walking along the banks of the Nile, 
happening to ftrike his foot againſt the ſhell of this 
tortoiſe, was ſo pleaſed with the ſound it produced, 
that it ſuggeſted to him the firſt idea of a lyre, which 
he afterwards conſtructed in the form of a tortoiſe, 
and ſtrung it with the dried finews of dead animals.“ 
See LyRE. 

It is generally imagined that there were two Thoths 
or Mercuries in Egypt, who lived at very remote pe- 
riods, but both perſons of great abilities. The Egyp- 
tians themſelves diſtinguiſh two Thoths or Hermeſes; 
and yet the hiſtories of the firſt and ſecond are as 
much confounded together, as thoſe of Ofiris and 
Scſoftris. Div. Leg. book iv. ſect 5. | 

The Greek Chriſtians had ſo high an opinion of the 


antiquity of the firſt Egyptian Hermes, who lived at 


Sais, tbat they ſuppoſed him and the antedeluvian patri- 
arch Enoch to have been the ſame perſon, and give 
to both the ſame inventions. We are told likewiſe, 
that Manetho extrrcted his biſtory and dynaſties of 
the Egyptians from certain pillars in Egypt, on which 
inſcriptions had been made by Thoth, or the firſt 
Mercury, in the ſacred letters. before the flood! Vid. 
Dodwell Diſert. de Sachen. Fabric. Bib. Gr. Stilling- 
feet. Orig. Sacr. et altos. 

No leſs than 42 different works are attributed to 
the Egyptian Hermes by ancient writers ; of theſe 
the learned and exact Fabricius has collected all the 
titles. It was uſual for the Egyptians, who had the 
higheſt veneration for this perſonage, after his apo- 
theoſis, to have his works, which they regarded as their 
bible, carried about in proceſſions with great pomp 
and ceremony; and the firſt that appeared in theſe 
ſolemnities was the chanter, who had two of them in 
his hands, while others bore ſymbols of the muſical 
art. It was the buſineſs of the chanters to be parti- 
cularly verſed in the two firſt books of Mercury ; one 
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Hermetice! of which contained the hymns to the gods; and the 


Hermit. 


other, maxims of government : 36 of theſe books com- 
prehended a complete ſyſtem of Egyptian philoſophy ; 
the reſt were chiefly upon the ſubjects of medicine and 
anatomy. | 

Theſe books upon theology and medicine are a- 
ſcribed by Marſham to the ſecond Mercury, the ſon of 
Vulcan, who, according to Euſebius, lived a little 
after Moſes ; and this author, upon the authority of 
Manetho, cited by Syncellus, regarded the ſecond 
Mercury as the Hermes ſurnamed Triſmegiſius, E- 
nough has been faid, however, to prove, that the 
Egyptian Mercuries, both as to the time when they 
flouriſhed, and their attributes, were widely different 
from the Grecian Mercury, the ſon of Jupiter and 
Maia. See Mercury, 

HERMETICAL yerirtosorny, that which un- 
dertakes to ſolve the various phenomena of nature, 
from the chemical principles ſalt, ſulphur, and mer- 
cury. 

Haut Tic Seal, among chemiſts, a method of 
Ropping glaſs - veſſels uſed in chemical operations, ſo 
cloſely, that the moſt ſubtil ſpirit cannot eſcape thro” 
them. 1 50 

It is commonly done by heating the neck of the 
veſſel in a flame till ready to melt, and then twiſtin 
it cloſely together with a pair of* pincers. Or _ 
ſels may be hermetically ſealed by ſtopping them with 
a glaſs plug, or by putting one ovum philoſophorum 


over another, 


HERMIONE (anc. geog.), a conſiderable city of 
Argolis. It was in ruins, except a few temples, in 
the time of Pauſanias; who ſays that the new city was 
at the diſtance of four ſtadia from the promontory on 
which the temple of Neptune ſtood. It gave name 
to the Sinus Hermionicus, a part of the Sinus Argo- 
licus. | 

HERMIT, or EzxzmiT, Eremita, a devout per- 
fan retired into ſolitude, to be more at leiſure for prayer 
and contemplation, and to diſencumber himſelf of the 
affairs of this world. — The word is formed from the 
Greek #"#@, deſart, or wilderneſs ; and, according to 
the etymology, ſhould rather be wrote Eremit. 

Paul ſurnamed the hermit is uſually reckoned the 
firſt hermit ; though St Jerome at the beginning of 
the life of that faint ſays, it is not known who was 
the firſt.— Some go back to John the Baptiſt, others 
to Elias: others make St Anthony the founder of the 
eremitical life; but others think that he only rekind- 
ted and heightened the fervour thereof, and hold that 
the diſciples of that ſaint owned St Paul of Thebes 
for the firſt that practiſed it. The perſecutions of 
Decius and Valerian are ſuppoſed to have been the 
occaſion, —A hermit is not reputed a religious, unleſs 
he have made the vows. 

Hexutr (Gaytier Peter the), a French officer of 
Amiens in Picardy, who quitted the military profeſ- 
fion, and commenced hermit and pilgrim. Unfortunate- 
ly, he travelled to the Holy Land about the year 1093; 
and making a melancholy recital of the deplorable 
fituation of a few Chriſtians in that country to Pope 
Urban II. and at the ſame time enthuſtaſtically lament- 
ing that Infidels ſhould be in poſſeſſion of the famous 
eity where the Author of Chriſtianity firſt promulgated 
Nis ſacred doctrines, Urban gave him a fatal commiſ- 
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not be confounded with the Sion of Jeruſalem. By 


HZ © 
lion to excite all Chriſtian princes to a ge 
againſt the Turks and Saracens the — the 1 
Holy Land. See Cas Abs. | | 

HERMOGENES, the rſt and moſt celebrate lee 
architect of antiquity, was, according to Vitruviys 
born at Alanbada, a city in Caria. He built a "gy 
ple of Diana at Magneſia; another of Bacchus at 
Tros; and was the inventor of ſeveral parts of archi. 
N He compoſed a book on the ſubje&, which 
is loſt, 

Hex MOON ES Tarſenſis, a rhetorician and orator 
and who was in every reſpect a prodigy, At 15 
years of age he publiſhed his ſyſtem of rhetoric, and 
at 20 his philoſophic ideas: but at 25 he forgot every 
thing he bad known, It is ſaid, that, his body deing 
opened after his death, his heart was found of an ex. 
traordinary ſize, and all over hairy. He died about 
168 B. C. z 

HERMON, or Arsuox (anc. geog.); a moun- 
tain of the Amorites, called Sanior by the Phœnici- 
ans, and Sanir or Senir by the Amorites on the eaſt 
of Jordan. It is alſo called Sion, (Moſes) ; but muſt 


the Sidonians it was called Scirion; in the vulgate, it 
is called Sarion. Joſhua informs us, that it was the 
dominion of Og king of Baſhan; which muſt be un. 
derſtood of its ſouth fide. It is never particularly 
mentioned by profane writers; being compriſed un- 
der the appellation Libanus, or Antilibanus, with 
which mountain it is joined to the eaſt. It is alſo 
called Hermonim plurally, Pſalm xlii. 6, becauſe it 
was extenſive, and contained ſeveral mountains, 
HERMUS, (anc. geog.), a river of Ionia ; which 
riſing near Dorylæum, a town of Phrygia, in a moun- 
tain ſacred to Dindymene or Cybele, touched Mylia, 
and ran through the Regio Combuſta, then through 
the plains of Smyrna down to the ſea, carrying along 
with it the Pactolus, Hyllus, and other leſs noble ri- 
vers. Its waters were ſaid to roll down gold, by Vir. 
gil and other poets. 
HERNANDRIA, Jackx-in-A-Box TREE; a ge- 
nus of the triandria order, belonging to the moncecia | 
claſs of plants. 
Species. 1. The ſonora, or common jack-in-a-box, 
is a native of the Weft Indies. It grows 20 or 30 
feet high; and is garniſhed with broad peltated leaves, 
and moncecious flowers, ſucceeded by a large ſwollen 
hollow fruit formed of the calix ; having a hole or 
open at the end, and a hard nut within. The wind 
blowing into the cavity of this fruit makes a very 
whiſtling and rattling noiſe, whence comes the name. 
2. The ovigera grows many feet high, garniſbcd 
with large oval leaves not peltated ; and moncecious 
flowers, ſucceeded by a ſwollen fruit open at the end, 
and a nut within, | | 
Culture. Both theſe plants being tender exotic5, 
muſt be planted in pots of rich earth, and always 
kept in a hot-houſe; in which, notwithſtanding al 
the care that can be taken, they ſeldom flower, ab 
never grow beyond the height of common ſhrubs, tho 
in the places where they are natives they arrive Yy 
the height of trees. They are propagated by ſeeds 
procured from the Weſt Indies. wth 
HERNIA, in medicine. See (the Index ſubjo!n 
to) Mepicixs, and SURGERY. HLR. 


H E R 
HERNIARIA, zveruRE-WORT ; a genus of the 
digynia. order, belonging to the pentandria claſs of 
ſuodians plants. e | 
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- with regard to the Herodians, St Jerofn, in his Dia- Herodotus, 
logue againſt the Luciferians, takes the name to have 
been given to ſuch as owned Herod for the Meſſiah ; 


Lrniaria 


ies. 
I one is the glabra, or ſmooth rupture- wort, 
a native of many parts of England. It is a low. trai]- 
ing plant, with leaves like the ſmaller chickweed ; the 
lowers come out in cluſters from the fide of the (talks 
at the joints, and are of a yellowiſh green colour. 

Uſes, &c, This plant is a little ſaltiſn and aſtrin- 
gent. The juice takes away ſpecks in the eye. Cows, 
ſheep, and horſes, cat the plant ; goats and ſwine 
refuſe it- | | ; 

HERO, in Pagan mythology, a great. and illuſ- 
trious perſon, of a mortal nature, though ſuppoſed by 
the populace to partake of immortality, and aſter his 
death to be placed among the number of the gods. 
The word is formed of the Latin heroes, and that of 
the Greek pus, ſemi-denus, ** demi-god,” 

Hao, in fabulous hiſtory, a famous prieſteſs of 
Venus, lived at Abydos, in a tower ſituated on the 
banks of the Helleſpont. She being beloved by Le- 
ander, who lived at Seſtos on the other ſide of the 
ireight, he every night ſwam over to viſit her, being 
directed by a light fixed on the tower. But the light 
being put out in a ſtormy night, the youth miſled his 
way, and was drowned; on which Hero threw herſelf 
into the ſea, and periſhed, 

Hzzo, the name of two celebrated Greek mathe- 
maticians; the one called the od, and the other the 
yung, Hero. The younger was a diſciple of Cteſibius. 
They are known by two works tranſlated into Latin 
by Barochius : Spiralium liber, by Hero ſenior ; and 
Trattat. artis et machin. militar. by Hero junior. 
They flouriſhed about 130 and 100 B. C. 

HEROD, falfly ſtyled the "Great, king and exe- 
crable tyrant of Judæa; who, on the ſtrength of a 
milinterpreted prophecy, cauſed all the male children 
of Bethlehem and its neighbourhood, to be maſſacred 
by his ſoldiers at the time of the birth of Chriſt, in the 
vain hope of deſtroying the Saviour of mankind. He 
died, eaten with worms, two or three years after the 
birth of our Saviour, at the age of 71, after a reign 
of 40 years, He had ordered that all the perſons of 

quality, whom he kept in priſon, ſhould be maſſacred 
the moment the breath was out of his body, in order 
that every confiderable family in the kingdom might 
ſhed tears at his death ; but that inhuman order was 
not executed. 


HERODIAN, an eminent Greek hiſtorian, who 


{pent the greateſt part of his life at Rome, flouriſhed . 


in the third century, in the reigns of Severus, Cara- 
calla, Heliogabalus, Alexander, and Maximin. His 
hiſtory begins from the death of Marcus Aurelius 
the philoſopher ; and ends with the death of Balbinus 
and Maximin, and the beginning of the reign of Gor- 
lian, It is wrote in very elegant Greek; and there 
. an excellent tranſlation of it into Latin, by Ange- 
N Politianus. Herodian has been publiſhed by Henry 
Stephens in 4to, in 1581; by Boecler, at Straſburg, 
"Sham. 8v0 ; and by Hudſon, at Oxford, in 1699, 


: HERODIANS, a ſeQ among the Jews at the time 
our Saviour; mentioned Math. xxii. 16. Mark iii. 6. 
e Critics and commentators are very much divided 


There are four ſpecies, of which-the only 


and Tertullian and Epiphanius are of the ſame opi- 
nion. But the ſame Jerom, in his Comment on St 
Matthew, treats this opinion as ridiculous z and main- 
tains, that the Phariſges gave this appellation by way 
of ridicule to Herod's ſoldiers who paid tribute to the 
Romans; agreeable to which the Syrian interpreters 
render the word by the domeſtics of Herod, i. e. his 
courtiers.”” M. Simon, in his notes on the 22d chap- 
ter of Matthew, advances a more probable opinion. 
The name Heredian he imagines to have been given 
to ſuch as adhered to Herod's party and intereſt ; and 
were for preſerving the government in his family, a- 
bout which were great diviſions among the Jews.—F, 
Hardouin will have the Herodians and Sadducees to 
have been the ſame. 

HERODOTUS, an ancient Greek hiftorian of 
Halicarnaſſus in Caria, ſon of Lyxus and Dryo, was 
born in the firſt year of the 74th Olympiad, that is, 
about 484 B. C. The city of Halicarnaſſus being at 
that time under the tyranny of Lygdamis grandſon 
of Artemiſia queen of Caria, Herodotus quitted his 
country and retired to Samos; from whence he tra- 
velled over Egypt, Greece, Italy, &c. and in his tra- 
vels acquired the knowledge of the hiſtory and origin 
of many nations. He then began to digeſt the ma- 
terials he had collected into order, and compoſed that 
hiſtory which has preſerved his name among men ever 
ſince. He wrote it in the iſle of Samos, according to 
the general opinion. Lucian informs us, that when 
Herodotus left Caria to go into Greece, he began to 
conſider with himſelf, _ 

What he ſhould do to be for ever known 

And make the age to come his own, 
in the moſt expeditious way, and with as little trouble 
as poſſible. His hiftory, he preſumed, would eaſily 
procure him fame, and raiſe his name among the Gre- 
cians in whoſe favour it was written : but then he fore- 
ſaw that it would be very tedious to go through the 
ſeveral cities of Greece, and recite it to each reſpective 
city ; tothe Athenians, Corinthians, Argives, Lace- 
demonians, &, He thought it moſt proper there- 
fore to take the opportunity of their afſembling all 
together; and accordingly recited his work at the 
Olympic games, which rendered him more famous 
than even thoſe who had obtained the prizes. None 
were ignorant of his name, nor was there a fingle per- 
ſon in Greece who had not ſeen bim at the Olympic 
games, or heard thoſe ſpeak of him who had ſeen 
him there. 

His work is divided into nine books; which, accord- 
ing to the computation of Dionyſius HFalicarnaſſenſis, 
contain the molt remarkable occurrences within a pe- 
riod of 240 years; from the reign of Cyrus the firſt 
king of Perfia, to that of Xerxes when the hiſtorian 
was living. Theſe nine books are called after the 
names of the nine muſes, each book being diſtinguiſh- 
ed by the name of a muſe ; and this has given birth to 
two diſquiſitions among the learned: 1. Whether they 
were ſo called by Herodotus himſelf; and, 2. For what 
reaſon they were ſo called. As to the firſt, it is ge- 
nerally agreed that Herodotus did not impoſe theſe 
names himſelf; but it is not agreed why they were 

- | impoſed. 
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Heroic, impoſed by others. Lucian tells us, that theſe names 


Heron. 


were given them by the Grecians at the Olympic games, 
when they were firſt recited, as the beſt compliment 
that could be paid the man who had taken pains to do 
them ſo much honour, Others have thought that the 
names of the uſes have been fixed upon them by way of 
reproach; and were deſigned to intimate, that Hero- 
dotus, inſtead of true hiſtory, had written a great deal 
of fable. But, be this as it will, it is certain, that, 
with regard to the truth of bis hiſtory, he is accuſed 
by ſeveral authors; and, on the other hand, he has not 
wanted perſons to defend him. Aldus Manutius, Joa- 
chim Camerarius, and Henry Stephens, have written 
apologies for him; and, among other things, have very 
juſtly obſerved, that he ſeldom relates any thing of 
doubtful credit without producing the authority on 
which his narration is founded; and, if he has no cer- 
tain authority to fix it upon, uſes always the terms ut 
ferunt, ut ego audivi, &c. 

There is aſcribed alſo to Herodotus, but falſely, a 
Life of Homer, which is uſually printed at the end of 
his work. He wrote in the Ionic dialect, and his ſtyle 
and manner have ever been admired by all people of 
taſte. There have been ſeveral editions of the works 
of this hiſtorian; two by Henry Stephens, one in 
1570, and the other in 1592 ; one by Gale at London 
in 1679; and one by Gronovius at Leyden in 1715, 
which 1s the laſt and. beſt, though not the beſt kriegt 

HEROIC vou, that which deſcribes ſome extfa- 
ordinary enterpriſe; being the fame with Epic poem. 

Heroic Verſe, that wherein heroic poems are uſu- 
ally compoſed, or it is that proper for ſuch poems. In 
the Greek and Latin, hexameter verſes are uſually de- 
nominated heroic verſes, as being thoſe only uſed by 
mer, Virgil, &c. See Po TRY, n 116—124. 

HERON, in ornithology. See ArDEa. 

This bird is a very great devourer of fiſh, and will 
do more miſchief to a pond than even an otter. Some 
ſay that an heron will deſtroy more fiſh in a week than 
an otter will in three months ; but that ſeems carrying 
the matter too far. People who have kept herons, 
have had the curioſity to number out the fiſh they fed 
them with into a tub of water; and counting them 
again afterwards, it has been found, that a heron will 
eat 50 moderate ſized dace and roaches in a day. It 
has been found, that in carp-ponds viſited by this bird, 
one heron will eat up 1000 ſtore carp in a year, and 
will hunt them fo cloſe that very few can eſcape. The 
readieſt method of deſtroying this miſchievous bird is 
by fiſhing for him in the manner of pike, with a 
baited hook. When the hauat of the heron is found 
out, three or four ſmall roach or dace are to be pro- 
cured, and each of them is to be baited on a wire with 
a ſtrong hook at the end; entering the wire juſt under 
the gills, and letting it run juſt under the ſkin to the 
tail: the fiſh will live in this condition five or fix days, 
which is a very eſſential thing; for if it is dead, the heron 
will not touch it. A ftrong line, about two yards long, 
1s then to be prepared of filk and wire twiſted toge- 
ther; tie this to the wire that holds the hook ; and to 
the other end there is to be tied a ſtone of about a 
pound weight, Let three or four of theſe baits be 
ſunk in different ſhallow parts of the pond, and in a 
night or two the heron will not fail of being taken by 
one or other of them. — When hawking was in uſe, 
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word herſe is French, and literally ſignifies © harrow 
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loved that diverſion. There is but very little art in 
this flight of the hawk; but as both birds are large 
and courageous, the fight is finer than in the flight of 
ſmaller birds that make no reſiſtance, 

HERPES, in medicine, a bilious puſtule, which 
breaking out in different manners upon the ſkin, ac. 
cordingly receives different denominations, See (the 
Index ſubjoined to) Mebicine. 

HERRERA. TorDEsiLLAs (Anthony), a Spaniſh 
hiſtorian, was ſecretary to Veſpaſian Gonzaga vice. 
roy of Naples, and afterwards hiſtoriographer of the 
Indies, under king Philip II. who allowed him a con- 
ſiderable penſion. He wrote a general hiſtory of the 
Indies, in Spaniſh, from 1492 to 1554; and of the 
world (not 1 much eſteemed), from 1 554 to 1598. 
He died in 1625, aged about 66. | 

HerRERA (Ferdinand de), an eminent Spaniſh poet, 
of the 16th century, was born at Seville, and princi. 

ally ſucceeded in the lyrie kind. Beſides his poems, 
1 wrote notes on Garcilafſo de la Vega, and an ac- 
count of the war of Cyprus and the battle of Le- 
anto, &c, | 

HERRING, in ichthyology. See Cru. 

HerrinG (Thomas), archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
was the fon of the rev. Mr John Herring, rector of 
Walſoken in Norfolk, where he was born in 1693. 
He was educated at Jeſus-college, Cambridge ; was 
afterwards choſen fellow of Corpus Chriſti college, and 
continued a tutor there upwards of ſeven years. Ha- 
ving entered into prieſt's orders in 1719, he was ſuc- 
el miniſter of Great Shelford, Stow cum Qui, 
and Trinity, in Cambridge; chaplaia to Dr Fleet- 
wood, biſhop of Ely; rector of Rettingdon in Ef- 
ſex, and of Barly in Hertfordſhire ; preacher to the So- 
ciety of Lincoln's Inn, chaplain in ordinary to his 
late majeſty, rector of Blechingly in Surry, and dean 
of Rocheſter. In 1737 he was conſecrated biſhop of 
Bangor, and in 1743 tranſlated to the archiepiſcopal 
ſee of York. When the late rebellion broke out in 
Scotland, and the king's troops were defeated by the 
Highlander: at Preſtonpans, he diſtinguiſhed himſelf 
by removing the general panic, and awakening the 
nation from its lethargy. He convened the nobility, 
gentry, and clergy of his dioceſe; and addreſſed them 
in a noble ſpeech, which had ſuch an effe& upon his 
auditory, that a ſubſcription enſued, to the amount of 
forty thouſand pounds; and the example was followed 
by the nation in general. On the death of Dr Potter 
in 1747, he was tranſlated to the ſee of Canterbury 
but in 1753, was ſeized with a violent fever, which 
brought him to the brink of the gave ; and after lan. 
guiſhing about four years, he died on the 1 zth of 
March 1757. He expended upwards of fix thouſand 
pounds in repairing and adorning the palaces of Crop. 
don and Lambeth. This worthy prelate, in a molt 
eminent degree, poſſeſſed the virtues of public life; 
his mind was filled with unaffected piety and bene vo, 
lence, he was an excellent preacher, and a true frien 
to religious and civil liberty. After his death was 
publiſhed a volume of his ſermons on public occa' 
ons. 

HERSE, in fortification, a lattice, or porte 
in form of an harrow, beſet with iron- ſpikes. 1 


being 


| 
Herſe, 
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| 
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being formed of the Latin herpex (or irpex), which de- 
notes the ſame. 1 Ti a 

It is uſually hung by a rope faſtened to a moulinet; 
to be eut, in caſe of furprize, or when the firſt gate 
is broken with a petard, that the herſe may fall, and 
ſtop up the paſſage of the gate or other entrance of a 
. is otherwiſe called a ſarraſin, or cataract; 
and when it conſiſts of ſtraight ſtakes, without any 
croſs-pieces, it is caled orgues. 

Herse, is alſo a harrow, which the beſieged, for 
want of chevaux de friſe, lay in the way, or in breach- 
es, with the points up, to incommode the march as 
well of the horſe as of the infantry. | 

HERSILLON, in the military art, a ſort of plank, 
or beam, ten or twelve feet long, whoſe two ſides are 
drove full of ſpikes or nails, to incommode the march 
of the infantry or cavalry, The word is a diminutive 
of herſe; the herſillon doing the office of a little 
herſe. See HEer88. | 
HERTZBERG, a conſiderable town of Germany, 
in the electorate of Saxony, and on the confines of 
Luſatia, E. Lon. 13. 37. N. Lat. 51. 42. 

HERVEY (James), a late divine of examplary 
piety, was born in 1714, and ſucceeded his father in 
the livings of Weſton Favell and Collingtree in North- 
hamptonſhire. Theſe being wi: hin five miles of each 
other, he attended alternately with his curate ; till be- 
ing confined by his ill health, he refided conſtantly at 
Weſton ; where he diligently purſued the labours of 
the miniſtry and his ſtudy, under the diſadvantage of a 
weak conſtitution, He was remarkably charitable ; 
aud defired to die juſt even with the world, and to be, 
as he termed it, his own executor. This excellent di- 
vine died on Chriſtmas-day 1758, leaving the little 
he poſſeſſed to buy warm cloathing for the poor in that. 
ſevere ſeaſon. No work is more generally or deſerved- 
ly known than bis Meditations and Contemplations : 
containing, Meditations among the tombs, reflections 
on a flower-garden, a deſcant on creation, contem- 
plations on the night and ſtarry heavens, and a winter- 
piece, The ſublime ſentiments in. theſe pieces. have 
the peculiar advantage of being conveyed in a flowing 
elegant language, and they have accordingly gone 
through many editions. He publiſhed beſides, Re- 
marks on lord Bolingbroke's letters on hiſtory ; Theron 
ond Aſpaſio, or a ſeries of dialogues and letters on 
8 4 important ſubjeds ; ſome ſermons, and other 
rats, | 

Hravey Hand, one of the ſouth-ſea iſlands, diſ- 
covered by captain Cook September 23d 1773, who 
gave it that name in honour of the earl of Briſtol. It 
4 * "and, ſituated in W. Lon. 158. 54. S. Lat. 

HESBON, Es E BOR, or Heſebon, (anc. geog.), the 
royal city of the Amorites, in the tribe of Reuben, 
ge to Moſes: Though in Joſhua xxi. 39. 
were it 18 reckoned among the Levitical cities, it is 
Put in the tribe of Gad; which argyves its ſituation to 

© on the confines of both. It is tak determined by 
Pw; who lays, that in his time it was called E/bus. 
A conſiderable city, in the mountains of Arabia, which 


© over againſt Jericho, diſtant 20 miles from the Jor- 
but 
the north, becauſe ſituated on the 


1 5 not indeed in the ſame latitude with Jericho, 
mewhat more to 
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borders of the Gadites; and called a city of Arabia, 
becauſe the Arabs were at that time poſſeſſed of the 
Lower Petræa. | 
HESIOD, a very ancient Greek poet; but whe- 
ther cotemporary with Homer, or a little older or 
younger than him, is not yet agreed among the learned; 
nor is there light enough in antiquity to ſettle the mat» 
ter exactly. His father, as he tells us in his Opera et 
dies, was an inhabitant of Cuma, one of the Eolian 
iſles, now called Talio Nova; and removed from thence 
to Aſcra, a little village of Bzotia, at the foot of 
mount Helicon, where Heſiod was probably born, 
and called, as he often is, Aſcreus, from it. Of what 
quality his father was, is nowhere ſaid ; but that he 
was driven by his misfortunes from Cumæ to Aſcra, 
Hefiod himſelf informs us. His father ſeems to have 
proſpered better at Aſera than he did in his own coun- 
try; yet Heſiod could arrive at no higher fortune 
than keeping ſheep on the top of mount Helicon. 
Here the muſes met with him, and entered him into 
their ſervice : 


Erewhile as they the ſhepherd-ſwain behold, 

Feeding beneath the ſacred mount his fold, 

With love of charming ſong his breaſt they fir'd, 
There me the heav'nly muſes firſt inſpir'd ; 

There, when the maids of Jove the filence broke. 

To Heſiod thus, the ſhepherd-ſwain, they ſpoke, &c. 


To this account, which is to be found in the begin- 


ning of his Generatio Deorum, Ovid alludes in theſe 
two lines : 


Nec mihi ſunt viſe Clio, Cliuſque ſorores. 
Servanti pecudes vallibus Aſcra tuis. 


Nor Clio nor her ſiſters have 1 ſeen, 
As Hecſiod faw tliem in th' Aſcræan green. 


On the death of the father, an eſtate was left, which 
ought to have been equally divided between the two- 
brothers Heſiod and Perſes; but Perſes defrauded. 
him in the diviſion, by corrupting the judges. He- 
ſiod was ſo far from reſenting this injuſtice, that he 
expreſſes a concern for hol: miſtaken mortals who. 
place their happineſs in riches only, even at the ex- 
pence of their virtue. He lets us know, that he was 
not only above want, but capable of aſſiſting his bro- 
ther in time of need; which he often did, though he 
had been ſo ill uſed by him. The laſt circumſtance he 
mentions relating to himſelf is his conqueſt in a pocti- 
cal contention. Archidamus, king of Eubcea, had in- 
ſtituted funeral games in honour of his own memory, 
which his ſons afterwards took care to have perform- 
ed. Here Heſiod was a competitor for the prize in 
poetry ; and won a tripod, which he conſecrated to the 
muſes. 

Heſiod having entered himſelf in the ſervice of the 
muſes, left off the paſtoral life, and applied himſelf to 
the ſtudy of arts and learning. When he was grown. 
old, for it is agreed by all that he lived to a very great 
age, he removed to Locris, a town about the ſame di- 
ſtance from mount Parnaſſus as Aſcra was from Heli- 
con. His death was tragical. 'The man with whom 
he lived at Locris, a Mileſian born, raviſhed a maid 
in the ſame houſe ; and though Heſiod was entirely ig- 
norant of the fact, yet being fmaliciouſly accuſed to 
her brothers as an accomplice, he was injuriouſly ſlain 
with the raviſher, and thrown into the ſea. 

The Theogony, and Works and Days, are the only 

undoubted 


He ſiod. 


— ):. 
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is ſuppoſed that theſe poems have not deſcended per- 


Helperis. fect and finiſhed to the preſent time. A good edition 


of Hefiod s works was publiſhed by Mr Le Clerc at 
Amſterdam in 1701. 

HESPER, an apellation piven to the planet Venns 
when ſhe ſets after the ſun. See Hesyervs. 

HESPERIA, an ancient name of Italy ; fo called 
by the Greeks from its weſtern fituation. Heſperia 
was alſo an appellation of Spain; but with the epithet 
ultima (Horace), to diſtinguiſhed it from Italy, which 
is called Heſperia magna (Virgil), from its extent of 


empire. 

HESPERI coxvv, called the Great Bay by the 
author of Hanno's Periplus : but moſt interpreters, 
following Mela, underſtand a promontory ; ſome Cape 
Verd, others Palmas Cape : Voſſius takes it to be the 
former, ſince Hanno did not proceed fo far as the lat- 
ker cape. 

 HESPERIDEZ (from the Heſperides, whoſe 
orchards are ſaid to have produced golden apples), 
golden or precious fruit : he name of the 19th 
order in Linnzus's fragments of a natural method. 
See BoTANY, p. 1308. | 

HESPERIDES, in the ancient mythology, were 
the daughters of Heſper, or Heſperus, brother of At- 
las. The Heſperides were three in number, AÆEgle, 
Arethuſa, and Heſperthuſa.— Heſiod, in his Theo- 

ony, makes them the daughters of Nox, night; and 
Cota them in the ſame place with the Gorgons, viz. 
at the extremities of the weft, near mount Atlas: it 
is on that account he makes them the daughters of 
Night, by reaſon the ſun ſets there. 

The Heſperides are repreſented by the ancients, as 


| having the keeping of certain golden apples, on 


t'other {ide the ocean, The poets give them a dra- 
on to watch the garden where the Pain grows: this 
e Hercules flew, and carried off the apples. 

Pliny and Solinus will have the dragon to be no 
other than an arm of the ſea, wherewith the garden 
was incompaſſed, and which defended the entrance 
thereof. And Varro ſuppoſes that the golden apples 
were nothing but ſheep. Others, with more proba- 
bility, ſay they were oranges. 

HESPERIDUM ixsuræ, pe geog.), iſlands 
near the Heſperi Cornu; but the accounts of them 
are ſo much involved in fable, that nothing certain 
can be affirmed of them. 

HESPERITS, xocxxr, Dame's violet, or queen's gil- 
liflower ; a genus of the ſiliquoſa order, belonging to 
the tetradynamia claſs of plants. 

Species 1. The matronalis, or common ſweet ſcent- 
ed garden-rocket hath fibrous roots, crowned with a 
tuft of long, ſpear-ſhaped, rough leaves ; upright, 
ſingle, hairy ſtalks two feet high; garniſhed with o- 
val, lanceolate, ſlightly indented, cloſe-fitting leaves; 
and the ſtalk and branches terminated by large and long 
ſpikes of ſweet-ſcented flowers of different colours 
and properties in the varieties, of which there are a 
great number. All the varieties of this ſpecies are fo 
remarkable for imparting a fragrant odour, that the 
ladies were fond of having them in their apartments. 
Hence they derived the name of dame's violet; and, 
bearing ſome reſemblance to a ſtock-gilliflower, were 
ſometimgs alſo called gueer's pillifloaver z but are now 
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Heſper undoubted pieces of this poet now extant : though it 


* 
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moſt commonly called rocket. 2. The inod 
ſcentleſs rocket, hath a fibrous root; u right, 
firm ſtalks, two feet high, garniſhed wit ſpear-ſhaped 
acate-pointed, ſharply indented, cloſe-fittin leaves: 
and all the branches terminated by large Foie, I 
ſcentleſs flowers, with obtuſe petals, of different c0- 
lours and properties in the varieties. This ſpecieg 
makes a fine appearance, but hath no ſcent, 3. The 
triſtis, or dull-flowered night-ſmelling rocket, hath 
fibrous roots; upright, branching, ſpreading, brit. 
ſtalks, two feet high; ſpear-ſhaped pointed leaves: 
and ſpikes of pale purple flowers, of great fragrance 


Ora, or f. 


in the evening. 

Culture. All the ſpecies are hardy, eſpecially the 
firſt and ſecond, which proſper in any of the open 
borders, and any common garden-foil ; but the third, 
being rather impatient of a ſevere froſt, and of much 
moiſture in winter, ſhould have a dry warm ſituation, and 
a few may be placed in pots to be ſheltered in caſe of 
inclement weather. They may be propagated either 
by ſeeds, by offsets, or by cuttings of the ſtalks. 

HESPERUS, in fabulous hiſtory, ſon of Cephalus 
by Aurora, as fair as Venus, was changed into a ſtar, 
called Luciſer in the morning, and Heſperus in the 
evening. See HESSHHER. | 

HESSE, a country of Germany, in the circle of 
the Upper Rhine; bounded on the ſouth by the bi. 
ſhopric of Fulda; on the eaſt, by the principality of 
Hersfeld, Thuringia, and Eichsfeld, as alſo by that of 
Calenburg ; on the north, by the biſhopric of Pader- 
born, and Waldeck, the ks of Weſtphalia, and the 
county of Witgenſtein; and on the weſt, by Naſſau- 
Dillenburg, the county of Solins, and Upper- Iſenburg. 
In the above limits, the county of Katzenellnbogen 
and ſome other territories are not included. The 
whole country, in its utmoſt length, is near 100 miles, 
and in ſome places near as much in breadth. The air 
is cold, but wholeſome ; and the ſoil fruitful in corn, 
wine, wood, and paſture. The country abounds alſo 
in cattle, fiſh, and game; ſalt- ſprings, baths, and mi- 
neral waters. The hills, which are many, yield ſilver, 
copper, lead, iron, alum, vitriol, pit-coal, ſulphur, 
boles, a porcelain earth, marble, and alabaſter. In 
the Eder, gold is ſometimes found; and at Franken. 
berg a gold mine was formerly wrought. Beſides 
many leſſer ſtreams, Heſſe is watered by the following 
rivers, viz. the Lahn, the Fulda, the Eder or Schwalm, 
the Werra or Weſer, and Diemel. The Rhine allo 
and the Mayne paſs through the country of Katze- 
nellnbogen. This country, like moſt others in Ger- 
many, has its ſtates, conſiſting of the prelater, as they 
are called, the nobility, and the towns. The diets 
are divided into general and particular, and the latter 
into the greater and ſmaller committees. The houſe 
of Heſſe is divided into two principal branches, 1. 
Caſſel and Darmſtadt, of which Philipſdale, Rhinfes, 
and Homburg, are collateral branches; the two 1 
of Heſfe-Caſſel, and the laſt of Heſſe. Darn, 
Their rights and privileges are very confiderable. 0 
particular, they have ſeveral votes at the diets of . 4 
empire; and cauſes, not exceeding 1000 Horins, 79 
determined by the courts of the country, without 7 
peal. The princes of Heſfe-Caffel are not of ag* 0 
they are 25, but thoſe of Heſſe- Darmſtadt are ſo v 1 


The right of primogeniture hath been eftabliſh both 


round, Het, 
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houſes. The revenues of Darmſtadt are ſaid to 
C mY near 100,000. a year, and thoſe of Heſle- 


| to near 200,000]. The ſmall county of Schaum- 
- — has yields a revenue of 10,000]. and that of 
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ſorts of rays, Heteroſctt, 
HETEROGENEOUS Nonny, one of the three variations Hevelius. 

— 


in irregular nouns; or ſuch as are of one gender in 
the ſingular number, and of another in the plural. 


Katzenellnbogen, with the foreſts of Richardſwalde, 
it ſis ſaid, was farmed near 200 years ago at 12, oool. 
The prince of Heſſe- Caſſel has 40 or 50,000 men in 
bis dominions fit to bear arms; and the troops that he 
tires out have often brought him in large ſums, eſpe- 
cially from Great Britain. The branches of Caſſel, 
Homburg, and Philipſdale, are Calvinifts; that of 
Darmſtadt, Lutherans; and that of Rhinfeldts, Ro- 
man-catholics. The preſent prince of Heſle-Caſſe], 
indeed, in the year 1749, embraced the Roman-ca- 
tholic religion; but in 1754 drew up, and confirmed 
by oath, an inſtrument, of which all the Proteſtant 
princes are guarantees, declaring, that the eſtabliſhed 
religion of his dominions ſhould continue in every re- 
fe as before, and that his children ſhould be brought 
up and inſtructed therein. Here, as in the other Prote- 
fant Lutheran countries of Germany, are conſiſtories, 
ſuperintendants, and inſpectors of the church. In the 
whole landgraviate are three univerſities, beſides Latin 
ſchools and gymnaſia, for the education of youth. The 
manufactures of Heſſe are linen cloth, hats, ſtockings, 
gloves, paper, goldſmiths wares, and at Caſſel a beau- 
tiful porcelain is made. They bave alſo the fineſt 
wool in Germany; but are reproached with want of 
indultry, in exporting inſtead of manufaQaring. it 
themſelves. —This is ſuppoſed to have been the coun- 
try of the ancient Catti, mentioned by Tacitus, &c. 
who, in after-ages, were called Chatti, Chaſſi, Haſſi, 
and Hei, The two chief branches of Caſſel and 
Darmſtadt have many rights and privileges in com- 
mon, which we have not room to ſpecify. Both of 
them have a ſcat and vote in the college of princes at 
the diet of the empire, and thoſe of this circle. Each 
of theſe princes, beſides their-guards and militia, main- 
tains a conſiderable body both of horſe and foot. 
 HESYCHIUS, the moſt celebrated of all the an- 
cient Greek grammarians whoſe works are now ex- 
tant, was a Chriſtian z and, according to ſome, the 
lame with Heſychius patriarch cf 9 who died 
in bog. He wrote a Greek lexicon; which, in the 
opinion of Caſaubon, is the moſt learned and uſeful 
work of that kind produced by the ancients. Schre- 
iClius publiſhed a good edition of it in 1668, in 4to, 
with notes; but the beſt is that of John Alberti, 
printed at Leyden in 1746, in two vols folio. 
HETEROCLITE, among grammarians, one of 
the three variations in irregular nouns, and defined by 
r Ruddiman, a noun that varies in its declenſion; as 
bee var, va 1s; hec vaſa, vaſorum. 
HETERODOX, in poſemical theology, any thing 
_—_——y to the faith and doctrines of a church. 
f HETEROGENEITY, in hy fiology, that qua- 
ity or property of bodies which denominates a thing 
eterogeneous. | 
HETEROGENEOUS, or HETEROGENEAL, ſome- 
ag that conſiſts of parts of diſſimilar kinds, in oppo- 


1 
tion to homogeneous, 


HETEROGENEOUS Light, is, 


ſaid to be that by Sir Iſaac Newton, 


grees of which conſiſts of rays of different de- 
* 0! refrangibility: thus the common light of the 
un or clouds : 


Ye WY heterogeneous, being a mixture of all 


— Heterogeneous, under which are comprehended 
mixed nouns, are fix-fold. 1. Thoſe which are of 
the maſculine gender in the ſingular number, and 
neuter in the plural; as ic tartarus, hec tartara. 
2. Thoſe which are maſculine in the ſingular number, 
but maſculine and neuter in the plural; as hic locus, 
hi loci, & hac loca. 3. Such as are feminine in the 
ſingular number, but neuter in the plural; as hc car- 
bafus, & hæc carbaſa. 4. Such nouns as are nenter 
in the ſingular number, but maſculine in the plural; 
as hoc celum, hi celi. 5. Such as are neuter in the 
ſingular, but neuter and maſculine in the plural; as 
hoc raſtrum, hi raſtri, & hac raſtra; and, 6. Such as 
are neuter in the ſingular, but feminine in the plural 
number; as hoc epulum, he epulæ. | 
HETEROSCII, in geography, a term of relation, 
denoting ſuch inhabitants of the earth as have their 
ſhadows falling but one way, as thoſe who live be- 
tween the tropics and polar circles; whoſe ſhadows at 
noon in north latitude are always to the northward, 
and in ſouth latitude to the ſouthward. 
HEVELIUS, or HzevtLxt, (John), an eminent 
aſtronomer, was born at Pantzic in 1611. He ſtu- 
died in Germany, England, and France, and every 
where obtained the eſteem of the learned. He was the 
firſt that diſcovered a kind of libration in the moon, 
and made ſeveral important obſervations on the other 
lanets. He alſo diſcovered ſeveral fixed ſtars, which 
be named the firmament of Sobieſki, in honour of 
John III. king of Poland. His wife was alſo well 
ſkilled in aſtronomy, and made a part of the obſerva- 
tions publiſhed by her huſband. In 1673, he publiſh- 
ed, A deſcription of the inſtruments with which he 
made his obſervations, under the title of Machina Cæ- 
leſtic and in 1679, he publiſhed the ſecond part of 
this work ; but in September the ſame year, while he 


was at a ſeat in the country, he had the misfortune to 


have his houſe at Dantzic burnt down. By this cala- 
mity he is ſaid to have ſuſtained a loſs of ſeveral thou- 
ſand pounds ; having not only his obſervatory and all 
his valuable inſtruments and apparatus deſtroyed ; but 
alſo a great number of copies of his Machina Cele/7is ; 
which accident has made this ſecond part very ſcarce, 
and conſequently very dear. In the year 1690 were 
publiſhed, «+ Firmamentum Sobieſcianum, and © Pro- 
domus aſtronomicæ & novz tabulæ ſolares, una cum 
catalogo fixarum,” in which he Jays down the neceſ- 
ſary preliminaries for taking an exact catalogue of the 
ſtars. But both theſe works are poſthumous ; for He- 
velius died in 1687, on his birth-day, aged 76. He 
was a man greatly eſteemed by his countrymen, not 
only on account of his great reputation and ſkill in a- 
ſtronomy, but as a very excellent and worthy magi- 
ſtrate.” He was made a burgomaſter of Dantzic 
which office he is ſaid to have executed with the utmoſt 
integrity and applauſe. He was alſo very highly e- 
ſteemed by foreigners; and not only by thoſe ſkilled in 
aſtronomy and the ſciences, but by foreign princes 
and potentates: as appears abundantly from a collec- 
tion of their letters which were printed at Dantzic 1n 


th 1683. 
e year 3 3 1 


Heurnius 


Hexham. 
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HEURNIUS, or Vax Hevax, (John), a learned 
phyſician, was born at Utrecht, in 1543; and ſtudied 
at Louvain, Paris, Padua, and Pavia. At his return 
to his native country he became magiſtrate of Amſter- 
dam; after which he was profeſſor of phyſie at Ley- 
den, and rector of the univerſity of that city, where 
he died in 1601. He wrote, among other works, ſe- 
veral treatiſes on the diſeaſes of different parts of the 
body, and ſeveral commentaries on the works of Hip- 
pocrates.— Cube Heurnius, his ſon, was alſo profeſſor 
of phyſic at Leyden, and wrote ſome books. 

HEUSDEN, a ftrong town of the United Pro- 
vinces in Holland, ſeated on the river Maeſe amon 
marſhes, with a handſome caſtle, in E. Long. 5. 3. N 
Lat. 51. 47. 

HEWSON (William), a very ingenious anatomiſt, 
was born in 1739. He became aſſiſtant to Dr Hun- 
ter, and was afterwards in partnerſhip with him; but, 
on their diſagreement, read anatomical lectures at his 
own houſe (in which he was ſeconded by Mr Falco- 
ner). He wrote [nquiries into the properties of the 
blood, and the lymphatic ſiſtem, 2 vols 3 and diſputed 
with Dr Monro the difcovery of the lymphatic ſy- 
ſtem of veſſels in oviparous animals. He died in 1774. 

HEXACHORD, in ancient muſic, a concord call- 
ed by the moderns a inh. 

HEXAGON, in geometry, a figure of ſix ſides and 
angles; and if theſe fides and angles are equal, it is 
called a regular hexagon. 

HEXAHEDRON, in geometry, one of the five 
platonic bodies, or regular ſolids, being the ſame with 
a cube. | 

HEXAMETER, in ancient poetry, a kind of verſe 
conſiſting of fix feet; the firſt four of which may be 
indifferently either ſpondees or dactyls; the fifth is 
generally a dactyl, and the ſixth always a ſpondee. 
Such is the following verſe of Horace : 

1 2 3 4 6 
Aut proſdeſſe vollunt. aul] deleſdtare poſetæ. 

HEXAND RIA, in botany, * &, 4% fix z 
and a, © a man;'“) the name of the fixth claſs in 
Linnzus's ſexual method, conſiſting of plants with her- 


maphrodite flowers, which are furniſhed with fix ſta- 


mina or male organs, that are of an equal length. See 
BoTaxy, p. 1292. 

HEXASTYLE, in architecture, a building with 
fix columns in front. | 

HEXHAM, a town of Northumberland. It is 
commonly reckoned to be the Alexodunnm of the Ro- 
mans, where the firſt cohort of the Spaniards were 
in garriſon, It was made a biſhop's fee by Ethel- 
dreda, wife of king of Egfred, in the year 675, Its 
firſt biſhop, St Wilfred, built here a moſt mag- 
nificent cathedral and monaſtery, and it was poſ- 
ſeſſed by ſeven biſhops ſucceſſively ; but being very 
much infeſted by the Danes, the ſee was removed to 
York. The town 1s at preſent well built, and its 
market is pretty good for corn. There was a remark- 
able and bloody battle fought near this town, between 
the houſes of Lancaſter and York, wherein the former 
were defeated, chiefly by the extraordinary bravery and 
conduct of John Nevil, lord Montacute, who was for 
that reaſon created ear] of Northumberland, W. 
Long. 1. 37. N. Lat. 55. 5. 

HEYDON, a little, pleaſant, well-built town of 
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RK 
Yorkſhire, in that part called Holderneſſe, ſeated on 
river that falls into the Humber. It has now but o _ 
church, tho' there are the remains of two mo xp 
had formerly a conſiderable trade, which is now lo# 
on account of its being ſo near Hull. The houſes 
being rebuilt, adds to the beauty of the place. It 5 
a corporation; and is governed by a mayor, a re. 
corder, nine aldermen, and two bailiffs, who have the 
power of chooſing ſheriffs, and are juſtices of the 
peace, Ir ſends two members to parliament, W 
—_ o. 55. N. Lat. 53. 46. f 
EYDON (John), who ſometimes aſſumed the name 
of Eugenius Theodidattus, was a great pretender to fill 
in the Roficrucian philoſophy and the celeſtial figns 
in the reign of king Charles I.; and wrote a conſider. 
able number of chemical and aſtrological works, with 
very ſingular titles. This ridiculous author was much 
reſorted to by the duke of Buckingham, who was in. 
fatuated with judicial aſtrology. He employed him 
to calculate the king's and his own nativity, and was 
aſſured that his ſtars had promiſed him preat things, 
The duke allo employed Heydon in ſome treaſonable 
and ſeditious practices, for which he was ſent to the 
tower. He loſt much of his former reputation by tell. 
ing Richard Cromwell and Thurloe, who went to him 
diſguiſed like cavaliers, 'That Oliver would infallibly be 
hanged by a certain time; which he out- lived ſeveral 
ears. 

HEYLIN (Dr Peter), an eminent Engliſh writer, 
was born at” Burford, in Oxfordſhire, in 1600. He 
ſtudied at Hart-hall, Oxford ; where he took his de- 

rees in arts and divinity, and became an able geogra- 
pher and hiſtorian. He was appointed one of the 
chaplains in ordinary to king Charles I. was pre- 
ſented to the rectory of Hemingford in Huntington- 
ſhire, made a prebendary of Weſtminſter, and ob- 
tained ſeveral other livings : but of theſe he was depri- 
ved by the parliament, who alſo ſequeſtered his eſtate; 
by which means he and his family were reduced to 
great neceſſity, However, upon the reſtoration, he 
was reſtored to his ſpiritualities ; but never roſe higher 
than to be ſubdean of Weſtminſter. He died in 1662; 
and was interred in St Peter's church in Weſtminſter, 
where he had a neat-monument erected to his memory. 
His writings are very numerous : the principal of 
which are, 1. Microcoſmas, or a deſcription of the 
great world. 2. Coſmographia. 3. The hiſtory of st 
George. 4. Eceleſia vindicata, or the church of 
England juſtified. 5. Hiſtorical and miſcellaneous 
tracts, &c. 

HEYWOOD (John), one of our moſt ancient 
dramatic poets, was born at North-Mims, near St 
Alban's in Hertfordſhire, and educated at Oxford. 
From thence he retired to the place of his nativity; 
where he had the good fortune to become acquainted 
with Sir Thomas More, who, it ſeems, bad a ſeat in 
that neighbourhood. This patron of genius introdu- 
ced our comic poet to the princeſs Mary, and after- 
wards to her father Henry, who, we are told, was 
much delighted with his wit, and ſkill in muſic, and 
by whom he was frequently rewarded. When his for- 
mer patroneſs, queen Mary, came to the crown, Hey. 
wood became a favourite at court, and continued often 
to entertain her majeſty, exerciſing his fancy before 2th 
eren to the time that ſhe lay Ianguiſhing on her oe n 
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depend, bed. On the acceſſion of Elizabeth, being a zealous 
jt. Papiſt, he thought fit to decamp, with other favourites 
of her deceaſed majefty. He ſettled at Mechlin in 
Flanders, where he died in the year 1565.—John 
Heywood was a man of no great learning, nor were 
his poetical talents by any means extraordinary; but 
he poſſeſſed talents of more importance in the times in 
which he lived, namely, the talents of a jeſter. He 
wrote ſeveral plays; 50 epigrams; A dialogue in verſe 
concerning Engliſh proverbs 5 and, The ſpider and fly, a 
parable, a thick 4to. Before the title of this laſt work 
is a whole-length wooden print of the author; who is 
alſo repreſented at the head of every chapter in the 
book, of which there are 77.— He left two fons, who 
both became Jeſuits add eminent men: viz. Ellis Hey- 
wood, who continued ſome time at Florence under the 
patronage of cardinal Pole, and became ſo good a 
maſter of the Italian tongue, as to write a treatiſe in 
that language, entitled // Moro; he died at Lovvain 
about the year 1572. His other ſon was Jaſper Hey- 
wood, who was obliged to reſign a fellowſhip at Ox- 
ford on account of his immoralities: he tranſlated 
three tragedies of Seneca, and wrote various poems 
and deviſes ; ſome of which were printed in a volume, 
intitled, The paradiſe of dainty deviſes, 4to. 1573, He 
died at Naples in 1597 
Heywoop (Eliza), one of the moſt voluminous no- 
vel writers this ifland ever produced; of whom we know 
no more than that her father was a tradeſman, and that 
ſhe was born about the year 1696. In the early part 
of her life, her pen, whether to gratify her own diſpo- 
tion or the prevailing taſte, dealt chiefly in licentious 
tales, and memoirs of perſonal ſcandal : the celebrated 
Atalantis of Mrs Manley ſerved her for a model ; and 
The court of Carimania, The new Utopia, with ſome 
other pieces of a like nature, were the copies her ge- 
nius produced. She alſo attempted dramatic writing 
and performance, but did not ſucceed in either. What- 
ever it was that provoked the reſentment of Pope, he 
gave full ſcope to it by diſtinguiſhing her as one of the 
prizes to be gained in the games introduced in honour 
of Dullneſs, in his Dunciad. Nevertheleſs, it ſeems 
undeniable, that there is much ſpirit, and much inge- 
nuity, in her manner of treating ſubje&s, which the 
friends of virtue may perhaps wiſh ſhe had never med- 
dled with at all. But, whatever offence ſhe may have 
given to delicacy or morality in her early works, ſhe 
appears to have been ſoon convinced of, and endeavour- 
ed to atone for in the latter part of her life ; as no au- 
thor then appeared a greater advocate for virtue. A- 
mong her riper productions may be ſpecified, The H- 
male Spedtator, 4 vols; The hiſtory of Miſs Betſy 
Th ought leſs, 4 vols Femmy and Fenny Feſſamy, 3 vols 
The inviſible /Þy, 4 vols; with a pamphlet, intitled, 4 
preſent for a ſervant-maid. She died in 1759. 
HIATUS, properly ſignifies an opening, chaſm, 
or gap; but it is particularly applied to thoſe verſes 
where one word ends with a vowel, and the follow- 
us word begins with one, and thereby occaſions the 
04g to be more open, and the ſound to be very 
0 term hiatus is alſo uſed in ſpeaking of manu- 
Pts, to denote their defects, of the parts that have 
en loſt or effaced. 


HIBISCUS, Syxian MALLOW; a genus of the po- 
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lyandria order, belonging to the monodelphia claſs of Hibiſcus, 
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plants. 


Species. Of this genus there are 25 ſpecies ; the 
molt remarkable are, 1. The Syriacus, commonly call- 
ed althæa frutex, is a native of Syria. It riſes with. 
ſhrubby ftalks to the height of eight or ten feet, ſend- 
ing out many woody branches covered with a ſmooth 
grey bark, garniſhed with oval ſpear-ſhaped leaves, 
whoſe upper parts are frequently divided into three 
lobes. The flowers come out from the wings of the 
ſtalk at every joint of the ſame year's ſhoot, They are 
large, and ſhaped like thoſe of the mallow, having five 
large roundiſh petals which join at their baſe, ' ſpread- 
ing open at the top, in ſhape of an open bell. Theſe 
appear in Auguſt; and if the ſeaſon 1s not too warm, 
there will be a ſucceſſion of flowers till September. 
The flowers are ſucceeded by ſhort capſules, with five 
cells, filled with kidney-ſhaped ſeeds; but unleſs the 
ſeaſon proves warm, they will not ripen in this coun- 
try. Of this ſpecies there are four or five varieties, dif- 
fering in the colour of their flowers: the moſt common 
hath pale purple flowers with dark bottoms ; another 
hath bright purple flowers with black bottoms ; a 
third hath white flowers with purple bottoms ; and a 
fourth, variegated flowers with dark bottoms. There 
are alſo two with variegated leaves, which are by ſome 
much eſteemed. All theſe varieties are very ornamen- 
tal in a garden. 2. The Chinenſis is a native of the 
Eaft Indies, whence it has got the name of China roſe ; 
but the ſeeds having been carried by the French to 
their Weſt India ſettlements, it hath thence obtained 
the name of Martinico roſe. Of this there are the 
double and fingle flowering kinds; the ſeeds of the 
firſt frequently produce plants that have only ſingle 
flowers, but the latter ſeldom vary to the double 
kind. The plant has a ſoft ſpungy ſtem, which by 
age becomes ligneous and pithy. It riſes to the height 
of 12 or 14 feet, ſending out branches towards the 
top, which are hairy, garniſhed with heart-ſhaped 
leaves, cut into five acute angles on their borders, and 
ſlightly ſawed on their edges; of a lucid green on their 
upper fide, but pale below. The flowers are produced 
from the wings of the leaves; the fingle are compoſed 
of five petals which ſpread open, and are at firſt white, 
but afterwards; change to a bluſh roſe colour, and as 
they decay turn purple. In the Welt Indies, all 
theſe alterations: happen on the ſame day, and the 
flowers themſelves are of no longer duration; but in 
Britain the changes are not ſo ſudden, The flowers 
are ſurrounded by ſhort, thick, blunt, capſules, which 
are very hairy ; having five cells, which contain many 
ſmall kidney-ſhaped ſeeds, baving a fine plume of fi- 
brous down adhering to them. 3. The almoſchus, or 
muſk, is a native of the Weſt Indies, where the French 
cultivate great quantities of it. The plant riſes with 
an herbaceous ſtalk three or four feet high, ſending 
out two or three fide-branches, garniſhed with large 
leaves cut into fix or ſeven acute angles, ſawed on their 
edges, having long footſtalks, and placed alternately. 
The ſtalks and leaves of this ſort are very hairy. The 
flowers come out from the wings of the leaves upon 
pretty long footſtalks which ſtand erect. They are large, 
of a ſulphur colour, with purple bottoms; and are ſue- 
ceeded by pyramidal five-cornered capſules, which open 
in five cells, filled with large kidney-ſhaped ſeeds of a 
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Flinilcus. very muſky odour. 4. The tiliaceus, or maho-tree, is 
—— — a native of both the Indies. It riſes with a woody, 
pithy (tem, to the height of ten feet, dividing into ſe- 
veral branches towards the top, which are covered with 
4 woolly down, garniſhed with heart-ſhaped leaves end- 
ing in acute points. They are of a lucid green on their 
upper ſide, and hoary on the under fide, full of large 
veins, and are placed alternately. The flowers are pro- 
duced in looſe ſpikes at the end of the branches, and 
are of a whitiſh-yellow colour. They are ſucceeded 
by ſhort acuminated capſules, opening in five cells, fill- 
ed with kidney-ſhaned ſeeds, 5. The javanica grows 
naturally on the coaſt of Malabar. It riſes with a 
woody ftalk 12 or 14 feet high, dividing into many 
ſmall branches towards the top, garniſhed with oval 
ſawed leaves ending in acute points, of a lucid green 
above, but pale on their under fide, placed without or- 
der. The flowers come out from the ſides of the 
branches at the wings of the leaves on pretty long foot- 
ſtalks. They are compoſed of many oblong roundiſh 
petals of a red colour, which expand like the roſe ; 
the flowers being as large when fully blown as the com- 
mon red roſe, and as double. 6. 'The goſſypiſolius, 
with a cotton leaf, is a native of the Weſt Indies, and 
riſes with an herbaceous ſtem three feet high, ſending 
out ſeveral lateral branches, which are garniſhed with 
ſmooth leaves divided into five lobes. The flowers come 
out at the ſide of the branches. They are of a dirty 
white, with dark purple bottoms, and are ſucceeded 
by obtuſe ſeed - veſſels divided into five cells, which are 
filled with kidney-ſbaped ſeeds. 7. The trionum, Ve- 
nice mallow, or flower of an hour, is a native of ſome 
parts of Italy, and has long been cultivated in the 
gardens of this country. It riſes with a branching 
italk a foot and an half high, having many ſhort ſpines, 
which are ſoft, and do not appear unleſs cloſely view- 
ed : the leaves are divided into three lobes, which are 
deeply jagged almoſt to the midrib. 'The flowers come 
out at the joints of the ſtalks, vpon pretty long foot- 
ſtalks. They have a double empalement ; the outer 
being compoſed of ten long narrow leaves, which join 
at their baſe: the inner is of one thin leaf ſwollen like 
a bladder, cut into five acute ſegments at the top, ha- 
ving many longitudinal purple ribs, and is hairy. Both 
thet: are permanent, and incloſe the capſule after the 
flower is paſt. The flower is compoſed of five obtuſe 
petals, which ſpread open at the top ; the lower part 
forming an open bell-ſhaped flower. Theſe have dark 
urple bottoms, but are of a pale ſulphur-colour above. 
In hot weather the flowers continue but a few hours 
open; however, there is a ſucceſſion of flowers that o- 
pen daily for a confiderable time. 8. The ficifolia, or 
ketmia of the Braſils, with a fig-leaf, is common in the 
Weſt Indies. It riſes with a ſoft herbaceous ſtalk 
from three to five feet high, dividing upward into ma- 
ny branches garniſhed with hand-ſhaped leaves, di- 
vided into five lobes. The flawers are produced from 
the wings of the ſtalks ; they are of a pale ſulphur co- 
Jour with dark purple bottoms, but are of a very ſhort 
duration; opening in the morning with the riſing ſun, 
and fading long before noon in Lot weather., They 
are ſucceeded by capſules of very different forms, in 
the different varieties. In ſome, the capſules are not 
thicker than a man's finger, and five or fix inches long; 
in others, they are very thick, and not more than two 
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or three inches long; in ſome plants they grow ered, wn; 
in others they are inclined, &c. Oe Th 

Culture. The firlt ſort may be propagated either by Hicks, 
ſceds or cuttings. The ſeeds may be ſown in pots Fed 
ed with light earth about the latter end of March, and 
the young plants tranſplanted about the ſame time 
next year. They will ſucceed in the full ground; but 
mult- be covered in winter whilſt young, otherwiſe 
they are apt to be deſtroyed. The ſecond fort is pro- 
pagated by ſeeds, which muſt be ſown in a liot- bed. 
The young plants are to be tranſplanted into ſmall ſe. 
parate pots, and treated like other tender vegetables 
only allowing them a good ſhare of air. The third fort 
is annual in this country, though biennial in thoſe 
places where it is native. It is propagated by leeds, 
and mult be treated in the manner directed for Ama. 
ranth. The fourth, fifth, ſixth, and eighth ſorts re- 
quire the ſame treatment with the third. The ſeventh 
is propagated by ſeeds, which ſhould be ſown where 
the plants are deſigned to remain, for they do not bear 
tranſplanting well. They require no other culture than 
to be kept Pee from weeds, and thinned where they 
are too cloſe; and if the ſeeds are permitted to ſcatter, 
the plants will come up fully as well as if they had 
been ſown. 

Uſes. The third ſort is cultivated in the Weſt In- 
dies by the French, for the ſake of its ſeeds. T'heſe are 
annually ſent to France in great quantities, and form 
a conſiderable branch of trade, but the purpoſes which 
they anſwer are not certainly known. The flowers of 
the fifth kind are uſed by the Indian women of Mala. 
bar for colouring their hair and eyebrows of a black 
that will not waſh off, The Europeans there uſe it 
for blacking their ſhoes, and thence have named it the 


taſte of ſorrel, and are uſed by the Weſt Indians for 

iving an acid taſte to their viands. The eighth ſort 
is alſo cultivated by the Welt Indians for the fake of 
its pods, Theſe they gather green to put into their 
ſoups ; and having a ſoft viſcous juice, they add 2 


thickneſs to the ſoup which renders it very palatable. 
HICETAS of Syracuſe, an ancient philoſopher 


were motionleſs, and that the earth moved round 
them. This is mentioned by Cicero, and probably 

ave the firft hint of the true ſyſtem to Copernicus. 
Fe flouriſhed 344 B. C. 

HICKES (George), an Engliſh divine of extra- 
ordinary parts and learning, born in 1642. In 1681 
he was made king's chaplain, and two years after 
dean of Worceſter. The death of Charles II. topped 
his farther preferment ; for, though his church pria- 
ciples were very high, he manifeſted too much zeal 
againſt Popery to be any favourite with James II. On 
the revolution, he with many others was deprived for 
refuſing to take the oaths to king William and _ 
Mary ; and ſoon after, archbiſhop Sancroft and his = 
leagues conſidering how to maintain epiſcopal — A 
fion among thoſe who adhered to them, Dr Hic es 
carried over a lift of the deprived clergy to king James; 
and with his ſanction a private conſecration Was oh 
formed, at which it is ſaid lord Clarendon was aer 
Among others, Dr Hickes was conſecrated ſulfrog? 
biſhop of Thetford, and died in 171 5,—He _ n 
Iuſtitutiones Grammatica Anglo- Saxonic#, et M m_ 


mkop dict. 2. Antiqua literatura ſeptentrionalis., 3. Two The third ſpecies is a native of Scotland, and g 
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treatiſes, one of the Chriſtian prieſthood, the other of in rough ſtony places, but is not very common. The 
the dignity of the epiſcopal order. 4. Jovian, or an flowers are ſometimes uſed for dying yarn of a fine 
anſwer to Jolian the apoſtate. 5. Sermons; with many yellow colour. 

temporary controverſial pieces on politics and religion. HIERACITES, in church-hiſtory, Chriſtian he- 

HICKUP, or HiccovGn, a ſpaſmodic affection of retics in the third century: ſo called from their leader 

the tomach, eſophagus, and muſcles ſubſervient to de- Hierax, a philoſopher of Egypt; who taught that 
lutition, ariſing ſometimes from ſome particular in- Melchiſedek was the Holy Ghoſt, denied the reſur- 

jury done to the ſtomach, ceſophagus, diaphragm, &e. rection, and condemned marriage. 

and ſometimes from a general affection of the nervous HIERANOSIS, or Moazus Saczr. See (the 
ſyſtem. See (the Index ſubjoined to) Mrpicixx. Index ſubjoined to) Mepicixe. 

HIDAGE ( Hidagium), was an extraordinary tax HIERA yp1cra. See Prarmacy, n 826. 
payable to the kings of England for every hyde of HIERARCHY. among divines, denotes the ſub- 
land, This taxation was levied not only in money, ordination of angels. 
but in proviſion, armour, &c. and when the Danes Some of the rabbins reckon four, others ten, orders 
Janded in Sandwich in 994, king Ethelred taxed all or ranks of angels; and give them different names 
his lands by hides; ſo that every 310 hides found one according to their different degrees of power and 
ſhip furniſhed, and every eight hides furniſhed one jack knowledge. 
and one ſaddle, to arm for the defence of the kingdom, Hierarchy, likewiſe denotes the ſubordination of 
&c,—Sometimes the word hidage was uſed for the the clergy, ecclefiaſtical polity, or the conſtitution 
being quit of that tax: which was alſo called dei; and government of the Chriſtian church confidered as 
and interpreted, from the Saxon, a“ price, or ranſom a ſociety. 
paid to ſave one's ſkin or hide from beating.” HIERES, the name of ſome ſmall iſlands lying 

HIDE, the ſkin of beaſts; but the word is parti- near the coaſt of Provence in France, oppoſite to the 
cularly applied to thoſe of large cattle, as bullocks, towns of Hieres and Toulon, where the Engliſh fleet 


cows, horles, & c. lay many months in 1744, and blocked up the French 
Hides are either raw or green, juſt as taken off the and Spaniſh fleets in the harbour of Toulon. | 
carcaſe, ſalted, or ſeaſoned with ſalt, alum, and ſalt- Hitres, a town of Provence in France, ſeated on 


petre, to prevent their ſpoiling ; or curried and tanned. the Mediterranean ſea. It is a pretty little town, and 
gee TANNING. was formerly a colony of the Marſilians; and pilgrims 
Hips of Land, was ſuch a quantity of land as might uſed to embark here for the holy land. But its har- 
be ploughed with one plongh within the compaſs of a bour being now choaked up, it is confiderable only 
year, or as much as would maintain a family; ſome for its ſalt-works. E. Long. 6. 13. N. Lat. 43. 7. 
call it 60, ſome 80, and others 100 acres. HIEROI. and II. kings of Syracuſe. SeeSyracuse. 
Hir - Bound. See FARRIERx, F. xix. | H IEROCLES, a cruel perſecutor of the Chri- 
HIERACIUM, mawxwtteD; a genus of the ſtians, and a violent promoter of the perſecution under 
order of polygamia zqualis, belonging to the ſynge- Diocleſian, flouriſhed in 302. He wrote ſome books 
neſia claſs of plants. ; againſt the Chriſtian religion; in which he pretends 
Species, 1. The aurantiacum, commonly called ſome inconſiſtencies in the Holy Scriptures, and com- 
grim the collier, hath many oblong oval entire leaves, pares the miracles of Apollonius Tyanzus to thoſe of 
crowning the root; an upright, ſingle, hairy, and our Saviour. He was refuted by Lactantius and Eu- 
almoſt leafleſs ſtalk, a foot high, terminated by red- ſebius. The remains of his works were collected into 
diſh orange-coloured flowers in a corymbus. Theſe one volume octavo, by biſhop Pearſon ; and publiſhed 
flowers have dark oval aſh-coloured calyces; whence in 1654, with a learned diſſertation prefixed to the 
the name of grim the collier. 2. The piloſella or work. | 
monſe-ear, hath bloſſoms red on the outſide, and pale HierocLes, a Platonic philoſopher of the fifth 
yellow within ; the cups ſet thick with black hairs. century, taught at Alexandria, and was admired for 
The flowers open at eight in the morning, and cloſe his eloquence. He wrote ſeven books upon Provi- 
about two in the afternoon. 3. The umbellatum grows dence and Fate; and dedicated them to the philoſo- 
to the height of three feet, with an ere& and firm ſopher Olympiodorus, who by his embaſhes did the 
alk, terminated with an umbel of yellow flowers. omans great ſervices under the emperors Honorius 
Culture. The firſt is the only ſpecies. cultivated in and Theodoſius the younger. But theſe books are 
gardens. It is propagated by ſeeds, or parting the loſt, and we only know them by the extracts in Pho- 
roots, The ſeed may be ſown in autumn or ſpring. tius. He wrote alſo a Commentary upon the golden 
[n June, when the plants are grown two or three in- verſes of Pythagoras; which is ſtill extant, and has 
ches high, they may be picked out and planted in been ſeveral times publiſhed with thoſe verles. 
beds, where they muſt remain till the next autumn, HIEROGLYPHICS, in antiquity, myſtical cha- 
and then tranſplanted where they are to remain. racers, or ſymbols, in uſe among the Egyptians, and 
Properties. The ſecond ſpecies is common in dry that as well in their writings as 1aſcriptions ; being the 
Eures in England; it has a milky juice, but is leſs figures of various animals, the parts of human bodies, 
N and aſtringent than is uſual with plants of that and menchanical inſtruments. 
by 5. It is reckoned hurtful to ſheep. An inſet of The word is compoſed of the Greek ue, acer, 
oy re genus, (Coccus Polonicus ) is often found © holy,” and yavrar, ſculpere, © to engrave;“ it be- 
the © roots, ( Act. Upſal. 1752.) Goats eat it; ing the cuſtom to have the walls, doors, &c. of their 
ep are not fond of it; horſcs and ſwine refuſe it.— temples, obeliſks, &c. engraven with ſuch — 
ter 
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Aſter Hermes, and the Egyptian prieſts who ſuc- 
ceeded, had, by long ftudy and ſpeculation, formed 
a ſyſtem of theology, and natural philoſophy, in 
which God, the ſupreme cauſe of all, was the univer- 
ſal ſoul diffuſed through the whole creation, they en- 
deavoured to expreſs the divine attributes and opera- 
tions of the Deity, in the works of nature, by the 
properties and powers of living animals, and other na- 
tural productions, as the proper ſymbols of ſuch ama- 
zing cauſes. 

In order to chooſe the moſt proper ſymbols, and, at 
the ſame time, the moſt expreſſive of the divine attri- 
butes, and of the effects of Divine Providence in eve- 
ry part of the univerſe, they ſtudied with great appli- 


cation and care, not only the peculiar propertics of 


thoſe animals, birds, and fiſhes, berbs and plants, 
which Egypt produced, but alſo the geometrical pro- 


perties of lines and figures; and by a regular connec- - 


tion of theſe in various orders, attitudes, and com- 
politions, they formed the whole ſyſtem of their theo- 
logy and philoſophy, which was hidden under hiero- 
glyphic figures and characters, known only to them- 
ſelves, and to thoſe who were initiated into their my- 
ſteries. 

In this ſyſtem their principal hero- gods, Oſiris and 
Iſis, theologically repreſented the Supreme Being, and 
univerſal nature; and phy ſically ſigniſied the two great 
celeftial luminaries, the ſun and moon, by whole in- 
fluence all nature was actuated. In like manner, the 
inferior heroes repreſented the ſubordinate gods, who 
were the miniſters of the ſupreme ſpirit ; and phyfi- 
cally they denoted the inferior mundane elements and 
powers. Their ſymbols repreſented, and comprehend- 
ed under them, the natural productions of the Deity; 
and the various beneficial effects of Divine Providence, 
in the works of creation: and alſo the order and har- 
mony, the powers and mutual influence of the ſeveral 
parts of the univerſal ſyſtem. 

This is the ſum and ſubſtance of the Egyptian learn- 
ing, ſo famed in ancient times throughout the world. 
And in this general ſyſtem, the particular hiſtory of 
their hero-gods was contained, and applied to phyſi- 
cal cauſes, and theological ſcience. The hieroglyphic 
ſyſtem was compoſed with great art and ſagacity; and 
was ſo univerſally eſteemed and admired, that the moſt 
learned philoſophers of other nations came into Egypt 
on purpole to be inſtructed in it, and to learn the phi- 
loſophy and theology conveyed by theſe appoſite 
ſymbols. 

In this hieroglyphic ſyſtem the hero-gods not only 
repreſented, and were ſymbols of, the ſupreme God, 
and ſubordinate deities; but they had each their ani- 
mal ſymbol, to repreſent their peculiar powers, energy, 
and adminiſtration : and their figures were compounded 


of one part or other of their ſymbols, to expreſs more 


ſenſibly the natural effects of divine energy attributed 
to them. 

Thus Oſiris, when he repreſented the power and all- 
ſeeing providence of the Supreme Being, had a hu- 
man body with a hawk's head, and a ſceptre in his 
hand, and decorated with the other regalia or enſigns 
of royalty. Under the ſame form alſo he repreſented 


the ſun, the great celeſtial luminary ; and, as it were, 
the ſoul of the world : his ſymbol now was a bull, 
and the ſcarabæus or beetle, which expreſſed the ſun's 


. 
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motion, by rolling balls of dung, containing ! 

backwards, or — eaſt to wu. his 4 r 
wards the eaſt. The ſymbolic bull was likewiſe of 2 
particular form and make, to denote the various 
ences of the ſun. 

Oſiris was alſo delineated ſometimes with a bull'; 
and ſometimes with a lion's head, to repreſent the 
heat, vigour, and influence of the ſun, eſpecially in 
the inundation of the Nile, when the ſun was in the 
celeſtial ſign Leo; and likewiſe to expreſs the ſolar in. 
fluence in all the productions of nature. And it hp 
alſo obſervable, that the bull and lion were parts of 
the Jewiſh cherub's ſymbol ; and as the one was the 
head of the wild, and the other of the tame beaſts, 
they repreſented, in conjunction, the animal-creation ; 
while the other two parts, namely, the eagle and hu- 
man figure, repreſented the aerial, rational creation. 

Iſis was formed with many beaſts, to repreſent the 
earth, the univerſal mother ; and with a cornucopia in 
her hand, denoting the nutritive and productive powers 
of nature : her ſymbol was a cow, part black and part 
white, to repreſent the enlightened and dark parts of 
the moon. | 

Pan had the horns and feet, and ſometimes alſo the 
head, of a goat, which was his ſymbol, to ſhew the ge- 
nerative power of nature, over which he preſided. At 
the ſame time, he ſymbolically repreſented univerſal 
nature, the cauſe of all things. | ; 

Hermes had a dog's head, which was his ſymbol, 
to denote his ſagacity in the invention of arts and ſci- 
ences; eſpecially in his watchful diligence in the cul. 
ture of religious rites and ſaered knowledge: at the 
ſame time he ſymbolically repreſented the Divine Provi- 
dence, and was worſhipped as the chief counſellor of Sa- 
turn and Oſiris; he who communicated the will of the 
gods to men, and by whom their ſouls were condud- 
ed into the other world. He was likewiſe repreſented 
by the ibis, and with the head of this bird, which 
was at the ſame time his ſymbol, to ſignify his con- 
veying literature to the Egyptians, which they be- 
lieved was done under the form of this bird, and con- 
fined to their nation only, as the ibis was known to 
live no where but in Egypt. 

Ammon repreſented the deity called Amun, and his 
ſymbol was a ram. He was alſo delineated with a 
ram's head and horns, to denote the creative power of 
God, and his beneficial and diffuſive influence through 
the works of nature, making every thing fruitful, to 
produce and multiply its kind ; and cheriſhing and pre- 
ſerving them by the warmth of the ſun, and an in- 
ternal. vital heat and vigour. 

The univerſal ſoul itſelf was beautifully repreſented 
by a winged globe, with a ſerpent emerging from tt. 
The globe denoted the infinite divine eſſence, whole 
centre, to uſe the expreſſion in the Hermetic writings, 
was every where, and circumference no where. The 
wings of the hawk repreſented the divine all-compre- 
henbve intellect: and the ſerpent denoted the vivify- 
ing power of God, by which life and exiltence are g. 
ven to all things. | 

Typhon repreſented the moſt powerful dzmon, o 

: . ith OGris 
evil genius; who was continually at war wit Hi 
and Iſis, the moſt benevolent geniuſes of Egypt. a 
ſymbol was an hippopotamus, or river-horſe, a ver) 
treacherous and cruel animal. Orus 
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Orus was a principal deity of the Egyptians; and, 
according to his heiroglyphic forms and habits, ſigni- 
ied ſometimes the ſun, and ſometimes the harmony of 


the whole mundane ſyſtem. At the ſame time, being 
the offspring of Ofiris and Ifis, he was always repre- 
ſented young. He alſo repreſented the order and fit- 
neſs of the ſeveral parts of the external ſenſible world, 
formed by the wiſdom of Divine Providence, expreſs- 
ed by Ifis ; and by the intellect, power, and mage of 
the ſupreme God, repreſented by Ofiris. Hence, and 
alſo becauſe Ofiris and Iſis repreſented phyſically the 
ſun and moon, who, by their diffuſive light, heat, 
and influence, preſerve the viſible ſyſtem, Orus was 
called their offspring. | Y 

To expreſs the hieroglyphic mean of Orus, as re- 
preſenting the world, he was repreſented with a ſtaff, 
upon the top of which was the head of the upupa, to 
ſignify, by the variegated feathers of that bird, the 
beautiful variety of the creation. In one of his hands 
he held a lituus, to denote the harmony of the ſyſtem; 
and a gnomon in the other, to ſhew the perfect pro- 
portions of its parts. Behind him was a triangle in- 
ſcribed in a circle, to ſignify that the world was made 
by the unerring wiſdom of God. He had alſo ſome- 
times a cornucopia in his hand, to denote the fertility 
and productions of the earth. ; 

Harpocrates was deſcribed holding one of his fin- 
gers on his lips, to denote the myſterious and ineffable 
nature of God; and that the knowledge of him was 
to be ſearched after, with profound and filent medita- 
tion, and, at the ſame time, that they are not to be 
uttered or divulged. 8 

Upon the whole, almoſt all the Egyptian deities 
and ſymbols centered in two, namely, Ofiris and Ifis ; 
who repreſented, under 'various hieroglyphic forms, 
both the celeſtial and terreſtrial ſyſtem, together with 


all the divine attributes, operations, and energy, which 


created, animated, and preſerved them. 

The Egyptians likewiſe concealed their moral phi- 
loſophy under hieroglyphic ſymbols ; but theſe were 
not the ſubjects of the hieroglyphics delineated on 
obeliſks. And as hieroglyphic and ſymbolical figures 
were very ancient in Egypt, and firſt invented, at leaſt 


formed into a ſyſtem, there; ſo they were thence car- 


ried into other countries, and imitated in all religious 
mylteries as well as in political and moral ſcience. 
The preceding ſymbolical figures making the ſub- 
ſtance of hieroglyphics, and all belonging to Oſiris, 
lis family, and contemporaries, they were probably 
tormed into a ſyſtem ſoon after the death of thoſe hero- 
gods, by ſome who had been inſtructed, in the art 


; — hieroglyphies, by Hermes the inventor of them. 


lie firit he formed himſelf; and the others were pro- 
bably added by his learned ſucceſſors, who had been 
inttructed by him in all his myſterious learning. 

This hieroglyphic ſyſtem was, in its beginning, 


, more fimple, and leſs compounded, than afterwards; 


for it had been improving for ſeveral ages before it 


<ppeared on the obeliſks of the temples. And hence 
woes infer the time of the firit Egyptian hierogly- 
oe {ymbols ; for, in all probability, they were not 
3 than the time of the famous Hermes, who flou- 
3 in the reign, and ſome time after the death, of 


The hieroglyphie ſymbols were, in early times, car- 
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red into Greece; and gave the firſt occaſion to the Hierogram- 
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fables of the poets, with regard to the metamorphoſes 
of the gods, which they improved from inventions of 
their own; and from the knowledge of them, the 
Greeks aſeribed peculiar arts and inventions to their 
gods, whoſe names they firſt received from Egypt. 
But beſides the hieroglyphics in common ule among 
the people, the Egyptian prieſts had certain myſtical 
characters, in which they wrapped up and concealed 
their doctrines from the vulgar. It is ſaid that theſe 
ſomething reſembled the Chineſe characters, and that 
they were alſo the invention of Hermes. Sir John Mar- 
ſnam conjectures, that the uſe of theſe hieroglyphical 
figures of animals introduced the ſtrange worſhip paid 
them by that nation: for as theſe figures were made 
choice of according to the reſpective qualities of each 
animal, to expreſs the qualities and dignity of the 
perſons repreſented by them, ho were generally their 
gods, princes, and great men, and being placed in 
their temples as the images of their deities, hence 


they came to pay a ſuperſtitious veneration to the ani- 
mals themſelves. 


HIEROGRAMMATISTS, i. e. holy regiſters, 
were an order of prieſts among the ancient Egyptians, 
who preſided over learning and religion. They had 
the care of the hieroglyphics, and were the expoſitors 
of religious doctrines and opinions. They were looked 
upon as a kind of prophets; and it is pretended that 
one of them predicted to an Egyptian king, that an 
Ifraclite (meaning Moſes), eminent for his qualifica- 
tions and atchievements, would leſſen and depreſs the 
Egyptian monarchy. 


HIEROMANCY, in antiquity, that part of divi- 


nation which predicted future events from obſerving 
the various things offered in ſacrifice, See Divixa- 
TION and SACRIFICE. 

HIEROMNEMON, the name of an officer in the 
Greek church, whoſe principal function it was to ſtand 
behind the patriarch at the ſacraments and other cere- 
monies of the church, and to ſhew him the prayers, 
pſalms, &c. in the order in which they were to be re- 
hearſed. 

HIERONYMUS. See Jr sour. 

HIEROPHANTES, in Grecian antiquity, the 
name by which the Athenians called thoſe prieſts and 
prieſteſſes who were appointed by the ſtate to have 
the ſuperviſal of things ſacred, and to take care of the 
ſacrifices. 

HIEROPHVY LAX, an officer in the Greek 
church, who was guardian or keeper of the holy uten- 
ſils, veſtments, &c. anſwering to our ſacri//a or veſtry- 
keeper. | : 

HIGH, a term of relation, importing one thing's 
being ſuperior or above another: thus we ſay, a 
high mountain, the high court of parliament, 47% 
relievo, &c. 

HiGn, in muſic, is ſometimes uſed in the fame 
ſenſe with loud, and ſometimes in the ſame ſenſe with 
acute, 

Hicn Dutch, is the German tongue in its greateſt 
purity, &c. as ſpoken in Miſnia, &c. 

Hicn Operation, in chirurgery, is a method of ex- 
tracting the ſtone; thus called, becauſe the itone 1s 
taken out at the upper part of the bladder. See SUR- 
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High Hicu Way, a free paſſage for the king's ſubjects; tains began to extend their authority, to form fag! , 
U; 1 on which . . it 15 Alle the 52 high-way, and N foment diviſions and feuds bing "ig, Wehlard 
=” though the freehold of the ſoil belong to the owner tending clans. The laws were either too feeble to - 

—— of the land. Thoſe ways that lead from one town to bind them, or too remote to take notice of them 
another, and ſuch as are drift or cart ways, and are Hence ſprung all thoſe evils which long dilpraced the 
for all travellers in great roads, or that communicate country, and diſturbed the peace of its inhabitants, 
with them, are high-ways only; and as to their repa- Robbery or plunder, providing it was committed on 
ration, are under the care of ſurveyors. any one of an adverſe clan or tribe, was countenanced 

HIGHAM FRN EAS, an ancient borough of Nor- and authoriſed; and their repriſals on one another 
thamptonſhire in England, which has its name from were perpetual. Thus quarrels were handed down 
the family of the Ferrers, to whom it formerly be- from one generation to another, and the whole clan 
longed, and who had a caſtle in its neighbourhood. were bound in honour to eſpouſe the cauſe of ey 
It ſends one member to parliament, E. Lon. 1. 40. individual that belonged to it. By this means the 
N. Lat. 52. 20. go of the people was 4. altered; and the 

HIGH GATE, a village five miles north of Lon- ighlanders of a few ages back were almoſt as re. 
don. It has its name from its high ſituation, and from markable for their irregular and diſorderly way of 
a gate ſet up there about 400 years ago, to receive life, as their predeceflors were for their civilization 
toll for the biſhop of London, when the old miry road and virtue. It is from not attending to this diſtine. 
from Gray's-inn lane to Barnet was turned through tion between the ancient Highlanders and their po. 
the biſhop's park. There was a hermitage where the ſterity in later times, that many have doubted the 
chapel now ſtands; and one of the hermits cauſed a exiltence of thoſe exalted virtues aſcribed by their 
cauſeway to be made between Highgate and Ifling- poets to the more ancient inhabitants of the country, 
ton, with gravel dug out of the top of the hill, where But now that the power of the chieſtains is again 
there is now a pond, Near the chapel, in 1562, lord aboliſhed, law eſtabliſhed, and property ſecured, the 
chief baron Cholmondely built and endowed a free genius of the people (where it is not hindered by 
ſchool, which was enlarged, in 1570, by Edwin San- — other extraneous cauſe) begins again to ſhew it. 
dys, biſhop of London.—This village is a noted and ſelf in its genuine colours; and many of their ancient 
airy retirement for the gentry and wealthy citizens; virtues begin to ſhine with conſpicuous Juſtre. Juſtice, 

and is a place of good accommodation, beſides its af- generoſity, honeſty, friendſhip, peace and love, are 
. fording a delightful and pleaſant proſpect over the city perhaps nowhere more cultivated than among this 
and adjacent country. people. But one of the ſtrongeſt features which 

HIGHLANDERS, the inhabitants of the moun- marked the character of the Highlanders in every age, 

tainous parts of Scotland, to the north and north-weſt, was their hoſpitality and — to ſtrangers. At 
including thoſe of the Hebrides or Weſtern Iſles.— night the traveller was always ſure to find a hearty 
They are a branch of the ancient Celtz; and un- welcome in whatever houſe he ſhould go to; and the 
doubtedly the deſcendants of the firſt inhabitants of hoſt thought himſelf happier in giving the entertain- 
Britain, as appears from the many monuments of their ment, than the gueſt in receiving it. Even with re- 
language ſtill retained in the moſt ancient names of gard to their enemies, the laws of hoſpitality were 
places in all parts of the iſland. The Highlanders, obſerved with the moſt ſacred regard. They who 
or, as they are often termed by ancient authors, the fought againſt each other in the day, could in the 
Caledonians, were always a brave, warlike, and hardy night fea, and even ſleep together, in the ſame houſe, 
race of people; and, in the remoteſt times, ſeem to From the ſame principle, they were, in moſt other 
have poſſeſſed a degree of refinement in ſentiment caſes, ſo faithful to their truſt, that they rarely be- 
and manners, then unknown to the other nations trayed any confidence repoſed in them. A promiſe 
that ſurrounded them. This appears not only from they thought as binding as an oath, and held it equally 
their own traditions and poems, but alſo from the inviolable and ſacred. - ; 

teſtimony of many ancient authors. This civilization The Caledonians'in all ages have been much addicted 
was probably owing in a great meaſure to the order to poetry and muſic. The poems of Offian, fo uni- 
of the Bards, or Druids, and ſome other inſtitutions verſally repeated, and ſo highly eſteemed by every 
peculiar to this people. Highlander, are a ſtrong proof of the early proficency 

The ancient Highlanders lived in the hunting ſtate of this people in the poetical art. Even to this day, 

till ſome time after the æra of Fingal, who was one of notwithſtanding the many diſadvantages they labour 
their kings, towards the cloſe of the third century. under, the moſt illiterate of either ſex diſcover fre- 
For ſome ages after that, they turned their chief at- quently a genius for poetry, which often breaks forth 
tention to the paſtoral life, which afforded a leſs pre- in the neb natural and ſimple ſtrains, when love, grief, 
carious ſubſiſtence. Till of late, agriculture in moſt joy, or any other ſubje& of ſong, demands it. Where- 
parts of the Highlands, made but little progreſs. - ever their circumſtances are 55 eaſy as to allow them 
The Highlanders always enjoyed a king and go- any reſpite from toil, or any cheerfulneſs of ſpirits, 2 
vernment of their own, till Kenneth M<Alpin, (anno good portion of their time, eſpecially of the —_ 
845,) after having ſubdued the Pictiſh kingdom, nights, is till devoted to the ſong and tale. This 
transferred thither the ſeat of royalty. This event laſt ſpecies of compoſition is chiefly of the novel-kin , 
proved very unfavourable to the virtues of the High- and is handed down by tradition like their = 
landers, which, from this period, began to decline. It was the work of the bards; and proved, _ 1 
The country, no longer awed by the preſence of the exiſted, no contemptible entertainment. But un 


ſovereign, fell into anarchy and confulion, The chief. the extinction of that order, both the Galic poems 3 
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zighlarder tales are, in a great meaſure, either loſt or adulterated. 


— The genius and charaQer of the Galic poetry is 
well known. It is tender, ſimple, beautiful, and 
e. | 
por ee the ancient Highlanders, the harp was the 
chief inſtrument of muſic, It ſuited the mildneſs of 
their manners, and was well adapted to the peace and 
quiet which they enjoyed under their own kings. In 
a later period, however, when the conſtant quarrels of 
their chiefs, and the endleſs feuds of contending clans, 
turned all their thoughts to war, it was forced to give 
place to the bag-pipe, an inſtrument altogether of the 
martial kind, and therefore well ſuited to the ſtate of 
the country at that time. But ever fince the cauſe 
which had brought this inſtrument in vogue has ceaſed 
to operate, the attention to it has been on the decline ; 
ſo that the harp, with very little encouragement, might 
again reſume the ſcat from which it was once expelled. 
— The moſt, and eſpecially the oldeſt of the High- 
land muſic, having been compoſed to the harp, is of 
a ſoft, tender, and elegiac calt, as beſt ſuited the 
genius of that inſtrument. Theſe pieces are generally 
expreſſive of the paſſions of love and grief. Other 
pieces, which were compoſed in their ſtate of war, 
and adapted to a different inſtrument, are altogether 
bold and martial. And many are of a ſprightly and 
cheerfu! caft, the offspring of mirth, and the ſport of 
fancy in the ſeaſon of fellivity. Many of theſe laſt 
are of the chorus kind; and are ſung in almoſt all the 
exerciſes in which a number of people are engaged, 
ſuch as rowing, reaping, fulling, &c. The time of 
theſe pew is adapted to the exerciſes to which they 
are reſpectively ſung.” They greatly forward the work, 
and alleviate the labour. The particular muſick which 
is generally uſed by the Highlanders in their dances 

is well known by the name of Strathſpey reels. 

The language of the Highlanders is ſtill the Galic; 
which, with many of their cuſtoms and manners,. has 
been ſecured to them by their mountains and faſtneſſes, 
amidſt the many revolutions which the reſt of the 
illand has undergone in ſo long a courſe of ages. The 
Galic ſeems to be the oldeſt and pureſt diale& which 
remains of the Celtic, as appears from its approach- 
ing the neareſt to the names of places, &c. which that 
language left in moſt countries where it prevailed, and 
from its moſt obvious affinity to thoſe tongues, ancient 
or modern, which have been in any meaſure derived 
from the old Celtic. The Galic has all the marks of 
an original and primitive language. Moſt of the words 
are expreſſive of ſome property or quality of the ob- 
jets which they denote. This, together with the 
variety of its ſounds (many of which, eſpecially of 
thoſe that expreſs the ſoft and mournful paſſions, are 
peculiar to itlelf), renders it hi ghly adapted for poetry. 

tis generally allowed to have been the language of 
court, in Scotland, till the reign of Malcom Canmore. 

he Galic epithet of Cau- more, or * large head,” 
0 which this king is e eder ſeems to intimate 
e In ſome particular parliaments at leaſt, it 
2 poken much later, as in that held by Robert the 
rad 009-0 That it has been formerly a 
* 4. tivated, appears from the ſtyle and com- 
e. Mos 1 poems and tales, and from ſeveral an- 

: that have come down to the preſent times. 


N 3 the Galic has a forbidding aſpect, on ac- 
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count of the number of its quieſcent conſonants (which Iighlandee 
are retained to mark the derivation of words and their 


variation in caſe and tenſe), but its ſound is abun- 
dantly muſical and harmonious; and its genius ſtrong 
and maſculine. 
which one is an aſpirate, 12 are conſonants, and five 
are vowels, 

The Highlanders are beginning of late to apply 
to learning, agriculture, and eſpecially to com- 
merce, for which their country, every where indented 
with arms of the ſea, is peculiarly favourable. Cattle 
is the chief ſtaple of the country ; but it produces 
more grain than would ſupply its inhabitants, if fo 
much of it were not conſumed in whiſky. The 
natives are beginning to avail themſelves of their 
mines, woods, wool, and fiſheries; and by a vigorous 
application, with the due encouragement of govern- 
ment, may become a proſperous and vſeful people. 

The Highlanders are of a quick and penetrating ge- 

nius, ſtrangly tinctured with a curioſity or thirſt of 
knowledge, which diſpoſes them to learn any thing 
very readily. They are active and induſtriovs, where 
oppreſſion does not diſcourage them by ſecluding even 
the hope of thriving, They are remarkably bold and 
adventurous, which qualifies them for being excellent 
ſeamen and ſoldiers. They are generally of a middle 
ſize, rather above it than otherwiſe ; their eyes are 
briſk and lively, their features diſtinctly marked, and 
their perſons tight and well made. Their countenance 
is open and ingenuous, and their temper frank and 
communicative, 
_ HIGHNESS, a quality, or title of honour given 
to princes, —The kings of England and Spain had 
formerly no other title but that of 4;ghneſs ; the firlt 
till the time of James I. and the ſecond till that of 
Charles V. The petty princes of Italy began firſt to 
be complimented with the title of Yig] in the year 
1630.—'The duke of Orleans aſſumed the title of royal 
highneſs in the year 1631, to diſtinguiſh himſelf from 
the other princes of France. PRs 

The duke of Savoy, late king of Sardinia, bore the 


title of royal hiphneſs, on account of his pretenſions to 


the kingdom of Cyprus.—It is ſaid that duke only 


took the title of royal highneſ5, to put himſelf above the 
duke of Florence, who was called great duke ; but 
the great duke afterwards aſſumed the title of ra! 
highneſs, to put himſelf on a level with the dnke of 
Savoy. 

The prince of Conde firſt took the title of 2% ſerene 
highneſs, leaving that of fimple 4ighne/s to the natural 
princes, | 

HILARIA, an ancient Roman feſtival, obſerved on 
the eighth of the kalends of April, or the 25th day of 
March, in honour of the goddeſs Cybele. It was fo 
called from the various expreſſions of joy and mirth oa 
this occaſion. 

HILARIUS, an ancient father of the Chriſtian 
church, who flouriſhed in the 4th century. He was 
born, as St Jerome informs us, at Poictiers, of a good 
family ; who gave him a liberal education in the Pa- 
gan religion, and which he did not forſake till he 
was arrived at maturity. He was advanced to the bi- 
ſhopric of Poitiers in the year 355, according to Ba- 
ronius; and became a moſt zealous champion for the 
orthodox faith, particularly againſt the Arians, who 
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Its alphabet conſiſts of 18 letters, of 
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Hjlarodi were at that time gaining ground in France. He al- 
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Hill, 


ſembled ſeveral councils there, in which the determi- 
nations of the ſynods of Rimini and Seleucia were con- 
demned. He wrote a treatiſe concerning ſynods; and 
a famous work in 12 books on the Trinity, which is 
much admired by the orthodox believers. He died in 
the latter end of the year 367. His works have been 
many times publiſhed ; but the laſt and beſt edition 
of them was given by the Benedictines at Paris in 
3 693. 

HILARO Dl, in the ancient muſic and poetry, a 
ſort of poets among the Greeks, who went about ſing- 
ing little gay poems or ſongs, ſomewhat graver than 
the Ionic pieces, accompanied with ſome inſtrument. 
From the ſtreets they were at length introduced into 
tragedy, as the magodi were into comedy. They 
appeared dreſſed in white, and were crowned with 
gold. At firſt they wore ſhoes ; but afterwards the 
aſſumed the crepida, being only a ſole tied over wit 
a ſtrap. 

HILARY-TzaM, See Tram. 

HILDESHEIM, a ſmall diſtrict of Germany, in 
the circle of Lower Saxony. It lies between the du- 
chies of Lunenburg and Brunſwick; and may be about 
25 miles from eaſt to weſt, and 36 from north to ſouth, 
It is watered by the rivers Leine and Innerſty. The 
ſoil is fertile; and its principal places are Peine, Sar- 
ſted, Bruggen, and Alveld. Hildeſheim, from whence 
it takes its name, 1s governed as an imperial city. Its 


| biſhop is now elector of Cologne. 


Hitves4Etm, a ſtrong city of Germany, in Lower 
Saxony, with a Roman-catholic biſhop's ſee, whoſe 
biſhop is ſovereign. It is a free imperial city, tho” in 
ſome things dependent on the biſhop. It is a large 
town, well built and fortified. It is divided into the 
Old Town and the New, which have each their ſepa- 
rate council. It is ſeated on the river Irneſt, in E. 
Long. 10. o. N. Lat. 52. 17. 

HILL, a term denoting any conſiderable eminence 
on the earth's ſurface, It is ſometimes ſynonimous 


with the word mountain; though generally it denotes 


only the leſſer eminences, the word mountain being 
particularly applied to the very largeſt. See Moun- 
ra, 

Hitt (Aaron), a poet of conſiderable eminence, 
the ſon of a gentleman of Malmeſbury-abbey in Wilt- 
ſhire, was born in 1685. His father's imprudence having 
cut off his paternal inheritance, he left Weſtminſter 
ſchool at 14 years of age; and embarked for Conſtan- 
tinople, to viſit lord Paget the Engliſh ambaſſador 
there, who was his diſtant relation. Lord Paget recei- 
ved him with ſurprize and pleaſure, provided him a tu- 


tor, and ſent him to travel: by which opportunity he 


ſaw Egypt, Paleſtine, and a great part of the eaſt; and 
returning home with his noble patron, viſited moſt of 
the courts of Europe. About the year 1709, he pub- 
liſhed his firſt poem intitled Camillus, in honour of 
the earl of Peterborough who had been general in 
Spain; and being the ſame year made maſter of 
Drury-lane theatre, he wrote his firſt tragedy, E//7id, or 
the fair Inconſtant. In 1710, he became maſter of the 
opera-houſe in the Hay-market ; when he wrote an 
opera called Rinald), which met with great ſucceſs, be- 
ing the firſt that Mr Handel ſet to muſic alter he came 


to England. Unfortunately for Mr Hall, he was a pro- 
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jector as well as poet, and in 1715 obtained a 
for extracting oil from beech-nuts ; which — | 
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king, whether good or bad, miſcarried after ; 
three years of bye attention. He was alfo 1 


the firſt attempt to ſettle the colony af Georgia; from 


which he never reaped any advantage: and in 1728 he 
dre a 7 into the Highlands of Scotland, on 3 
Icheme of applying the woods there to ſhip- building: 
in which alſo he loſt his labour. OE: 
Mr Hill ſeems to have lived in perfect harmony with 
all the writers of his time, except Mr Pope, with whom 
he had a ſhort paper-war, occaſioned by that gentle. 
man's n him in the Dunciad, as one of the 
competitors for the prize offered by the goddeſ 
Dullneſs, in the following lines. , A 


** Then Hill efſay'd; ſcarce vaniſh'd out of ſight 
He buoys up an inſtant, and returns to light ; ; 

** He bears no token of the ſabler ſtreams, 

* And mounts far off among the Swans of Thames.“ 


This, though far the gentleſt piece of ſatire in the 
whole poem, and conveying at the ſame time an ob- 


lique compliment, rouſed Mr Hill to take ſome no- 


tice of it; which he did by a poem written during his 
perigrination in the north, intitled, „ The progreſs 
of wit, a caveat for the-uſe of an eminent writer ;” 
which he begins with the following eight lines, in which 
Mr Pope's too well known diſpobition is elegantly, yet 
very ſeverely, characterized: 


% Tuneful Alexis on the Thames fair ſide, 

* The Ladies play-thing and the Muſes pride; 
With merit popular, with wit-polite, 

*« Eafy tho' vain, and elegant tho' light; 

«*« Deliring and deſerving others praiſe, 

% Poorly accepts a Fame he ne'er repays : 

* Unborn to cherilh, ſneakingly approves ; 

And wants the ſoul to ſpread the worth he loves.” 


The fneakingly approves, in the laſt couplet, Mr 
Pope was much affected by; and indeed, thro' their 
whole controverſy afterwards, in which it was gene- 
rally thought that Mr Hill had much the advantage, 
Mr Pope ſeems rather to expreſs his repentance by de- 
nying the offence, than to vindicate himſelf ſuppoſing 
it to have been given. 

Beſides the above poems, Mr Hill, among many 
others, wrote one, called The northern ſtar, upon the 
actions of Czar Peter the Great; for which he was ſe- 
veral years afterwards complimented with a gold medal 
from the empreſs Catharine, according to the Czar's 
defire before his death. He likewiſe altered ſome of 
Shakeſpeare's plays, and tranſlated ſome of Voltaire's. 
His laſt production was Merope ; which was brought 
upon the ſtage in Drury-lane by Mr Garrick. He 
died on the eighth of February 1749, as it 18 ſaid, 
in the very minute of the earthquake; and after his 
deceaſe four volumes of his works in proſe and verle 
were publiſhed in. octavo, and his dramatic works in 
two volumes. 25 

HILL (Sir John), a voluminous writer, mere. 
nally bred an apothecary ; but his marrying ear'Y an 
without a fortune, made him very ſoon Joo! round for 
other reſources than. his profeſſion. Having, p col 
fore, in his apprenticeſhip, attended the botanical ſec 
tures of the company, and being poſſeſſed of quick rol 
tural parts, he ſoon made himſelf acquainted with t 
theoretical as well as practical parts of or 


Hil, 
Hillel, 


1 
f-om whence being recommended to the late duke of 
Richmond and lord Petre, he was by them employed 
in the inſpection and arrangement of their botanic gar- 
dens. Aſſiſted by the liberality of theſe noblemen, he 
executed a ſcheme of travelling over the kingdom, to 
colle& the molt rare and uncommon plants; which he 
afterward publiſhed by ſubſcription : but after great 
reſearches and uncommon induſtry, this undertaking 
turned out by no means adequate to his expectation. 
The ſtage next preſented itſelf, as a ſoil in which ge- 
nius might ſtand a chance of flouriſhing : but after two 
or three unſucceſsful attempts, it was found he had no 
pretenſions either to the ſock or buſkin ; which once 
more reduced him to his botanical purſuits, and his 
buſineſs as an apothecary. At length, about the year 
1746, he tranſlated from the Greek a ſmall tract, writ- 
ten by Theophraſtus, On gems, which he publiſhed by 
ſubſcription ; and which, being well executed, procured 
him friends, reputation, and money. Encouraged by this, 
he engaged in works of greater extent and importance. 
The firſt he undertook was A general natural hiſtory, 
in 4 vols folio. He next engaged, in conjunction with 
George Lewis Scott, eſq; in furniſhing a Supplement 
t1 Chamberi*s Dictionary. He at the ſame time ſtarted 
the Britiſh Magazine; and while he was engaged in a 
great number of theſe and other works, ſome of which 
ſeemed to claim the continued attention of a whole 
life, he carried on a daily eſſay, under the title of In- 
ſpearr, Amidſt this hurry of buſineſs, Mr Hill was 
lo laborious and ready in all his undertakings, and was 
withal ſo exact an oeconomiſt of his time, that he ſcarce- 
ly ever miſſed a public amuſement for many years: 
where, while he relaxed from the ſeverer purſuits of ſtu- 
dy, he gleaned up articles of information for his perio- 
dica] works. It would not be eaſy to trace Mr Hill, 
now Dr Hill, (for he 
college of St Andrews,) through all his various pur- 
ſuits in life. A quarrel he had with the Royal So- 
ciety, for being refuſed as a member, which provoked 
him to ridicule that learned body, in A review of the 
works of the Royal Society of London, 4to, 1751 ; to- 
gether with his over- writing himſelf upon all ſubjects 
without reſerve ; made him fink in the ehimation of the 
public nearly in the ſame pace as he had aſcended. He 
found as uſual, however, reſources in his own inven- 
tion. He applied himſelf to the preparation of cer- 
tain ſimple medicines : ſuch as the eſſence of water- 
dock, tincture of valerian, balſam of honey, &c, The 
well-known fimplicity of theſe medicines, made the 
public judge favourably of their effects, inſomuch that 
they had a rapid fale, and oncemore enabled the doc- 
tor to figure in that ſtyle of life ever fo congenital to his 
inclinetion. Soon after the publication of the firſt of 
theſe medicines, he obtained the patronage of the earl 
of Bute, through whoſe intereſt he acquired the ma- 
* of the royal gardens at Kew, with an hand- 
Fa lalary: and to wind up the whole of an extraor- 

nary life, having, a little before his death, ſeized an 
222 to introduce himſelf to the knowledge of 
i n 7 of Sweden, that monarch inveſted him with 

ae of the orders of his court, which title he had not 


the happineſs of enjoying above two years. He died 


toward the cloſe of the yes 
year 1775. 
HILLEL, ſenior, of Babylun, preſident of the 
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procured a diploma from the 


1.3 
ſanhedrim of Jeruſalem. He formed a celebrated ſchool 


there, in which he maintained the oral traditions of the 
Jews againſt Shamai, his colleague, whoſe diſciples 
adhered only to the written law; and this controverſy 
ns riſe to the ſects of Phariſees and Scribes. He was 
ikewiſe one of the compilers of the Talmud. He alſo 
laboured much at giving a correct edition of the ſa- 
cred text; and there is attributed to him an ancient 
manuſcript bible, which bears his name. He flou- 
riſhed about 30 years B. C. and died in a very advan- 
ced age. 

HilTgt, the naſi, or prince, another learned Jew, 
the grandſon of Judas Hakkadoſh, or the Saint, the 
author of the Miſhna, lived in the fourth century, He 
compoſed a cycle; and was one of the principal doc- 
tors of the Gamara, The greateſt number of the 
Jewiſh writers attribute to him the correct edition of 


the Hebrew text which bears the name of Hillel, which 


we have already mentioned in the preceding article. 

There have been ſeveral other Jewiſh writers of the 

ſame name. 

4 HILUM, among botaniſts, denotes the eye of a 
ean. | 

HIN, a Hebrew meaſure of capacity for things li- 
quid, containing the ſixth part of an ephah, or one 
gallon two pints Engliſh meaſure. | 

HIND, a female ſtag in the third year of its age. 
See Cervus. Nie 

HINDON, a ſmall town of Wiltſhire in England. 
which ſends two members to parliament. It is ſituated 
in E. Long. 2. 14. N. Lat. 51. 12. 

HINE, or Hip, a huſbandman's ſervant. Thus 
the perſon who overſees the reſt, is called the maſter's 
hine. 

HIPPARCHUS, a great aſtronomer, born at Nice 
in Bithynia, flouriſhed between the 154th and 163d 
Olympiads. His commentary upon Aratus's pheno- 
mena is ſtill extant. Rohault was very much miſtaken 
when he aſſerted, that this aſtronomer was not ac- 
quainted with the particular motion of the fixed ſtars 
from weſt to caſt, by which their —_— changes. 
By foretelling eclipſes, he taught mankind not to be 
frightened at them, and that even the gods were bound 
by laws. Pliny, who tells this, admires him for ma- 
king a review of all the ſtars; by which his deſcen- 
dants would be enabled to diſcover whether they are 
born and die, whether they change their place, and 
whether they increaſe and decreaſe. 

HIPPOBOSCA, or Hoxst-FLy, in zoology, a 
enus of inſects, belonging to the order of diptera. 
he beak conſiſts of two valves,. is cylindrical, obtuſe, 

and hanging ; and the feet have ſeveral claws. There 
are four ſpecies, diſtinguiſhed by their wings, &c. The 
equina is very troublefome to horſes. 

HIPPOCAMPUS, in ichthyology. See Srx- 
GNATHUS. 

HIPPOCENTAUR, in antiquity, a fabulous ani- 
mal, half man and half horſe. 

What gave riſe to the fable of Hippocentaurs was 
this. The Theſſalians are ſaid to have been the frk 
inventors of the art of breaking horſes; and being 


firſt ſeen on horſeback, they ſeemed to make but one 


body with the horſes ; whence the fable took its riſe. 
HIPPOCRATES, the greateſt pbyſician of anti- 
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war. He was the firſt that we know of who laid down 
precepts concerning phylic; and, if we may believe the 
author of his life, who goes under the name of Soranus, 
drew his original from Hercules and ZEſculapius. He 
was firſt a pupil of his own father Heraclides, then of He- 
rodicus, then of Gorgias of Leontinum the orator, and, 
according to fume, of Democritus of Abdera. After 
being inſtructed in phyſic, and in the liberal arts, and 
loſing his parents, he left his own country, and prac- 
tiſed phyſie all over Greece; where he was ſo much 
admired for his ſkill, that he was publicly ſent for with 
Euryphon, a man ſuperior to him in years, to Per- 
diccas king of Macedonia, who was then thought 10 
be conſumptive. But Hippocrates, as ſoon as he ar- 
rived, pronounced the diſeaſe to be entirely mental, as 
in truth it was. For upon the death of his father A- 
lexander, Perdiccas fell in love with: Philas, his father's 
miſtreſs :. and this Hippocrates diſcerning by the great 
change her preſence always wrought upon him, a cure 
was ſoon eſſected. 

Being intreated by the people of Abdera to come and 
cure Democriius of a ſuppoſed madneſs, he went; but, 
upon his arrival, inſtead of finding Democritus mad, 
he found all his fellow- citizens ſo, and Democritus the 
only wiſe man among them. He heard many lectures, 


and learned much philoſophy from him ; which has 


made Cornelius Celſus and ſome others imagine, that 


Hippocrates was the diſciple of Democritus, though 


it is probable they never ſaw each. other till this in- 
terview which was occaſioned by the Abderites, Hip- 
me had alſo public invitations to other countries. 
hus, when a plague invaded: the Illyrians and Pæo- 
nians, the kings of thoſe countries begged him to come 
to their relief: he did not go; but learning from the 
meſſengers the courſe of the winds there, he concluded 
that the diſtemper would come to Athens; aod, fore- 
telling what would happen, applied himſelf to take care 
of the city and the ſtudents. He was indeed ſuch a 
lover of Greece, that when his fame had reached as 
far as Perſia, and upon that account Artaxerxes had 
intreated him by his governor of the Helleſpont, with 
a promiſe of great rewards, to come to him, he refuſed 
to go. He alſo delivered his own country from a war 
with the Athenians, that was juſt ready to break out, 
by prevailing with the Theſſalians to come to their aſ- 
filtance, for which he received very great honours 
from the Coans. The Athenians alſo conferred great 
honours upon him : they admitted him next to | 
cules in the Eleuſinian ceremonies ; gave him the free- 
dom of the city ; and voted a public maintenance for 
him and his family in the prytanzum or council-houſe 
at Athens, where none were maintained at the public 
charge but ſuch as had done ſignal ſervice to the ſtate. 
He died among the Lariſſæans, ſome ſay in his goth 
year, ſome in his 85th, others in his 104th, and ſome 
in his 10gth. The beſt edition of his works is, that 
of Foeſius, in Greek and Latin. Hippocrates wrote in 
the Tonian dialect. His aphoriſms, prognoſties, and 
all that he has written on the ſymptoms of diſeaſes, juſt- 
ly paſs for maſter-picces, See Hiſtory of Menicixe. 
HIPPOCREPIS, commoN HORSE-SHOE VETCH ; a 
genus of the decandria order, belonging to the diadel- 
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Pippoerates quity, was born in the iſland of Cos in the 8oth Olym- 
o pocrchis piad, and flouriſhed at the time of the Har ty pp 
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phia claſs of plants. There are three ſpecies, tuo na. 
tives of the warm parts of Europe, and one of Britain 
They are all low herbaceous trailing plants, with yel. 
low flowers. They are propagated by ſeeds; but ha. 
ving, no great beauty are ſeldom kept in gardens, 

HIPPODROME, in antiquity, the courſe where 
horſe-races were performed. 

HIPPOGLOSSUS, in ichthyology ; a ſpecies of 
PLEURONECTES. . 

HIPPOMANE, the MANCHINEEL-TREE ; a genus 


of the adelphia order, belonging to the moncecia claſ 


of plants. 


Species. 1. The mancinella, with oval ſawed leaves, 
is a native of all the Welt India iſlands. It hath a 
ſmooth browniſh bark; the trunk divides upward into 
many branches, garniſhed with oblong leaves about 
three inches long. The flowers come out in ſhort 
ſpikes at the end of the branches, but make no great 
appearance, and are ſucceeded by fruit of the ſame 
ſhape and ſize with a golden pippin. The tree grows 
to the ſize of a large oak. 2. The biglanduloſa, with 
oblong bay leaves, is a native of South America; and 
grows to as large a ſize as the firſt, from which it 
differs moſtly in the ſhape of its leaves. 3. The ſpi- 
noſa, with holly leaves, is a native of Campeachy, 
and ſeldom riſes above 20 feet high ; the leaves greatly 
reſemble thoſe of the common holly, and are ſet with 
ſharp prickles at the end of each indenture. They 
are of a lucid green, and. continue all the year. 

Culture, Theſe plants being natives of very warm 
climates, cannot be preſerved in this country without 
a ſtove ; nor can they by any means be made to riſe 
above five or fix feet high even with that aſſiſtance. 
They are propagated by Leds but muſt have very 
little moiſture, or they will certainly be killed by it. 

Properties. "Theſe trees have a very poiſonous qua- 
lity, abounding with an acrid milky juice of a highly 
cauſtic nature. Strangers are often tempted to eat 
the fruit of the firſt ſpecies; the conſequences of which 
are, an inflammation of the mouth and throat, pains in 
the ſtomach, &c. which are very dangerous unleſs re- 
medies are ſpeedily applied. The wood is much e- 
ſteemed for making cabinets, book-caſes, &c. being 
very durable, taking a fine poliſh, and not being liable 
to become worm-eaten : but as the trees abound with 
a milky cauſtic juice already mentioned, fires are made 
round their trunks, to burn out this juice ; otherwiſe 
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thoſe who fell the trees would be in danger of lofing 


their ſight by the juice flying in their eyes. This 
Juice raiſes bliſters on the ſkin wherever it falls, turns 
linen black, and makes it fall out in holes. It is alſo 


dangerous to work the wood after it is ſawn out; for 


if any of the ſaw-duſt happens to get into the eyes of 
the workmen, it cauſes inflammations and the loſs of 


fight for ſome time ; to prevent which, they generally 
cover their faces with fine lawn during the time 0 
working the wood. 

HIPPOMANES, a ſort of poiſon famous among 
the ancients as an ingredient in amorous philters or 
love- charms. The word is Greek, , _ 
poſed of , 4a horſe,” and wana, s fury, or mad- 
neſs.” . 

Authors are not agreed about the nature of the 


6 1 0 . - aruncle 
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of beſore, ſhe will not take to nor. bring up the 


-oung. Virgil, aod after him Servins and Columella, 


Acſeribe it as a poiſonous matter trickling from the pu- 


dendum of a mare when proud, or longing for the 
korſe. At the end of Mr Bayle's Dictionary is a very 
learned diſſertation on the Lippomanes, and all its vir- 
toes both real and pretended. 

HIPPOPHAE, $EA-BYCKTHORN ; a genus of the 
tetrandria order, belonging to the dicecia claſs of 

nts, 

. 1. The rhamnoides hath a ſhrubby ſtem, 
branching irregularly eight or ten feet high, having a 
dak brown bark. It is armed with a few thorns ; 
hath ſpear- ſhaped, narrow, ſeſſile leaves, of a dark green 
above, and hoary underneath. 2. The canadenhs hath 
a ſhrubby brown ſtem, branching eight or ten feet high, 
with oval leaves, and male and female flowers on dif- 
ferent plants. 

Culture, &c. Both theſe ſpecies are very hardy, 
and may be propagated in abundance by ſuckers from 
the roots, by layers, and by cuttings of their young 
ſhoots, They are retained in gardens, on account of 
their two- coloured leaves in ſummer; and in winter, on 
account of the appearance of the young ſhoots, which 
are covered with turgid, irregular, ſcaly buds. Goats, 
ſheep, and horſes, eat the firſt ſpecies ;* cows refuſe it, 

HIPPOPOTAMUS, the riveR-HoORSE ; a genus 
of quadrupeds, belonging to the order of belluz ; the 
characters of which are theſe: it has fix fore - teeth in 
the upper jaw, diſpoſed in pairs at a diſtance from each 
other; and four prominent fore-teeth in the under jaw, 
the intermediate ones being longeſt : the dog-teeth are 
ſolitary and obliquely truncated; and the feet are hoof- 
ed on the edges. 

There is but one ſpecies of hippopotamus, viz. the 
amphibius, or river-horſe. The hiſtory of this qua- 
druped, though next to the elephant in magnitude, is 
far from being ſufficiently delineated. The beſt de- 
ſcription hitherto given of him is that of Frederic Ze- 
renghy, an Italian ſurgeon, publiſhed in the year 1603. 
Zerenghi killed two of them (a male and a female) on 
the banks of the Nile, preſerved their ſkins, and 
brought them to Rome. Every ſkin took 400 pounds 
of alt in curing, He ſays, the ſkin of the hippopo- 
tamus is about an inch thick, extremely hard, impe- 
netrable by a common muſket-ball; and there are on- 
ly a few ſhort white bairs ſcattered very thin over it. 
The teeth are not protruded out of the mouth, as is 
commonly believed ; for, when the mouth is ſhut, al- 
though the teeth be extremely large, they are entirely 
covered by the lips. The dimenſions of the female, of 
which Zerenghi gives a figure, are as follow : from 
the point of the muzzle to the origin of the tail, be- 
tween 11 and 12 feet; the circumference of the body, 
about 10 fret; the height of the body, 47 feet; the 
circumference of the leg, near the ſhoulder, 2 feet 9 
ys lower down 1 foot 91 inches; the height 
of the legs abont 14 foot ; the length of the feet from 
ws ONE of the claws, 4 inches: the claws are 
= y of an equal length and breadth, and are ſome- 
: 3 than two inches; each toe is furniſhed with 

and each foot has four toes. The tail is a- 
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e found on the head of a new. born colt; which the dam 
o bircs off and eats as ſoon as ſhe is delivered. He adds, 
wb that if ſhe is prevented berein by any one's cutting it 


1 


bout one foot long, more than a foot in circumference 
near the origin, and about 3 inches near the point. 
The tail is not round, but flattiſh. The head, from the 
extremity of the lips to the neck, is about 2 feet 
4 inches, and the circumfererice 5 feet 8 inches. The 
ears are about 3 inches long, and nearly as broad; 
they are a little pointed, and covered in the interior 
fide with ſhort white hair. The mouth, when open, 
is about 14 foot wide, and furniſhed with 44 teeth of 
different figures. Their teeth are of ſuch a hard ſub- 
fiance, that they give fire with ſteel, Theſe dimen- 
ſions are taken from a female hippopotamus ; but the 
male is generally about one third larger. 

With ſuch powerful arms, and ſuch a prodigious 
ſtrength of body, the hippopotamus might render 
himſelf formidable to every other animal. But he is 
naturally of a mild diſpoſition ; and befides, his body 
is ſo heavy, and his motions ſo flow, that he cannot 
overtake any other quadruped. He ſwims ſwifter than 
he runs, and preys upon fiſhes. He dives in the wa- 
ter, and can ſtay very long under. He has no mem- 
brane betwixt his toes, as the caſtor or the otter; and 
he only ſwims eafily in conſequence of the great bulk 
of his belly, which makes him nearly of an equal ſpe- 
cific gravity with the water. Moreover, he often 
keeps himſelf at the bottom, and walks upon the chan- 
ne] with the ſame freedom as upon dry land. Beſides. 
preying upon fiſhes, crocodiles, &c. he frequently 
goes out of the water, and feeds upon ſugar-canes, 
ruſhes, millet, rice, roots, &c. Theſe he devours 
in large quantities, and often does great damage in 
the cultivated field. But as he is more timid on land 
than in the water, he is eaſily driven away. His legs are 
ſo ſhort, that he cannot eſcape by flight when at a di- 
ſtance from the river. He generally flies when ap- 
proached by people in boats; but, if they wound him, 
he returns with fury, attacks the boats with his teeth, 
and frequently overſets them. 

This animal ſeems to be confined principally to the 
rivers of Africa, The male and female generally 
go together, and the female is faid to produce but one 
at a time, 

Concerning this creature Mr Haſſelquiſt relates the 
following particulars, which he ſays he had from a 
credible perſon who. lived 12 years in Epypt. 

« 1, The hide of a full-grown hippopotamus is a 
load for a camel. 

« 2, The river-horſe is an inveterate enemy to the 


crocodile, aud kills it whenever he meets it. This, 


with ſome other reaſons, contributes much to the ex- 
tirpation of the crocodile; which, otherwiſe, confi- 
dering the many eggs they would lay, would utterly 
deſtroy Egypt. 

3. * The. river-horſe never appears below the ca- 
taracts in Egypt; wherefore the inhabitants of Upper 
Egypt only can give an account of it; and as very 


few Evropeans, none at leaſt who underſtood natural 


hiſtory, have travelled into thoſe parts of Egypt, we 
know little of the hiſtory of this animal ; ſuch as have 
travelled in India, have had better opportunities of in- 
forming themſelves in this matter. The Egyptians 
very ſeldom bring the hide of it to Cairo; and it is 
impoſſible to bring thither the living animal. A hide 
has been ſent to France, which, I am informed, is 
preſerved in the royal menagerie. 


4. «© The 
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4. The river-horſe does much damage to the E- 

yptians in thoſe places he frequents. He goes on 

ore, and in a ſhort ſpace of time deſtroys an entire 
field of corn or clover, not leaving the leaft verdure as 
he paſſes : for he is voracious, and requires much to 
fill his great belly. They have a curious manner of 
freeing 1 2 in ſome meaſure, from this deſtruc- 
tive animal, "They remark the places he frequents molt, 
and there lay a large quantity of peaſe: when the beaſt 
comes on ſhore, hungry and voracious, he falls to eat- 
ing what is neareſt him; and filling his belly with the 
peaſe, they occaſion an inſupportable thirſt: he then 
returns immediately into the river, and drinks upon 
theſe dry peas large draughts of water, which ſudden- 
ly cauſes his death; for the peaſe ſoon begin to ſwell 
with the water, and not long after the Egyptians find 
him dead on the ſhore, blown up, as if killed with the 
flrongeſt poiſon, 

5. ** The oftener the river-horſe goes on ſhore, the 
better hopes have the Egyptians of a ſufficient ſwelling 
or increaſe of the Nile. | 

6. The Egyptians ſay, they can almoſt diſtioguiſh 
the food of this animal in his excrement.” 

Mr Pennant in his Synopſis, p. 80. treats the en- 
mity of the hippopotamus and crocodile as a vulgar 
error; an eye-witneſs, he tells us, declaring he had 
ſeen them ſwimming together without any diſagree- 
ment. They are (ſays he) capable of being ta- 
med. Belon ſays, he has ſeen one ſo gentle as to be 
let looſe out of a ſtable, and fed by its keeper, with- 
out attempting to injure any one. They are general- 
ly taken in pitfalls, and the poor people eat the fleſh. 
In ſome parts, the natives place boards full of ſharp 


irons in the corn-grounds ; which theſe beaſts ftrike 


into their feet, and ſo become an eaſy prey. Sometimes 
they are ſtruck in the water with harpoons faſtened to 
cords, and 10 or 12 canoes are employed in the chace. 
The teeth are molt remarkably hard, even harder 
than ivory, and much leſs ſubject to turn yellow. Des 
Marchais ſays, that the dentiſts prefer them for the ma- 
king of falſe teeth. The ſkin when dried is uſed to 
make bucklers, and is of impenetrable hardneſs. It 
15 the behemoth of Job, and was known to the Ro- 
mans. An ancient writer aſſerts, that theſe animals 
were found in the Indus ; which is not confirmed by 
any modern traveller.” 

HIPPURIS, mare's-TAIL ; a genus of the mo- 
uandria order, belonging to the monogynia claſs of 
plants. There is only one ſpecies, a native of Bri- 
tain, and which grows in ditches and ſtagnant waters. 
The flower of this plant is found at the baſe of each 
leaf, and is as fimple as can be conceived ; there being 
neither empalement nor bloſſom ; and only one chive, 
one pointal, and one ſeed. It is a very weak aſtrin- 
gent. Goats cat it; cows, ſheep, horſes, and ſwine, 
refuſe it. 

HIRAM, a king of Tyre, cotemporary with Solo- 
mon, whom he ſupplied with cedar, gold, ſilver, and 
other materials for building the temple. He died 
1000 years B. C. 

Hiram of Tyre, an artiſt who aſſiſted in the con- 
ſtruction of Solomon's temple, and other public build- 


ings at Jeruſalem, flouriſhed 1015. B. C. 


HIRCANIA, (anc. geog.) See HyRcANIA. 
HIRC H- uoax, a town of Germany, in the circle 
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of the lower Rhine, with a ſtrong caſtle, It is cat. 


H '1 © 


ed on the fide of a hill on the river Neckar, and be. 


longs to the elector Palatine. E. Long. g. o. N. Lat, iruty 


49. 28. x 

HIRE (Philip de la), an eminent French mathema. 
tician and aſtronomer, born at Paris in 1640, His fa. 
ther, who was painter in ordinary to the king, deſigned 
him for the ſame profeſſion: but he devoted himſels 
to mathematical ſtudies, and was nominated together 
with M. Picard to make the neceſſary obſervations for 
a new map of France by the directions of M. Colbert, 
In 1683, he was employed in continuing the famous 
meridian line begun by M. Picard; and was next en. 
gaged in con kruklin thoſe 2 aqueducts which were 
projected by Lewis XIV. He died in 1718, after ha. 
ving wrote a great number of works, beſides ſeveral 
occaſional papers diſperſed in journals, and in me- 
moirs of the Academy of Sciences. 

HIRING, in law. See Boxrxowing and Hiring. 

HIRSBERG, a town of Sileſia, in the territory of 
Jauer, famous for its mineral baths. It is ſeated on the 
river Boſar, in E. Long. 17. 50. N. Lat. 50. 50. 

HIRSCH FELD, a town of Germany in the circle 
of the upper Rhine, and capital of a principality of 
the ſame name, depending on a famous abbey which 
was ſecularized in Low of the houſe of Caſſel. It is 
ſeated on the river Fulda, in E. Long. 9. 52. N. Lat. 

1. 46. 
a HIRUDO, the LEECH ; a genus of inſeQs belong- 
ing to the order of vermes intettina, The body moves 
either forward or backward. There are nine ſpecies, 
principally diſtinguiſhed by their colour. The molt re- 
markable are the following. 

1. The medicinalis, or common leech, hath an ob- 
long brown body, marked with fix yellow ſpots, and is 
an inhabitant of ponds, ditches, and other ſtagnant wa- 
ters. This animal is well known for the purpoſe of 
bleeding, children eſpecially. This practice is as old 
as the days of Pliny, who gives the creature the name 
of hiruds ſanguiſuga. Tn his time, leeches were uſed 
inſtead of cupping-glaſſes for perſons of plethoric ba- 
bits, and thoſe who were troubled with the gout in 
the ſeet. He aſſerts, that if they left their head in the 
wound, as was ſometimes the caſe, the wound was in- 
curable; and he informs us, that Meſſalinus, a perſon 
of conſular dignity, loſt his life by ſuch an accident. 
Some imagine, that leeches have a poiſonous quality, 
becauſe the wound they make 1s not always ealily 
healed ; but this depends on the habit of the body, and 
will alſo happen when the lancet is uſed. To ** 
leeches faſten ſoon, keep them hungry, and rub — 
part to which they are to be applied with warm mi 
or blood. If they ſtick eager than 1s thought _ 
nient, they muſt not be pulled off; but if their _ , 
are touched with common ſalt, they ſoon fall o 1 
themſelves. If they are thought not to have . 
ſufficient quantity of blood, apply cloths wrung 7 
warm water upon the orifice ; or, if convenient, put x 
part into warm water; and thus the bleeding may be 
prolonged. They are to be kept in bottles _ * 
filled with water, which ought to be renewed © * 
three or four days at fartheſt, A little ſugar . 
added to the water in which they are kept. Jvifable, 
caſes in which the application of leeches 15 ad 
ſee (the Index ſubjoined to) MEDICINE. 1 To 
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2. The ſanguiſuga, or horſe-leech, hath a depreſſed 
body; in the bottom of the mouth are certain great 
ſharp tybercles or whitiſh caruncles. The ſlendereſt 
art is about the mouth, and the thickeſt about the 


tail. 


fucker, though not uſed in medicine. The in- 
— with which both ſpecies perforate the ſkin, 
are found, on a nice diſſection, to be a number of very 
fne teeth diſpoſed in a regular order on three ribs, or 
jaws placed between the aperture of the lips and the 
bottom of the mouth ; each of them along a ſtrong 
muſcle of its own length. Hence the wound made by 
leeches conſiſts of three cuts proceeding like radii from 
a centre, and making equal angles with each other. 
This ſtructure of the wound is moſt diftintly ſeen 
when the rot has gone down, and the ſkin is 
clean, which is uſually on the fourth day.—Leeches 
are able to live in oil; and when taken out of this li- 


quid and put into water 22 they throw off a tender 


ſkin or film, of the regular ſhape of the whole body. 
Their being able to live in this fluid ſhews, that they 
reſpire by the mouth : which is alſo further proved, by 
gently warming the water in which they are kept; for 
then the —_— being uneaſy, breathe hard, and very 
viſibly. Theſe A may in fome ſhape anſwer the 
purpoſes of barometers ; for when preſerved in glaſſes, 
they predict bad weather by their great reſtleſueſs and 
change of place. : | 

3. The geometra, or geometrical leech, is a native 
of the ſame places with the two former. It hath a fili- 
form body, greeniſh, ſpotted with white ; both ends 
dilatable, and equally tenacious. It moves as if mea- 
ſuring the ſpaces it, paſſes over like a compaſs, whence 
its name. It is found on trout and other fiſh after the 
ipawning ſeaſon. | 

4. The muricata, or tuberculated leech, hath a ta- 
per body, rounded at the greater extremity, and fur- 
nithed with two ſmall horns; ſtrongly annulated and 
tuberculated upon the rings; the tail dilated. It inha- 
bits the ſea, adheres ſtrongly to fiſh, and leaves a black 
mark on the ſpot. 

5. The my xine, or hag, is about eight inches long, 
with a ſlender body, earinated beneath, and an adi- 
pole or rayleſs fin round the tail, and under the belly. 
It inhabits the ocean; enters the mouths of fiſh, 
when on the hooks of lines that remain a whole tide 
under water; and devours the whole, except the ſin 
and bones. The Scarbourough fiſhermen often take 
it in the robbed f/, on drawing up their lines. Lin- 
* TIO to it the property of turning water 
into glue. 

HIRUNDO, in ornithology, a genus of birds of 
the order of paſſeres. There are * ſpecics, ehief- 
U Gitinguiſhed by their colour. The moſt remarka- 

re, 

1. The domeſtica, or chimney-ſwallow, appears in 

reat Pritain near 20 days before the martin, or any 
other of the ſwallow tribe. They leave vs the latter 
re of September; and for a few days previous to 
ang departure, they affemble in vaſt flecks on hovſe- 

PS churehes, and even trees, from whence they take 
yes abt. It is now known that ſwallows take 

inter quarters in Senegal, and poſſibly the 
may be found. along the WF 6s Baran vg We. 


The tail itfelf is very ſlender; the belly of a yel-_ 
lowiſh green; the back duſky. This ſpecies is alſo a 


are indebted to M. Adanſon for this diſcovery, who Hirundo. 


firſt obſerved them in the month of October, after their 
migration out of Europe, on the ſhores of tbat king- 
dom: but whether it was this ſpecies alone, or all the 
European kinds, he is ſilent. 

The name of chimney-ſwallow may almoſt be con- 
fined to Great Britain; for in ſeveral other countries 
they chooſe different places for their neſts. In Swe- 
den, they prefer barns; ſo are ſtyled there /adu-ſwala, 
or the barn-feallow: and in the hotter climates, they 
make their neſts in porches, gate-ways, galleries, and 
open halls. 

The houſe-ſwallow is diſtinguiſhed from all others: 
by the ſuperior forkineſs of its tail, and by the red 
ſpot on the forehead and under the chin. The crown 
of the head, the whole upper-part of the body, and 
the coverts of the wings, are black, gloſſed with a rich 
purpliſh blue, moſt refbleagene in the male: the breaſt 
and belly white, that of the male tinged with red: 
the tail is black; the two middle feathers are plain, the 
others marked tranſverſely near their ends with a white 
ſpot. The exterior feathers of the tail are much longer 
in the male than-in the female. 

Its food is the ſame with the others of its kind, 
viz. inſets. For the taking of theſe, in their ſwifteft 
flight, nature hath admirably contrived their ſeveral. 
parts: their mouths are very wide to take in flies, 
&c. in their quickeſt motion ; their wings are long, 
and adapted for diltant and continual flight; and their 
tails are forked, to enable them to turn the readier in 
purſuit of their prey. This ſpecies, in our country, 
builds in chimneys; and makes its neſt of clay mixed 
with ſtraw, leaving the top quite open. It lines the 
bottom with feathers and graſſes: and uſually lays 
from four to fix eggs, white ſpeckled with red; but, 
by taking away one of the eggs daily, it will ſucceſ- 
fively lay as far as 19, as Dr Lifter has experienced; 
It breeds earlier than any other ſpecies. The firſt 
brood are obſerved to quit the neſt the laſt week in 
June, or the firſt in July; the laſt brood towards the 
middle or end of Auguſt, The neſt being fixed five 
or fix feet deep within the chimney, it is with diffi» 
culty that the young can emerge. They even ſome- 
times fall into the rooms below: but as ſoon as they 
ſucceed, they perch for a few days on the chimney- 
top, and are there fed by. their parents. Their next 
eſſay is to reach ſome leafleſs bough, where they fit in 
rows, and receive their food. Soon aſter they take to- 
the wing, but ſtill want ſkill to take their own prey. 
Tbey hover near the place where their parents are in 
chaſe of flies, attend their motions, meet them, and 
receive from their mouths the offered ſuſtenance.— It 


has a ſweet note, which it emits in Auguſt and Sep- 


tember, perching on houſe-tops. 

2. The urbica, or martin, is inferior in ſize to the 
former, and its tail much leſs forked; The head and 
upper-part of the body, except the rump, is black. 
gloſſed with blue: the breaſt, belly, and rump, are 
white: the feet are covered. with a ſhort white down. 
This is the ſecond of the ſwallow-kind that appears 
in our country. It builds under the eaves of houſes, 
with the ſame materials, and in the ſame form, as the 
houſe-ſwallow; only its neſt is covered above, having 
only a ſmall hole for admittance. It will alſo build 
againſt the. ſides of high eliſis over the fea, For the. 

ume 


| 
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Uirundo. time that the young keep the neſt, the old one feeds 
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them, adhering by the claws to the outſide; but as 
ſoon as they quit it, ſne feeds them flying, by a motion 


quick and almoſt imperceptible to thoſe who are not 
uſed to obſerve it. | 


It is a later breed than the preceding by ſome 
days, but both will lay twice in the ſeaſon; and the 
latter brood of this ſpecies have been obſerved to come 
forth ſo late as the 18th of September; yet that year 

1766) they entirely quitted our ſight by the 5th of 


October: not but that they ſometimes continue here 


much later; the martins and red-wing thruſhes having 
been ſeen flying in view on the 7th of November. Neſt- 
lings have been remarked in Hampſhire as late as the 
21ſt of October, 1772. 

3. The riparia, or ſand- martin, is the leaſt of the 
genus that 1 Great Britain. The head and 
whole upper- part of the body are mouſe- coloured; 
the throat white, encircled with a mouſe- coloured 
ring; the belly white ; the feet ſmooth and black. — 
It builds in holes in ſand-pits, and in the banks of 
rivers, penetrating ſome feet deep into the bank, bo- 
ring through the foil in a wonderful manner with its 
feet, claws, and bill. It makes its neſt of hay, ſtraw, 
&c. and lines it with feathers : it lays five or fix white 
eggs. It is the earlieſt of the ſwallow- tribe in bring- 
ing out its young. 

4. The apus, or ſwift, is the largeſt of our ſwallows; 
but the weight is moſt diſproportionately ſmall to its 


extent of wing of any bird: the former being ſcarce 


one ounce, the latter 18 inches. The length near 
eight. The feet of this bird are ſo ſmall, that the 
action of walking and riſing from the ground is ex- 


tremely difficult; ſo that nature hath made it full 


amends, by furniſhing it with ample means for an eaſy 
and continual flight. It is more on the wing than 
any other ſwallows; its flight is more rapid, and that 
attended with a ſhrill ſcream. It reſts by clinging 
againſt ſome wall, or other apt body; from whence 
Klein ſtyles this ſpecies hirundo muraria. It breeds 
under the eaves of houſes, in ſteeples, and other lofty 
buildings; makes its neſt of graſſes and feathers; and 
lays Ks, two eggs, of a white colour. It is entirely 
of a gloſſy dark footy colour, only the chin is marked 
with a white ſpot: but by being ſo conſtantly expoſed 
to all weathers, the gloſs of the plumage is loſt before 
it retires. A. pair of theſe birds were found adhering 
by their claws, and in a torpid ftate, in Feb. 1766, 


*under the roof of Longnor-chapel, Shropſhire: on 


being brought to a fire, they revived, and moved 
about the room. The feet are of a particular ſtruc- 
ture, all the toes ſtanding foreward; the leaſt conſiſts 
of only one bone; the others of an equal number, 
viz, two each; in which they differ from thoſe of all 
other birds. 

This appears in our country about 14 days 
later than the ſand- martin; but differs greatly in 
the time of its departure, retiring invariably about 
the 10th of Auguſt, being the firſt of the genus that 
leaves us. 

The fabulous hiſtory of the 9zanucodiata, or bird 
of paraliſe, is, in the hiſtory of this ſpecies, in great 
meaſure verified. It was believed to have no feet; 
to live upon the celeſtial dew ; to float perpetually 


on the atmoſphere; and to perform all its functions in 
that element. 
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The ſwift actually performs what has bee 
e times diſproved of the former, exce t th 

ſmall time it takes in ſleeping, and what it 4 
incubation; every other action is done on wing, Th. 
materials of its neſt it collects either as they are "ny 
ried about by the winds, or picks them vp from t! 
ſurface in its ſweeping flight, Its food is undeniably 
the inſects that fill the air. Its drink is taken in — 
ſient ſips from the water's ſurface. Even its amorous 
rites are performed on high. Few perſons who have 
attended to them in a fine ſummer's morning, but muſt 
have ſeen them make their aerial courſes at a great 
height, encircling a certain ſpace with an eaſy ſtead 

motion. On a ſudden they fall into each others embra. 
ces, then drop precipitate with a loud ſhriek for num- 
bers of yards. This is the critical conjuncture; and to 
be no more wondered at, than that inſects (a familiar 
inſtance) ſhould diſcharge the ſame duty in the ſame 
element. | 

Theſe birds and ſwallows are inveterate enemies to 
hawks. The moment one appears, they attack him 
immediately: the ſwifts ſoon deſiſt ; but the ſwallows 
purſue and perſecute thoſe rapacious birds, till they 
have entirely driven them away. 

Swifts delight in ſultry thundery weather, and ſeem 
thence to receive ſreſh ſpirits. They fly at thoſe times 
in ſmall parties with particular violence; and as they 
paſs near ſteeples, towers, or any edifices where their 
mates perform the office of incubation, emit a loud 
ſcream, a ſort of ſerenade, as Mr White ſuppoſes, to 
their reſpective females, 

Concerning the diſappearance of ſwallows in the 
winter, Mr 1 hath given the following diſſer- 
tation, 

„There are three opinions among naturaliſts con- 
cerning the manner the {wallow-tribes diſpoſe of them- 
ſelves after their diſappearance from the countries in 
which they make their ſummer reſidence. Herodotus 
mentions one ſpecies that reſides in Egypt the whole 
year: Proſper Alpinus aſſerts the ſame ; and Mr Lo- 
ten, late governor of Ceylon, aſſured us, that thoſe 
of Java never remove. Theſe excepted, every other 
known kind obſerve a periodical migration, or retreat. 
The ſwallows of the cold Norway, and of North A- 
merica, of the diſtant Kamtſchatka, of the temperate 
parts of Europe, of Aleppo, and of the hot Jamaica, 
all agree in this one point. . 

« In cold countries, a defect of inſect- food on the 
approach of winter, is a ſufficient reaſon for theſe 
birds to quit them: but ſince the ſame cauſe probably 
does not fubſiſt in the warm climates, recourſe ſhould 
be had to ſome other reaſon for their vaniſhing. 

« Of the three opinions, the firſt has the utmoſt 
appearance of probability; which is, that they remove 
nearer the ſun, where they can find a continuance 0 
their natural diet, and a temperature of air ſuiting 
their conſtitutions. That this is the caſe with ſome 
ſpecies of European ſwallows, has been proved be · 
yond contradiction (as above cited) by M. . 
We often obſerve them collected in flocks innumerabee 
on churches, on rocks, and on trees, previous to their 
departure hence: and Mr Colliuſon proves ow oo 
turn here in perhaps equal numbers, by two curiou 
relations of undoubted credit ; the one communicate 


to him by Mr Wright, maſter of a ſhip ; the other? 


n in theſe Hina, 
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the late Sir Charles Wager ; who both deſcribed (to 


arpoſe) what happened to each in their 
my Fu 3 home, (ſays Sir Charles], in 
« the ſpring of the year, as I came into ſounding in 
„ our channel, a great flock of ſwallows came and 
« ſettled on all my: rigging z every rope was covered; 
« they hung on one another like a {warm of bees 3 
« the decks and carving were filled with them, They 
« ſeemed almoſt famiſhed and ſpent, and were only 
« feathers and bones; but, being recruited with a 
« night's re ſt, took their flight in the morning.” This 
valt fatigue proves that their journey muſt have been 
very great, conſidering the amazing ſwiftneſs of theſe 


birds: in all probability they had croſſed the Atlantic 


ocean, and were returning from the ſhores of Senegal, 
or other parts of Africa; ſo that this account from 
that molt able and honeſt ſeaman, confirms the later 
[formation of M. Adanſon. 

« Mr White, on Michaelmas day 1768, had the 

ood fortune to have ocular proof of what may rea- 
P nably be ſuppoſcd an actual migration of ſwallows. 
Travelling the morning very early between his houſe 
and the coalt, at the beginning of his journey he was 
environed with a thick fog; but on a large wild heath 
the miſt began to break, and diſcovered to him num- 
berleſs ſwallows, cluttered on the ſtanding buſhes, as 
if they had rooſted there: as ſoon as the ſun burſt out, 
they were inſtantly on wing, and with an eaſy and 
placid flight proceeded towards the ſea, After this he 
ſaw no more flocks, only now and then a ſtraggler. 

In Kalm's voyage to America, is a remarkable 
inſtance of the diſtant flight of ſwallows; for one 
lighted on the ſhip he was in, September 2d, when 
he had paſſed over only two thirds of the Atlantic 
ocean, His paſſage was uncommonly quick, being 
performed from Deal to Philadelphia in leſs than fix 
weeks; and when this accident happened, he was four- 
teen Gays ſail from Cape Hinlopen. 

This rendevouz of 1:ca!lows about the ſame time 
of year is very common on the willows, in the little 
ilcs in the Thames. They ſeem to aſſemble for the 
tame purpoſe as thoſe in Hampſhire, notwithſtanding 
no one yet has been eye-witneſs of their departure. 
a the 26th of September 1775, two gentlemen who 
happened to lie at Maidenhead Bridge, furniſhed at 
lealt a proof of the multitudes there aſſembled : they 
went by torch-light to an adjacent iſle, and in leſs 
than half an hour brought aſhore fifty dozen ; for 
they had nothing more to do than to draw the willow- 
tags through their hands, the birds never ſtirring till 
they were taken, 

+ The northern naturaliſts will perhaps ſay, that 
ane ailembly. met for the purpoſe of plunging 
dato their lubaqueous winter-quarters : but were that 
ite Cele, they would never eſcape diſcovery in a river 
perpetually fiſhed as the Thames, as ſome of them mult 
OE be brought up in the nets that harraſs that 
5 The ſecond notion has great antiquity on its ſide. 
p itotle and Pliny pive it as their belief, that ſwallows. 
_ vt remove very far from their ſummer habitation, 
ut Winter in the hollows of rocks, and during that 

teathers. The former part of their 
been adopted by ſeveral ingenious men 
ſeveral proofs have been brought of fome 


ime loſe their 
opinion has 
end of late, 
Yor, V 
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ſpecics, at leaſt, having been diſcovered in a torpid tate, Hirundo. 


1 


Mr Collinſon favoured us with the evidence of three 
gentlemen, eye-witneſſes to numbers of ſand martins 
being drawn out of a cliff on the Rhine, in the month 
of March 1762. And the honourable Daines Bar— 
rington communicated to us the following ſact, on the 
authority of the late lord Bejhaven, That numbers of 
ſwallows have been found in old dry walls, and in 
ſand-hills near his Lordſhip's ſeat in Eaſt Lothian ; 
not once only, but from year to year; and that when 
they were expoſed to the warmth of a fire, they re- 
vived. We hare alſo heard of the ſame annual diſco. 
veries near Morpeth, in Northumberland, but cannot 
ſpeak of them with the ſame aſſurance as the two for- 
mer: neither in the two laſt inſtances are we certain 
of the particular ſpecies. 

«© Other wit neſſes crowd on us to prove the reſi— 
dence of thoſe birds in a torpid (tate during the ſevere 
ſeaſon, 

« Firſt, In the chalky cliffs of Suſſex; as was ſeen 
on the fall of great fragment ſome years ago. 

&« Secondly, In a decayed hollow tree that was cut 
down, near Dolgelli, in Merionethſhire. 

„% "Thirdly, In a cliff near Whitby, Yorkſhire ; 
where, on digging out a fox, whole buſhels of ſwal- 
lows were found in a torpid condition, And, 

« Lagſtly, the reverend Mr Conway, of Sychton, 
Flintſhire, was ſo obliging as to communicate the fol- 
lowing fact: A few years ago, on looking down an 
old lead- mine in that county, he obſerved numbers 
of ſwallows clinging to the timbers of the ſhaft, ſeem- 
ingly aſleep; and on flinging ſome gravel on them, 
they juſt moved, but never attempted to fly or change 
their place: this was between All Saints and Chriſt- 
mas. 

„ Theſe are doubtleſs the lurking places of the 
later hatches, or of thoſe young birds, who are in- 
capable of diſtant migrations. There they continue 
inſenſible and rigid; but like flies may ſometimes be 
reanimated by an unſeaſonable hot day in the midft of 
winter : for very near Chriſtmas a few appeared on the 
mouldiug of a window of Merton college, Oxford, in 
a remarkably warm nook, which prematurely ſet their 
blood in motion, having the ſame effect as laying them 
before the fire at the ſame time of year. Others have 
been known to make this premature appearance; but. 
as ſoon as the cold natural to the ſeaſon returns, they 


withdraw again to their former retreats, 


&« I ſhall conclude with one argument drawn from 


the very late hatches of two ſpecies. 


« On the 23d of October 1767, a martin was ſeen 
in Southwark, flying in and out of his neit: and on 
the 29th of the fame month, four or five ſwallows 
were obſerved hovering round and fettling on the 
county hoſpital at Oxford. As theſe birds muſt have 
been of a late hatch, it 1s highly improbable that. at 
ſo late a ſeaſon of the year, they would attempt, from 
one of our midland counties, a voyage almoſt as far 
as the equator to Senegal or Gorce : we are therefore 
confirmed in our notion, that there is only a partial 
migration of theſe birds; and that the feeble late 
hatches conceal] themſelves in this country. 

© The above are circumſtances we cannot but aſ- 
ſent to, though ſeemingly contradiory to the com- 
mon courſe of nature in regard to other birds. We 

20 U muſt, 
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Hirundo. muſt, therefore, divide our belief relating to theſe otter, the corvorant, and the grebes, ſoon periſh 


two ſo different opinions; and conclude, that one caught under ice, or entangled in nets: and it i; — 


part of the ſwallow- tribe migrate, and that others known, that thoſe animals will continue much lon 
have their winter - quarters near home. If it ſhould under water than any others to whom nature hath . 
be demanded, why ſwallows alone are found in a tor- nied that particular ſtructure of heart neceſſary bet > 
pid ſtate, and not the other many ſpecies of ſoft-billed long reſidence beneath that element. Though entire. 
birds, which likewiſe diſappear about the ſame time? ly ſatisfied in our own mind of the impoſſibility of 
the following reaſon may be aſſigned : theſe relations; yet, deſirous of ſtrengthening . : 
« No birds are ſo much on the wing as ſwallows, nion with ſome better authority, we applied to that 
none fly with ſuch ſwiftneſs and rapidity, none are able anatomiſt, Mr John Hunter; who was ſo oblig. 
obliged to ſuch ſudden and various evolutions in their ing as to inform us, that he had diſſected many ſwal. 
flight, none are at ſuch pains to take their prey, and, lows, but found nothing in them different from other 
we may add, none exert their voice more incefſantly : birds as to*the organs of reſpiration : That all thofs 
all theſe occaſion a vaſt expence of ſtrength and of ſpi- animals which he had diſſected of the claſs that ſleep 
rits, and may give ſuch a texture to the blood as during winter, ſuch as lizards, frogs, &c. had a ver 
other animals cannot experience; and fo diſpoſe, or different conformation as to thoſe organs: That all 
we may ſay neceſſitate, this tribe of birds, or part theſe animals, he believes, do breathe in their torpid 
of them at leaſt, to a repoſe more laſting than that ſtate; and, as far as his experience reaches, he knows 
1 of any others. ä | they do: and that therefore he eſteems it a very wild 
« The third notion is, even at firſt ſight, too a- opinion, that terreſtrial, animals can remain any long 
mazing and unnatural to merit mention, if it was not time under water without drowning.” 
that ſome of the learned have been credulous enough To this reaſoning of Mr Pennant's, however, the 
to deliver for fact, what has the ſtrongeſt appearance following anſwer hath appeared in Kalm's travels in 
of impoſſibility; we mean the relation of ſwallows North America.—* It has been a ſubject of conteſt 
paſſing the winter immerſed under ice, at the bottom among naturaliſts, to determine the winter-retreat of 
of lakes, or lodged beneath the water of the fea at ſwallows. Some think they go to warmer climates 
the foot of rocks. The firſt who broached this opi- when they diſappear in the northern countries: others 
nion, was Olaus Magnus, archbiſhop of Upſal, who ſay, they creep into hollow trees, and holes in clefts 
very gravely informs us, that theſe birds are often of rocks, and lie there all the winter in a torpid ſtate: 
| found in cluſtered maſſes at the bottom of the northern and others affirm, that they make their retreat into 
l lakes, mouth to mouth, wing to wing, foot to foot; water, and revive again in ſpring. The two firſt opi- 
and that they creep down the reeds in autumn, to nions have been proved, and it ſeems have found cre- 
their ſubaqueous retreats : That when old fiſhermen dit; the laſt has been treated as ridiculous, and al- 
diſcover ſuch a maſs, they throw it -into the water moſt as an old woman's tale. Natural hiſtory, as all 
again; but when young inexperienced ones take it, other hiſtories, depends not always upon the intrinlic 
| they will, by thawing the birds at a fire, bring them degree of probability, but upon facts founded on the 
| indeed to the uſe of their wings, which will continue teſtimony of people of noted veracity.—Swallows are 
but a very ſhort time, being owing to a premature and ſeldom ſeen finking down into the water; ſwallows 
forced revival. have not ſuch organs as frogs or lizards, which are 
« That the good archbiſhop did not want eredu- torpid during winter; erg, ſwallows liye not, and 
lity in other inftances, appears from this, that after cannot live, under water. — This way of arguing, I 
having ſtocked the hottoms of the lakes with birds, believe, would carry us, in a great many caſes, too 
he ſtores the clouds with mice, which ſometimes fall far; for, though it is not clear to every one, it may 
in plentiful ſhowers on Norway and the neighbouring , however be true; and lizards and frogs are animals 
countries. of a claſs widely different from that of birds, and mult 
« Some of our own countrymen have given credit therefore of courſe have a different ſtruQure ; hence 
to the ſubmerſion of ſwallows; and Klein patroniſes it is they are claſſed ſeparately. The bear and the 
the doctrine ſtrongly, giving the following hiſtory of marmot are in winter in a torpid ſtate, and have how- 
their manner of retiring, which he received from ſome ever not ſuch organs as lizards and frogs ; and no- 
countrymen and others. They aſſerted, that ſome- body doubts of their being, during ſome time, in the 
times the ſwallows aſſembled in numbers on a reed, till moſt rigid climates, in a torpid ſtate : for the Alpine 
| it broke and ſunk with them to the bottom; and their nations hunt the marmots frequently, by digging their 
q immerſion was preceded by a dirge of a quarter of holes up; and find them fo torpid, that they cut their 
an hour's length : That others would unite in laying throats, without their reviving or giving the lealt ſign 
hold of a ſtraw with their bills, and ſo plunge down of life during the operation; but when the torpid mar- 
in ſociety. Others again would form a large maſs, mot is brought into a warm room, and placed before 
| by clinging together with their feet, and ſo commit the fire, it revives from its lethargy. The queſtion 
= themſelves to the deep. mult therefore be decided by facts ; nor are theſe 
« Such are the relations given by thoſe that are wanting here. Dr Wallerius, the celebrated Swedith 
6 fond of this opinion; and though delivered without chemiſt, informs ns, That he has ſcen, more than 
| exaggeration, muſt provoke a ſmile. They aſſign once, ſwallows aſſembling on a reed, till they were? 
6 
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nct the ſmalleſt reaſon to account for theſe birds be- immerſed and went to the bottom; this being pre” 
ing able to endure ſo long a ſubmerſion without being ceded by a dirge of a quarter of an hour's length. 


ſuffocated, or without decaying, in an element ſo un- He atteſts likewiſe, that he had ſeen a ſwallow _— 


natural to ſo delicate a bird; when we know that the during winter out of a lake with a net, drawn, 4 
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common in northern countries, under the ice; this 
bird was brought into a warm room, revived, fluttered 
about, and ſoon after died. N 6 
« Mr Klein applied to many fermiers generaux of the 
king of Pruſſia's domains, who had great lakes in 
their diſtricts, the fiſhery in them being a part of the 
revenue. In winter the fiſhery thereon is the molt con- 
ſiderable under the ice, with nets ſpreading more than 
200 or 300 fathoms, and they are often wound by 
ſerews and engines on account of their weight. All 
the people que ſt ioned made affidavits upon oath be- 
fore the magiſtrates. Firſt, The mother of the coun- 
teſs Lehndorf ſaid, that ſhe bad ſeen a bundle of ſwal- 
lows brought from the Friſh-Haff, (a lake communi- 
cating with the Baltic at Pillaw), which, when brought 
into 2 moderately warm room, revived and tluttered a- 
bout. Secondly, Count Schileben gave an inſtrument 
on ſtamped paper, importing, that by fiſhing on the 
Jake belonging to his eſtate of Gerdauen in winter, 
he ſaw ſeveral ſwallows caught in the net, one of which 
he took up with his hand, brought it into a warm 
room, where it lay about an hour, when it began to 
tir, and half an hour after it flew about in the room. 
Thirdly, Fermier- general (Amtman ) Witkouſki made 
affidavit, that, in the year 1740, three ſwallows were 
brought up with the net in the great pond at Did- 
lacken; in the year 1741, he got two ſwallows from 
another part of the pond, and took them home (they 
being all caught in his preſence ;) aſter an hour's 
ſpace they revived all in a warm room, fluttered about, 
and died in three hours after. Fourthly, Amtman 
Bonke ſays, that having had the eſtate Kleſkow 1n 
farm, he had ſcen nine ſwallows brought up in the net 
from under the ice, all which he took into a warm 
room, where he diſtin&ly obſerved how they gradual- 
ly revived ; but a few hours after they all died. Ano- 
ther time his people got likewiſe ſome ſwallows in a 
net, but he ordered them to be again thrown into the 
water. Fifthly, Andrew Rutta, a maſter fiſherman at 
Oletſſeo, made affidavit, in 1747, that 22 years ago, 
two ſwallows were taken up by him in a net, under 
the ice, and, being brought into a warm room, they 
flew about.—Sixthly, Jacob Koſiulo, a maſter fiſher- 
man at Stradauen, made affidavit, that, in 1736, he 
brought up in winter, in a net, from under the 
ice of the lake at Raſki, a ſeemingly dead ſwallow, 
which revived in half an hour's time in warm room, 
and he ſaw, in a quarter of an hour after, the bird 
grow weaker, and ſoon after dying. Seventhly, I can 
reckon myſelf among the eye-witneſles of this para- 
doxon of natural hiſtory. In the year 1735, being a 
little boy, I ſaw ſeveral ſwallows brought in winter by 
ſiſuermen, from the river Viltyla, to my father's houſe; 
where two of them were brought into a warm room, 
revived, and flew about. I ſaw them ſeveral times 
<ttling on the warm ſtove (which tbe northern nations 
ave in their rooms); and I recolle& well, that the 
lame forenoon they died, and I had them, when dead, in 
my hand. In the year 1754, after the death of my uncle 
Godefroy Wolf in 1 ; ; 
ciroy Wolt, captain in the Poliſh regiment of foot- 
Pr, being myſelf one of his heirs, I adminifter- 
f 2 2 co-heirs, ſeveral eſtates called the Stare 
/chau, in Poliſh Pruſſia, which my late uncle 


'y . 
armed under the king. In January, the lake of Lyb- 


plirundo. 
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ſhaw, belonging to theſe eſtates, being covered with Hirundo, | 
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ice, I ordered the fiſhermen to fiſh therein, and in my 
preſence ſeveral ſwallows were taken, which the fiſh- 
ermen to fiſh therein, and in my preſence ſeveral ſwal - 
ermen threw in again; but one I took up to myſelf, 
brought it home, which was five miles from thence, and 
it revived, but died about an hour after its reviving. 
« Theſe are facts, atteſted by people of the higheſt 
quality, by ſome in public offices, and by others who, 
tho” of a low rank, however made theſe affidavits upon 
oath, It is impoſhble to ſuppoſe indiſcriminately,. that 
they were prompted, by views of intereſt, to aſſert as a 
fact, a thing which had no truth in it. It is therefore 
highly probable, or rather inconteſtably true, that 
{wallows retire in the northern countries during win— 
ter, into the water, and ſtay there in a torpid ſtate, 
till the return of warmth revives them again in ſpring. 
The queſtion therefore, I believe, ought for the future 
to be thus flated: The ſwallows in Spain, Italy, 
France, and perhaps ſome from England, remove to 
warmer climates; ſome Engliſh ones, and ſome in 


Germany and other mild countries, retire into clefts. 


and holes in rocks, and remain there in a torpid ſtate. 
In the colder northern countries the ſwallows immerſe 
in the ſea, in lakes, and rivers; and remain in a tor- 


pid ſtate, under ice, during winter. There are till. 


ſome objections to this latter aſſertion, which we muſt 
remove, It is ſaid, Why do not rapaciaus fiſh, and 
aquatic quadrupeds and birds, devour theſe ſwallows? 
The anſwer is obvious. Swallows chooſe. only ſuch 
places in the water for their winter-retreat, as are near 
reeds and ruſhes; ſo that finking down there between 
them and their roots, they are by them ſecured againſt 
the rapaciouſneſs of their enemies. But others object, 
Why are not theſe birds caught in ſuch waters as are 
continually harraſſed by nets ? I believe the ſame an- 
ſwer which has been made to the firſt objection will 
ſerve for this likewiſe. Fiſhermen take care to keep 
off with their nets from places filled with reeds and 
ruſhes, for fear of entangling and tearing their net ; 
and thus the fituation of {ſwallows under water, is the 
reaſon that they are ſeldom diſturbed in their ſilent 
winter-retreats, What confirms this opinion ſtill more 
is, that ſwallows were never caught in Pruſſia, accord- 
ing to the above-mentioned affidavits, but with thoſe 
parts of the net which paſſed near to the reeds and 
ruſhes ; and ſometimes the ſwallows were yet faſtened 
with their feet to a reed, when they were drawn up by 
the net. As to the argument taken from their being 
ſo long under water without corruption, I believe, 
there is a real difference between animals ſuffocated in 
water and animals being torpid therein. We have ex- 


amples of things being a long time under water; to 


which we may add the intenſe cold of theſe northern 
regions, which preſerves them. Who wovld have 
thought it, that ſnails and polypes may be diſſected, 
and could reproduce the parts ſevered from their body, 
if it was not a fact? Natural hiſtory ought to be ſtu- 
died as a collection of facts, not as the hiſtory of our 
gueſſes or opinions. Nature varies in an infinite man— 


ner; and Providence has diverſified the inſtin& of ani- 
mals and their ceconomy, and adapted it to the va- 
rious ſeaſons and elimates.“ 


HISPANIOLA, called alſo St DomnixGo, the 
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largeſt 
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largeſt of the Antilles or Caribbee iſlands, extending 
about 420 miles from eaſt to welt, and 120 in breadth 
from north to ſouth ; lying between 1737“ and 20 of 
N. Lat. and between 67* 35 and 74* 15 W. Long. 
The climate his hot, but not reckoned unwholeſome; 
and ſome of the inhabitants are ſaid to arrive at the age 
of 120. It is ſometimes refreſhed by breezes and 
rains; and its ſalubrity is Iikewiſe in a great meaſure 
owing to the beautiful variety of hills and valleys, 
woods and rivers, which every where preſent them- 
ſelves. It is indeed reckoned by far the fineſt and 
molt pleaſant iſland of the Antilles, as being the beſt 
accommodated to all the purpoſes of life when duly 
cultivated. 

This iſland, famous for being the earlieſt ſettlement 
of the Spaniards in the new world, was at firſt in high 
eſtimation for the quantity of gold it ſupplied : this 
wealth diminiſhed with the inhabitants of the country, 
whom they obliged to dig it out of the bowels of the 
earth; and the ſource of it was entirely dried up, 
when they were exterminated, which was quickly done, 
by a ſeries of the moſt ſhocking barbarities that ever 
diſgraced the hiſtory of any nation. Benzoni relates, 
that of two millions of inhabitants, contained in the 
ifland when diſcovered by Columbus in 1492, ſcarce 
153 were alive in 1545. A vehement deſire of open- 
ing again this ſource of wealth inſpired the thought 
of getting {ves from Africa; but, beſides that theſe 
were found unkit for the labours they were deſtined to, 
the multitude of mines, which then began to be 
wrought on the continent, made thoſe of Hiſpaniola 
no longer of any importance. An idea now ſuggeſted 
itſelf, that their nzgroes, which were healthy, ſtrong, 
and patient, might be uſefully employed in huſbandry ; 
and they adopted, through neceſſity, a wiſe reſolu- 
tion, which, had they known their own intereſt, they 
would have embraced by choice, 

The produce of their induſtry was at firſt extremely 
ſmall, becauſe the labourers were few. Charles V. 
who, like molt ſovereigas, preferred his favourites to 
every thing, had granted an exclufive right of the 
ſlave-trade to a Flemiſh nobleman, who made over his 
privilege to the Genoeſe, Thoſe avaricious repubii- 
cans conducted this infamous commerce as all mono- 

olies are conducted; they reſolved to ſell dear, and 
they ſold but few. When time and competition had 
fixed the natural and neceſſary price of ſlaves, the 
number of them increaſed. It may eaſily be imagi- 
ned, that the Spaniards, who had been accuſtomed to 
treat the Indians as beaſts, did not entertain a higher 
opinion of theſe negro Africans, whom they ſubſtitu- 
ted in their place. Degraded (till further in their 
eyes by the price they had paid for them, even reli- 
gion could not reſtrain them from aggravating the 
weight of their ſervitude, It became intolerable, and 
theſe wretched ſlaves made an effort to recover the un- 
alienable rights of mankind. Their attempt proved 
unſucceſsful; but they reaped this benefit from their 
deſpair, that they were afterwards treated with leſs 
inhumanity. 

This moderation (if tyranny cramped by the ap— 
prehenſion of revolt can deſerve that name) was at- 
tended with good conſequences. Cultivation was pur— 
ſued with ſome degree of ſucceſs. Soon after the 
middle of the 16th century, the mother-country drew 
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annually from this colony ten million weight of fu 
a large quantity of wood for dying, tobacco, coca 
caſſia, ginger, cotton, and peltry in abundance, One 
might 1magine, that ſuch favourable beginnings would 
give both the deſire and the means of carrying them 
urther ; but a train of events, more fatal each than 
the other, ruined theſe hopes. 

The firſt misfortune aroſe from the depopulation of 
the iſland. The Spaniſh conqueſts on the continent 
ſhould naturally have contributed to promote the foe- 
ceſs of an iſland, which nature ſeemed to have formed 
to be the centre of that vaſt dominion ariſing around 
it, to be the ſtaple of the different colonies. But it 
fel] dut quite otherwiſe: on a view of the immerſe 
fortunes raifing in Mexico, and other parts, the rich. 
eſt inhabitants of Hiſpaniola began to deſpiſe their ſet- 
tlements, and quitted the true * of riches, which 
is on the ſurface of the earth, to go and ranfack the 
bowels of it for veins of gold, which are quickly ex. 


hauſted. The government endeavoured in vain to put 


a ſtop to this emigration ; the laws were always cither 
artfully cluded, or openly violated. 

The weakneſs, which was 'a necefſary conſequence 
of ſuch a conduct, leaving the coaſts without defence, 
encouraged the enemies of Spain to ravage them, 
Even the capital of this iſland was taken and piliaged 
by that celebrated Engliſh failor, Sir Francis Drake. 
The cruizers of leſs conſequence contented themſelves 
with intercepting veſſels in their paſſage through thoſe 
latitudes, the beſt known at that time of any in the 
new world. To complete theſe misfortunes, the Ca- 
ſtilians themſelves commenced pirates. They zttack- 
ed no ſhips but thoſe of their own nation; which were 
more rich, worſe provided, and worſe defended, than 
any others. The cuſtom they had of fitting out ſhips 
clandeſtinely, in order to procure ſlaves, prevented 
them from being known; and the aſſiſtance they pur- 
chaſed from the ſhips of war, commiſſioned to pro- 
te the trade, inſured to them impunity. 

The foreign trade of the colony was its only reſource 
in this diftreſs; and that was illicit: but as it conti- 
nued to be carried on, notwithſtanding the vigilance 
of the governors, or, perhaps, by their connivance, 
the policy of an exaſperated and ſnort- ſighted court 
exerted itſelf in demoliſhing moſt of the ſea-ports, 
and driving the miſerable inhabitants into the inland 
country. This a& of violence threw them into a flate 
of dejection; which the incurſions and ſettlement of 
the French on the iſland afterwards carried to the ut- 
moſt pitch. The latter, after having made ſome un. 
ſucceſsful attempts to ſettle on the iſland, had part of 
it yielded to them in 1697, and now enjoy by far the 
belt ſhare. 8 

Spain, totally taken up with that vaſt empire which 
ſhe had formed on the continent, uſed no pains to dif- 
She even refuſed to liſten to the 
ſolicitations of her Flemiſh ſubjects, who aon! 
preſſed that they might have permiſſion to clear thole 
fertile lande. Rather than run the riſk of ſeeing = 
carry on a contraband trade on the coaſts, ſhe choic 
to bury in oblivion a ſettlement which had been 0 
conſequence, and was likely to become ſo again. 8 

This colony, which had no longer any e e 
with the mother- country but by a Gngle ſhip, © PE 
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anfiſted, in 1717, of 18410 inhabitants, including 
plexion and character of theſe people differed according 
to the ditlerent proportions of American, European, 
and African blood they had received from that natural 
and tranſient union which reſtores all races and condi— 
tions to the ſame level. Theſe demi - ſavages, plunged 
jn the extreme of ſloth, lived upon fruits and roots, 
dwelt in cottages without furniture, and moſt of them 
without clothes. The few among them, in whom in- 
golence had not totally ſuppreſſed the ſenſe of decency, 
and taſte for the conveniences of life, purchaſed clothes 
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of two hundred ſoldiers, the prieſts, and the govern- 
ment. It does not appear that the company, formed 
at Barcelona in 1757, with excluſive privileges for 
the re- eſtabliſnment of St Domingo, hath as yet made 
any conſiderable progreſs. They ſend out only two 
ſmall veſſels annually, which are freighted back with 
{ix thouſand hides, and ſome other commodities of lit- 
tle value. See ST DominGo, 


HISTORIOGRAPHEKR, a profeſſed hiſtorian, or 


writer of hiſtory. 


. 


ISTORY, in general, ſignifies an account of 
ſome remarkable facts which have happened in 
the world, arranged in the true order in which they 
actually took place, together with the cauſes to which 
they were owing, and the different effects they have 
produced, as far as can be diſcovered. —<The word is 
Greek, 159i 3 and literally denotes a ſearch of . curi- 
ous things, or a deſire of knowing, or even a rehear- 
ſal of things we have ſeen ; being formed from the 
verb leg which properly ſignifies to know a thing by 
having ſcen it. But the idea is now much mere ex- 
tenſive, and is applied to the knowledge of things 
taken from the report of others. The origin is from the 
verb i know; and hence it is, that among the 
ancients ſeveral of their great men were called ph hi- 
ſores, i. e. perſons of various and general knowledge. 
Sometimes, however, the word hiſtory is uſed to 
ſignify a deſcription of things, as well as an account 
of facts, Thus Theophraſtus calls his work, in which 
he has treated of the nature and properties of plants, 
an hiſtory of plants; and we have a treatiſe of Ariſto- 
tle, intitled an -iftory of animals ; and to this day the 
deſcriptions of plants, animals, and minerals, are call- 
ed by the general name of natural hiſtory. 

Dut what chiefly merits the name of hiſtory, and 
what is here conſidered as ſuch, is an account of the 
principal tranſactions of mankind fince the beginning 
of the world ; and which naturally divides itſelf into 
two parts, namely, civil and ecelgſiaſtical. The firſt 
contatus the hiſtory of mankind in their various rela- 
tions to one another, and their behaviour, for their own 
emolument, or that of others, in common life; the 
lecond conſiders them as acting, or pretending to act, 
in obedience to what they believe to be the will of the 
Supreme Being, —Civil hiſtory, therefore, includes an 
account of all the different ftates that have exiſted in 
tae world, and likewiſe of thoſe men who in different 
ges of the world have moſt eminently diſtinguiſhed 
themſelves either for their good or evil actions. This 
laſt part of civil hiſtory is uſually termed Biocrarny, 

iſtory is now conſidered as a very conſiderable 
eee 2 literature: few accompliſhments are 
. = than an accurate knowledge of the hiſto- 

[erent nations; and ſcarce any literary pro- 


Pn; 15 more regarded than a well-written hiſtory 
ot any nation. 
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"7 With regard to the ſtudy of hiſtory, we muſt con- 
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er, Lat all the revolutions which have happened in 


the world, have been owing to two cauſes. 1. The 
connections between the different ſtates exiſting toge- 
ther in the world at the ſame time, or their different 
ſituations with regard to one another; and, 2. The 
different characters of the people who in all ages 
conſtituted theſe ſtates, their different geniuſes and 
diſpolitions, &c. by which they were either prompted 
to undertake ſuch and ſuch actions of themſelves, or 
were eaſily induced to it by others. The perſon who 
would ſtudy hiſtory, therefore, ought in the firſt place 
to make himſelf acquainted with the ſtate of the world 
in general in all different ages; what nations inhabited 
the different parts of it ; what their extent of territory 
was; at what particular time they aroſe, and when 
they declined. He is then to inform himſelf of 
the various events which have happened to each par- 
ticular nation; and, in ſo doing, he will diſcover 
many of the cauſes of thoſe revolutions, which before 
he only knew as facts. Thus, for inſtance, a per- 
ſon may know the Roman hiſtory from the time of 
Romulus, without knowing in the leaſt why the city 
of Rome happened to be Pult at that time. This 
cannot be underſtood without a particular knowledge 
of the former ſtate of Italy, and even of Greece and 
Aſia; ſeeing the origin of the Romans is com- 
monly traced as high as Eneas, one of the heroes 
of Troy. But when all this is done, which indeed 
requires no ſmall labour, the hiſtorian hath yet to 
ſtudy the genius and diſpoſitions of the different na— 
tions, the characters of thoſe who were the principal 
directors of their actions, whether Kings, miniſters, 
generals, or prieſts; and when this is accomplithed, 
he will diſcover the cauſes of thoſe tranſactions in the 
different nations which have given riſe to the great 
revolutions above mentioned: after which, he may 
aſſume the character of one who is perfectly verſed in 
hiſtory. . 

The firſt o7/ine of hiſtory, as it may be called, is 
moſt eaſily obtained by the inſpection of an hiſtorical 
chart; and that ſubjoined to the preſent treatiſe, will 
anſwer the purpoſe as well as any. Along with this 
it will be proper to peruſe a ſhort abridgment of ge- 
neral hiſtory, from the creation of the world to the 
preſent time ; but in this way there have been but 
very few attempts attended with any tolerable ſucceſs. 
The following is collected from reſpectable authori— 
ties, and. may ſerve to help the ideas of the reader on 
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His rox, tho? ſeemingly incapable of any natural] 
diviſion, will yet be found, on a nearer inſpection, to 
reſolve itſelf into the following periods, at each of 
which a great revolution took place, either with re- 

3 gard to the whole world, or a very contiderable part 
— now of it. 1. The creation of man. 2. The flood. 3. 
ive. The beginning of profane hiſtory, 1. e. when all the 
ſabulous relations of heroes, demi-gods, &c. were ex- 

elled from hiſtorical narrations, and men began to 
relate facts with ſome regard to truth and credibility. 
4. The conquelt of Babylon by Cyrus, and the de- 
ſtruction of the Babylonian empire. 5. The reign of 


Alexander the Great, and the overthrow of the Per- 


fian empire. 6. The deſtruction of Carthage by the 
Romans, when the latter had no longer any rival 
capable of oppoſing their deſigns. 7. The reign of 
the emperor Trajan, when the Roman, empire was 
brought to its utmolt extent. 8. The diviſion of the 
empire under Conſtantine. 9. The deſtruction of 
the Weſtern empire by the Heruli, and the ſettlement 
of the different European nations. 10. The riſe of 
Mahomet, and the conqueſts of the Saracens and 
Turks. 11. "The cruſades, and all the ſpace inter- 
vening between that time and the preſent, 

Concerning the number of years which have elapſed 
fince the creation of the world, there have been many 
diſputes. The compilers of the Univerſal Hiſtory de- 
termine it to have taken place in the year 4305 B. C. 
ſo that, according to them, the world is now in the 

Mort. ze. 6085th year of its age. Others think it was created 
count of only 4000 years B. C. ſo that it hath not yet attained 
the creation its Goooth year. Be this as it will, however, the 
the ovly whole account of the creation reſts on the truth of the 
probable Moſaic hiſtory; and which we muſt of neceſſity ac- 
Ks cept, becauſe we can find no other which does not 
either abound with the groſſeſt abſurdities, or lead us 
into abſolute darkneſs, The Chineſe and Egyptian 
pretenſions to antiquity are ſo abſurd and ridiculous, 
that the bare reading muſt be a ſufficient confutation 
of them to every reaſonable perſon. See the articles 
Cnina and EcyyrT, Some hiſtorians and philoſophers 
are inclined to diſcredit the Moſaic accounts, from the 
appearances of volcanoes, and other natural phzno- 
mena : but their objections are by no means ſufficient 
to invalidate the authority of the ſacred writings; not 
to mention that every one of their own ſyſtems is 
liable to inſuperable objections. See the article EarTH. 
It is therefore reaſonable for every perſon to accept of 
the Moſaic account of the creation as truth: but an 
hiſtorian is under an abſolute neceſſity of doing it, be- 
cauſe, without it, he is quite deſtitute of any ſtandard 
or ſcale by which he might reduce the chronology of 
different nations to any agreement ; and, in ſhort, 
without receiving this account as true, it would be in a 
manner impoſlible at this day to write a general hiſtory 
of the world. 
Hiſtory 1. The tranſactions during the firſt period, viz. from 
from the the creation to the flood, are very much unknown, no- 
ereat on to thing indeed being recorded of them but what is to be 
the flood. found in the firſt tix chapters of Geneſis. In general, 
we know, that men were not at that time in a ſavage 
ftate ; they had made ſome progreſs in the arts, had 
invented muſie, and found out the method of working 
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metals, They ſeem alſo to have lived in one vaf co deal 
munity, without any of theſe diviſions into different * . 
tions which have ſince taken place, and which 9 ory 
ly proceeded from the confuſion of languages, The 
molt material part of their hiſtory, however, is hae 
having once begun to tranſgreſs the divine commands 

they proceeded to greater and greater lengths of wic. 
kedneſs, till at Jaſt the Deity thought proper to ſend 

a flood on the earth, which deſtroyed the whole hu. 
man race except eight perſons, viz. Noah and his fa. 
mily. This terrible cataſtrophe happened, accordir 

to the Hebrew copy of the Bible, 1656 years after 

the creation; according to the Samaritan copy, 1307 

For the different conjectures concerning the natural 
cauſes of the flood, fee the article DeLvce, ? 

2. For the hiſtory of the ſecond period we muſt again Fro 0 
have gecourſe to the Scriptures, almoſt as much as for fond, 
that of the firſt, We now find the human race redy. best. 
ced to eight perſons poſſeſſed of nothing but what they of profa 
had ſaved in the ark, and the whole world to be ſlored * 
with animals from thoſe which had been preſerved a. 
long with theſe eight perſons. Ta what country their 
original ſettlement was, no mention is made. The 
ark is ſuppoſed to have reſted on Mount Ararat in Ar. . «, 
menia *; but it is impoſſible to know whether Noah 5... 
and his ſons made any ſtay in the neighbourhood of 
this mountain or not, Certain it is, that, ſome time 
after, the whole or the greateſt part of the human 
race were aſſembled in Babylonia, where they engaged 
in building a tower. This gave offence to the Deity; 
ſo that he puniſhed them by confounding their Jan- 
guage z whence the diviſion of maukind into different 
nations, 

According to a common opinion, Noah when dying 
left the whole world to his ſons, giving Aſia to Shem, 
Africa to Ham, and Europe to Japhet. But this , 
hath not the leaſt foundation in Scripture, By the Naa 
moſt probable accounts, Gomer the ſon of Japhet C 
was the father of the Gomerians or Celtes ; that is, all . 5 
the barbarous nations who inhabited the northern paris 
of Europe under the various names of Gauls, Cim- 
brians, Goths, &c. and who alſo migrated into Spain, 
where they were called Ce/tiberians. From Magog, 
Meſhech, and Tubal, three of Gomer's brethren, pro- 
ceeded the Scythians, Sarmatians, Tartars, and Mo- 
guls. The three other ſons of Japhet, Madai, Ja- 
van, and Tiras, are ſaid to have been the fathers of 
the Medes, the Ionians, Greeks, and Thracians. 

The children of Shem were Elam, Aſhur, Arphaxad, Fu 
Lud, and Aram. The firſt ſettled in Perſia, where 
he was the father of that mighty nation: The deſcen- 
dants of Aſhur peopled Aſſy ria, (now Curdeſtan]: Ar: 
phaxad ſettled in Chaldæa. Lud is ſuppoſed by Jo- 
ſephus to have taken up his reſidence in Lydia; 
though this is much controverted. Aram, with more 
certainty, is thought ta have ſettled in Meſopotamia 
and Syria. z 

The children of Ham were Cuſh, Mizraim, Phut, Fra! 
and Canaan, The firſt is thought to have remain” 
ed in Babylonia, and to have been king of the ſouth- 
eaſtern parts of it afterwards called Xbuze/tan. His 
deſcendants are ſappoſed to have removed into the 
caſtern parts of Arabia; from wheace they by degrees 
migrated into the correſponding part of Africa. The 
ſecond” peopled Egypt, Ethiopia, Cyrenaica, *. 
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E and the reſt of the northern parts of the ſame conti- 
* nent. The place where Phut ſettled is not known : 
but Canaan is univerſally allowed to have ſettled in 
phœnicia; and to have founded thoſe nations who in- 
habited Judæa, and were afterwards exterminated by 

es. 

W d all the countries of the world, at leaſt of the 
caſlern continent, being thus furniſhed with inhabi- 
tants, it is probable that for many years there would 
he few or no quarrels between the different nations. 
The paucity of their numbers, their diſtance from one 
another, and their diverſity of language, would contri- 
pute to keep them from having much communication 
with each other. Hence, according to the different 
circumſtances in which the different tribes were placed, 
ſome would be more civilized, and others more barba- 
rous. In this interval, alſo, the different nations pro- 
bably acquired different characters, which afterwards 
they obſtinately retained, and manifeſted on all occa- 
ſons; hence the propenſity of ſome nations to mo- 
narchy, as the Aſiatics, and the enthuſiaſtic defire of 
the Greeks for liberty and republicaniſm, &c. 
tm The beginning of monarchical government was very 
e king- early; Nimrod, the ſon of Cuſh, having found means to 
zol, make himſelf king of Babylonia. In a ſhort time A- 
. ſhur emigrated from the new kingdom; built Nineveh, 
aſterwards capital of the Aſſyrian empire; and two 
other cities called Rezen and Rehoboth, concerning the 
ſituation of which we are now much in the dark. 
Whether Aſhur at this time ſet up as a king for him- 
ſelf, or whether he held theſe cities as vaſſal to Nim- 
rod, is now unknown, It is probable, however, that 
about the ſame time various kingdoms were founded in 
different parts of the world; and which were great or 
ſmall, according to different circumſtances. 'Thus the 
ſcripture mentions the kings of Egypt, Gerar, Sodom, 
Gomorrah, &c. in the time of Abraham; and we 
may reaſonably ſuppoſe, that theſe kings reigned over 


nations which had exiſted for ſome conſiderable time 
before, 
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I 
an The firſt conſiderable revolution we read of is the 
* migretion of the Iſraelites out of Egypt, and their e- 
of  Nabliſhment in the land of Canaan. For the hiſtory of 
"theſe tranſactions we mult refer to the Old Teſtament, 


K here the reader will ſee that it was attended with the 
£ molt terrible cataſtrophe to the Egyptians, and with 
of the utter extermination of ſome nations, the deſcen- 

dants of Ham, who inhabited Judæa. Whether the 
Jr crerthrow of Pharaoh in the Red Sea could affect the 
* -$yptian nation in ſuch a manner as to deprive them 
5 ot the greateſt part of their former learning, and to 
r- keep them for ſome ages after in a barbarovs Rate, is 
o- dot caſily determined; but unleſs this was the caſe, it 
3 ſeems exceedingly difficult to account for the total ſi- 
3 lence of their records concerning ſuch a remarkable 


erent, and indeed for the general confuſion and uncer- 
, "any in which the early hiſtory of Egypt is involved. 


ut, Fron! be ſettlement of the Jews in the promiſed land of Ca- 
in- nan is ſuppoſed to have happened about 1491 B. C. 
th- rof „r near 200 years aſter this period, we find no ac- 
His recks, Fr of any other nations than thoſe mentioned in 
the "ipture. About 1280 B. C. the Greeks began to 
rees p other nations feel the eſſects of that enterpriſing 
The . martial ſpirit for which they were ſo remarkable, 
by, *® which they had undoubtedly exerciſed upon one 
al 
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another long before. Their ſirſt enterpriſe was an in- Hiſtory. 


vaſion of Colchis (now Mingrelia), for the ſake of the 
golden fleece. Whatever was the nature of this ex- 
pedition, it is probable they ſucceeded in it; and it 
is likewiſe probable, that it was this ſpecimen of the 
riches of Aſia which inclined them ſo much to Abatic 
expeditions ever after. All this time we are totally 
in the dark about the ſtate of Aſia and Africa, except 
in ſo far as can be conjeQtured from Scripture. The 
ancient empires of Babylon, Aſſyria, and Perſia, pro- 
bably ſtill continued in the former continent, and 
Egypt and Ethiopia ſeem to have been conſiderable 
kingdoms in the latter. 

About 1184 years B. C. the Greeks again diſtin- 
guiſhed themſelves by their expedition againſt Troy, a 
city of Phrygia Minor; which they plundered and 
burnt, maſſacring the inhabitants with the moſt unre- 
lenting cruelty. /Eneas, a Trojan prince, eſcaped- with 
{ome followers into Italy, where he became the remote 
founder of the Roman empire. At this time Greece 
was divided into a number of ſmall principalities, moſt 
of which ſeem to have been in ſubjection to Agamem- 
non king of Mycene. In the reign of Atreus, the fa- 
ther of this Agamemnon, the Heraclidz, or deſcen- 
dants of Hercules, who bad been formerly baniſhed by 
Euriſthens, were again obliged to leave this country. 
Under their champion Hyllus, they claimed the king- 
dom of Mycenæ as their right, pretending that it be- 
longed to their great anceftor Hercules, who was un- 
jullfy deprived of it by Euryſtheus *. The contro- 
verſy was decided by ſingle combat; but Hyllus being 
killed, they departed as had been before agreed, under 
a promiſe of not making any attempt to return for 50 
years. About the time of the Trojan war alſo, we find 
the Lydians, Myſians, and ſome other nations of A- 
ſia Minor, firſt mentioned in hiſtory. The names of the 
Greek ſtates mentioned during this uncertain period 


are, I. Sicyon. 2. Leleg. 3. Meſſina, 4. Athens. 
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5. Crete. 6. Argos. 7. Sparta, 8. Pelaſgia. 
9. Theſſaly. 10. Attica. 11. Phocis. 12. Locris, 
13. Ozela. 14. Corinth. 15. Eleuſina. 16. Elis. 


17. Pilus. 18. Arcadia. 19. Egina. 20. Ithaca, 
21. Cephalone. 22. Phthia. 23. Phocidia. 24. E- 
phyra. 25. Eolia. 26. Thebes. 27. Caliſta, 28. E- 
tolia. 29. Doloppa. 30. Oechalia. 31. Mycenæ. 
32. Eubaa. 33. Mynia. 34. Doris. 35. Phera. 
36. Iola. 37. Trachina. 38. Thraſprocia. 39. Myr- 
midonia. 40. Salamine. 41. Scyros. 42. Hype- 
ria or Melite, 43. The Vulcanian ifles. 44. Mega- 
ra. 45. Epirus. 46. Achaia, 47. The iſles of the 
Egean Sea. Concerning many of theſe, we know 
nothing beſides their names; the molt remarkable par- 
ticulars concerning the reſt may be found under their 
reſpective articles, 12 
About 1048 B. C. the kingdom of Judza under Of the 
king David approached its utmoſt extent of power. In Jeus. 
its moſt flouriſhing condition, however, it never was 
remarkable for the largeneſs of its territory. In this 
reſpect it ſcarce exceeded the kingdom of Scotland 
though, according to the accounts given in Scripture, 
the magnificence of Solomon was ſuperior to that of 
the molt potent monarchs on earth. This extraordi- 
nary wealth was owing partly to the ſpoils amaſſed by 
king David in his conqueſts over his various enemies, 
and partly to the commerce with the Eaſt _ 
whic 


Of the Sy- 
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which Solomon had eſtabliſned. Of this commerce he 
owed his ſhare to the friendſhip of Hiram king of 
Tyre, a city of Phcenicia, whoſe inhabitants were 
now the molt famed for commerce and ſkill in mari— 
time affairs of any in the whole world. 

After the death of Solomon, which happened about 
975 B. C. the Jewiſh empire began to decline, and 
ſoon after many powerſul ſtates aroſe in different parts 
of the world. The diſpoſition of mankind in general 
ſeems now to have taken a new turn, not eaſily ac- 
counted for. In former times, whatever wars might 
have taken place between neighbouring nations, we 
have no account of any extenſive empire in the whole 
world, or that any prince undertook to reduce far di- 
ſtant nations to his ſubjection. The empire of Egypt 
indeed is ſaid to have been extended immenſely to the 
eaſt, even before the days of Seſoſtris. Of this coun- 
try, however, our accounts are ſo imperfect, that 
ſcarce any thing can be concluded from them. But 
now, as it were all at once, we find almoſt every nation 
aiming at univerſal monarchy, and refuſing to ſet any 
5 whatever to its ambition. The firſt ſhock 
given to the Jewiſh grandeur was the diviſion of the 
kingdom into two through the imprudence of Reho- 
boam: This rendered it more eaſily a prey to Shiſhak 
king of Egypt; who five years after came and pillaged 
Jernſalem, and all the fortified cities of the kingdom 
of Judah. The commerce to the Ealt Indies was now 
diſcontinued, and conſequently the ſources of wealth 
in a great meaſure ſtopped ; and this, added to the 
perpetual wars between the kings of Iſrael and Ju- 
dah, contributed to that remarkable and ſpeedy decline 
which is now ſo eaſily to be obſerved in the Jewiſh af- 
fairs. 

Whether this king Shiſhak was the Seſoftris of pro- 
fane writers or not, his expedition againſt Jeruſalem as 
recorded in Scripture ſeems very much to reſemble the 
deſultory_conqueits aſcribed to Seſoſtris. His infan- 
try is ſaid to have been innumerable, compoſed of 
different African nations; and his cavalry 60,000, with 
1200 chariots; which agrees pretty well with the migh- 
ty armament aſcribed to Seſoſtris, and of which an ac- 
count is given under the article Ever, n 2. There 
indeed his cavalry are ſaid to have been only 24, ooo; 
but the number of his chariots are increaſed to 27,000; 
which laſt may not unreaſonably be reckoned an exag- 
geration, and theſe ſupernumerary chariots may have 
been only cavalry : but, unleſs we allow Seſoſtris to be 
the ſame with Shiſhak, it ſeems impoſſible to fix on 
any other king of Egypt that can be ſuppoſed to 
have undertaken this expedition in the days of Solo- 
mon. 

Though the Jews obtained a temporary deliverance 
from Shiſhak, they were quickly after attacked by 
new enemies. In 941 B. C. one Zerah, an Ethio- 
pian, invaded Judza with an army of a million of in— 
fantry and 3oo chariots ; but was defeated with great 
ſlaugbter by Aſa king of Judah, who engaged him 
with an army of 580,000 men. About this time alſo 
we find the Syrians grown a conſiderable people, and 
bitter enemies both to the kings of Iſrael and Judah; 
aiming in fact at the conqueſt of both nations. Their 
kingdom commenced in the days of David, under Ha- 
dadezer, whoſe capital was Zobah, and who probably 
wus at laſt obliged to become David's tributary, after 
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having been defeated by him in ſeveral enga 3 
Before the death of David, however, one 8 Nom 
it ſeems had rebelled againſt Hadadezer, having found J 
means to make himſelf maſter of Damaſcus, erected 
there a new kingdom, which ſoon became very power. 
ful. The Syrian princes being thus in the neighbour. 
hood of the two rival ſtates of Iſracl and Judah (whoſe 
capitals were Samaria and Jeruſalem), found it an 
ealy matter to weaken them both, by pretending to 
aſſiſt the one againſt the other; but a detail of the 
tranſactions between the Jews and Syrians is only to 
be found in the Old Tettament, to which we refer, 
In 740 B. C. however, the Syrian empire was totaily 
deſtroyed by Tiglath Pileſer king of Aſſyria; as was 
alſo the kingdom oi Samaria by Shalmaneſer his ſuc. 
ceſſor, in 721. The people were either maſſacred, 
or carried into captivity into Media, Perſia, and the 
countries about the Caſpian ſea. 
While the nations of the eaſt were thng deſtroyin Of the 
each other, the foundations of very formidable em. Weben 
pires were laid in the weſt, which in proceſs of time 
were to ſwallow up almoſt all the eaſtern ones. In 
Africa, Carthage was founded by a.Tyrian colony, 
about 869 B. C. according to thoſe who aſcribe the 
higheſt antiquity to that city; but, according to others, 
it was founded only in 769 or-770 B. C. In Europe 
a very conſiderable revolution took place about goo 
B. C. The Heraclidz, whom we have formerly {cen 
expelled from Greece by Atreus the father of Agamem- 
non, after ſeveral unſucceſsful attempts, at laſt con- 
quered the whole Peloponneſus. From this time the 
Grecian ſtates became more civilized, and their hi- 
ſtory becomes leſs obſcure. The inſtitution, or rather 
the revival and continuance, of the Olympic games, in 
776 B. C. alſo greatly facilitated the writing not only 
of their hiftory, but that of other nations; for as each 
Olympiad confiited of four years, the chronology of 
every important event became indubitably fixed by re- 
ferring it to ſuch and ſuch an Olympiad. In 748 B. C. 
or the laſt year of the ſeventh Olympiad, the foun- 
dations of the city of. Rome were laid by Romulus; 
and, 43 years after, the Spartan ſtate was new mo- 
delled, and received from Lycurgus thoſe laws, by ob- 
ſerving of which it afterwards arrived at ſuch a pitch 
of ſplendor. i6 
3. With the beginning of the 28th Olympiad, or 568 ue 
B. C. commences the third general period above men- * 
tioned, when profane hiſtory becomes ſomewhat more t 
clear, and the relations concerning the different na- gn 
tions may be depended upon with ſome degree of cer. rol 
tainty. The general ſtate of the world was at that 
time as follows. —The northern parts of Europe were 
either thinly inhabited, or filled with unknown and 
barbarous nations, the anceſtors of thoſe who after- 
wards deſtroyed the Roman empire. France and 
Spain were inhabited by the Gomerians or Celtes. 
Italy was divided into a number of petty ſtates art. 
ſing partly from Gauliſh, and partly from Grecian 
colonies; among which the Romans had already be- 
come formidable. They were governed by their king 
Servius Tullius; had increaſed their city by the de- 
molition of Alba Longa, and the removal of its inha- 
bitants to Rome; and had enlarged their dom1n100s 
by ſeveral cities taken from their neighbours, Greece 
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which the Athenians and Spartans, being the moſt 
remarkable, were rivals to each other. The former 
had, about 599 B. C. received an excellent legiſlation 
from Solon, and were enriching themſelves by navi- 
tion and commerce: the latter were become for- 
midable by the martial inflitutions of Lycurgus; and, 


haring conquered Meſſina, and added its territory to. 


their own, were juſtly efteemed the moſt powerful 
people in Greece. The other ſtates of moſt conſide- 
ration were Coriath, Thebes, Argos, and Arcadia.— 
In Alia great revolutions had taken place. The an- 
cient kingdom of Aſſyria was deſtroyed by the Medes 
and Babylonians, its capital city Nineveh utterly 
ruined, and the greateſt part of its inhabitants carried 
to Babylon, Nay, the very materials of which it was 
huilt were carried off, to adorn and give ſtrength to 
that ſtately metropolis, which was then undoubtedly 
the firſt city in the world. Nebuchadnezzar, a wiſe 
and valiant prince, now fat on the throne of Babylon, 
By him the kingdom of Judza was totally overthrown 
in 587 B. C. Three years before this, he had taken and 
razed the city of Tyre, and overrun all the kingdom 
of Egypt. He is even {aid by Joſephus to have con- 
quered Spain, and reigned there nine years, after which 
he abandoned it to the Carthaginians; but this ſeems 
by no means probable. The extent of the Babylonian 
empire is not certainly known: but, from what is re- 
corded of it, we may conclude, that it was not at all 
inferior even in this reſpe& to any that ever exifted ; 
as the Scripture tells us it was ſuperior in wealth to 
any of the ſucceeding ones, We know that it com- 
prehended Phœnicia, Paleſtine, Syria, Babylonia, 
Media, and Perſia, and not improbably India alſo; 
and from a conſideration of this vaſt extent of terri- 
tory, and the riches with which every one of theſe 
countries abounded, we may form ſome idea of the 
wealth and power of this monarch. When we con- 
ider alſo, that the whole ſtrength of this mighty em- 
pire was employed in beautifying the metropolis, we 
cannot look upon the wonders of that city as related 
by Herodotus to be at all incredible. See BasyLon ; 
and ARCHITECTURE, ne 13. As to what paſſed in 
the republic of Carthage about this time, we are quite 
in the dark ; there being a chaſm in its hiſtory for no 
leſs than zoo years. 

4. The fourth general period of hiſtory, namely, from 
the end of the fabulous times to the conqueſt of Ba- 
bylon by Cyrus, is very ſhort, including no more than 
31 years. This ſudden revolution was occaſioned by 
the miſconduct of Evil-merodach Nebuchadnezzar's 
lon, even in his father's life-time. For having, in a 
great hunting match on occaſion of his marriage, en- 
tered the country of the Medes, and ſome of his 
r up at the ſame time to relieve the gar- 
103 in thoſe places, he joined them to thoſe already 
with him, and without the leaſt provocation began to 
plunder and lay waſte the neighbouring country. This 
Produced an immediate revolt, which quickly extended 
Wer all Media and Perſia, The Medes, headed by 
1 ages and his ſon Cyaxares, drove back Evil-mero- 
rr: and his party with great laughter; nor doth it 
3 that they were afterwards reduced even by 

uchadnezzar himſelf. The new empire continued 


7 to {ot nr rength; and at laſt Cyrus, Aſtyagcs's 
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grandſon, a prince of great prudence and valour, be- 
ing made generaliſſimo of the Median and Perſian 
forces, took Babylon itſelf, in the year 538 B. C. as 
related under the article BABVYLON. 


During this period the Romans increaſed in power Of the 
under the wiſe adminiſtration of their king Servius Romans, 


Tullius, who, though a pacific prince, rendered his 
people more formidable by a peace of 20 years than 
his predeceſſors had done by all their victories. 
Greeks, even at this early period, began to interfere 
with the Perſians, on account of the Ionians or Gre— 
cian colonies in Aſia Minor. Theſe had been ſub— 
dued by Crafus king of Lydia about the year 562, 
the time of Nebuchadnezzar's death. Whether the 
Lydians had been ſubdued by the Babyloniſh monarch 
or not, is not now to be aſcertained ; though it is 
very probable that they were either in ſubjection to 
him, or greatly awed by his power, as before his 
death nothing conſiderable was undertaken by them. 
It is indeed probable, that during the inſanity of Nebu- 
chadnezar, ſpoken of by Daniel, the affairs of his king- 
dom would fall into confuſion ; and many of thoſe prin- 
ces whom he formerly retained in ſubjection would ſet up 


for themſelves. Certain it is, however, that if the Baby- - 


lonians did not regard Crœſus as their ſubject, they 
looked upon him to be a very faithful ally; inſomuch 
that they celebrated an annual feaſt in commemoration 
of a victory obtained by him over the Scythians. Af- 
ter the death of Nebuchadnezzar, Crœſus ſubdued 
_ nations in Afia Minor, and among the reſt 
the Ionians, as already related. 'They were, however, 
greatly attached to his government ; for though they 
paid him tribute, and were obliged to furniſh him with 
ſome forces in time of war, they were yet free from 
all kind of oppreſſion. When Cyrus therefore was 
proceeding in his conqueſts of different parts of the 
Babyloniſh empire, before he proceeded to attack the 
capital, the Tonians refuſed to ſubmit to him, though 
he offered them very advantageous terms. But ſoon 
after, Crœſus himſelf being defeated and taken pri- 
ſoner, the Tonians ſent ambaſſadors to Cyrus, offering 
to ſubmit on the terms which had formerly been pro- 
poſed. Theſe terms were now refuſed ; and the Io- 
nians, being determined to reſiſt, applied to the Spar- 
tans for aid. Though the Spartans at that time 
could not be prevailed upon to give their countrymen 
any aſſiſtance, they ſent ambaſſadors to Cyrus with a 
threatening meſſage ; to which he returned a contemp- 
tuous anſwer, and then forced the Ionians to ſubmit 
at diſcretion, five years before the taking of Babylon. 
Thus commenced the hatred between the Greeks and 
Perſians; and thus we ſee, that in the two firit great 
monarchies the' ſeeds of their deſtruction were ſown 
even before the monarchies themſelves were eſtabliſhed. 
For while Nebuchadnezzar was railing the Babyloniſh 
empire to its utmoſt height, his ſon was deſtroying 
what his father built up; and at the very time when 
Cyrus was eſtabliſhing the Perſian monarchy, by his 
ill-timed ſeverity to the Greeks he made that warlike 
people his enemies, whom his ſucceſſors were by no 
means able to reſiſt, and who would probably have 
overcome Cyrus himſelf, had they united in order to 
attack him. The tranſactions of Africa during this 
period are almoſt entirely unknown ; though we can- 
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not doubt that the Carthaginians enriched themſelves The year 403 B. C. proved remarkable for the re. Civil 
by means of their commerce, which enabled them af- volt of Cyrus againſt his brother Artaxerxes Mnemon, Hiſt, 
5 terwards to attain ſuch a conſiderable ſhare of power. in which, through his own raſhneſs, he miſcarried, and 
Fifth gene- 5. Cyrus having now become maſter of all the eaſt, Joſt his life at the battle of Cunaxa in the province of 
neral pe- the Aſiatic affairs continued for ſome time in a ſtate Babylon. Ten thouſand Greek mercenaries, who ſerved her 
1 riod. Hiſto- of tranquillity. The Jews obtained leave to return to in his army, made their way back into Greece, tho' Kiel. 
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Te - _ their own country, rebuild their temple, and again ſurrounded on all ſides by the enemy, and in the heart 
byloniane, eſtabliſh their worſhip, of all which an account is given of a hoſtile country. In this retreat they were com. 

1 Egyptians, in the ſacred writings, though undoubtedly they muſt manded by Xenophon, who has received the higheſt 
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have been in a ſtate of dependance on the Perſians 


from that time forward. Cambyſes the ſucceſſor of C- 


rus added Egypt to his empire, which had either not 
ſubmitted to Cyrus, or revolted ſoon after his death. 
He intended alſo to have ſubdued the Carthaginians 
but as the Phœnicians refuſed to ſupply him with 
ſhips to fight againſt their own countrymen, he was 
obliged to lay this deſign aſide. 

In 517 B. C. the Babylonians finding themſelves 
grievoully oppreſſed by their Perfian maſters, reſolved 
to ſhake off the yoke, and ſet up for themſelves. For 
this purpoſe, they took care to ſtore their city with all 
manner of proviſions ; and when Darius Hyftaſpes, then 
king of Perſia, advanced againſt them, they took the 
molt barbarous method that can be imagined of pre- 
venting an unneceſſary conſumption of thoſe provi- 
fions, which they had ſo carefully amaſſed. Having 
collected all the women, old men, and children, into 
one place, they ftrangled them without diſtinction, 
whether wives, fathers, mothers, brothers, or ſiſters; 
every one being allowed to ſave only the wife he liked 
beſt, and a maid ſervant to do the work of the houſe. 
This cruel policy did not avail them: their city was 
taken by treachery (for it was impoſſible to take it 
by force); after which the king cauſed the walls of 
it to be beat down from 200 to 50 cubits height, 
that their ſtrength might no longer give encourage- 
ment to the inhabitants to revolt. Darius then turned 
his arms againſt the Scythians; but finding that ex- 
pedition turn out both tedious and unprofitable, he 
directed his courſe eaſtward, and reduced all the coun- 
try as far as the river Indus. In the mean time, 
the Ionians revolted; and being aſſiſted by the 
Greeks, a war commenced between the two na- 
tions, which was not thoroughly extinguiſhed but by 
the deſtruction of the Perfian empire in 330 B. C. 
The Ionians, however, were for this time obliged to 
ſubmit, after a war of fix years; and were treated with 
great ſeverity by the Perſians. The conqueſt of Greece 
itſelf was then projected: but the expeditions for that 
purpoſe ended moſt unfortunately for the Perſians, and 
encouraged the Greeks to make repriſals on them, in 
which they ſucceeded according to their utmoſt wiſhes ; 
and had it only been poſſible for them to have agreed 
among themſelves, the downfal of the Perſian empire 
would have happened much ſooner than it did. See 
ATHENS, SPARTA, MaceDoN, and Persra. 

In 459 B. C. the Egyptians made an attempt to 
recover their liberty, but were reduced after a war of 
ſix years. In 413 B. C. they revolted a ſecond time: 
and being aſſiſted by the Sidonians, drew upon the 
latter that terrible deſtruction foretold by the pro- 
phets; while they themſelves were ſo thoroughly 
humbled, that they never after made any attempt to 
recover their liberty. 6 


two years after the death of Epaminondas reduced to 


praiſes on account of his conduct and military fil} in 
bringing it to a happy concluſion. Two years after, 
the invaſions of Ageſilaus king of Sparta threatened 
the Perſian empire with total deſtruction; from which 
however it was relieved by his being recalled in order 
to defend his own country againſt the other Grecian 
ſtates; and after this the Perſian affairs continued in x 
more proſperous way till the time of Alexander, 10 
During all this time, the volatile and giddy temper Hie 
of the Greeks, together with their enthuſiaſtic deſire be 6: 
of romantic exploits, were preparing fetters for them- 
ſelves, which indeed feemed to be abſolutely neceſſary 
to prevent them from deſtroying one another. A zeal 
for liberty was what they all pretended ; but on every 
occaſion it appeared that this love of liberty was only a 
deſire of dominion. No ſtate in Greece could bear to 
ſee another equal to itſelf; and hence their perpetual 
conteſts for pre-eminence, which could not but weaken 
the whole body, and render them an eaſy prey to an 
ambitious and politic prince, who was capable of ta- 
king advantage of thoſe diviſions. Being all equally 
impatient of reſtraint they never could bear to ſubmit 
to any regular government; and hence their determi- 
nations were nothing but the deciſions of a mere mob, 
of which they had afterwards almoſt conſtantly reaſon 
to repent. Hence alſo their baſe treatment of thoſe 
eminent men whom they ought moſt to have honoured, 
as Miltiades, Ariſtides, Themiſtocles, Alcibiades, So- 
crates, Phocion, &c. The various tranſactions be- 
tween the Grecian ſtates, though they make a very 
conſiderable figure in particular hiſtory, make none at 
all in a A ſketch of the hiſtory of the world. We 
ſhall therefore only obſerve, that in 404 B. C. the A- 
thenian power was in a manner totally broken by the 
taking of their city by the Spartans. In 370, that of 
the Spartans received a ſevere check from the Thebans 
at the battle of Leuctra; and, eight years after, was 
ſtill further reduced by the battle of Mantinea, Epa- 
minondas, the great enemy of the Spartans, was kill- 
ed ; but this only proved a more ſpeedy means of ſub- 
Jogating all the ſtates to a foreign, and at that time 
deſpicable, power. The Macedonians, a barbarous na- 
tion, lying to the north of the ſtates of Greece, were, 


exander, 


the loweſt ebb by the Illyrians, another nation of bar- 
barians in the neighbourhood. The king of Macedon 
being killed in an engagement, Philip, his 3 
departed from Thebes, where he had ſtudied the art 0 
war under Epaminondas, in order to take poſſeſſion 0 
his kingdom. Being a man of great prudence and pe. 
licy, he quickly ſettled his own affairs ; vanquiſhed the 
Illyrians; and, being no ſtranger to the weakened ſitua- 
tion of Greece, began almoſt immediately to meditate 
the conqueſt of it. The particulars of this enterpr'?” 


are related under the article MaceDox ; here it 4 = 
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exander, 


ecient to take notice, that by firſt attacking thoſe he 
ſure he could overcome, by corrupting thoſe whom 
he thought it dangerous to attack, by ſometimes pre- 
tending to aſſiſt one ſtate and ſometimes another, and 
by impoſing upon all as beſt ſerved his turn, he at 
laſt put it out of the power of the Greeks to make 


any refiſtance, at leaſt ſuch as could keep him from 


a;ning his end. In 338 B. C. he procured himſelf 
do be elected general of the Amphictyons, or council 
of the Grecian ſtates, under pretence of ſettling ſome 
troubles at that time in Greece ; but having once ob- 
tained liberty to enter that country with an army, he 
quickly convinced the States that they muſt all ſubmit 
to his will. He was oppoſed by the Athenians and 
Thebans ; but the inteſtine wars of Greece had cut off 
all her great men, and no general was now to be found 
capable of oppoſing Philip with ſucceſs. 

The king of Macedon, being now maſter of all 


| Greece, projected the conqueſt of Afia, To this he 


was encouraged by the ill ſucceſs which had attended 
the Perſians in their expeditions againſt Greece, the 
ſucceſſes of the Greeks in their invaſions, and the re- 
treat of the ten thouſand under Xenophon. All theſe 
events ſhewed the weakneſs of the Perſians, their vaſt 
inferiority to the Greeks in military ſkill, and how ea- 
fily their empire might be overthrown by a proper u- 
nion among the ſtates, 


qcſt.of Philip was preparing to enter upon his grand deſign, 


when he was murdered by fome aſſaſſins. His ſon A- 
lexander was poſſeſſed of every quality neceſſary for 
the execution of ſo great a plan; and his impetuoſity 
of temper made him execute it with a rapidity un- 
heard of either before or ſince. It muſt be confeſſed, 
indeed, that the Perſian empire was now ripe for de- 
ſtruction, and could not in all probability have with- 
ſtood an enemy much leſs powerful than Alexander. 
The Afiatics have in all ages been much inferior to the 
European nations in valour and military ſkill. They 
were now ſunk in luxury and effeminacy ; and what 
was worſe, they ſeem at this period to have been ſeized 
with that infatuation and diſtraction of counſels which 
ſcarce ever fails to be a forerunner of the deſtruction 
of any nation, The Perſian miniſters perſuaded their 
lovereign to reject the prudent advice that was given 
him, of diftrefling Alexander by laying waſte the coun- 
try, and thus forcing him to return for want of provi- 
lions. Nay, they even prevented him from engaging the 
enemy in the moſt proper manner, by dividing his for- 
ces; and perſuaded him to put Charidemus the Athe- 
mau to death, who had promiſed, with 100,000 men, of 
whom one third were mercenaries, to drive the Greeks 
out of Afia, In ſhort, Alexander met with only two 
checks in his Perſian expedition. The one was from 


the city of Tyre, which for ſeven months reſiſted his 
utmoſt efforts; the other was from Memnon the Rho- 


Gian, who had undertaken to invade Macedonia. The 
firſt of theſe obſtacles Alexander at laſt got over, and 
treated the governor and inhabitants with the utmoſt 
cruelty, The other was ſcarce felt ; for Memnon died 
after reducing ſome of the Grecian iſlands, and Da- 
rius had no other general capable of conduQting the 
undertaking, The power of the Perſian empire was 
totally broke by the victory gained over Darius at Ar- 


ela mn 331 B. C. and next year a total end was 5 


1 


it by the murder of the king by Beſſus one of his ſub- 


jets. 
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The ambition of Alexander was not to be ſatisfied 2 


with the poſſeſſion of the kingdom of Perſia, or in- His — 


deed of any other on earth. Nothin 


On 


8 leſs then the to- queſt of o- 


tal ſubjection of the world itſelf ſeemed ſufficient to ther na- 
him; and therefore he was now prompted to invade tions. 


every country of which he could only learn the name, 
whether it had belonged to the Perſians or not. In 
conſequence of this diſpoſition, he invaded and reduced 
Hyrcania, BaQtria, Sogdia, and all that vaſt tract of 
country now called Bukharia. At laſt, having entered 
India, he reduced all the nations to the river Hypha- 
{is, one of the branches of the Indus. But when he 
would have proceeded farther, and extended his con- 
queſts quite to the eaſtern extremities of Aſia, his 
troops poſitively refuſed to follow him farther, and he 
was conſtrained to return. In 323, this mighty con- 
queror died of a fever; without baving time to ſettle 
the affairs of his vaſt extended empire, or even to name 
his ſucceſſor, 


While the Grecian empire thus ſuddenly ſprung up Hiſtory of 
in the eaſt, the rival ſtates of Rome and Carthage were the Ro- 
making conſiderable advances in the weſt. The Ro- mans. 


mans were eſtabliſhing their empire on the moſt ſolid 
foundations; to which their particular ſituation natu- 
rally contributed. Being originally little better than a 
parcel of lawleſs banditti, they were deſpiſed and hated 
by the neighbouring ſtates. This ſoon produced wars; 
in which, at firſt from accidental circumſtances, and af- 
terwards from their ſuperior valour and conduct, the 
Romans proved almoſt conſtantly victorious. The jea- 
louſies which prevailed among the Italian ſtates, and 
their ignorance of their true intereſt, prevented them 
from combining againſt that aſpiring nation, and cruſh- 
ing it in its infancy, which they might eaſily have 
done ; while in the mean time the Romans, being kept 
in a ſtate of continual warfare, became at laſt ſuch ex- 
pert ſoldiers, that no other ſtate on earth could reſiſt 
them. During the time of their kings they had made 
a very conſiderable figure among the Italian nations; 
but after their expulſion, and the commeneement of 
the republic, their conqueſts became much more rapid 
and extenſive. In 501 B. C. they ſubdued the Sa- 
bines ; eight years after, the Latins; and in 399 the 
city of Veii, the ſtrongeſt in Italy excepting Rome it- 
ſelf, was taken after a fiege of ten years. Bur in the 
midſt of their ſucteſſes a ſudden irruption of the Gauls 
had almoſt put an end to their power and nation at 
once. The city was burnt to the ground in 383 B.C. 
and the capitol on the point of being ſurprized, when 


the Gauls, who were climbing up the walls in the night, 


were accidentally diſcovered and repulſed *. In a ſhort 
time Rome was rebuilt with much greater ſplendor 
than before, but now a general revolt and combina- 
tion of the nations formerly ſubdued took place. 'The 
Romans, however, ſtill got the better of their ene- 
mies ; but, even at the time of the celebrated Camil- 
lus's death, which happened about 352 B. C. their 
territories ſcarce extended fix or ſeven leagues from 
the capital. The republic from the _—_— was 
agitated by thoſe diſſenſions which at laſt proved its 
ruin, The people had been divided by Romulus into 
two elaſſes, namely Patricians and Plebeians, anſwer- 


20 X 2 ing 


© See Rome. 
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Civil ing to our nobility and commonal:y. Between theſe 
Hiſtory. two bodies were perpetual jealoufies and contentions z 
which retarded the progreſs of the Roman conquelts, 
and revived the hopes of the nations they had conquer- 
ed. The tribunes of the people were perpetually op- 
poſing the conſuls and military tribunes. The ſenate 
had often recourſe to a dictator endowed with abſolute 
power ; and then the valour and experience of the Ro- 
man troops made them victorious: but the return of 
domeſtic ſeditions gave the ſubjugated nations an 
opportunity of ſhaking of the yoke. Thus had 
the Romans continued for near 400 years, running 
the ſame round of wars with the ſame enemies, and 
reaping very little advantage from their conqueſts, till 
at laſt matters were compounded by chooſing one of the 
conſuls from among the plebeians; and from this time 
chicfly we may date the proſperity of Rome, ſo that 
by the time that Alexander the Great died they were 
held in conſiderable eftimation among foreign na- 
2 tions. 

Of the Car- The Carthaginians in the mean time continued to 
thagivins, enrich themſelves by commerce; but, being leſs con- 
| and of Sin verſant in milit fairs, were by no means equal to 

ally. verſant in military a , y qual t 
1 the Romans in power, though they excelled them in 
wealth. A new ſtate, however, makes its appearance 
during this period; which may be ſaid to have taught 
the Carthaginians the art of war, and by bringing 
them into the neighbourbood of the Romans proved 
the firſt ſource of contention between theſe two power- 
— ful nations. This was the iſland of Sicily. At what 
time people were firſt ſettled on it, is not now to 
be aſcertained, The firſt inhabitants we read of were 
called Sicani, Siculi, Læſtrigones, &c. but of theſe 
we know little or nothing. fo the ſecond year of the 
ſeventeenth Olympiad, or 710 B. C. ſome Greek co- 
lonies are ſaid to have arrived on the iſland, and in a 
ſhort time founded ſeveral cities, of which Syracuſe 
was the chief, The Syracuſans at laſt ſubdued the 
original inhabitants; though it doth not appear that 
the latter were ever well affected to their government, 
and therefore were on all occaſions ready to revolt. 
"The firſt conſiderable prince, or (as he is called by the 
Greeks) tyrant of Syracuſe, was Gelon, who obtained 
the ſovereignty about the year 483 B. C. At what 
time the Carthaginians firſt carried their arms into Si- 
1 cily, is not certainly known; only we are aſſured, that 
1 they poſſeſſed ſome part of the iſland as early as 505 
B. C. For in the time of the firſt conſuls, the Ro- 
mans and Carthaginians entered into a treaty chiefly in 
| regard to matters of navigation and commerce; by 
it which it was ſtipulated, that the Romans who ſhould 
7 touch at Sardinia, or that part of Sicily which belong- 
ed to Carthage, ſhould be received there in the ſame 
manner as the Carthaginians themſelves. Whence it 
appears, that the dominion of Carthage already extend- 
ed over Sardinia and part of Sicily: but in 28 years 
after, they had been totally driven out by Gelon ; 
which probably was the firſt exploit performed by him. 
This appears from his ſpeech to the Athenian and 
Spartan ambaſſadors who defired his aſſiſtance againſt 
the forces of Xerxes king of Perſia, The Carthagi- 
nians made many attempts to regain their poſſeſſions in 
this iſland, which occaſioned long and bloody wars be- 
tween them and the Greeks, as related under the ar- 
ticles CARTHAGE and S1ciLy, This iſland alſo proved 
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the ſcene of much ſlaughter and bloodſhed in 9 
of the Greeks with —9 another *, Before — — — 
323 B. C. however, the Carthaginians had made them. "a: 
ſelves maſters of a very conſiderable part of the iſland: and * 
from whence all the power of the Greeks could not 
diſlodge them. It is proper alſo to obſerve, that af. 
ter the deſtruction of Tyre by Alexander the Great 
almoſt all the commerce in the weſtern part of the 
world fell to the ſhare of the Carthaginians. Whether 
they had at this time made any ſettlements in Spain, is 
not known, It is certainggthat they traded to that 
country for the ſake of the ſilver, in which it was very 
rich; as they probably alſo did to Britain, for the tin 
with which it abounded. 16 
6. The beginning of the ſixth period preſents us with dh ps 
a ſtate of the world entirely different from the fore- 1, 7 
going. We now behold all the eaſtern part of the Mad 
world, from the confines of Italy to the river Indus, nin en- 
and beyond it, newly united into one vaſt empire, and bit. 
at the ſame time ready to fall to pieces for want of a 
proper head ; the weſtern world filled with fierce and 
lavage nations, whom the rival republics of Carthage 
and Rome were preparing to enſlave as faſt as they 
could, The firſt remarkable events took place in the 
Macedonian empire.— Alexander, as already obſerved, 
had not diftintly named any ſucceſſor ; but he had 
left behind him a victorious, and, we may ſay, invin- 
cible army, commanded by moſt expert officers, all of 
them ambitious of ſupreme authority. It is not to be 
ſuppoſed that peace could long be preſerved in ſuch a 
ſituat ion. For a number of years, indeed, nothing was 
to be ſeen or heard of but the moſt horrid ſlaughters, 
and wickedneſs of every kind; until at Jaſt the mother, 
wives, childen, brothers, and even ſiſters, of Alexander 
were cut off; not one of the family of that great con- 
queror being left alive. When matters were a little 
ſettled, four new empires, each of them of no ſmall 
extent, had ariſen out of the empire of Alexander, 
Caſſander, the ſon of Antipater, had Macedonia, and 
all Greece; Antigonus, Aſia-Minor; Seleucus had 
Babylon, and the eaſtern provinces ; and Ptolemy 
Lagus, Egypt, and the weſtern ones. One of theſe 
empires, however, quickly fell; Antigonus being 
defeated and killed by Seleucus and Lyſimachus at 
the battle of Ipſus, in 301 BC. The greatelt part of 
his dominions then ſell to Seleucus : but ſeveral pro- 
vinces took the opportunity of theſe contutions to 
ſhake off the Macedonian yoke altogether; and thus 
were formed the kingdoms of Pontus, Bithynia, Per. 
gamus, Armenia, and Cappadocia, The two moſt 
powerful and permanent empires, however, were 
thoſe of Syria founded by Seleucus, and Egypt by 
Ptolemy Lagus. The kings of Macedon, though 
they did not preſerve the fame authority over the 
Grecian ſtates that Alexander, Antipater, and Caſſan- 
der, had done, yet effectually prevented them _ 
thoſe outrages upon one another, for which they ha 
formerly been ſo remarkable. Indeed, it is ſomewhat 
difficult tp determine, whether their condition Ns 
better or worſe than before they were conquered by 
Philip; ſince, though they were now prevented from | 


deſtroying one another, they were moſt grievouſly op- 

preſſed by the Macedonian tyrants. Jo. 
While the eaſtern parts of the world were thus 

luged with blood, and the ſucceſſors 


of Alexander 
were 
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5 * & to pieces the empire which he had eſta- 
—_— — and Carthaginians proceeded in 
their attempts to enſlave the nations of the weſt, The 
Romans, ever engaged in war, conquered one city and 
nate after another, till, about the year 253 B C. they 
had made themſelves maſters of almoſt the whole of 
Italy, During all this time they had met only with 
a ſingle check in their conqueſts ; and that was the 
jo vaflon of Pyrrhus, King of Epirus. That ambitious 
and fickle prince had projected the conquelt of Italy, 
which he fancied would be an eaſy matter. Accord- 
ingly, in 271 B. C. he entered that country, and 
maintained a war with the Romans for fx years; till 
at laſt, being utterly defeated by Curius Dentatus, he 
was obliged to return. 

The Romans had no ſooner made themſelves maſters 
of Italy, than they wanted only a pretence to carry 
their arms out of it; and this pretence was ſoon found 
out, Being invited into Sicily to afüſt the Mamer- 
tines — Hiero king of Syracuſe and the Car- 
thaginians, they immediately commenced a war with 
the latter, which continued with the utmoſt fury for 
23 years. The war ended greatly to the diſadvantage 
of the Carthaginians, chiefly owing to the bad con- 
duct of their generals; none of whom, Hamilcar 
Barcas alone excepted, ſeem to have been poſ- 
ſeſſed of any degree of military fill; and the (tate 
had ſuffered too many misfortunes before he en- 
tered upon the command, for him or any other 
to retrieve it at that time. The conſequence of 


this war was the entire loſs of Sicily to the Car- 


thaginians; and ſoon after, the Romans ſeized on the 
iſland of Sardinia, 

Hamilcar perceiving that there was now no alter- 
native, but that in a ſhort time either Carthage muſt 
conquer Rome, or Rome would conquer Carthage, 
bethought himſelf of a method by which his country 
might become equal to that haughty republic. This. 
was by reducing all Spain, in which the Carthaginians 
had already conſiderable poſſeſſions, and from the 
mines of which they drew great advantages. He 
had, therefore, no ſooner finiſhed the war with the 
mercenaries, which ſucceeded that with the Romans, 
than he ſet about the conqueſt of Spain. This, how- 
ever, he did not live to accompliſh, thongh he made 
great progreſs in it. His ſon Aſdrubal continued the 


war with ſucceſs; till at laſt, the Romans, jealous of 


his progreſs, perſuaded him to enter into a treaty with 
them, by which he engaged himſelf to-make the river 
Iberus the boundary of his conqueſts. This treaty 
probably was never ratified by the ſenate of Carthage; 
nor, though it had, would it have been regarded by 
Hannibal, who ſucceeded Aſdrubal in the command, 
and bad ſworn perpetual enmity with the Romans. 
The tranſactions of the ſecond Punic war are perhaps. 
the moſt remarkable which the hiſtory of the world 
can afford. Certain it is, that nothing can ſhew more 
clearly the ſlight foundations upon which the greateſt 
empires are built. We now ſee the Romans, the na- 
tion moſt remarkable for their military ſkill in the 
whole world, and who, for more than 500 years, had 
conſtantly victorious, unable to reſiſt the efforts 
r 3 man. At the ſame time we ſee this man, 

"gn evidently the firſt general in the world, loſt 

cly for want of a flight ſupport. In former times, 


mutual wars and inteſtine diviſions. 


. 


the republic of Carthage ſupplied her generals in Si- 
cily with hundreds of thouſands, though their enter- 
prizes were almoſt conſtantly A r but now 
Hannibal, the conqueror of Italy, was obliged to 
abandon his deſign, merely for want of 20 or 30, ooo 
men. That degeneracy and infatuation, which never 
fails to overwhelin a falling nation, or rather which is 
the cauſe of its fall, had now infected the counſels of 
Carthage, and the ſupplies were denied. Neither was 
Carthage the only infatuated nation at this time. 
Hannibal, whoſe prudence never forſook him either 
in proſperity or adverſity, in the height of his good 
fortune had concluded an alliance with Philip king of 
Macedon. Had that prince ſent an army to the aſ- 
ſiſtance of the Carthaginians in Italy immediately 
aſter the battle of Cannæ, there can be no doubt but 
the Romans would have been forced to accept of that 


*, 
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peace which they ſo haughtily refuſed ; and indeed, + gee Car- 
this offer of peace in the midit of ſo much ſucceſs, is !hage, no 
an inſtance of moderation which perhaps does more 128. 


honour to the Carthaginian general, than all the mili- 
tary exploits he performed. Philip, however, could 
not be rouſed from his indolence, nor ſee that his own 
ruin was connected with that of Carthage. The Ro- 
mans had now made themſelves maſters of Sicily: after 
which they recalled Marcellus, with his viRtorious 
army, to be employed againſt Hannibal; and the 
conſcquence at laſt was, that the Caithaginian armies, 
unſupported in Italy, could not conquer it, but were 
recalled into Africa, which the Romans had invaded. 
The ſouthern nations ſeem to have been as blind to 
their own intereſt as the northern ones. They ought 
to have ſeen, that it was neceſſary for them to preſerve 
Carthage from being deſtroyed; but, inſtead of this, 
Maſiniſſa king of Numidia allied with the Romans, 


and by lis means Hannibal was overcome at the 


battle of Zama, * which finiſhed the ſecond Punic war, See Zane 


in 188 BC. 


The event of the ſecond Punic war determined the of 


fate of almoſt all the other nations in the world. All 
this time, indeed, the empires of Egypt, Syria, and 
Greece, had been promoting their own ruin 
The Syrian 
empire was now governed by Antiochus the Great, 
who ſeems to have had little right to ſuch a title. 
His. empire, though diminiſhed by the defection of 
the Parthians, was ſlill very powerful; and to him 
Hannibal applied, after he was obliged to leave 
his country, as related under CARTHAGE, n“ 152. 
Antiochus, however, had not ſufficient judgment 
to ſee the neceſſity of following that great man's 
advice; nor would the Carthaginians be prevailed 
upon to contribute their aſſiſtance againſt the nation 
which was ſoon to deſtroy thera without any provo- 
cation, The pretence for war on the part of the Ro- 
mans was, that Antiochus would not declare his 
Greek ſubjects in Aſia to be free and independent 
ſtates; a requiſition which neither the Romans nor 
any other nation had a right to make. The event of 
all was, that Antiochus was every-where defeated, 
and forced to conclude a peace upon very diſadvanta- 
geous terms. | 
In Europe, matters went on 1 
ſtates of Greece, weary of the tyranny of the Mace- 
donians, entered into a reſolution of recovering their 
liberties. 


28 
Egypt 


and Syria, 


2 
n the ſame way; the of W 4 
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Civil liberties. For this purpoſe was framed the Achzan 
Hiſtory. League f; but, as they could not —_ among them- 
+ See Greece ſelves, they at laſt came to the imprudent determination 
| of calling in the Romans, to defend them againſt _ 
king of Macedon, This produced a war, in whic 
the Romans were vicoriouss The Macedonians, 
however, were ſtill formidable; and, as the intention 
of the Romans to enſlave the whole world could no 
longer be doubted, Perſeus, the ſucceſſor of Philip, re- 
newed the war. Through his own cowardice he loft 
a deciſive engagement, and with it his kingdom, which 
10 ſobmitted to the Romans in 167 B. C. 
Deſtructon Macedon being thus conquered, the next ſtep was 
of Carthage utterly to exterminate the Carthaginians; whoſe re- 
and Co- public, notwithſtanding the many diſaſters that bad 
rin. Hefallen it, was till formidable. It is true, the Car- 
thaginians were giving no offence; nay, they even 
made the moſt abject ſubmiſſions to the republic of 
Rome: but all was not ſufficient. War was declared 
a third time againſt that unfortunate ſtate ; there was 
now no Hannibal to command their armies, and the 
city was utterly deſtroyed 146 B. C. The ſame year 
the Romans put an end to the liberties they had pre- 
tended to grant the cities of Greece, by the entire de- 
R ſtruction of CoxinTH. See that article. 
Hiſtory of After the death of Antiochus the Great, the af- 
Egypt, Sy- fairs of Syria and Egypt went on from bad to worſe. 
ria, and The degenerate princes which filled the thrones of 
Joes.  thole empires, regarding only their own pleaſures, 
either ſpent their time in oppreſſing their ſub- 
jects, or in attempting to deprive each other of their 
dominions, by which means they became a more eaſy 
prey to the Romans. So far indeed were they from 
taking any means to ſecure themſelves againſt the o- 
vergrown power of that republic, that the kings both 
of Syria and Egypt ſometimes applied to the Romans 
as protectors. Their downfal, however, did not hap- 
pen within the period of which we now treat. — The 
only other tranſaRion which makes any conſiderable 
figure in the Syrian empire, is the oppreſſion of the 
Jews by Antiochus Epiphanes. After their return 
from the Babyloniſh captivity, they continued in ſub- 
jection to the Perſians till the time of Alexander. 
From that time they were ſubje& to the kings of 
Egypt or Syria, as the fortune of either happened to 
prevail. Egypt being reduced to a low ebb by Anti- 
ochus Epiphanes, the Jews fel] under his dominion, 
and being ſeverely treated by him, imprudently ſhew- 
ed ſome ſigus of joy on a report of his death. This 
brought him againſt them with a powerful army ; and 
in 170 B. C. he took Jeruſalem by ftorm, commit- 
ting the moſt horrid cruelties on the inhabitants, in- 
ſomuch that they were obliged to hide themſelves in 
caverns and in holes of rocks to avoid his fury. Their 
religion was totally aboliſhed, their temple profaned, 
and an image of Jupiter Olympius ſet up on the al- 
tar of burnt-offerings ; which profanation is thought 
to be the absmination of deſolation mentioned by the 
prophet Daniel, This revolution, however, was of 
no long continuance. In 167 B. C. Mattathias re- 
ſtored the true worſhip in moſt of the cities of Judea; 
and, in 165, the temple was purified, and the worſhip 
there reſtored by Judas Maccabzus. This was follow- 
ed by a long ſeries of wars between the Syrians and 
Jews, in which the latter were almoſt always victori- 


o 


vec, sed 


ous; and before theſe wars were finiſhed, the 9 
tion of Carthage happened, which puts an — me - 
ſixth general period formerly mentioned. — — 
7 The beginning of the ſeventh period 
with a view of the ruins of the Greek empire in th rims 
declining ſtates of Syria and Egypt; both of them neral ly 
much circumſcribed in bounds. The empire of 8 ria l the 
at firſt comprehended all Afia to the river Indus * _ 
beyond it; but in 312 B. C. moſt of the Indian pro. 
vinces were by Seleucus ceded to one Sandrocottus, or 
Androcottus, a native, who in return gave him 500 
elephants. Of the empire of Sandrocottus we know 
nothing farther than that he ſubdued all the countries 
between the Indus and the Ganges; ſo that from this 
time we may reckon the greateſt part of India inde. 
pendent on the Syro- Macedonian princes. In 2 50 
B. C. however, the empire ſuſtained a much greater 
loſs by the revolt of the- Parthians and Bactrians from 
Antiochus Theus. The former could not be ſubdued; 
and as they held in ſubjection to them the viſt tract 
which now goes under the name of Perſia, we mult 
look upon their defection as an irreparable loſs. Whe⸗ 
ther any part of their country was afterwards recover- 
ed by the kings of Egypt or Syria, is not very certain; 
nor is it of much conſequence, fince we are aſſured 
that in the beginning of the ſeventh period, i. e. 146 
B. C. the Greek empires of Syria and Egypt were 
reduced by the loſs of India, Perſia, Armenia, Pon- 
tus, Bitbynia, Cappadocia, Pergamus, &c. The 
general ſtate of the world in 146 B. C. therefore was 
as follows. In Afia were the empires of India, Par- 
thia, and Syria, with the leſſer ſtates of Armenia, 
Pontus, &c. above-mentioned ; to which we muſt add 
that of Arabia, which, during the ſixth period, had 
rown into ſome conſequence, and had maintained its 
independency from the days of Iſhmael the ſon of 
Abraham. In Africa were the kingdoms of Egypt 
and Ethiopia ; the Carthaginian territories, now ſub- 
je to the Romans; and the kingdoms of Numidia, 
Mauritania, and Getulia, ready to be ſwallowed up 
by the ſame ambitious and inſatiable power, now that 
Carthage was deſtroyed, which ſerved as a barrier a- 
— it. To the ſouth lay ſome unknown and bar- 
arovs nations, ſecure by reaſon of their ſituation and 
inſignificance, rather than their ſtrength, or diſtance 
from Rome. In Europe we find none to oppoſe the 
progreſs of the Roman arms, except the Gauls, Ger- 
mans, and ſome Spaniſh nations. Theſe were brave 
indeed; but, through want of military {kill, incapable 
of contending with ſuch maſters in the art of war as 
the Romans then were. 5: 
The Spaniards had indeed been ſubdued by Scipio mw 
Africanus in the time of the ſecond Punic war: but, * 
in 155 B. C. they revolted; and, under the conduct 
of one Viriathus, formerly a robber, beld out for 3 
long time againſt all the armies the Romans could ſend 
into Spain. Him the Conſul Cæpio cauſed to be 
murdered about 138 B. C. becauſe he found it impoſ- 
Gble to reduce him by force. The city of Numantia 
defied the whole Roman power for ſix years longer; 
till at laſt, by dint of treachery, numbers, and perle- 
verance, it was not taken, but the inhabitants, 
reduced to extremity by famine, ſet fire to their 
houſes, and periſhed in the flames, or killed one ano, 
ther, ſo that not one remained to grace the triumph 
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Ariſtobulus, 


the conqueror; and this for the preſent quieted the 


viltory- yeſt of the Spaniards. —About the ſame time Attalus, 


king of Pergamus, left by will the Roman people heirs 
to all his goods 3 upon which they immediately ſeized 
on his kingdom as part of thoſe goods, and reduced it 
to a Roman province, under the name of Ajia Proper. 
Thus they continued to enlarge their dominions on 
every ſide, without the leaſt regard to juſtice, to the 
means they employed, or to the miſeries they brought 
upon the conquered people. In 122 B. C. the Bale- 
aric iſlands, now called Majorca, Minorca, and Ivica, 
were ſubdued, and the inhabitants exterminated; and, 
ſoon after, ſeveral of the nations beyond the Alps 
were obliged to ſubmit. ; 

In Africa the crimes of Jugurtha ſoon gave this 
ambitious republic an opportunity of conquering: the 
kingdoms of Numidia and Mavritania : and indeed 
this is almoſt the only war in which we find the Ro- 
mans engaged, where their pretenſions had the leaſt 
colour of juſtice ; though in no caſe whatever could a 
nation ſhew more degeneracy than the Romans did on 
this occaſion. The particulars of this war are re- 
lated under the articles Numip1a and Rome, The 
event of it was the total reduction of the former about 
the year 105 B. C. but Mauritania and Getulia pre- 
{crved their liberty for ſome time longer. 

In the eaſt, the empire of Syria continued daily to de- 
cline; by which means the Jews not only had an op- 
portunity of recovering their liberty, but even of be- 
coming as powerful, or at leaſt of extending their do- 
minions as far, as in the days of David and Solomon. 
This declining empire was ſtill farther reduced by the 
civil diſſenſions between the two brothers Antiochus 
Grypus and Antiochus Cyzicenus; during which the 
cities of Tyre, Sidon, Ptolemais, and Gaza, declared 
themſelves independent, and in other cities tyrants 
ſtarted up who refuſed allegiance to any foreign power. 
This happened about 100 B. C.; and 17 years after, 


the whole was reduced by Tigranes, king of Arme- 


ma. On his defeat by the Romans, the latter redu- 
ced Syria to a province of their empire. The king- 
dom of Armenia itſelf, with thoſe of Pontus, Cappa- 
docia, and Bithynia, ſoon ſhared the ſame fate ; Pon- 
tus, the moſt powerful of them all, being ſubdued a- 
bout 64 B. C.—The kingdom of Judea alſo was re- 
duced under the ſame power much about this time. 
This late owed the loſs of its liberty to the ſame 
cauſe that had ruined ſeveral others, namely, calling 

inthe Romans as arbitrators between two contendin 
parties, The two ſons of Alexander Jannæus ( Hyr- 
canus and Ariſtobulus): contended for the kingdom. 
us, being defeated by the party of Hyrca- 
nus, applied to the Romans. Pompey the Great, 
who aged as ultimate judge 1n this affair,” decided it 
againſt Ariſtobulus, but at the ſame time deprived 
Iyrcanus of all power as a king; not allowing him 
even to aſſume the regal title, or to extend his terri- 
1 beyond the ancient bordere of Judæa. To ſuch 
NN did Pompey carry this laſt article, that he 
—_ him to give up all thoſe cities in Ccloſyria 
for re _— had been gained by his predeceſ- 
ea - 5 Anne: to the newly acquired Roman 
M4. the Romans became maſters of all the eaſtern 
: 01 the world, from the Mediterranean ſea to the 
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borders of Parthia. In the weſt, however, the Gauls 
were ſtill at liberty, and the Spaniſh nations bore the 
Roman yoke with great impatience, The Gauls in- 
felted the territories of the republic by their frequent 
incurſions, which were ſometimes wy terrible ; and tho? 


ſeveral attempts had been made to ſubdue them, they 


always proved inſufficient till the time of Julius Cæſar. 
By him they were totally reduced, from the river 
Rhine to the Pyrenæan mountains, and many of their 
nations almoſt exterminated. He carried his arms 
alſo into Germany and the ſouthern parts of Bri- 
tain ;z but in neither of theſe parts did he make any 
permanent conqueſts. The civil wars between him 
and Pompey gave him an opportunity of ſeizing on 
the kingdom of Mauritania and thoſe parts of Numi- 
dia which had been allowed to retain their liberty. 
The kingdom of Egypt alone remained, and to this 
nothing belonged except the country properly ſo call- 
ed. Cyrenaica was bequeathed by will to the Romans 
about 58 B. C.; and about the ſame time the iſland of 
Cyprus was ſeized by them without any pretence, ex- 
cept a deſire of poſſeſſing the treaſures of the king, — 
The kingdom of Egypt continued for ſome time long- 
er at liberty ; which in ſome meaſure muſt be aſcribed 
to the internal diſſenſions of the republic, but more 
eſpecially to the amours of Pompey, Julius Cæſar, 
and Marc Antony, with the famous Cleopatra queen 
of Egypt. The battle of Actium, however, deter- 
mined the fate of Antony, Cleopatra, and Egypt it- 


ſelf ; which laſt was reduced to a Roman province, a- 
bout 9 B. C. 
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While the Romans thus employed all means to re- Origin and 


duce the world to their obedience, they were ma- 
king one another feel the ſame miſeries at home, which 


progreſs of 
the civil 
wars in 


they inflicted upon other nations abroad. The firſt Rome. 


civil diſſenſions took their riſe at the ſiege of Numan- 
tia in Spain. We have already obſerved, that this ſmall 
city reſiſted the whole power of the Romans for fix 
years. Once they gave them a moſt terrible and ſhame- 
ful defeat, wherein 30, ooo Romans fled before 4000 
Numantines. Twenty thouſand were killed in the 
battle, and the remaining ten thouſand ſo ſhut up, 
that there was no poſſibility of. eſcaping. In this ex- 
tremity they were obliged to negotiate with the ene- 
my, and a peace was concluded upon the followin 
terms : 1. That the Numantines ſhould ſuffer the Ro- 
mans toretire unmoleſted; and, 2. That Numantia ſhould 
maintain its independence, and be reckoned among 
the Roman: allies. —The Roman ſenate, with an inju- 
ſtice and ingratitude hardly to be matched, broke this 
treaty, and in return ordered the commander of their 
army to be delivered up to the Numantines : but they 
refuſed to accept of him, unleſs his army was deliver- 
ed along with him; upon which the war was renew- 
ed, and ended as already related. The fate of Nu- 
mantia, however, was ſoon revenged. Tiberius Sem- 
pronius Gracchus, brother-in-law to Scipio Africanus 
the ſecond, had been a chief promoter of the peace 
with the Numantines already mentioned, and of con- 
ſequence had been in danger of being delivered up to 
them along with the commander in chief. This diſ- 
race he never forgot; and, in order to revenge him- 
ie!f, undertook the cauſe of the Plebeians againſt the 
Patricians, by whom the former were greatly oppreſ- 
ſed. He began with reviving an old 3 which had 


enacted 
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ved advantageous to the few nations of the w 
ſtil] retained their liberty. That outrageous 


conqueſt, which had ſo long marked the Roman cha. 


Civil enacted that no Roman citizen ſhould poſſeſs more than 
Hiſtory. 500 acres of land. The overplus he deſigned to diſ- 
tribute among thoſe who had no lands, and to reim- 
burſe the rich out of the public treaſury. This law 
met with great oppoſition, bred many tumults, and 
at laſt ended in the death of Gracchus and the perſe- 
cution of his friends, ſeveral hundreds of whom were 
put to cruel deaths without any form of Jaw. 

The diſturbances did not ceaſe with the death of 
Gracchus. New conteſts enſued on account of the 
Sempronian law, and the giving to the Italian allies 
the privilege of Roman citizens, This laſt not only 
produced great commotions in the city, but occaſioned 
a general revolt of the ſtates of Italy againſt the re- 
public of Rome. This rebellion was not quelled with- 
vut the utmoſt difficulty : and in the mean time, the 
city was deluged with blood by the contending 
factions of Sylla and Marius; the former of whom 
ſided with the patricians, and the latter with the ple- 
beians. Theſe diſturbances ended in the perpetual dic- 
tatorſhip of Sylla, about 80 B. C. 

From this time we may date the loſs of the Roman 
liberty; for though Sylla reſigned his ditatorſhip two 
years after, the ſucceeding conteſts between Cæſar and 
Pompey proved equally fatal to the republic. Theſe 
conteſts were decided by the battle of Pharſalia, by 
which Cæſar became in effect maſter of the empire in 
43 B. C. Without loſs of time, he then croſſed over 
into Africa; totally defeated the republican army 
in that continent; and, by redncing the country 
of Mauritania to a Roman province, completed the 
Roman conqueſts in theſe parts. His victory over the 
ſons of Pompey at Munda 4o B. C. ſecured him from 
any further apprehenfions of a rival. Being there- 
fore ſole maſter of the Roman empire, and having all 
the power of it at his command, he projected the greateſt 
ſchemes ; tending, according to ſome, not leſs to the 
happineſs than to the glory of his country : when he 
was aſſaſſinated in the 3 in the 56th year of 
his age, and 39 B. C, | 

Without inveſtigating the political juſtice of this 
action, or the motives of the perpetrators ; it is im- 
poſſible not to regret the death of this great man, 
when we contemplate his virtues, and the deſigns 
which he is ſaid to have formed: (See Rome.) Nor 
is it poſſible to juſtify, from ingratitude at leaſt, even 
the moſt virtuous of the conſpirators, when we conſi- 
der the obligations under which they lay to him. And 
as to the meaſure itſelf, even in the view of expedien- 
Cy, it ſeems to be generally condemned. In fact, from 
the tranſactions which had long preceded, as well as 
thoſe which immediately followed, the murder of Cz- 
far, it is evident, that Rome was incapable of pre- 
ſerving its liberty any longer, and that the people had 
become unfit for being free. The efforts of Brutus and 
Caſſius were therefore unſucceſsful, and ended in their 
own deſtruction and that of great numbers of their 
followers in the battles of Philippi. The defeat of the 

republicans was followed by numberleſs diſturbances, 

murders, proſcriptions, &c. till at laſt Octavianus, ha- 

38 ving cut off all who had the courage to oppoſe him, 

Octavianus and finally got the better of his rivals by the victory 

puts an end at Adium, put an end to the republic in the year 
to the re- 27 B. C. 


ublic. þ . 
F The deſtruction of the Roman commonwealth pro- 


racter, now in a great meaſure ceaſed; becauſe the 
was now another way of ſatisfying the deſires of and. 
tious men, namely, by courting the favour of the — 
peror. After the final reduction of the Spaniards, there 
fore, and the conqueſt of the countries of Mæſia Pan. 
nonia, and ſome others adjacent to the Roman terr;. 
tories, and which in a manner ſeemed naturally to be. 
long to them, the empire enjoyed for ſome time a pro- 
found peace. 

The only remarkable tranſactions which took place 
during the remainder of the period of which we treat were 
the conqueſt of Britain by Claudius and Agricola, and 
the deſtruction of Jeruſalem by Veſpaſian and Titus, 
The war with the Jews began A. D. 67; and was oc. 
caſioned by their obltiondy claiming the city of Cæ- 
ſarea, which the Romans had added to the province of 
Syria. It ended in 73, with the moſt terrible defruc. 
tion of their city and nation; fince which time they 
have never been able to aſſemble as a diſtinct people, 
The ſouthern parts of Britain were totally ſubdued by 
Agricola about ten years after. 

In the 98th year of the Chriſtian æra, Trajan was 
created emperor of Rome ; and being a man of great 
valour and experience in war, carried the Roman con- 
queſts to their utmoſt extent. Having conquered the 
Dacians, a German nation beyond the Danube, and 
who had of late been very troubleſome, he turned 
his arms eaſtward; reduced all Meſopotamia, Chal- 
dæa, Aſſyria; and having taken Cteſiphon, the capi- 
tal of the Parthian empire, appointed them a king, 
which he thought would be a proper method of keep- 
ing that En people in ſubjection. After this, he 
propoſed to return to Italy, but died by the way; and 
with his reign the ſeventh general period abovemen- 
tioned is concluded, 

8. The beginning of the eighth period preſents vs Peg 


with a view of one vaſt empire, in which almoſt all the _ 
„ ſtated 
comprehended the beſt part of Britain, all Spain, 1 


nations of the world were ſwallowed up. This empire 


France, the Netherlands, Italy, part of Germany, E- 
ypt, Barbary, Bildulgerid, Turky in Europe, Tur- 
y in Alia, and Perſia, The ſtate of India at this 

time is unknown. The Chineſe lived in a remote part 

of the world, unheard of and unmoleſted by the weſtern 
nations who ſtruggled for the empire of the world. 

The northern parts of Europe and Aſia were filled 

with barbarous nations, already formidable to the Ro- 

mans, and who were ſoon to become more ſo. The 
vaſt empire of the Romans, however, had no ſooner 
attained its utmoſt degree of power, than, like others 
before it, it began to decline, The provinces of Ba- 
bylonia, Meſopotamia, and Aſſy ria, almolt inſtantly 
revolted, and were abandoned by Adrian the ſucceſſor 
of Trajan in the empire. The Parthians having reco” 

vered their liberty, continued to be very formidable e- 

nemics, and the barbarians of the northern parts of L- 

rope continued to increaſe in ſtrength; while the 17 

mans, weakened by inteſtine diviſions, became daily lels 

able to reſiſt them. At different times, however, ſome 
warlike emperors aroſe, who put a ſtop to the ner” 

ſions of theſe barbarians ; and about the year 215, 
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P cel fans, who had Jon been ſubject to them. This revo- 
ory xiſory- lution proved of little advantage to the Romans. 'The 
Perſians were enemies ſtill more troubleſome than the 
Parthians had been; and though often defeated, they 
ill continued to infeſt the empire on the eaſt, as the 
arlarous nations of Europe did on the north. In 
260, the defeat and captivity of the emperor Val-rian 
by the Perſians, with the diſturbances which followed, 
threatened the empire with utter deſtruction. Thirty 
tyrants ſeized the government at once, and the barba- 
rians pouring in on all ſides in prodigious numbers ra- 
raged almoſt all the provinces of the empire. By the 
vigorous conduct of Claudius, Aurelian, Tacitus, Pro- 
bus, and Carus, the empire was reſtored to its former 
Julre; but as the barbarians were only repulſed, and 
never thoroughly ſubdued, this proved only a'tempo- 
rary relief. What was worſe, the Roman ſoldiers, 
grown impatient of reftraint, commonly murdered 
thoſe emperors who attempted to revive among them 
the ancient military diſcipline which alone could en- 
ſure the victory over their enemies. Under Diocleſian, 
the diſorders were ſo great, that though the govern- 
ment was held by two perſons, they found themſelves 
unable to bear the weight of it, and therefore took 
other two partners in the empire. Thus was the Ro- 
man empire divided into four parts; which by all hi- 
ſtorians is ſaid to have been productive of the greateſt 
miſchiefs. As each of the four ſovereigns would have 
as many officers both civil and military, and the ſame 
number of forces that had been maintained by the 
ſtate when governed only by one emperor, the people 
were not able to pay the ſums neceſſary for ſupporting 
them. Hence the taxes and impoſts were increaſed be- 
yond meaſure, the inhabitants in ſeveral provinces re- 
duced to beggary, therland left untilled for want of 
hands, &c, An end was put to theſe evils when the 
empire was again united under Conſtantine the Great ; 
i but in 320 a mortal blow was given to it by remo- 

$ Feight ving the imperial ſeat to Byzantium, now Conftanti- 
e a_ nople, and making it equal to Rome, The introduc- 
e * tion and eſtabliſhment of Chriſtianity, already corrup- 
as ted with the groſſeſt ſuperſtitions, proved alſo a moſt 
grievous detriment to the empire. Inſtead of that fe- 
rocious and obſtinate valour in which the Romans bad 
ſo long been accuſtomed to put their trult, they now 
magined themſelves ſecured by figns of the croſs, and 
other external ſymbols of the Chriſtian religion. Theſe 
they uſcd as a kind of magical incantations, which un- 
doubtedly proved at all times ineffectual, and hence 
allo in ſome meaſure procecded the great revolution 

which took place in the next period. 

9. The ninth general period ſhews vs the decline 
and miſerable end of the weſtern part of the Roman 
empire, We ſee that mighty empire, which formerly 
occupied almoſt the whole world, now weakened by 
dviſion, and ſurrounded by enemies. On the eaſt 
the Perſians; on the north, the Scythians Sarmatians, 
Goths, and a multitude of other barbaroue nations, 
8 all occaſions to break into it; and n. 
he 3 5 their own barbarity, 
committed gth of their enemies. The devaſtations 
e ee thoſe barbariaus when they made their 
OO are ineredible, and the relation ſhocking to 
nature, Some authors ſeem much inclined to 
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ignorant ferocity were their chief, if not their only 
faults: but from their hiſtory it plainly appears, that 
not only barbarity and the moſt ſhocking eruelty, but 
the higheſt degrees of avarice, perfidy, and diſregard 
to the moſt ſolemn promiſes, were to be numbered 
among their vices. It was ever a ſufficient reaſon for 
them to make an attack, that they thought their ene- 
mies could not reſiſt them. Their A." reaſon for 
making peace, or for keeping it, was becauſe their 
enemies were too ſtrong ; and their only reaſon for 
committing the moſt horrid maſſacres, rapes, and all 
manner of crimes, was, becauſe they had gained a vic- 
tory. The Romans, degenerate as they were, are yet to 
be eſteemed much better than theſe ſavages; and there- 
fore we find not a fingle province of the empire that 
would ſubmit to the barbarians, while the Romans could 
poſſibly defend them. \ 

Some of the Roman emperors indeed withſtood this 


inundation of ſavages 3 but as the latter grew daily 


more numerous, and the Romans continued to weaken 
themſelves by their inteſtine diviſions, they were at 
laſt obliged to take large bodies of barbarians into 
their pay, and teach them their military diſcipline, in 
order to drive away their countrymen, or others who 
invaded the empire. This at laſt proved its total de- ' 
ſtruction ; for, in 476, the barbarians who ſerved in 
the Roman armies, and were dignified with the title of 
allies, demanded the third part of the lands of Italy as 
a reward for their ſervices: but meeting with a re- 
fuſal, they revolted, and made themſelves maſters of 
the whole country, and of Rome itſelf, which from 
that time ceaſed to be the head of an empire of 
any conſequence. 38 
This period exhibits a moſt unfavourable view General 
of the weſtern parts of the world: The Romans, _ 8 the 
from the height of grandeur, ſunk to the loweſt ». 
flavery, nay, in all probability, almoſt extermi- 
nated; the provinces they formerly governed, in- 
habited by human beings ſcarce a degree above the 
brutes; every art and ſcience loſt; and the ſavage con- 
querors even in danger of ſtarving for want of a ſuffi- 
cient knowledge of agriculture, having now no means 
of ſupplying themſelves by plunder and robbery as 
fore. Britain had long been abandoned to the 
mercy of the Scots and Picts; and in 450 the inhabi- 
tants had called in the Saxons to their aſſiſtance, whom 
they ſoon found worſe enemies than thoſe againſt whom 
they had implored their aid. Spain was held by the 
Goths and Suevians; Africa (that is, Barbary and 
Bildulgerid,) by the Vandals; the Burgundians, Goths, 
Franks, and Alans, had erected ſeveral ſmall ſtates in 
Gaul; and Italy was ſubjected to the Heruli under 
Odoacer, who had taken upon him the title of &ing f 
Italy. In the eaſt, indeed, matters wore an aſpect 
ſomewhat more agreeable. The Roman empire con- 
tinued to live in that of Conſtantinople, which was 
ſtill very extenſive, It comprehended all Aſia- Minor 
and Syria, as far as Perſia; in Africa, the kingdom of 
Egypt; and Greece in Europe. The Perſians were 


powerful, and rivalled the emperors of Conſtanti- 
nople; and beyond them lay the Indians, Chineſe, 
and other nations, who, unheard-of by the pobabi- 
tants of the more weſtern parts, enjoyed peace and 
liberty. | 

The Conſtantinopolitan empire continued to decline 
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by reaſon of its continual wars with the Perſians, Bul- 

arians, and other harbarons nations; to which alſo 
uperftition and relaxation of military diſcipline largely 
contributed. The Perſian empire alſo declined, from 
the ſame cauſes, together with the inteſtine broils from 
which it was ſeldom free more than that of Conſtanti- 
nople. The hiſtory of the eaſtern part of the world 
during this period, therefore, conſiſts only of the wars 
between theſe two great empires, of which an account 
is given under the articles CoxnSTANTINOPLE and 
Ptrs14; and which were productive of no other con- 
ſequence than that of weakening them both, and ma- 
king them a more eaſy prey to thoſe enemies who 
were now as it were in embryo, but ſhortly about to 
ere& an empire almoſt as extenſive as that of the Greeks 
or Romans. | 

Among the weſtern nations, the revolutions, as might 
naturally be expected from the character of the people, 
ſucceeded one another with rapidity. The Heruli un- 
der Odoacer were driven out by the Goths under 
Theodoric, The Goths were expelled by the Ro- 
mans; and, while the two parties were contending, 
both were attacked by the Franks, who carried off an 
immenſe booty. 'The Romans were in their turn ex- 
pelled by the Goths: the Franks again invaded Italy, 
and made themſelves mafters of the province of Ve- 
netia; but at laſt the ſuperior fortune of the emperor 
of Conſtantinople prevailed, and the Goths were fi- 
nally ſubdued in 553. Narſes, the conqueror of the 
Goths, governed Italy as a province of the eaſtern 
empire till the year 568, when Longinus his ſucceſſor 
made conſiderable alterations. The Italian provinces 
had, ever ſince the time of Conſtantine the Great, been 
governed by conſulares, corredores, and preſides ; no 
alteration having been made either by the Roman 

But Longinus, bein 

inveſted with abſolute power by Juſtinian, foppreſies 
thoſe magiſtrates; and, inſtead of them, placed in each 
city of note a governor, whom he diſtinguiſhed with 


the title of duke. The city of Rome was not more 


honoured than any other; for Longinus, having abo- 
liſhed the very name of ſenate and conſuls, appointed a 
duke of Rome as well as of other cities. To himſelf 


he aſſumed the title of exarch; and, reſiding at Ra- 
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venna, his government was ſtyled the exarchate of Ra- 
denna. But while he was eftabliſhing this new em- 
pire, the greateſt part of Italy was conquered by the 
Lombards. | 

In France a conſiderable revolution alſo took 
place. In 487, Clovis, the founder of the preſent 
French monarchy, poſſeſſed himſelf of all the countries 
lying between the Rhine and the Loire, By force 
or treachery, he conquered all the petty kingdoms 
which had been erected in that country; his do- 
minions had been divided, re-united, and divided 
again; and were on the point of being united a ſecond 
time, when the great impoſtor Mahomet began to make 
a figure in the world, | 

In Spain, the Viſigoths erected a kingdom, ten 
years before the conqueſt of Rome by the Heruli. 
This kingdom they had extended eaſtward, about the 
ſame time that Clovis was extending his conqueſts to 
the weſt ; ſo that the two kingdoms met at the river 
Loire. The conſequence of this approach of ſuch 
barbarous conquerors towards each other, was an 


Sea, 7 


immediate war. Clovis proved victorious, and ſob. oy 
dued , great part of ihe country of the Vißgoths, mia 
N put a final ſtop to their conqueſts on that 

Another kingdom had been founded in the weſtern 
parts of Spain by the Suevi, a conſiderable time he. 
fore the Romans were finally expelled from that 
country, In 409 this kingdom was entirely ſyb. 
verted by Theodoric king of the Goths; and the 
Suevi were ſo pent up in a ſmall diſtrict of Luſitania 
and Galicia, that it ſeemed impoſſible for them to re. 
cover themſelves. During the abovementioned period, 
however, while the attention of the Goths was turned 
another way, they had found means again to ere& 
themſelves into an independent ſtate, and to become 
maſters of conſiderably- extended territories. But this 
ſucceſs proved of ſhort duration. In 584 the Goths 
attacked them ; totally deſtroyed their empire a ſecond 
time; and thus became maſters of all Spain, except 
ſome ſmall part which ſtill owned ſubjeRion to the 
emperors of Conſtantinople. Of this part, however, 
the Goths became maſters alſo in the year 623; which 
concludes the gth general period. 

Africa, properly ſo called, had changed its maſters of 4;; 
three times during this period. The Vandals had ex- 
pelled the Romans, and ereRed an independent king- 
dom, which was at laſt overturned by the emperors of 
Conſtantinople; and from them the greateſt part of it 
was taken by the Goths in 620. 

10. At the commencement of the tenth general period, Tak . 
(which begins with the flight of Mahomet in the year nen je 
622, from whence his followers date their æra, call- od. C 
ed the Hegira), we ſee every thing prepared for the * 

reat e ee which was now to take place: the gn, 
— empire in the weſt annihilated; the Perſian 
empire and that of Conſtantinople weakened by their 
mutual wars and inteſtine diviſions; the Indians and 
other eaſtern nations unaccaſtomed to war, and ready 
to fall a prey to the firſt invader; the ſouthern parts 
of Europe in a diſtracted and barbarous ſtate; while 
the inhabitants of Arabia, from their earlieſt origin, 
accuſtomed to war and plunder, and now united by the 
moſt violent ſuperſtition and enthuſiaſtic deſire of con- 
queſt, were like a flood pent up, and ready to over- 
whelm the reſt of the world. — The northern nations 
of Europe and Afia, however formidable in after-times, 
were at preſent unknown, and peaceable, at leaſt with 
reſpe& to their ſouthern neighbours ; ſo that there was 
in no quarter of the globe any power capable of op- 
poſing the conqueſts of the Arabs. With amazing 
celerity, therefore, they over-ran all Syria, P aleſtine, 
Perſia, Bukharia, and India, extending their conquelts 
farther to the eaſtward than ever Alexander had done. 
On the weſt ſide their empire extended over EgyP!, 
Barbary, and Spain, together with the iſlands of Si- 
cily, Sardinia, Majorca, Minorca, &c. and m7, 
the Archipelago iſlands : nor were the coaſts of Italy 
itſelf free from their incurſions ; nay, they are eren 
ſaid to have reached the diſtant and barren 1 ot 
Iceland. At laſt this great empire, as well as - wy 
began to decline. Its ruin was very ſudden, an _=—_ 
ing to its internal diviſions. Mahomet had not ta - 
care to eſtabliſh the apoſtleſnip in his family, or to S a 
any particular directions about a ſucceſſor. The c 

ſucceſſion 

ſequence of this was, that the caliphat, or 10 


d. J. 
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ary. t parts of the empire; while the true caliphs, 
2 2 at Bagdad, gradually loſt all power, and 
were regarded only as a kind of high-prieſts. Of 
theſe diviſions the Turks took advantage to eſtabliſh 
their authority in many provinces of the Mohamme- 
dan empire: but as they embraced the ſame religion 
with the Arabs, and were filled with the ſame enthu- 
ſlaſtie defire of conqueſt, it is of little conſequence to 
dittiuguiſh between them; as indeed it ſignified little 
to the world in general whether the Turks or Sara- 
cenes were the conquerors, ſince both were cruel, bar- 
barous, ignorant, and ſuperſtitious. | | 

While the barbarians of the eaſt were thus graſping 
at the empire of the whole world, great diſturbances 
happened among the no leſs barbarous nations of the 
welt, Superſtition ſeems to have been the ruling mo- 
tive in both caſes. The Saracens and Turks conquer- 
ed for the glory of God, or of his apoſtle Mahomet 
and his ſneceſſors; the weſtern nations profeſſed an e- 
qual regard for the divine glory, but which was only 
to be perceived in the reſpect they paid to the Pope 
and clergy. Ever ſince the eſtabliſhment of Chrifti- 
anity by Conſtantine, the biſhops of Rome had been 
gradually extending their power, and attempting not 
only to render themſelves independent, but even to aſ- 
ſume an authority over the emperqrs themſelves. The 
deſtruction of the empire was ſo far from weakening their 
power, that it afforded them opportunities of greatly 
extending it, and becoming judges of the ſovereigns 
of Italy themſelves, whoſe barbarity and ignorance 
prompted them to ſubmit to their deciſions. All this 
time, however, they themſelves had been in ſubjec- 
tion to the emperors of Conſtantinople ; but on the 
decline of that empire, they found means -to get 
themſelves exempted from this ſubjection. The prin- 
cipal authority in the city of Rome was then engroſſ- 
ed by the biſhop ; though of right it belonged to the 
duke appointed by the exarch of Ravenna, But tho? 
they had now little to fear from the eaſtern empe- 
rors, they were in great danger from the ambition of 
the Lombards, who aimed at the conqueſt of all Italy. 
This aſpiring people the biſhops of Rome determined 
to check; and therefore, in 726, when Luitprand 
king of the Lombards had taken Ravenna and expel- 
led the exarch, the pope undertook to reſtore him. 
For this purpoſe he applied to the Venetians, who are 
now firſt mentioned in hiſtory as a ſtate of any con- 
ſequence ; and by their means the exarch was reſtored. 
Some time before, a quarrel had happened between 
the pope (Gregory II.) and Leo emperor of the eaſt, 
about the worſhip of images. Leo, who it ſeems, 
in the midſt of ſo much barbariſm, had Kill preſerved 
ſome ſhare of common ſenſe and reaſon, reprobated 
the worſhip of images in the ſtrongeſt terms, and com- 
manded them to be deſtroyed throughout his domini- 
ons. The pope, whoſe cauſe was favoured by the 
molt abſurd ſuperſtitions, and by theſe only, refuſed 
to obey the emperor's commands, 'The exarch of 
*venna, as a ſubject of the emperor, was ordered to 
orce the pope to a compliance, and even to ſeize or aſ- 
*llinate him in caſe of a refuſal. This excited the 
my zeal of Luitprand to aſſiſt the pope, whom he 
os formerly deſigned to ſubdue : the exarch was firſt 
communicated, and then torn in pieces by the enra- 
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breakers, as they were called, were ſlaughtered with- 
out mercy : and to complete all, the ſubjects of the 
exarchate, at the inſtigation of the pope, renounced 
their allegiance to the emperor. 

Leo was no ſooner informed of this revolt, than he 
ordered a powerful army to be raiſed, in order to re- 
duce the rebels, and take vengeance on the pope. A- 
larmed at theſe warlike preparations, Gregory looked 
round for ſome power on which he might depend for 
protection. The Lombards were poſſeſſed of ſuffi- 
cient force, but they were too near and too danger- 
ous neighbours to be truſted ; the Venetians, though 
zealous Catholics, were as yet unable to withſtand the 
force of the empire ; Spain was over-run by the Sa- 
racens : the French ſeemed, therefore, the only peo- 
ple to whom it was adviſable to apply for aid; as 
they were able to oppoſe the emperor, and were likewiſe 
enemies to his edict, Charles Martel, who at that 
time governed France as mayor of the palace, was 
therefore applied to; but before a treaty could be 
concluded, all the parties concerned were removed by 


death. Conſtantine Copronymus, who ſucceeded Leo 


at Conſtantinople, not only perſiſted in the oppoſition 
to image - worſhip, begun by his predeceſſor, but pro- 
hibited alſo the invocation of ſaints. Zachary, who 
ſucceeded Gregory III. in the pontificate, proved as 
zealous an adverſary as his predeceſſors. Pepin, who 
ſucceeded Charles Martel in the ſovereignty of France, 
roved as powerful a friend to the pope as his father 
bad been. The people of Rome had nothing to fear 
from Conſtantinople; and therefore drove out all the 
emperor's officers. The Lombards, awed by the 
power of France, for ſome time allowed the pope to 
overn in peace the dominions of the Exarchate; but 
in 752, Aſtolphus, king of Lombardy, not only re- 
duced the greateſt part of the pope's territories, but 
threatened the city of Rome itſelf. Upon this an ap- 
plication was made to Pepin, who obliged Aſtolphus 
to reſtore the places he had taken, and gave them to 
the pope, or, as he ſaid, to St Peter. The Greek 
emperor, to whom they of right belonged, remonſtra- 
ted to no purpoſe. The pope from that time became 
poſſeſſed of conſiderable territories in Italy; which, 
from the manner of their donation, go under the 
name of St Peter's Patrimony. It was not however 
before the year 774 that the pope was fully ſecured 
in theſe new dominions. 'This was accompliſhed when 
the kingdom of the Lombards was totally deftroyed 
by Charlemagne, who was thereupon crowned kin 
of Italy. Soon after this monarch made himſelf ma- 
iter of all the Low Countries, Germany, and part of 
Hungary; and in the year 800, was ſolemnly crown- 
ad emperor of the welt by the pope. | * 
Thus was the world once more ſhared among three General 
great empires. The empire of the Arabs or Saracens ſtate of the 
extended from the river Ganges to Spain, compre- world. 
hending almoſt all of Aſia and Africa which has ever 
been known to Europeans, the kingdoms of China 
and Japan excepted. The eaſtern Roman empire was 
reduced to Greece, Alia Minor, and the provinces ad- 
joining to Italy. The empire of the weſt under Char- 
lemagne, comprehended France, Germany, and the 
greateſt part of Italy. The Saxons, however, as yet 
R. pol- 
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poſſeſſed Britain unmoleſted by external enemies, tho” 
the ſeven kingdoms erected by them were engaged in 
perpetual conteſts. The Venetians alſo enjoyed a 
nominal liberty ; though it is probable, that their fi- 
tuation would render them very much dependent on 
the great powers which ſurrounded them. Of all na- 
tions on earth, the Scots and Pits, and the remote 
ones of China and Japan ſeem to have enjoyed, from 
their ſit uat ion, the greateſt ſhare of liberty; unleſs, per- 
haps, we except the Scandinavians, who, under the 
names of Danes and Normans, were ſoon to infelt their 
ſouthern neighbours. But of all the European po- 
tentates; the popes certainly exerciſed the greatelt au- 
thority ; ſince even Charlemagne himſelf ſubmitted to 
accept the crown from their hands, and his ſucceſſors 
made them the arbiters of their differences. 

Matters, however, did not long continue in this 
ſtate. The empire of Charlemagne, was, on the death 
of his ſon Lewis, divided among his three children. 
Endleſs diſputes and wars enſued among them, till at 
Jaſt the ſovereign power was ſeized by Hugh Capet 
in 987. The Saxon heptarchy was diſſolved in 827, 
and the whole kingdom of England reduced under one 
head. The Danes and Normans began to make de- 
predations, and infelt the neighbouring ſtates. The 
former conquered the Engliſh Saxons, and ſeized the 

overnment, but were in their turn expelled by the 
83 in 1066. In Germany and Italy the greateſt 
diſturbances aroſe from the conteſts between the 
popes and the emperors. To all this, if we add the 
internal conteſts which happened through the ambition 
of the powerful barons of every kingdom, we can ſcarce 
form an idea of times more calamitous than thoſe of 
which we now treat. All Europe, nay, all the world, 
was one great field of battle; for the empire of the 
Mahometans was not in a more ſettled ftate than that 
of the Europeans. Caliphs, ſultans, emirs, &c. wa- 
ged continual war with each other in every quarter 
new ſovereignties every day ſprung up, and were as 
quickly deſtroyed. In ſhort, thro' the ignorance and 
barbarity with which the whole world was overſpread, 
it ſeemed in a manner impoſſible that the human race 
could long continue to exiſt; when happily the eruſades, 
by directing the attention of the Europeans to one par- 
ticular object, made them in ſome meafure ſuſpend 
their ſlaughters of one another. 

11. The cruſades originated from the ſuperſtition of 
the two grand partics into which the world was at that 
time divided, namely, the Chriſtians and Mahometans. 
Both looked upon the ſmall territory of Paleſtine, which 
they called the Hey Land, to be an invaluable acquifi- 
tion, for which no ſum of money could be an equiva- 
lent ; and both took the moſt unjuſtifiable methods to 
accompliſh their defires. The ſuperſtition of Omar the 
ſecond caliph had prompted him to invade this coun- 
try, part of the territories of the Greek emperor, who 
was doing him no hurt; and now when it had been ſo 
long under the ſubjection of the Mahometans, a fimi- 
lar ſuperſtition prompted the pope to ſend an army for 
the recovery of it. The cruſaders accordingly poured 
forth in multitudes, like thoſe with which the kings of 
Perſia formerly invaded Greece; and their fate was 
pretty ſimilar. Their impetuous valour at firit, in- 


deed, carried every thing before them : they recgyered 
all Paleſtine, Phœnicia, and part of Syria, from the in- 


valour had obtained, and very few of that vaſt multi 
tude which had left Europe ever returned to their . x 
tive countries. A ſecond, a third, and ſeveral * 
cruſades, were preached, and were attended with a like 
ſucceſs in both reſpects; vaſt numbers took the nary 
and repaired to the Holy Land, which they polluted 
by the moſt abominable maſſacres and treacherics and 
from which very few of them returned. In the third 
cruſade Richard I. of England was embarked, why 
ſcems to have been the beſt general that ever went into 
the ealt ; but even his valour and ſkill were not ſuf. 
cient to repair the faults of his companions, ang he 
was obliged to return even after he had entirely de. 
+ my his antagonilts, and was within light of Jeru- 
alem. 


But while the Chriſtians and Mahometans were thus .“ 
ſuperſtitiouſly contending for a ſmall territory in the o t 
weltern parts of Afia, the nations in the more eaſterly Sal. 


parts were threatened with total extermination, Jen- 
ghiz Kan, the greateſt, as well as the moſt bloody 
conqueror that ever exiſted, now makes his appearance. 
The rapidity of his conqueſts ſeemed to emulate thoſe 
of Alexander the Great; and the cruelties he com- 
matted were altogether unparallelled. It is worth ob- 
ſerving, that Jenghiz Khan and all his followers were 
neither Chriſtians nor Mahometans, but ſtrict deifts, 
For a long time even the ſovereign had not heard 
of a temple or any particular * on earth ap- 
propriated by the Deity to himſelf, and treated 
the notion with ridicule when it was firſt mentioned 
to him. 

The Moguls, over whom Jenghiz Khan aſſumed the 
ſovereignty, were a people of Eaſt Tartary, divided in- 
to a great number of petty governments as they are at 
this day, but who owned a ſubjection to one ſovereign 
whom they called Vang-khan, or the Great Khan. 
Temujin, afterwards Jenghiz- Khan, was one of theſe 
petty princes, but unjuſtly deprived of the greateſt part 
of his inheritance at the age of 13, which he could not 
recover till he arrived at that of 40. This correſponds 
with the year 1201, when he totally reduced the re- 
bels, and as a ſpecimen of his lenity cauſed 70 of 
their chiefs to be thrown into as many caldrons of 
boiling water. In 1202, he defeated and killed Vang- 
khan himſelf (known to the Europeans by the name of 
Prefter John of Aſia); and poſſeſling himſeif of his vali 
dominions, became from thenceforward altogether ir- 
reſiſtible. In 1206, having ſtill continued to enlarge 
his dominions, he was declared khan of the Moguls 
and Tartars ; and took upon him the title of 776i 
Khan, or The moſt Great Khan of khans. This was 
followed by the reduction of the kingdom of Hya in 
China, Tangut, Kitay, Turkeſtan, Karazm (the king- 
dom of Gazna founded by Mahmud Gazni), Great 
Bukharia, Perſia, and part of India; and all theſe vall 
regions were reduced in 26 years. The devaſtations and 
ſlaughters with which they were accompanied are un- 
paralleled, no fewerthan 14, 470, ooo perſons being com- 
puted to have been maſſacred by Jenghiz Khan during 
the laſt 22 years of his reign, In the beginning of 1227 
he died, thereby freeing the world from a moſt bloody 
tyrant. His ſucceſſors completed the conqueſt of China 
and Korea; but were foiled in their attempts on Cochin: 
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„ Tartar dominions were not much enlarged till the time 
2 of Hulaku, who conquered Media, Babylonia, Meſopo- 
1 3 Aſtyria, Syria, Georgia, Armenia, and almoſt 

| Aſia Minor; putting an end to the empire of the 
© 2cens by the taking of Bagdad in 1258. 

The empire of Jenghiz Khan had the fate of all 
ochers. Being far too extenſive to be governed by 
one bead, it ſplit into a multitude of {mall kipg- 
doms, as it had been before his time. All thele 
inces, however, owned allegiance to the family of 
ſenghiz Khan till the time of Timur Bek, or Tamer- 
jane, The Turks, in the mean time, urged forward 
by the inundation of Tartars who poured in from the 
ealt, were forced upon the remains of the Greek em- 
pirez and at the time of Tamerlane above-mentioned, 
they had almoſt confined this once mighty empire 

within the watls of Conſtantinople. 
In the year 1335 the family of Jenghiz Khan be- 
coming extin&t in Perſia, a long civil war enſued, 
during which Timur Bek, one of the petty princes 
among which the Tartar dominions were divided, 
found means to aggrandize himſelf in a manner ſimi- 
Jar to what Jenghiz Khan had done about 150 years 
before. Jenghiz Khan, indeed, was the model whom 
he propoſed to imitate; but it muſt be allowed that 
Timur was more merciful than Jenghiz Khan, if in- 
deed the word can be applied to ſuch inhuman tyrants. 
The plan on which Jenghiz Khan conducted his ex- 
peditions was that of total extermination. For ſome 
time he utterly extirpated the inhabitants of thoſe 
places which he conquered, deſigning to people them 
anew with his Moguls; and in conſequence of this 
reſolution, he would employ his army in beheading 
100,000 priſoners at once, Timur's cruelty, on the 
other hand, ſeldom went farther than the pounding 
of 3 or 4000 people in large mortars, or building them 
among bricks and mortar into a wall, We muſt ob- 
ſerve, however, that Timur was not a Deiſt, but a 
Mahometan, and conquered expreſsly for the purpoſe 
of ſpreading the Mahometan religion ; for the Moguls 
had now adopted all the ſuperſtitions and abſurdities 
of Mahomet. Thus was all the eaſtern quarter of the 
world threatened anew with the moſt dreadful devaſta- 
tions, while the weſtern nations were exhauſting them- 
{elves in fruitleſs attempts to regain the Holy Land. 
The Turks were the only people who ſeem at this 
period to have been gathering ſtrength, and by their 
perpetual encroachments threatened to ſwallow up 
— weltern nations, as the Tartars had done the 

eaſtern ones. 

In 1362, Timur invaded Bukharia, which he re- 
duced in five years. He proceeded in his conqueſts, 
though not with the ſame celerity as Jengiz Khan, till 
theyeer1387, when he had ſubdued all Perla, Armenia, 
Georgia, Karazm, and great part of Tartary. After 
this he proceeded weſtward, ſubduing all the countries 
to the Euphrates; made himſelf mafler of Bagdad; 
2 8 es where he pillaged the city of 
4 gs : om thence he turned his arms to the 
Fr n totally ſubdued India. In 1393, he invaded 
= 8 Syria; and having turned his arms againſt 
* urks, forced their ſultan Bajazet to raiſe the 
KS. of Conſtantinople, This brought on an en- 
4 Zement, in which Bajazet was entirely defeated and 
n priſoner; which broke the power of the Turks 
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to ſuch a degree, that they were not for ſome time Civil 
able to recover themſelves. At laſt this great con- ory. 
queror died in the year 1405, while on his way to 
conquer China, as Jenghiz Khan had done before 
him. 49 
The death of Timur was followed almoſt immedi- State of the 
ately by the diſſolution of his empire. Moſt of the ap Fong 
nations he had conquered, recovered their liberty. : 
Ihe Turks had now no further obſtacle to their con- 
queſt of Conſtantivople. The weſtern nations having 
exhaulted themſelves in the -zly wart, as they were 
called, had loſt that inſatiable thirſt after conqueſt 
which for ſo long time poſſeſſed the minds of men. 
They had already made conſiderable advances in civi- 
lization, and began to ſtudy the arts of peace. Gun- 
powder was invented, and its application to the pur— 
poſes of war already known; and, though no invention 
threatened to be more deſtructive, perhaps none was 
ever more beneficial to the human race. By the uſe 
of fire-arms, nations are put more on a level with 
each other than formerly they were; war is reduced 
to a regular ſyſtem, which may be ſtudied with as 
much fucceſs as any other ſcience. Conqueſts are not 
now to be made with the ſame eaſe as formerly; and 
hence the laft ages of the world have been much more 
quiet and peaceable than the former ones. In 1453, 
the conqueſt of Conſtantinople by the Turks fixed 
that wandering people to one place; and though now 
they poſleſs very large regions both in Evrope, Aba, 
and Africa, an effectual ſtop hath long been put to their 
further progreſs. 
About this time alſo, learning began to revive 
in Europe, where it had been long Folt ; and the 
invention of PRINTING, which happened about the 
ſame time, rendered it in a manner impoſſible for bar- 
bariſm ever to take place in ſuch a degree as formerly. 
All nations of the world, indeed, ſeem now at once to 
have laid aſide much of their former ferocity; and, 
though wars have by no means been uncommon, they 
have not been carried on with ſuch circumſtances of 
fury and ſavage cruelty as before. Inſtead of at- 
tempting to enrich themſelves by plunder, and the 
ſpoils of their neighbours, mankind in general have 
applied themſelves to commerce, the only true and 
durable ſource of riches. This ſoon produced im- 
provements in navigation; and theſe improvements 
led to the diſcovery of many regions formerly un- 
known. At the ſame time, the European powers 
being at laſt thoroughly ſenſible, that extenſive con- 
queſts could never be permanent, applied themſelves 
more to provide for the ſecurity of thoſe dominions 
which they already poſſeſſed, than to attempt the con- 
queſt of one another: and this produced the policy to 
which ſo much attention was lately paid, namely, the 
preſerving of the balance of Europe ; that is, preventing 
any one of the nations from acquiring ſufficient ftrength 
to overpower another, 
In the end of the 15th century, the vaſt continent 
of America was diſcovered ; and,. almoſt at the ſame 
time, the paſſage to the Ealt- Indies by the Cape of 
Good- Hope. The diſcovery of theſe rich countries 
ave a new turn to the ambition of the Europeans. 
Fo enrich themſelves, either by the gold and ſilver 
produced in theſe countries, or by trafic with the 
natives, now became the object. The Portugueſe 5 
the 
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the advantage of being the Grſt diſcoverers of the 


_ Hiſtory, eaſtern, and the Spaniards of the weſtern coun- 


tries. The former did not negle& ſo favourable an 
opportunity of — themſelves by commerce. 
Many ſettlements were formed by them in the Eaſt- 
India iſlands, and on the continent; but their avarice 
and perfidious behaviour towards the natives, proved 
at laſt the cauſe of their total expulſion. The Spa- 
niards enriched themſelves by the vaſt quantities of 
the precious metals imported from America, which 
were not obtained but by the moſt horrid maſſacres 
committed on the natives, and of which an account 1s 
given under the different names of the American 
countries. Theſe poſſeſſions of the Spaniards and 
Portugueſe ſoon excited other European nations to 
make attempts to ſhare with them in their treaſures, 
by planting colonies in different parts of America, 
and making ſettlements in the Eaſt-Indies: and thus 
has the rage of war in ſome meaſure been transferred 
from Europe to theſe diſtant regions; and, after va- 
rious conteſts, the Britiſh at laſt obtained a great ſu- 
periority both in America and the Eaſt-Indies, 

In Europe the only conſiderable revolutions which 
happened during this period, were, The total expulſion 
of the Moors or Saracens from Spain, by the taking 
of Grenada in 1491 ; the union of the — of 
Arragon and Caſtile, by the marriage of Ferdinand 
and Ilabella; and the revolt of the ſtates of Holland 
from the Spaniards. After much contention and 
bloodſhed, theſe laſt obtained their liberty, and 
were declared a free people in 1609 ; fince which 
time they have continued an independent and very con- 
ſiderable nation of Europe. 

The European nations at the beginning of the 17th 
century were, Sweden, Muſcovy, Denmark, Poland, 
Britain, Germany, Holland, France, Spain, Portu- 
gal, Italy, and Turky in Europe. Of theſe the Ruſ- 
jans, though the moſt barbaroue, were by far the 
moſt conſiderable, both in regard to numbers and 
the extent of their empire; but their ſituation made 


- them little feared by the others, who lay at a diſtance 


from them. The kingdom of Poland, which was firſt 
ſet up in the year 1000, proved a barrier betwixt 
Ruſſia and Germany; and at the ſame time the policy 
abovementioned of keeping up the balance of power 
in Europe, rendered it probable that no one Euro- 
pean nation, whatever wars it might be engaged in, 
would have been totally deſtroyed, or ceaſed to exiſt 
as a diſtinct kingdom. The late diſmemberment of 
Poland, however, or its partition between the three 
powers Ruſſia, Hungary, and Pruſſia, ſeems to be a 
ſtep very unfavourable to the liberties of Europe in 

eneral. The revolt of the Britiſh colonies in America, 


muſt be a conſiderable diminution of the ftrength of 


Great Britain: the advantage taken by France and 
Spain of an event ſo favourable to their ambition, the 
duplicity and evaſions of her allies, and the uncon- 
cerned or anfriendly aſpe& of the other powers, ſeem 
to indicate a total diſregard of that equilibrium for- 
merly ſo much and fo wiſely attended to. 

In Aſia nothing of importance hath happened ſince 
the taking of Conſtantinople by the Turks. That 
continent is now divided among the following nations, 
The molt northerly part, called Siberia, extending to 
the very extremity of the continent, is under the 


power of Ruſſia, To the fouthward, fr 

nor to China and Korea, are the Tartar, k 
indeed from their numbers, but, by reafon of h 4 
barbarity and want of union, incapable of * 
x 54 thing. ans Turks poſſeſs the Wet 
the continent called Aa Miuor, to the riv 

tes. The Arabs are ie conſined — thr? — 
penin ſula; which they poſicſs, as they have ever 1 
without owning ſubjection to any foreign power, 1 
the ealt of Turky in Aſia lies Perſia, now more co x 
fined 1n its limits than before ; and to the eallward 2 
Perſia lies India, or the kingdom of the Mogul 1 
prehending all the country from the Indus to the 
Ganges, and beyond that river. Still farther to the 
eaſt lie the kingdoms of Siam, Pegu, Thibet — 
Cochin-China, little known to the Europeans. "The 
valt empire of China occupies the moſt eaſterly part 
of the continent, while that of Japan comprehend; 
the iſlands which go by that name, and which are 
ſuppoſed to lie at no great diſtance from the weſtern 
coaſts of America. 

In Africa the Turks poſſeſs Egypt, which they 
conquered in 1517, and have a nominal juriſdiction 
over the ſtates of Barbary. The interior parts are 
filled with barbarous and unknown nations, ag they 
have always been. On the weſtern coaſts are man 
ſettlements of the European nations, particularly the 
Britiſh and Portugueſe, and the ſouthern extremity 
is poſſeſſed by the Dutch. The eaſtern coaſts are al. 
molt totally unknown. The Afiatic and African 
iſlands are either poſſeſſed by the Europeans, or in- 
habit ed by ſavage nations, 
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SECT. II. Eccleſiaſtical Hiftory. 


Tur hiſtory of —_—— among all the different 103 
nations that have exiſte 


ſtory. It is, however, leſs fertile of great events, app 
affords an account of fewer revolutions, and is much 
more uniform, than civil hiſtory, The reaſon of this 
is plain. Religion is converſant about things which 
cannot be ſeen ; and which of conſequence cannot ſud- 
denly and ſtrongly affect the ſenſes of mankind, as 
natural things are apt to do. The expectation of 
worldly riches can eafily induce one nation to attack 
another ; but it is not eaſy to find any thing which 
will induce a nation to change its religion. The in- 
viſible nature of ſpiritual things, the prejudice of la. 
bit and of early education, all ſtand in the way of 
changes of this kind. Hence the revolutions in reli 
pr gen, been but few, and the duration of almoll 
any religion, of longer ſtanding than the molt cele- 
brated empires; the changes which have happened, 
in general have acquired a long time to bring then 
about, and hiſtory ſcarce affords an inflance of the 
religion of any nation being eſſentially and ſuddenly 
changed for another. 

With regard to the origin of religion, we mult have 
recourſe to the Scriptures; and are as neceſſarily con- 
ſtrained to adopt the account there given, as we a 
to adopt that of the creation given in the lawe 
book; namely, becauſe no other hath made 115 4 
pearance which ſeems in any degree rational, or col, 


liſtent with itſelf, —In what manner the true * 
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in the world, is a ſubject no tion: it 
leſs important and intereſting than that of civil hi- gens 
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* been to Adam was falſified or corrupted by his de- 
i 4 Lande before the flood, doth not clearly appear from 
[tary pillory- Scripture» Idolatry is not mentioned : nevertheleſs 
we are aſſured that the inhabitants of the world were 
then exceedingly wicked ; and as their wickedneſs did 
not conſiſt in worſhipping falſe gods, it may be con- 
cluded that they worſhipped none at all; i. e. that 
che crime of the antediluvians was deiſm or atheiſm. 
After the flood, idolatry quickly made its appear- 
ance; but what gave riſe to it, is not certainly known, 
This ſuperſtition indeed ſeems to be natural to man, 
eſpecially when placed in ſuch a fituation that he bath 
little opportunity of inſtruction, or of improving his 
rational faculties. This ſeems alſo probable from a 
cantion given to the Jews, left, when they looked up 
to the ſun, moon, and ſtars, and the reſt of the holt 
of heaven, they ſhould be driven to worſhip them. 'T he 
origin of idolatry among the Syrians and Arabians, 
and alſo in Greece, is therefore accounted for with 
great probability in the following manner by the au- 
thor of The Ruins of Balbec. In thoſe uncomfort- 
able deſarts, where the day preſents nothing to the view 
but the uniform, tedious, and melancholy proſpe& of 
barren ſands, the 7ight diſcloſes a moſt delightful and 
magnificent ſpectacle, and appears arrayed with charms 
of the molt attractive kind. For the moſt part un- 
clouded and ſerene, it exhibits to the wondering eye 
the hoſt of heaven in all their variety and glory. In 
the view of this ſtupendous ſcene, the tranſition from 
2tmiration to idolatry was too eaſy to uninſtructed 
minds; and a people whoſe climate offered no beau- 
ties to contemplate but thoſe of the firmament, would 
naturally look thither for the objects of their worſhip. 
The form of idolatry in Greece was different from 
that of the Syrians, which perhaps may be attributed 
nt Ren to that ſmiling and variegated ſcene of mountains, 
no tions i valleys, rivers, woods, groves, and fountains, which 
hi- gionſa the tranſported imagination, in the midſt of its plea- 
ts, def ling aſtoniſhment, — to be the ſeats of inviſible 
ich deities,” 
his A difficulty, however, ariſes on this ſuppoſition ; 
ich for if idolatry is naturally produced in the mind of 
ud- uninſtructed and ſavage man, from a view of the cre- 
ation, why hath not idolatry of ſome kind or other 


world. This certainly hath not been the caſe; of 
which the moſt ſtriking examples are the Perſians of 
old, and the Moguls in more modern times. Both 
theſe nations were ſtrict Deifts : ſo that we muſt al- 
ow ſome other cauſes to concur in producing idolatry 
belides thoſe already mentioned; and of theſe cauſes 
in imperte& and obſcure notion of the true religion 
lcems to be the moſt probable. LH 
- Though idolatry, therefore, was formerly very 
" Þrevalent, it neither extended over the whole earth, 
ner. 127 were the ſuperſtitions of the idolaters all of one 
ind, Every nation had its reſpective gods, over 
which one more excellent than the reſt was ſaid to 
proves yet in ſuch a manner, that this ſupreme deity 
— was controuled by the rigid empire of the 
=", or by what philoſophers called eternal neceſſity. 
om of the eaſt were different from thoſe of the 
%. U Germans, and the other northern nations. 
f 5 cecian divinities differed widely from thoſe of 
Syptians, who deified plants, animals, and a great 


taken place among all the different nations of the 
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variety of the productions both of nature and art, Eccleſſa- 
Each people alſo had their own particular manner of _ 
worſhipping and appealing their reſpective deities, 2 
entirely different from the ſacred rites of other coun- 
tries. All this variety of religions, however, produ- 
ced neither wars nor diſſenſions among the different 
nations; each nation ſuffered its neighbours to follow 
their own method of worſhip, without diſcovering 
any diſpleaſure on that account. There 1s nothing 
ſurpriſing in this mutual toleration, when we conſider, 
that they all looked upon the world as one great em- 
pire, divided into various provinces, over each of which 
a certain order of divinities preſided ; for which reaſon 
they imagined that none could behold with contempt 
the gods of other nations, or force ſtrangers to pay 
homage to theirs, —The Romans exerciſed this tolera- 
tion in the moſt ample manner; for though they 
would not allow any change to be made in the reli- 
gions that were publicly profeſſed in the empire, nor 
any new form of worſhip to be openly introduced, yet 
they granted to their citizens a full liberty of obſer- 
ving in private the ſacred rites of other nations, and 
of honouring foreign deities as they thought proper. 

The heathen deities were honoured with rites and 
ſacrifices of various kinds, according to their reſpec- 
tive natures and offices, Their rites were abſurd and 
ridiculous ; while the prieſts, appointed to preſide over 
this ſtrange worſhip, abuſed their authority, by de- 
ceiving and impoſing upon the people in the groſſeſt | 
manner. 52 

From the time of the flood to the coming of State of re- 
Chriſt, idolatry prevailed among almoſt all the nations on - FOE 
of the world, the Jews alone excepted; and even 1 
they were on all occaſions ready to run into it, as is Chriſt. 
evident from their hiſtory in the Old Teſtament. At 
the time of Chriſt's appearance, the religion of the 
Romans, as well as their empire, extended over a 
great part of the world. Some people there were 
among the heathens who perceived the abſurdities of 
that ſyſtem; but being deſtitute of means, as well as 
of abilities, to effect a reformation, matters went on 
in their old way. Though there were at that time 
various ſects of philoſophers, yet all of them proceed- 
ed upon falſe principles, and conſequently could be of 
no ſervice to the advancement or reformation of reli- 
gion. Nay, ſome, among whom were the Epicureans 
and Academics, declared openly againſt every kind 
of religion whatever. 

Two religions at this time flouriſhed in Paleſtine, 
viz, The Jewiſh and Samaritan ; between whoſe re— 
ſpective followers reigned the molt violent hatred and 
contempt. The difference between them ſeems to 
have been chicfly about the place of worſhip ; which 
the Jews wonld have to be in Jeruſalem, and the Sa- 
maritans on Mount Gerizzim. But though the Jews 
were certainly right as to this point, they had greatly 
corrupted their religion in other refpects. They ex- 
peed a Saviour indeed, but they miſtook his charac- 
ter; imagining that he was to be a powerful and war- 
like prince, who ſhould ſet them free from the Roman 
yoke, which they bore with the utmoſt impatience, 
They alſo imagined that the whole of religion conſiſt- 
ed in obſerving the rites of Moſes, and ſome others 
which they had added to them, without the leaſt re- 
gard to what is commonly called morality or virtue; 
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as is evident from the many charges our Saviour brings 
e gainſt the Phariſees, who had the greateſt reputa- 
tion for ſanity among the whole nation. - To theſe 
corrupt and vicious principles they added ſeveral ab- 
ſurd and ſuperſtitious notions concerning the divine 
nature, invihble powers, magic, &c. which they had 
partly imbibed during the Babylonian captivity, and 
partly derived from their neighbours in Arebia, Sy- 
ria, and Egypt. The principal ſects among them 
were the Essexnts or Eſſcnians, PARIS EES, and SAD- 
DUCEES. The Samaritans, according to the moſt ge- 
neral opinion had corrupted their religion ſtill more 
than the Jews. 

When the true religion was preached by the Savi- 
our of mankind, it is not to be wondered at if he be- 
came on that account obnoxious to a people fo deeply 
ſunk in corruption and ignorance as the Jews then 
were. It is not here requitite to enter into the par- 
ticulars of the doctrine advanced by him, or of the 
oppoſition he met with from the Jews ;- as a full 
account of theſe things, and likewiſe of the 
preaching of the goſpel by the Apoſtles, may be 
found in the New Teſtament. —The rapid progreſs of 
the Chriltian religion, under theſe faithful and inſpi- 
red miniſters, ſoon alarmed the Jews, and raiſed vari- 
ous perſecutions againſt its followers. The Jews, in- 
deed, ſeem at firſt to have been every where the chief 
promoters of perſecution ; for we find that they offi- 

iouſly went from place to place, where-ever they heard 
of the increaſe of the goſpel, and by their calumnies 
and falſe ſuggeſtions endeavoured to excite the peo- 
ple againſt the Apoſtles. The Heathens, however, 
though at firſt they ſhowed no vey violent ſpirit of 
perſecution againſt the Chriſtians, ſoon came to hate 
them as much as the Jews themſelves. Tacitus ac- 
quaints us with the cauſes of this hatred, when ſpeak - 
ing of the firſt general perſecution under Nero. That 
inhuman emperor baving, as was ſuppoſed, ſet fire to 
the city of Rome, to avoid the imputation of this 
wickedneſs, transferred it on the Chriſtians. Our 
author informs us that they were already abhorred on 
account of their many and enormous crimes. * The 
author of this name {Chriſtians),” ſays he, “ was 
Cugisr, who, in the reign of Tiberius, was execu- 
ted under Pontius Pilate, procurator of Judæa. The 
peltilent ſuperſtition was for a while ſuppreſſed : but 
it revived again, and ſpread, not only over Judza, 
where this evil was firſt broached ; but reached Rome, 
whither from every quarter of the earth is conſtantly 
flowing whatever is hideous and abominable amongſt 


- men, and is there readily embraced and practiſed. 


Firſt, therefore, were apprehended ſuch as openly 
avowed themſelves to be of that ſea; then by them 
were diſcovered an immenſe multitude; and all were 


convicted, not of the crime of burning Rome, but 


of hatred and enmity to mankind, Their death and 
tortures were aggravated by cruel deriſion and ſport ; 
for they were either covered with the ſkins of wild 
beaſts and torn in pieces by devouring dogs, or faſten- 
ed to croſſes, or wrapped up in combuſtible garments, 
that, when the day-light failed, they might, like 
torches, ſerve to diſpel the darkneſs of the night, 
Hence, towards the miſcrable ſufferers, however guil- 
ty and deſerving the molt examplary puniſhment, com- 
paſſion aroſe ; ſeeing they were doomed to periſh, not 


Sec. Herd. 


with a view to the public good, but to | 
cruelty of one A 8 gratily the Lach * 
That this account of Tacitus is downright miſte- i or. 
preſentation and calumny, muſt be evident to eve 
one who reads it. It is impoſſible that any perſon 
can be convicted of hatred aud enmity to manking 
without ſpecifying a number of facts by which thi, 
hatred ſhewed itſelf. The burning of Rome would 
indeed have been a very plain indication of enmity to 
mankind; but of this Tacitus himſelf clears them 
and mentions no other crime of which they were guil. 
ty. It is probable, therefore, that the only reaſon 
of this charge againſt the Chriſtians, was their abſo- 
lute refuſal to have any ſhare in the Roman worſhip, 
or to countenance the abſurd ſuperſtitions of Paga- 
niſm in any degree. 
The perſecution under Nero was ſucceeded by auo- ,, 5 
ther under Domitian, during which the Apoſtle John — 
was baniſhed to Patmos, where he ſaw the viſions, and 
wrote the book called his Revelation, which completes 
the canon of Scripture. This perſecution commen- 
ced in the 95th year of the Chriſtian zra ; and John 
is ſuppoſed to have wrote his Revelation the year af. 
ter, or in the following one. 
During the firſt century, the Chriſtian religion 
ſpread over a great number of different countries ; but 
as we have now no athentic records concerning the 
travels of the apoſtles, or the ſucceſs which attended 
them in their miniſtry, it was impoſlible to determine 
how far the goſpel was carried during this period. We 
are, however, aſſured, that even during this early pe- 
riod many corruptions were creeping in, the progreſs 
of which was with difficulty prevented even by the 
apoſtles themſelves. Some corrupted their profeſſion 
by a mixture of Judaiſm, others by mixing it with the 
oriental philoſophy ; while others were already at- 
tempting to deprive their brethren of liberty, ſetting 
themſelves up as eminent paſtors, in oppoſition even to 
the apoſtles, as we learn from the epiſtles of St Paul, and 
the third epiſtle of St John. Hence aroſe the ſects of 
the Gnoſties, Cerinthians, Nicolaitans, Nazarencs, 
Ebionites, &c. with which the church was troubled 
during this century. ; 
Concerning the ceremonies and method of worſhip 
uſed by the Chriſtians of the firſt century, it is impol- 0 
ſible to ſay any thing with certainty. Neither is the monies 
church order, government, and diſcipline, during this plied, f 
period, aſcertained with any degree of exactneſs. Each 
of thoſe parties, therefore, which exiſt, at this day, 
contends with the greateſt earneſtneſs for that particu- 
lar mode of worſhip which they themſelves bave adopt- 
ted, and ſome of the moſt bigotted would willingly 
monopoliſe the word church in ſuch a manner as to ex- 
clude from all hope of ſalvation every one who is not 
attacked to their particular party. It doth not 2 
ever appear that, excepting baptiſm, the Lord 424 
per, and anointing the ſick with oil, any external ce“ 
remonies or ſymbols were properly of divine appel 
ment. According to Dr Moſheim, ** there arc 258 
ral circumſtances which inelines us to think, that ay 
friends and apoſtles of our bleſſed Lord either tolerate 
through neceſſity, or appointed for wile reaſons, 2 
other external rites in various places. At . 
time, we are not to imagine, that they ever conte. 
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| * that they enjoined the ſame rites in all 
4 1 We learn ph the contrary, from anthentic 
org. records, that the Chriſtian worſhip was, from the be- 
oiuning, celebrated in a different manner in different 
laces ; and.that, no doubt, by the orders, or at leaſt 
with the approbation, of the apoltles and their diſei- 
«1-3, Ia thoſe early times, it was both wiſe and ne- 
ceſſary to ſhew, in the eſtabliſhment of outward forms 
of worſhip, fome indulgence to the ancient opinions, 
manners, and laws, of the reſpective nations to whom 
s the goſpel was preaclied.“ 5 
wy ct The ſecond century commences with the third year 
ken of the emperor Trajan. The Chriſtians were ſtill per- 
Wy frcuted; but as the Roman emperors were for the moſt 
part of this century princes of a mild and moderate 
turn, they perſecuted leſs violently than formerly. 
Marcus Aurclius, notwithſtanding the clemency and 
philoſophy ſor which he is ſo much celebrated, treated 
the Chriltians worſe than Trajan, Adrian, or even 
Screrus himſelf did, who was noted for his cruelty. 
This reſpite from rigorous perſecution proved a very 
favourable circumſtance for the ſpreading of the Chriſtian 
religion; yet it is by no means eaſy to point out the 
particular countries through which it was diffuſed, We 
are, however, aſſured, that, in the ſecond century, Chriſt 
was worſhipped as God almoſt through the whole caſt; 
as alſo among the Germans, Spaniards, Celts, and 
many other nations: but which of them received the 
goſpel in the firſt century, and which in the ſecond, is a 
queſtion unanſwerable at this diſtance of time, The 
writers of this century attribute the rapid progreſs of 
Chriſtianity chiefly to the extraordinary gifts that 
were imparted to the firſt Chriſtians, and the miracles 
which were wrought at their command ; without ſup- 
poſing that any part of the ſucceſs ought to be aſcribed 
to the intervention of human means, or ſecondary cau- 
ſes. Many of the moderns, however, are ſo far from 
being of this opinion, that they are willing either to 
deny the authenticity of all miracles ſaid to have been 
wrought ſince the days of the apoſtles, or to aſcribe 
them to the power of the devil. To enter into the 
particulars of this controverſy is foreign to our preſent 
purpoſe ; for which reaſon we muſt refer to the writers 
of polemic divinity, who have largely treated of this 
and other points of a ſimilar nature. 
monics The corruptions which had been introduced in the 
plied, brſt century, and which were almoſt coeval with Chri- 
ſlianity itſelf, continued to gain ground in the ſecond. 
Ceremonies, in themſelves futile and uſcleſs, but which 
mult be conſidered as highly pernicions when joined 
to a religion incapable of any other ornament than the 
upright and virtuous conduct of its profeſſors, were 
multiplied for no other purpoſe than to pleaſe the igno- 
rant multitude, The immediate conſequence of this 
Was, that the attention of Chriftians was drawn aſide from 
the important duties of morality; and they were led to 
magie, that a careful obſervance of the ceremonies 
might make amends for the negle& of moral duties. 

his was the moſt pernicious opinion that could poſ- 
: be entertained ; and was indeed the very ſoun- 
news of chat enormous ſyſtem of eccleſiaſtical power 

which afterwards took place, and held the whole world 

1 in ſlavery and barbariſm for many ages. 

. * 1 1 miſchief was the introduction of eres, 
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as they were called, into the Chriſtian religion; that is, Eccleſia- 
inſinuating, That ſome parts of the worſhip in common ſtical 
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uſe had ia hidden efficacy and power, far ſuperior to 
the plain and obvious meaning aſſigned to them by the 
vulgar: and by paying peculiar * to thele e- 
ries, the pretended teachers of the religion of J-ſus 
accommodated their doctrines to the taſte of their 
heathen neighbours, whoſe religion conſiſted in a heap 
of mylteries, of which nobody knew the meaning. 53 
. By theſe, and other means of a ſimilar kind, the The teach- 
Chriſtian paſtors greatly abridged the liberty of their «rs aſſume 
flock. Being malters of the ceremonies and myſteries P © 
of the Chriſtian religion, they had it in their power to A 
make their followers worſhip and believe whatever the 
thought proper, and this they did not fail to make ole 
of for their own advantage. They perſuaded the peo- 
ple, that the miniſters of the Chriſtian church ſucceed- 
ed to the character, rights, and privileges, of the Jewiſh - 
priefthood ; and accordingly, the biſhops conſidered 
themſelves as inveſted with a rank and character ſimi- 
lar to thoſe of the high-prieſt among the Jews, while 
the preſbyters repreſented the prieſts, and the deacons 
the Levites. This notion, which was firſt introduced 
in the reign of Adrian, proved a ſource of very confi- 
derable honour and profit to the clergy. 89 
The form of eccleſiaſtical government was in this Form of 
century rendered permanent and uniform. One in- church go- 
ſpector or biſhop preſided over each Chriftian aſſembly, bernment. 
to which office he was elected by the voices of the 
whole people. To aſſiſt him in his office, he formed 
a council of preſbyters, which was not confined to any 
ſtated number. To the biſhops and preſbyters the 
miniſters or deacons were ſubje& ; and the latter were 
divided into a variety of claſſes, as the different exigen- 
cies of the church required. During a great part of 
this century, the churches were independent of each 
other; nor were they joined together by aſſociation, 
confederacy, or any other bonds but thoſe of charity. 
Each aſſembly was a little ſtate governed by its own 
laws; which were either enacted, or at leaſt approved 
of, by the ſociety. But, in proceſs of time, all the 
Chriſtian churches of a province were formed into one 
large ecclefiaftical body, which, like confederate ſtates, 
aſſembled at certain times, in order to deliberate about 
the common intereſts of the whole. This inſtitution 
had its origin among the Greeks ; but in a ſhort time 
it became univerſal, and ſimilar aſſemblies were form- 
ed in all places where the goſpel had been planted. 
Theſe aſſemblies, which conſiſted of the deputies or 
commiſſioners from ſeveral churches, were called nn 
by the Greeks, and councils by the Latins ; and the 
laws enacted in theſe general meetings were called ca- 
ons, i. e. rules. Go 
Theſe councils, of which we find not the ſmalleſt changes 
trace before the middle of this century, changed the produced 
whole face of the church, and gave it a new form; for R the in- 
by them the ancient privileges of the people were con- —_— 
fiderably diminiſhed, and the power and authority of 
the biſhops greatly e The humility indeed, 
and prudence, of theſe pious prelates hindered them 


from aſſuming all at once the power with which they 
were afterwards inveſted. At their firſt appearance in 
theſe general councils, they acknowledged that they 
were no more than the delegates of their reſpective 

20 2 churches, 
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appointment of their people. But they ſoon changed 
this humble tone; imperceptibly extended the limits of 
their authority; turned their influence into dominion, 
their counſels into laws; and at length openly aſſerted, 
that Chriſt had empowered them to preſcribe to his 
people authoritative rules of faith and manners. Ano- 
ther effe& of theſe councils was the gradual abolition 
of that perfect equality which reigned among all bi- 
ſhops in the primitive times. 
cency of theſe aſſemblies required, that ſome one of 
the provincial biſhops met in council ſhould be inveſt- 
ed with a ſuperior degree of power and authority; and 
hence the rights of Metropolitans derive their origin. 
Ia the mean time, the bounds of the church were en- 
larged ;; the cuſtom of holding 
wherever the ſound of the goſpel had reached ; and the 
univerſal church had now the appearance of one vaſt re- 
pm formed by a combination of a great number of 


For the order and de; 


councils was followed 


ttle ſtates. This occaſioned the creation of a new or- 
der of ecclcliaftics, who were appointed in different 
parts of the world as heads of the church, and whoſe 


office it was to preſerve the conſiſtence and union of 


that immenſe body, whoſe members were ſo widely 
diſperſed throughout the nations. Such was the na- 
ture and office of the Patriarchs ; among whom, at 
length, ambition, being arrived at its moſt inſolent 


period, formed a new dignity, inveſting the biſhop of 


Rome with the title and authority of the prince of the 


patriarchy. . 


During the ſecond century, all the ſects continued 


the Aſce- which had ſprung: up in the firſt, with the addition of 


tics. 


ſeveral others, the moſt remarkable of which were the 


Aſcetiet. Theſe owed their rife to an error propaga- 
ted by ſome doctors of the church, who aſſerted that 
Chriſt had eſtabliſhed @ double rule of ſanctity and vir- 
tue for two different orders of Chriſtians. Of theſe 
rules, one was ordinary, the other extraordinary; the 
one of a lower dignity, the other more ſublime : the 
firſt for perſons in the active ſcenes of life; the other 
for thoſe who, in a ſacred retreat, aſpired after the 
glory of a celeſtial ſtate. In conſequence of this ſy- 
item, they divided into two parts all thoſe moral doc- 
trines and inſtructions, which they had received either 
by writing or tradition. One of theſe diviſions they 
called precepts, and the other * They gave the 
name of precepts to thoſe laws that were univerſally 
obligatory upon all orders of men; and that of caun- 
fels to thoſe which related to Chriſtians of a more ſub- 
lime rank, who propoſed to themſelves great and glo- 
rious ends, and breathed after an intimate communion 
with the Supreme Being. — Thus were produced all 
at once a new ſet of men, who made pretenſions to 
uncommon ſanctity and virtue, and declared their re- 


ſolution of obeying all the precepts and counſels of 


Chriſt, in order to their enjoyment of communion 
with God here; and alſo that, after the diſſolution of 
their mortal bodies, they might aſcend to him with 
the greater facility, and find nothing to retard their 
approach to the centre of cor ar and perfection. 
They looked upon themſelves as prohibited from the 
uſe of things which it was lau ful for other Chriſtians 
to enjoy, ſuch as wine, fleſh, matrimony, and com- 
merce. They thought it their indiſpenſable duty to 
extenuate their body by watchings, abſtinence, labour, 


1 


and hunger. They looked for felicity in ſolitary re. 
treats, aud deſart places; where, by ſevere and alſidu. 
ous efforts of ſublime meditation, they raiſed. the ſoul 
above all external objects, and all ſenſual pleaſures, 
They were diltinguiſhed from other Chriſtians, not 
only by their title of Aſcetics, cabal, EAA and 
philoſophers, but alſo by their garb. In this century, 
indeed, thoſe who embraced ſuch an auſtere kind of life 
ſubmitted themſelves to all thele mortifications in ary 
vate, without breaking aſunder their focial bands, or 
withdrawing themſelves from-mankind ; but in proceſs 
of time they retired into deſarts, and, after the exam. 

le of the Eſſenes and Therapeutæ, they formed them. 
{elves into certain companies. 

This auſtere ſect aroſe from an opinion which has 
been more or leſs prevalent in all ages and in all coun- 
tries, namely, That religion conſiſts more in prayers, 
meditations, and a kind of ſecret intercourſe with 
God, than in fulfilling the ſocial duties of life in acts 
of benevolence and humanity to mankind, Nothing 
can be more evident than that the Scripture reckons 
the fulfilling of theſe infinitely ſuperior to the obſer- 
vance of all the ceremonies that can be imagined : yet 
it ſomehow or other happens, that almoſt every bo- 
dy is more inclined to oblerve the ceremonial part of 
devotion, than the moral ; and hence, according to the 
different humours or conflitutions of different perſons, 
there have been nu;oberleſs forms of Chriſtianity, and 
the moſt virulent contentions among thoſe who pro- 
feſſed themſelves followers of the Prince of Peace. 
It is obvious, that if the moral conduct of Chriſtians 
was to be made the ſtandard of faith, inſtead of ſpe- 
culative opinions, all theſe diviſions mult ceaſe in a 
moment; but while Chriſtianity, or any part of it, is 
made to conſiſt in ſpeculation, or the obſervance of 
ceremonies, it is impoſſible there can be any end of. 
ſeas or hereſies. No opinion whatever is fo abſurd, 
but ſome people have pretended to argue in its defence 
and no ceremony ſo infignificant, but it hath been ex- 
plained and ſanctiſied by hot-headed enthuſiaſts: and 
hence ceremonies, ſects, and abſurdities, have been 
multiplied without number, to the prejudice of ſo- 
ciety and of the Chriſtian religion. — This ſhort rela- 
tion of the rife of the Aſcetic ſect will alſo ſerve to 
account for the riſe of any other; ſo that we appre- 
hend it is needleſs to enter into particulars concerning 
the reſt, as they all took their origin from the ſame 
general principle variouſly modified, according to 
the different diſpoſitions of mankind. 

The Aſcetie ſe began firſt in Egypt, from whence 
it paſſed into Syria and the neighbouring countries 
At length it reached the European nations: and hence 
that train of auſtere and ſuperſtitious vows and rites 
which totally obſcured, or rather annihilated, Chriſti- 
anity; the celibacy of the clergy, and many other ab- 
ſurdities of the like kind. The errors of the Alce- 
tics, however, did not ſtop here. In compliance or 
the doctrines of ſome Pagan philoſophers, they © 
firmed that it was not only lawful], but even 2 
thy to deccive, and to uſe the expedient of a lie, ** . 
to advance the cauſe of piety and truth; and *. 
the pious frauds for which the church of Rome ta 0 
been ſo notorious, and with which ſhe hath been 
often and jultly reproached. nom 

As Chriſtians thus deviated more and more tt * 
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ractice of their religion, they became more 
- ee the external — of it. Anniverſary 
emp feſtivals were celebrated in commemoration of the death 
and reſurrection of Chriſt, and of the effuſion of the 
. Holy Ghoſk on the apoſtles. Concerning the days 
tf on which theſe feſtivals were to be kept, there aroſe 
—_ ; violent conteſts. The Aftatic churches in genera] dif- 
f-red in this point from thoſe of Europe; and towards 
the concluſion of the century, Victor, biſhop of Rome, 
took it in his head to force the eaſtern churches to 
follow the rules laid down by the weſtern ones. This 
they abſolutely refuſed to comply with: upon which 
Victor cut them off from communion with the church 
of Rome; though, by means of the interceſſion of 
ſome prudent people, the difference was made vp for 
the preſent. 5-63 "4 20 
During moſt of the third century, the Chriſtians 
were allowed to enjoy their religion, ſuch as it was, 
without moleſtation. The emperors Maximinus and 
Decius, indeed, made them feel all the rigours of a 
ſevere perſecution 3 but their reigns were ſhort, and 
from the death of Decius to the time of Diocleſian 
the church enjoyed tranquillity. Thus vaſt multitudes 
were converted; but at the ſame time, the doctrine 
grew daily more corrupt, and the lives of profelled 
Chriſtians more wicked and ſcandalous. New ceremo- 
nies were invented in great numbers, and an unaccount- 
able paſſion now prevailed for the orienta] ſuperſtitions 
concerning demons; whence proceeded the whole train 
of exorcilms, ſpells, and fears for the apparition of 
evil ſpirits, which to this day are nowhere eradicated, 
Hence alſo the cuſtom of avoiding all connections 
with thoſe who were not baptized, or who lay under 
the penalty of excommunication, as perſons ſuppoſed 
to be under the dominion of ſome evil ſpirit. And 
hence the rigour and ſeverity of that diſcipline and 
penance impoſed upon thoſe who had incurred, by 
their immortalities, the cenſures of the church. —Se- 
veral alterations were now made in the manner of ce- 
lebrating the Lord's ſupper. The prayers uſed on 
this occaſion were lengthened, and the ſolemnity and 
pomp with which it was attended were conſiderably 
increaſed, Gold and filver veſſels were uſed in the ce- 
lebration ; it was thought eſſential to ſalvation, and for 
that reaſon adminiſtered even to infants. — Baptiſm was 
celcbrated twice a- year to ſuch as, after a long courſe 
of trial and preparation, offered themſclves candidates, 
The remiſſion of fins was thought to be its immediate 
conſequence ; while the biſhop, by prayer and impo- 
lition of hands, was ſuppoſed to confer thoſe ſanctify- 
ing gifts of the Holy Ghoſt, that are neceſſary to 
a life of righteouſneſs and virtue. An evil demon was 
luppoſed naturally to reſide in every perſon, who was 
the author and ſource of all the corrupt diſpoſitions 
and unrighteous actions of that perſon. The driving 
out of this demon was therefore an eſſential requiſite 
tor baptiſm z and, in conſequence of this opinion, the 
baptized perſons returned home clothed in white gar- 
ments, and adorned with crowns, as ſacred emblems, 
the former of their inward purity and innocence, and 
the latter of their victory over fin and the world. — 
alling began now to be held in more eſteem than for- 
merly, A high degree of ſanity was attributed to 
this practice; it was even looked upon as indiſpenſa- 
bly neceſſary, from a notion that the demons directed 
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their force chiefly againſt thoſe who pampered them- Eecſeſſa- 
ſelves with delicious fare, and were leſs troubleſome ow 

to the lean and hungry who lived under the ſeverities— 
of a rigorous abſtinence.—'The fign of the croſs alſo 


was ſuppoſed to adminiſter a victorious power over all 


ſorts of trials and calamities; and was more eſpecially 
conſidered as the ſureſt defence againſt the ſnares and 
ſtratagems of malignant ſpirits ; for which reaſon, no 
Chriſtian undertook any thing of moment, without 
arming himſelf, as he imagined, with the power of 
this triumphant fign.—The hereſies which tronbled 
the church during this century, were the Gnoſtics, 
(whoſe doctrines were new-modelled and improved by 
Manes, from whom they were afterwards chiefly call- 
ed Manicheans); the Hitracites, NotTiaxs, Sa- 
BELLIANS, and NovATIANS ; for a particular account 
of which, ſee thoſe articles. | 65 
The fourth century is remarkable for the eſtabliſh- Fourth cen- 
ment of Chriſtianity by law in the Roman empire; . 
which, however, did not take place till the year 324. 
In the beginning of the century, the empire was go- 
verned by four chiefs, viz. Diocleſian, Maximian, 
Conſtantius Chlorus, and Galerius, under whom the 
church enjoyed a perfect toleration. Dioclefian, tho? 
much addicted to ſuperſtition, had no ill - will againft 
the Chriſtians; and Conſtantius Chlorus, having aban- 
doned polytheiſm, treated them with coblelbrabcn 
and benevolence. This alarmed the Pagan prieſts, 
whoſe intereſts were ſo cloſely connected with the 
contiguance of the ancient ſuperſtitions; and who 
apprehended, not without reaſon, that the Chriſtian 
religion would at length prevail throughout the em- 
pire. To —_ the downfa] of the Pagan ſuperſti- 
tion, therefore, they applied to Diocleſian and Gale- 
rius Cæſar; by whom a moſt bloody perſecution was 
commenced in the year 303, and continued till 311. 
An aſylum, however, was opened for the Chriſtians in 
the year 304. Galerius having dethroned Dioclefian 
and Maximian, declared himſelf emperor in the eaſt; 
leaving all the weſtern provinces, to which great num- 
bers of Chriſtians reſorted to avoid the cruelty of the 
former, to Conſtantius Chlorus. At length Galerius, 
being overtaken with an incurable and dreadful 
diſeaſe, publiſhed an edict ordering the perſecution 
to ceaſe, and reſtoring freedom to the Chriſtians, 
whom he had moſt inhumanly oppreſſed for eight 66 
years. Galerius died the ſame year: and in a ſhort Chriſtia- 
time after, when Conſtantine the Great aſcended the biin 1 
throne, the Chriſtians were freed from any farther un- 6,0... 
caſineſs, by his abrogating all the penal laws againſt tine. 
them; and afterwards iſſuing «dis, by which no other 
religion than the Chriſtian was tolerated throughout 
the empire. 67 
This event however, ſo favourable to the outward Increaſe ot 
peace of the church, was far from promoting its internal its cortup- 
harmony, or the reformation of its leaders. The clergy, bons. 
who had all this time been augmenting theirpower at the 
expence of the liberty of the people, now ſet no bounds 
to their ambition. The biſhop of Rome was the firſt in 
rank, and diſtinguiſhed by a ſort of pre-eminency above 
the reſt of the prelates. He ſurpaſſed all his brethren 
in the magnificence and ſplendor of the church over 
which he preſided; in the riches of his, revenues and 
poſſeſſions ; in the number and variety of his miniſters; 
in his credit with the people, and in his ſumptuous 
20 Z 2 and 
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Eceleſia- and ſplendid manner of living. Hence it happened 
1 ** that when a new pontiff was to be choſen by the 
.. preſbyters and people, the city of Rome was generally 
agitated with diſſenſions, tumults, and. cabals, which 
often produced fatal conſequences, "The intrigues and 
diſturbances which, prevailed in that city in the year 
366, when, upon the death of Liberius, another pen- 
tiff was to be choſen in his place, are a ſufficient proof 
of what we have advanced. Upon this occaſion, one 
faction elected Damaſus to that high dignity ; while 
the oppolite party chaſe Urlicinus, a deacon of the 
vacant church, to ſucceed Liberias. This double 
election gave riſe to a dangerous ſchiſm, and to a ſort 
of civil war within the city of Rome; which was car- 
ricd on with the utmoſt barbarity and fury, and pro- 
duced the moſt cruel maſſacres and deſolations. The 
inhuman conteſt ended in the victory of Damaſus; but 
whether his cauſe was more juſt than that of Urſicinus, 
is not. ſo eaſily determined. 

Notwithſtanding the pomp and ſplendor which 
furrounded the Roman fee, it is certain that the bi- 
ſhops of Rome had not yet acquired that pre-emi- 
nence of power and juriſdiction which they after- 
wards enjoyed. In the ecclefiaſtical commonwealth, 
indeed, they were the molt eminent order of citizens; 
but till they were citizens as well as their brethren, 
and ſubjeR, like them, to the laws and edits of the 
emperors. All religious cauſes of extraordinary im- 

ortance were examined and determined, either b 
Judges appointed by the emperors, or in councils at. 
embled for that purpoſe ; while thoſe of inferior mo- 
ment were decided in each diſtri by its reſpective 
biſhop. The eccleſiaſtical laws were enacted either 
by the emperor or councils. None of the biſhops ac- 
knowledged that they derived their authority from the 
permiſſion and appointment of the biſhop of Rome, 
or that they were created biſhops by the favour of the 
apoſtolic ſee. On the contrary, they all maintained 
that they were the ambaſladors and miniſters of Jeſus 
Chriſt, and that their authority was derived from above. 
It muſt, however, be obſerved, that even in this cen- 
tury, ſeveral of thoſe ſteps were laid, by which the 
biſhops of Rome mounted afterwards to the ſummit 
of ecclefiaſtical power and deſpotiſm. This happened 
partly by the imprudence of the emperors, partly by 
the dexterity of the Roman prelates themſelves, and 
partly by the inconſiderate zeal and precipitate judg- 
ment of certain biſhops. —The imprudence of the em- 
peror, and precipitation of the biſhops, were remark- 
ably diſcovered in the following event, which favoured 
extremely the ambition of the 3 pontiff. About 
the year 372, Valentinian enacted a law, empowering 
the biſhop of Rome to examine and judge other bi- 
ſhops, that religious diſputes might not be decided by 
any profane or ſecular judges. The biſhops, aſſembled 
in council at Rome in 378, not conſidering the fatal 
conſequences that muſt ariſe from this imprudent law 
both to themſelves and to the church, declared their 
approbation in the ſtrongeſt terms, and recommended 
the execution of it in their addreſs to the emperor 
Gratian. Some think, indeed, that this Jaw empowered 
the Roman biſhop to judge only the biſhops within 
the limits of his juriidiction; others, that his power 
was given only for a certain time, and for a particular 
purpoſe, This laſt notion ſcems the moſt probable ; 
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but {till this privilege muſt have been an excellent ; 
{trument in the hands of ſacerdotal ambition. 

By the removal of the ſeat of empire to Conſtant. 
nople, the emperor raiſed up, in the biſhop of this 
new metropolis, a formidable opponent: to the biſho Bit 
of Rome, and a bulwark which threatened a vi —. Rove 
oppolition to his growing authority. For as the em. Conſtat 
peror, in order to render. Conſtantinople a ſecond e 1 
Rome, enriched it with all-the rights and privileges "a 
honours and ornaments, of the ancient capital of the 
world; ſo its biſhop, meaſuring his own dignity and 
rank by the magnificence of the new city, and its 
eminence as the reſidence of the emperor, aſſumed an 
equal degree of dignity with the biſhop of Rome, 
and claimed a ſuperiority over the reſt of the epiſcopal 
order. Nor did the emperors diſapprove of theſe high 
pretenſions, ſince they conſidered their own dignity as 
connected in a certain meaſure with that of the biſho 
of their imperial city. Accordingly, in a council held 
at Conſtantinople, in the year 381, by the authority 
of Theodoſius the Great, the biſhop of that city was, 
during the abſence of the biſhop of Alexandria, and 
againlt the conſent of the Roman prelate, placed, b 
the third canon of that council in the firlt rank after 
the biſhop of Rome, and conſequently aboye thoſe of 
Alexandria and Antioch. Nectarius was the firſt bi- 
ſhop who enjoyed theſe new honours accumulated 
upon the ſee of Conſtantinople. His ſucceſſor, the 
celebrated John Chryſoſtom, extended {till farther the 
privileges of that ſee, and ſubmitted to its juriſdiction 
all Thrace, Aſia, and Pontus; nor were the ſucceed- 
ing biſhops of that imperial city deſtitute of a fervent 
zeal to augment their privileges, and extend their do- 
minion. By this unexpected promotion, the molt 
diſagreeable effects were produced. The biſhops of 
Alexandria were not only filled with the molt invete- 
rate hatred againſt thoſe of Conſtantinople, but a con- 
tention was excited between the biſhops of Rome and 
Conſtantinople ; which, after being carried on for 
many ages, concluded at laſt in the ſeparation. of the 
Greek and Latin churches. | 05 

Conſtantine the Great, in order to prevent civil com- — 
motions, and to fix his authority on a ſtable and ſolid |, 
foundation, made ſeveral changes not only in the laws cb 
of the empire, but alſo in the form of the Roman go: by Con 
vernment. And as there were many important realons nw 
which induced him to ſuit theadminiſtration of the church 
to theſe changes in the civil conſtitution, this neceſſarily 
introduced among the biſhops new degrees of emi- 
nence and rank. The four biſhops, of Rome, Conſtan- 
tinople, Antioch, and Alexandria, were diſtinguiſhed by 
a certain degree of pre-eminence over the reſt. Theſe 
four prelates anſwered to the four prætorian prefects 
created by Conſtantine; and it is poſſible, that even 
in this century they were diſtinguiſhed by the Jewiſh 
title of patriarchs. After theſe followed the exarchr, 
who had the inſpection over ſeveral provinces, and an- 
ſwered to the appointment of certain civil officers who 
bore the ſame title. In a lower claſs were the met 
politans, who had only the government of one provinces 
under whom were the archbi/hops, whole inſpection 
was confined to certain diſtricts. In this x pou 
the bi/hops brought up the rear; but the beer. 80 
their authority was not in all places equally extene; 


being in ſome conſiderably ample, and in others — 
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Gned within narrow limits. To theſe various eceleſi- 


aſtical orders we might add that of the cHerepiſcopi, or 


ug. ſuperintendants of the country-churches; but this laſt 


order was in moit places ſuppreſſed by the biſhops, with 
a deſign to extend their own. authority, and enlarge 
the ſphere of their power and juriſdiction. The admi- 
niſtration of the church itſelf was divided by Conſtan- 
tine into an external and internal inſpection. The lat- 
ter, which was committed to biſhops and councils, re- 
lated to religious controverſies, the forms of divine 
worſhip, the offices of prieſts, the vices of the eccle- 
ſiaſtical orders, &c. The external adminiſtration of 
the church the emperor aſſumed to himſelf. This com- 

rehended all thoſe things which related to the out- 
ward ſtate and diſcipline of the church; it likewiſe ex- 
tended to all conteſts that ſhould ariſe between the mi- 


niſters of the church, ſuperior as well as inferior, con- 


cerning their poſſeſſions, their reputation, their rights 
and privileges, their offences againſt the laws, &c. but 
no controverſies that related to matters purely ſpiri- 
tual were cogniſable by this external inſpe&ion. In 
conſequence of this artful diviſion of the eecleſiaſtical 
government, Conſtantine and his ſucceſſors called coun- 
cils, preſided in them, appointed the,judges of reli- 
gious controverſies, terminated the differences which 
aroſe between the biſhops and the people, fixed the li- 
mits of the ecclefialtical provinces, took cognizance of 
the civil cauſes that ſubſiſted between the miniſters of 
the church, and puniſhed the crimes committed againſt 
the laws by the ordinary judges appointed for that 
purpoſe; giving over all cauſes purely eccleſiaſtical to 
the biſhops and councils. But this famous diviſion of 
the adminiſtration of the church was never explained 
with ſufficient accuracy; ſo that, both in the fourth 
and fifth centuries, there are frequent inſtances of the 
emperors determining matters purely ecclefiaftical, and 
lixewiſe of biſhops and councils determining matters 
which related merely to the external form and govern- 
ment of the church. 

After the time of Conſtantine many additions were 
made by the emperors and others to the wealth and 
honours of the clergy ; and theſe additions were fol- 
lowed by a proportionable increaſe of their vices and 
loxury, particularly among thoſe who lived in great and 
opulent cities. The biſhops, on the one hand, contend- 
ed with each other in the moſt ſcandalous manner con- 


cerning the extent of their reſpective juriſdictions; 


while, on the other, they trampled on the rights of the 
people, violated the privileges of the inferior miniſters, 
and imitated in their conduct and in their manner of 
ng the arrogance, voluptuouſneſs, and luxury of 
magiſtrates and princes, This pernicious example was 
ſoon followed by the ſeveral eceleſiaſtical orders. The 
prebyters, in many places, aſſumed an equality with 
tne diſhops in point of rank and authority. Many 
complaints are alſo made by the authors of this cen- 
W the vauity and effeminacy of the deacons. 
* Ay particularly of the preſbyters and deacons 
o billed the firſt ſtations of theſe orders, carried their 
petenlions to an extravagant length, and were offend- 
1 ne notion of being placed on an equality with 
r eagues. For this reaſon they not only aſſu- 
af, boy titles of arch-preſbyters and arch-deacons, but 
3 aimed a degree of authority and power much ſu- 
r to that which was veſted in the other members 
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of their reſpective orders. 

In the fifth century, the biſhops of Conſtantinople 
having already reduced under their juriſdiction all the 
Aſiatic provinces, began to graſp at ſtill further acceſ- 


Hons of power. By the 28th canon of the council held Conteſts be- 
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at Chalcedon in 451, it was reſolved, that the ſame tween the 


ſame rights and honours which had been conferred on 


biſhops of 


the biſhop of Rame were due to the biſhop of Conſtan- — Jorg | 


tinople, on account of the equal dignity and luſtre of nople. 


the two cities in which theſe prelates exerciſed their 
authority. The ſame council confirmed alſo, by a ſo- 
lemn act, the biſhop of Conſtantinople in the ſpiritual 
government of thoſe provinces over which he had 
uſurped the juriſdition, Leo the Great, biſhop of 


Rome, oppoſed with vehemence the paſſing of theſe 


laws; and his oppoſition was ſeconded by that of ſe- 
veral other prelates. But their efforts were vain, as 
the emperors threw in their weight into the balance, 
and thus ſupported the deciſions of the Grecian bi— 
ſhops. In conſequence, then, of the deciſions of this 
famous council, the biſhop of Conſtantinople began to 
contend obſtinately for the ſupremacy with the Ro- 
man pontiff, and to cruſh the biſhops of Antioch and 
Alexandria, About the ſame time, Juvenal, biſhop 
of Jeruſalem, attempted to withdraw himſelf and his 
church from tbe juriſdiction of the biſhop of Cæſarea, 
and aſpired after a place among the firlt prelates of 
the Chriſtian world. The high degree of veneration 
and eſteem in which the church of Jeruſalem was held 


among all other Chriſtian ſocieties (on account of its 


rank among the apoſtolical churches, and its title to the 
appellation of nother- church, as having ſucceeded the 
firſt Chriſtian aſſembly formed by the Apoſtles), was 
extremely favourable to the ambition of Juvenal, and 
rendered his project much more practicable than it 
would otherwiſe have been. Encouraged by this, and 
likewiſe by the protection of Theodoſius the younger, 
this aſpiring prelate not only aſſumed the dignity of 
patriarch of all Paleſtine, a rank which rendered him 
independent of all ſpiritual authority; but alſo invaded 


the rights of the biſhop of Antioch, and uſurped his. 


juriſdiction over the provinces of Phœnicia and Arabia. 
Hence aroſe a warm conteſt between Juvenal and Max- 
imus biſhop of Antioch ; which the council of Chal- 
cedon decided, by reſtoring to the latter the provinces 
of Phoenicia and Arabia, and confirming the former 
in the ſpiritual poſſeſſion of all Paleſtine and in the high 
rank which he had aſſumed in the church. 

In 588, John, biſhop of Conſtantinople, ſurnamed the 
Faſter, either by his own authority or that of the emperor 
Mauritius, ſummoned a council at Conſtantinople to in- 


quire into an accuſation brought againſt Gregory, bi- 


ſhop of Antioch ; and upon this occaſion aſſumed the 
title of cecumenical or univerſal biſhop. This title had 
been formerly enjoyed by the biſhops of Conſtantinople 
without any offence; but now, Gregory the Great, at 
that time biſhop of Rome, ſuſpectiug that John was 
aiming at the ſupremacy over all the churches, oppo- 
ſed his claim with the greateſt vigour. For this pur- 
poſe he applied by letters to the emperor, and others, 
whom he thought capable of aſſiſting him in his op- 
poſition: but all his efforts were without effect; and 
the biſhops of Conſtantinople were allowed to enjoy 
the diſputed title, though not in the ſenſe which had 
alarmed the Roman pontiff. 

Gregory, 


— — 
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Gregory, however, adhered tenaciouſly to his pur- 
poſe, raiſcd new tumults and diſſenſions among the 
clergy, and aimed at nothing leſs than an unlimited ſu- 
premacy over the Chriſtian church. This ambitious 
deſign ſucceeded in the Weſt ; while, in the Eaſtern 
provinces; his arrogant pretenſions were ſcarcely reſpec- 
ted by any but thoſe who were at enmity with the bi- 
ſhop of Conltantivople. How much the people were 
at this time deluded by the Roman pontiffs, appears 
from the expreſſion of Ennodius, one of the flatterers 
of Symmachus, (who was a prelate of but ambiguous 


fame) that the Roman pontiff was conſtituted judge in 
the place of God, which he filled as the vicegerent of 


the molt high. On the other hand it is certain, from 
a variety of the moſt authentic records, that both the 
emperors and the nations in genera], were far from be- 
ing diſpoſed to bear with patience the yoke of ſervi- 
tude which the ſce of Rome was arrogantly impoſing 
on the whole church, | 

In the beginning of the ſeventh century, accordin 
te the moſt learned hiſtorians, Boniface III. — 
Phocas, emperor of Conſtantinople, to take from the 
biſhop of that metropolis, the title of &cumenical or 
univerſal bi/hop, and to confer it upon the Roman pon- 
tiff; and thus was firſt introduced the ſupremacy of the 
pope. The Roman pontiffs uſed all methods to main- 
tain and enlarge this authority and pre-eminence which 
they had acquired from one of the molt odious tyrants 
that ever diſgraced the annals of hiſtory. 

In the eighth century, the power of the biſhop of 
Rome, and of the clergy in general, increaſed prodi- 
giouſly. The chief cauſe of this, befides the ſuperſti- 
tion of the people, was the method at that time uſed 
by the European princes to ſecure themſelves on their 
thrones. All theſe princes being then employed 
either in uſurpation or in ſelf. defence, and the whole 
continent being in the moſt unſettled and barba- 
rous condition, they endeavoured to attach warmly to 
their intereſts thoſe whom they conſidered as their 
friends and clients. For this purpoſe they diſtributed 
among them extenſive territories, cities, and fortreſſes, 
with the various rights and privileges belonging to 
them; reſerving; only to themſelves the ſupreme domi- 
nion, and the military ſervice of theſe powerful vaſſals. 
For this reaſon it was by the European princes reckon- 
ed a high inſtance of political prudence to diſtribute a- 
mong the biſhops and other Chriſtian doctors the ſame 
ſort of donations which had formerly been givea to 
their generals and clients. By means of the clergy, 
they hoped to check the ſeditious and turbulent ſpirits 
of their vaſſals, and to maintain them in their obedience 
by the influence and authority of their biſhops, whoſe 
commands were highly reſpected, and whoſe ſpiritual 


thunderbolts, rendered formidable by ignorance, ſtruck 


terror into the boldeſt and moſt reſolute hearts. 

This prodigious acccfſion to the opulence and au- 
thority of the clergy in the weſt, began at their head, 
viz. the Roman pontiff; from whence it ſpread gra- 
dually among the inferior ſacerdotal orders. The 
barbarous nations who had received the goſpel, looked 
upon the biſhop of Rome as the ſucceſſor of their 
chief druid or high prieſt: and as this tremendous 
druid had enjoyed, under the darkneſs of Paganiſm, 
a kind of boundleſs authority; ſo theſe barbarous 
nations thought proper to confer upon the chief bi- 
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For this purpoſe he aſſembled the ſtates in 751. and 


ſhop, the ſame authority which had belonged to k. 2: : 


chief druid. The Pope received theſe auguſt privi. we; 
-___ with great pleaſure; and left, upon any change Hitt 
of affairs, attempts ſhould be made to deprive him — | 
them, he ſtrengthened his title to theſe extraorgte, e 
honours by a variety of paſſages drawn from ancie 
biſtory, and, what is ſtill more aſtoniſhin by ar N 
ments of a religious nature. This ſwelled” the Rog 
druid to an enormous ſize; and gave to the ſee of 
Rome that high pre-eminence and deſpotie authorit 
in civil and political matters, that were unknown * 
former ages. Hence, among other unhappy circum. 
ſtances, aroſe that monſtrous and pernicious opinion 
that ſuch perſons as were excluded from the commu. 
nion of the church by the pontiff himſelf, or any of 
the biſhops, forfeited thereby, not only their civil right; 
and advantages as citizens, but even the common 
claims and privileges of humanity, This horrid opi- 
nion, which was a fatal ſource of wars, maſſacres 
and rebellions, without number, and which contri. 
buted more than any thing elſe to confirm and aug · 
ment the papal authority, was borrowed by the clergy 
from the Pagan ſuperſtitions. —Though excommuni- 
cation, from the time of Conftantine the Great, was 
in every part of the Chriſtian world attended with 
many diſagreeable effects; yet its higheſt terrors were 
confined to Europe, where its aſpect was truly for- 
midable and hideous. It acquired alſo, in the eighth 
century, new acceſſions of terror; ſo that from that 
period the excommunication practiſed in Europe dif- 
fered entirely from that which was in uſe in other 
parts of Chriſtendom. Excommunicated perſons were 
indeed conſidered in all places as objects of hatred both 
to God and man : but they were not, on that account, 
robbed of the privileges of citizens, nor of the rights 
of humanity ; much leſs were thoſe kings and princes, 
whom an inſolent biſhop had thought proper to ex- 
clude from the. communion of the church, ſuppoſed to 
forfeit on that account their crowns or their territories, 
But from this century it was quite otherwiſe in Eu- 
rope. Excommunication received that infernal power 
which diſſolved all connections; ſo that thoſe whom 
the biſhops, or their chief, excluded from church com- 
munion, were degraded to a level with the beaſts, 
The origin of this unnatural and horrid power was as 
follows. On the converſion of the barbarous nations 
to Chriſtianity, theſe ignorant proſelytes confounded 
the excommunication in uſe among Chriſtians with 
that which had been practiſed in the times of Pagan. 
iſm, and which was attended with all the dreadful 
effects above-mentioned, The Roman pontiffs, on 
the other hand, were too artful not to encourage this 
error; and therefore employed all ſorts of means to 
gain credit to an opinion ſo well calculated to gratify 
their ambition, and to aggrandize in general the epil- 
copal order, - "4 
The annals of the French nation furniſh us with the 4 
following inſtance of the enormous power which was | ten 
at this time veſted in the Roman pontiff. Pepin, who pri 
was mayor of the palace to Childeric III. king d 
France, and who in the exerciſe of that high office 
was poſſeſſed in reality of the royal power and autho- 
rity, aſpired to the titles and honours of majeſty allo, 
and formed a ſcheme of dethroning his ſovercigd 


though 


* | | 
1 . though they were devoted to the intereſts of this am- 
e ous vſorper, they gave it as their opinion that the 
ber mom. 1,;jſhop Rome was previouſly to be conſulted whether 


Not 


he execution of ſuch a ſcheme was lawful or not. In 

conſequence of this, ambaſſadors were ſent by Pepin 

„o Zachary, the reigning pontiff, with the follow - 

ing queſtion,“ Whether the divine law did not per- 

mit a valiant and warlike people to dethrone a pu- 

fllanimous and indolent prince who was incapable 

of diſcharging any of the functions of royalty; and to 

ſubſtitute in his place one more worthy to rule, and 

who had already rendered moſt important ſervices to 

the ſtate?” The ſituation of Zachary, who ſtood much 

in need of the ſuccours of Pepin againſt the Greeks 

and Lombards, rendered his anſwer ſuch as the uſurper 

Jefired : and when this favourable deciſion of the Ro- 

man oracle was publiſhed in France, the unhappy 

Childeric was ripped of his royalty without the leaſt 
oppolition 3 and Pepin, without the ſmalleſt reſiſtance, 

ſtepped into the throne of his maſter and his ſove- 

reign. This decifion was ſolemnly confirmed by Ste- 

phen II. the ſucceſſor of Zachary; who undertook a 

journey into France in the year 754, in order to ſo- 

licit aſſiſtance againſt the Lombards. The pontiff at 

the ſame time diſſolved the obligation of the oath of 

fdelity and allegiance which Pepin had ſworn to Chil- 

deric and violated by his uſurpation in the year 751; 

and to render his title to the crown as ſacred as poſſi- 

ble, Stephen anointed and crowned him, with his wife 

and two ſons, for the ſecond time. This complaiſance 

of the Pope was rewarded with the exarchate of Ra- 

venna and all its dependencies, as we have already re- 

lated, See Civic HisTory, n* 44.; and Hiſtory of 
Irarv. | 

In the ſucceeding centuries, the Roman pontiſſs con- 
tinued to increaſe their power by every kind of artifice 
and fraud which can diſhonour the heart of man ; and, 
by continually taking advantages of the civil diſſenſions 
which prevailed throughout Italy, France, and Ger- 
many, their influence in civil affairs aroſe to an enor- 
mous height, The increaſe of their authority in reli- 
gious matters was not leſs rapid. The wiſeſt and moſt 
impartial among the Roman Catholic writers acknow- 
ledge, that, from the time of Lewis the Meek, the an- 
cient rules of eccleſiaſtical government were gradually 
changed in Europe by the counſels and inſtigation of 
the church of Rome, and new laws ſubſtituted in their 
place, The European princes ſuffered-themſelves to be 
diveſted of the ſupreme authority in religious matters 
which they had derived from Charlemagne ; the power 
of the biſhops was greatly diminiſhed, and even the 
authority of both provincial and general councils began 
to decline. The popes, elated with their overgrown 
proſperity, and become arrogant beyond meaſure by 
the daily acoeſſions that were made to their authority, 
were eagerly bent upon eſtabliſhing the maxim, That 
the biſhop of Rome was conſtituted and appointed by 
Jeſus Chriſt, ſupreme legiſlator and judge of the church 
univerſal; and that therefore the biſhops derived all 
their authority from him. This opinion, which they 
nculcated with the utmoſt zeal and ardour, was oppo- 
lr vain by ſuch as were acquainted with the ancient 
cceleſiaſtical conſtitutions, and the government of the 
2 in the earlier ages. In order to gain eredit to 
*8 new eccleſiaſtical code, and to {upport the preten- 
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ſions of the popes to ſupremacy, it was neceſſary to pro- Eccleſia- 
duce the authority of ancient deeds, in order to (top the 4 
mouths of ſuch as were diſpoſed to ſet bounds to their — 
uſurpations. The biſhops of Rome were aware of this; 
and as thoſe means were looked upon as the moſt law- 
ful that tended beſt to the accompliſhment of their 
purpoſes, they employed ſome of their moſt ingenious 
and zealous partiſans in forging conventions, acts of 
councils, epiſiles, and ſuch- like records, by which it 
might appear, that, in the firſt ages of the church, the 
oman pontiſfs were clothed with the ſame ſpiritual 
mujeſty and ſupreme authority which they now aſſumed. 
There were not, however, wanting among the biſhops 
ſome men of prudence and ſagacity, who ſaw through 
theſe impious frauds, and perceived the chains that 
were forging both for them and the church. The 
French biſhops diſtinguiſhed themſelves eminently in 
this reſpect: but their oppoſition was ſoon quaſhed ; 
and as all Europe was ſunk in the groſſeſt ignorance 
and darkneſs, none remained who were e of de- 
tecting theſe odious impoſtures, or diſpoſed to ſupport 
the expiring liberty of the church. | 75 
This may ſerve as a general ſpecimen of the charac- Extreme 
ters and behaviour of the pretended vicegerents of Jeſus 3 
Chriſt, to the 16th century. In the 11th century in- —— 
deed, their power ſeems to have riſen to its utmoſt 
height. They now received the pompous titles of Ma- 
fters of the world, and Popes, i. e. Univerſal Fathers. 
They preſided every where in the councils by their le- 
gates, aſſumed the authority of ſupreme arbiters in all 
controverhies that aroſe concerning religion or church- 
diſcipline, and maintained the pretended rights of the 
church againſt the encroachments and uſurpations of 
kings and princes. | Their authority, however, was 
confined within certain hmits : for, on the one hand, it 
was reſtrained by ſovereign princes, that it might not 
arrogantly aim at civil dominion ; and on the other, it 
was oppoſed by the biſhops themſelves, that it might 
not arile to a ſpiritual deſpotiſm, and utterly deſtroy 
the privileges and liberty of ſynods and councils. From 
the time of Leo IX. the popes employed every me- 
thod which the moſt artful ambition could ſuggeſt to 
remove thoſe limits, and to render their dominion both 
deſpotic and univerſal. They not only afpired to the 
character of ſupreme legiſlators in the church, to an 
unlimited juriſdiction over all ſynods and eouncils whe- 
ther general or provincial, to the ſole diſtribution of 
all eccleſiaſtical honours and benefices, as divinely au- 
thoriſed and appointed for that purpoſe; but they car- 
ried their inſolent pretenſions ſo far, as to give them- 
ſelves out for lords of the univerſe, arbiters of the fate 
of kingdoms and empires, and ſupreme rulers over the 
kings and princes of the earth. Hence we find inſtan- 
ces of their giving away kingdoms, and looſing ſub- 
jects from their allegiance to their ſovereigns, among 
which the hiſtory of John king of England is very re- 
markable. At laſt, they plainly aſſumed the whole 
earth as their property, as well where Chriſtianity was 
preached as where it was not; and therefore, on the 
diſcovery of America and the Eaſt Indies, the pope, 
by virtue of this ſpiritual property, granted to the Por- 
tugueſe a right to all the countries lying eaſtward, and 
to the Spaniards all thoſe lying to the weſtward of 
Cape Non in Africa, which they were able to conquer- 
by force of arms; and that nothing might be wanting 
: to 
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to complete their character, they pretended to be lords the church, and the obſervance of a heap of idle cere. lack 


ſtical of the future world alſo, and to have a power of reſtrain- monies. New feſtivals were ſtill added; one in qi Fecle 
Hiſtory. * * * bi . 'p If 4 S,.0 h . ] inſti . h Par- le ſtica 
ing even the Divine Jullice itſelf, and remitting that ticular was inſtituted in honour of the true creſs on lt iſto 


puniſhment which the Deity bath denounced againſt 


which our Saviour ſuffered ; and churches were declared 
76 the workers of iniquity. ' 


to be ſanctuaries to all ſuch as fled to them, Whatever 


Chriſtianity 
gun cor- 
rupted. 

In vocations 
of ſaints, 
relics, pur- 
gatory, &c. 
introduced, 


All this time, the powers of ſuperſtition reigned 


- triumphant over thoſe remains of Chriſtianity which 


had eſcaped the corruptions of the firſt four centuries. 
In the fifth century began the invocation of the bap- 
py ſouls of departed ſaints. Their aſſiſtance was in- 
treated by many fervent prayers, while none ſtood up 
to oppoſe this prepoſterous kind of worſhip. The 1- 
mages of thoſe who during their lives had acquired the 
reputation of uncommon ſanctity, were now honoured' 
with a particular worſhip in ſeveral places; and many 
imagined that this drew into the images the propitious 
—— of the ſaints or celeſtial beings which they 
were ſuppoſed to repreſent. A ſingular and irreſiſtible 
efficacy was attributed to the bones of martyrs, and to 
the figure of the croſs, in defeating all the attempts of 
Satan, removing all ſorts of calamities, and in healin 
not only the diſeaſes of the body, but alſo thoſe of the 
mind. The famous Pagan doctrine concerning the pu- 
rification of departed fouls, by means of a certain kind 
of fire, i. e. purgatory, was alſo confirmed and ex- 
plained more fully than it had formerly been; and 


every one knows of how much conſequence this abſurd 
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tion of the was called the canon of the maſs. 


doctrine hath been to the wealth and power of the Ro- 
milh clergy. 

In the ſixth century, Gregory the Great advanced 
an opinion, That all the wordt of the ſacred writings 
were images of inviſible and fpiritual things; for which 
reaſon he loaded the churches with a multitude of ce- 
remonies the moſt inſignificant and futile that can be 
imagined ; and hence aroſe a new and moſt difficult 
ſcience, namely, the explication of theſe ceremonies, 
and the inveſtigation of the cauſes and circumſtances 
whence they derived their origin. A new method was 
contrived of adminiſtering the Lord's ſupper, with a 
magnificent aſſemblage of pompous ceremonies. This 
Baptiſm, except in 


Chrift by an upright and virtuous conduct, for the aug- 
mentation of the riches of the clergy by donations to 


their crimes might have becn. 

Superſtition, it would ſeem, had now attained its 
higheſt pitch; nor is it eaſy to conceive a degree of ip. 
norance and degeneracy beyond what we have already 
mentioned. If any thing can poſſibly be imagineg 
more contrary to true religion, it 1s an opinion which 
prevailed in the eighth century, namely, That Chri. 
ſtians might — « an offended Deity by voluntary 
acts of mortification, or by gifts and oblations laviſh. 
ed on the church, and that people ought to place their 
confidence in the works and merits of the ſaints. The 
piety in this and ſome ſucceeding ages conſiſted in 
building and embelliſhing churches and chapels; in en- 
dowing monaſteries and baſilics; hunting after the re. 
lies of ſaints and martyrs, and treating them with an 
abſurd and exceſſive veneration; in procuring the in- 
terceſſion of the ſaints by rich oblations, or ſuper. 
ſtitious rites; in worſhipping images; in pilgrimages 
to thoſe places which were eſteemed holy, particu- 
larly to Paleſtine, &c. The genuine religion of je- 
ſus was now utterly unknown, both to clergy and 
people, if we except a few of its general doctrines con- 
tained in the creed. In this century alſo, the ſuper- 
ſtitious cuſtom of /o/itary maſſes had its origin, Theſe 
were celebrated by the prieſt alone in behalf of foul; 
detained in purgatory, as well as upon ſome other oc- 
caſions. They were prohibited by the laws of the 
church, but proved a ſource of immenſe wealth to the 
elergy. Under Charlemagne they were condemned 
by a ſynod aſſembled at Mentz, as criminal effects of 


avarice and ſloth. A new ſuperſtition, however, flill 


ſprung up in the tenth century. It was imagined, from 
Rev. xx. 1. that Antichriſt was to make his appear- 
ance on the earth, that ſoon after the world itſelf would 
be deſtroyed. An univerſal panic enſued ; vaſt num- 
bers of people, abandoning all their connections iin ſo- 


berately pulled down, from a notion that they were no 


longer of any uſe, as the final diſſolution of all * 


. caſes of neceſſity, was adminiſtered only on the great ciety, and giving over to the churches and monaſteries 
feitivals. An incredible number of temples were erec- all their worldly effects, repaired to Paleſtine, where 
ted in honour of the ſaints. The places ſet apart for they imagined that Chriſt would deſcend from heaven 
public worſhip were alſo very numerous: but now they to judge the world. Qthers devoted themſelves by a 
were conſidered as the means of purchaſing the protec- ſolemn and voluntary oath to the ſervice of the churches, | 
tion and favour of the ſaints; and the ignorant and convents, and prieſthood, whoſe flaves they became, | 
barbarous multitude were perſuaded, that theſe de- in the moſt rigorous ſenſe of that word, performing | 
parted ſpirits defended and guarded againſt evils and daily their heavy taſks; and all this from a notion that 
calamities of every kind, the provinces, lands, cities, the ſupreme Judge would diminiſh the ſeverity of their ; 
and villages in which they were honoured with tem- ſentence, and look upon them with a more favourable : 
ples. The number of theſe temples was almoſt equalled and propitious eye, on account of their having made i 
by that of the feſtivals, which ſeem to have been invent- themſelves the ſlaves of his miniſters. When an eclipſe . 
ed in order to bring the Chriſtian religion as near the of the ſun-or moon happened to be viſible, the cities 
s model of Paganiſm as poſſible. were deſerted, and their miſerable inhabitants fled for : 
Superſti- In the ſeventh century, religion ſeemed to be alto- refuge to hollow caverns, and hid themſelves among 9 
tion ſtill gether buried under a heap of ſuperſtitious ceremo- the craggy rocks, and under the bendin ſummits - 
increaſes. nies; the worſhip of the true God and Saviour of the fteep mountains. The opulent attempted to bribe the 4 
| world was exchanged for the worſhip of bones, bits of ſaints and the Deity himſelf by rich donations confer- - 
{ wood (ſaid to be of the croſs), and the images of ſaints. red upon the ſacerdotal tribe, who were: looked upon p 
1 The eternal ſtate of miſery threatened in Scripture to as the immediate vicegerents of heaven. In many 90 
ji the wicked was exchanged for the temporary puniſh- places, temples, palaces, and noble edifices both pub- M 
| ment of purgatory; and the expreſſions of faith in lic and private, were ſuffered to decay, nay, Were deli- a 


In a word, no language is ſufficient to 
confuſion and deſpair that tormented the 
The 


eng ral deluſion was indeed oppoſed and combated »4 


terrors, f 
ja the minds of the people. But their attempts were 


ineffectual; nor could the dreadful apprehenſions of the 
ſuperſtitious multitude be removed before the end of 
me century, and this terror became one of the acci- 
dental cauſes of the CROoIsADEs. | 

That nothing might now be wanting to complete 
that Antichriſtian ſyſtem of religion which had over- 
ſpread all Europe, it was in the 11th century deter- 
mined that divine worſhip ſhould be celebrated in the 
Latin tongue, though now unknown throughout the 
whole continent. During the whole of this century 
alſo, Chriſtians were employed in the rebuilding and 
ornamenting their churches, which they had deſtroyed 
through the ſuperſtitious fear already taken notice of. 

In much the ſame way with what is above related, 
or worſe if poſſible, matters went on till the time of 
the reformation. The clergy were immerſed in 
crimes of the deepeſt dye; and the Jaity, imagining 
themſelves able to purchaſe pardon of their fins for 
money, followed the examples of their paſtors with- 
7 out remorſe. The abſurd principle formerly mention- 
beh. ed, namely, that religion conſiſts in acts of auſterity, 
rofthc and an unknown mental correſpandence with God, pro- 
e duced the moſt extravagant and ridiculous behaviour 
in the devotees and reputed ſaints. They not only 
lived among the wild beaſts, but alſo after the man- 
ner of theſe ſavage animals : they ran naked through 
the lonely deſerts with a furious aſpect, and all the 
agitations of madneſs and frenzy; they prolonged 
their wretched life by graſs and wild herbs, avoided 
the ſight and converſation of men, remained motion= 
leſs in certain places for ſeveral years expoſed to the 
rigour and inclemency of the ſeaſons, and towards the 
concluſion of their lives ſhut themſelves up in narrow 
and miſerable huts; and all this was conſidered as true 
piety, the only acceptable method of worſhipping the 
Deity and attaining a ſhare in his favour, —But of 
all the inſtances of ſuperſtitious frenzy which diſgraced 
the times we now [peak of, none was held in Figher 
veneration, or excited more the wonder of the multi- 
tude, than that of a certain order of men who were 
called Stilites by the Greeks, and Sancti Colum- 
Yares, or Pillar-Saints, by the Latins. Theſe 
were perſons of a moſt ſingular and extravagant 
turn of mind, who ſtood motionleſs on the tops 
of pillars expreſsly raiſed for this exerciſe of their 
patience, and remained there for ſeveral years a- 
miſt the admiration and applauſe of the ſtupid po- 
pulace. The inventor of this ſtrange diſcipline was 
one Simeon a Syrian, who began his follies by chan- 
ging the agreeable employment of a ſhepherd for the 
aulterities of a monkiſh life. He began his devotions 
on the top of a pillar fix cubits high; but as he in- 
eg in ſanctity, he alſo increaſed the height of his 
Pillar, till, towards the concluſion of his life, he had 
Fot up on the top of a pillar 40 cubits in height. 
a - the inhabitants of Syria and Paleſtine, ſe- 
wo 1. falſe ambition and an utter ignorance of 

„ kengion, followed the example of this fanatic, 
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though not with the ſame degree of auſterity, This Ecclelia- 
ſuperſtitious practice began in the fifth century, and Fi. 
continued in the eaſt for 600 years. The 1 
however, had too much wiſdom and prudence to imi— 
tate the Syrians and Orientals in this whimſical ſuper- 
ſtition; and when a certain fanatic, or impoſtor, na- 
med WWulfilaicus, erected one of theſe pillars in the 
country of Treves, and propoſed to live on it after 
the manner of Simeon, the neighbouring biſhops or- 
dered it to be pulled down. : 

The practices of auſtere worſhip and diſcipline in 
other reſpects, however, gained ground throughout 
all parts of Chriſtendom. Monks of various kinds 
were to be found in every country in prodigious num- 
bers. But though their diſcipline was at firſt exceed- 
ingly ſevere, it became gradually relaxed, and the 
monks gave into all the prevailing vices of the times. 
Other orders ſucceeded, who pretended to Rill great- 
er degrees of ſanity, and to reform the abuſes of 
the preceding ones ; but theſe in their turn became 
corrupted, and fell into the ſame vices they had bla- 
med in others. The moſt violent animoſities, diſputes, 
and hatred, alſo reigned among the different orders of 
monks ; and, indeed, between the clergy of all ranks 
and degrees, whether we conſider them as claſſed in 
different bodies, or as individuals of the ſame body. 
To enter into a detail of their wranglings and diſ- 
putes, the methods which each of them took to ag- 
grandiſe themſelves at the expence of their — 
bours, and to keep the reſt of mankind in ſubjection, 
would require many volumes. We ſhall only obſerve, 


therefore, that even the external profeſſion of the au- 


ſtere and abſurd piety which took place in the fourth 
and fifth centuries, continued gradually to decline. 
Some there were, indeed, who boldly oppoſed the 
torrent of ſuperſtition and wickedneſs, which threa- 
tened to overflow the whole world : but their oppo- 
ſition proved fruitleſs, and all of theſe towards the 
æra of the reformation had been either ſilenced or de- 
ſtroyed : ſo that, at that time, the pope and clergy 
reigned over. mankind without controul, had made 
themſelves maſters of almoſt all the wealth in every 
country of Europe, and may truly be ſaid to have 
been the only ſovereigns ; the reſt of the human 
race, even kings and princes, being only their vaſſals 
and ſlaves. 3 
While the Popiſh ſuperſtition reigned thus violent- Riſeof Ma- 
ly in the welt, the abſurd doctrines of Mahomet over- hometan- 
ſpread all the eaſt, The riſe of this impoſtor is rela- iſm. 
ted under the article ARABIA. His ſucceſſors con- 
quered in order to eſtabliſh the religion of their apo- 
{tle ; and thus the very name of Chriſtianity was ex- 
tinguiſhed in many places where it had formerly flou- 
riſhed. The conqueſts of the Tartars having inter- 
mingled them with the Mahometans, they greedily 
embraced the ſuperſtitions of that religion, which 
thus almoſt entirely overſpread the . continents 
of Aſia and Africa; and, by the conqueſt of Conſt an- 


tinople by the Turks in 1453, was likewiſe eftabliſhed MD FE 
throughout a conſiderable part of Europe. ligion in 


About the beginning of the 16th century, the Ro- the begin- 
man pontiffs lived in the utmoſt tranquillity ; nor had ning of the 
they, according to the appearance of things at that A 
time, any reaſon to fear an oppoſition to their autho— 201 ee 
rity in any reſpect, ſince the commotions which had time. 
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Lecleſſa- been raiſed by the Waldenſes, Albigenſes, & e. were 


now entirely ſuppreſſed. We mult not, however, 
conclude, from this apparent tranquillity and ſecurity 
of the pontiffs and their adherents, that their meaſures 
were univerſally applauded. Not only private perſons, 
but alſo the moſt powerful princes and ſovereign ſtates, 
exclaimed loudly againſt the tyranny of the popes, 
and the unbridled licentiouſneſs of the clergy of all 
denominations. They demanded, therefore, a refor- 
mation of the church in its head and members, and a 
general council to accompliſh that neceſſary purpoſe, 
But theſe complaints and demands were not carried to 
ſuch a length as to produce any good effect; ſince 
they came from perſons who never entertained the leaſt 
doubt about the ſupreme authority of the pope in re- 
ligious matters, and who of conſequence, inſtead of 
attempting themſelves to bring about that reformation 
which was ſo ardently deſired, remained entirely in- 
active, or looked for redreſs to the court of Rome, or 
to a general council. But while the ſo much deſired re- 
formation ſeemed to be at ſuch a great diſtance, it ſud- 
denly aroſe from a quarter whence it was not at all 
expected. A fingle perſon, Martin Luther, a monk of 
the order of St Auguſtine, ventured to oppoſe him- 
ſelf to the whole torrent of papal power and deſpo- 
tim. This bold attempt was firſt made public 
on the zoth of. September 1517; and notwith- 
ſtanding all the efforts of the Pope and his adhe- 
rents, the doArines of Luther continued daily to 
gain ground. Others, encouraged by his ſucceſs, Jent 
their aſſiſtance in the work of Reformation; which at 
lat produced new churches, founded upon principles 
quite different from that of Rome, and which til] 
continue. But for a particular account of the tran- 
ſactions of the firſt Reformers, the oppoſition they 
met with, and the final ſettlement of the reformed 
churches in different nations in Europe, ſee the ar- 
ticles LurnER and REFORMATION. 

The ſtate of religion in other parts of the world 
ſeems as yet to be but little altered. Alia and Africa 
are ſunk in the groſſeſt ſuperſtitions either of the 
Mahommedan or Pagan kinds. The ſouthern conti- 
nent of America belonging to the Spaniards, conti- 
nues immerſed in the moſt abſurd ſuperſtitions of Po- 
pery. The northern continent, being moſtly peopled 
with colonies from Great Britain, profeſſes the re- 
formed religion. At the ſame time it muſt be owned, 
that ſome kind of reformation hath taken place even 
in Popery and Mahommedaniſm themſelves. The 
Popes have no longer that authority over ſtates and 

rinces, even thoſe moſt bigotted to Popery, which they 
red had. Neither are the lives either of the 
clergy or laity ſo corrupt as they were before. The 
increaſe of learning in all parts of the world hath con- 
tributed to cauſe men open their eyes to the hght of 
reaſon, and this hath been attended with a propor- 
tional decreaſe of ſuperſtition. Even in Mahommedan 
countries, that furious enthuſiaſm which formerly em- 
boldened the inhabitants to face the greateſt dangers, 
hath now almoſt vaniſhed ; ſo that the credit of Ma- 
homet himſelf ſeems to have ſunk much in the eftima- 
tion of his followers. This is to be underſtood even of the 
moſt ignorant and bigotted multitude ; and the ſenſible 
part of the Turks are ſaid to incline much towards 
Deiſm. With regard to thoſe nations which ſtill pro- 
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feſs Paganiſm, the intercourſe of Europea f 

them 15 40 ſmall, that it is impoſſible to ues =—_— 2 
concerning them. As none of them are in a he 7 Hiſtory 
civilization, however, it may be conjectured, that thei | 
religion is of the ſame unpoliſhed caſt with their 
manners, and that it conſiſts of a heap of barbarous 
ſuperſtitions which have been banded down amon 
them from time immemorial, and which they continue 
to obſerve without knowing why or wherefore, 


SECT. III. Of the Compoſition of Hiſtory. 


Creero has given us the whole art of compoſin 
hiſtory, in a very ſhort and comprehenfive manner 
We ſhall firſt tranſcribe what he ſays, and then con, 
ſider the ſeveral parts of it in their proper order. 
«© No one is ignorant (ſays he), that the firlt law in 8. 


writing hiſtory is, Not to dare to ſay any thing that — 


is falſe; and the next, Not to be afraid to ſpeak the 
truth: that on the one hand there be no ſuſpicion of 


affection, nor of prejudice on the other. Theſe foyn- 
dations are what all are acquainted with. But the 
ſuperſtructure conſiſts partly in things, and partly in 
the ſtyle or language. The former require an order 
of times, and deſcriptions of places. And becauſe 
in great and memorable events, we are deſirous to 
know firſt their cauſes, then the actions themſelves, 
and laſtly their conſequences; the hiſtorian ſhould 
take notice of the ſprings or motives, that occaſioned 
them; and, in mentioning the facts themſelves, ſhould 
not only relate what was done or ſaid, but likewiſe 
in what manner; and, in treating upon their conſe- 
quences, ſhew if they were the As of chance, wil- 
dom, or imprudence, Nor ſhould he only recite the 
actions of great and eminent perſons, but likewiſe de- 
ſcribe their characters. The ſtyle ought to be fluent, 
ſmooth, and even, free from that harſhneſs and poig- 
nancy which is uſual at the bar.” Thus far Cicero. Def. 
An hiſtory written in this manner, and furniſhed with L. 
all theſe properties, muſt needs be very entertaining, 
as well as inſtrudtive. And perhaps few have come 
nearer this plan than Tacitus; though his ſubject is 
attended with this unhappy circumſtance, or at lealt 
unpleaſant one, that it affords us examples rather of 
what we ought to avoid, than what to imitate. But 
it is the buſineſs of the hiſtorian, as well as of the 
philoſopher, to repreſent both virtues and vices in 
their proper colours; the latter doing it by precepts, 
and the former by examples. Their manner is dit- 
ferent; but the end and deſign of both is, or ſhould 
be, the ſame: And therefore hiſtory has not impro- 
perly been ſaid by ſome to be moral philoſophy, ex- 
emplified in the lives and actions of mankind. 

We ſhall reduce theſe ſeveral things mentioned by 
Cicero to three heads, Matter, Order, and Style ; and 
treat upon each of them ſeparately. But as Truth is 
the baſis and foundation of all hiſtory, it will be ne. 
ceſſary to conſider that in the firſt place. 


Aar. I. Of Tzxvurn in Hiſtory. 


TRUTH is, as it were, the very life and ſoul of of 
hiſtory, by which it is diſtinguiſhed from fable or ro- 1 
mance. An hiſtorian — ought not only to 
a man of probity, but void of all paſſton or bias. 4 
muſt have the ſteadineſs of a philoſopher, joined wil 
the vivacity of a poet or orator. Without the nes 
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opel. he will be inſenſibly ſwayed by ſome paſſion, to give 
in of a falſe colouring to the actions or characters he de- 
Kiltory- (orjbes, as favour or diſlike to parties or perſons affect 
his mind. Whereas he ought to be of no party, nor 
to have either friend or foe while writing; but to 

reſerve himſelf in a ſtate of the greateſt indifferency 
to all, that he may judge of things as they really are 
in their own nature, and not as connected with this 
or that perſon or party, And with this firm and ſe- 
date temper, a lively imagination is requiſite ; with- 
out which his deſcriptions will be flat and cold, nor 
will he be able to convey to bis readers a juſt and ade- 

nate idea of great and generous actions. Nor is the 
aſſiſtance of a good judgment leſs neceſſary than any 
of the former qualities, to direct him what is proper 
to be ſaid and what to be omitted, and to treat every 
thing in a manner ſuitable to its importance. And 
fince theſe are the qualifications neceſſary for an hi- 
torian, it may perhaps ſeem the leſs ſtrange, that we 
have ſo few good hiſtories, 

But hiſtorical truth conſiſts of two parts; one is, Not 
not to ſay any thing we know to be faiſe : "Tho? it is 
not ſufficient to excuſe an hiſtorian in relating a falſe- 
hood; that he did not know it was ſo when he wrote 
it; vnleſs he firſt uſed all the means in his power to 
inform himſelf of the truth. For then undoubtedly, 
an invincible error 13 as pardonable in bittory as in 
morality. But the generality of writers in this kind 
content themſelves with taking their accounts from 
hearſays, or tranſcribing them from others; with- 
out duly weighing the evidence on which they are 
founded, or giving themſelves the trouble of a ſtrict 
inquiry. Few will uſe the dilligence neceſſary to in- 
form themſelves of the certainty of what they under- 
take to relate. And as the want of this greatly abates 
the pleaſure of reading ſuch writers, while perſons 
read with diffidence; ſo nothing more recommends an 
hiſtorian, than ſuch induſtry. 
of Thucydides, that when he wrote his hiſtory of the 
Peloponneſian war, he did not ſatisfy himſelf with the 
beſt accounts he could get from his countrymen the 
Athenians, fearing they might be partial in their own 
cauſe; but ſpared no expence to inform himſelf how 
the ſame facts were related by their enemies the Lace- 
demonians; that, by comparing the relations of both 
parties, he might better judge of the truth. And 
Polybius took greater pains than he, in order to write 
his hiſtory of the Roman affairs; for he travelled into 
Africa, Spain, Gaul, and other parts of the world, 
that by viewing the ſeveral ſcenes of action, and in- 
forming himſelf from the inhabitants, be might come 
at a greater certainty of the facts, and repreſent them 
in a juſter light. But as an hiſtorian ought not to aſſert 
what he knows to be falſe; ſo he ſhould likewiſe be 
cautious 1n relating things which are doubtful, and 
acquaint his readers with the evidence he goes upon 
in ſuch facts, from whence they may be able to judge 

ow far it is proper to credit them. So Herodotus 
tells us what things he ſaw himſelf in his travels, and 
What he heard from the information of the Egyptian 
prieſts and others with whom he converſed. And Cur- 
_ n the life of Alexander, ſpeaking of the affairs 
of India, ngeauouſly confelles, that he wrote more 
fully believed. „ For (ſays he) I neither 
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are to affirm Poſitively, what I doubt of; nor can I 


Thus we are informed 
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think it proper to omit what I have been told.” By Compoii- 
ſuch a conduct the author ſecures his credit, whether Hiſtory 


the things prove really true or falſe; and gives room 
for further inquiry, without impoſing on his readers. 
The other branch of hiſtorical truth is, Not to omit 
any thing that is true, and neceſlary to ſet the matter 
treated of in a clear and full light. In the actions of 
paſt ages, or diſtant countries, wherein the writer has 
no perſonal concern, he can have no great induce- 
ment to break ia upon this rule. But where intereſt 
or party is engaged, it requires no ſmall candour, as 
well as firmneſs of mind, conſtantly to adhere to it. 
Affection to ſome, averſion to others, fear of diſob- 
liging friends or thoſe in power, will often inter- 
poſe, and try his integrity. Beſides, an omiſſion is 
leſs obvious to cenſure, than a falſe afſertion : for the 
one may be eaſily aſcribed to ignorance or forgetful- 
neſs ; whereas the other will, it diſcovered, be com- 
monly looked upon as deſign. He therefore, who in 
ſuch circumſtances, from a generous love to truth, is 
ſuperior to all motives to betray or ſtifle it, juſtly de- 
ſerves the character of a brave, as well as honeſt man. 
What Polybius ſays upon this head is very well worth 
remarking : * A good man ought to love his friends 
and his country, and to have a like diſpoſition with 
them, both towards their friends and enemies. But 
when he takes upon him the character of an hiſtorian, 
they muſt all be forgot. He muſt often ſpeak well 
of his enemies, and commend them when their actions 
deſerve it; and ſometimes blame, and even upbraid 
his greateſt friends, when their conduct makes it ne- 
ceſſary. Nor muſt he forbear ſometimes to reprove, 
and at other times to commend, the fame perſons ; ſince 
all are liable to miſtake in their management, and 
there are ſcarce any perſons who are always in the 
wrong. Therefore, in hiſtory, all perſonal conſidera- 


tions ſhould be laid aſide, and regard had only to their 


actions.“ 

What a different view of mankind and their actions 
ſhould we have, were theſe rules obſerved by all hi- 
ſtorians? Integrity is undoubtedly the principal qua- 
lification of an hiftorian ; when we can depend upon 
this, other imperfections are more eaſily paſſed over. 
Suetonius is ſaid to have written the lives of the firſt 
twelve Roman emperors with the ſame freedom where- 
with they themſelves lived. What better character 
can be given of a writer ? The ſame ingenuous tem- 
per appears in the two Grecian hiſtoriaus above men- 
tioned, Thucydides and Polybius: The former of 
whom, though baniſhed by his countrymen the Athe- 
nians, yet expreſſes no marks of reſentment in his 
hiſtory, either againſt them in general, or even a- 
gainſt the chief authors of it, when he has occaſion 
to mention them; and the latter does not forbear 
cenſuring, what he thouglet blameable in his neareſt 
relations and friends. But it 1s often no eaſy matter to 
know, whether an hiſtorian ſpeaks truth or not, and 
keeps up to the ſeveral characters here mentioned; tho? 
it ſcems reaſonable, upon the common principles of 
juſtice due to all mapkind, to credit him where no 
marks of partiality or prejudice appear in-his writings. 
Sometimes, indeed, a judgment may in a good mea- 
ſure be formed of the veracity of an author, from his 
manner of expreſſing himſelf. A certain candour and 
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in view but truth, which may be juſtly eſteemed as a 
very good evidence of their ſincerity, Whiereas thoſe, 
who have partial deligns to anſwer, are commonly 
more cloſe and covert; and if at other times they aſ- 
ſume an air of openneſs and freedom, yet this 1s not 
conſtant and even, but ſoon followed again with the 
appearance of ſome bias and reſerve : for it is very 
difficult to act a part long together, without lying 
open to a diſcovery. And therefore though craft and 
deſign is exceeding various, and, Proteus like, aſſumes 
ery diſſerent ſhapes ; there are certain characters, by 
which it may often be perceived and detected. Thus, 


where things are uncertain by reaſon of their being 


reported various ways, it is partiality in an hiſtorian 
to give into the moſt unfavourable account, where 
others are as well known and equally credible. Again, 
it is a proof of the ſame bad temper, when the facts 
themſelves are certain and evident, but the deſign and 
motives of thoſe concerned in them are unknown and 
obſcure, to aſſign ſome ill principle, ſuch as avarice, 
ambition, malice, intereſt, or any other vitious habit, 
as the cauſe of them. This conduct is not only un- 
juſt to the perſons, whoſe actions they relate; but 
hurtful to mankind in general, by endeavouring to 
deftroy the principal motive to virtue, which ſprings 
from example. Others, who affect to be more covert, 
content themſelves with ſuſpicions and fly infinuations z 
and then endeavour to come off, by intimating their 
unwillingneſs to believe them, tho' they would have 
their readers do ſo. And to mention no more, there 
are others, who, when they have loaded perſons with 
unjuſt calumnies and reflections, will allow them ſome 
light commendations, to make what they have ſaid 
before look more credible, and themſelves leſs partial. 
But the honeft and faithful hiſtorian contemns all ſuch 
low and mean arts; he conſiders things as they are 
in themſelves, and relates them as he finds them, with- 
out prejudice or affection. 


Ar. II. The Susjg r or ARGUMENT of Hiſtory. 


Tre /ubjed in general is facts, together with ſuch 
things as are either connected with them, or may at 
leaft be requiſite to ſet them in a juſt and proper light. 
But although the principal defign of hiſtory be to ac- 
quaint us with facts, yet all facts do not merit the 
regard of an hiſtorian; but ſuch only as may be thought 
of uſe and ſervice for the conduct of human life. Nor 
is it allowable for him, like the poet, to form the plan 
and ſcheme of his work as he pleaſes. His buſineſs 
is to report things as he finds them, without any co- 
Jouring or diſguiſe to make them more pleaſing and 
palatable to his reader, which would be to convert his 
hiſtory into a novel, Indeed, ſome hiſtories afford 
more pleaſure and entertainment than others, from the 
nature of the things of which they conſiſt; and it may 
be eſteemed the happineſs of an hiſtorian to meet with 
ſuch a ſubject, but it is not his fault if it be otherwiſe, 
Thus Herodotus begins his hiſtory with ſhewing, that 
the barbarians gave the firſt occalion to the wars be- 
tween them and the Grecks, and ends it with an ac- 
count of the puniſhment which, after ſome ages, they 
ſuffered from the Greeks on that account. Such arelation 
muſt uot only be very agreeable to his countrymen the 
Grecians, for whoſe ſakes it was written; but likewiſe 


to caution them againit the like practices. On the 


Sec, I 


very inſtructive, Ly informing them of the juſtice of c 

Providence in puniſhing public injuries in this world ys 
wherein ſocieties, as ſuch, are only capable of puniſh. Hiftory, 
ment. And therefore thoſe examples might be of uf 


contrary, Thucydides begins his hiſtory with the un. 
happy ſtate of his countrymen the Athenians; and in 
the courſe of it plainly intimates, that they were the 
cauſe of the calamitous war between them and the 
Lacedemonians. Whereas, had he been more inclined 
to pleaſe and gratify his countrymen, than to write 
the truth, he might have ſet things in ſuch a light as 
to have made their enemies appear the aggreſſors. 
But be ſcorned to court applauſe at the expence of 
truth and juſtice, and has ſet a noble example of in- 
tegrity to all future hiſtorians. But as all actions do 
not merit a place in hiſtory, it requires no ſmall judg- 
ment in an hiſtorian to ſelect ſuch only as are proper. 
Cicero obſerves very juſtly, that hiſtory “ is conver. 
ſant in great and memorable actions.“ For this rea- 
fon, an Riſtorian ſhould always keep poſterity in view, 
and relate nothing which may not, upon ſome account 
or other, be worth the notice of after-ages. To de- 
ſcend to trivial and minute matters, ſuch as frequently 
occur in the common affairs of life, is below the dig- 
nity of hiſtory. Such writers ought rather to be deemed 
journaliſts than hiſtorians, who have no view or ex- 
peQation that their works ſhould ſurvive them. But 
the ſkilful hiſtorian is fired with a more noble ambi- 
tion. His deſign is to acquaint ſucceeding ages with 
what remarkable occurrences happened in the world 
before them; to do juſtice to the memory of great 
and virtuous men; and at the ſame time to perpetuate 
his own. Pliny the younger has ſome fine refleQions 
upon this head, in a letter to a friend. You adviſe 
me (ſays he) to write an hiſtory; and not you only, 
for many others have done the ſame, and I am myſelf 
inclined to it. Not that I believe myſelf qualified for 
it, which would be raſh to think, till I have tried; 
but becauſe I eſteem it a generous action not to ſuffer 
thoſe to be forgotten, whoſe memory ought to be 
eternized; and to perpetuate the names of others, to- 

ether with one's own. For there is nothing I am ſo 
— or ambitious. of, as to be remembered here - 
after; which is a thing worthy of a man, eſpecially 
of one who, conſcious of no guilt, has nothing to 
fear from poſterity. Therefore I am thinking day 
and night by what means, as Virgil ſays, 


My name 


To raiſe aloft: 


That would ſuffice me; for it is above my wiſh to add 
with him, 

and wing my flight to fame. 

But oh! 

However, this is enough, and what hiſtory alone ſeems 
to promiſe.” This was Pliny's opinion, with regard HAR 
to the uſe and advantage of hiſtory ; the ſubjects of 
which are generally matters of weight and importance. 
And therefore, when a prudent hiſtorian thinks it 
convenient to take notice of things in themſelves leſs 
conſiderable, he either does it with brevity, or for 
ſome apparent reaſon, or accounts for it by ſome JU 
apology. So Dion Caſſius, when he has mem: 
ſome things of leſſer moment in the life of Commodus 


: Mc 1; fly filled up with 
(as indeed that emperor's life was chiefly fille Suchy 
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cruelty and folly) 
(ont 3 have it thought that I deſcend below the 


yiltory- gravity of hiftory in writing theſe things. For, as 
they were the actions of an emperor, and I was 
reſent and ſaw them all, and both heard and con- 
verſed with him, I did not think it proper to omit 
them.” He ſeems to think thoſe actions, when per- 
formed by an emperor, might be worth recording, 
which, if done by a perſon of inferior rank, would 
ſcarce have deſerved notice. Nor does he appear to 
have judged amils, if we conſider what an influence 
the conduct and behaviour of princes, even in the 
common circumſtances of life, have upon all beneath 
them ; which may ſometimes render them not un- 
worthy the regard of an hiſtorian, as examples either 
for imitation, or caution. 1 

But, although facts in general are the proper ſub- 
ject of hiſtory, yet they may be differently conſidered 
with regard to the extent of them, as they relate ei- 
ther to particular perſons, or communities of men. 
And from this confideration, hiſtory has been diftin- 
guiſhed into three ſorts, viz. biography, particular, and 
general hiſtory. The lives of tingle perſons is called 
bicgraphy. By particular hiſtory is meant that of par- 


Il. 


L 
on of 
Lory. 
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time. And general hiſtory contains an account of ſe- 
veral ſtates exiſting together in the ſame period of 
time, 

1. The ſubjects of biography are the lives either of 
public or private perſons ; for many uſeful obſerva- 
tions in the conduct of human life may be made from 
juſt accounts of thoſe who have been eminent and be- 
neficial to the world in either ſtation. Nay, the lives 
of vitious perſons are not without their uſe, as warn- 
ings to others, by obſerving the fatal conſequences 
which ſooner or later e follow ſuch practices. 
But, for thoſe who expoſed their lives, or otherwiſe 
employed their time and labour for the ſervice of their 
fellow creatures, it ſeems but a juſt debt that their 
memories ſhould be perpetuated after them, and po- 
ſterity acquainted with their benefactors. The ex- 
pectation of this was no ſmall incentive to virtue in 
the Pagan world. And perhaps every one, upon due 
reſſection, will be convinced how natural this paſſion is 
to mankind in general. And it was for this reaſon, 
probably, that Virgil places not only his heroes, but 
alſo the inventors of uſeful arts and ſciences, and 
other perſons of diſtinguiſhed merit, in the Elyſian 
fields, where he thus deſcribes them: 


Here patriots live, who, 
In fighting fields were prodipal of blood: 

Prielts of unblemiſh'd lives here make abode, 

And poets worthy their inſpiring god; 

And ſearching wits of more mechanic-parts, 

Who grac'd their age with new-invented arts; 

Thoſe who to worth their bounty did extend, 

And thoſe who knew that bounty to comment : 

The heads of theſe with holy fillets bound, 

And all their temples were with garlands crown'd. 
ANE1d, I. vi. v. 66. 
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for their country's good, 


5 the lives of public perſons, their public characters 
wht 4 ncipally, but not ſolely, to be regarded. The 
ay 0 inquiſitive to know the conduct of princes 
And b great men, as well in private as public. 
wy ot, as has been ſaid, may be of ſervice, conſi- 
$ the influence of their examples, But to be 
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makes this excuſe for himſelf; „1 | 


ticular ſtates, whether for a ſhorter or longer ſpace of 
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over · inquiſitive in ſearching 
infirmities of the greateſt or beſt of men, is, to ſay 
no more of it, but a needleſs curioſity. In the 
writers of this kind, Plutarch is juſtly allowed to 
excel, | 

But it has been a matter of diſpute among the 
learned, whether any one ought to write his own 
hiſtory, It may be pleaded in favour of this, that 
no one can be ſo much maſter of the ſubje& as the 
perſon himſelf: and befides, there are many in- 
ſtances, both ancient and modern, to juſtify ſuch a 
conduct. But on the other hand it muſt be owned, 
that there are many inconveniencies which attend it, 
ſome of which are mentioned by Cicero. © If (ſays 
_ there is any thing commendable, perſons are 
obliged to ſpeak of themſelves with greater modeſty, 
and to omit what is blameable in others. Beſides, 
what is ſaid is not ſo ſoon credited, and has leſs au- 
thority; and after all, many will not ſtick to cenſure 
it.” And Pliny ſays very well to the ſame purpoſe, 
„ Thoſe who proclaim their own virtues, are thought Ad Fam. 
not ſo much to proclaim them becauſe they did them, . v. 
as to have done them that they might proclaim them, 72 
So that which would have appeared great if told by 
another, is loſt when related by the party himſelf. 
For when men cannot deny the fact. they reflect upon 
the vanity of its author. Wherefore, if you do things 
not worth mentioning, the actions themſelves are 
blamed; and if the things you do are commendable, _ 
you are blamed for mentioning them.” Theſe reflec. £6. viii. 
tions will be generally allowed to be very juſt; and 7 
yet confidering how natural it is for men to love them- 
ſelves, and to be inclined in their own favour, it ſeems 
to be a very difficult taſk for any one to write an im- 
partial hiſtory of his own actions. There is ſcarce 
any treatiſe of this kind that is more celebrated than 
Czſar's Commentaries. And yet Suetonius tells us, 
that © Afinius Pollio (who lived at that time, ) thought 
they were neither written with due care nor integrity : 
that Czſar was often too credulous in his accounts of 
what was done by other perſons; and miſrepreſented 
his own actions, either deſignedly, or through forget- 
fulneſs: and therefore he ſuppoſes he would have re- 
viſed and corrected them.” However, at ſome times 
it may doubtleſs be juſtifiable for a perſon to be his 
own hiſtorian. Plutarch mentions two caſes wherein 
it is allowable for a man to commend himſelf, and be 
the publiſher of his own merits. 'Theſe are, when 
the doing of it may be of conſiderable advantage, ei- 
ther to himſelf or others. It is indeed leſs invidious 
for other perſons to undertake the province. And 
eſpecially for a perſon to talk or write of his own vir- 
tues, at a time when vice and a general corruption of 
manners prevails, let what he ſays be ever fo true, it 
will be apt at leaſt to be taken as a reflection upon 
others. Anciently (ſays Tacitus), many wrote 
their own lives, rather as a teſtimony of their conduct, 
than from pride.” Upon which he makes this judi- 
cious remark: „That the more virtue abounds, the 
ſooner the reports of it are credited.” But the an- 
cient writers had a way of taking off the reader's at- 
tention from themſelves, in recording their own ac- 
tions, and ſo rendering what they ſaid leſs invidious: 
and that was, by ſpeaking of themſelves in the third 
perſon, and not in the firſt. Thus Cæſar never lays, 
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© Cz/ar did, or ſaid, ſo and ſo.” Why the moderns 
have not more choſen to follow them in this, we know 
not, ſince it ſeems leſs exceptionable. 

2. In a continued hiſtory of particular ſtates, ſome 
account may be given of their original, and founders 
the nature of their ſoil, and ſituation; what advan- 
tages they have for their ſupport or improvement, ei- 
ther within themſelves, by foreign traffic, or con- 
queſts; with the form of their government. Then 
notice ſhould be taken of the methods by which they 
increaſed in wealth or.power, till they gradually ad- 
vanced to their higheſt pitch of grandeur ; whether 
by their virtue, the goodneſs of their conſtitution, 
trade, induſtry, wars, or whatever cauſe, After this 
the reaſons of their declenſion ſhould be ſhewn, what 
were the vices that principally occaſioned it, (for that 
is generally the caſe), whether avarice, ambition, lu- 
xury, diſcprd, cruelty, or ſeveral of theſe in conjunc- 
tion. And laſtly, where that has been their unhappy 
fate, how they received their final ruin and ſubver- 
ſion. Moſt of theſe things Livy had in view, when 
he wrote his hiſtory of the Roman fate, as he ac- 
quaints his readers in the preface. The accounts 
(ſays he) of what happened either before, or while 
the city was building, confiſting rather of poetical 
fables than any certain records of fats, I ſhall nei- 
ther aſſert nor confute them. Let antiquity be allow- 
ed to make the origin of their cities more venerable, 


by uniting things human and divine. But if any na- 


tion may be ſuffered to fetch their origin from the 
gods, ſuch is the military glory of the Romans, that 
when they repreſent Mars as the father of their found- 
er, other nations may as eaſily acquieſce in this, as 
they do in their government. But I lay no great 
ſtreſs upon theſe things, and others of the like nature, 
whatever may be thought of them. What I am deſi- 
rous every one ſhould carefully attend to, are our lives 
and manners; by what men, and what arts, civil and 
military, the empire was both acquired and enlarged : 
then let him obſerve, how our manners gradually de- 


clined with our diſcipline ; afterwards grew worſe and 


worſe ; and at length fo far degenerated, that at pre- 
ſent we can neither bear with our vices, nor ſuffer them 
to be remedied. This is the chief benefit and advan- 
tage to be reaped from hiſtory, to fetch inſtructions 
from eminent examples of both kinds; in order to imi- 
tate the one, which will be of uſe both to yourſelf and 
your country, and avoid the other, which are equally 
baſe in their rife and ever ” Thus far Livy. And 
how well he has execut.u this deſign, mult be ac- 
knowledged by all who will be at the pains to peruſe 
his work. 

3. But as a particular hiſtory conſiſts in a number 
of facts relating to the ſame ſtate, ſuitably connected 
and laid together 1n a proper ſeries; ſo a general hi- 
ſtory 1s made up of ſeveral particular hiſtories, whoſe 
ſeparate tranſactions within the ſame period of time, 
or part of it, ſhould be ſo diſtinctly related as to cauſe 
no confuſion, Such was the hiſtory of Diodorus Si— 
culus, which contained an account of moſt of the emi- 
nent ſtates and kingdoms in the world, though far the 
greatelt part of it is now unhappily loſt. Of the ſame 
nature is the hiſtory of Herodotus, though not ſo ex- 
tenſive; to whom we are eſpecially indebted for the 


| hiſtorian to {acquaint his readers with the manner in 


Perſian affairs. And to this kind may likewiſe he 
ferred Juſtin's hiſtory, though it be only the epito 
of a larger work, written by another hand. Th, 
rules proper for conducting ſuch hiſtories are much 
the ſame as thoſe above mentioned concernin parti. 
cular hiſtories ; excepting; what relates to the order, of 
which we ſhall have occaſion to ſpeak hereafter, ' 
But the hiſtories, both of particular fates and 
thoſe which are more general, frequently contain only 
the affairs of ſome ſhort period of time. Thus the 
hiſtory of the Peloponneſian war, written by Thucy. 
dides, compriſes only what was done in the firſt twenty 
years of that war, which lafted ſeven years longer 
than his account reaches ; though indeed the reaſon 
of that might be, becauſe Thucydides died before the 
war was finiſhed, otherwiſe he would very probably 
have continued his hiſtory to the concluſion of it, 
But the hiſtory of the war between the Romans and 
king Jugurtha in Africa, given us by Salluſt, as alſo 
Czlar's hiſtories of the Gallic and civil wars, are all 
confined within a much leſs number of years than that 
of Thucydides. Nay, ſometimes one ſingle tranſaction 
is thought ſufficient to furniſh out an hiſtory, Such 
was the conſpiracy of Catiline to ſubvert the Roman 
ſtate, written likewiſe by Salluſt. As to more gene- 
ral hiſtories, Xenophon's hiſtory of Greece may be 
eſtermed as ſuch, which in order of time ſucceeds 
that of Thucydides, and contains the affairs of forty- 
eight years. And Polybius called his a general biſto- 
ry which, though it principally contained the Roman 
affairs, yet took in the} molt remarkable tranſactions 
of ſeveral other ftates, for the ſpace of fifty-three 
years: though it has met with the ſame hard fate as 
that of Diodorus Siculus, ſo that only the firlt five 
books out of forty, of which it conſiſted at firſt, now 
remain entire. And to mention no more, the cele- 
brated hiſtory of 'Thuanus is another inſtance of this 
ſort, in which the principal tranſactions of Europe 
for about ſixty years, chiefly in the ſixteenth century, 
are deſcribed with that judgment and fidelity, and in 
a manner ſo accurate and beautiful, that he has been 
thought ſcarcely inferior to any of the ancient hiſto- 
rians. Now, in ſuch hiſtories as theſe, to go farther 
back than is requiſite to ſet the ſubject in a juſt light, 
ſeems as improper as it is unneceſſary, | 


The general ſubje& or argument of hiſtory, in its 
ſeveral branches, may be reduced to theſe four heads; 


narration, reflectiont, ſpeeches, and digreſſions. 10 


I. By narration is meant a deſcription of facts or Oi 10 


actions, with ſuch things as are neceſſarily anger ton. 
with them, namely, perſons, time, place, delign, ac 
event. | 

As to adbiont, themſelves, it is the buſineſs of the 


which they were performed ; what meaſures were de 
certed on all ſides, and how they were conducted, 
whether with vigilance, courage, prudence, _ 
tion, or the contrary, — to the nature o * 
action; as likewiſe, if any unforeſeen accidents 2 
out, by which the deſigned meaſures were a 
moted or broken. All actions may be ceferagen 
two ſorts, military and civil. And as war nag x £ 
injuſtice, and injuries received, on one fide pt A 
ther, it is fit the reader ſhould be informed who the 
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reſſors. For though war is never to be deſi- 
* it is ſometimes — In the deſcription 
of battles, regard ſhould be had equally to both par- 
ties, the number of forces, conduct of the generals, 
in what manner they engaged, what turns and chan- 
ges happened in the engagement, cither from accidents, 
courage, or ſtratagem, and how it iſſued. The like 
circumſtances ſhould all be obſerved in ſieges and other 
actions. But the.moſt agreeable ſcene of hiltory ari- 
ſes from a ſtate of peace. Here the writer acquaints 
us with the conſtitution of ſtates, the nature of their 
laws, the manners and cuſtoms of the inhabitants, the 
advantages of concord and unanimity, with the diſ- 
advantages of contention and diſcord ; the invention 
of arts and ſciences, in what manner they were im- 
proved and cultivated, and -by whom ; with many 
other things, both pleaſant and profitable in the con - 
duct of life, 

As to perſons, the characters of all thoſe ſhould be 
deſcribed who act any conſiderable part in an hiſtory. 
This excites the curioſity of the reader, and makes 
him more attentive to what is ſaid of them; as every 
one is more inquilitive to hear what relates to others, 
in proportion to his knowledge of them. And it will 
likewiſe be of uſe to obſerve, how their actions agree 
with their characters, and what were the effects of 
their different qualifications and abilities, 

The circumſtances of ime and place are carefully to 
be regarded by an hiſtorian, without which his ac- 
counts of facts will be frequently very lame and im- 
perfect. And therefore chronology and geography 
ſeem not improperly to have been called 2% two eyes 
of biſtory, Belides, they very much aſſiſt the memory. 
For it is much eaſier to remember any thing ſaid to 
be done at ſuch a time, and in ſuch. a place, than if 
only related in general. Nay, the remembrance of 
theſe often recalls thoſe things to mind, which other- 
wiſe had been obliterated. By time is meant not 
only the year of any particular æra or period; but 
likewiſe the ſeaſon, as ſummer or winter; and the 
age of particular perſons. For it is oftentimes from 
hence that we are principally enabled to make a juſt 
eſtimate of facts. Thus Cicero commends Pompey for 
undertaking and finiſhing the Piratie war at a ſeaſon of 
the year when other generals would not have thought 
it ſafe to venture out at ſea. This double danger, as 


well from the weather as the enemy, confidering the 


neceſſity of the caſe, heightens the glory of the ac- 
tion; ſince to have done the ſame thing in ſummer, 
would not have been an equal proof of the courage 
and intrepidity of the general. And there is nothing 
more ſurpriſing in the conqueſts of Alexander, than 
that he ſhould ſubdue ſo large a part of the world by 
that time he was little more than thirty years old; an 
age at which few other generals have been much di- 
ſinguiſhed. Had we not known this, a confiderable 
part of his character had been loſt. 

The like advantages ariſe from the other circum- 
ances of place. And therefore, in marches, battles, 
and other military actions, the hiſtorian ſhould take 
notice of the nature of the country, the paſſes, rivers, 
ences of places, ſituation of the armies, and ſtrength 
g the towns, either by nature or art; from which 
ne reader may the better form a judgment of the dif- 
culties and greatneſs of any enterpriſe. Cæſar is ge- 


and expoſe to view, theſe arts of politicians, 
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nerally very particular in theſe things, and ſeems to Compoſi- 


have thought it highly requiſite in order to give his 
readers a juſt idea of his actions. The deſcriptions of 
countries, Cities, and rivers, are likewiſe both uſcful 


and pleaſant ; and help us to judge of the probability 


of what is related concerning the temper and genius 
of the inhabitants, their arts, traffic, wealth, power, 
or whatever elſe is remarkable among them. 

But an accurate hiſtorian goes yet further, and con- 
ſiders the cauſes of actions, and what were the deſigns 
and views of thoſe perſons who were principally con- 
cerned in them. Some, as Polybius has well obſerved, 
are apt to confound the beginnings of actions with 
their ſprings and cauſes, which ought to be carefully 
ſeparated. For the cauſes are often very remote, and 
to be looked for at a conſiderable diftance from the ac- 
tions themſelves. 'Thus, as he tells us, ſome have re- 
preſented Hannibal's beſieging Saguntum in Spain, 
and paſſiug the Ebro, contrary to a former agreement 
between the Romans and Carthaginians, as cauſes of 
the ſecond Punic war. But theſe were only the begin- 
nings of it. The true cauſes were the jealouſies and 
fears of the Carthaginians from the growing power of 
the Romans; and Hannibal's inveterate hatred to them, 
with which he had been impreſſed from his infancy. 
For his father, whom he ſucceeded in the command of 
the Carthaginian army, had obliged him, when but nine 
years old, to take a moſt ſolemn oath upon an altar never 
to be reconciled to the Romans: and therefore he was 
no ſooner at the head of the army, than he took the 
firſt opportunity to break with them. Again, the true 
ſprings and cauſes of action are to be diſtinguiſhed 
from ſuch as are only feigned and pretended, For gene- 
rally the worſe deſigns. men have in view, the more ſoli- 
citous they are to cover them with ſpecious pretences. 
It is the hiſtorian's buſineſs, therefore, to lay open, 


the ſame judicious hiſtorian remarks, we are not to 
imagine Alexander's carrying over his army into Aſia 
to have been the cauſe of the war between him and the 
Perſians. That had its being long before. The Gre- 
cians had formerly two armies in Aſia, one under Xe- 
nophon, and the other commanded by Ageſilaus. Now 
the Aftatics did not venture to oppoſe or moleſt either 
of theſe armies in their march. This made king Phi- 


lip, Alexander's father, who was an ambitious prince, 


and aſpired after univerſal monarchy, think it might 
be a practicable thing to make a conqueſt of Aſia. = 
cordingly, he kept it in his view, and made prepara- 
tions for it; but did not live to execute it. That was 
left for his fon. But as king Philip could not have 
done this, without firſt bringiag the other ſtates of 
Greece into it, his pretence to them was only to avenge 
the injuries they had all ſuffered from the Perſians ; 
though the real deſign was an univerſal government, 
both over them and the Perfians, as appeared after- 
wards by the event. But in order to our being well 
aſſured of a perſon's real deſigns, and to make the ac- 
counts of them more credible, it is proper we ſhould 
be acquainted with his diſpoſition, manners, way of 
life, virtues, or vices; that by comparing his actious 
with theſe, we may ſee how far they agree and ſuir 
each other. For this reaſon Salluſt is fo particular in 
his deſcription of Catiline, and Livy of Hannibal; by 


which it appears credible, that the one was capable of. 
entering. 


So, 28 
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Compoſi- entering into ſuch a conſpiracy againſt his country, and 
non of the other of performing ſuch great things as are re- 


lated concerning him. But if the cauſes of actions lie 
in the dark and unknown, a prudent hiſtorian will not 
trouble himſelf, or his readers, with vain and triflin 
conjectures, unleſs ſomething very probable offers it- 
felf. 

Laſtly, an hiſtorian ſhould relate the i/ue and event 
of the actions he deſcribes. This is undoubtedly the 
moſt uſeful part of hiſtory ; ſince the greateſt advan- 
tage ariſing from it is to teach us experience, from 
what has happened in the world before us. When we 
learn from the examples of others the happy effects of 
wiſdom, prudence, integrity, and other virtnes, it na- 
turally excites us to an imitation of them, and to pur- 
ſue the ſame meaſures in our own conduct. And, on 
the contrary, by perceiving the unhappy conſequences 
which have followed from violence, deceit, raſhneſs, or 
the like vices, we are deterred from ſuch practices. 
But fince the wiſeſt and moſt prudent meaſures do not 
always meet with the defired ſucceſs, and many croſs 
accidents may happen to fruſtrate the beſt concerted 
deſigns; when we meet with inſtances of this nature, 
it prepares us for the like events, and keeps us from 
too great a confidence in our own ſchemes. However, 
as this is not commonly the caſe, but in the ordinary 
courſe of human affairs like cauſes uſually produce like 
effects; the numerous examples of the happy conſe- 
quences of virtue and wiſdom, recorded in hiſtory, are 
ſufficient to determine us in the choice of our meaſures, 
and to encourage us to hope for an anſwerable ſucceſs, 
though we cannot be certain we ſhall in no inftance 
meet with a diſappointment. And therefore Polybius 
very juſtly obſerves, that “ he who takes from hi- 
ſtory the cauſes, manner, and end of actions, and o- 
mits to take notice whether the event was anſwerable 
to the means made uſe of, leaves nothing in it but a 
bare amuſement, without any benefit or inſtruction.” 
Theſe then are the ſeveral things neceſſary to be at- 
tended to in hiſtorical narrations, but the proper diſ- 
poſition of them muſt be left to the {kill and prudence 
of the writer. 

IT. Reflection made by the writer. Some have con- 
demned theſe, as having a tendency to bias the reader ; 
who ſhould be left to draw ſuch concluſions from the 
accounts of facts, as he ſees proper. But fince all 
readers are not capable of doing this for themſelves, 
what diſadvantage is it for the author to ſuggeſt to 
them ſuch obſervations as may aſſiſt them to make the 
beſt uſe of what they read? And if the philoſopher is 
allowed to draw ſuch inferences from his precepts, as he 
thinks juſt and proper; why has not the hiſtorian an 
equal right to make reflections upon the facts he re- 
lates? The reader is equally at liberty to judge for 
himſelf in both caſes, without danger of being preju- 
diced. And therefore we find, that the beſt hifto- 
rians have allowed themſelves this liberty. It would 
be eaſy to prove this by a large number of inſtan- 
ces, but one or two may here ſuffice. When Sal- 
Juſt has given a very diſtin account of the de- 
ſigns of Catiline, and of the whole ſcheme of the 
conſpiracy, he concludes it with this reflection: 
« All that time the empire of the Romans ſeems 
to me to have been in a very unhappy ſtate. For 
when they had extended their conquelts through the 


ſage is worth remarking,, in that he does not repreſent 


he had offered as his -advice, and now repeated in 


Seck. Ill 


whole world from eaſt to weſt, and enjoyed both 

and plenty, which mankind eſteem their greateſt ha 2 | 
pineſs; ſome perſons were obſtinately bent upon their Hillor 
own ruin, and that of their country, For notwith. 
ſtanding two decrees were publiſhed by the ſenate, not Bl C 
one out of ſo great a multitude was prevailed with, by . 
the rewards that were offered, either to diſcover the 
conſpiracy, or to leave the army of Catiline. do deſpe. 
rate a diſeaſe, and as it were infection, had ſcized the 
minds of moſt people!” And it is a very handſome 
obſervation that Livy makes upon the ill conduct of 
Hannibal in quartering his army in Capna after the 
battle of Cannæ; by which means they loſt their mar- 
tial vigour through luxury and caſe. “ Thoſe (ſays ,. 
he), who are ſkilled in military affairs reckon this * 14 
greater fault in the general, than his not marching bis 
army immediately to Rome after his victory at Can- 
nz ; for ſuch a delay might have ſeemed only to defer 
the victory, but this ill ſtep deprived him of the power 
to gain it.” The modeſty of the hiſtorian in this paſ. 


this as his own private opinion, and by that means un- 
dertake to cenſure the conduct of ſo great a general ag 
Hannibal was; but as the ſenſe of thoſe who were 
ſkilled in ſuch affairs. However, an hiſtorian ſhould 
be brief in his remarks ; and conſider, that altho' he 
does not exceed his province, by applauding virtue, 
expreſſing a juſt indignation againſt vice, and interpo- 
ſing his judgment upon the nature and conſequences of 
the facts he relates; yet there ought to be a diffe- 
rence between bis reflections, and the encomiums or 
declamations of an orator. 6 
III. Speeches inſerted by hiſtorians. Theſe are of 0! 
two ſorts, oblique and direct. The former are ſuch, 
as the hiſtorian recites in his own perſon, and not in 
that of the ſpeaker. Of this kind 1s that of Hannibal 
in Juſtin ; by which he endeavours to perſuade king 
Antiochus to carry the ſeat of the war againſt the 
Romans into Italy. It runs thus: * Having defired 
liberty to ſpeak, (he ſaid,) none of the preſent coun- 
ſels and deſigns pleaſed him; nor did he approve of 
Greece for the ſeat of the war, which might be mana- 
ged in. Italy to greater advantage: becauſe it was im- 
poſſible to conquer the Romans but by their own arms, 
or to ſubdue Italy but by its own forces; ſince both 
the nature of thoſe men, and of that war, was diffe- 
rent from all others. In other wars, it was of great im- 
portance to gain an advantage of place or time, to ſa, 
vage the countries and plunder the towns ; but tho 
you gain ſome advantage over the Romans, or defeat 
them, you muſt ſtill fight with them when beaten- 
Wherefore, ſhould any one engage with them 10 Italy, 
it was poſſible for him to conquer them by their own 
power, ſtrength, and arms, as he himſelf had * 
But ſhould he attempt it out of Italy, the ſource N 
their power, he would be as much deceived, as if * 
endeavoured to alter the courſe of a river, not Ver. 
fountain- head, but where its ſtreams were largeſt - 
deepeſt. This was his judgment in private, and wid 


that all might know, in 


the preſence of his friends; ainſt the 


what manner a war ought to be carried on 383 EL 
Romans, who were invincible abroad, but . 
conquered at home. For they might ſooner be 
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inces; having been taken by the Gauls, and 
14 * rr by bimfelf That he was never defeat - 
- tin he withdrew ont of their country; but upon 
his return to Carthage, the fortune of the war was 
He ſeems to SED by 
. ech, that the Romans were like ſome fierce 
— — animals, which are no otherwiſe to be 
ſobdued than by wounding them in ſome vital part. 
In ſpeeches related after this manner, we are not ne- 
celarily to ſuppoſe the hiſtorian gives us the very words 
in which they were at firſt delivered, but only the 
ſenſe. But, in direct ſpeeches, the perſon himſelf is in- 
troduced as addreſſing his audience; and therefore, the 
words, as well as the fenſe, are to be ſuited to his 
character. Such is the ſpeech of Eumenes, one of A- 
lexarder's captains and ſucceſſors, made to his ſoldiers 
when they had traiterouſly bound him in chains, in or- 
der to deliver him up to his enemy Antigonus, as we 
have it in the ſame writer. You ſee, {oldiers, (fays 
he), the habit and ornaments of your general, which 
have not been put upon me by mine enemies; that 
would afford me ſome comfort: it is by you, that of a 
conqueror I am become conquered, and of a general a 
captive 3 though you have ſworn to be faithful to me 
four times within the Tpace of a year. But I omit that, 
face reflect ions do not become perſons in calamity. One 
thing 1 intreat, that, if Antigonus muſt have my life, 
you would let me die among you. For it no way con- 
cerns him, how, or where I ſuffer, and I ſhall eſcape 
an ignominions death. If you grant me this, I free 
you from your oath, with which you have been ſo of- 
ten engaged to me. Or, if ſhame reſtrains you from 
offering violence to me at my requeſt, give me a ſword, 
and ſuffer your general to do that for you without the 
obligation of an oath, which you have ſworn to do 
for your general. ?? [a eee ORE 
But this likewiſe is a matter in which eritjes have 
been divided in theit ſentiments 5 whether aby, or 
what kind, of ſpeeches ought to be allowed in hiſtory. 
dome have thought all ſpeeches ſhould” be excluded. 
And the reaſon given for that opinion is this ; that it 
breaks the thread of the diſcourſe, and interrupts the 
reader, when he is defirous to come to the end of an 
action, and know how it ifſued.” This is trug indeed, 
when ſpeeches are kither very long, of too Salons ; 
but otherwiſe they are not only entertaining, but like- 
wiſe inſtruRive, © For it is of ſervice to khow the ſprings 
and reaſons of actions; and theſe are frequently open- 
ed and explained in the ſpeeches of thoſe by whom 
they were performed. Others therefore have not been 
ant all ſpeeches in general, but only direct ones, 
And this was the opinion of Trogus Pompeius, as Ju- 
un informs us; though he did not think fit to follow 
= in that opinion, when he ahridged him, as we have 
een already by the ſpeech of king Eumenes. "The 
reaſon offered againſt direct ſpecches is, becauſe they 
55 not true, and truth is the foundation of all hiſtery, 
* pp it never ought to depart. Such ſpeeches, 
* "7; are ſaid to weaken the credit of the writer; 
loch *, who will tell us, that another perſon ſpoke 
en things, which he does not know that he ever did 
Peak, and in ſuch language as he could not uſe, ma 
take the ſame libert 1 5 ſenting his actic Th K 
rn y 19 1epreſenting his actions. Thus, 
mpfe, when Livy gives us the ſpeeches of Ro- 
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felves are imaginary, and the language wholly diſagree- UI os 
able to the times in which thoſe perſons lived. Ac 
cordingly we find, that when ſeveral hiſtorians rclate 
ſome particular ſpeech of the ſame perſon, they wide- 
ly differ both in the ſubje&-matter and expreſſions. So 
the ſpeech of Veturia, by which ſhe diſſuaded her ſon 
Coriolanus from beſieging Rome when he came agaiĩnſt 
it with an army of Volſcians to avenge the injuries he 
had received, is very differently related by Livy, Dio- Lö. ii. 
nyſius of Halicarnaſſus, and Plutarch. Such fictitious 3 
ſpeeches therefore are judged more fit for poets, who J. vii. 
are allowed a greater liberty to indulge their fancy c. 46. 
than hiſtorians. And if any direct ſpeeches are to be I C10. 
inſerted, they ſhould be fach only as were really ſpo- ***** 
ken by the perſons to whom they are aſcribed, where 
any ſuch have been preſerved. Theſe have been the 
ſentiments of ſome critics, both ancient and modern, See Voſſ. 
However, there is ſcarce an ancient hiſtorian now ex- 47 — 


tant, either Greek or Latin, who has not ſome © * 


ſpeeches, more or leſs, in his works; and thoſe not on- 
ly oblique, but alſo direct. They ſeem to have 
thought it a neceſſary ornament to their writings ; and 
even where the trũe ſpeeches might be come at, have 
choſen rather to give them in their own words, in order, 
probably, to preſerve an equality in the ſtyle. Since 
therefore the beſt and moſt faithful hiſtorians have ge- 
nerally taken this liberty, we are to diſtinguiſh be- 
tween their accounts of facts, and their ſpeeches. In 
the former, where nothing appears to the contrary, we 
are to ſuppoſe they adhere to truth, according to the 
belt information they could get ; but in the latter, 
that their view is only to acquaint us with the cauſes 
and ſprings of actions, which they choſe to do in the 
form of ſpeeches, as a method moſt ornamental to the 
work, .and entertaining to the reader: Though the 
beſt hiſtorians are cautious of inſerting ſpeeches, but 
where they are very proper, and upon ſome ſolemn and 
weighty occaſions. 'Thucydides is faid to have been 
the firſt who brought complete and finiſhed ſpeeches 
into hiſtory, thoſe of Herodotus being but ſhort and 
imperfect. And tho? Dionyſius of Haſtcarnaſſus, in his 
cenſure upon Thueydides, ſeems then to have diſliked 
that part of his conduct; yet he afterwards thought 
fit to imitate it in his Lntiquities Rome, where we 
find many, not only oblique, but alſo direct, ſpeeches. 

What has been ſaid of ſpeeches, may likewiſe be 
underſtood of letters, which we ſometimes meet with 
in hiſtories; as that of Alexander to Darius in 


Curtius, thoſe of Tiberius and Druſus in Tacitus, Sa iv. 


many others. Some letters are wholly fictitious; aud 
in others perhaps the biſtorian repreſents the ſubſtance 
of what was really ſaid, but gives it his own dreſs. 
Thus we find, that ſhort letter of Lentulus to Catiline, 
at the time of his conſpiracy, differently related by Ci- 
cero and Salluſt. The reaſon of which ſeems to be 
this: That as Cicero recited it publicly to the people 
of Rome, in his third oration againſt Catiline, it is 
reaſonable to imagine, he did it in the very words of 
the letter, which he had by bim; whereas Salluſt, as 
an hiſtorian, might think it ſufficient to give the ſenſe 
of it in his own words. 

IV. Digreſiont. Theſe, if rightly managed, afford 
the reader bath delight and profit. Like ſpeeches, they 
ſhould neither be too long nor frequent; leſt they in- 
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from the main deſign of the work. But now and then 
to introduce a beautiful deſcription, or ſome remark- 
able incident, which may give light to the ſubject, is 
ſo far from an interruption, that it is rather a relief to 
the reader, and excites him to go on with greater plea- 
ſure and attention. See further on this head, Or A- 
TORY, n“ 37. 


Ar. III. Of Oa px. 


StxCE moſt hiſtories conſiſt of an introduction and 
the body of the work, in each of which ſome order is 
requiſite, we ſhall ſpeak to them ſeparately. 

1. The defign of the introduction is the ſame here 
as in orations, For the hiſtorian propoſes three things 
by his introduction, which may be called its parts ; 
to give his reader ſome general view of the ſubject, to 
engage his attention, and to poſſeſs him with a candid 
opinion of himſelf and his performance, Some have 
thought this laſt unneceſſary for an hiſtorian. But if 
we confider how differently mankind are apt to judge of 
the ſame perſons and actions, it ſeems as requiſite for 
an hiſtorian to be well eſteemed as an orator. And 
therefore we find ſome of the beſt hiſtorians have not 
omitted this part. Livy's introduction has been very 
much applauded by the learned, as a maſter-piece in 
its kind. It begins with an account of his deſign. 
Whether (ſays he) it may anſwer any valuable end 
for me to write the hiſtory of the Roman affairs from 
the beginning of the city, I neither am certain, nor, 
if I was, ſhould I venture to declare it.” Soon aſter 
he endeavours to prepare the reader's attention, by 
repreſenting the grandeur and uſefulneſs of the ſub- 
je& in the following words: „Either I am prejudiced 
in favour of my fubjeR, or there never was any ſtate 
greater, more virtuous, and fruitful of examples, 
or in which avarice and luxury had a later admittance, 
or poverty and thriftineſs were either more highly or 
longer eſteemed, they always coveting leſs, the leſs they 
enjoyed.” And then he preſently proceeds to ingratiate 
himſelf with his readers, and gain their favourable 
opinion: Although my name is obſcure in ſo great 
a number of writers, yet it is a comfort, that they 
cloud it by their fame and character. But I ſhall gain 
this advantage by my labour, that I ſhall be diverted 
for a time from the proſpect of thoſe evils which the 
age has ſeen for ſo many years; while my mind is 
wholly intent upon former times, free from all that care 
which gives the writer an. uneaſineſs, though it cannot 
bias him agaioft the truth.” In this paſſage we ſce 
he endeavours to gain the good eſteem of his readers 
from two very powerful motives, modeſty, and a ſtrict 
regard to truth. It may ſcarce ſeem neceſſary to ob- 
ferve, that thofe introductions are eſteemed the beſt 
which are moſt natural; that is, ſuch as are taken 
from the ſubje&-matter of the hiſtory itſelf, and cloſe- 
ly connected with it. Such are thoſe of Herodotus, 
Thucydides, Livy, Tacitus, and others. And there- 
fore Salluſt is greatly blamed by Quintilian on the ac- 
count of his introduQtions, which are ſo general, that 
they might ſuit other hiſtories as well as thoſe to 
which they are prefixed. Introductions ſhould like- 
wiſe be proportioned to the length of the work. We 
meet with {ome few hiſtories, in which the writers im- 
mediately enter upon their ſubjed, without any intro- 
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duction; as Xenophon in his Expedition of th 

Cyrus, and Cedar h his 8 he younger f 
and Civil Wars. But the latter does not rofels N 
write a juſt hiſtory; and therefore left himſelf mor " 
liberty, as well in this reſpeR as in ſome otben ® 

2. But order is principally to be regarded in the 
body of the work. And this may be managed ty 
ways; either by attending to the time in a [& 
gical ſeries, or the different nature and circumſtances 
of the things contained in the hiſtory. However, a; 
theſe two methads do not equally ſuit all objects, we 
ſhall a little conſider to what kind of hiſtorics each of 
them ſeems more properly adapted. All hiſtory then 
as we have obſerved already, may be reduced to three 
forts ; biography, the biftory of particular ſlates, and 
the general hiſtory of ſeveral ſtates exiſti 7 
O'S ry ilting at the ſame. 

In biography, or the lives of particular 
moſt writers follow the order of N — 
reduce them to certain general heads, as their virtues 
and vices, or their public and private character. Ply. 
tarch and Cornelius Nepos have taken the former me- 
thod, and Suetonius the latter. | 
; As to the hiſtory of particular ſtates, the order of 
time 18 generally beſt, as being moſt natural and eaſy, 
And therefore it has uſually been obſerved by the beſt 
hiſtorians, as Thucydides, Livy, and others. Taci- 
tus, indeed, wrote two diſtin& works; one of which he 
called Annals, and the other Hi/tories. And, as in both 
he bas kept to the order of time, critics have been at a 
loſs to _— any other reaſon for theſe different titles, 
unleſs that in the former work he confines himſelf 
more cloſely to the fats themſelves, and does not treat 
ſo largely upon the cauſes, manner, or event of them, 
as he has done in the latter. And even in the cir- 
cumſtances of facts, there is a certain order proper to 
be obſerved, for rendering the account more plain and 
intelligible. Thus, for inſtance, in the deſeription of 
a battle or ſiege, the time ſhould firſt be known, then 
the chief — — or perſons who conducted it, then 
the number of forces and other requiſites, afterwards 
the nature of the place, then the action itſelf, and 
laſtly the event. But ſometimes it is neceſſary to add 
the time in which ſeveral of the other circumſtances 
happened, eſpecially in actions of any conliderable 
length. Where the order of theſe circumſtances 1 
confuſed, it perplexes the account, and renders it both 
leſs entertaining to the reader, and more difficult to- 
remember. 

In a general hiſtory, the order of time cannot al- 
ways be preſerved ; though, where the actions of dif- 
ferent communities have reſpect to one as the princi- 
pal, they ſhould all, as far as poſſible, be referred to 
the tranſaQtions of that ſtate. But even here. the le- 
veral affairs of thoſe different ſtates ought to be rela- 
ted ſeparately, which will neceſſarily. occaſion the au. 
ticipating ſome things, and poſtponing others, ſo that 
they cannot all ſtand in the order of time un whic 
they were performed. However, Velleius Paterculus 
ſays very juſtly with regard to this ſubject, That © e. 
very entire action, placed together in one. Meg, n 
much better apprehended'than if divided by differen 
times.” In this caſe, therefore, for better Tha 
the chronology, it is uſual with hiſtorians, when the 


have finiſhed any particular narrative, in paſſing 2 
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bert, to expreſs the time by ſome ſhort and plain 
{ tranſition 3 and ſometimes to apologize for themſelves, 
by aſſigning the reaſons of their conduct. So Poly- 
bins, whole hiſtory is of this kind, ſays concerning 
himſelf : „As in writing the actions of each year, in 
in the order of time, I endeavour to repreſent the af- 
firs of the ſame nation together in one ſummary view, 
it is plain that inconvenience muſt of courſe attend this 
way of writing.” Curtius profeſſes only to write the 
actions of Alexander king of Macedon; but his hi- 
ory contains in it the principal affairs of the greateſt 
fates in the world during that period. Now alt g- 
in the courſe of thoſe tranſactions, the war between Ar- 
chelavs governor of Macedonia, and Agis king of Spar- 
ta, happened before the battle of Alexander at Arbela; 
yet the hiſtorian not only relates that battle firſt, but 
carries on the account of Alexander's affairs in Aſia to 
the death of Darius without interruption ; for which 
he gives this reaſon : „If I ſhould relate the affairs of 
Alexander, which happened in the mean time, cither 
in Greece, or Illyrium and Thrace, each in their pro- 
order and time, I muſt interrupt the affairs of A- 
fla; which it is much better to repreſent together in 
one continued ſeries as they fell out, to the fl ht and 
death of Darius.” Such anachroniſms, 3 are 
nothing more than what neceſſarily ariſe ſometimes 
from the nature of the ſubject: As every thing, the 
more complex it is, and contains under it a greater 
number of parts, is more difficult to be digeſted in a 
regular order, But in an hiſtory compoſed of ſeveral 
ſtates, whoſe affairs are independent of one another, 
the actions of each nation muſt neceſſarily be ſepara- 
ted, in order to repreſent them in a juſt view, and 
prevent confuſion. This is the method which Hero- 
dotus has taken, as likewiſe Diodorus Siculus and Ju- 
ſtin. Now both the pleaſure and benefit which ſuch 
luſtories afford, ariſe from obſerving the conduct of 
each ſtate ſeparately in the courſe of their affairs, and 
then comparing one with the other. And as the or- 
der of time muſt frequently be interrupted, it is not 
unuſual to continue the chronology at proper diftan- 
ces in relating the affairs of each nation; which pre- 
ſerves an unity in the whole, and connects it in one 
conſiſtent body. 
The diviſion of hiſtories into books was deſigned 
only for the better diſtinction of the ſubjeR and eaſe 
of the reader. And the dividing theſe books again 
into chapters, is rather a practice of later editors, 
(founded, as they have thought, on the ſame reaſons), 
an countenanced by the example of ancient writers. 


Ar. IV. Of Sryrx. 


Ax hiſtorical ſtyle is ſaid to be of a middle nature, 
tween that of a poet and an orator, differing from 
th not only in the ornamental parts, but likewiſe in 
tne common idioms and forms of expreſſion, 
. 2 obſerves, that * nothing is more agreeable 
f mory than brevity of expreſſion, joined with pu- 
* perſpicuity.“ Purity indeed is not peculiar 
by 17. but yet it is abſolutely neceſſary. For no 
. will ever think him fit to write an hiſtory who is 
2 of the language in which he writes. And 
80 5 ore, when Albinus had written an hiſtory of the 
= an affairs in Greek, and apologized for any ſlips 
mproprieties that might be found in the language 
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upon the account of his being a Roman, Cato called Compoli- 


him a trifler, for chooſing to do that which, after he 
had done it, he was obliged to aſk pardon for doing. 


Nor is perſpicvity leſs requiſite in an hiſtorical ſtyle. g,_ 7;. 
The nature of the ſubjc& plainly directs to this. For xi. c. 8. 


as hiſtory conſiſts principally in narration, clearneſs 
and perſpicuity is nowhere more neceſſary than in a re- 
lation of facts. But theſe two properties are to be ac- 
companied with brevity, fince nothing is more diſa- 
greeable than a long and tedious narrative. And in 
this reſpeR an hiſtorical ſtyle differs both from that 
of poetry and oratory. For the poet frequently 
heightens and enlarges his deſcriptions of facts, by 
dwelling upon every circumſtance, placing it in differ- 
ent views, and embelliſhing it with the fineſt ornaments 
of wit and Janguage, to render his __ more a- 
greeable, And the orator often does the like, with a 
deſign to ſtrike the paſſions. But ſuch colouring is 
not the bufineſs of an hiſtorian, who aims at nothing 
more than a juſt and faithful repreſentation of what 
he relates, in a way beft ſuited to its nature, and in 
ſuch language as is molt proper to ſet it in a plain and 
eaſy light. 

Again, Cicero, treating of an hiſtorical ſtyle, ſays: ,,, 
It ought to be fluent, f 


bar.” The properties here mentioned diſtinguiſh this 
ſtyle from} that of judicial diſcourſes, in which the 
orator often finds it neceſſary to vary his manner of 
ſpeaking, in order to anſwer different views, either of 
purſuing an argument, preſſing an adverſary, addreſ- 
ſing a judge, or recommending the merits of his cauſe. 
This occaſions an inequality in his ftyle, while he 
ſpeaks ſometimes directly, at other times by way of 
queſtion, and intermixes ſhort and conciſe 2 
with round and flowing periods. But the hiſtorian 
has no neceſſity for ſuch variations in his ſtyle. It 
is his province to eſpouſe no party, to have neither 
friend nor foe, but to appear wholly diſintereſted and 
indifferent to all; and therefore his language ſhould _ 
be ſmooth and equal in his relations of perſons and 

their actions. 


But further: Dionyſius makes 40 decency a prinei- i. 7d 
al virtue in an hiſtorian;“ which he explains by ſay- Ca. Pom- 
ing, that he ought to preſerve the characters of the Feu. 


perſons, and dignity of the actions of which he treats.”? 
And to do this it ſeems neceſſary that an hiſtorical 
ſtyle ſhould be animated with a good degree of life 
and vigour; without which neither the characters or̃ 
eminent perſons, nor their remarkable actions, which 
make up the main bufineſs of hiſtory, can be duly re- 
preſented. For even things in themſelves great and 
excellent, if related in a cold and lifeleſs manner, of- 
ten do not affect us in a degree ſuitable to their dig- 
nity and importance. And this ſeems particularly ne- 
ceſlary in ſpeeches, in order to repreſent what every 
one ſays, according to his different country, age, tem- 
per, and ſtation of life, in the ſame manner we may 
ſuppoſe he either really did, or would have ſpoken 
himſelf on that occaſion. Beſides, there are ſome ſcenes 
of action which require very pathetic and moving lan- 
guage, to repreſent them agreeably to their nature. 
And, in deſcriptions, the moſt beautiful tropes and 
lively figures are often neceſſary to ſet the ideas of 
things in a proper light. From whence it appears, 

| 21 B 2 that 


mooth, aud even, free from 73. ji. 
that harſhneſs and n which is uſual at the c. rs, 20. 
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Compoſi- that painting and imagery make up no ſmall part of 


the hiſtorian's province, though his colours are not fo 
ſtrong and glittering as thoſe either of the poet or o- 
rator. He ought, therefore, to be well acquainted 
with the manners of men and the nature of the paſ- 
fions, fince he is often obliged to deſcribe both; in 
the former of which Herodotus excels, and Thucydi- 
des in the latter, as Dionyſius has obſerved, 

Now from theſe ſeveral properties laid down by an- 
cient writers, as requiſite for an hiſtorical ſtyle, it 
ſeems upon the whole to agree beſt with the middle 
character. And this will further appear, by what 
they ſay relating to the ornamental parts of (tyle ; 
namely, compoſition and dignity. As to the former 
of theſe, which reſpects the ſtructure of ſentences, and 
the ſeveral parts of them, Demetrius remarks, that, 
« An hiſtorical period ought neither to riſe very high, 
nor fink very low, but to preſerve a medium.” This 
ſimplicity, (he ſays,) “ becomes the gravity and cre- 
dit of hiſtory; and diſtinguiſhes it from oratory on the 
one hand, and dialogue on the other.” His meanin 
is, that hiſtorical periods ſhould neither be ſo full and 
ſonorous, 2s is frequent in oratory ; nor yet ſo ſhort 
and flat, as in dialogue . the former of which, as he 
ſays, require a ſtrong voice to pronounce them; and 
the latter have ſcarce the appearance of periods. So 
that, according to this judicious writer, the periods 
beſt ſuited for biſtory are thoſe which, being of a mo- 
derate length, will admit of a juſt riſe and'cadency, 
and may be pronounced with eaſe. And Dionyfius 
tells us, that * Hiſtory ſhould flow ſmoath and even, 
every where conſiſtent with itſelf, without roughneſs 
or chaſms in the ſound.” This relates to the harmony 
of periods, which ariſes from ſuch a poſition of the 
words as renders the ſound pleaſant and agreeable, 
and, as he thinks, ought to be attended to in hiſtory. 
And as to dignity, which reſpeQs the uſe of tropes 
and figures, the ſame author ſays, that“ Hiſtory 
ſhould be embelliſhed with ſuch figures, as are neither 
vehement, nor carry in them the appearance of art.“ 
This is agreeable to what Cicero obſerves, in com- 
paring Xenophon and Caliſthenes, two Greek hiſto- 
rians. * Xenophon the Socratic, (ſays he), was the 
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HisTory of Nature, or NaTurat His rox. 
See Naruxx. Fe 

HIS'TRIO, in the ancient drama, fignified an actor 
or comedian; but more eſpecially a pantomime, who 
exhibited his part by geſtures and dancing, 

HITCHING, a large and populous town of Hart- 
fordſhire in England, Ae near a large wood called 
Hitchwood. The inhabitants make large quantities of 
malt; and the market is one of the greateſt in Eng- 
land is one of the greateſt in England for wheat. W. 
Long. o. 20. N. Lat. 51. 55. 

HITHE, a town of Kent in England, which had 
formerly four pariſhes ; but, by the choaking vp of 
its harbour and other accidents, it is now reduced to 
one. It is a cinque port, and is governed by a ju- 
ſtice of the peace and conſtables. It conſiſts of one 
ſtreet, which is paved; and contains about 150 low 
houſes, moſtly built with wood and ſtone. "The chief 
ſupport of the inhabitants is fiſhing. It is remarkable 
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firlt- philoſopher, and after him Caliſthenes the bu. . 
lar of Ariſtotle, who wrote an hiſtory; the v 
moſt like a rhetorician ; but the ſtyle of the 
more moderate, and has not the force of an orator 
leſs vehement perhaps, but in my opinion tore ſweet B- 94 
and pleaſant.” The difference between theſe two * 
writers, with regard to their ftyle, conſiſted chief = 
in the choice of their figures, which in Xenophon were 
more gentle and moderate, and therefore in the judg. 
ment of Cicero more agreeable to hiſtory. Now theſe 
ſeverat properties relating to the 'ornaments of ans 
guage, as well as thoſe before mentioned, which 
ancient writers have been thought requiſite for hits 
are all ſuited to the middle Aye, as we have elſewhere 
ſhewn at large. | See OraTory, n“ 99—21. 
But notwithſtanding this general account of the 
ſeveral properties which wat . an hiſtorical ſtyle, 
it admits of conſiderable: varieties from the different 
nature and dignity of the ſubject. The lives of par- 
ticular perſons do not require that ſtrength and ma- 
jeſty of expreſſion, nor all thoſe ornaments of lan. 
guage, as an hiſtory of the Roman empire. And ac- 
cordingly we find the ſtyle of Nepos and Suetonius 
very different from that of Livy. The former is ſmooth 


. 
* 


and eaſy, ſcarce riſing above the low character; but 


the latter often approaches near to the ſublime, And 
other hiſtorians again have kept a medium between 
theſe. Upon the whole, therefore, we may con- 
clude, that the middle ſtyle is the proper charaQer 
for hiſtory, tho? hiſtorians may ſometimes fink into 
the low character, and at other times riſe to the gran- 
deur and magnificence of the ſublime, from the dif- 
ferent nature of their ſubject, or ſome particular parts 
of it. For that is to be eſteemed the proper charac- 
ter of any writing, which in the general beſt ſuits it. 
And this diſtinction may help us in ſome meaſure to 
reconcile the ſentiments of writers upon this head 
who ſeem to attribute different characters to an hiſto- 
rical ſtyle, or at leaſt to judge where the truth lies; 
fince a variety of ſtyle is not only requiſite in different 
ſubjects, but likewiſe in different parts of the ſame 
work. 3 


Hun . | 
for a great pile of dry bones in the town, 28 feet 
long, fix broad, and eight high. E. Long. 1. 7. y, 
N. Lat. 51. 6. * 
HIVE, in country affairs, a convenient receptacle 
for bees. See Aris. | | 
HivinG of Bees. See Apis. 1 
HOACHE, in natural hiſtory, a kind of earth 
approaching to the nature of chalk, but harder, and 
feeling like ſoap ; whence ſome think that it 15 either 
the ſame with the ſoap-rock of Cornwall, or pe 
like it. The Chineſe diſſolve it in water, till the © 
quor is of the conſiſtence of cream, and then varnl 
their China-ware with it. ; f 
HOADLEY (Benjamin), ſucceſſively bilbop N 
Bangor, Hereford, Saliſbury, and Wincheker, we 
born in 1676. His firſt preferment in the 2 
the rectory of St Peter le Poor, and the lecture a 
St Mildred's in the Poultry. In the year 170% 


publiſhed ſome Renarks on the late bilbop Ae c 
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Jown ſome dangerous propoſitions, Two years after, 
Mr Hoadley again entered the liſts againlt this for- 
midable * 1 jo and in his exceptions againſt a 
ſermon publi 

Power of Charity to cover Sin,“ he attacked the doc- 
tor with his uſual ſtrength of reaſoning, and diſpaſ- 
ſionate inquiry.—In 1709, another diſpute aroſe be- 
tween theſe two learned combatants, concerning the 
doctrine of non- reſiſtance, occaſioned by a performance 
of Mr Hoadley's, intitled “ The Meaſures of Obe- 
dience ;?? ſome poſitions in which, Dr Atterbury en- 
deavoured to confute in his elegant Latin ſermon, 
preached that year before the London clergy. In 
this debate Mr Hoadley fignalized himſelf in fo 
eminent a degree, that the honourable houſe of com- 
mons gave him a particular mark of their regard, by 
repreſenting, in an addreſs to the queen, the ſignal 
ſervices he had done to the cauſe of civil and religious 
liberty.—The principles, however, which he eſpouſed 
being repugnant to the general temper of thoſe times, 
drew on him the virulence of a party; yet it was at 
this period (1710, when, as he himſelf expreſſed it, 
fury ſeemed to be let-looſe upon him), that the late Mrs 
Howland preſented him to the rectory of Streatham in 
Surry, unaſked, unapplied to, and without his either ha- 
ving ſeen her or been ſeen by her. Soon after the ac- 
ceſſion of king George I. Mr. Hoadley was conſecrated 
to the ſee of Bangor; and 1717 having broached 
ſome opinions concerning the nature of Chriſt's king- 
dom, c. he again became the object of popular cla- 
mour. At this junQure he was diſtinguiſhed by an- 
other particular mark of the royal regard, by means 
of which the convocation was ſucceſſively prorogued, 
and it was not permitted to fit, nor do any buſigeſs, 
till that reſentment was entirely ſubſided. In 1721, 
he was tranſlated to Hereford; and from 'thence, in 
1723, to Saliſbury. '- In 17 
Wincheſter (on the demiſe of Dr Willis), and pub- 
liſhed his Plain Account of the Sacrament : a perform- 
ance which ſerved as a butt for his adverſaries to ſhoot 
at, yet impartially owns it to be clear, rational, and 
manly, wrote with great candour and judgment, and 
ſnited to the capacity of every ſerious and conſiderate 
inquirer after truth. His latter days were embittered 
by a moſt vile inftance of fraud aud ingratitude. The 
biſhop took a French prieſt, who pretended to abjure 
his religion, under his protection, with no other re- 


commendation than that of his neceſſities; in return for 


which act of humanity, the prieſt found an opportunity 
of getting the biſhop's name wrote by his own, hand, 
and cauſing a note of ſome thouſand pounds to be placed 
before it, offered it in payment. But the biſhop deny- 
ag it to be his, it was brought before a court of juſtice, 
and was there found to be a groſs. impoſition. The un- 
grateful villain had now recourſe to a pamphlet, in 
which he charged the biſhop with being a drunkard, 
and alleged that he had the note of him when he was 
in liquor. To this calumny the biſhop made a full 
and nervous anſwer ; in which he expoſed the man's 
talſchood, and ſolemnly averred that he was never 
drunk in his whole life, The world with becoming 
ardour embraced his defence, and he had the happi- 
2ls to find himſelf perfectiy acquitted even of any 
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nv, ſermon at the funeral of Mr Bennet, in which Dr At- 
— terbury had, in the opinion of Mr Hoadley, laid 


ed by Dr Atterbury, intitled « The 


34, he was tranſlated'to- 
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ſuſpicion of ſuch a charge. As a writer, he poſſeſſed Hoadley 


uncommon abilities. His ſermons (publiſhed in 1754 
and 1755) are eſteemed inferior to few writings in the 
Engliſh language, for plainneſs aud perſpicuity, ener- 
gy and ſtrength of reaſoning, and a free and maſterly 
manner. In private life, he was naturally facetious, 
eaſy, and complying, fond of company, yet would 
frequently leave it for the purpoſes of ſtudy or devo- 
tion. He was every where happy; and particularly 
in his own family, where he took all opportunities. of 
inſtructing by bis influence and example. He died in 
1761, aged 83. Befides the works already mentioned, 
he wrote, 1. Terms of Acceptance, 8vo. 2. Reaſon- 
ableneſs of Conformity. 3. On the Sacrament.— His 
tracts and pamphlets are extremely numerous; and 
the reader may ſee a complete catalogue of them in 
his life inſerted in the ſupplement to the Biographia 
Britannica. 

HoavpLey (Benjamin), M. D. ſon of the former, 
was born in 1706, and ſtudied at Bennet college 
Cambridge, under tbe tuition of Dr Herring after- 
wards archbiſhop of Canterbury, He took his de- 
gree in phyſic; and particularly applying himſelf to 
mathematical and philoſophical ſtudies, was, when very 
young, admitted a member of the royal ſociety. He 
was made regiſter of Hereford, while his father filled 
that ſee, and was early appointed phyſician to his ma- 
jeſty's houſchold, but; died at his houſe in Chelſea in 
1757, He wrote, 1. Three Letters on the organs of 
reſpiration, 4to- 2. The Suſpicious Huſband, a co- 
medy. 3. Obſervations on a ſeries of electrical expe- 
riments; and, 4. Oratio anniverſaria, in Theatro Cel. 


Med. Londin. ex Harvei inſtituto habita die, Octob. 


1742. | | 
HOAR-uoux p, in botany. See Maruniun. 
 HOARSENESS, in medicine, a diminution of the 
voice, commonly attended with a preternatural aſperity 
and roughneſs thereof. The parts affected are the a- 
ſpera arteria and larynx. For its cauſes and cure, ſee 
(the Index ſubjoined to) Mepicineg.. | | 
HOBBES (Thomas), a famous writer, born at 
Malmſbury in 1588, was the ſon of a clergyman. He 
completed his ftudies at Oxford, and was afterwards 


8 to the eldeſt ſon of William Cavendiſh earl of 


evonſhire. He travelled through France and Italy 
with, that young nobleman, and at length applied him- 
ſelf entirely to the ſtudy of polite literature. He tranſ- 
lated Thucydides into Engliſh; and publiſhed his. 
tranſlation in 1628, in order to ſhew his countrymen,, 
from the Athenian hiſtory, the diſorders and conſu- 
ſions of a democratical government. In 1626, his 
patron the ear] of Devonſhire, died; and in 1628, his 
{on died alſo: which loſs affected Mr Hobbes to ſuch 
a degree, that he very willingly accepted an offer made 


him of going abroad a ſecond time with the ſon of Sir 


Gervaſe Clifton; whom he accordingly accompanied 
into France, and 'ſtaid there ſome time. But, while 
he continued there, he was ſolicited to-return, to Eng- 
land, and to reſume his concern for the hopes of that 
family to whom he had attached himſelf ſo early, 
and to which he owed ſo many and ſo great obliga- 
tions. i g ET a 

In 1631, the counteſs dowager of Devonſhire de- 
fired to put the young earl under his care, who was 
then about the age of 13. This was very ſuitable to 
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Hobbes. Mr Hobbes's inclinations, who diſcharged that truſt 


former. 


had his picture hanging in his cloſet. 


with great fidelity and diligence. In 1634, he repub- 
liſhed his tranſlation of Thucydides, and prefixed to it 
a dedication to that young nobleman, in which he gives 
a large character of his father, and repreſents in the 
ſtrongeſt terms the 1 he was under to that il- 
luſtrious family. The ſame year he accompanied his 
noble pupil to Paris, where he applied his vacant hours 
to the ſtudy of natural philoſophy, and more eſpecially 
to the perfect underſtanding of mechaniſm, and the 
cauſes of animal motion. He had frequent converſa- 
tions upon theſe ſubjects with father Marin Merſenne ; 
a man deſervedly famous, and who kept up a corre- 
ſpondence with almoſt all the learned in * From 
Paris he attended his pupil into Italy, where at Piſa be 
became known to that great aſtronomer Galileo Gali- 
lei, who communicated to him his notions very freely ; 
and after having ſeen all that was remarkable in that 
country, he returned with the carl of Devonſhire into 
England; afterwards, foreſeeing the civil wars, he went 
to feek a retreat at Paris, where, by the good offices 
of his friend father Merſenne, he became known to the 
famous Renatus des Cartes, and afterwards held a cor- 
reſpondence with him upon ſeveral mathematical ſub- 
jects, as appears from the letters of Mr Hobbes pub- 
liſhed in the works of Des Cartes. But when this 
philoſopher printed afterwards his Meditations, where- 
in he attempted to eſtabliſh points of the higheſt conſe- 
quence from innate ideas, Mr Hobbes took the liberty 
of diſſenting from bim; as did alſo the French king's 
mathematical profeſſor, the illuſtrious Peter Gaſſendi, 
with whom Mr Hobbes contraQted a very cloſe friend- 
ſhip, which was not interrupted till the death of the 
In 1642, Mr Hobbes printed a few copies 
of his famous book De Cive, which, in proportion as 
it became known, raiſed him many adverſaries, who 
charged him with inſtilling principles which had a dan- 
gerous tendency. | | 

Among many illuſtrious perſons who, upon ſhipwreck 
of the royal cauſe, retired to France for ſafety, was Sir 
Charles Cavendiſh, brother to the duke of Newcaſtle: 
and this gentleman, being ſkilled in every branch of 
the mathematics, proved a conſtant friend and patron 
to Mr Hobbes; who, by embarking in 1645 in a con- 
troverſy about ſquaring the circle, was grown ſo fa- 
mous for it, that in 1647 he was recommended to in- 
ſtruct Charles prince of Wales, afterwards king Char. IT. 
in that kind of learning. His care in the diſcharge of 
this office gained him the efteem of that prince in a 
very high degree: and though he afterwards withdrew 
his public favour to Mr Hobbes on account of his wri- 
tings, yet he always retained a ſenſe of the ſervices he 
had done him ; ſhewed him various marks of his favour 
after he was reſtored to his dominions ; and, as ſome ſay, 
This year alſo 
was printed in Holland, by the care of M. Sorbiere, a 
fecond and more complete edition of his book De Cive ; 
to which are prefixed two Latin letters to the editor, 
the one by Mr Gaſſendi, the other by father Merſenne, 
in commendation of it: and in 1650 was publiſhed 
at London a ſmall treatiſe of Mr Hobbes's, mtitled, 
« Human Nature ;” and another, © De corpore politi- 
co, or of the elements of the law.” 

All this time Mr Hobbes had been digeſting with 
great care and pains his religious, political, and moral 
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principles, into a complete fyſtem, which he called the Hobbes 


H OB 


Leviathan, and which was printed in Engliſh at Lon. 
don in 1650 and 1651. After the publication of his 
Leviathan he returned to England, and paſſed the ſum. 
mer commonly at his patron the earl of Devonſhire', 
ſeat in Derbyſhire, and ſome of his winters in town 
where he had for his intimate friends ſome of the greateſt 
men of the age. 

In 1660, upon the reſtoration, he quitted the coun. 
try, and came up to London, where he obtained from 
the king aſſurance of protection, and had an annual 
penſion of L. 100 ſettled upon him out of the privy 
purſe. Vet this did not render him entirely ſafe: for, in 
1666, his Leviathan and his treatiſe De Cive were 
cenſured by parliament, which alarmed him very much; 
as did alſo the bringing in of a bill into the houſe of 
commons to puniſh atheiſm and profaneneſs. When 
this ſtorm was a little blown over, he began to think 
of procuring a beautiful edition of his pieces, that were 
in Latin; but finding this impracticable in England, 
he cauſed it to be * . abroad, where they were 

ubliſhed in quarto in 1668, from the preſs of John 

leau. In 1669, he was vifited by Coſmo de Medi- 
cis, then priace, afterwards duke of Tuſcany, who 
— him ample marks of his eſteem and reſpect; and 

aving received his picture, and a complete collection 
of his — cauſed them to be repoſited, the for- 
mer among his curioſities, the latter in his noble li- 
brary at Florence. The like viſits he received from 
foreign ambaſſadors and other ſtrangers of diſtinction; 
who were curious to ſee a perſon whoſe ſingular opi- 
nions and numerous writings had made ſo much noiſe 
all over Europe. In 1672, he wrote his own life in 
Latin verſe, when, as he obſerves, he had completed 
his 84th year: and, in 1674, he publiſhed in Engliſh 
verſe four books of Homer's Odyſſey, which was ſo 
well received, that it encouraged him to undertake the 
whole Iliad and Odyſſey, which he likewiſe performed 
and publiſhed in 1675. About this time, he took his 
leave of London, and went to ſpend the remainder of 
his days in Derbyſhire ; where, however, he did not 
remain inactive, notwithſtanding his advanced age; but 

ubliſhed from time to time ſeveral pieces, to be found 
in the collection of his work. He died in 1679, a- 
ged 92. | 

As to his character and manners, they are thus de- 
ſeribed by Dr White Kennet, in his Memoirs of the 
Cavendiſh family. “ The earl of Devonſhire (ſays 
he) for his whole life entertained Mr Hobbes in his 
family, as his old tntor, rather than as his friend or 
confident. He let him live under his roof in eaſe and 

lenty, and in his own way, without making uſe of him 
in any public, or ſo much as domeſtic affairs. He 
would often expreſs an abhorrence of ſome of bis prin- 
ciples in policy and religion; and both he and his la- 
dy would frequently put off the mention of his name, 
and ſay, * He was a humouriſt, and nobody could ac- 
count for bim.“ There is a tradition in the family, o 
the manners and cuſtoms of Mr Hobbes, ſomewhat ob- 
ſervable. His profeſſed rule of health was to dedicate 
the morning to his exerciſe, and the afternoon to his 
ſtudies. And therefore, at his firſt riſing, he walked 
out, and climbed any hill within his reach ; or if the 
weather was not dry, he fatigued himſelf within doors 


by ſome exerciſe or other, to be in a ſweat ; recom” 
mending 
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ding that practice upon this opinion, that an old 
7 644 — * 2 and therefore by 
ſuch motion heat was to be acquired and moiſture ex- 
fled. After this, he took a comfortable breakfaſt ; 
2nd then went round the lodgings to wait upon the 
earl, the counteſs,” and the children, and any confider- 
able ſtrangers, paying ſome ſhort addreſſes to all of 
them. He kept theſe rounds till about 12 o'clock, 
when he had 1 * dinner provided for him, which 
he eat always by himſelf without ceremony. Soon af- 
ter dinner he retired to his ſtudy, and had his candle 
with 10 or 12 pipes of tobacco laid by him; then ſhut- 
ting his door, he fell to ſmoking, thinking, and wri- 
ting, for ſeveral hours. He retained a friend or two at 
court, and eſpecially the lord Arlington, to prote& 
him if occaſion ſhould require. He uſed to fay, that 
it was lawful to make uſe of ill inſtruments to do our- 


ſelves good: If I were caſt (ſays he) into a deep pit, 


and the devil ſhould put down his cloven foot, I would 


take hold of it to be drawn out by it.“ After the re- 
ſtoration, he watched all opportuuities to ingratiate him- 
ſelf with the king and his prime miniſters ; and looked 
upon his penſion to be more valuable, as an earneſt of 
favour and protection, than upon any other account. 


His future courſe of life was to be free from dan- 


er. He could not endure to be left in an empty 
Rath, Whenever the earl removed, he would go along 
with him, even to his laſt ſtage, from Chatſworth to 
Hardwick. When he was in a very weak condition, 
he dared not be left behind, but made his way upon a 
feather-bed in a coach, though he ſurvived the journey 
but a few days. He could not bear any diſconrſe of 
death, and ſeemed to caſt off all thoughts of it : he 
delighted to reckon upon longer life. The winter be- 
fore he died, he made a warm coat, which he ſaid muſt 
laſt him three years, and then he would have ſuch an- 
other. In his laſt fickneſs his frequent queſtions were, 
Whether kis diſeaſe was curable ? and when intimations 
were given, that he might have eaſe, but no remedy, 
he uſed this expreſſion, © I ſhall be glad to find a hole 
to creep out of the world at ;? which are reported to 
have been his laſt ſenſible words; and his lying ſome 
days following in a ſilent ſtupefaction, did ſeem owing 
to his mind more than to his body.” 

The reverend Mr Granger obſerves, that Hobbes's 
ſtyle is incomparably better than that of any other wri- 
ter in the reign of Charles I. and was for its uncom- 
mon ſtrength and purity ſcarcely equalled in the ſuc- 
ceeding reign, “ He has in tranſlation (ſays he) 
done Thucydides as much juſtice as he has done inju 
to Homer ; but he looked upon himſelf as born for 
much greater things than treading in the ſteps of his 
predeceſſors. He was for ſtriking out new paths in 
ſcience, government, and religion; and for removing 
the land-marks of former ages. His ethics have a 
ſtrong tendency to corrupt our morals, and his politics 
to deſtroy that liberty which is the birthright of every 
human creature. He is commonly repreſented as a 
ſceptic in religion, and a dogmatiſt in philoſophy ; but 
he was a dogmatiſt in both, The main principles of 
his Leviathan are as little founded in moral or evan- 
gelical truths, as the rules he has laid down for ſqua- 
ring the circle are in mathematical demonſtration. His 


book on human nature is eſteemed. the. beſt of his 
Works. 
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HOB BV, the name of a hawk called by ſome au- 
thors ſabbuteso. See FALco. | 

It is a hawk of the lure, and not of the fiſt; and is 
very like the ſaker, only much leſs. It makes excel- 
lent ſport with net and ſpaniels; for when the birds 
ſee the hobby, they dare not commit themſelves to 
the wing, but lie cloſe to the ground, and fo are ta- 
ken in nets. | 

H ODT (Humphry), a learned Engliſh divine, was 
born in 1659. At 21 years of age, he publiſhed his ce- 
lebrated Diſſertation againſt Ariſtzus's hiſtory of the 70 
interpreters ; which was received with great applauſe 
by all the learned, Iſaac Voſſius excepted, who could 
not bear to have his opinions oppoſed by ſuch a youth. 
Twenty years after, he treated the ſubje& more fully 
in his De Bibliorum textibus originalibus, * ogy a 
Gracis & Latina vulgata, libri IV. In 1689, he 
wrote the Prolagomena to John Melala's Chronicle, 
e at Oxford; and the year after was made chap- 
ain to Dr Stillingfleet, biſhop of Worceſter. The 
deprivation of the nonjuring biſnops engaged him in 
a controverſy with Mr Dodwell; which recommended 
him to archbiſhop 'I'iIlotſon, to whom, and his ſuc- 
ceſſor Dr Teniſon, he was domeſtic chaplain. In 
1698, he was made regius profeſſor of the Greek 
tongue at Oxford, and archdeacon of Oxford in 1704. 
On occaſion of the controverſy about the convocation, 
he in 1701 publiſhed A hiftory of Engliſh councils and 
convecations, and of the clergy's ſitting in parliament, 
Sc. He died in 1706, leaving in MS. An account of = 
thoſe learned Grecians who retired to [taly on the taking 
5 Conſtantinople, &c. which was publiſhed in 1742 by 

r Jebb. 

HOE, in country affairs, a tool made like a coop- 
er's adze, to cut up weeds in gardens, &c. This tool 
is commonly called the Hand- hae. 

HoexixG, according to Tull, is the breaking and 
dividing the ſoil by tillage, whilſt the corn and other 
plants are growing thereon.—It differs from common 
* (which is always performed before the corn 
or plants are ſown or planted), in the time of per- 
forming it, and it 1s much more beneficial to the 
crops than any other tillage. See AcricuLTurE, 
n* 171—175. 

HOEMATOPUS, in ornithology, a genus of 
birds, of the order of Ilz. It bas a long com- 

reſſed bill, with the end cuneated; the noſtrils are: 
8 and the feet have only three toes. There is 
but one ſpecies, the oftralegus, ſea- pie, or oyſter- 
catcher. They are very common on moſt of our 
coaſts, feeding on marine inſects, oyſters, limpets, & c. 
Their bills, which are compreſſed ſide ways, and end 
obtuſely, are very fit inſtruments to inſinuate between 
the limpet and the rock to which theſe ſhells adhere; 
which they do with great dexterity,.to get at the fiſh. 
On the coaſt of France, where the tides recede ſo far 
as to leave the beds of oyſters bare, theſe birds feed 
on them, forcing the ſhells open with their bills. 
They keep in ſummer-time in pairs, laying their eggs 
on the bare ground: they lay four of a whitiſh-brown 
hue, thinly ſpotted and (tripped with black; and when 
any one approaches their young, they make a loud 
and ſhrill noiſe. In winter, they aſſemble in vaſt flocks, 
and are very wild. Tbe head, neck, ſcapulars, and 
coverts of the wings, of this bird are of a fine black; 

in 
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in ſome the neck is marked with white; the wings 
duſky, with a broad tranſverſe band of white; 
the bill three inches long, and of a rich orange 
colour. | | 

HOFFMAN, the name of ſeveral eminent phyſi- 
'cians; of whom Maurice Hoffman, and John Maurice 
Hoffman his ſon, praiſed at Altorf. Maurice died 
in 1698, leaving behind him many works; and was 
ſucceeded by his ſon John Maurice, who wrote as well 
as his father, and died in 1727, high'y eſteemed by 


the faculty.—Frederic Hoffman, probably of the ſame 


family, was born at Magdeburg in 1660. The prin- 
cipal known circumſtances of his life are, his journey 
into Holland and England, where he became inti- 
mately acquainted with Paul Herman, and Robert 
Boyle; never taking any fees, being ſupported by his 
annual ſtipend ; his curing the emperor Charles VI. 
and Frederic I. king of Pruſſia of inveterate diſeaſes ; 
to which may be added, his accurate knowledge of the 
nature and virtues of mineral waters. He ſurvived 
his 8oth year; and his works, which are in great 
eſteem, were printed in fix volumes folio at Geneva, 
in 1740. 

HOG, in zoology. See Ss. 

Hoo's Dung is, by Mortimer, reckoned one of the 
richeſt manures we are acquainted with, and the next 
in value to ſheep's dung, and is found to be equal in 
virtue to twice the quantity of any other dung except 
this. The ancients ſeem to have been diſpleaſed with 
it, on account of its breeding weeds; but this is only 
accuſing it of being too rich, for any dung will do 
this when laid too thick. It is an excellent manure 
for paſture- grounds, and excels all other kinds of dung 
for trees. The farmers who uſe this dung for their 
lands, generally take care to ſave it, by well-paving 
the ſtyes; and increaſe the quantity by throwing in 
bean-f(talks, ſtubble, and many other things of a like 
nature: and, by good management of this king, many 
farmers have procured 50 or 60 loads of excellent 
manure a- year out of a {mall ſtye. The very beſt way 
of uſing this dung is, by mixing it with horſe-dung ; 
and for this reaſon, it is beſt to have the ſtye near the 
ftable, that the two cleanfings may be mixed in one 
heap, and uſed together. 

They bave in many parts of Staffordſhire a poor, 


light, ſhallow land, on which they ſow a kind of white 


pea: the land is neither able to bear this nor any 
thing elſe to advantage for their reaping ; but, when 
the peas are ripe, they turn in as many hogs as the 
quantity of peaſc will fatten, ſuffering them to live at 
large, and to remain there day and night: in conſe— 
quence of this, the land will produce good crops of 
hay for ſeveral years afterwards; or, if too poor for 
that, it will at worſt raiſe graſs enough to make it 
good paſture-ground. 

HOGARTH (William), an excellent moral 
painter, was born in London, in the pariſh of St 
Bartholomew. His father, being poor, put him appren- 
tice to an engraver of pewter-pots; and in this hum- 
ble ſituation he paſſed through his time, without ſeem- 
ing to have any higher views. His apprenticeſhip 
was however no ſooner expired, than he purſued every 


method of improving himſelf in the art of drawing, of 


which his former matter had given him but a rude idea. 
This ambition was productive of diſtreſs; and while 
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he ſpent his time in preparing for his future 
lence, he felt all the contempt that indigence could 
produce. Being one day arreſted by his andlady for 
the trifling ſum of 20 ſhillings, and voy bailed by 


one of his friends; in order to be revenged on her, he 
drew her picture in caricatura, and in tht ſingle 6: 
gue gave marks of the dawn of a ſuperior genius. 

he firſt piece in which he diſtinguiſhed himſelf as a 
painter, was In the figures of the Wandſworth afſem. 
bly; which are drawn from the life, without any Cir. 
cumftances of his burleſque manner. His next piece 
was his Pool of Betheſda, which he preſented to $t 
Bartholomew's hoſpital. His being afterwards em- 
ployed to draw deſigns for a new edition of Hudibras, 
proved the firſt opportunity of ſignalizing himſelf in 
that ſtyle. The Harlot's Progreſs was the firſt of his 
burleſque pictures, or rather life- pictures; for it i; 
unjauſt to give them the character either of burleſque 
or groteſque pieces, ſince both the one and the other 
convey to us a departure from nature, to which Ho- 
garth almoſt always ſtrictly adhered. The ingenious 
Abbe du Bos has often complained, that no biltory- 
painter of his time went through a ſeries of ac- 
tions, and thus, like an hiſtorian, painted the ſuc- 
ceſſive fortunes of an hero from the cradle to the 
grave. What du Bos wiſhed to ſee done, Hogarth 
performed. In the above piece, he lanches out his 
young adventurer a fimple girl upon the town, and 
conducts her through all the vicifhitudes of wretched- 
neſs, to a premature death. This was painting to 
the reaſon and to the heart; none had ever before 
made the art ſubſervient to the purpoſes of morality 
and inſtruction: a book like this is fitted to every 
foil and every obſerver, and he that runs may read. 
The Rake's Progreſs ſucceeded the former; which, 
though not equal to it, eame ſhort only of that ſingle 
excellence, in which no other could come near him in 
that way, It conſiſts of eight prints; and, like the 
former, it exhibits a complete hiſtory adapted to an- 
ſwer the moſt moral purpoſes: as is alſo his marriage 
A-la-mode, in fix prints; and The Effects of Idleneſs 
and Induſtry, exemplified in the conduct of two fel- 
low-apprentices, in 12 prints, &. Mr Hogarth tra- 
velled with ſeveral of his companions to Paris; but 
had no ſooner landed at Calais, than, attempting to 
draw the gate of that city, he was taken into cuſtody, 
on ſuſpicion of his being a ſpy. He was ſoon ſet at 
liberty: but the reſentment he felt on this occaſion, 
induced him to deſign the ſatyrical print called le 
Gate of Calais; and he never after drew a Frenchman 
but in caricatura. The laſt remarkable circumſtance 
of his life was his conteſt with Mr Churchill. It is 
ſaid that both met at Weſtminſter-hall; Hogarth to 
take by his eye a ridiculous likeneſs of the poet, and 
Churchill to furniſh a deſcription of the painter. But 
Hogarth's print of the poet was not much elteemed, 
and the poet's letter to him was but little admired. 
Some pretend, indeed, to ſay that it broke the painter's 
heart; but this we can from good authority ſay 1s not 
true. Indeed the report falls of itſelf; for we may 
as well ſay, that Hogarth's pencil was as efficacious 
as the poct's pen, fince neither long ſurvived the 
conteſt. 

The following character of this artiſt is given by 


Mr Gilpin in his E/ay on Prints. © The works of 
this 


excel. Hoger 


Hogarth. 


art! 
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g maſter abound in true humour; and ſatire, which 
—— generally well. directed: they are admirable moral 
leſſons, and a fund of entertainment ſuited to every 
talte; a circumſtance, which ſhews them to, be juſt 


copies of nature. We may conſider them too as va- 
juable repoſitories of the manners, cuſtoms, and dreſſes 
of the preſent age. What a fand of entertainment 
would a collection of this kind afford, drawn from 
every period of the hiſtory of Britain ?—How far the 
works of Hogarth will bear a critical examination, 
may be the cubje of a little more inquiry. : 

« In deſign, Hogarth was ſeldom at a loſs. His 
invention was fertile; and his judgment accurate. An 
improper incidenty is rarely introduced; a proper one 
rarely omitted. No one could tell a tory better; or 
make it, in all its circumſtances, more N 
His genius, however, it muſt be owned, was ſuited 
only to low or familiar ſubjects. 


which, from antiquity or other accidents, borrowed 
dignity, he could not riſe. . : 
« In compoſition we ſee little in him to admire. ö In 
many of his prints the deficiency is ſo great, as plainly 
to imply a want of all principle; which makes us ready 
to believe, that when we do meet with a beautiful 
group, it is the effect of chance. In one of his minor 
works, the Idle Prentice, we ſeldom Tee a crowd more 
beautifully managed than in the laſt priut. If the 
ſheriff's officers had not been placed in a line, and had 
been brought a little lower in the picture, ſo as to 
have formed a pyramid with the cart, the compoſition 


bad been unexceptionable; and yet the firſt print of 


this work is ſuch a ſtriking inſtance of diſagreeable 
compoſition, that it is amazing how an artiſt who had 
any idea of beautiful forms, could ſuffer ſo unmaſterly 
a performance to leave his hands. 

« Of the diſtribution of light Hogarth had as little 
knowledge as of compoſition. In ſome of his pieces 
we ſce a good effect; as in the Execution juſt men- 
tioned: in which, if the figures at the right and left 
corners had been Kept down a little, the light would 
have been beautifully diſtributed on the fore- ground, 
and a fine ſecondary light ſpread over * of the 
crowd. But at the ſame time there is ſo obvious a 
deficiency in point of effect, in moſt of his prints, 
that it is very evident he had no principles. 

„Neither was Hogarth a maſter in drawing. Of 
the muſcles and anatomy of the head and hands he 
had perfect knowledge; hut his trunks are often badly 
moulded, and his limbs ill ſet on: yet his figures, 
upon the whole, are. inſpired with ſo much life and 
meaning, that the eye is kept in good-humour, in ſpite 
of its inclination to find fault. | 

The author of the Analy/is of beauty, it might be 
ſuppoſed, would have given us more inſtances of race 
than we find in the works of Hogarth ; which ſhews 


ſtrongly, that theory and practice are not always 


united, Many opportunities his ſubjeQs naturally 
afford of introducing graceful attitudes; and yet we 
have very few examples of them. With inſtances of 
pictureſque grace his works abound. 

Of his expreſſion, in which the force of his genius 
/ we cannot ſpeak in terms too high. In every 
mode of it he was truly excellent. The paſſions he 


thoroughly underſtood ;. and all the effects which they 
Vor. V. 
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It never ſoared ' 
above carmon lite: to ſubjects naturally ſublime, or 


_ family, made him comply 
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produce in every part of the human frame: he had Hogarth 


the happy art alſo of conveying his ideas with the 


ſame preciſion with which he conceived them. He — 


was excellent too in expreſſing any humorous cddity 
which we often ſee ſtamped upon the human face. 
All his heads are caſt in the very mould of nature. 
Hence that endleſs variety, which is diſplayed through 
his works; and hence it is, that the difference ariſes 
between his heads, and the affected caricaturas of thoſe 
maſters who have ſometimes amuſed themſelves with 
patching together an aſſemblage of features from their 
own ideas. Such are Spamolet's ; which, though ad- 
wirably executed, appear plainly to have no archetypes 
in nature. Hogarth's, on the other hand, are collec- 
tions of 3 curioſities. The Oxford-heads, the 
Phyſician' s- arme, and ſome of his other pieces, are ex- 
preſsly of this humorous kind. They are truly comic, 
though ill-· natured effuſions of mirth: more entertain- 


: og than Spaniolet's, as they are pure nature; but 


leſs innocent, as they contain ill- directed ridicule, — 
But the ſpecies of expreſſion in which this maſter per- 
haps moſt excels, is that happy art of catching thoſe 
peculiarities of art and geſture which the ridiculous 
part of every profeſſion contract, and which for that 
reaſon become charaQteriftic of the whole. His 
counſellors, his undertakers, his lawyers, his uſurers, 
are all conſpicuous at fight. In a word, almoſt every 
profeſſion may ſee in his works, that particular ſpe- 
cies of affectation which they ſhould moſt endeavour 
to avoid. | 

„The execution of this maſter is well ſuited to his 
ſubjects, and manner of treating them. He etches 


with great ſpirit, and never gives one unneceſſary 


ſtroke. 
HOGSHEAD, in commerce, a meaſure of capa- 


city containing 63 gallons. 


HOGUE, a town and cape on the north - weſt point 
of Normandy in France; near which admiral Rook 
burnt the French admiral's ſhip called the Ring Sun, 


with 12 more large men of war, the day after the victory 


obtained by admiral Ruſſell near Cherburgh, in May 
1692. W. Long. 2. o. N. Lat. 49. 50. 
HOKE-T1DE, a folemn feſtival celebrated for many 
ages in England, in memory of the great ſlaughter of 
the Danes in the time of king Ethelred, they having 
been in that reign almoſt all deſtroyed in one day in 
the different parts of the kingdom, and that princi- 
pally by the women. This is ſtill kept up in ſome 


counties, and the women bear the principal ſway in it, 


ſtopping all paſſengers with ropes and chains, and 
exacting ſome ſmall matter to make merry with. 
HOLBEIN (Hans), a celebrated painter, born at 
Bafil in Switzerland in 1498, learned the rudiments 
of bis art from his father, who was a painter; but 
ſoon ſhewed his ſuperior genius. In the town-houſe 
of Baſil he painted our Saviour's Paſſion; and in the 
fiſh-market of the ſame city, Death's dance, and a 
dance of peaſants, which were extremely admired ; 
and Eraſmus was ſo pleaſed with them, that he defired 
him to draw his picture, and was ever after his friend. 
He ſtaid ſome years longer at Baſil, till his neceſſi- 
ties, occaſioned by his own extravagance and an in- 


with Eraſmus's 
perſuz 
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ions to go to England. In his journey he ftaid _ 
ſome days at Straſburg, where it is ſaid he applied to 
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ordered him to give a ſpecimen of his ſkill, On which 
Holbein finiſhed a piece with great care, and painted 
a fly on the moſt eminent part of it; after which he 
privately withdrew in the abſence of his maſter, and 


' purſued his journey, without ſaying any thing to any 


body. When the painter returned home, he was alto- 
niſhed at the beauty and elegance of the drawing; 
and eſpecially at the fly, which he at firſt took for a 
real one, and endeavoured to remove it with his hand. 
He now ſent all over the city for his journeyman ;z but 
after many inquiries, diſcovered that he had been thus 
deceived by the famous Holbein. | 

Holbein having in a manner begged his way to Eng- 
Jand, preſented aletter of recommendation from Eraſmus 
to Sir Thomas More, and alſo ſhewed him Eraſmus's 

iture. Sir Thomas, who was then lord-chancellor, re- 
ceived him with all the jo ĩmaginable, and kept him in 
his houſe between two and three years, in which time he 
drew. Sir Thomas's picture, and thoſe of many of his 
relations and friends. Holbein one day happening to 
mention a nobleman who had ſome years before invited 
him to England, Sir Thomas was very ſolicitous to 
know who it was. Holbein ſaid that he had forgot 
his titles but remembered his face ſo well, that he be- 
lieved he could draw his likeneſs; which he did fo 
perfectly, that the nobleman it is ſaid was immediately 
known by it. The chancellor having now adorned 
his apartments with the productions of this great 
painter, reſolved to introduce him to Henry VIII. 
For this purpoſe, he invited that prince to an enter- 
tainment; having, before he came, hung up all Hol- 
bein's pieces in the great hall, in the beſt order, and 
placed in the beſt light. The king, on his firſt en- 
trance into this room, was ſo charmed with the ſight, 
that he aſked whether ſuch an artiſt was now alive, 
and to be had for money? Upon this, Sir Thomas 
preſented Holbein to his majeſty; who immediately 
took him into his ſervice, and brought him into great 
eſteem with the nobility and gentry; by which means 
he drew a vaſt number of portraits. 

But while he was here, there happened an affair 
which might have proved fatal to him, had he not 
been protected by the king. On the report of this 
painter's character, a lord of the firſt quality came to 
fee him, when he was drawing a figure after the life. 
Holbein ſent to defire his lordſhip to defer the honour 
of his viſit to another day; which the nobleman taking 
for an affront, broke open the door, and very rudely 
went up ſtairs. Holbein hearing a noiſe, came out of 
his chamber, and meeting the lord at his door, fel] 
into a violent paſſion, and puſhed him backwards from 
the top of the ſtairs to the bottom. However, imme- 
diately refleQting on what he had done, he eſcaped 
from the tumult he had raiſed, and made the beſt of 
his way to the king. The nobleman, much hurt, 
though not ſo much as he pretended, was there ſoon 
after him; and upon opening his grievance, the king 
ordered Holbein to aſk his pardon. But this only 
irritated the nobleman the more, who would not be 
ſatisfied with Jeſs than his life; upon which the king 
ſternly replied, “ My lord, you have not now to do 
« with Holbein, but with me; whatever puniſhment 
„you may contrive by way of revenge againſt him, 
fall certainly be inflicted on yourſelf, Remember, 
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 Holbein. a very great painter for work, who took him in, and 
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«« pray, my lord, that I can, whenever I pleaſe, make 
&« ſeven lords of ſeven ploughmen, but I cannot make 
« one Holbein of even ſeven lords“ Holbein died 
of the plague at his lodgings at Whitehall, in 1554. 
* It is amazing (ſays De Piles), that a man born in 
« Switzerland, and who had never been in Italy 
&* ſhould have ſo good a ge, and fo fine a genius for 
« painting.” He painted alike in every manner; in 
freſco, in water-colours, in oil, and in miniature, His 
genius was ſufficiently ſhewn in the hiſtorical ſtyle, by 
two celebrated compolitions which he painted in the 
ball of the Stillyard company. He was alſo eminent 
for a rich vein of invention, which he ſhewed in a mul. 
titude of deſigns which he drew for engravers, (ta. 
tuaries, jewellers, &c. and he had this ſingularity, that 
he painted with his left-hand, 

HOLCUS, Inpiax MILLET or CORN; a genus 
of the moncecia order, belonging to the polygamia claſs 
of plants. | 

Species. Of this genus there are ten ſpecies, two of 
which are natives of Britaii, The moft remarkable of 


theſe is the lanatus, or creeping ſoft-graſs of Hudſon; for 


the deſcription and properties of which, ſee Aczicur. 
TURE, ne 57. The molt remarkable of the foreign 
ſpecies is the ſorghum, or Guinea-corn. The ſtalks 
are large, compact, and full eight feet high. Ia Se- 
negal the fields are entirely covered with it. The ne- 
groes, who call it gujarnet, cover the ears when ripe 
with its own leaves to ſhelter it from the ſparrows, which 
are very miſchievous in that country. The grain made 
into bread, or otherwiſe uſed, is eſteemed very whole- 
ſome. With this the ſlaves in the Welt Indies are ge- 
nerally fed, each being allowed from a-pint to a quart 
every day. The juice of the ſtalks is ſo agreeably luſ- 
cious, that, if prepared as the ſugar-canes, they would 
afford an excellent ſugar. The negroes on the coaſt of 
Guinea make of two kinds of millet a thick-grained 
pap called couſcous, which is their common food. 
HOLD, the whole interior cavity or belly of a 


ſhip, or all that part of her inſide which is compre- 


hended between the floor and the lower- deck though- 
out her whole length. — This capacious apartment 
uſually contains the Pala, proviſions, and ſtores of a 
ſhip of war, and the principal part of the cargo in a 
merchantman. The diſpoſition of theſe articles with 
regard to each other, naturally falls under conſideration 
in the article STowaGt ; it ſuffices in this place to ſay, 
that the places. where the ballaſt, water, proviſions, 
and liquors are ſtowed, are known by the general 


name of the hold. The ſeveral ſtore- rooms are ſepa- 


rated from each other by bulk-heads, and are deno- 
minated according to the articles which they contain, 
the /ail-room, the bread-190m, the fi/h-room, the ſpirit- 
room, &C. = 

HOLDERNESS, a peninſula in the eaſt-riding 
of Yorkſhire, having the German, ſea on the eaſt, and 
the Humber on the ſouth. It has the title of an earl- 
dom. 

HOLERACEZ (from holus, ( pot - herbs ). The 
name of the 12th order in Linnæus's fragments of a 
natural method, conſiſt ing of plants which are uſed for 
the table, and enter into the economy of domeſtic af- 
fairs. See Botany, p. 1307- 

HOLIBUT, in ichthyology. See PLEURONECTES: 


HOLIDAY (Dr Barten), a learned . 
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poet, was the ſon of a taylor in Oxford, and born 
there about the year 1593. He ſtudied at Chriſt- 
church college, and in 1615 took orders. He was be- 
fre admired for his {kill 'in poetry and oratory ; and 
now diſtinguiſhing bimſelf by his eloquence and popu- 
larity as a preacher, he had two benefices conferred on 
him in the dioceſe of Oxford, In 1618, he went as 
chaplain to Sir Francis Stewart, when he accompa- 
nied count Gondamore to Spain. Afterwards he be- 
came chaplain to the king, and before the year 1626 
was promoted to the archdeaconry of Oxford. In 1642 
he was made doctor of divinity at Oxford; near which 
place he ſheltered himſelf during the time of the rebel- 
hon; but after the reſtoration returned to his arch- 
deaconry, where he died in 1661. His works are, 
1. Twenty ſermons, publiſhed at different times. 
2. Philoſophiz polito-barbare ſpecimen, quarto. 3. Sur- 
vey of the world, a poem 1n ten books, octavo. 4. A 
tranſlation of the ſatires of Juvenal and Perſius. 
5. Technoganna, or the marriage of the arts, a co- 
medy. I ; 
HOLINESS, or $ANCTITY ; the quality which 
conſtitutes or denominates a perſon or thing holy; 1. e. 
pure, or exempt from fin. The word is alſo uſed in 
reſpect of perſons and things that are ſacred, i. e. ſet 
apart to the ſervice of God, and the uſes of religion. 
Holix Ess, is alſo a title or quality attributed to the 
pope; as that of majef/ty is to kings. Even kings, when 
writing to the pope, addreſs him under the venerable 
appellation of Your Holineſs, or, Holy Father ; im La- 
tin, Sanctiſime or Beatiſime Pater. Anciently the 
ſame title was given to all biſhops. 'The Greek empe- 
rors alſo were addreſſed under the title of Halineſi, in 
regard of their being anointed with holy oil at their 
coronation. De Cange adds, that ſome of the 5 
of England have had the ſame attribute; and that the 
orientals have frequently refuſed it to the pope. 
HOLINSHED ( Raphael), an Engliſh hiſtorian fa- 
mous for the Chronicles under his name, was deſcended 
from a family that lived at Boſely in Cheſhire ; but 
neither the time of his birth, nor ſcarcely any circum- 
ſtances of his life are known. However, he appears to 
have been a man of conſiderable learning, and to have 
had a genius particularly adapted for hiſtory. His 
chronicles of England, Scotland, and Ireland, were firſt 
publiſhed at London in 1570, in 2 vols folio; and then 
in 1587, in 3 vols. In this ſecond edition ſeveral ſheets 
in the 24 and 3d vols were caſtrated for containing 
ſome paſſages diſagreeable to queen Elizabeth and her 
miniſters ; but the caſtrations have fince been printed 
apart, Holinſhed was not the ſole compiler of this 
work, being aſſiſted in it by ſeveral other hands. The 
time of his death is unknown; but from his will, which 
is prefixed to-Hearne's edition of Cambder's Annals, 
it appears to have happened between 1578 and 1582. 
HOLLAND (Philemond), M. D. commonly call- 
ed the Trauſſator general of his age, was educated in 
the univerfity of Cambridge. He was for many years 
a ſchoolmaſter at Coventry, where he alſo practiſed 
phyſic. He tranſlated Livy, Pliny's Natural Hiſtory, 
Platarch's Morals, Suetonius, Ammianus Marcelliaus. 
enophon's Cyropædia, and Cambden's Britannia, in- 
to Engliſhz and the geographical part of Speed's 
Theatre of Great Britain, into Latin. The Britan- 
ma, to which he made many uſeful additions, was the 
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man ef two profeſſions could find time to tranſlate fo 
much; but it appears from the date of the Cyropz- 
dia, that he continued to tranſlate till he was 80: years 
of age, He died in 1636, aged 85. He made the 
following epigram upon writing a large folio with a 
ſingle pen: 
With one ſole pen I wrote this book, 
Made of a grey gooſe quill z 


A pen it was when it [I took, 
And a pen leave it (till. 


HOLLAND, the largeſt of the ſeven United Pro- 
vinces, divided into South and North Holland, the 
latter of which is alſo called Wef? Friefland, is bound- 
ed on the welt by the German ocean, or north ſea ; to 
the eaſt by the Zuyder-ſee, the province of Utrecht, 
and part of Gelderland; to the ſouth by Dutch Bra- 
bant and Zealand ; and to the north by the Zuyder- 
ſee. Its greateſt extent from north to ſouth, including 
the iland of Texel, is about 90 Engliſh miles; but 
from eaſt to weſt its extent varies from 40 to 25. To 
defend it againſt the ſea, dykes have been erected at an 
immenſe expence, and innumerable canals cut to drain 
it, as being naturally very low and marſhy. Some 
parts of the province are very fruitful in corn; but the 

reater part conſiſts of rich paſtures, wherein are kept 
lange herds of kine, which ſupply them with incredible 
quantities of butter and cheeſe. Of the latter, that of 
Edam, in North Holland, is highly eſteemed. The 
many rivers and canals that interſe& the province are 
of great advantage to its commerce, but contribute to 
render the air foggy and unwholeſome. There is a 
communication by water betwixt almoſt every town and 
village. Towards the middle alſo of the province are 
great numbers of turf pits. It is ſo populous, that 
the number of the inhabitants is computedat 1,200,000. 


In potnt of cleanlineſs, no country ſurpaſſes, and few 


come up to it, eſpecially in North Holland, and that 
even in the villages. From the counts of Holland this 
province devolved, in 1436, to the dukes of Burgun- 
dy, and from them to the houſe of Auſtria, along with 
the other provinces. The States of Holland and Weſt 
Frieſland are compoſed of the nobility and deputies of 
the towns: of the latter there are 18 that ſend depu- 
ties to the aſſembly of the ſtates, which is held at the 
Hague. The grand penſionary is a perſon of great 
dignity and weight in this aſſembly, and his office re- 
quires extraordinary abilities. There are alſo-two 


councils compoſed of deputies, one for South, and an- - 


other for North Holland, who have the cognizance of 
the revenue and military affairs. The whole province 
ſends one deputy from among the nobleſſe to the ſtates- 
general, who takes precedence of all others, together 
with three or four more. There are two ſupreme 
courts of judicature for Holland and Zealand; viz. the 
great council of Holland and Zealand, and the hof 
or court of Holland. To theſe appeals lie from the 


towns ; but the cauſes of noblemen come before them. 
in the firſt inſtance. With reſpe& to the eccleſiaſtical 


government, there is a ſynod held annually both in 
South and North Holland, of which the former con- 
tains eleven claſſes, and the latter fix; and the mini- 
ſters of both together amount to 331. In the whole 
province are 37 towns, 8 boroughs, and 400 villages. 
HoLLaxp, one of the diviſions of Lincolnſhire in 
TH» Eng- 
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name upon the continent, in moſt reſpects, being low 
and marſhy, with the ſea on one fide, and canals run- 
ning through it, that it muſt either have had its name 
from thence, or on the ſame account. On the eaſt it 
has what the ancient geographers call Aſtuarium Me- 
tarit, now the Waſhes, which are overflowed at high 
water, and part of Cambriggeſhire on the ſouth. The 
lower part of it is full of bogs and marſhes, and has 
huge banks to defend it againſt the (ea and land floods. 
The whole diviſion ſeems to have been gained from the 
ſea. The ground is fo ſoft, that horſes are worked un- 
ſhod ; and it produces plenty of graſs, but little corn, 
Though there are-no (tones to be found in or upon the 
ground, yet the churches are all of ſtone. They have 
no freſh water but from the clouds, which is preſerved 
in pits: but if theſe are deep, it ſoon turns brackiſh ; 
and if they are ſhallow, they ſoon become dry. 

New Hourtanp, the largeſt ifland in the world, 
reaching from 10 to 44 deg. S. lat. and between 110 
and 154 of E. long. eaſt from London, It received 
its name from having been chiefly explored by Dutch 
navigators. The land firſt diſcovered, in thoſe parts 
was called Kendraght (Concord) Land, from the name 
of the ſhip on board which the diſcovery was made, 
in 1616; 24 deg. and 25 deg. ſouth. In 1618, an- 
other part of this coaſt, nearly in 15 deg. ſouth, was 
was diſcovered by Zeachen, who gave it the name of 
Arnheim and Diemen; though a different part from 
what afterwards received the name of Diemen's Land 
from Taſman, which is the ſouthern extremity, in la- 
titude 43 deg. In 1619, Jan Van Edels gave his 
name to a ſouthern part of New- Holland. Another 
part, ſituated between 30 and 33 deg. received the 


name of Leuwen. Peter Van Nuitz gave his name, 


in 1627, to a coaſt which communicates to Leuwen's 
Land towards the weſtward ; and a part of the welt- 
ern coaſt, near the tropic of Capricorn, bore the name 
of De Wits. In 1628, Peter Carpenter, a Dutch- 
man, diſcovered the great gulph of Carpentaria, be- 
tween 10 and 20 deg. ſouth. In 1687, Dampier, an 
Engliſhman, ſailed from Timor, and coaſted the weſt- 
ern parts of New- Holland. In 1699, he left Eng- 
land, with a defign to explore this country, as the 
Dutch ſuppreſſed whatever diſcoveries had been made 
by them, He ſailed along the weſtera coaſt of it, 
from 28 to 15 deg. He ſaw the land of Eendraght 
and of De Wit. He then returned to Timor : from 
whence he went out again, examined the iſles of Pa- 
pua, coaſted New-Guinea, diſcovered the paſſage that 
bears his name; called a great iſland which forms this 
paſſage, or ſtrait, on the eaſt ſide, New-Britain ; and 
failed back to Timor along New- Guinea. This is the 
ſame Dampier who, between 1683 and 1891, failed 
round the world by changing his ſhips. "This im- 
menſe iſſaud, which many — writers have ſtyled a 
continent from its extent, which is more than equal to 
the habitable parts of the continent of Europe, has 
been explored on the eaſtern coaſt with great perſeve- 
rance and peril by eaptain Cook, in the Endeavour 
bark, 1770, to which he gave the name of New 
South- Wales. Captain Furneaux, in the Adventure, 
attempted to diſcover the connection which Van Die- 
men's land bears to New-Holland ; but the tempe- 
ſtuous weather which he had to conflict with baffled 
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all bis attempts, and he was forced (not poſſeſſing the not 


ſame ardour as his leader) to leave that point in the 
{ame indeterminate ſtate as Taſman had before tran. 
mitted it. As this coaſt was explored to a very great 
extent, without much time being ſpent on any part of 
the country, or any friendly intercourſe being efta. 
bliſhed with the inhabitants, we ſhall follow the ſhip 
in its progreſs along the eaſtern coaſt, after deſeribin 
the country and its inhabitants as fully as the lights 
which are thrown upon them will enable us. 

This country is not mountainous; but chiefly con- 
ſiſts of valleys and plains, rather barren than fruitful, 
The face of the country is much the beſt to the ſouth. 
ward, the trees being taller, and the herbage richer ; 
but no underwood was ſcen any where, The whole 
eaſtern coaſt is well watered by brooks and ſprings, 


but there are no great rivers.” There are but two 


ſorts of timber-trees, the gum-tree, and a kind of 
pine. Here is the palm-tree of three ſorts, Though 
this country affords very few eſculent plants, yet 
it abounds with ſuch as gratify the curioſity of the 
naturaliſt." Here is an animal reſembling a pole- 
cat, which the natives call qu//; the back is brown, 
ſpotted with white, and the belly unmixed white. 
Here are many kinds of bats; alſo gulls, ſhags, ſo- 
land geeſe or gannets of two ſorts, boobies, nod- 
dies, curlieus, ducks, pelicans of an enormous (ze, 


among the water-fowl; crows, parrots, paroquets, 


cockatoos, and other birds of the ſame kind, of ex- 
quiſite beauty, pigeons, droves, quails, buſtards, he- 
rons, cranes, hawks, and eagles, among the land- 
birds. Here are ſerpents, ſome of which are veno- 
mous, others harmleſs; ſcorpions, centipedes, and li- 
zards. The moſt remarkable infe& found in this 
country is the ant, of which there are ſeveral forts. 
One is green, and builds its neſt upon trees: Theſe 
wonderful inſects form their neſts by bending down 
ſeveral leaves, each of which is as broad as a man's 
hands, and gluing the points of them together, ſo as 
to form a purſe. The viſcus uſed for this purpoſe is 
an animal-juice which nature has enabled them to ela- 


borate, Thouſands of theſe buſy inſects were ſeen 


uniting all their ſtrength to hold the leaves in this po- 
ſition, while other buſy multitudes were employed 
within, in applying the gluten that was to prevent 
their returning back. To fatisfy ourſelves, (ſays 
captain Cook), that the leaves were bent and held 
down by the effort of theſe diminutive artificers, we 
diſturbed them in their work ; and as ſoon as they 
were driven from their ſtation, the leaves on which 
they were employed ſprung up with a force much 
greater than we could have thought them able to con- 
quer by any combination of their ſtrength. But tho' 
we gratified our curiolity at their expence, the injury 
did not go unrevenged ; for thouſands immediately 
threw themſelves upon us, and. gave us iotolerable 
pain with their ſtings, eſpecially thoſe which took 
poſſeſſion of our necks and our hair, from whence they 
were not eaſily driven. The ſting was ſcarcely leſs 
painful than that of a bee ; but except it was repeat- 
ed, the pain did not laſt more than a minute.” Ano- 
ther kind burrows in the root of a plant which grows 
on the bark of trees, in the manner of miſletoe. T his 
root is commonly as big as a large turnip; when cut; 
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all filled with theſe animals; but notwithſtand- 
ing, the vegetation of the plant ſuffers no injury. The 
:nſects are very ſmall, not more than half as big as 
the common red ant in England. Their (t»mgs give 
no pain; but, by running about on the hands, and 
ſuch parts of the body where they light, produce a 
titillation more intolerable than pain, if not excrucia- 
ting» There is {till another ſort, poſſeſſing no power 
of tormenting ; they reſemble the white ants of the 
Eaſt-Indies. Theſe conſtruct neſts on the branches 
of trees, three or four times as big as a man's head : 
the materials of theſe houſes ſeem to be formed of 
ſmall parts of vegetables kneaded together with a 
Autinous matter, with which nature has probably fur- 
niſhed them. Upon breaking the outſide cruſt of this 
dwelling, innumerable cells, ſwarming with inhabi- 
tants, appear in a great variety of winding directions, 
all communicating with each other, and with ſeveral 
apertures that lead to other neſts upon the ſame tree. 
They have alſo another houſe built upon the ground, 
generally at the root of a tree: it is formed like an 
irregularly ſided cone; and ſometimes is more than fix 
feet high, and nearly as much in diameter; The out- 
ſide of theſe is of well; tempered clay, about two inches 


thick; and within are thę cells, which have no open- 


ing ontward, Between theſe two dwellings, one of 
which is their ſummer 2 other their winter reſi- 
dence, there is a communibation by a large avenue, or 
covered way, leading to the ground, and by a ſubter- 
ranean paſſage. The ſtructures on the ground are 
proof againlt any wet that can fall, which thoſe on 
the trees are not, from the nature and thinneſs of 
their cruſt or wall.—The fiſh here are of kinds un- 
known to Europe, except the mullet, and ſome of the 
ſhell-fiſh, Upon the ſhoals and reef are rw quan- 
tities of the fineſt green turtle in the world, and oy- 
ſters of various kinds, particularly the rock- oyſter and 
the pearl-oyſter. In the rivers and ſalt creeks are ali- 
Zators. iN 

This extenſive country appears to be very thinly in- 
habited : the natives never appeared in larger com- 
panies than thirty together. The inland parts are moſt 
probably quite uninhabited, as no part of the coaſt 
which was viſited had any appearance of cultivation, 
and the miſerable natives drew their ſubſiſtence from 
the ſea. The only tribe with which any intercourſe was 
eſtabliſhed, conſiſted of twenty-one perſons ; twelve 
men, ſeven women, a boy and a girl. The women 
were never ſeen but at a diſtance ; for when the men 
croſſed the river to the ſhip, they left them behind. 
The men are of a middle ſize, and in general wel] 
mache, clean-limbed, and remarkably. vigorous, active, 
and nimble: their countcnances were not altogether 
without expreſſion, and their voices are remarkably 
loft and effeminate. They encruſt their bodies with 
art, which makes them appear as black as negroes 
their hair, Which naturally grows long and black, 
they crop ſhort ; their beards grow buſhy and thick, 
but they keep them ſhort by ſinging them. Neither 
lex have any ſenſe of indecency in diſcoveting their 
whole body. Here they perforate the cartilage 
that divides the noſtrils from each other, through 
which they thruſt a bone, which is as thick as a man's 
ger, and between five and fix inches long; it 


**vAches quite acroſs the face, and ſo effectually ſtops 
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mouths wide open for breath, and ſnufflle ſo when 
they attempt to ſpeak, that they are ſcarcely intelli- 
gible even to cach other. Beſides this noſe-jewel, 
they have necklaces made of ſhells, very neatly cut 
and ſtrung together; bracelets of ſmall cord, wound 
two or three times round the upper part of their 
arm, and a ftring o plaited human hair, about as 
thick as a thread of yarn, tied round the waiſt. Be- 
ſides. theſe, ſome of them had gorgets of ſhells hang- 
ing round the neck, ſo as to ——— croſs the breaſt. 
They paint their bodies both white and red, and draw 
a circle of white round each eye. They have holes in 
their ears, but were not ſeen to wear any thing in 
them. They were ſo attached to their own ornaments, 
that they preferred them to any beads and ribbons that 
were offered them, though more ſhowy, and regularly 
made. They received the things that were given 
them, but were inſenſible to all the ſigns which were 
made them that ſomething was expected in return. 
Many of the trinkets that had been given them were 
afterwards found thrown negligently away in the 
woods, like the playthings of children, which pleaſe 
only while they are new. The bodies of many were 
marked with large ſcars, which appeared to be the re- 
mains of wounds that they had inflicted on them- 
ſelves with ſome blunt inſtrument, and which they ſig- 
nified by figns to have been memorials of grief for the 
dead. There was no appearance of a town or village 
in the whole country. Their houſes are formed with- 
out art or induftry ; ſome of them were juſt high 
enough for a man to ſtand upright. in, but not large 
enough for him to extend his whole length in any di- 
rection: they are built with pliable rods, about as 
thick as a man's finger, in the form of an oven, by 
ſticking the two 3 into the ground, and covering 
them with palm- leaves and broad pieces of bark : the 
door is nothing but a large hole at one end. Under 
theſe houſes or ſheds they ſleep, coiled up with their 
heels to their heads; in which poſition one ſhed 
will hold three or four perſons : towards the north- 
ward, as the climate becomes hotter, theſe ſheds were 
conſtructed much flighter : one fide was entirely open, 
and none of them were more than four feet deep. 
Theſe hovels were ſet up occaſionally by a wandering 
hord, in any place that would furniſh them for a time 
with ſubſiſtence, and left behind them when they re- 
moved to another ſpot. When they mean to continue 
only a night or two at one place, they ſleep without 
any ſhelter except the buſhes and graſs, the latter of 
which is near two feet high. They have a veſſel to 
hold the water they fetch from ſprings, made of bark, 
only by tying up the two ends with a withy, which 
not being cut off, ſerves for a handle. They have a 
ſmall bag, about the ſize of a moderate cabbage- net, 
which the men carry upon their back by a ſtring 
which paſſes over their heads. It generally contains 
a lump or two of paint and reſin, ſome fiſh-hooks and 
lines, a ſhell or two, out of which their hooks are 
made, a few points of darts, and their uſual orna- 
ments; which is an inventory of the whole worldly 
treaſure of the richeſt man among them. Their fiſh- 
hooks are very neatly made, and ſome of them are 
extremely ſmall. For ſtriking turtle, they have a pe 

of wood, which is about a foot long, and very 2 
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bearded ; this fits into a ſocket at the end of a ſtaff 
of light wood, about as thick as a man's wriſt, and 
about ſeven or eight feet long. To the ſtaff is tied 
one end of a looſe line, about three or four fathoms 


long, the other end of which is faſtened to the peg. 


To ftrike the turtle, the peg is fixed into the ſocket ; 
and when it has entered his body, and is retained 
there by the barb, the ſtaff flies off, and ſerves for a 
float to trace their victim in the water. It aſſiſts alſo 
to tire him, till they can overtake him with their 
canoes, and haul him aſhore, One of theſe pegs was 
found buried in the body of a turtle, which had heal- 
ed up over it. 'Their lines are made of the fibres of 
a vegetable, and are from the thickneſs of a half-inch 
rope to the fineneſs of a hair. They are unacquaint- 
ed with the uſe of nets in fiſhing; and can only catch 
fiſh by ſtriking them, or with a. hook and line, or 

roping for them in the hollows of the rocks and 
ſhoals, which are dry at half-ebb. They bake their 
proviſions by the help of hot ſtones, like the inhabi- 
tarits of the South-ſea iſlands. They produee fire 
with great facility, and ſpread it in a wonderful man- 
ner. To produce it, they take two picces of dry, 
ſoft wood; one is a ſtick about eight or nine inches 
long, the other piece is flat. The flick they ſhape 
into an obtuſe point at one end; and preſſing it upon 
the other, turn it nimbly, by holding it between both 
their hands, as we do a chacolate-mill; often ſhifting 
their hands up, and then moving them down upon it, 
to increaſe the preſſure as much as poſſible. . By this 


method they get fire in leſs than two minutes, and 
from the ſmalleſt ſpark they incrcaſe it with great 


ſpeed and dexterity. 4 We have often ſeen (ſays cap- 
tain Cook) one of them run along the ſhore, to all 
appearance with nothing in his hand, who ſtooping 
down for a moment, at the diſtance of every fifty or 
an hundred yards, left fire behind him, as we could 
ſee, firſt by the ſmoke, and then by the flame along 
the drift of wood and other litter which was ſcatter- 
ed along the place. We had the curiolity to examine 
one of theſe planters of fire when he ſet off, and we 
ſaw him wrap up a ſmall ſpark in dry graſs, which, 
when he had run a little way, having been fanned by 
the air that his motion produced, began to blaze; he 


then laid it down in a place convenient for his purpoſe, + 


incloſing a ſpark of it in another quantity of grafs, 
and ſo continued his courſe.” 
ſpears or lances; ſome have four prongs pointed with 
bone, and barbed. To the northward, the lance has 
but one point; the ſhaft is made of cane, very ſtraight 
and light, and from eight to fourteen feet long, con- 
ſiting of ſeveral joints, where the pieces are let into 
each other and bound together, The points of theſe 
darts are either of hard heavy wood, or bones of fiſh : 
thoſe points that are of wood, are alſo ſometimes arm- 
ed with ſharp pieces of broken ſhells, which were ſtuck 
in, and at the junctures covered with reſin. The 
lances which are thus barbed, are indeed dreadful 
weapons, as they cannot be drawn out of a wound 
without tearing away the fleſh, or leaving the ſharp 
ragged ſplinters of the bone or ſhell which forms the 
barb behind them in the wound. The canoes to the 
northward are not made of bark, but of the trunk of 
a trce, hollowed probably by tire : none of theſe boats 
will carry more than four people. The only tools ſeen 
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among them were, an adze wretchedly made 
ſome fall pieces of the ſame ſubſtance in 2 
wedge, a wooden mallet, and ſome ſhells and fragments 
of coral. It is difficult to account for the ſmall number 
of the human ſpecies which are found diſperſed over 
this country; whether they are thinned by civil broils 
excited by the horrid appetite for devouring each other 
that prevails in New Zeeland, or that their Population 
is prevented by any other cauſes, cannot be aſcertain- 
Their total ignorance of every method to pro- 
cure the comforts of life, both from the cultivation of 
the ground, and furniſhing materials for clothing and 
fiſhing, place them among the loweſt of the human 
ſpecies. 
: HoLLAnD in commerce, a fine and cloſe kind of 
linen, ſo called from its being firſt manufactured in 
Holland. TY 
HOLLAR (Wenceſlaus), a celebrated engraver, 
born at Prague, in 1607. He employed himſelf chiefly 
in copying portraits ; and his delicate little views of 
many of the cities in Germany, got him ſuch reputa- 
tion, that the earl of Arundel our ambaſſador at the 
Imperial court brought him over to England. Here 
he executed ſeveral plates from the fine Arundelian 
collection of paintings, engraved many landſcapes 
and views about London, and of London itſelf, as 
well before as after the great fire : but it being his 
fate to work chiefly for printſellers and bookſellers, 
in a ſtate of ſubordination, more for the profit of his 
employers than for himſelf ; ſo he could not even in 
his old age keep clear of the encumbrances of debt. 
About the year 1672, he travelled northward, and 
took views of towns, caſtles, churches and tombs, that 
would prove almoſt endleſs to enumerate. Few artiſts 
have been able to imitate his works, and the lovers of 
art are always zealous to collect them. It is melan- 
choly to add, that on the verge of his 7oth year, he 
was attached with an execution at his Jodgings in 
Gardener's lane, Weſtminiſter; when he defired only 
the liberty of dying in his bed, and that he might 
not be removed to any other priſon than the grave: 


a favour which it is uncertain whether he obtained or 


not. He died, however, 10-1677.—The merits of this 
artiſt are thus characteriſed in the E/ay on Prints : 
„ Hollar gives us views of particular places, which he 
copies with great truth, unornamented, as he found them. 
If we are ſatisfied with exact repreſentations, we have 
them no where better than in Hollar's works: but if 
we expect pictures, we muſt ſeek them elſewhere. 
Hollar was an antiquarian, and a draughtſman ; but 
ſeems to have been little acquainted with the principlcs 
of painting. Stiffneſs is his charaQeriſtic, and a pain- 
ful exactneſs void of taſte. His larger views are 
mere plans. In ſome of his ſmaller, at the expence 
of infinite pains, ſomething of an effe& is ſometimes 
produced. But in general, we conſider him as a re- 
politory of curioſities, a record of antiquated dreſſes, 
aboliſhed ceremonies, and edifices now in ruins.” 
HOLLES (Thomas Pelham), duke of Neweaſlle, 
was born in 1693, and ſucceeded his father as baron 
Pelham of Loughton : by the laſt will of his uncle 
John Holles duke of Newcaſtle, who died in 1711, he 
was adopted heir to his great eſtate, and empowered 
to bear the arms and name of H/lles, a ge with the 


title of duke of Newcaſtle upon Tyne. is power an 
intereſt 
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jatereſt were now very great, and he exerted both in 
ſopporting George I. againſt the Tory party that op- 
poſed him. The whole weight of authority had for 
ſome time been in the hands of the tories at the ac- 
ceſſion of this king, while the whigs remained with- 
out credit or influence: but this ftate of affairs was 
now reverſed ; and the duke of Newcaſtle, among the 
reſt, was diſtinguiſhed by the royal favour. He was 
created duke of Newcaſtle-under- Line, with remainder 
to the female iſſue of his brother the honourable Hen- 
ry Pelham; was made lord chamberlain of the king's 
houſehold, and a knight of the garter; and was one of 
the peers commiſſioned to ſign the quadruple alliance 
in 1718. In 1724, he reſigned the place of lord 
chamberlain, and was appointed ſecretary of ſtate. 
It would be tedious to trace him farther through his 
places and honours : it need therefore only be added, 
that after his long ſervices to the crown, he gave way 
to lord Bute, who ſucceeded him in 1762 as firſt lord 
of the treaſury. Quitting now the fatigues of buſineſs, 
he lived in retirement to his death in 1768, leaving 
the character of a moſt difintereſted patriot ; having 
greatly impoveriſhed his private eſtate during his pub- 
lic ſervices, and retiring without accepting any pen- 
ſion. | 

HOLLOA, in the ſea-language, an exclamation 
of anſwer, to any perſon who calls to another to 
aſk ſome queſtion, or to give a particular order. Thus, 
if the maſter intends to give any order to the people 
in the main-top, he previouſly calls, Main- top, hoay l 
to which they anſwer, Holloa ! to ſhew that they hear 
him, and are ready. It is alſo the firſt anſwer in hail- 
ing a ſhip at a diſtance, See HaitixG. | 

HOLLY, in botany. See ILExX. 

Sea-HoLLy. See ERYNGIUM. 

HOLM (Sax. hulmus, inſula amnica), an ifle or 
fenny ground, according to Bede; or a river iſland. 
And where any place is called by that name, and this 
ſyllable is joined with any other in the names of places, 
it ſignifies a place ſurrounded with water; as the 
Flatholmes and Stepholmes in the Severn near Briſtol : 
but if the ſituation of the place is not near the water, 
it may then ſignify a hilly place; ho/m, in Saxon, 
lignifying alſo a hill or cliff, | 

HOLOCAUST, a burnt-offering, or ſacrifice, 
wholly conſumed by fire : of this kind was the daily 
ſacrifice in the Jewiſh church. This was done by way 
of acknowledgment, that the perſon offering and all 
that belonged to him were the effects of the divine 
bounty, | 

HOLOGRAPH, among civilians, a will wholly 
written by the hand of the teſtator. 

HOLSTEIN, a duchy of Germany, bounded by 
the German ocean on the welt ; the Baltic, or the 
gulph of Lubeck, on the eaſt ; the duchy of Meck- 
lenburg, on the ſouth-eaſt ; that of Bremen, with the 
ver Elbe, on the ſouth-welt ; and Lauenburg, with 
the territory of Hamburg, on the ſouth. Its greateſt 
length is about 80 miles, and its breadth 60. The 
dioceſe of Eutin, and the county of Ranzau, though 
vey make a part of the duchy of Holſtein, yet being 
-_ belonging to the empire and circle, ſhall be de- 
cribed ſeparately, f 
great part of this country conſiſts of rich marſh- 


1 . . 
zand, which being much expoſed to inundations both 
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from the ſea and rivers, dykes have been raiſed at a Holſtein, 


r 


great expence, to guard and defend them. The pa- 
ſtures in the marſhes are ſo rich, that cattle are bred 
in vaſt numbers and fattened in them, and great 
quantities of excellent butter and cheeſe made of their 
milk. They are alſo very fruitful in wheat, barley, 
peaſe, beans, and rape-ſeed. In the more barren, 
ſandy, and heathy parts of the country, large flocks 
of ſheep are bred and fed : nor are orchards wanting, 
or woods, eſpecially of oak and beech; nor turf, 
poultry, game, and wild-fowl. Here is a variety 
both of ſea and river fiſh ; and the beef, veal, mut- 
ton, and lamb, are very fat and palatable. Holſtein 
is alſo noted for beautiful horſes. The gentry uſually 
farm the cows upon their eſtates to a 

he is called, who for every cow pays from fix to ten 
rix-dollars; the owner providing paſture for them in 
ſummer, and ſtraw and hay in winter. It is no un- 


common thing here, to drain the ponds and lakes 


once in three or four years, and ſell the carp, lam- 
preys, pikes, and perch, found in them; then ſow 
them for ſeveral years after with oats, or uſe them for 
paſture; and after that, lay them under water again, 
and breed fiſh in them. There are hardly any hills in 
the country; but ſeveral rivers, of which the principal 
are the Eyder, the Stor, and the Trave. The duchy 
contains about 30 towns great and ſmall : moſt part 
of the peaſants are under villenage, being obliged to 
work daily for their lords, and not even at liberty to 
quit their eſtates, The nobility and the proprietors 


of manors are poſſeſſed of the civil and criminal juriſ- 


diction, with other privileges and exemptions. For- 
merly there were diets,. but now they ſeem to be en- 
tirely laid afide : meetings, however, of the nobility 
are ſtill held at Kiel. The predominant religion here 
is Lutheraniſm, with ſuperintendencies as in other 
Lutheran countries. In ſeveral places the Jews are 
allowed the exerciſe of their religion. At Gluck- 
ſtadt, and Altena, are both Calvinift and Popiſh 
churches ; and at Kiel, a Greek Ruſſian chapel. Be- 
ſides the Latin ſchools in the towns, at Altena is a 

mus ſium, and at Kiel an univerſity. Notwithſtand- 
ing this country's advantageous ſituation for commerce 


there are few manufaQures and little trade in it.“ 


Hamburg and Lubec ſupply the inhabitants with 
what they want from abroad; from whence and Al- 


tena, they export ſome grain, malt, grots, ſtarch, 
buck- wheat, peaſe, beans, rapeſeed, butter, cheeſe, 


ſheep, ſwine, horned- cattle, horſes, and fiſh. The 
manufactures of the duchy are chiefly carried on at 


Altena, Kiel, and Gluckſtadt. The duchy of Hol- 


ſtein, confiſts of the ancient provinces of Holſtein, 


Stormar, Ditmarſh, and Wagria. It belongs partly 
to the king of Denmark, and partly to the dukes of 
Holſtein Gottorf and Ploen. Anciently the counts 
of Holſtein: were vaſſals of the dukes of Saxony; but 
afterwards they received the inveſtiture of their terri- 
tories from the emperor,. or the biſhops of Lubec in 
the emperor's name, though now the inveſtiture is 
given by the emperor in perſon. The king of Den- 
mark appoints a: regency over his part of Holſtein 
and the duchy of Sleſwick, which has its office at 
Gluckſtadt. The ſeat of the great duke's privy coun- 
eil, and regency-court, together with the chief con- 
ſiſtory, which is united to it, is at Kiel: there are, 

many 


ollander, as 
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Holſtein many inferior courts and conſiſtories, from which an 
* appeal lies to the higher. In the duchy of Holſtein, 
the government of the convents and vobility is alter- 
195. 4 in the king and duke, for a year, from Mi- 
chaelmas to Michaelmas. The perſon in whom the 
overnment is lodged, adminiſters it by his regency. 
7 ſome caſes an appeal lies from this court to the Au- 
lie council or chamber at Wetzlar: the convents, the 
nobility, and the proprietors of manors in the country, 
have 2 civil and criminal juriſdiction over their eſtates, 
The revenues of the ſovereigns ariſe principally from 
their demeſnes and regalia; beſides which, there is a 
land and ſeveral other taxes and impoſts. The duke's 
income, ſetting aſide his ducal patrimony, has been 
eſtimated at 70,000 or 80,000 pounds. The king 
uſually keeps here ſome regiments of foot and one of 
horſe. With reſpe& to the duke's military force, it 
amounts to about 800 men. The king, on account 
of his ſhare in this country, ſtyles himſelf duke of Hol- 
ein, Stormar, and Ditmarſh. The dukes, both of 
the royal and princely houſe, ſtyle themſelves heirs of 
Norway, dukes of Slefavick, Holſtein, Stormar, and 
Ditmarſh, and counts of Oldenburg and Delmenhor/?. 
On account of Holſtein, both the king of Denmark 
and the grand duke have a ſeat and voice in the col- 
lege of the princes of the empire, and in that of the 
circle. Together with Mecklenburg they alſo nomi- 
nate an aſſeſſor for this circle in the Aulic chamber. 
The matricular aſſeſſment of the whole duchy is 40 
horſe and Bo foot, or 800 florins; to the chamber of 
Wetzlar both princes pay 189 rix-dollars, 31 kruit- 
zers. In 1735, duke Charles Frederic, of Holſtein 
Gottorf, founded an order of knighthood here, viz. 
that of St Anne, the enſign of which is a red croſs, 
enamelled, and worn pendant at a red ribbon edged 
with yellow. — The principal places of that part of the 
duchy belonging to the king of Denmark and the 
duke of Ploen are Gluckltaſt, Itzhoe, Rendſburg, 
and Ploen; and that part belonging to the great 
duke are Kiel, Oldenburgh, Preetz, and Altena, 

HOLSTENIUS (Lucas), an ingenious and learn- 
ed German, born at Hamburg ia 1596, was bred a 

Lutheran; but being converted to popery by father 
Sirmond the Jeſuit, he went to Rome, and attached 
himſelf to cardinal Francis Barberini, who took him 
under his protection. He was honoured by three 
popes ; Urban VIII. gave him a canonry of St Peter's; 
Innocent X. made him librarian of the Vatican ; and 
Alexander VII. ſent him in 1655 to queen Chriſtina 
of Sweden, whoſe formal profeſſion of the Catholic 

faith he received at Inſpruck. He ſpent his life in 
ſtudy, and was very learned both in ſacred and pro- 
fane antiquity. He died in 1661; and though he 
was not the author of any great works, his notes and 
diſſertations on the works of others have been highly 
eſteemed for the judgment and precifion with which 
they are drawn up. 

HOLT (Sir John), knight, eldeſt ſon of Sir Tho- 
mas Holt, ſerjeant at law, was born in 1642. He en- 
tered himſelf of Gray's Inn in 1658; and applied to 
the common law with ſo much induftry, that he ſoon 
became a very eminent barriſter. In the reign of 
James II. he was made recorder of London, which of- 
tice he diſcharged with much applauſe ſor about a year 
and a half; but loſt his place for refuſing to expound 


the law ſuitably to the king's deſigns. On the arrival Met 
of the prince of Orange, he was choſen a member of Che | 


the convention parliament, which afforded him a good 
opportunity of pon pre Hoe his abilities; ſo that as ſoon 


as the government was ſettled, he was made lord chief 


juſtice of the court of king's bench, and a privy coun. 
ſellor. He continued chief juſtice for 22 years, with 
youu repute for ſteadineſs, integrity, and thorough 

nowledge in his profeſſion, Upon great occafions he 
aſſerted the law with intrepidity, though he thereby 
ventured to incur by turns the indignation of both the 
houſes of parliament. He died in 1709, and publiſh. 
ed ſome reports. Te 

HorrT ( Sax.) “ a wood;” wherefore the names of 
towns beginning or ending with Halt, as buck-holt, 
&c. denote that formerly there was great plenty of 
wood in thoſe places. | 

HOLY-GHOST, one of the perſons of the holy 
Trinity. See Gop and Tzxinity. 

Order of the HoLy-GnosT, the principal military 
order in France, inſtituted by Heory III. in, 1569. 
It conſiſts of 100 knights, who are to make proof of 
their nobility for three deſcents. The king is the 
grand-maſter, or ſovereign; and as ſuch, takes an oath, 


on his coronation-day, to maintain the dignity of the 


order. 

The knights wear a golden-croſs, hung about their 
necks by a blue fik ribbon, or collar. But before 
they receive the order of the Holy-ghoſt, that of St 
Michael is conferred as a neceſſary degree; and for this 
reaſon their arms are ſurrounded with a double collar. 

Hor rurAb, a town and cape of the iſle of Angleſea 
in Wales, and in the lriſh channel, where people 
uſually embark for Dublin, there being three packet- 
boats that ſail for that city every Monday, Wedneſ- 
day. and Friday, wind and weather permitting. It has 
a very convenient harbour for the northern trade, when 
taken ſhort by contrary winds. If this was properly 
repaired, and warehouſes built, it would be very con- 
venient for the Iriſh, to import ſuch of their youu as 
pay Engliſh duty, it being but a few hours ſail from 
Dublin. Beſides, the Dublin merchants might come 
over with the packets, to ſee their goods landed. The 
commodities are, butter, cheeſe, bacon, wild-fowl, 
lobſters, crabs, oyſters, razor-fiſh, ſhrimps, herring, 
cod-fiſh, whitings, whiting-pollacks, cole-fiſh, ſea- 
tenches, turbots, ſoles, flounders, rays, and plenty of 
other fiſh. On the rocks the herb grows of which 
they make kelp, a fixed ſalt uſed in making glaſs, and 
in alum works. In the neighbourhood there is a large 
vein of white fullers earth, and another of yellow 
which might be uſeful to fullers. On the iſle of Sker- 


ries, nine miles to the north, is a light-houſe, which + 


may be ſeen 24 miles off. Large flocks of puffins are 
often ſeen here; they all come in one night, and de- 
part in the ſame manner. W. Long. 4. 40. N. Lat. 
53. 20. . |; "Jp 
. HoLy-J/land, a ſmall iſland lying on the coalt © 

England, fx miles ſouth of Berwick, in Northumber- 
land. It is not above two miles and a 8 
length, nor much above à mile in breadth. The. 4 

is rocky and full of ſtones, for which reaſon it is _—_ 
peopled: it has but one town, with a church, we 
eaſtle, under which there is a commodious harbour, de 


fended by a block - houſe. 


Hol v- 


Bolywe 
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HoLyWELL, a town of North Wales, in the county 
of Flint. It is a place of great note, for the well of 
gt Winnifrid, who is reputed a virgin martyr; and it 
is much frequented by people that come to bathe im it, 
as well as by popiſh pilgrims out of devotion. The 
ſpring guſhes forth with ſuch impetuoſity, that at a ſmall 
digance it turns ſeveral mills, Over the ſpring is a cha- 
pel built upon pillars, and on the windows are painted 
the hiſtory of St Winnifrid's life. There is a moſs a- 
bout the well, which ſome fooliſhly imagine to be St 
Winnifrid's hair. W. Long. 3. 15. N. Lat. 54. 23. 
HOLYOAK (Francis), author of the Latin dic- 
tionary, became rector of South ham in Warwickſhire 
in 1604; and being greatly eſteemed, was 1 mem- 
ber of the convocation in the firſt year of Charles I.'s 
reign, He ſuffered much for the king; and died in 
1653, aged 87. His ſon Thomas made enlargements 
to the ſaid Dictionary. | 
HOLYWOOD (John), or Hartirax, or Sacro- 
loſco, was, according to Leland, Bale, and Pits, born 
at Halifax in Yorkſhire z according to Stainhurſt, at 
Holy wood near Dublin; and, according to Dempfter 
and Mackenzie, in Nithſdale in Scotland. The laſt- 
mentioned author. informs us, that, having finiſhed his 
ſtudies, he entered into orders, and was made a canon 
regular of the order of St Auguſtin in the famous mo- 
naſtery of Holy wood in Nithſdale. The Engliſh bio- 
graphers, on the contrary, tell us, that he was edu- 
cated at Oxford. They al agree, however, in aſſert- 
ing that he ſpent molt of his life at Paris; where, ſays 
Mackenzie, he was admitted a member of the univer- 
ſity on the fifth of June in the year 1221, under the 
ſyndics of the Scotch nation; and ſoon after, elected 
profeſſor of mathematics, which he taught for many 
years with applauſe. We are told by the ſame autbor, 
that he died in 1256, as appears from the inſcription 
on his monument in the cloiſters of the convent of St 
Maturine at Paris. Holy wood was certainly the firſt 
mathematician of his time. He was cotemporary with 
Roger Bacon, but probably older by about 20 years, 
He wrote, 1. De ſphæra mundi; often reprinted, and 
illuſtrated by various commentators. 2. De anni ra- 
tone, ſeu de computo ecclefraſtico. 3. De algoriſms, print- 
ed with Comm. Petri Cirvilli Hiſp. Paris 1498. 
HOMAGE, in law, is the ſubmiſſion, loyalty, and 
ſervice, which a tenant promiſed to his lord, when he 
was firſt admitted to the land which he held of the lord 
in fee: alſo that owing to a king, or to any ſuperior. 
HOMBERG Lion), a celebrated phyſician, 
chemiſt, and philoſopher, was the ſon of a Saxon gen- 
tleman, and born in Batavia, in the Eaſt Indies, in 
1652, His father afterwards ſettling at Amſterdam, 
William there proſecuted his ſtudies ; and from thence 
removed to Jena, and afterwards to Leipſic, where be 
ſtudied the law. In 1642, he was made advocate at 
Magdeburg, and there applied himſelf to the ſtudy of 
experimental philoſophy. Some time after, he travelled 
into Italy; and applied himſelf to the ſtudy of medi- 
cine, anatomy, and botany, at Padua. He afterwards 
Itudied at Bologna; and at Rome learned optics, 
painting, ſculpture, and muſic. He at length trave]- 
led into France, England, and Holland; obtained the 
degree of doctor of phyſic at Wittemberg ; travelled 
to Germany and the North; viſited the mines of 


be- Bohemia Hungary, and Sweden; and re- 
o. V. 
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made him his firſt phyſician. He had abjured the 


0 


turned to France, where he acquired the eſteem of the Homberg, 
learned. He was on the point of returning into Ger- Homer. 
many, when M. Colbert being inſormed of his merit, 
made him ſuch advantageous offers, as induced him to 
fix his reſidence at Paris. M. Homberg, who was al- 
ready well known for his phoſphorus, for a pneumatic 
machine of his own invention more perfect than that 
of Guericke, for his microſcopes, for his dilcoveries in 
chemiſtry, and for the great number and variety of his 
curious obſervations, was received into the academy cf 
ſciences in 1691, and had the laboratory of that aca- 
demy, of which he was one of its principal ornaments. 
The duke of Orleans, afterwards regent of the king- 
dom, at length made him his ehemiſt, ſettled upon him 
a penſion, gave him the moſt ſuperb laboratory that 
was ever in the poſſeſſion of a chemiſt, and in 1704 


Proteſtant religion in 1682, and died in i715. There 
are a great number of learned and curious pieces of his 
writing, in the memoirs of the academy of ſciences, 
and in ſeveral journals. He had begun to give the 
elements of chemiſtry in the memoirs of the academy, 
and the reſt were found among his papers fit for print- 


ing. 

1 a town of Germany, in the circle of the 
Upper Rhine, and landgravate of Heſſe, ſeated ten 
miles north of Francfort, and gives title to one of the 
branches of the houſe of Heſſe, who is its ſovereign. 
E. Long. 8. 24. N. Lat. 50. 20. 

HomytErG, a town of Germany, in the palatinate 
of the Rhine, and duchy of Deuxponts. E. Long. 7. 6. 
N. Lat. 49. 20. 

HOMER, the prince of the Greek poets, flouriſh- 
ed, according to Dr Blair, about goo B. C. accord- 
ing to Dr Prieſtley 850, according to the Arundelian 
marbles 3oo, after the taking of Troy; and agreeable 
to them all, above 400 years before Plato and Ari- 
ſtotle. Seven cities diſputed the glory of having gi- 
ven him birth, viz. Smyrna, Rhodes, Colophon, Sa- 
lamis, Chios, Argos, and Athens; which has been ex- 
preſſed by the 9 diſt ich: 


Smyrna, Rhodes, Colophon, Salamis, Chios, Argos, Athens ; 
Orbis de patria certat, Hymere, tua. 


We have nothing that is very certain in relation to the 
particulars of his life. The moſt regular account is 
that which goes under the name of Herodotus, and is 
uſually printed with his hiſtory: and though'it is ge- 
nerally ſuppoſed to be a ſpurious piece, yet as is an- 
cient, was made uſe of by Strabo, and exhibits that idea 
which the later Greeks, and the Romans in the age of 
Auguſtus, entertained of Homer, we muſt content our- 
ſelves with giving an abſtract of it. 

A man of Magneſia, whoſe name was Menalippus, 
went to ſettle at Cumæ, where he married the daugh- 
ter of a citizen called. Homyres, and had by her a 
daughter called Critheis, The father and mother dy- 
ing, the young woman was left under the tuition of 
Cleonax her father's friend, and ſuffering herſelf to be 
deluded was got with child. The guardian, though 
his care had not prevented the misfortune, was how- 
ever willing to conceal it; and therefore ſent Critheis 
to Smyrna, which was then building, 18 years after 
the founding of Cumæ, and about 168 after the taking 
of Troy. Critheis being near her time, went one day 
to a feftival, which the town of Smyrna was celebra- 
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with a rheum falling upon his eyes. 
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coming upon her, ſhe was delivered of Homer, whom 
ſhe called Melgſigenet, becauſe he was born on the 


banks of that river. Having nothing to maintain her, 
. ſhe was forced to ſpin: and a man of Smyrna called 


Phemius, who taught literature and muſic, having of- 
ten ſeen Critheis, who lodged near him, and being plea- 
ſed with her houſewifery, took her into his houſe to 


| ſpin the wool he received from his ſcholars for their 


ſchooling. Here ſhe behaved herſelf ſo modeſtly and 
diſcreetly, that Phemius married her; and adopted her 
ſon, in whom he diſcovered a wonderful genius, and 
the beſt natural diſpoſition in the world. After the 
death of Phemius and Critheis, Homer ſucceeded to 
his father- in- law's fortune and ſchool; and was admi- 
red, not only by the inhabitants of Smyrna, but by 
ſtrangers, who reſorted from all parts to that place of 
trade. A ſhipmaſter called Mentes, who was a man 
of learning and a Jover of poetry, was fo taken with 
Homer, that he perſuaded him to leave his ſchool, and 
to travel with him. Homer, who had then begun his 
poem of the Iliad, and thought it of great conſequence 
to ſee the places he ſhould have occaſion to treat of, 
embraced the opportunity. He embarked with Mentes, 
and during their ſeveral voyages never failed carefully 
to note down all that he thought worth obſerving. He 


_ travelled into Egypt; from whence he brought into 


Greece the names of their gods, the chief ceremonies 
of their worſhip, and a more improved knowledge in 
the arts than what prevailed in his own country. He 
viſited Africa and 
he touched at Ithaca, where he was much troubled 
Mentes being in 
haſte to take a turn to Leucadia his native country, 
left Homer well recommended to Mentor, one of the 
chief men of the iſland of Ithaca, who took all poſ- 
ſible care of him. There Homer was informed of many 
things relating to Ulyſſes, which he afterwards made 
uſe of in compoſing his Odyſfey. Mentes returning to 
Ithaca, found Homer cured. They embarked toge- 
ther; and after much time ſpent in vifiting the coaſts 
of Peloponneſus and the iſlands, they arrived at Colo- 
phon, where Homer was again troubled with the de- 
fluxion upon his eyes, which proved fo violent, that he 
is ſaid to have loſt his fight. This misfortune made 
him reſolve to return to Smyrna, where he finiſhed his 
Iliad. Some time after, the ill poſture of his affairs 
obliged him to go to Cumæ, where he*hoped to have 
found ſome relief. Here his poems were highly ap- 
plauded : but when he propoſed to immortalize their 
town, if they would allow him a ſalary, he was an- 
fwered, that © there would be no end of maintaining 
all the OH, or blind men;** and hence got the name 
of Homer. He afterwards wandered through ſeveral 
places, and ſtopped at Chios, where he married, and 
compoſed his Odyſſey. Some time after, having add- 
ed many verſes to his poems in praiſe of the eities of 
Greece, eſpecially of | yrood and Argos, he went to 
Samos, where he ſpent the winter, finging at the houſes 
of the great men, with a train of boys after him. From 
Samos he went to Io, one of the Sporades, with a de- 
ſign to continue his voyage to Athens; but landing 
by the way at Chios, he fell fick, died, and was bu- 
ried on the ſea-ſhore. | 

'The only inconteſtable works which Homer has left 
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ilumer. ting on the banks of the river Meles; where her pains 


painz in his return from whence- 


1 I G NT 
behind him ore the Iliad and Odyſſey. The Batra. 


chomyomachia, or battle of the frogs and mice, 
been diſputed. The hymns bave been diſputed alſo 
and attributed by the ſcholiaſts to Cynzthus the rhap- 


ſodiſt: but neither Thucydides, Lucian, nor Panfa.. 


nias, have ſcrupled to cite them as genuine. Many 
other pieces are aſcribed to him: epigrams, the Ear. 
tiges, the Cecropes, the deſtruction of Oechalia, of 
which only the names are remaining, 

Nothing was ever comparable to the clearneſs and 
majeſty of Homer's ſtyle; to the ſublimity of his 
thoughts; to the ſtrength and ſweetneſs of his verſes. 
All his images are ſtriking ; his deſcriptions juſt and 
exact; the paſſions ſo well expreſſed, and nature ſo 
finely painted, that he gives to every thing motion, 
life, and action. But he more particularly excels in 
invention, and in the different characters of his heroes, 
which are ſo varied, that they affect us in an inexpreſ- 
ſible manner. In a word, the more he is read by a 
perſon of good taſte, the more he is admired. Nor 
are his works to be eſteemed merely as entertaining 
poems, or as the monuments of a ſublime and varied 
genius. He was in general fo accurate with reſpect to 
coſtume, that he ſeldom mentioned perſons or things 
that we may not conclude to have been known during 
the times of which he writes ; and it was Mr Pope's 
opinion, that his account of people, princes, and coun- 
tries, was purely hiſtorical, founded on the real tranſ- 
actions of thoſe times, and by far the moſt valuable 
piece of hiſtory and geography left us concerning the 
{tate of Greece in that early period, His geographi- 
cal diviſions of that countty were thought ſo exact, 
that we are told of many controverſies concerning the 
boundaries of Grecian cities which have been decided 
upon the authority of his poems. 

Alcibiades gave a rhetorician a box on the ear for 
not having Homer's writings in his ſchool. Alexander 
was raviſhed with them, and commonly placed them 
under his pillow with his ſword : he incloſed the Iliad 
in the precious caſket that belonged to Darius; “ in 
order, (ſaid he to his courtiers,) that the moſt perfect 
production of the human mind might be incloſed in 
the moſt valuable caſket in the world.“ And one day 
ſeeing the tomb of Achilles in Sigza, . Fortunate he- 
ro! (cried he), thou haſt had a Homer to fing thy vic- 
tories!” Lycurgus, Solon, and the kings and princes 
of Greece, ſet ſuch a value on Homer's works, that 
they took the utmoſt pains in procuring corre edi. 
tions of them, the moſt eſteemed of which is that of 
Ariſtarchus. Didymus was the firſt who wrote notes 
on Homer; and Euſtathius, archbiſhop of Theſſalo- 
nica, in the 12th century, is the moſt celebrated of h's 
commentators. Mr Pope has given an clegant tranl- 
lation of the Iliad, adorned with the harmony of poetic 
numbers; and Mad. Dacier has tranſlated both the 
Iliad and Odyſſey in proſe. But thoſe who deſire to 
know the ſeveral editions of Homer, and the writer 
who have employed themſelves on the works of that 

reat poet, may conſult Fabricius, in tbe firſt volume 
of his Bibliotheca Græca. ; 

HOMICIDE, fgnifies in general, the taking a2 
of any perſon's life. It is of three kinds; ju//ifatls 
excuſable, and felonious. The firſt has no ſhare he 
yo at all; the ſecond very little; but the third is th 
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lo iche. ble of committing. 

— — * Juſtifiable . is of divers kinds. 

| 1. Such as is owing to ſome unavoidable rece/ity, 
without any will, intention, or defire, and without any 
:nadvertence or negligence, in the part; killing, and 
therefore without any ſhadow of blame; as, for in- 
ance, by virtue of ſuch an office as obliges one, in the 
execution of public juſtice, to put a malefactor to 
death, who hath forfeited his life by the laws and ver- 
dict of his country. This is an act of neceſſity, and 
even of civil duty; and therefore not only juſtifiable, 
but commendable, where the law requires it. But the 
law mult require it, otherwiſe it is not juſtifiable : 
therefore wantonly to kill the greateſt of malefactors, 
a fclon or a traitor, attainted or outlawed, deliberate- 
ly, uncompelled, and extrajudicially, is murder. And 
farther, if judgment of death be given by a judge not 
authorized by lawful commiſſion, and execution is done 
accordingly, the judge is guilty of murder. Alſo ſuch 
judgment, when legal, mult be executed by the proper 
officer, or his appointed deputy; for no one elle is re- 
quired by law to do it, which requiſition it is that ju- 
ſtißes the homicide. If another perſon doth it of his 
own head, it is held to be murder: even though it be 
the judge himſelf. ._ It muſt farther be executed, /er- 
vato juris ordine ; it muſt purſue the ſentence of the 
court, If an officer beheads one who is adjudged to 
be hanged, or vice verſa, it is murder: for he is mere- 
ly miniſterial, and therefore only juſtified when he acts 
under the authority and compulſion of the law. But, 
if a ſheriff changes one kind of puniſhment for ano- 
ther, he then acts by his own authority, which ex- 
tends not to the commiſſion of homicide: and beſides, 
this licence might occaſion a very groſs abuſe of his 
power. The king indeed may remit part of a ſentence, 
as in the caſe of treaſon, all but the beheading: but 
this is no change, no introduction of a new puniſh- 
ment; and in the caſe of felony, where the judgment 
is to be banged, the king (it hath been ſaid) cannot le- 
gally order even a peer to be beheaded. 

Again: In ſome caſes homicide is juſtifiable, rather 
by the permiſſion, than by the abſolute command, of the 
law: either for the advancement of public juſtice, which 
without ſuch indemnification would never be carried 
on with proper vigour; or, in ſuch inſtances where it 
is committed for the prevention of ſome atrocious crime, 
which cannot otherwiſe be avoided. 

2. Homicides, committed for the advancement of 
public Juſtice, are, i. Where an officer, in the execu- 
tion of his office, either in a civil or criminal caſe, 
kills a perſon that aſſaults and reſiſts him. 2. If an 
officer, or any private perſon, attempts to take a man 
charged with felony, and is reſiſted; and, in the en- 
deavour to take him, kills him., 3. In caſe of a riot, 
or rebellious aſſembly, the officers endeavouring to diſ- 
perſe the mob are juſtifiable in killing them, both at 
common law, and by the riot act, 1 Geo. I. c. 5. 
4: Where the priſoners in a gaol, or going to gaol, 
aſſault the the gaoler. or officer, and he in his LEED 
kills any of them, it is juſtifiable, for the ſake of pre · 
venting an eſcape. 5. If treſpaſſers iu foreſts, parks, 
chales, or warrens, will not ſurrender themſelves to the 

cepers, they may be Main; by virtue of the ſtatute 
21 Edward I. ft. 2. de maleſactoribus in parcis, and 
3&4 W. & M. c. 10. But, in all cheſe caſes, there 
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that the party could not be arreſted or apprehended, 
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muſt be an apparent neceſſity on the officer's ſide; viz. Homicids: 


the riot could not be ſuppreſſed, the priſoners could 
not be kept in hold, the deer-ſtealers could not but 
eſcape, unleſs ſuch homicide were committed: other- 
wiſe, without ſuch abſolute neceſlity, it is not juſti- 
fiable. 6. If the champions in a trial by battel killed 
either of them the other, ſuch homicide was juſtifiable, 
and was imputed to the juſt judgment of God, who 
was Ke preſumed to have decided in favour of the 
truth. 
3. In the next place, ſuch homicide as is commit- 
ted for the prevention of any forcible and atrocious. 
crime, is juſtitable by the law of nature; and alſo by 
the law of England, as it ſtood ſo early as the time of 
Bracton, and as it is fince declared by (tat 24 H. VIII. 
c. 5. If any perſon attempts a robbery or murder of 
another, or attempts to break open a houſe i the night- 
time, (which extends alſo to an attempt to burn it,) 
and ſhall be killed in ſuch attempt, the ſlayer ſhall be 
acquitted and diſcharged. . This reaches not to any 
crime unaccompanied with force, as picking of poc- 
kets ; or to the breaking open of any houſe in the day- 
time, unleſs it carries with it an attempt of robbery 
alſo. So the Jewiſh law, which puniſhed no theft 
with death, makes homicide only juſtifiable in caſe of 
nacturnal houſe-breaking : * if a thief be found break- Exodus 
ing up, and he be ſmitten that he die, no blood ſhall “. 2. 
be ſhed for him : but if the ſun be riſen upon him, 
there ſhall blood be ſhed for him ; for he ſhould have 
made full reſtitution.” At Athens, if any theft was 
committed by night, it was lawful to kill the crimi- 
nal, if taken in the fat: and, by the Roman law of 
the twelve tables, a thief might be Alain by night 
with impunity ; or even by day, if he armed him- 
ſelf with any dangerous weapon: which amounts very 
nearly to the ſame as is permitted by our own conſti- 
tutions. | 
The Roman law alſo juſtifies homicide, when com- 
mitted in defence of the chaſtity either of one's ſelf or 
relations: and ſo alſo, according to Selden, ſtood the 
law in the Jewiſh republic. The Engliſh law likewiſe 
juſtifies a woman killing one who attempts to raviſh 
WW and ſo too the huſband or father may juſtify kill- 
ing a man, who attempts a rape upon his wife or 
daughter; but not if he takes them in adultery by 
— for the one 1s forcible and felonius, but not 
the other. And there is no doubt but the forcibly at- 
tempting a crime, of a ſtil] more deteſtable nature, 
may be equally reſiſted by the death of the unnatural 
aggreſſor. For the one uniform principle that runs 
through our own, and all other laws, ſeems to be 
this: That where a crime, in itſelf capital, is endea- 
voured to be committed by force, it 1s lawful to repel 
that force by the death of the party attempting. But 
we mult not carry this doctrine to the ſame viſiona 
length that Mr Locke does; who holds, „that all 
manner of force without right upon a man's perſon, 
puts him in a ſtate of war with the aggreſſor ; and, of 
conſequence, that, being in ſuch a ſtate of war, he 
may lawfully kill him that puts him under this unna- 
tural reſtraint.” However juſt this concluſion may be 
in a ſtate of uncivilized nature, yet the law of Eng- 
land, like that of every other well-regulated commu- 
nity, is too tender of the public peace, too careful of 
21 D 2 the 
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{tem ; nor will ſuffer with impunity any crime to be 
prevented by death, unleſs the ſame, if committed, 
would alſo be puniſhed by death. 

In theſe inſtances of ju/tifiable homicide, it may be 


' obſerved, that the ſlayer is in no kind of fault whatſo- 


ever, not even in the minuteſt degree; and is there- 
fore to be totally acquitted and diſcharged, with com- 
mendation rather than blame. But that is not quite 
the caſe in excuſable homicide, the very name where- 
of imports ſome fault, ſome error, or omiſſion z fo 
trivial, however, that the law excuſes it from the guilt 
of felony, though in ſtrictneſs it judges it deſerving of 
ſome little degree of puniſhment. 

II. Excuſable homicide is of two ſorts ; either per 
infortunium, by miſadventure; or ſe defendendo, upon 
a principle of ſelf-preſervation. We will firſt ſee where- 
in theſe two ſpecics of homicide are diſtin, and then 
wherein they agree. 

1. Homicide per infortunium, or miſadventure, 18 
where a man, doing a lawful act, without any inten- 
tion of hurt, unfortunately kills another : as where a 
man is at work with a hatchet, and the head thereof 
flies off and kills a ftander-by ; or, where a perſon, 
qualified to keep a gun, is ſhooting at a mark, and 
undefignedly kills a man: for the act is lawful, and 
the ſfzQ is merely accidental. So where a parent is 
moderately correcting his child, a maſter his appren- 
tice or ſcholar, or an officer puniſhing a criminal, and 
happens to occaſion his death, it is only miſadventure; 
for the act of correction was lawful : but if he exceeds 
the bounds of moderation, either in the manner, the 
inſtrument, or the quantity of puniſhment, and death 
enſues, it is manſlaughter at leaſt, and in ſome caſes 
(according to the circumſtances) murder; for the act 
of immoderate correction is unlawful. Thus by an 
edict of the emperor Conſtantine, when the rigour of 
the Roman law with regard to ſlaves began to relax 
and ſoften, a maſter was allowed to chaſtiſe his ſlave 
with rods and impriſonment, and, if death accidental- 
ly enſued, he was guilty of no crime : but if he ſtruck 
him with a club or a ſtone, and thereby occaſioned his 


death; or if in any other yet groſſer manner “ inmo- 


derate ſuo jure utatur, tunc reus homicidii ſit.“ 

But, to proceed. A tilt or tournament, the mar- 
tial diverſion of our anceſtors, was however an unlaw- 
ful act; and ſo are boxing and ſword- playing, the ſuc- 
ceeding amuſement of their poſterity: and therefore, 
if a knight in the former caſe, or a gladiator in the 
latter, be killed, ſuch killing is felony of manſlaugh- 
ter. But if the king command or permit ſuch diver- 
fion, it is ſaid to be only miſadventure; for then the 
at is lawful: In like manner as, by the laws both 


of Athens and Rome, he who killed another in the 


pancratium, or public games, authoriſed or permitted 
by the ſtate, was not held to be guilty of homicide. 
Likewiſe to whip another's horſe, whereby he runs 
over a child and kills him, is held to be accidental in 
the rider, for he has done nothing unlawful ; but 
manſlaughter in the perſon who whipped him, for the 
act was a treſpaſs, and at beſt a piece of idleneſs, of 
inevitably dangerous conſequence. And in general, 
if death enſues in conſequence of an idle, dangerous, 
and unlawful ſport, as ſhooting or caſting ſtones in a 
town, or the barbarous diverſion of cock-throwing; in 
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Homicide. the lives of the ſubjects, to adopt ſo contentious a ſy- 
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theſe and ſimilar caſes, the ſlayer is guilty of man. 


ſlaughter, and not miſadventure only; for theſe are 
unlawful acts. | 


2. Homicide in /e/f- defence, or ſe defendends, u 
ſudden affray, is 110 eee Ur juſtifable 
by the Engliſh law. This ſpecies of ſelf-defence muſt 
be diſtinguiſhed from that juſt now mentioned, as cal. 
culated to hinder the perpetration of a capital crime : 
which is not anly a matter of excuſe, but of juſtification, 
But the ſelf-defence which we are now ſpeaking of, is 
that whereby a man may protect himſelf from an af. 
ſault, or the like, in the courſe of a ſudden brawl or 
quarrel, by killing him who aſſaults him. And this 
is what the Jaw expreſſes by the word chance-medley, 
or (as ſome rather chooſe to write it) chaud-menley; the 
former of which in its etymology ſignifies a caſual af. 
fray, the Jatter an affray in the heat of blood or paſ. 
fion : both of them of pretty much the ſame import; 
but the former is in co:amon ſpeech too often erro- 
neouſly applied to any manner of homicide by miſad- 
venture; whereas it appears by the ſtatute 24 H. VIII. 
c. 5. and pur ancient books, that it is properly ap. 
plicd to ſuch killing as happens in ſelf-defence upon 
a ſudden rencounter. The right of natural defence 
does not imply a right of attacking : for, inſtead of 
attacking one another for injuries paſt or impending, 
men need only have recourſe to the proper tribunals of 
juſtice, They cannot therefore legally exerciſe this 
right of preventive defence, but in Judden and violent 
caſes ; when certain and immediate ſuffering would be 
the conſequence of waiting for the aſſiſtance of the 
law. Wherefore, to excuſe homicide by the plea of 
ſelf-defence, it muſt appear that the ſlayer had no o- 
ther poſſible means of eſcaping from his aſſailant. 

In ſome caſes this ſpecies of homicide (upon chance- 
medley in ſelf-defence) differs but little from manſlaugh- 
ter, which alſo happens frequently upon chance-med- 
ley in the proper legal ſenſe of the word. But the true 
criterion between them ſeems to be this; when both 
parties are actually combating at the time when the 
mortal ftroke is given, the ſlayer is then guilty of man- 
laughter ; but if the ſlayer hath not begun to fight, 
or (having begun) endeavours to decline any farther 
ſtruggle, and afterwards, being cloſely preſſed by his 
antagoniſt, kills him to avoid his own deſtruction, this 
is homicide excuſable by ſelf-defence. For which rea- 
ſon the law requires, that the perſon, who kills another 
in his own defence, ſhould have retreated as far as be 
conveniently or ſafely can, to avoid the violence of the 
aſſault, before he turns upon his affailant ; and that 
not fictitiouſly, or in order to watch his opportunity, 
but from a real tenderneſs of ſhedding his brother's 
blood. And though it may be cowardice, in time of 
war between two independent nations, to flee from an 
enemy; yet between two fellow-ſubjeAs, the Jaw 
countenances no ſuch point of -honour : becauſe the 
king and his courts are the vindices injuriarum, and will 
give to the party wronged all the fatisfaction he de- 
ſerves. In this the civil law alſo agrees with 6urs, or 
perhaps goes rather farther; „ gu cum aliter tueri fe 
non poſſunt, damni culpam dederint, innoxit fant.” The 
party aſſaulted muſt therefore flee as far as he conve- 
niently can, either by reaſon of ſome wall, ditch, or 
other impediment ; or as far as the fierceneſs of the 
aſſault will permit him: for it may be ſo fierce as gd 
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to allow him to yield a ſtep, without manifeſt danger 
of his life, or enormous bodily harm; and then in his 
defence he may kill his aſſailant inſtantly. And this is 
the doctrine of univerſal juſtice, as well as of the mu- 
nicipal law. 

And, as the manner of the defence, ſo is alſo the 
ime to be conſidered: for if the perſon aſſaulted does 
not fall upon the aggreſſor till the affray is over, or 
when he is running away, this is revenge and not de- 
fence, Neither, under the colour of ſelf-defence, will 
the law permit a man to ſcreen himſelf from the guilt 
of deliberate murder: for if two perſons, A and B, 
agree to light a duel, and A gives the firſt onſet, and 
B retreats as far as he fafely can, and then kills A, 
this is murder; becauſe of the previous malice and 
concerted deſign. But if A upon a ſudden quarrel aſ- 
faults B firſt, and, upon B's returning the aſſault, A 
really and bona fide flees ; and, being driven to the 
wall, turns again upon B and kills him; this may be 
ſe defendendo, according to ſome of our writers : tho? 
others have thought this opinion too favourable,; in- 
aſmuch as the neceſſity, to which he is at laſt reduced, 
originally aroſe from his own fault. Under this ex- 
cuſe of ſelf-defence, the principal civil and natural re- 
lations are comprehended : therefore, maſter and ſer- 
vant, parent and child, huſband ahd wife, killing an 
aſſailant in the neceſſary defence of each other re- 
ſpectively, are excuſed ; the act of the relation aſſiſt- 
ing being conſtrued the ſame as the act of the party 
himſelf, | 1 3 

There is one ſpecies of homicide fe deſendendo, where 
the party ſlain is equally innocent as he who occaſions 
his death: and yet this homicide is alſo excuſable from 
the great univerſal principle of ſelf-preſervation, which 
prompts every man to ſave his own life preferable to 
that of another, where one of them muſt inevitably 
periſh, As, among others, in that caſe mentioned by 
lord Bacon, where two perſons, being ſhipwrecked, 
and getting on the ſame plank, but finding it not able 
to ſave them both, one of them thruſts the other from 
it, whereby he is drowned: He who thus preſerves his 
own life at the expence of another man's, is excuſable 
through unavoidable neceſſity, and the principle of 
ſelf-defence ; ſince their both remaining on the ſame 
weak plank is a mutual, though innocent, attempt 
upon, and an endangering of, each other's life. 

Let us next take a view of thoſe | circumſtances 
wherein thoſe two ſpecies of homicide, by miſadven- 
ture and ſelf-defence, agree; and thoſe are in their 


blame and puniſhment. For the law ſets ſo high a 


value upon the life of a man, that it always intends 
ſome miſbehaviour in the perſon who takes it a way, un- 
leſs by the command or expreſs permiſſion of the law. 
In the caſe of miſadventure, it preſumes negligence, or 
at leaſt a want of ſufficient caution in him who was ſo 
unfortunate as to commit it; who therefore is not al- 
together faultleſs. And as to the neceſſity which ex- 
cules a man who kills another /e deſendendo, lord Ba- 
con entitles it neceſſitas culpabilis, and thereby diſtin— 
Zuiſhes it from the former neceſſity of killing a thief 
ara malefator. For the law intends that the quarrel 
or aſſault aroſe from ſome unknown wrong, or ſome 
provocation, either in word or deed: and ſince in 
quarrels both parties may be, and uſually are, in ſome 
alt; and it ſcarce can be tried who was originally in 
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the wrong ; the law will not hold the ſurvivor entirely Homicide, 


III. Felonious homicide is an act of a * 
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'guiltleſs, But it is clear, in the other caſe, that 
where I kill a thief who breaks into my houſe, the 
original default can never be upon my ſide. The law 
belides may have a farther view, to make the crime 
of homicide more odious, and to caution men how 
they venture to kill another upon their own private 
judgment ; by 1 that he who ſlays his neigh- 
bour, without an expreſs warrant from the law ſo to 
do, ſhall in no caſe be abſolutely free from guilt. 

Nor is the law of England ſingular in this reſpe&. 
Even the ſlaughter of enemies required a ſolemn pur- 
gation among the Jews; which implies, that the death 
of a man, however it happens, will leave ſome ſtain 
behind it. And the Moſaical law appointed certain 
cities of refuge for him © who killed his neighbour un- 
awares; as if a man goeth into the wood with his 


neighbour to hew wood, and his hand fetcheth a ſtroke 


with the ax to cut down a tree, and the head ſlippeth 
from the helve, and lighteth upon his neighbour that 
he die, he ſhall flee unto one of thoſe cities and live.” 
But it ſeems he was. not held wholly blameleſs, any 
more than in the Engliſh law; fince the avenger of 
blood might ſlay him before he reached his aſylum, or 
if he afterwards ſtirred out of it till the death of the 
high prieſt, In the imperial law likewiſe caſual homi- 


.cide was excuſed, by the indulgence of the emperor 


ſigned with his own figa manual, „ adnotatione prin- 
cipis ;”* otherwiſe, the death of a man, however com- 
mitted, was in ſome degree puniſhable. Among the 
Greeks, homicide by misfortune was expiated by vo- 
luntary baniſhment for a year. In Saxony, a fine is 
paid to the kindred of the ſlain; which alſo, among the 
weſtern Goths, was little inferior to that of voluntary 


homicide: and in France, no perſon is ever abſolved 


in caſes of this nature, without a largeſs to the poor, 
and the charge of certain maſſes for the ſoul of the 
party killed. 

The penalty inflicted by our laws is ſaid by Sir Ed- 


ward Coke to have been anciently no leſs than death; 


which, however, is with reaſon denied by latter and 


more accurate writers. It ſeems rather to have conſiſt- 


ed in a forfeiture, ſome ſay of all the goods and chat- 
tels, others of only a part of them, by way of fine or 
weregild : which was probably diſpoſed of, as in 
France, in pics uſus, according to the humane ſuper- 
ſition of the times, for the benefit of his ſoul who 
was thus ſuddenly ſent to his account with all his im- 
perfections on his head. But that reaſon having long 
ceaſed, and the penalty (eſpecially if a total forfei- 


ture) growing more ſevere than was intended, in pro- 
portion as perſonal property has become more conſide- 


rable, the delinquent has now, and has had as carly as 
our records will reach, a pardon and writ of reſtitution 
of his goods as a matter of courſe and right, only pay- 
ing for ſuing out the ſame. And, indeed, to prevent 


this expenſe, in caſes where the death has notoriouſly 


happened by miſadventure or in ſelf-defence, the judges 
will uſually permit (if not dire) a general verdict of 
acquittal, | M7 
different 
nature from the former, being the killing of a human 
creature, of any age or ſex, without juſtification or 
excuſe. This may be done either by killing one's ſelf, 
or another man: for the conſideration of which, ſee the 
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HOMILY, in eccleſiaſtical writers, a ſermon, or 
diſcourſe, upon ſome point of religion, delivered in a 
plein manner, ſo as to be eaſily underſtood by the 
common people. — The word is Greek, 9£-12z form- 
ed of o-n@, catus, „ aſſembly, or council.“ 

At the time of the reformation, there were ſeveral 
of theſe homilies made and printed, and ordered to be 
read in ſuch churches as were not provided with a ſuf- 
fieiently learned miniſter, in order to prevent unſound 
doArine being taught in remote country places. 

In the primitive church, homily rather meant a 
conference or converſation by way of queſtion and 
anſwer, which made part of the office of a biſhop, 
till the 5th century, when the learned prieſts were al- 
lowed to preach, catechiſe, &c. in the fame manner as 
the biſhops uſed to do. 

There are ſtill extant ſeveral fine homilies, compo- 
ied by the ancient fathers, particularly St Chry ſoſtom 
and St Gregory. 

De Homine Neplegiando. See Falſe-Imprigon- 
MENT. | 
The writ de homino replegiands lies to replevy a man 
out of priſon, or out of the cuſtody of any private 
perſon (in the ſame manner that chattels taken in any 
diſtreſs may be replevied), upon giving ſecurity to the 
ſheriff, that the man ſhall be forthcoming to anſwer 
any charge againſt him. And if the — be con- 
veyed out of the ſheriffs juriſdiction, the ſheriff may re- 
turn that he is cloigned, elongatus; upon which a pro- 
ceſs iſſues (called capias in withernam), to impriſon 
the defendant himſelf, without bail or mainprize, till 
he produces the party. But this writ is guarded with 
ſo many exceptions, that it is not an effectual remedy 


in numerous inſtances, eſpecially where the crown is 


concerned. See HABEAS Corpus. 

HOMMOC, a name given by mariners to a hilloc, 
or ſmall eminence of land, reſembling the figure of a 
cone, and appearing on the ſea-coaft of any country. 

HOMO, man, is ranked by Linnæus under the 
order of primates ; and charaQteriſed by having four 
parallel foreteeth both in the upper and lower jaw, and 
two mammz on the breaſt. The ſpecies, accordin 
to this author, are two, viz. the homo ſapiens, a 
the homo troglody tes. 

He ſubdivides the homo ſapiens into five varie- 
ties, viz. the American, the European, the Aſiatie, 
the African, and what he calls the monſtroug. See 
Max. | EF | 


The troglodytes, or orang outang, is n native. of 


Ethiopia, Java, and Amboina, His body is white; 
he walks erect; and is about one half the ordinary hu- 
man fize. He generally lives about 25 years. He 
conceals himſelf in caves during the day, and ſearches 
for his prey in the night. He is ſaid to be exceed- 
ingly ſagacious, but ts not endowed with the faculty 
of ſpeech. See TrRoGLoDyYTEs, OxanG QuTAxG, and 
S1M1A. 0 65 
HOMOLOGOUS, in geometry, an appellation 
given to the correſponding ſides and 7 of ſimilar 
figures, as being proportional to each other. 
HONAN, a province of China, bounded on the 
north by that of Pecheli and Chanſi, on the weſt by 
Chanfi, on the ſouth by Houquang, and on the eaſt 
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Homily articles Serr- Murder, Muxbss, and MansLaucu- 
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by Chantong. It is watered by the river Hohango ; ww. 
and belides the forts, caſtles, and garriſoned towns, 1 hou 
contains eight cities of the firſt rank, and 102 of the | 


ſecond and third. The air of this province is very 
temperate and healthful, abounding with wheat, rice 
paſtures, cattle, oranges of ſeveral ' Ivy pomegranates, 
and all ſorts of European fruits. Towards the weſt 
it is mountainous and woody, and towards the caſt 
it is all cultivated like a garden. It is well watered 
with fountains, brooks, and rivers, which render it 
very pleaſant. 

HONDERKOOTER (Melchior), a famous Dutch 

ainter born at Utrecht, excelled in painting animals, 
and eſpecially birds. His pictures ſell at a high price, 
and are much ſought after. He died at Utrecht in 
1695, aged 59. 

HONDURAS, a province of North America in 
New Spain, lying on the North Sea, being about 370 
miles in length, and 200 in breadth ; it was diſcover. 
ed by Chrikkopber Columbus in the year 1502. The 
Engliſh have been poſſeſſed of the logwood country 
on the bay of Honduras a great while, and cut large 
quantities every year. The Moſquito native Americans 
live in the eaſtern parts; and being independant of the 
Spaniards, have entered into treaties with the Engliſh, 
and ſerve them in feveral capacities. This province is 
watered by ſeveral rivers, which enrich the country 
by their inundations ; and it is very fertile in Indian 
corn. It is ſaid there are ſome mines of gold and ſilver 
in this province. Valadolid is the capital town. 

HONE, a fine kind of white ſtone, uſed for ſetting 
razors, pen-knives, and the like. 

HONEY, a ſweet vegetable juice, collected by the 
bees from the flowers of various plants, and depoſited 
in the cells of the comb; from which it is extracted 
either by ſpontaneous percolation through a ſieve in a 
warm place, the comb being ſeparated and laid there- 
on, or by expreſſion. That which runs ſpontancouſly 
is purer than that which is expreſſed, a quantity of 
the wax and other matters being forced out along with 
it by the preſſure. The beſt ſort of honey is of a thick 
conſiſtence, a whitiſh colour inclining to yellow, an 
agreeable ſmell; and pleaſant taſte ; both the colour 
and flavour are ſaid to differ in ſome degree, accord- 
ing to the plants which the bees collect it from. It 
is ſuppoſed that honey is merely the juice of the flower 
perſpiring, and becoming inſpiſſated thereon ; and 
that the bee takes it up with its proboſcis, and car- 
ries it to be depoſited in its waxen cells, with which 
the young bees are to be fed in ſummer, and the old 
ones in winter: but it is certain, that honey can be 
procured by no other method of collecting this juice 
than by the bees. The honey wrought by the young 
bees, and that which is permitted to run from t 
comb without heat or preſſure, is white and pure, and 
called virgin's honey. The honey of old bees, and that 
which is 11 from the comb by heat or preſſure, 1s 
yellow, from the wax. Honey produced where” the 
air is clear and hot, is better than that where the air 
is variable and cold, The honey of Narbonne in 
France, where roſemary abounds, is ſaid to bave a 
very manifeſt flavour of that plant, and to be imitablc 
by adding to other honey an infuſion of roſema'Y 
flowers. Honey, conſidered as 2a medicine, is à ver) 


uſeful detergent and aperient, powerfully 41 
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gjoney® . * . . . 
„. phlegm : in ſome particular conſtitutions it has an in- 


convenience of griping, or of proving purgative ; this 


Loiling the honey. 

Howey-Dew, a ſweet ſaccharine ſubſtance founded 
on the leaves of certain trees, of which bees are very 
fond, by the huſbandmen ſuppoſed to fall from the 
heavens like common dew. This opinion hath been 
reſuted, and the true origin of this and other ſaccha- 
rine dews ſhewn by the Abbe Boiſſier de Sauvages, in 
a memoir read before the Society of Sciences at Mont- 
pelier, „Chance (ſays the Abbe) afforded me an 
opportunity of ſeeing this juice in its primitive form 
on the leaves of the holm-oak : theſe leaves were co- 
vered with thouſands of ſmall round globules, or drops, 
which, without touching one another, ſeemed to point 
out the pore from whence each of them had proceed- 


honey : the honey-dew on a neighbouring bramble 
did not reſemble the former, the drops having run to- 
ether; owing either to the moiſture of the air which 
had diluted them, or to the heat which had expand- 
ed them. The dew was become more viſcous, and lay 
in large drops, covering the leaves; in this form it is 
uſually ſeen. 
« The oak had at this time two ſorts of leaves; the 
old, which were ſtrong and firm; and the new, which 
were tender, and * come forth. The honey - de 
was found only on the old leaves; thou? theſe were cover - 
ed by the new ones, and by that means ſheltered from 
any moifture that could fall from above. I obſerved the 
ſame on the old leaves of the bramble, while the new 
leaves were quite free from it. Another proof that 
is dew proceeds from the leaves is, that other neigh- 
bouring trees not furniſhed with a juice of this kind, 
had no moiſture on them; and particularly the mul- 
berry, which is a very particular circumſtance, for this 
juice is a deadly poifon to filk-worms. If this juice 
fell in the form of a dew, miſt, or fog, it would wet 
all the leaves without diſtinction, and every part of the 
leaves, under as well as upper. Heat may have ſome 
ſhare in its production: for though the common heat 
promotes only the tranſpiration of the more volatile and 
fluid juices, a ſultry heat, eſpecially if reflected by 
clouds, may ſo far dilate the veffel, as to produce a 
more viſcous juice, ſuch as the honey-dew. 

The ſecond kind of honey-dew, which is the chief 
reſource of bees after the ſpring- flowers and dew by 
tranſpiration on leaves are paft, owes its origin to a 
ſmall inſect called a vine-fretter ; the excrement ejec- 
ted with ſome force by this inſet makes a part of the 
molt delicate honey known in nature. Sce Arnis. 

** Thefe vine - fretters reſt during ſeveral months on 
the barks of particular trees, and extract their food by 
piercing that bark, without hurting or deforming the 
tree, Theſe inſeQs alſo cauſe the . of ſome trees 

to curl up, and produce galls upon others. They 

lettle on branches that are a year old. The juice, at 
firſt perhaps hard and crabbed, becomes, in the bowels 
of this inſect, equal in ſweetneſs to the honey obtain- 
ed from the flowers and leaves of vegetables ; excep- 
ung that the lowers may communicate ſome of their 
fllential oil to the honey, and this may give it a pe- 
Uliar flavour, as happened to myſelf by planting a 
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viſcid juices, and promoting the expectoration of tough hedge of roſemary near my bees at Sauvages : the ho- 


ig ſaid to be in ſome meaſure prevented by previouſly” 


cd. My taſte informed me that they were as ſweet as 
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ney has taſted of it ever ſince, that ſhruh continuing 
long in flower. 
© I have obſerved two ſpecics of vine-fretters, which 
live unſheltered on the bark of young branches; a 
larger and a leſſer. | 
„ The leſſer ſpecies is of the colour of the bark up- 
on which it feeds, generally green. It is chiefly di- 


ſtinguiſhed by two horns, or ſtrait, immoveable, fleſhy 


ſubſtances, which riſe perpendicularly from the lower 
fides of the belly, one on each ſide. This is the ſpe- 
ey which live on the young branches of bramble and 
elder, | | 

« The larger ſpecies is double the ſize of the other; 
is of a blackiſh colour; and inſtead of the horns 
which diſtinguiſh the other, have in the ſame part of 
the ſkin a ſmall button, black and ſhining like jet. 

« The buzzing of bees in a tuft of — 944 made 
me ſuſpect that Pmetbia very intereſting brought ſo 
many of them thither. I knew that it was not the 
ſeaſon for expecting honey-dew, nor was it the place 


Honey- 


dew. 


where it is uſually found; and was ſurprized to find 


the tuft of leaves and branches covered with drops 
which the bees collected with a bummivg noiſe. The 


form of the drops drew my attention, and led me to 


the following diſcovery. Inſtead of being round like 
dr which had fallen, each formed a ſmall longiſh-. 
— 4 I ſoon perceived from whence they proceeded. 
The leaves covered with theſe drops of honey were 
fituated beneath a ſwarm of the larger black vine- 
fretters; and on obſerving theſe inſects, I perceived 
them from time to time raiſe their bellies, at the ex- 
tremity of which there then appeared a ſmall drop of an 
amber colour, which they inſtantly ejected from them 
to the diſtance of ſome inches. I found by taſting 
fome of theſe drops which I had catched on my hand, 
that it had the | wh flavour with what had before 
fallen on the leaves. I afterwards ſaw the ſmaller 
ſpecies of vine-fretters eje& their drops in the ſame 
manner. 

This ejection is ſo far from being a matter of 
indifference to theſe inſects themſelves, that it ſeems 
to have been wiſely inftituted to procure cleanli- 
neſs in each individual, as well as to preſerve the 
whole ſwarm from deſtruction ; for preſſing as they 
do one upon another, they would otherwiſe ſoon 
be glued together, and rendered incapable of ſtir- 
ring. 
The drops thus ſpurted out fall upon the ground, 
if not intercepted by leaves or branches ; and the ſpots 
they make on ſtones remain ſome time, unleſs waſhed 
off by rain. This is the only honey-dew that falls ; 
and this never ſalls from a greater height than a branch 
where theſe inſets can cluſter. 

« Tt is now eaſy to account for a phenomenon 
which formerly puzzled me greatly. Walking under 
a lime-tree in the king's garden at Paris, I felt my 
hand wetted with little drops, which I at firſt took 
for ſmall rain. The tree indeed ſhould have ſheltered 
me from the rain, but I eſcaped it by going from un- 
der the tree. A ſeat placed near the tree ſhone with 
theſe drops. And being then unacquainted with any 
thing of this kind, except the honey-dew found on the 
leaves of ſome particular trees, I was at a loſs to con- 


ceive how ſo glutinous a ſubſtance could fall from the 
leaves 
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Honey- leaves in ſuch ſmall drops: for I knew that rain 


dew 
l 


Honour. 


could not overcome its natural attraction to the leaves 
till it became pretty large drops; but I have ſince 
found, that the lime-tree is very ſubje& to theſe vine- 
fretters, 

« Bees are not the only inſets that feaſt upon this 
honey ; ants are equally fond of it. Led into this 
opinion by what naturaliſts have ſaid, I at firſt believed 


that the horns in the leſſer ſpecies of theſe vine-fretters 


had in their extremity a liquor which the ants went in 
ſearch of: but I ſoon diſcovered that what drew the 
ants after them came from elſewhere, both in the larger 
and leſſer ſpecies, and that no liquor is diſcharged by 
the horns. 

« There are two ſpecies of ants which ſearch for 
theſe inſets. The large black ants follow thoſe which 
live on the oaks and cheſnut ; the leſſer ants attend 
thoſe on the elder. Bat as the ants are not, like the 
bees, provided with the means of ſucking up fluids; 
they hace themſelves near the vine-fretters, in order 
to ſeize the drop the moment they ſee it appear upon 
the anus; and, as the drop remains ſame time on the 
ſmall vine-fretters before they can caſt it off, the ants 
have leiſure to catch it, and thereby prevent the bees 
from having any ſhare: but the_ vine-fretters of 
the oak and cheſnut being ſtronger, and perhaps 
more plentifully ſupplied with juice, dart the drop 
inſtantly, ſo that the larger: ants get very little 
of it. 4 | 

„% The vine-fretters finding the greateſt plenty of 
juice in trees about the middle of ſummer, afford alſo 
at that time the greateſt quantity of honey ; 
and this leſſens as the ſeaſon advances, ſo that in the 


autumn the bees prefer it to the flowers then in 


ſeaſon. 

« Though theſe inſects pierce the tree to the ſap 
in a thouſand places, yet the trees do not ſeem to 
ſuffer at all from them, nor do the leaves loſe the 
leaſt of their verdure. The huſbandman therefore acts 
injudiciouſly when he deſtroys them.“ 

HoxEY- Guide, a curious ſpecies of cuckow. See 
CucuLvus. 

Howevy-Suckle, See LoxiCcERra. 

HONFLEUR, a conſiderable ſea- port town of 
France, in Upper Normandy, with a good harbour, 
and trade in bone-lace. It is ſeated on the river Seine, 
in E. Long. o. 8. N. Lat. 17. 49. 

HONIT ON, a town of Devonſhire in England, 
ſeated near the river Otter, over which there is a bridge 
on the road from London to Exeter. A dreadful fire 
happened here in July 1747, which conſumed three 
parts of the town, and the damage was computed at 
43,0001. It ſends two members to parliament ; but 
being no corporation, a portrieve is the returning 
officer. It has one church, which is half a mile from 
the town, and a chapel within it; with about 400 
houſes, which are chiefly in one broad-paved ftreet. 
Here is a large manufactory of bone-lace, W. Long. 
3. 11. N. Lat. 50. 43. 

HONOUR, a teſtimony of eſteem or ſubmiſſion, 
expreſſed by words, actions, and an exterior bchavi- 
our, by which we make known the veneration and re- 
ſpe& we entertain for any one on account of his dig- 
nity or merit. The word /onour is alſo uſed in ge- 
neral for the eſteem due to virtue, glory, and reputa« 
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tion, It is alſo uſed for virtue and probity 


promiſed ; and in this laft ſenſe we uſe the term, ; 
man of honor. But honour is more particularly a 4 
plied to two different kinds of virtue; bravery in men 
and chaſtity ia women.—Virtue and Honour were 
deified among the ancient Greeks and Romans, and 
had a joint temple conſecrated to them at Rome: but 
afterwards each of them had ſeparate temples, which 
were ſo placed, that no one could enter the temple of 
Honour, without paſſing through that of Virtue; by 
which the Romans were continually put in mind, that 
virtue is the only direct path to true glory. Plutarch 
tells us, that the Romans, contrary to their uſual 
cuſtom, ſacrificed to Honour uncovered ; perhaps to 
denote, that wherever honour ts, it wants no covering, 
but ſhews itſelf openly to the world. | 
Hoxovuk, or Rank. — The degrees of honour which 
are obſerved in Britain, may be comprehended under 
theſe two heads, viz. nobiles majores, and nobiles minores, 
Thoſe included under the firit rank are, archbiſhops, 
dukes, marquiſes, earls, viſcounts, biſhops, and ba- 
rons ; which are all diſtinguiſhed by the reſpective 
ornaments of their eſcutcheons : and thoſe of the laſt 
are baronets, knights, eſquires, and gentlemen. There 
are ſome authors who will have baronets to be the laſt 
under the firſt rank; and their reaſon is, becauſe their 
honour is hereditary, and by patent, as that of the 
nobility. See CommonaALTY and Nosility. 


Hoxouxs of War, in a liege, is, when a governor, 


having made a long and vigorous defence, is at laſt 
obliged to ſurrender the place to the enemy, for want 
of men and proviſions, and makes it one of his prin- 
cipal articles to march out with the honours of war; 
that is, with ſhouldered arms, drums beating, colours 
flying, and all their baggage, &c. 

Military Honours. All armies ſalute crowned 
heads in the molt reſpeAful manner, drums beating a 
march, colours and ſtandards dropping, and officers 
ſaluting. Their guards pay no compliment, except 
to the princes of the blood ; and even that by cour- 
teſy, in the abſence of the crowned head. 

To the commander in chief the whole line turns out 
without arms, and the camp-guards beat a march, and 
ſalute. 

To generals of horſe and foot, they beat a march, 
and * | | 
Lieutenant-generals of ditto, three ruffs, and 
ſalute. | 

Major-generals of ditto, two ruffs, and ſalute. 

Brigadiers of ditto, reſted arms, one, ruff, and 
ſalute, | 

Colonels of ditto, refled arms, and no beating. 
Centinels reſt their arms to all field-officers, and 
(houlder to every officer. 

All governors, that are not general-officers, ſhall, 
in all — where they are governors, have one ruff, 
with reſted arms; but for thoſe who have no com- 
miſſion as governors, no drum ſhall beat. 

Licutenant-governors ſhall have the main-guard 
turned out to them with ſhouldered arms. : 

Pruſſian Hoxouss of War, chiefly imitated by moſt 
powers in Europe, are, 

To the king, all guards beat the march, and al 
officers ſalute. Tide 

| dield- 


themſelves, 
and for an exactneſs in performing whatever * — 
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Field-marſbals received with the march, and ſaluted 
in the king's abſence. f 
General of horſe or foot, four ruffs; but if he 
commands in chief, a march and ſalute. of: 
2 Lieutenant - generals of horſe or foot, commanding 
br not, guards beat three ruffs. | | 
Major-genetals of: horſe or foot, two ruffs. | 
Officers, when their guards are under arms, and a 
eneral makes a ſignal, muſt reit to him, but not beat; 
when not got under arms, and a ſignal made, only 
{and by their arms. | : 
Village-guards go under arms only to the king, 
geld-marſhals, generals of horſe and foot, and to the 
general of the day. en | ; 
Generals guards go under arms only to the king, 
feld-marſhals, and the general over whom they 
monnt. be | | ; 
Commanding officers of regiments and battalions, 
their own quarter and rear guards to turn out; but 
not to other field-officers, unleſs they are of the day. 
Generals in foreign ſervice, the ſame. 
Howours paid by Centinelt. Field-marſhals ; two 
centinels with ordered firelocks, at their tent or quar- 
ters. | 
Generals of horſe or foot ; two centinels, one with 
his firelock ſhouldered, the other ordered. | 
Lieutenant- generals; one, with firelock ordered. 
Major-generals z one, with firclock ſhouldered. 
The firſt battalion of guards go under arms to the 
king only; not to ſtand by, nor draw up in the rear 
of their arms to any other; nor to give centinels to 
foreigners. Second and third battalions draw up be- 
hind their arms to the princes, and to field-marſhals ; 
but when on grenadier-guards or out- poſts, they turn 
out, as other guards do, to the officers of the day. 
They give one centinel with ſhouldered arms to the 
princes of the blood, and to field-marſhals when they 
lie alone in garriſon. 
Court of Hoxour. See Court of CHivalky. 
Fountain of Honour, The king is fo ſtyled, as 
being the ſource of honours, dignities, &c. See Pxx- 
ROGATIVE, 
It is impoſſible that government can be maintained 
without a due ſubordination of rank ; that the people 
may know and diſtinguiſh ſuch as are ſet over them, 
in order to yield them their due reſpeR and obedience; 
and alſo that the officers themſelves, being encouraged 
by emulation and the hopes of ſuperiority, may the 
better diſcharge their functions: and the law ſuppoſes, 
that no one can be ſo good a judge of their ſeveral 
merits and ſervices, as the king himſelf who employs 
them, It has therefore intruſted him with the ſole 
power of conferring dignities and honours, in conki- 
dence that he will beſtow, them upon none but ſuch 
as deſerve them. And therefore all degrees of nobi- 
lity, of knighthood, and other titles, are received by 
immediate grant from the crown: either expreſſed in 
Tring, by writs or letters patent, as in the crea- 
nons of peers and baronets; or by corporeal inveſti- 
ture, as in the creation of a Gmple knight. | 
| rom the ſame principle alſo ariſes the prerogative 
ng and diſpoſing of offices: for honours and 
Aces are in their nature convertible and ſynonymous. 
omces under the crown carry in the eye of the 


I nos along with them; becauſe they imply 
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a ſuperiority of parts and abilities, being ſuppoſed to Honour 
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be always filled with thoſe that are moſt able to exe- 
cute them. And, on the other hand, all honours in 
their original had duties or offices anuexed to them: 
an carl, comet, was the conſervator or governor of a 
county; and a knight, miles, was bound to attend 
the king in his wars. For the ſame reaſon therefore 
that honours are in the diſpoſal of the king, offices 
ought to be ſo likewiſe; and as the king may create 
new titles, ſo may he create new offices bot with this 
reſtriction, that he cannot create new offices with 


new fees annexed to them, nor annex new fees to 


old offices ; for this would be a tax upon the ſub- 
jet, which cannot be impoſed but by act of parlia- 
ment. Wherefore, in 13 Hen. IV. a new office be- 
ing created by the king's letters patent for meaſuring 
cloths, with a new fee for the ſame, the letters pa- 
tent were, on account of the new fee, revoked and 
declared void in parliament. 1 

Upon the ſame, or a like reaſon, the king has alſo 
the prerogative of conferring privileges upon private 
perſons. Such as granting place or precedence to 
any of his ſubjects, as ſhall ſeem good to his royal 
wiſdom : or ſuch as converting aliens, or perſons born 
out of the king's dominions, into denizens; whereb 
ſome very conſiderable privileges of natural-born ſub- 
jects are conferred upon them. Such alſo is the pre- 
rogative of erecting corporations; whereby a number 
of private perſons are united and knit together, and 
enjoy many liberties, powers, and immunities in their 
politic capacity, which they were utterly incapable 
of in their natural. 

Maids of Honour, are fix young ladies in the 
houſehold of the queen and princeſs-royal; the ſalary 
of thoſe of a queen are 3ool. per ann. each, and thoſe 
of a princeſs dowager of Wales, 2001. 

Hoxovk- Point, in heraldry, is that next above the 
centre of the eſcutcheon, dividing the upper part into 
two equal portions. - 

HonovrABLE, a title conferred on the younger 
ſons of earls, the ſons of viſcounts and barons; as alſo 
on ſuch perſons as have the king's commiſſion, and 
upon thoſe who enjoy places of truit and honour. 

HONOURARY, ſomething done or conferred 
_ any one, to do him honour. See the article 

o vous. | 

Honourary is ſometimes underſtood of a perſon 
who bears or poſſeſſes ſome poſt or title, only Dr the 
name's ſake, without doing any thing of the functions 
belonging to it, or receiving any advantage from it: 
thus we ſay, honourary counſellors, honourary fel- 
lows, &c. 

Honourary is alſo uſed for a lawyer's fee, or a ſa- 
lary given to public profeſſors in any art or ſcience. 

HOOD (Robin), a famous outlaw and deer-fſtcaler, 
who chiefly harboured in Sherwood foreſt in Notting- 
bamſhire. He was a man of family, which by his 
pedigree appears to have had ſome title to the earl- 
dom cf Huntingdon; and played his pranks about 
the latter end of the 12th century. He was famous 
for archery, and for his treatment of all travellers who 
came in his way; levying contributions on the rich, 
and relieving the poor. Falling fick at laſt, and re- 
quiring to be bled, he is ſaid to have been betrayed 
and bled to death. He died in 1247 ; and was bu- 
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ried at Kirklees in Yorkſhire, then a Benedictine mo- 
naſtery, where his graveſtone is ſti} ſhe wn. 

Haop-I land, one of the Maxdussas 7/lands in 
the South Sea. It was diſcovered in April 1774 by 
captain Cook, who gave it that name from the perſon 
It is the moſt northerly of 
the cluſter, and lies in 8. Lat. 9. 26. W. Long. 
139. 13. 

0dr. the horny ſubſtance that covers the feet 
of divers animals, as oxen, horſes, &c. 

Hoor-bound, in Farriery. See there, 5 xlii. 
HooOFfr (Peter Cornelius Van), an eminent hi- 
Rorian and poet, born at Amſterdam in 1581. He 
was lord of Muyden, judge of Goyland, and knight 
of the order of St Michael. He died at the Hague 
in 1647. He wrote, 1. An excellent hiſtory of the 
Netherlands, from the abdication of Charles V. to 
the year 1588. 2. Several Comedies, and other 
works. By theſe he acquired ſuch reputation, that 
the Flemings conſidered him as the Homer and Ta- 
citus of the Netherlands. 

HOOGUESTRATTEN, a town of the Nether- 
lands in Dutch Brabant, and capital of a county of 
the ſame name. E. Long. 4. 41. N. Lat. 51. 25. 

HOOKE (Robert), a very eminent Engliſh ma- 
thematician and philoſopher, was the ſon of Mr John 
Hooke miniſter of Freſhwater in the Ifle of Wight, 
where he was born in 1635. He very early diſcovered 
a genius for mechanics, by making curious toys with 
great art and dexterity. He was educated under Dr 
Buſby in Weſtminſter ſchool ; where he not only ac- 
quired a competent ſhare of Greek and Latin, toge- 
ther with an infight into Hebrew and ſome other 
Oriental languages, but alſo made himſelf maſter of a 
good part of Euclid's elements. About the year 1653 
he went to Chriſt- church in Oxford, and in 1655 was 
introduced to the Philoſophical Society there; where, 
diſcovering his mechanic genius, he was firſt employed 
to aſſiſt Dr Willis in his operations in chemiſtry, and 
afterwards recommended to the honourable Robert 
. Boyle, Eſq; whom he ſerved ſeveral years in the ſame 
capacity. He was alſo inſtructed in aſtronomy about 
this time by Dr Seth Ward, Savilian profeſſor of 
that ſcience; and from henceforward diftinguiſhed 
himſelf by many noble inventions and improvements 
of the mechanic kind. He invented ſeveral aſtrono- 
mical inſtruments, for making obſervatiens both at 
fea and land; and was particularly ſerviceable to Mr 
Boyle in completing the invention of the air-pump. 
Sir John Cutler having founded a mechanic ſchool in 
1664, he ſettled an annual ſtipend on Mr Hooke for 
life, intruſting the preſident, council, and fellows, of 
the Royal Society to direct him with reſpect to the 
number and ſubje& of his lectures; and on the 11th 
of January 1664-5, he was elected by that ſociety, 
curator of experiments for life, with an additional ſa- 
lary. In 1666 he produced to the Royal Society a 
model for rebuilding the city of London deftroyed by 
fire, with which the ſociety was well pleaſed ; and 
the lord mayor and aldermen preferred it to that of 
the city ſurveyor, thovgh it happened not to be car- 
ried into execution. It 1s ſaid, by one part of this mo- 
del of Mr Hooke's, it was deſigned to have all the 
chief ſtreets, as from Leaden-hall to Newgate, and 
the like, to lie in exact ſtraight lines, and all the 
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other croſz-{lreets turning out of them at right an 
with all the churches, 1 buldiage merke, 
&c. in proper and convenient places. The Dy 
building of the city according to the act of — 
ment requiring an able perſon to ſet out the ground 
to the proprietors, Mr Hooke was appointed one of 
the ſurveyors; in which employment he got moſt of 
2 of his eſtate, as appeared pretty evident from a 
arge iron cheft of money found after his death, locked 
down with a key in it, and a date of the time, which 
ſhewed it to have been ſo ſhut up above 30 years. 
Mr Oldenburg, ſecretary to the Royal Society, dyin 
in 1677, Mr Hooke was appointed to ſupply * 
place, and began to take minutes at the meeting in 
October, but did not publiſh the Tranſactions. In 
the beginning of the year 1687, his brother's daugh- 
ter, Mrs Grace Hooke, who had lived with him ſe· 
veral years, died; and be was ſo affected with grief 
at her death, that he hardly ever recovered it, but 
was obſerved from that time to become leſs active, 
more melancholy, and, if that could be, more eynical 
than ever. At the ſame time, a chancery ſuit in which 
he was concerned with Sir John Cutler, on account 
of his ſalary for reading the Cutlerian lectures, made 
him very uneaſy, and increaſed his diſorder. In 1691, 
be was employed in forming the plan of the hoſpital 
near Hoxton, founded by Robert Aſk alderman of 
London, who appointed archbiſhop Tillotſon one of 
his executors; and in December the ſame year, Hooke 
was created doctor of Phyſie, by a warrant from that 
prelate. In July 1696, the chancery ſuit with Sir John 
Cutler was determined in his favour, to his inexpreſ- 
ſible ſatisfaction. His joy on that oocaſion was found 
in his diary thus expreſſed ; omsHLG1884 : that 
is, Deo, Optimo, Maximo, fit honor, laus, gloria, in 
ſcecula ſeculorum, Amen. I was born on this day 
of July 1635, and God has given me a new birth: 
may I never forget his mercies to me! while he gives 
me breath may I praiſe him!“ — In the fame year 
1696, an order was granted to him for repeating molt 
of his experiments at the expence of the Royal So- 
ciety, upon a promiſe of his finiſhing the accounts, 
obſervations, and deductions from them, and of per- 
fecting the deſcription of all the inſtruments contrived 
by him; but his increaſing illneſs, aud general decay, 
rendered him unable to perform it. He continued 
ſome years in this waſting condition ; and thus lan- 
guiſhing till he was quite emaciated, he died March 
3d, 1702, at his lodgings in Greſham college, and 
was buried in St Helen's church, Biſhopſgate ſtreet; 
his corpſe being attended by all the members of the 
Royal Society then in London. 

As to the charadter of Mr Hooke, it is not in all 
reſpects one of the moſt amiable. He made but a 
deſpicable figure as to his perſon, being ſhort of fla- 
ture, very crooked, pale, lean, and of a meagre aſpect, 
with dark brown hair, very long, and hanging over 
bis face uncut and lank. Suitable to his perſon, his 
temper was penurious, melancholy, miftruſtful: and, 
though poſſeſſed of great philoſophical knowledge, be 
had ſo much ambition, that he would be thought the 
only man who could invent or diſcover; aud thus oy 
quently laid claim to the inventions and diſcoveries 0 
others, while he boaſted of many of his own which 
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received any remarkable benefit in life, or made any 
conſiderable diſcover in nature, or invented any uſe- 
fal contrivance, or found out any difficult problem, 
without ſetting down his acknowledgment to God, as 
many places in his diary plainly ſhew. He frequently 
ſtudied the ſacred writings in the original; for he 
was acquainted with the ancient. languages, as well as 
with all parts of the mathematics.— He wrote, 1. Lec- 
tiones Cutlerianæ. 2. Micrographia, or Deſcriptions 
of minute bodies made by magnifying gaſſes. 9. A 
deſcription of helioſcopes. 4. A deſcription of ſome 
mechanical improvements. of lamps and water-poizes, 
quarto. 5. Philoſaphical collections. After his 
death were publiſhed, 6. Poſthumous works collected 
from his papers by Richard Waller ſecretary to the 
Royal Society. ; 
HOOKER (John), alias Vowerr, was born in 
Exeter, about the year 1524, the ſecond ſon of Ro- 
bert Hooker, who in 1529 was mayor of that city. 
He was inftrufted in grammar learning by Dr More- 
man, vicar of Menhinit in Cornwall, and thence re- 
moved to Oxford ; but to what college is uncertain. 
Having left the univerſity, he canelled to Germany, 
and relided ſome time at Cologne, where he kept ex- 
erciſes in law, and probably graduated. Thence he 
went to Straſburg, where he ſtudied divinity under 
the famous Peter Martyr. He now returned to Eng- 
land, and ſoon after viſited France, intending to pro- 
ceed to Spain and Italy; but was 7 y a de- 
claration of war. Returding therefore again to Eng- 
land, he fixed his reſidence in his native city, where, 
having married, he was in 1554 elected chamberlain, 
being the firſt perſon who held that office, and in 
1571 repreſented his fellow- citizens in parliament. 
He died in the year 1601, and was buried in the ca- 
thedral church at Exeter. He wrote, among other 
works, 1, Order and ulage of keeping of parhaments 
in Ireland. 2. The events of comets or blazing ſtars, 
made upon the ſight of the comet Pagonia, which 
appeared in November and December 1577. 3. An 
addition to the chronicles of, Ireland from 1546 to 
1568 ; in the ſecond volume of Holinſhed's chraaicle. 
4. A deſcription of the city of Exeter, and of the 
ſondrie aſſaults given to the ſame ; Holinſh. chron. 
vol. iii. 5. A book of euſigus. 6. Trauſlation of 
the hiſtory of the conqueſt of Ireland from the Latin 
of Giraldus Cambrenſis; in Holinſh. chron. vol. ii. 
7- Synopes choragraphica, or an biſtorical record of 
the province of Devon; never printed. 
Hooxzx (Richard), a learned divine, was born at 
cavy tree, near Exeter, in the year 1553. Some 
his anceſtors were mayors of that city, and he was 
nephew to. John Hooktr the hiſtorian. By this 
uncle he was firſt ſupported at the univerſity of Ox- 
ford, with the addition of a ſmall penſion from Dr 
Jewel, biſhop of Saliſbury, who in 1561 got him ad- 
N one. of the clerks. of Corpus - Chriſti college. 
I 1573 be was elected ſcholar. In 1577 he took 
ihe degree of. maſter of arts, and was admitted fellow 
tac lame year. In July 1579, he was appointed de- 
puty profeſſor of the Hebrew language. In October, 
uu the ſame year, he was for ſome trivial miſdemea- 
ar expelled the college, but was immediately reſtored. 
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he was ſo far exemplary, that he always ex- 
— great veneration for the Deity ; and ſeldom 
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In 1581 he took orders; and, being appointed to Hooker 


reach at St Paul's croſs, he came to London, where 


2 was unfortunately drawn into a marriage with Hooper. 


Joon Churchman, the termagant daughter of his boſteſs. 
aving thus loſt his fellowſhip, he continued in the 
utmoſt diſtreſs till the year 1584, when he was pre- 
ſented by John Cheny, Eſq. to the reQory of Dray- 
ton- Beaucham in Buckinghamſhire. In this retire- 
ment he was vifited, by Mr Edwin Sardys, and Mr 
George Cranmer, his former pupils. They found 
him, with a Horace in his hand, tending ſome ſheep 
in the common field, his ſervant having an ordered 
home by his ſweet Xantippe. They attended him to 
his houſe 3 but were ſoon deprived of his company by 


an order, from his wife Joan, for him to come and 


rock the cradle. Mr Sandys's repreſentation to his 
father, of his tutor's ſituation, procured him the maſ- 
terſhip of the Temple. In this fituation be met 
with conſiderable moleſtation from one Travers, 
lecturer of the Temple, and a bigoted Puritan, who 
in the afternoon endeavoured to confute the doc- 
trine delivered in the morning. From this diſ- 
agreeable ſituation he ſolicited archbiſhop Whitgift 
to remove him to ſome country retirement, where he 
might proſecute his ſtudies in tranquillity. Accord- 
ingly, in 1591, he obtained the rectory of Boſcomb ia 
Wiltſhire, together with a prebend in the church of 
Saliſbury, of which he was. alſo. made ſub-dean. In 
1594 be was preſented to the rectory of —_ 
bourne in Kent, where he died in the year 1600. He 
was buried in his own pariſh-church, where a monu- 
ment was erected to his memory by William Cooper, 
Eſq. He was a meek, pious, and learned divine. 
He wrote, 1. Eccleſiaſtical politie, in eight books. 
fol. 2. A diſcourſe of juſtification, &c. with two 
other ſermons, Oxf. 1612, 4to. Alſo ſeveral other 
ſermons printed with the Eecleſiaſtical Politie. 

HookEx, in naval architecture, a veſſel much uſed 
by the Dutch, built like a pink, but rigged and 
maſted like a hoy. 


Hookers will lie nearer a wind than veſſels with 


croſs-fails can do. They are from 50 to 200 tons 


burthen, and with a few hands will ſail to the Eaſt 
Indies. 

HOOP, a piece of pliant wood, or iron, bent into 
a circular form, commonly uſed for ſecuring caſks, &c. 

Driving a Hoor, a boyiſh exerciſe, of good effect 
in rendering the limbs pliable, and for ſtrengthening 
the nerves. 

HOOPER (John), biſhop of Worceſter, and a 
martyr in the Proteſtant cauſe, was born in Somerſet- 
ſhire, and educated at Oxford, probably in Merton- 
college. In 1518 he took the degree of bachelor of 
arts, and afterwards became a Ciſtercian monk ; but 
at lengtb, diſliking his fraternity, he returned to. Ox- 
ford, and there became infe&ed with Lutheraniſm. In 
1539 he was made chaplain and houſe-ſteward to Sir 
John Arundel, who afterwards ſuffered with the pro- 
tector in the reign of Edward VI. But that very ca- 
tholic knight, as Wood calls him, diſcovering his chap- 
lain to be a heretic, Hooper was obliged to leave the 
kingdom. After continuing ſome time in France, he 
returned to England, and lived with a gentleman 
called Seintlow: but, being again diſcovered, he 
eſcaped in the habit of a ſailor to Ireland; thence 
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embarked for the continent, and fixed his abode in 
Switzerland. W 
When king Edward came to the crown, Mr Hooper 
returned once more to his native country. In 1550, 
by his old patron Sir John Arundel's intereſt with 
the earl of Warwick, he was conſecrated biſhop of 
Glouceſter; and in 1552 was nominated to the ſee of 
Worceſter, which he held in commendam with the 
former. But queen Mary had ſcarce aſcended the 
throne, before his lordſhip was impriſoned, tried, and, 
not choofing to recant, condemned to the flames. He 
ſuffered this terrible death at Glouceſter, on the gth 
of February 1554, being then near 60 years of age. 
He was an avowed enemy to the church of Rome, 
and not perfe&ly reconciled to what he thought rem- 
nants of Popery in the church of England. In the 
former reign he had been one of Bonner's accuſers, 
which ſufficiently accounts for his being one of queen 
Mary's firſt ſacrifices to the holy ſee. He was a perſon 
of good parts and learning, as may be found in Fox's 
Book of Martyrs. | 
Horex (George), a very learned writer, biſhop of 


Bath and Wells, was well ſkilled in mathematics, and - 


in the eaſtern learning and languages. He fat in thoſe 
ſees above 24 years, often refuſed a ſeat in the privy 
council, and could not be prevailed upon to accept 
of the biſhopric of London -on the death of biſhop 
Compton. He wrote, 1. The church of England 
free from the imputation of Popery. 2. A diſcourſe 
concerning Lent. 3. New danger of Preſbytery. 
4. An inquiry into the ftate of the ancient meaſures. 
3. De Valentinianorum herefi conjecturæ. 6. Several 
ſermons; and other works. 

HOOPING- coucun. See (the Index ſubjoined to) 
Meoicixe. | | 

HOOPOE. See Ur ura. 

HOORNBECK (John), profeſſor of divinity in 
the univerſities of Leyden and Utrecht, was born at 
Haerlem in 1617. He underſtood the Latin, He- 
brew, Chaldaic, Syriac, Rabbinical, Dutch, German, 
Engliſh, French, and Italian languages; and publiſhed 
many works, among which are, 1. A refutation of 
Socinianiſm, in 3 ink 4to. 2. A treatiſe for the con- 
viction of the Jews. 3. Of the converſion of the 
Heathens. 4. Theological inſtitutions, &c. which 
are written in Latin. Mr Bayle repreſents him as a 
complete model of a good paſtor and divinity profeſ- 
for. 

HOP, in botany. See HumvuLvus. 

New land is found to ſucceed better with hops than 
old ; and on this principle they are very cautious in 
their plantations in Kent, and look forward for the 
after-produce. When they make a new hop-ground, 
they plant it with apple-trees at a large diſtance aſun- 
der, and with cherry-trees between : by this means, 
when the hops have grown ten years, which they judge 
as much as they will do well, they place their account 
in the cherry-trees, which bear large crops : theſe they 
gather for about 30 years, and then, they cut them 
up, and depend upon their apple-trees only ; which 
they find very large and ſtrong by that time. 

The dry. ſtalks of hops ſhould be burnt on the ground 
in winter, covering them with a little freſh earth as 
they burn. This makes together an excellent compoſt, 


to make the hills of, The land muſt be dug or plow- 
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ed well, and laid very even ; and then the 
the hills marked ont by a line, and a ſtick put in every 
place where one is to Gas A thouſand hills may b. 
made in an acre of ground, and fix or feven plants ſet 
on every hill. From fix to nine feet ſhould be allow. 
ed between every hill, and the grounds in the hills 
ſhould be better and richer than the common earth 
Some plant hops in March and April, but the moſt 
experienced people prefer the month of October, be. 
cauſe they will then (ſtrike firm roots, and be ftron 

and vigorous againſt ſpring. The largeſt plants are to 


be choſen; and it is belt to procure them from ſome 


rich ground, where the hills have been laid high; they 
ſhould be about eight or ten inches long, and have 
three or four joints or buds "a-piece ; the boles for 
planting them are to be dug eight or ten inches deep, 
and about a foot over; and in each of theſe holes four 
plants are to be ſet, one in each corner: they may 
be covered an inch deep over the top, if planted in 
October; but in ſpring, when they have ſhot from 
the joints, then they mult not be buried: after this, 
the ground muſt be carefully kept clear of weeds. 
Dreſſing of Hoes. This is preparing the ground in 
winter and ſpring for the making a good ſummer-crop. 
In doing this, the hills upon which the plants ſtand 
muſt be all pulled down, and undermined on every 
ſide, till the ſpade comes near the principal root; then 


ſhake off or remove with the hand the looſe mould 


from the upper or looſe roots, thatyou may ſee where 
the new rots grow out of the old fets. The old ſets 
are to be carefully preſerved, but the other roots may 
be cut away. Whatever time the hills are pulled 
down, the roots muſt not be cut till March. When 
the young hops are dreſſed for the 'firlt time, 'all the 
roots are to be cut away that grew the year before, 
and the ſets are to be cut off within one inch of the 
ſame ; and every year after, they muſt be cut as cloſe 
as may be to the old roots ; but to'a weak hop, ſome 
of the ſhoots are to be leſt at the dreſſing. Thoſe 
roots of the plant which grow downwards, are never 
to be injured, but only thoſe which run horizontally 
are to be cut. The old roots and the young ones may 
be eafily diſtinguiſhed, in that the old ones are always 
red, and the young white. If there are by accident 
any wild hops got among the reſt, the places where 
they grow are to be marked with ſticks, or otherwiſe, 
at the time of their being gathered; and aſter this, at 
the time of dreſſing the ground, that whole hill is to 
be deſtroyed, and a new one made with new plants in 
the room of it. When the roots are cut and dreſſed, 
the rich compoſt is to be put to them; and the bills 
muſt not be made too high at firſt, leſt they hinder the 
young ſhoots. = 1 7 ; 
Gathering and drying of Hors. Hops blow in the 
latter end of July; in the beginning of Auguſt they 
bell; and they are ſometimes ripe at the beginning of 
September, ſometimes later. When they begia te 
change colour, are eafily pulled to pieces, and their 
ſeeds look brown within them, they are ripe; and they 
are then to be gathered as quick as poſſible, for the 
leaſt blaſt of wind will hurt them at this time. 
The manner of gathering hops, is to take dow" 
four hills ſtanding together in the midſt of the garden, 
and to cut the roots even with the ground, then a 
the ground level; and when it is ſwept clean, it _ 
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a floor, on which the hops may be laid and picked, 


—— 'The hop-plants are firſt unwound from the poles, and 


then the people fit round and pick off the hops into 
baſkets. | | 

Care ſhould be taken to dry the hops as faſt as they 
are picked, for in lying undried they are apt to heat 
and change colour very quickly. If the quantity pick- 
ed be ſo large, that the kiln in which they are to be 


dried is over · ſtocked, they muſt be ſpread thin upon 


a floor, and they will keep two or three days in that 
manner without any harm. Indeed, where the quan- 
tity is but ſmall, there is no need to have recourſe to 
the kiln at all; for they will dry much better than any 
other way, by being laid thin upon a floor, and often 
turned. The drying of hops is the moſt material part 
of their manufacture: for if they be ill dried, they loſe 
all their agreeable flavour; and 2 caution ſhould 
be uſed, that they be all equally dried. 


eee of Hoys, a term uſed by the farmers, who 


cultivate hops, for the laſt thing they have to do with 
them in order to bring them to market; that is, the 
putting them up in large bags of coarſe cloth, for car- 
riage. When the hops have been picked and dried in 
the ooſt, or tin- floor, they are fo brittle that they 
would break to pieces and be ſpoiled if they were im- 
mediately to be put up; they are therefore to lie to- 
gether three weeks, or thereabouts, that they may be- 
come tough : if they are covered from the air by blan- 
kets in the heap, they may be bagged much ſooner 
than if left open. 

The manner of bagging them is this. A hole is 
made in an upper-floor, ſo large that a man may ea- 
fily go . and down it ; then a hoop is fitted to the 
mouth of the bag, and ſo firmly ſewed on, that it can- 
not be torn off; the bag is then let down through the 
hole, and the hoop remaining above, ſtops it from be- 
ing pulled quite through, being larger than the hole: 
a few hops are to be firſt thrown into the bag, and a 
perſon below is to take up a parcel of theſe in each 
corner of the bag, tying it with a packthread ; this 
makes a ſort of taſſel, by which the bags are after- 
wards the eaſier managed and turned about. When 
this is done, one man muft go down into the bag, and, 
while another caſts in the hops, he muſt tread them 
down equally every way with his feet ; when the bag 
is in this manner filled, it is to be ripped from the 
hoop, and ſewed up, leaving two taſſels at the cor- 
ners, as at the bottom. A bag of hops thus prepa- 
red, may be kept for ſeveral years in a dry place. 

Uſes, &c. The tops of this plant, being of a cooling 
quality, are eaten, when boiled, as an emollient. A decoc- 
tion of hop-flowers is alſo accounted an antidote againſt 
poiſon ; cures the itch, as well as the ſyrup there- 
of; and is eſteemed excellent in choleric and peſtilen- 
tial fevers. The heads and tendrils are good in the 

urvy and moſt cutaneous diſeaſes. Juleps and apo- 
zems are alſo prepared with hops for hypochondriacal 
and hyſterical affections, and to promote the menſes : 

ut the chief uſe of this plant conſiſts in preſerving 
ter and other malt-liquors (in which the flower of 
this plant is a rincipal ingredient) from turning ſour, 
= rendering it wholeſome and grateful to the taſte, 
. Hops were introduced about 2 50 years ago, from 
landers, and from that time have been a duouſly 
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cultivated in this kingdom. 
them are reckoned about 55,0001. per annum, for 
which reaſon all public brewers are enjoined under a 
ſevere penalty to uſe no other bitter than hops. 

The benefits derived from hops are ſubje& to great 

uncertainty, no plant being more expoſed to accidents ;- 
and, independent of this, too great fertility is to the 
induſtrious owner ſometimes as fatal as too ſlender a 
crop. But thoſe who have money, and of courſe are 
able to wait for a market, avail themſelves of both. 
The great hop-planter, if a man of {kill and ſubſtance, 
ſeldom fails of making, or rather earning a Jarge 
eſtate. He is continually attentive to his grounds; 
and by that attention provides for the accurate culture 
of them, at a ſmall, or at leaſt a moderate expence. 
In a common year, his profits are conſiderable. In 
a year of plenty, he lays by a ſtock ; and when, in 
the courſe of four or five years, crops in general fail, 
his ſtock fetches a large price, and he has a ſure ſale. 
It hath been computed by thoſe who are eſteemed the 
beſt judges, that in an acre of hops, producing to the 
value of 301. one moiety goes clear into the pocket of 
the proprietor, and that the other moiety of it goes in 
diſcharge of the rent, tythe, and all other expences, 
except the duty by exciſe, which is, however, drawn 
back on exportation. The duties on hops imported 
are ſo high as to prevent their coming in, except in a 
time of extreme ſcarcity, when the brewery might be 
otherwiſe injured ; and in many other reſpects provi- 
ſions have been made by law to render the proprietors 
of ſo precarious a commodity as ſafe as poſſible. —The 
deſtroying hops while growing, hath been made felony 
without benefit of clergy. 

HOPKINS (Ezekiel), biſhop of Derry in Ireland, 
was the ſon of an obſcure clergyman in Devonſhire ; 
and was for ſome time a choritter of Magdalen col- 
lege, Oxford, and uſher of the adjoining ſchool. He 
was afterwards a Preſbyterian miniſter, and was ex- 
tolled as an excellent preacher. John, lord Roberts, 
happening to hear him preach, was ſo pleaſed with 
his perſon, his diſcourſe, and his manner, that he re- 
tained him as his chaplain, when he was ſent in quali- 
ty of lord lieutenant into Ireland, and preferred him ta 
the deanery of Raphoe ; and, on his being recalled, fo 
{ſtrongly recommended him to his ſuccefſor, that he was 
ſoon preferred to the biſhopric at Raphoe, whence he 
was tranſlated to Derry. During the war under the 
earl of Tyrconnel, at the revolution, he withdrew in- 
to England; and was choſen miniſter of St Mary, Al- 
dermanbury, in London, where he died in 1690. His 
ſermons, his expoſition of the ten commandments, and 
that of the Lord's prayer, are much eſteemed. His 
works were printed together in 1710, folio, He was 
the father of Mr Charles Hopkins, ſeveral. of whoſe 
poetical pieces are in Dryden's Miſcellanies. 

HOR, a mountain, or mountainous tract of Ara- 
bia Petræa, ſituated in that circuit which the Iſraelites 
took to the ſouth and ſouth-eaſt of Edom in their way 
to the borders of Moab : on this mountain Aaron 
died. The inhabitants were called Horites. This tract 
was alſo called Seir, either from a native Horite, or 
from Eſau, by way of anticipation from his hairy 
habit of body ; whoſe poſterity. drove out the Horites. 

HORAPOLLO, or Hoxus Aror ro, a gram- 
marian of Panaplus in Egypt, according to * 

who 
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Iforatii who firſt taught at Alexandria, and then at Conſtan- 


Hord. 


tinople under the reign of Theodoſius. There are ex- 
tant under his name, two books on the bieroglyphics 
of the Egyptians; which Aldus fri publiſhed in 
Greek in 1505, in folio; and they have often been 


publiſhed ſince, with a Latin verſion and notes. It is 


not certain, however, that the grammarian of Alexan- 
dria was the author of theſe books; they being ra- 
ther thought to belong to another Horapollo of more 
ancient date: on which head, ſee Fabricius's Biblio- 
theca Græca. 

HORATII, three Roman brothers, who, under 
the reign of Tullus Hoſtilius, fought againk the three 
Curiatu, who bejonged to the Albanian army. Two 
of the Horatii were firſt killed; but the third, by his 
addreſs, ſucceſhvely flew the three Curiatii, and by 
this victory rendered the city of Alba ſubjeQ to the 
Romans. See Roux. 

HORATLIUS, ſurnamed Cocles from his lofing an 
eye in combat, was nephew to the conſul Horatius 
Pulvillus, and deſcended from one of the three bro- 
thers who fought againſt the Curiatii. Porſenna, 
laying ſiege to Rome, drove the Romans from Janicu- 
lum; and purſued them to the wooden bridge over the 
Tiber, which joined the city to Janiculum. Largius, 
Herminius, and Horatius Cocles, ſuſtained Fa 2” 
of the enemy on'the bridge, and prevented their en- 
tering the city with the Romans ; but Largius and 
Herminius having paſſed the bridge, Horatius Cocles 
was left alone, and repulſed the enemy till the bridge 
was broken under him : he then threw himſelf armed 
into the Tyber, ſwam acroſs the river, and entered 
Rome in triumph. 

Hoxarivs. (Quintus Flaccus), the moſt excellent 
of the Latin Poets of the lyric and fſatyrical kind, and 
the moſt judicious critic in the reign of Auguſtus, was 
the grandſon of a freedman, was born at Venu- 
fium, 64 B. C. He had the beſt maſters in Rome, 
after which he completed his education at Athens. 
Having taken up arms, he embraced the party of Bru- 
tus and Caſſius, but left his ſhield at the battle of Phi- 
lippi. Some time after, he gave himſelf up entirely 
to the ſtudy of polite literature and poetry. His ta- 
lents ſoon made him known to Auguſtus and Mecz- 
nas, who had a particular eſteem for him, and loaded 
him with favours. Horace alſo contracted a ſtrict 
friendſhip with Agrippa, Pollio, Virgil, and all the 
other great men of his time. He lived without ambi- 
tion, and led a tranquil and agreeable life with his 
friends; but was ſubje& to a defluxion in his eyes. 
He died at the age of 57. There are ſtill extant his 
Odes, Epiſtles, Satires, and Art of Poetry; of which 
there have been a great number of editions. The 
beſt are thoſe of the 3 in 1642, folio; of Paris, 
1691, quarto; of Cambridge, 1699; and that with 
Bentley's emendations, printed at Cambridge in 1711. 


HORD, in geography, is uſed for a company of 


wandering people, which have no ſettled habitation, 
but {troll about, dwelling in waggons, or under tents, 
to be ready to ſhift as ſoon as the herbage, fruit, and 
the preſent province, is eaten bare: ſuch are ſeveral 
tribes of the Tartars, particularly thoſe who inhabit 
beyond the Wolga, in the kingdom of Aſtracan and 


Bulgaria. . 
A hord conſiſts of 50 or Go tents, ranged in a circle, 
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bitants in each hord uſually form a military company 


or troop, the eldeſt whereof is commonly the cap- Horizon, 
tain, and depends on the general or prince of the — 


whole nation. 


HORDEUM, 34rLzy, in botany, a genus of the 
triandria digynia claſs. The involuerum couſiſts of fix 
leaves, and contains three flowers. There are eight fpe. 
cies; only one of which, viz. the murinum, or wall. 
barley-graſs, is a native of Britain, The native place 
of the vulgare, or. common barley cultivated in our 
fields, is not known. For the culture, &. of common 
barley, fee AGricuLTURE, n“ 118, —122, 

HORDICALIA, or Hoxnicipis, in antiquity, a 
religious feaſt held among the Romans, wherein they 
ſacribced cattle big with young. This feaſt fell on 
April 15. on which day they ſacrificed 30 cows with 
calf to the goddeſs Tellus or the Earth ; part of them 
were ſacrificed in the temple of Jupiter. The calves 
taken out of their bellies were burut to aſhes at firſt by 
the pontifices, afterwards by the eldeſt of the veſtal 
virgins. | 

OREB, or OakB, a mountain of Arabia Petrza, 
contiguous to and on the ſouth fide of mount Sinai; 
the ſcene of many miraculous appearances. 

HOREHOUND, BauLoTa, or Stachys, in botany. 
See Marrunium, 

HORIZON, or Hoaisox, in geography and aſtro- 
nomy, a great circle of the ſphere, dividing the world 
into two parts or hemiſpheres; the one upper and 
viſible, the other lower and hid. 'The word is pure 
Greek, op, which literally fignifies © bounding or 
terminating the ſight; being formed of , termi- 
no, definio, ** I bound, I limit ;** whence it is alſo 
called finitor, © finiſher.” ?“ | 

The horizon is either rational or ſen | 

Rational, true, or aſtronomical Horrzon, which is 
alſo called fimply and abſolutely the horizon, is a great 
circle, whoſe plane paſſes thro? the centre of the earth, 
and whoſe poles are the zenith and nadir. It divides 
the ſphere into two equal parts, or hemiſpheres. 

Sen/ible, viſible, or apparent Hor12z0x, is a leſſer circle 
of the ſphere, which divides the viſible part of the 
ſphere from the inviſible. Its poles, too, are the ze- 
nith and nadir: and pas Sib wah ſenſible horizon is 
parallel to the rational; and it is cut at right angles, 
and into two equal parts, by the verticals.— The /en- 

fible horizon is divided into eaſtern and weſtern. The 

eaſtern or ortive horizon, is that part of the horizon 
wherein the heavenly bodies riſe. The weſtern or cc- 
cidual horizon, is that wherein the ſtars ſet. The al- 
titude or elevation of any point of the ſphere, is an 
arch of a vertical circle intercepted between it and 
the ſenſible horizon. 3s 

By /enfible horizen is alſo frequently meant a circle, 
which determines the ſegment of the ſurface of the 
earth, over which the eye can reach; called alſo the 
phyſical horizon, In this ſenſe we ſay, a ſpacious hori- 
zon, a narrow ſcanty Horizon. | 

HORIZONTAL, ſomething. that relates to the 
horizon, is taken in the horizon, or on a level with 
the horizon, —We ſay, a horizontal plane, horizontal 
line, &C. 

Hoz1z0nTAL Dial, is that drawn on a parallel te 
to the horizon; having its guomon, or ſtyle, r 
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* ing to the altitude of the pole of the place it is 
4 — Horizontal dials — of all 1 the 
Horn. moſt ſimple and eaſy. The manner of deſcribing them, 
ſee under the article DiAL. 
Hor1zoOxNTAL Line, in perſpective, is a right line 
drawn through the principal point, parallel to the ho- 
rizon: or, it is the interſection of the horizontal aud 
perſpective planes. See PERSPECTIVE. » 
Hor1z08TAL Plane, is that which is parallel to the 
horizon of the place, or not hing inclined thereto, 
The buſineſs of levelling, is to find whether two 
points be in the horizontal plane; or how much the 
deviation is. See LEVELLING, | 
Hor1z0nTAL Plane, in perſpective, is a plane pa- 
rallel to the horizon, paſſing through the eye, and cut- 
ting the perſpective plane at right angles. 
Hor1zo0nNTAL Prejection. See GEOGRAPHY, n* 16, 
1 Range, or Level Range, of a piece of 
ordnance, is the line it deſcribes, when directed paral- 
jeh to the horizon or horizontal line. See Guxx ER, 
paſſim. 
Hoxr1zoxTAL Man. See ASTRONOMY, ne 172. 
HORMINUM, cLary ; a genus of the gymno- 
ſpermia order, belonging to the didynamia claſs of 
plants. 'There are ſeveral ſpecics ; the moſt remark- 
able of which is the verbenaceum, or common wild 
clary. It grows naturally on ſandy and gravelly ground 
in many parts of Britain. It has ſometimes been 
called oculus Chriſti, from the ſuppoſed virtues of its 
ſeeds in clearing the ſight, which it does by its viſcous 
covering; for when any thing happens to fall into the 
eye, if one of the ſeeds is put in at one corner, and 
the eyelid kept cloſe over it, moving the ſeed =_y 
along the eye, whatever happens to be there will ſtic 
to it, and ſo be brought out. The virtues of this are 
ſuppoſed to be the ſame as thoſe of the garden clary, 
but not quite ſo powerful. . 
HORN, in phyſiology, a bard ſubſtance growing 
on the heads of divers animals, particularly the cloven- 
footed quadrupeds; and ſerving them both as weapons 
of offence and defence. 4 
The horn of animals is of the ſame nature as their 
gelatinous matter; and is only that matter charged with 
a leſs quantity of water, and a larger quantity of earth, 
and ſufficiently condenſed to have a firm and ſolid con- 
ſiſtence. By digeſting horn with water in Papin's di- 
geſter, it may be entirely converted into jelly. 
Horn is a perfectly animaliſed matter, and furniſhes 
in diſtillation the ſame principles as all animal- matters; 
that 1s, at firſt a pure phlegm, with a degree of heat 
not exceeding that of boiling water; then a volatile 
alkaline ſpirit, which becomes more and more pene- 
trating and ſtrong; a fetid, light, and thin oil; a con- 
crete volatile ſalt, which forms ramifications upon the 
ſides of the receiver; much air; fetid oil, which be- 
comes more and more black and thick; and laſtly, it 
leaves in the retort a conſiderable quantity of almoſt 
incombuſtible coal, from which, aſter its incineration, 
ſcarcely any fixed alkali can be obtained. . 
Animal oil, and particularly that which is drawn firſt 
in the diſtillation of horn, is ſuſceptible of acquiring 
great thinneſs and volatility by repeated diſtillations, 
and is then called the ci of dippel. - 
The horns of ſtags, and of other animals of that 
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kind, are the moſt proper to furniſh the anima] oil to 
be rectiſied in the manner of dippel; becauſe they yield 
the largeſt quantity. Theſe horns alſo differ from the 
horns of other animals in this, that they contain a lar- 
ger quantity of the ſame kind of earth which is in 
bones; hence they ſeem to poſſeſs an intermediate na- 
ture betwixt horns and bones. 

Hart's. Hoxx. See HarT's- Horn. 

Hart's: Hon x calcined to IWhiteneſs. The phlogiſton 
of the coal of hart's-horn, although very difficultly 
combuſtible, may nevertheleſs be burnt with more caſe 
than the coal of other horns, and with nearly the ſame 
facility as bones may. This coal, by being calcined 
with a Jong-continued and ſtrong fire, is changed into 
a very white earth called hart's-horn calcined to white» 
neſs. This earth is employed in medicine as an ab- 
ſorbent. It is given in dyſenteries and labour-pains 
which are "ths, to be cauſed by acrid and ill-di- 
22 matters. Hart's- horn calcined to whiteneſs and 
evigated, is the baſis of Sydenham's white decoction, 
which is commonly preſcribed in theſe diſeaſes. 

Hart's. Horn prepared philaſaphically. This name is 

iven to hart's-horn deprived by water of almoſt all 
its gelatinous part, ſo that its becomes brittle ; and 
when its outer part is taken off, it is thus rendered 
very white, and 1s applicable to the ſame uſes as that 
which is calcined by fire. 

Dyeing of Hoxx—Black is performed by ſteeping 
braſs in aqua-fortis till it be returned green : with this 
the horn is to be waſhed once or twice, and then put 
into a warmed decoction of logwood and water. Green 
is begun by boiling it, &c. in alum- water; then with 
verdigriſe, ammomac, and white-wine vinegar ; keep- 
ing it hot therein till ſufficiently green. Red is be- 
gun by boiling it in alum-water, and finiſhed by de- 
coction in a liquor compounded of quick-lime ſteeped 
io rain-water, trained, and to every pint an ounce of 
Brazil- wood added. In this decoction the bone, &c. 
is to be boiled till ſufficiently red. | 

Dr Lewis informs us that horns receive a deep black 
ſtain from ſolution of filver. It ought to be diluted 
to ſuch a degree as not ſenſibly to corrode the ſubjeQ; 
aud applied two or three times, if neceſſary, at conſi- 
derable intervals, the matter being expoſed as much as 
poſſible to the ſun, to haſten the appearance and deep- 
ening of the colour. 

Dyeing or ſtaining Horn to imitate Tortoiſe. ſhell.— 
The horn to be dyed muſt be firſt preſſed into proper 
plates, ſcales, or other flat form; and the following mix- 


ture prepared. Take of quick-lime two parts, and of 


litharge one part; temper them together to the con- 
bftence of a ſoſt paſte with ſoap-ley. Put this paſte 
over all the parts of the horn, except ſuch as are pro- 
per to be left tranſparent, in order to give it a uearer 
reſemblance of the tortoiſe-ſhell. 'The horn muſt re- 
main in this manner covered with the paſte till it be 
thoroughly dry ; when, the paſte being bruſhed off, the 
horn will be found partly opaque and partly tranſpa- 
rent, in the manner of tortoiſe-ſhell ; and when put 
over a foil, of the kind of latten called aſidue, will be 
ſcarcely diſtinguiſhable from it. It requires ſome de- 
e of fancy and judgment to diſpoſe of the paſte in 
uch a manner as to form a variety of tranſparent parts, 
of different magnitudes and figures, to look like the 
efle of nature: and it will be an improvement 1 add 
mi- 
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Horn ſemi-tranſparent parts; which may be done by mixing 


whiting with ſome of the paſte to weaken its opera- 
tion in particular places; by which ſpots of a reddiſh 
brown will be produced, which if properly interſper- 
"ſed, eſpecially on the edges of the dark parts, will 
greatly increaſe both the Gravy of the work, and its 
Emilitude with the real tortoiſe-ſhel]. 

Horn is alſo a ſort of muſical inſtrument of the 
wind kind; chiefly uſed in hunting, to animate and 
bring together the dogs and the hunters. The term 
anciently was, wind a horn; all horns being in thoſe 
times compaſſed : but fince ſtraight horns are come in 
faſhion, they ſay ha a horn, and ſometimes ſound a 
horn.—There are various leſſons on a horn; as the re- 
cheat, double recheat, royal recheat, running or fare» 
well recheat, &c. See Rrchkar. 

Cape- Horn. See Terra del FutGo. 

Hoxx- Beam, in botany. See Careinvus. 

Horn-Blerd, is a black or green indurated bole or 
clay, conſiſting of ſcaly particles, which are diftin- 
guiſhable from thoſe of mica, by being leſs ſhining, 
thicker, and reQangular. It is generally found amongſt 
iron ores, and ſometimes intermixed with mica, form- 
ing a compact ſtone. 

Human Horns. In Dr Charles Leigh's natural 
hiſtory of Lancaſhire, Cheſhire, and the Peak in Der- 
byſhire, is the print of a woman with two horns on 
her head. When ſhe was 28 years of age an excre- 
ſcence grew upon her head like a wen, which conti- 
nued 30 years, and then grew into two horns. After 
four years ſhe caſt them, and in their place grew two 
others. After four years ſhe caſt theſe alſo; and the 
horns which were on her head in 1668 (the time when 
the account was written) were then looſe. Her pic- 
ture and one of her horns are in Aſhmole's muſeum. 
In the univerſity library at Edinburgh is preſerved a 
horn which was cut from the head of Elizabeth Love, 
in the goth year of her age. It grew three inches above 
the ear, and was growing ſeven years. 

Horn-#i/Þh, Gar fi/h, or Sea-Needle. See Esox. 

Horx-Work, in fortification, an outwork compoſed 
of two demi- baſtions joined by a curtin. See ForT1- 
FICATION. 

HORNBY, a town of Lancaſhire in England, 
ſeated on a branch of the river Lune, and beautified 
with a handſome parochial chapel. The ruins of a de- 
cayed caſtle are ſtill to be ſeen ah W. Long. 2. 20. 
N. Lat. 54. 6. 

HORN-casTLE, a town of Lincolaſhire in Eng- 
land. It had a caſtle, as the name imports; from the 
architecture of which, and the Roman coins that are 
ſometimes dug up here, it is thought to have been a 
camp or ſtation of the Romans. The town is well 
built, and is almoſt ſurrounded with water. W. Long. 
©. 2. N. Lat. 31. 20. 

HORNDON, a town in Eſſex, in England. It 
ſtands near a rivulet, that at a ſmall diſtance from 
bence falls into the Thames, which is there called the 
Hope. E. Long. o. 30. N. Lat. 51. 20. 

HORNECK (Dr Anthony), a learned and pious 
divine, was born at Baccharach, in the Lower Pala- 
tinate, in 1641. He ſtudied divinity under Dr Span- 
heim at Heidelberg; and aſterwards coming to Eng- 
land, completed his ſtudies at Oxford, and became vi- 
car of Allhallows in that city. In 1665, he removed 
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into the family of the duke of Albemarle; 


tutor to his grace's ſon, then lord Torrington. The 
duke preſented him to the rectory of Doulton in De. 
vonſhire, and procured for him a prebend in Exeter, 
He was afterwards choſen preacher of the Savoy. In 
1693, he was collated to a prebend in Weſtminker, 
and” the fame year admitted to a prebend in the ca. 
thedral of Wells. He publiſhed, 1. The great law of 
conſideration. 2. The happy aſcetick. 3. Delight 
and * — 4. The fire of the altar. 5. "The ex- 
erciſe of prayer. 6. The crucified Jeſus. 7. Several 
ſermons, and other works. He died in 1696, and 
was interred in Weſtminſter abbey, where a monument 
is erected to his memory. 

HORNERS, thoſe people whoſe buſineſs it is to 
prepare various utenfils of the horns of cattle. The 
horners were a very ancient and conſiderable fraterni. 
ty in the city of London ſome hundred years ago. In 
the reign of Edward II. they complained to parlia- 
ment, that by foreigners _—_— up the horns in Eng. 
land, they were in danger of being ruined, and this 
buſineſs loſt to the nation. For this reaſon was made 
the ſtatute 6 Edw. IV. by which the ſale of horns to 
foreigners, (except ſuch as the ſaid horners refuſed), 
was prohibited; and the wardens had power pranted 
them to ſearch all the markets in London and 24 miles 
round, and to inſpe& Sturbridge and Ely fairs, to pre- 
vent ſuch praQtices, and to purchaſe horns at ftated 
prices. But on plauſible pretences- this law was re- 
pealed in the reign of James I. and thereupon the old 
evil revived. The horners again applied to parlia- 
ment, and king Edward's ftatute was renewed (excep- 
ting as to the inſpection of the fairs,) and till remains 
in force. The importation of unwrought horns into 
this country is alſo prohibited. In 1750, there were 
exported to Holland 514,500 lantern-leaves, beſides 
eg „ There was formerly a duty of 20 ſhil- 
ings a thouſand, under which in 1682 were, exported 
76,650; but in the reign of George I. this duty was 
taken off, and theſe and all other manufaQtures made 
of horns may be exported free. The preſent company 
of horners were incorporated January 12th 1638; and 
conſiſt of a maſter, two wardens, and nine aſſiſtants, 
without livery or hall, They have a warehouſe in 
Spitalfields, to which the horns are ſent as brought 
from town and country markets, and thence regularly 
divided, the widows and orphans of deceaſed members 
having equal ſhares. | | 
HORNET, in zoology, a very bold and venomous 
inſe& of the flying kind. It greatly reſembles the 
waſp ; only it is twice as large, and the head is of a 
longer and ſlenderer ſhape, and the eyes formed ſome- 
what in the figure of a half moon. They build under 

round, and in winter hide themſelves in hollow trees. 

hey feed on fleſh, and when very hungry will ſeize 
upon a ſmall bird. Mouffet relates, that they have 
been ſeen ſingly to purſue and kill a ſparrow, and after- 
wards feed on its fleſh. —Mr Evelyn informs us, that 
they are very pernicious to trees, and will peel them 
round to the very timber, as if they had been unbark- 
ed by cattle. They are deſtroyed by ſtopping up their 
entrances with tar or gooſe-dung, or conveying the 
fumes of brimſtone into their cells. 

HorneT-Fly, in natural hiſtory, a very large two” 


winged fly, which has the ſhape and colours _ 
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hornet, and is at firſt ſight ſcarce to be diſtinguiſn- 
ed from it. The principal colour of the body of this 
fly is yellow z but it has two long and large black lines 
placed tranſverſely upon it, and has a black corcelet 
and a yellow head. Theſe lay, at a proper ſeaſon, a 
large number of oblong white eggs, which hatch into 
large and long worms, whoſe chief food is the worms 
and nymphs of the humble bees. The worm of this 
fly is continually found in the neſts of theſe bees, where 
it never meddles with the wax or honey, but preys on- 
ly upon the young offspring of the creature. 

HORNING, in Scots law, a writing iſſuing from 
the ſignet, in his majeſty's name, at the inſtance of a 
creditor againſt his debtor, commanding him to pay 
or perform within a certain time. 


HORNSEY, a town in Yorkſhire, in England. It 


is almoſt ſurrounded by a ſmall arm of the ſea; and 


the church having a high fteeple, is a noted ſea-mark, 
Not many years ago there was a ſtreet here called Horn- 


fey becky which was waſhed away by the ſea, except a 


houſe or two. E. Long. o. 6. N. Lat. 54. o. 

HOROLOGTUM, a general name for inſtruments 
to meaſure the hours, as a watch, clock, dial, &c. 
See DiaL and WATCH. 

HOROSCOPE, in aftrology, is the degree of the 
aſcendant, or the ſtar that riſes above the horizon at a 
certain moment, which is obſerved in order to predict 
ſome future event, as the ſucceſs of a defign, the fortune 
of a perſon who was at that inſtant born, &c. 

HOROSCOPY. See DivinaTioN, os 2. 

HORROKX (Jeremiah), an eminent Engliſh aſtro- 
nomer in the 17th century, was born at Texteth near 
Liverpool in Lancaſhire in 1619. He died, to the 
great loſs of that ſcience and of the world, in the 
23d year of his age, after he had juſt finiſhed his Ve- 
rus in ſole viſa 3 which, with ſome other works, were 
publiſhed by Dr Wallis, in quarto. 

HORROR, ſtrictly fignifies ſuch an exceſs of fear 
as makes a perſon tremble. In medicine, it denotes 
a ſhivering and ſhaking of the whole body, coming 
by fits. It is common at the beginning of all fevers, 
but is particularly remarkable in thoſe of the inter- 
mittent kind, See ( /ndex ſubjoined to) Mepicixe, 

HORSE, in zoology. See the article Equus. 

Hunting HorsE, a name given to a horſe qualified 
to carry a perſon in the chaſe. The ſhape of the 
horſe deſigned for this ſervice ſhould be ſtrong, and 
well knit together, as the jockeys expreſs it. Irregu- 
lar or unequal ſhapes in theſe creatures are always a 
token of weakneſs. The inequalities in ſhape, which 

e a horſe improper for the chace, are the having a 
large head and a ſmall neck, a large leg and a ſmall 
foot, &c. The head of a hunting horſe indeed ſhould 
always be large, but the neck ſhould alſo be thick 
and itrong to Aer it. The head ſhould be lean, 
the noſtrils wide, and the wind- pipe ftrait. In order 
to his behaving well in the field, he ought to have 
great care and indulgence in the ſtable; to have as 
mich relt and quiet as may be; to be kept well ſup- 
plied with good meat, clean litter, and freſh water by 
him; he ſhould be often dreſſed, and ſuffered to ſleep 
* much as he pleaſes. He ſhould be fed in ſuch a 
Wanner as that his dung may be rather ſoft than hard, 


and it " be of a bright and clean colour. All this 
0L, 
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and change of his food as occaſion requires. After his 
uſual ſcowerings, he ſhould have exerciſe, and maſhes of 
ſweet malt; and bread and beans, or wheat and beans 
mixed together, are to be his beſt food, and beans and 
oats his worſt. 

There is a general ee e. among grooms, of gi- 
ving their hunting horſes wheat-ſtraw, as ſoon as they 
take them up from the graſs. They ſay they do this 
to take vp their bellies ; but there ſeems to be much 
reaſon for diſapproving ſuch a practice. The change 
is very violent, and the nature of the ſtraw ſo heating 
and drying, that there ſeems great reaſon to fear, that 
the aſtringent nature of it would be prejudicial more 
than at firſt is perceived. It is always found, that the 
dung 1s hard after this food, and is voided with pain 
and difficulty, which 1s in general very wrong for this 
kind of horſes. It is better, therefore, to avoid this 
ſlraw- feeding; and to depend upon moderate airing, 
warm clothing, good old hay, and old corn, than to 
have recourſe to any thing of this kind. | 

It is a rule with all ſtaunch ſportſmen, that no horſe 
ſhould be uſed in hunting till he is five years old. Some 
will hunt them at four : but the horſe at this time is 
not come up to his true ſtrength and courage; and will 
not only fail at any tough trials, but will be ſubje& to 
ſtrains and accidents of that kind, much more than if 
he was kept for another year, when his ſtrength would 
be more confirmed. | 

Management of a Horse upon and after a Jour- 
ney. See that his ſhoes be not too ſtrait, or preſs his 
feet, but be exactly ſhaped ; and let him be ſhod ſome 
days before you begin a journey, that they may be 
ſettled to his feet. 

- Obſerve that he is furniſhed with a bitt proper for 


him, and by no means too heavy, which may incline Speriſnr, 
him to carry low, or to reſt upon the hand when he Bit, 


grows weary, which horſemen call ing uſe of his 
ith leg. 

The mouth of the bitt ſhould reſt upon his bars 
about half a finge!'*s-breadth from his tuſhes, ſo as nut 
to make him frumble his lips; the curb ſhould reſt in 
the hollow of his beard a little above the chin; and if 
it gall him, you muſt defend the place with a piece ef 
buff, or other ſoft leather. 

Take notice that the ſaddle do not reſt upon his 
withers, reins, or back-bone, and that one part of it 
do not preſs his back more than another. 

Some riders gall a horſe's ſides below the ſaddle with 
their ſtirrup-leathers, eſpecially if he be lean ; to hin- 
der it, you ſhould fix a leather-ſtrap between tlis 
points of the fore and hind-bows of the ſaddle, and 
make the ftirrup-leather paſs over them. | 

Begin your journey with ſhort marches, eſpecially 
if your horſe has not been exerciſed for a long time : 
ſuffer him to ſtale as often as you find him inclined ; 
and not only ſo, but invite him to it: but do not ex- 
cite your mares to ſtale, becauſe their vigour will be 
thereby diminiſhed. ; 

It is adviſable to ride very ſoftly, for a quarter or 
half an hour before you arrive at the inn, that the 
horſe not being too warm, nor out of breath, when 
put into the ftable, you may unbridle him: but if 
your buſineſs obliges you to put on ſharply, you mult 
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may be eaſily managed by the continual obſervance Horſe. 
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then (the weather being warm) let him be walked in 
a man's hand, that he may cool by degrees; other- 
wiſe, if it be very cold, let him be covered with cloths, 
and walked up and down in ſome place free from wind; 


hut in caſe you have not the conveniecncy of a ſhelter- 


ed walk, ſtable him forthwith, and let his whole body 
be rubbed and dried with ftraw, 

Although ſome people will have their horſes legs 
rubbed down with ſtraw as ſoon as they are brought 
into the ſtable, thinking to ſupple them by that 
means; yet it is one of the greateſt errors that can be 
committed, and produces no other effects than to draw 
down into the legs thoſe humours that are always ſtir- 
red up by the fatigue of the journey : not that the 
rubbing of horſes legs is to be diſallowed; on the con- 
trary, we highly approve of it, only would not have 
it done at their firſt arrival, but when they are per- 
fealy cooled, 

Being come to your inn, as ſoon as your horſe is 

artly dried, and ceaſes to beat in the flanks, let him 
be unbridled, his bitt waſhed, cleanſed, and wiped, 
and let him cat his hay at pleaſure. 

If your horſe be very dry, and you have not given him 
water on the road, give him oats waſhed in good 
mild ale. 

The duſt and ſand will ſometimes ſo dry the tongues 
and mouths of horſes, that they loſe their appetites : 
in ſuch caſe, give them bran well moiſtened with wa- 
ter to cool and refreſh their mouths; or waſh their 


mouths and tongues with a wet ſpunge, to oblige them 


to eat. 

The foregoing directions are to be obſerved after 
moderate riding; but if you have rid exceſſively hard, 
unſaddle your horſe, and ſcrape off the ſweat with a 
fweating-knife, or ſcraper, holding it with both 
hands, and going always with the hair; then rub his 
head and ears with a large hair-cloth, wipe him alſo 
between the fore-legs and hind-legs; in the mean 
while, his body ſhould be rubbed all over with ſtraw, 
eſpecially under his belly and beneath the ſaddle, till 
he is thoroughly dry. | 

That done, ſet on the faddle again, cover him; and 
if you have a warm place, let him be gently led up and 
down in it, for a quarter of an hour; but if not, let 
him dry where he ſtands, 

Or you may unſaddle him immediately ; ſcrape off 
the ſweat ; let the oftler take a little vinegar in his 
mouth, and ſquirt it into the horſe's ; then rub his 
head, between the fore and hind-legs, and his whole 
body, till he is pretty dry: let him not drink till 
thoroughly cool and has eaten a few oats; for many, 
by drinking too ſoon, have been ſpoiled. Set the 
ſaddle in the ſun or by a fire, in order to dry the pan- 
nels. 

When horſes are arrived in an inn, a man ſhould, 
before they are unbridled, lift up their feet, to ſee 
whether they want any of their ſhoes, or if thoſe they 
have do not reſt upon their ſides; afterwards he ſhould 
pick and clear them of the earth and gravel, which may 
be got betwixt their ſhoes and ſoles, 

If you. water them. abroad, upon their return from 
the river, cauſe their feet to be ſtopped with cow- 
dung, which will eaſe the pain therein; and if it be in 
the evening, let the dung continue in their feet all 
night, to keep them ſoft and in good condition: but 
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if your horſe have brittle feet, it will be requiſite to Mart 


„ 


anoint the fore-feet, at the on- ſetting of the hook; 
with butter, oil, or hog's-greaſe, before you water 
him in the morning, and in dry weather they ſhould be 
alſo greaſed at noon. 

Many horſes, as ſoon as unbridled, inſtead of eat. 
ing, lay themſelves down to reſt, by reaſon of the 
great pain they have in their feet, ſo that a man is apt 
to think them flick : but if he looks to their eyes, he 
will fee they are lively and good; and if he offers them 
meat as they are lying, they will eat it very willingly; 
yet if he handles their feet, he will find them extreme. 
ly hot, which diſcovers their ſuffering in that pert, 
You mult therefore ſee if their ſhoes do not reſt upon 
their ſoles, which is ſomewhat difficult to be certainly 
known, without unſhoeing them; but if you take off 
their ſhoes, then look to the infide of them, and you 
may perceive that thoſe parts which reſt upon the 
ſoles are more ſmooth and ſhining than the others: 
in this caſe you are to pare their feet in thoſe parts, 
and fix on their ſhoes again, anointing the hoofs, and 
{topping the ſoles, with ſcalding hot black pitch or 
tar. 

After a long day's journey, at night feel your 
horſe's back, it he be piacked, galled, or ſwelled, (if 
you do not immediately diſcover it, perhaps you may 
after ſupper), there is nothing better than to rub it 
with good brandy and the white of an egg. If the 
galls are between the legs, uſe the ſame remedy ; but 
if the oſtler rubs him well between the legs, he will ſel- 
dom be galled in that part. 

In order to preſerve horſes after travel, take theſe 
few uſeful inſtructions. When you are arrived from a 
journey, immediately draw the two heel-nails of the 
fore-feet ; and, if it be a large ſhoe, then four: two 
or three days after, you may blood him in the neck, 
and feed him for ten or twelve days only with wet 
bran, without giving him any oats; but keep him 
well littered. 

The reaſon why you are to draw the hec}-nails, is 
becauſe the heels are apt to ſwell, and if they are not 
thus eaſed, the ſhoes would preſs and ſtraiten them 
too much : it is alſo adviſable to ſtop them with cow- 
dung for a while ; but do not take the ſhoes off, nor 
pare the feet, becauſe the humours are drawn down by 
that means. 

The following bath will be very ſerviceable for pre- 
ſerving your horſe's legs. Take the dung of a cow 
or ox, and make it thin with vinegar, ſo as to be of 
the conſiſtence of thick broth ; and having added a 
handful of ſmall ſalt, rub his fore-legs from the knees, 
and the hind-legs from the gambrels, chafing them 
well with and againſt the hair, that the remedy may 
fink in and ſtick to thoſe parts, that they may be all 
covered over with it. Thus leave the horſe til] mora- 
ing, not wetting his legs, but giving him his water that 
evening in a pail : next morning lead him to the 7 
ver, or waſh his legs in well-water, which is very good, 
and will keep them from ſwelling. 

Thoſe perſons, who, to recover their horſes feet, 
make a hole in them, which they fill with moiltened 
cow-dung, and keep it in their fore-feet during the 
ſpace of a month, do very ill ; becauſe, though tue 
continual moiſture that iſſues from the dung oc, 


: it drics and 
ſions the growing of the hoof, yet it rinks 
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ſhrinks it ſo exceſſively when out of that place, that 
laſs, and the foot imme- 
diately ſtraitens. For it is certain, that cow-dun 
(contrary to the opinion of many people) ſpoils a 
dorſe's hoof: it does indeed moiiten the ſole; but it dries 
up the hoof, which is of a different nature from it. In 
order, therefore, to recover a horſe's feet, inſtead of 
cow-dung, fill a bole with blue wet clay, and make 
him keep his fore- feet in it for a month. 

Moſt horſes that are fatigued, or over-rid, and 
made lean by long journeys, have their flanks altered 
without being purly, eſpecially vigorous horſes that 
have worked too violently, 

There is no better method to recover them, than to 
give each of them in the morning half a pound of ho- 
ney very well mingled with ſcalded bran; and when 
they readily eat the half pound, give them the next 
time a whole one, and afterwards two pounds, every 
day continuing this courſe till your horſes are empty, 
and purge kindly with it; but as ſoon as you perceive 
that their purging ceaſes, forbear to give them any 
more honey. 

You may adminiſter powder of liquorice in the 
ſcalded bran for a conſiderable time; and to cool their 
blood, it will not be improper to let them have three 
or four gliſters. 

In caſe the horſe be very lean, it is expedient to 
give him ſome wet bran, over and above his propor- 
tion of oats; and graſs is alſo extraordinary beneficial, 
if he be not purſy. 

If it be a mare, put her to a horſe; and if ſhe never 
had a foal before, it will enlarge her belly. 

Sometimes exceſſive feeding may do horſes more 
harm than good, by rendering them ſubje& to the 
farey. You ſhould therefore be cautious in giving 
them too great a quantity at a time, and take a little 
blood from them now and then. 

When a horſe begins to drink it heartily, it is a cer- 
tain ſign that he will recover in a ſhort time. 
the method of giving him water during a journey, ob- 
ſerve the following rules: 

All the while you are upon a journey, let your horſe 
drink of the firſt good water you come to, after ſeven 
o'clock in the morning if it be in ſummer- time, and 
after nine or ten in winter. 

That is accounted good water, which is neither too 
quick and piercing, nor too muddy and ſtinking. 

This is to be done, unleſs you would have him 
gallop a long time after drinking; for if ſo, you muſt 
forbear, 

Though it is the cuſtom of England to run and 


gallop horſes after drinking, which we call watering- 


courſes, to bring them (as they ſay) into wind; yet, ſays 


M. de Solleyſel, it is the moſt pernicious practice that 
can be imagined for horſes, by which many are ren- 
dered purſy. | / 

While a horſe is drinking, draw up his head five or 
lx times, making him move a little between every 
draupht ; and notwithſtanding he be warm, and ſweat 
very much, yet if he is not quite out of breath, and 
you have till four or five miles to ride, he will be bet- 
ter after drinking a little, than if he had drank none 
at all: it is true, indeed, that if the horſe is very 
warm, you ſhould, at coming ont of the water, redouble 
Jour pace, to make him go at a gentle trot, to warm 
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the water in his belly. 

You ought to let him drink after this manner du- 
ring the whole time of your journey : becauſe, if when 
you happen to bait he be hot or ſweaty, you muſt 
not let him drink for a long time, as it would en- 
danger his life; and when his bridle is taken off, his 
exceſſive thirſt will hinder him from eating, ſo that he 
will not offer to touch his meat for an hour or two, 
which perhaps your occaſions will not allow you for 
a baiting time, and not to have any food will render 
him unhit for travel. 

If you meet with any ford before you come to your 
inn, ride the horſe through'it two or three times, but 
not up to his belly: this will not only cleanſe his legs 
but the coldneſs of the water will bind up the hu- 
mours, and prevent them from deſcending. 

If your horſe has been very warm, and you have 
not had the conveniency of watering him upon the 
road, he will, when unbridled, eat but very little; 
therefore he ſhould have his oats given him waſhed in 


ale or beer, or only ſome of them, if you intend to feed 


him again after he has drank. 

Some are of opinion, that horſes are often ſpoiled 
by giving them oats before their water; becauſe they 
ſay, the water makes the oats paſs too ſoon, and out, 
of the ſtomach undigeſted. But M. de Solleyſel af- 
firms, that though it be the common cuſtom not to do 
it till after, yet it is proper to feed with oats both 
before and after, eſpecially if the horſe be warm, and 
has been bard rid; for they will be a great deal the bet- 
ter for it, and in no danger of becoming ſick. 

- Horst-Cheſtnut. See AscuLvs. | 

HoasE- Guards, See GuarDs. 

Hokst- Muſcle. See MusCLE. 

Horst-Radi/ſh. See COCHLEARIA., 

Horse- Shoes. See SHOEING, 

Horst-Vetch. See Hieeockeeis. 

Auimated HonxsE- Hair, a term uſed to expreſs a 
ſort of long and ſlender water-worm of a blackiſh co- 
lour, and fo much reſembling a horſe-hair that it is 
mpg + by the vulgar, ſuppoſed to be the hair fallen 

rom a horſe's mane into the water as he drinks, and 
there animated by ſome ſtrange power. Dr Liſter has 
at large confuted this opinion in the Philoſophical 
Tranſactions. See the article Srracous Morus. 

Breeding of Hogsts. When the ſtallion is choſen, 
and all the mares intended for him are collected toge- 


Horſe. 
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ther, there muſt be another ſtone-horſe, to diſcover Na.. HF. 


which of the mares are in heat; and, at the ſame time, 
contribute to inflame them. All the mares are to be 
brought ſucceflively to this ſtone-horſe; which ſhould 
alſo be enflamed, and ſuffered frequently to neigh. As 
he is for leaping every one, ſuch as are not in heat keep 
him off, whilſt thoſe which are ſo ſuffer him to ap- 
proach them. But inſtead of being allowed to fatisfy 


his impulſe, he muſt be led away, and the real ſtallion 


ſubſtituted in his ſtead. This trial is neceſſary for aſ- 
certaining the true time of the mare's heat, eſpecially 
of thoſe which have not yet had a colt; for with re- 
gard to ſuch as have recently foaled, the heat uſually 
begins nine days after their delivery; and on that very 
day they may be led to the ſtallion to be covered; and 
nine days after, by the experiment abovementioned, 
it may be known whether they are ſtill in heat. If 
they are, they mult be covered a ſecond time; and 

$1. F'3 thus 
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thus ſucceſſively every ninth day while their heat con- 
tinues: for when they are impregnatcd, their heat a- 
bates, and in a few days ceaſes entirely. 

But that every thing may be done eaſily and con- 
veniently, and at the ſame time with ſucceſs and 
advantage, great attention, expence and precaution 
are requiſite, The ſtud muſt be fixed in a good foil, 
and in a ſuitable place, proportioned to the number of 
mares and ſtallions intended to be uſed. This ſpot 
mult be divided into ſeveral parts, incloſed with rails 
or ditches well fenced ; in the part where the paſture 
is the richeſt, the mares in fold, and thoſe with colts 
by their ſides, are to be kept. Thoſe which are not 
impregnated, or have not yet been covered, are to be 
ſeparated, and kept with the fillies in another cloſe, 
where the paſture is leſs rich, that they may not grow 
too fat, which would obſtruct the progreſs of genera- 
tion, Laſtly, the young (tone colts, or geldings, are 
to be kept in the drieſt part of the fields, and where 
the ground is moſt unequal; that by running over the 
uneven ſurface, they may acquire a freedom 1n the mo- 
tion of their legs and ſhoulders. This cloſe, where the 
ſtone colts are kept, muſt be very carefully ſeparated 
from the others, left the young horſes break their 
bounds, and enervate themſelves with the mares. If 
the tract be ſo large as to allow of dividing each of 
theſe cloſes into two parts, for putting oxen and horſes 
into them alternately, the paſture will laſt mach lon- 
ger than if continually eaten by horſes; the ox impro- 
ving the fertility, whereas the horſe leſſens it. In each 
of theſe cloſes ſhould be a pond; ſtanding water being 
better than running, which often gripes them: and if 
there are any trees in the ground, they ſhould be left 
ſtanding, their ſhade being very agreeable to the horſes 
in great heats; but all ſtems or ſtumps ſhould be grub- 
bed up, and all holes levelled, to prevent accidents. In 
theſe paſtures your horſes ſhould feed during the ſum- 
mer; but in the winter the mares ſhould be kept in 
the ſtable and fed with hay. The colts alſo muſt be 
houſed, and never ſuffered to feed abroad in wiater, 
except in very fine weather. Stallions that (ſtand in the 
ftable ſhould be fed more with ſtraw than hay; and 
moderately exerciſed till covering time, which gene- 
rally laſts from the beginning of April to the end of 
June. But during this ſeaſon they ſhould have no o— 
ther exerciſe, and be plentifully fed, but with the ſame 
food as uſual. 
mare, he ſhould be dreſſed, as that will greatly in- 
creaſe his ardour. 'The mare muſt alſo be curried, and 
have no ſhoes on her hind feet, ſome of them being 
tickliſh, and will kick the ſtallion. A perſon holds 
the mare by the halter, and two others lead the ſtallion 
by long reins; when he is in a proper ſituation, ano- 
ther aſſiſt ant carefully directs the yard, pulling aſide 
the mare's tail, as a ſingle hair might hurt him dan- 
gerouſly. It ſometimes happens that the ſtallion does 
not complete the work of generation, coming from the 
mare without making any injection : 1t ſhould there- 
fore be attentively obſerved, whether, in the laſt mo- 
ments of the copulation, the dock of the ſtallion's tail 
has a vibrating motion ; for ſuch a motion always ac- 
companies the emiſſion of the ſeminal lymph. If he 
has performed the act, he muſt on no conſideration be 
ſuffered to repeat it; but be led away directly to the 
ſtable, and there kept two days. For, however able a 
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good ſtallion may be of covering every day during the Hurt 


Before the ſtallion is brought to the. 


H O R 


three months, it is much better to let him he led to x 
mare only every other day: his produce will be greater, 
and he himſelf leſs exhauſted. During the firſt ſeven 
days, let four different mares be ſucceſſively brought to 
him; and the ninth day let the firſt be again brooght, 
and fo ſucceſſively while they continue in heat: but as 
ſoon as the heat of any one is over, a freſh mare is to 
be put in her place, and covered in her turn every nine 
days; and as ſeveral retain even at the firſt, ſecond, or 
third time, it is computed that a ſtallion, by ſuch ma- 


nagement, may, during the three months, cover 15 or 


18 mares, and beget 10 or 12 colts.” "Theſe animals 
have a very large quantity of the ſeminal lymph; ſo 
that a conſiderable portion of it is ſhed during the 
emiſſion. In the mares likewiſe is am emiſſion, or ra- 
ther diſtillation of the ſeminai lymph, during the whole 
time they are horſing; ejecting a viſcid whitiſh lymph, 
called the heats, which ceaſe on conception. This 
ichor the Greeks called hippomanes ; and pretended 
that philtres might be made of it, one remarkable ef. 
fect of which was, to render a horſe frantic with luſt. 
This hippomanes is very different from that found in 
the ſecundines of the foal, which Mr Daubenton fir(t 
diſcovered, and has ſo accurately defcribed its nature, 
origin, and ſituation. The ejection of this liquor is 
the moſt certain ſign of the mare's heat; but it is alſo 
known by the inflation of the lower part of the vulva, 
by her frequent neighings, and attempts to get to the 
horſes, After being covered, nothing more is requi- 
ſite than to lead her away to the field. The firſt foal 
of a mare is never ſo ſtrongly formed as the ſucceed- 
ing; ſo that care ſhould be taken to procure for her, 
the firſt time, a larger ſtallion, that the defect of the 
growth may be compenſated by the largeneſs of the 
ſize. Particular regard ſhould alſo be had to the dif- 
ference or congruity of the faſhion of the ſtallion and 
the mare, in order to correct the faults of the one by 
the perfections of the other: eſpecially never to make 


any diſproportionate copulations, as of a ſmall horſe 


with a large mare, or a large horſe with a (mall 
mare; as the produce of ſuch copulation would be 
ſmall, or badly proportioned. It is by gradations that 
we muſt endeavour to arrive at natural beauty : for 
inſtance, to give to a mare a little too clumſy, a well- 
made horſe and finely ſhaped; to a ſmall mare, a horſe 
a little higher; to a mare which is faulty in her fore- 
band, a horſe with an elegant head and noble cheſt, 
&C, 

It has been obſerved, that horſes fed in dry and light 
grounds, produce temperate, ſwift, and vigorous foals, 
with muſcular legs and a hard hoof; while the fame 
bred in marſhes and moiſt paſtures have produced 
foals with a large heavy head, a thick carcals, clumſy 
legs, bad hoofs, and broad feet. Theſe differences pro- 
ceed from the air and food, which is eafily underltood; 
but what is more difficult to be accounted for, and ſtill 
more eſſential than what we have hitherto obſerved, is, 
to be continually crofling the breed to prevent a dege- 
neracy. 

In coupling of horſes, the colour and ſize ſhould be 
ſuited to each other, the ſhape contraſted, and the bre 
croſſed by an oppoſition of climates : but horſes an 
mares foaled in the ſame ſtud ſhould never be joined. 


Theſe are eſſential articles; but there are others which 
ſhould 
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ſhould by no means be neglected: as that no ſhort - 


— docked mares be ſuffered in a ſtud, becauſe from their 


being unable to keep off the flies, they are much more 
tormented by them than others which have a long ſweep- 
ing tail; and their continual agitations from the ſtings 
of theſe inſets, occaſions a diminution in the quantity 
of their milk, and has a great influence on the conſtitu- 
tion and ſize of the colt, which will be vigorous in pro- 
ortion as its dam 1s a good nurſe. Care muſt alſo be 
taken, that the ſtud mares be ſuch as have been always 
brought up in paſtures, and never over- worked. Mares 
which have always been brought up in the ftable on 
dry food, and afterwards turned to graſs, do not breed 
at firſt; ſome time is required for accuſtoming them to 
this new al:ment. 

Thovgh the uſual ſeaſon for the heat of mares be 
from the beginning of April to the end of June, yet 
it is not uncommon to find ſome among a large num- 
ber, that are in heat before that time: but it is ad- 
viable to let this heat paſs over without giving them 
to the ſtallion, becauſe they would foal in winter; and 
the colts, beſides the inclemency of the ſeaſon, would 
have bad milk for their nouriſhment. Again, if 
the mares are not in heat till after the end of June, 
they ſhould not be covered that ſeaſon; becauſe the colts 
being foaled in ſummer, have not time for acquiring 
ſtrength ſufficient to repel the injuries of the following 
winter. . 

Many, inſtead of bringing the ſtallion to the mare, 
turn him looſe into the cloſe, where all the mares are 
brought together; and there leave him to chooſe ſuch 
as will ſtand to him. This is a very advantageous me- 
thod for the mares: they will always take horſe more 
certainly than in the other; but the ſtallion, in fix 
weeks, will do himſelf more damage than in ſeveral 
years by moderate exerciſe, conducted in the manner 
we have already mentioned. $$) 

When the mares are pregnant, and their belly be- 
gins to ſwell, they muſt be ſeparated from thoſe that 
are not, leſt they hurt them. They uſually go 11 months 
and ſome days; and foal ſtanding, whereas moſt other 
quadrupeds lie down. 'Thoſe that cannot foal without 


great difficulty, muſt be aſſiſted; the foal muſt be placed 
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in a proper ſituation; and ſometimes, if dead, drawn Horſe. 
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out with cords. The head of the colt uſually preſents 
itſelf firſt, as in all other animals: at its coming out of 
the matrix, it breaks the ſecundines or integuments 
that incloſe it, which is accompanied with a great flux 
of the lymph contained in them; and at the Hon time 
one or more ſolid lumps are diſcharged, formed by the 
ſediment of the inſpiſſated liquor of the allantoides. 
This lump, which the ancients called the hippomenes 0 
the colt, is ſo far from being, as they imagined, a maſs 
of fleſh adhering to the head of the colt, that it is ſe- 
parated from it by a membrane called amnics. As 
ſoon as the colt is fallen, the mare licks it, but with- 
out touching the hippomenes; which points out ano- 
ther error of the ancients, who affirmed that ſhe in- 
ſtantly devours it. | 

The general cuſtom is, to have a mare covered nine 

days after her foaling, that no time may be loſt; but 
it is certain, that the mare having, by this means, both 
her preſent and future foal] to nouriſh, her ability is 
divided, and ſhe cannot ſupply both ſo largely as ſhe 
might one only. It would therefore be better, in order 
to have excellent horſes, to let the mares be covered 
only every other year; they would laſt the longer, and 
bring foals more certainly: for, in common ſtuds, it is 
ſo far from being true that all mares which have been 
covered bring colts every year, that it is conſidered 
as a fortunate circumſtance if half or at moſt two 
thirds of them foal. 

Mares, when pregnant, will admit of copulation; 
but it is never attended with any ſuperfœtation. They 
uſually breed till they are 14 or 15 years of age; and 
the moſt vigorous till they are above 18. Stallions, 
when well managed, will engender till the age of 20, 
and even beyond; but it muſt be obſerved, that ſuch 
horſes as are ſooneſt made ſtallions, are alſo the ſooneſt 
incapable of generation: thus the large horſes, which 
acquire ſtreagth ſooner than the ſlender, and are there- 
fore often uſed as ſtallions as ſoon as they are four 
years old, are incapable of generation before they are 
ſixteen. 

Gelding of Hogsts, See GELDING, 

Rearing of Horsts. See Corr. 
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Or, The Art of Riding, and of Training and Managing Hoxsts. 


Sacr. I. The method of preparing horſes to be 


mounted. 


J Hoven all horſes are generally bought at an age 
when they have already been backed, they ſhould 
be begun and prepared for the rider-with the ſame care, 
gentleneſs and caution, as if they had never been handled 
or backed, in order to prevent accidents, which might 
elle ariſe from ſkittiſhneſs or other cauſes : and as it 18 
proper that they ſhould be taught the figure of the 
ground they are to go upon when they are at firſt 
mounted, they ſhould be previouſly trotted in a /orge 
vn circles, without any one upon them, 
„e manner of doing this is as follows: Put an eaſy 
een upon the horſe's noſe, and make him go for- 
ards round you, ſtanding quiet and holding the 
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longe ; and let another man, if you find it neceſciry, 


follow him with a whip. All this mult be done very 1 
guys and but a little at a time: for more horſcs are DircGizns, 


poiled by overmuch work, than by any other treat- 
ment whatever ; and that by very contrary effects ; 
for ſometimes. it drives them into vice, madneſs, and 
deſpair, and often ftupities and totally diſpirits them. 
The firſt obedience required in a horſe is going for- 
wards : till he perform this duty freely, never even 
think of making him rein back, which would inevi- 
tably make him reſtive : as ſoon as he goes forwards 
readily, ſtop and careſs him. You mult remember in 
this, and likewiſe in every other exerciſe, to uſe him 
to go equally well to the right and left; and when he 
obeys, careſs him and diſmiſs him immediately. If a 
horſe, that is very young, takes fright and ſtands Rs 
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Breaking of lead on another horſe before him, which probably will The firſt time a man is put on horſeback, it ought Of . 
Horſes. induce him inſtantly to follow. Put a ſnaffle in his to be upon a very gentle one. He never ſhould be ther 
mouth; and when he goes freely, ſaddle him, girting made to trot, till he is quite eaſy in the walk ; nor — 


Sec, II 
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him at firſt very looſe. Let the cord, which you 


hold, be long and looſe ; but not ſo much fo as to 


endanger the horſe's entangling his legs in it. It muſt 
be obſerved, that ſmall e An in the beginning, would 
conſtrain the horſe too much, and put him upon de- 
fending himſelf. No bend mult be required at firſt : 
never fuer him to gallop falſe ; but whenever he at- 
tempts it, ſtop him without delay, and then ſet him 
off afreſh. If he gallops of his own accord, and true, 
permit him to continue it; but if he does it not volun- 
tarily, do not demand it of him at firſt. Should he 
fly and jump, ſhake the cord gently upon his noſe 
without jerking it, and he will fall into his trot again. 
If he ſtands (till, plunges or rears, let the man who 
holds the whip make a noiſe with it; but never touch 
him, till it be abſolutely neceſſary to make him go on. 
Whcn you change bands, ſtop and careſs him, and en- 
tice him by fair means to come up to you : for by pre- 
ſenting yourſelf, as ſome do, on a ſudden before hor- 
ſes, and frightening them to the other ſide, you run 
a great riſk of giving them a ſhyneſs. If he keeps his 
head too low, ſhake the cave/on to make him raiſe it; 
and in whatever the horſe does, whether he walks, 
trots, or gallops, let it be a conſtant rule, that the 
motion be determined and really ſuch as is intended, 
without the leaſt ſhuffling, pacing, or any other irre- 
gular gait. 


Skcr. Il. The method of placing the rider and 
rendering him firm on horſeback, with ſome oc- 
caſional inſtructions for riders and the horſes. 


Ir is neceſſary that the greateſt attention, and the 
ſame gentleneſs that is led in teaching the horſes, 
be obſerved likewiſe in teaching the rider, eſpecially 
at the beginning. Every method and art muſt be 
practiſed to create and preſerve, both in man and 
horſe, all poſſible feeling and ſenſibility; contrary to 
theuſage of moſt riding-maſters, whoſeem induſtriouſly 
to labour at aboliſhing theſe principles both in one 
and the other. As ſo many eflential points depend 
upon the manner in which a man is at firit placed on 
horſeback, it ought to be conſidered and attended to 
with the ſtricteſt care and exactneſs. 

The abſurdity of putting a man, who perhaps has 
never before been upon a horſe, on a rough trottin 
horſe, on which he is obliged to ſtick with all the 
force of his arms and legs, is too obvious to need men- 
tioning. This rough work, all at once, 1s plainly as 
detrimental at firlt, as it is excellent afterwards in pro- 
per time. No man can be either well or firmly ſeated 
on horſcback, unleſs he be maſter of the balance of 
his body, quite unconſtrained, with a full poſſeſſion 
of himſelf, and at his eaſe : none of which requiſites 
can he enjoy, if his attention be otherwiſe engaged ; 
as it mult wholely be in a raw, unſuppled, and un- 

prepared lad, who is put at once upon a rough horſe: 
in ſuch a diſtreſsful ſtate, he is forced to keep himſelf 
on at any rate, by holding to the bridle (at the ex- 
pence of the ſenſibility both of his own hand and the 
horſe's mouth}, and by clinging with his legs, in 
danger of his life, and to the certain depravation of a 
right feeling in the horſe. 


gallop, till he is able to trot properly. The ſam 

be obſerved in regard to 33 hes ſhould — 
made to trot till they are obedient, and their mouths 
are well formed on a walk ; nor be made to gally 
till the ſame be effected on a trot. When he is = 
rived at ſuch a degree of firmneſs in his ſeat, the more 
he trots, and the more he rides rough horſes, the bet. 
ter. This is not only the beft method, but alſo the 
eaſieſt and the ſhorteſt: by it a man is ſoon made ſuffi- 
ciently an horſeman for a ſoldier: but by the other 
deteſtable methods that are commonly uſed, a man 
inſtead of improving, contracts all ſorts of bad habits. 
and rides worſe and worſe every day; the horſe 00 
becomes daily more and more unfit for uſe. In pro- 
ceeding according to the manner propoſed, a man is 
rendered firm and eaſy upon the horſe, both his own 
and the horſe's ſenſibility is preſerved, and each ia a 
ſituation fit to receive and practiſe all leſſons effec- 
tually. q 

: Ang the various methods that are uſed of pla- 
ing people on horſeback, few are direQed by reaſon, 
Before you let the man mount, teach him to know, 
and always to examine, if the curb be well placed, 
(that is, when the horſe has a bit in his mouth, which 
at firſt he ſhould not; but only a ſnaffle, till the rider 
is firm in his ſeat, and the horſe alſo ſomewhat taught); 
likewiſe to know if the noſe-band be properly tight; the 
throat-band looſiſi; and the mouth-piece neither too 
high nor too low in the horſe's mouth, but rightly 
put ſo as not to wrinkle the ſkin nor to hang lax ; 
the girts drawn moderately, but not too tight ; and 
the crupper and the breatt-plate properly adjuſted, 
A. very good and careful hand may venture on a bit at 
firſt, and ſucceed with it full as well as by beginning 
with a ſnaffle alone : on colts, indeed, it 1s better, in 
all ſchools whatſoever, to avoid any preſſure on the 
bars juſt at firſt, which a curb, though ever ſo deli- 
cately uſed, muſt in ſome degree occaſion, When 
the bridle, exc. have been well looked to, let the man 
approach the horſe gently near the ſhoulder; then 
taking the reins and an handful of the mane in his left 
hand, let him put his foot ſoftly in the left ſtirrup, by 
pulling it towards him, left he touch the horſe with 
his toe; then raiſing himſelf up, let him reſt a moment 
on it with his body upright, but not ſtiff; and after that, 
paſſing his right leg clear over the ſaddle without rub- 
bing againſt any thing, let him ſeat himſelf gently 
down. He mult be cautious not to take the reins too 
ſhort, for fearof making the horſerear, run, or fall back, 
or throw up his head; but let him hold them of an 
equal length, neither tight nor ſlack, and with the little 
finger betwixt them. It is fit that horſes ſhould be 
accuſtomed to ſtand ſtill to be mounted, and not to {tir 
till the rider pleaſes. All ſoldiers ſhould be inſtrue- 
ted to mount and diſmount equally well on both files, 
which may be of great uſe in times of hurry and 
confuſion, Then place the man in his ſaddle, with 
his body rather back, and his head held up with caſe, 
without ſtiffneſs ; . ſeated neither forwards, nor ver} 
backwards; with the breaft puſhed out a little, and 
the lower part of the body likewiſe a little forwards 


the thighs and legs turned in without eee 


gect. II. 


By this poſition, the natural weight of the 


the legs are in readineſs to act when called upon: 
they muſt hang down eaſy and naturally; and be fo 
placed, as not to be wriggling about, touching and 
tickling the horſe's ſides, but always near them in caſe 
they ſhould be wanted, as well as the heels. 

The body muſt be carefully kept eaſy and firm, and 
without any rocking when in motion; which is a 
bad habit very eaſily contracted, eſpecially in gallop- 
ing. The left elbow mult be gently leant againſt the 
body, a little forwards : unleſs it be fo reſted, the 
hand cannot be ſteady, but will always be checking, 
and conſequently have pernicious effects on the horſe's 
mouth. And the hand ought to be of equal height 
with the elbow; if it were lower, it would conſtrain 
and confine the motion of the horſe's ſhoulders : but, 
as the mouths of horſes are different, the place of the 
hand alſo muſt occaſionally differ: a leaning, low, 
heavy fore-hand requires a high hand ; and a horſe 
that pokes out his noſe, a low one. The right-hand 
arm muſt be placed in ſymmetry with the left ; only 
let the right hand be a little forwarder or back warder, 
higher or lower, as occaſions may require, in order 
that both hands may be free : both arms muſt be a 
little bent at the elbow, to prevent ſtiffneſs. 

A ſoldier's right hand ſhould be kept unemployed 
in riding; it carries the ſword, which is a ſufficient 
buſineſs for it. 

There remains one farther obſervation, that ought 
not to be omitted, about the hand, that it muſt be 
kept clear of the body ; 1. e. about two inches and a 
half forwards from it, with the nails turned oppoſite 
to the belly, and the wriſt a little rounded with eaſe; 
a poſition not leſs graceful than ready for ſlackening, 
tightening, and moving the reins from one fide to the 
other, as may be found neceſſary. 

When the men are well placed, the more rough 
trotting they have without ſtirrups, the better; but 
with a ſtrict care always, that their poſition be pre- 
ſerved very exactly. In all caſes, great care muſt be 
taken to hinder their clinging with their legs : in ſhort, 
no ſticking by hands or legs is ever to be allowed of 
at any time. If the motion of the horſe be too rough, 
Jacken it, till the rider grows by degrees more firm: 
and when he is quite firm and eaſy on his horſe in 
every kind of motion, ſtirrups may be given him; but 
he mult never leave off trotting often without any. 

The ftirrups muſt be neither ſhort nor long; but of 
ſuch a length, that when the rider, being well placed, 
puts his feet into them, (about one third of the length 
of cach foot from the paint of it,) the points may be 
between two.and three inches higher than the heels. 

he rider muſt not bear upon his ſtirrups, but only 
let the natural weight of his legs reſt on them: For 
if he bear upon them, he would be raiſed above and 
out of his ſaddle z which ſhould never be, except in 
charging ſword in hand, with the body inclined for- 
wards at the very inſtant of attacking. Spurs may 

© given, as ſoon as the rider is grown familiar with 
ens og or even long before, if his legs are well 

ced. 
: A band ſhould always be firm, but delicate: a 
acre's mouth ſhould never be ſurpriſed by any ſudden 
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qf placing and the feet in a ſtraight line, neither turned 1n nor 
he rider. gut. | 
— thighs has a proper and ſufficient preſſure of itſelf, and 


tranſition of it, either from ſlack to tight, or from 
tight to ſlack. Every thing in horſemanſhip muſt be 


effected by degrees, but at the ſame time with ſpirit and horſe. 


and reſolution. That hand which, by giving and 
taking properly, gains 1ts point with the lealt force, 
15 the beſt; and the horſe's mouth, under this ſame 
hand's directions, will alſo conſequently be the beſt, 
ſuppofing equal advantages in both from nature. This 

principle of gentleneſs ſhould be obſerved upon all occa- 
fions in every branch of horſemanſhip. Sometimes the 
right hand may be neceſſary, upon ſome troubleſome 
horſes, to aſſiſt the left: but the ſeldomer this is done, 
the better ; eſpecially in a ſoldier, who has a ſword 
to carry, and to make uſe of. 

The ſnafle muſt on all occafions be uppermoſt ; 
that is to ſay, the reins of it muſt be above thoſe of 
the bridle, whether the ſnaffle or the bit be uſed ſe- 
parately, or whether they be both uſed together. 
When the rider knows enough, and the horſe is ſuffi- 
ciently prepared and ſettled to begin any work to- 
wards ſuppling, one rein mult be ſhortened according 
to the fide worked to; but it mult never be ſo — 
ſhortened, as to make the whole ſtrength reſt on that 
rein alone: for, not to mention that the work would 
be falſe and bad, one fide of the horſe's mouth would 
by that means be always deadened ; whereas, on the 
contrary, it ſhould always be kept freſh by its own 
play, and by the help of the oppoſite rein's acting 
delicately in a ſomewhat ſmaller degree of tenſion 
the joint effect of which produces in a horſe's mouth 
the proper, gentle, and eaſy degree of hui or bear- 
ing. 

1 coward and a madman make alike bad riders, 
and are both alike diſcovered and confounded by the 
ſuperior ſenſe of the creature they are mounted upon, 
who is equally ſpoilt by both, though in very different 
ways. The coward, by ſuffering the animal to have 
bis own way, not only confirms lim in his bad habits, 
but creates new ones in him: and the madman, by 
falſe and violent motions and corrections, drives the 
horſe, through deſpair, into every bad and vicious trick 
that rage can ſuggeſt. 

It is very requiſite in horſemanſhip, that the hand 
and legs ſhould act in correſpondence with each other 
in every thing; the latter always ſubſervient and aſ- 
ſiſtant to the former. Upon circles, in walking, trot- 
ting, or galloping, the outward leg is the only one to 
be uſed, and that only for a moment at a time, in order 
to ſet off the horſe true, or put him right if he be falſe ; 
and as ſoon as that is done, it muſt be taken away 
again immediately: but if the horſe be lazy, or other- 
wiſe retains himſelf, both legs muſt be uſed, and preſſed 
to his fides at the ſame time together. The leſs the 
legs are uſed in general, the better. Very delicate 
good riders, with horſes they have dreſſed themſelves, 
will ſcarcely ever want their help. By the term out- 
ward is underſtood the fide which is more remote from 
the centre; and by inward is meant the fide next to 
the centre. In reining back, the rider ſhould be care- 
ful not to uſe bis legs, unleſs the horſe backeth on his 
ſhoulders ; in which caſe they muſt be both applied 
gently at the ſame time, and correſpond with the hand. 
If the horſe refuſe to back at all, the rider's legs muſt 
be gently approached, till the horſe lifts up a leg, as 
if to go forwards; at which time, when that leg is 
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Tuſtructions the air, the rein of the ſame ſide with that leg which very low. With ſuch horſes, raiſe your right hand Of pol 


—— is lifted up, will eaſily bring that ſame leg backwards, with the bridoon in it, and play at the ſame time with bort 
50 man 


and horſe. 


and accordingly oblige the horſe to back; but if the 
horſe offers to rear, the legs muit be inftantly removed 


away. The inward rein mult be tighter on circles, ſo 


that the horſe may bend and look inwards ; and the out- 
ward one croſſed over a little towards it; and both held 
in the left hand. 

Let the man and horſe begin on very ſlow motions, 
that they may have time to underſtand and-refle& on 
what is taught them; and in proportion as the effects 
of the rcins are better comprehended, and the manner 
of working becomes more familiar, the quickneſs of 
motion muſt be increaſed. Every rider muſt learn to 
feel, without the help of the eye, when a horſe goes 
falſe, and remedy the fault accordingly : this is an in- 
telligence, which nothing but practice, application, and 
attention, can give, in the beginning on flow motions. 
A horſe may not only gallop falſe, but alſo trot and 
walk falſe. If a horſe gallops falſe, that is to ſay, if 
going to the right he 1 with the left leg, or if 
going to the left he leads with the right; or in caſe 
he is diſunited, i. e. if he leads with the oppoſite leg 
behind to that which he leads with before; ſtop him 
immediately, and put him off again properly. The me- 
thod of effecting this, is by approaching your outward 
leg, and putting your hand outwards; ſtill keeping 
the inward rein the ſhorter, and the horſe's head in- 
wards, if poſſible: and if he ſhould ſtill reſiſt, then 
bend and pull his head outwards alſo; but replace 
it again, bent properly inwards, the moment he goes 
off true. A horſe is ſaid to be diſunited to the right, 
when going to the right, and conſequentlyleading with 
the right leg before, he leads with the left behind; 
and is ſaid to be diſunited to the left, when going to 
the left, and conſequently leading with the left leg 
before, he leads with the right behind. A horſe may 
at the ſame time be both falſe and diſunited; in cor- 
recting both which fanlts, the ſame method mult be 
uſed. He is both falſe and diſunited to the right, 
when in going to the right he leads with the left Je 
before, and the right behind; notwithſtanding that 
binder leg be with propriety more forward under his 


great diſtance from his horſe by the ſpring he muſt go 
off with: whereas, by a proper <quilibrating poſition 
of the body, and by the natural weight only of the 
thighs, he cannot but be firm and ſecure in his ſeat, 

As the men become more firm, and the horſes more 
ſupple, it is proper to make the circles leſs ; but not too 
much ſo, for fear of throwing the horſes forwards upon 
their ſhoulders, 

Some horles, when firſt the bit is put into their 
mouths, if great care be not taken, will put their heads 


the bit in the left hand, giving and taking. 

On circles, the rider muſt Jean his body inwards: 
unleſs great attention be given to make him do it, he 
will be perpetually loſing bis ſeat outwards. It js 
ſcarce poſſible for him to be diſplaced, if he leans his 
body properly inwards. 


SECT. III. The method of ſuppling horſes wit), 
men upon them, by the EPAULE en dedans, Oc. 
with and without a longe, on circles and on 
ftraight lines. | 


Wutrn a horſe is well prepared and ſettled in all 
his motions, and the rider firm, it will be proper then 
to proceed on towards a farther ſuppling and teaching 
of both. s 

In ſetting out upon this new work, begin by bring. 
ing the horſe's head a little more inwards than before, 
pulling the inward rein gently to you by degrees, 
When this is done, try to gain a little on the ſhoul- 
ders, by keeping the "inward rein the ſhorter, as be- 
fore, and the outward one croſſed over towards the 
inward one. The intention of theſe operations is 
this: The inward rein ſerves to bring in the head, aud 
Peg the bend; whilſt the outward one, that is a 
ittle eroſſed, tends to make that bend perpendicular, 
and as it ſhouid be, that is to ſay, to reduce the noſe 
and the forehead to be in a perpendicular line with 
each other: it alſo ſerves, if put forwards, as well as 
alſo croſſed, to put the horſe forwards, if found neceſ- 
ſary; which is often requifite, many horſes being apt 
in this and other works rather to loſe their ground 
backwards than otherwiſe, when they ſhould rather 
advance: if the noſe were drawn in towards the breaſt 
beyond the perpendicular, it would confine the motion 
of the ſhoulders, and have other bad effects. All other 
bends, beſides what are above ſpecified, are falſe. The 
outward rein, being croſſed, not in a forward ſenſe, 
but rather a little backwards, ſerves alſo to prevent 
the outward ſhoulder from getting too forwards, aud 
makes it approach the inward one; which facilitates 
the inward leg's croſſing over the outward one, which 


becauſe in this caſe, a very great part of the horſe's 
weight reſting then upon that leg, would render ſuch 
an attempt not only fruitleſs, but alſo prejudicial to 
the ſenſibility of the mouth, and probably oblige him 
to defend himſelf ; and moreover, it would put the 


horſe under a neceſſity of ſtraddling before, and alſo of 


leading with the wrong leg, without being productive 
of any ſuppling motion whatſoever. 
When the horſe is thus far familiarly accuſtomed 0 


what you have required of him, then proceed to * 


| 

belly than the left, becauſe the horſe is working to the is the motion that ſo admirably ſupples the ſhoulders. 
right: And he is falſe and diſunited to the left, when Care muſt be taken, that the inward leg paſs over the 
in going to the leſt he leads with the right leg before, outward one, without touching it; this inward leg's 
and the left behind ; 3 as above, that croſſing over muſt be helped alſo by the inward rein, 
hinder leg be with propriety more forward under his which you muſt croſs towards and over the outward 
belly than the right, becauſe the horſe is working to rein every time the outward leg comes to the ground, ˖ 
the left. in order to lift and help the inward leg over it: at h 
In teaching men a right ſeat on horſeback, the any other time, but juſt when the outward leg comes . 

. greateſt attention mult be given to prevent ſtiffneſs, to the ground, it would be wrong to croſs the inward | 
and fticking by force in any manner upon any occa- rein, or to attempt to lift up the inward leg by it; tc 
ſion: ſtiffneſs diſgraces every right work; and ſtickx- nay, it would be demanding an abſolute impoſſibility, ſh 
ing ſerves only to throw a man (when diſplaced) a and lugging about the reins and horſe to no purpoſe: ln 
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tions by degrees the ſame eroſſing in his hinder legs. By his works kept, to a proper degree, upon his haunches, Of head to 
be wen biogios in the fore-legs more, you will of courſe en- with his hinder legs well placed under him; whereby e wall, 


ll, 


(uppli 
horſes, 


, the better. look any way befides the way they are going. But all [ 
; At firſt, the figures worked upon muſt be great, horſes whatever, as likewiſe all men, who are deſigned i 
. and afterwards made leſs by degrees, according to the for the teaching others, muſt 25 thoroughly and per- 9 
5 improvement which the man and horſe make; and the fectly through this excellent leſſon, under the directions if 
4 cadenced pace alſo, which they work in, muſt be ac- of intelligent inſtructors, and often practiſe it too af- iq 
x cordingly augmented. The changes from one fide to terwards; and, when that is done, proceed to and be | 
d the other, muſt be in a bold determined trot, and at finiſhed by the leſſons of head and tail to the wall. 1 
r firſt quite ſtraight forwards, without demanding any 'q 
: hde-motion on two piftes, which is very neceſſary to gr op, IV. Of the head to the wall, and of the 1 
require afterwards when the horſe is ſufficiently | croup to the wall. 1 
oi ſuppled. By two piles is meant, when the fore-parts | 
ne and hinder parts do not follow but deſcribes two dif- Tuts leſſon fhould be practiſed immediately after 1 
ey ferent lines, that of the epaule en d:dans, in order to place the horſe [ 
nt In the beginning, a longe is uſeful on circles, and properly the way he goes, &c. The difference between 
nd alſo on ſtraight lines, to help both the rider and the the head to the wall, and the croup to the wall, con- i 
tes borſe; but afterwards, when they are grown more in- ſiſts in this: in the former, the fore - parts are more re- i} 
ch tellizent, they ſhould go alone. At the end of the mote from the centre, and go over more ground; in | 
It lefſon, rein back; then put the horſe, by a little at a the latter, the hinder-parts are more remote from the | 
the time, forwards, by approaching both legs gently to centre, and conſequently go over more ground: in both, | 
8 his fides, and playing with the bridle: if he rears, puſh as likewiſe in all other leſſons, the ſhoulders muſt go i 
ein, him out immediately into a full trot. Shaking the ca- firſt, In riding-houfes, the head to the wall is the ca- 
ard v-/on on the horſe's noſe, and alſo putting one's ſelf fier leſſon of the two at firſt, the line to be worked up- 
nd, before him and rather near to him, will generally make on being marked by the wall, not far from his head. 
; at him back, though he otherwiſe refuſe to do it : and The motion of the legs to the right, is the ſame as 
mes moreover a ſlight uſe and approaching of the rider's that of the epaule en dedarns to the left, and fo vice verſa; } 
rard legs, will ſometimes be neceſſary in backing, in order but the head is always bent and turned differently: in \ 
417 % prevent the horſe from doing it too much upon his the epaule en dedans, the horſe looks the contrary way 
It» houlders; but the preſſure of the legs ought to be very to that which he goes; in this, he looks the way he is 1 
ole: ſwall. and taken quite away the moment that he puts going. | | 
rle's 1m[elf enough upon his haunches. If the horſe does In the beginning, very little bend muſt be required; | 
ſuch rot back upon a {traight line properly, the rider muſt too much at once would aſtoniſh the horſe, and make | 
al to wa be permitted to have recourſe immediately to his him defend himfelf: it is to be augmented by degrees. 1 
him g, and ſo diſtort himſelf by it; but firſt try, if croſſing If the horſe abſolutely refuſes to obey, it is a fign that q 
t o over his hand and reins to which ever fide may be ne- either he or his rider has not been ſufficiently prepared I 
Io 0 ary, will not be alone ſufficient z which moſt fre- by previous leſſons. It may happen, that weakneſs or l 
uctive quently it will; if not, then employ the leg. a hurt in ſome part of the body, or ſometimes temper, | 
fler a borſe is well prepared and ſettled, and goes thongh ſeldom, may be the cauſe of the horſe's de- | 
_ * on 1 all his ſeveral paces, he ought to be in all ſending himſelf; it is the rider's buſineſs to find ont ll 
Ec RY; 


holes. gage the hinder ones in the ſame work: if they refiſt, 
| the rider muſt bring both-reins more inwards; and, if 
neceſſary, put back alſo, and approach his inward leg 
to the horſe; and if the horſe throws out his croup too 
far, the rider muſt bring both reins outwards, and, if 
abſolutely neceſſary, he muſt alſo make uſe of his out- 
ward leg, in order to replace the horſe properly: ob- 
ſerving that the croup ſhould always be conſiderably 
behind the ſhoulders, which in all actions muſt go firſt ; 
and, the moment that the horſe obeys, the rider muſt 
put his hand and leg again in their uſual poſition. 

Nothing is more ungraceful in itſelf, more detrimen- 
tal to a man's ſeat, or more deſtructive of the ſenſibi- 
lity of a horſe's ſides, than a continual wriggling un- 
ſettledneſs in a horſeman's legs, which prevents the 
horſe from ever going a moment together true, ſteady, 
or determined. 

A horſe ſhould never be turned, without firſt moving 
a ſtep forwards: and when it is doing, the rider muſt 
not lift his elbow, and diſplace himſelf; a motion only 
of the hand from the one fide to the other being ſuffi- 
cient for that purpoſe. It muſt alſo be a conſtant rule, 
never to ſuſfer a horſe to be ſtopped, mounted or diſ- 
mounted, but when he is well placed. The ſlower the 
motions are when a man or horſe is taught any thing, 


he will be always pleaſant to himſelf and his rider, will 
be light in hand, and ready to execute whatever may 
be demanded of him, with facility, vigour, and quick- 
neſs. 

The common method that is uſed, of forcing a horſe 
ſidewiſe, is a moſt glaring abſurdity, and very burtful 
to the animal in its conſequences; for inſtead of ſup- 
pling him, it obliges him to ſtiffen and defend himſelf, 
and often makes a creature, that is naturally benevo- 
lent, reſtive, frightened, and vicious. 

For horſes, who have very long and high fore-hands, 
and who poke out their noſes, a running ſnaffle is of 
excellent uſe ; but for ſuch as bore and keep their 
heads low, a common one is preferable ; though any 
horſe's head indeed may be kept up alſo with a run- 
ning one, by the rider's keeping his hands very high 
and forwards: but whenever either is uſed alone with- 
out a bridle upon horſes that carry their heads low 
and that bore, it muſt be ſawed about from one fide to 
the other. | 

This leſſon of the epaul en dedans, ſhould be taught 
to ſuch people as are likely to become uſeful in help- 
ing to teach men and to break horſes; and the more 
of ſuch that can be found, the better: none others ſhould 
ever be ſuffered upon any occaſion to Jet their horſes 
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Head to the from whence the obſtacle ariſes; and if he finds it to 
wall, cc. he from the firſt mentioned cauſe, the previous leſſons 


muſt be reſumed again for ſome time; if from the ſe- 
cond, proper remedies muſt be applied; and if from 
the laſt cauſe, when all fair means that can be tried 
have failed, proper corrections with coolneſs and judg - 
ment mult be uſed. 

In practiſing this leſſon to the right, bend the horſe 
to the right with the right rein; helping the left eg 
over the right (at the time when the right leg is jut 
come to the ground), with the left rein croſſed to- 
wards the right, and keeping the right ſhoulder back 
with the right rein towards your body, in order to 
facilitate the left leg's crofling over the right; and ſo 
likewiſe vice ver/a to the left, each rein helping the 
other by their properly mixed effeAs. In working to 
the right, the rider's left leg helps the hinder-parts on 
to the right, and his right leg ſtops them if they get 
too forwards; and ſo vice verſa to the left: but nei- 
ther ought to be uſed, till the hand being employed 
in a proper manner has failed, or finds that a greater 
force is neceſſary to bring about what is required than 
it can effect alone: for the legs ſhould not only be cor- 
reſponding with, but alſo ſubſervient to the hand; and 
all unneceſſary aids, as well as all force, ought always 
to be avoided as much as poſlible. 

In the execution of all lefſons, the equilibre of the 
rider's body is of great uſe to the horſe: it ought al - 
ways to go with and accompany every motion of the 
animal; when to the right, to the right; and when to 
the left, to the left. 

Upon all horſes, in every leſſon and action, it muft 
be obſerved, that there is no horſe but has his own 
peculiar appui or agen of bearing, and alſo a ſenſi- 
bility of mouth, as likewiſe a rate of his own, which 
it is abſolutely neceſſary for the rider to diſcover and 
make himſelf acquainted with. A bad rider always 
takes off at leaſt the delicacy of both, if not abſolutely 
deſtroys it. Ihe horſe will inform his rider when he 
has got his proper bearing in the mouth, by playing 
rial ur and ſteadily with his bit, and by the ſpray 
about his chaps. A delicate and good hand will not 
only always preſerve a light appui, or bearing, in its 
ſenſibility; but alſo of a heavy one, whether naturally 
ſo or acquired, make a light one. The lighter this 
appui can be made, the better; provided that the 
rider's hand correſponds with it; if it does not, the 
the more the horſe is properly prepared, ſo much the 
worſe. Inſtances of this inconvenience of the beſt of 
appuis, when the rider is not equally taught with the 
horſe, may be ſeen every day in ſome gentlemen, who 
try to get their horſes bitted as they call it, without 
being ſuitably prepared themſelves for riding them: 
the conſequence of which is, that they ride in danger 
of breaking their necks; till at length, after much 
hauling about, and by the joint inſenfibility and igno- 
rance of themſelves and their grooms, the poor animals 
gradually become mere ſenſeleſs unfeeling poſts; and 
thereby grow, what they call, /e/t/ed. When the 
proper appui is found, and made of courſe as light as 
_ poſſible, it muſt not be kept duly fixed without any 
variation, but be played with; otherwiſe one equally- 
continued tenſion of reins would render both the rider's 
hand and the horſe's mouth very dull. The ſlighteſt 
and frequent. giving and taking, is therefore neceſſary 


ANS H I x. 
to keep both perfect. 


Whatever pace or degree of quickneſs 


T 
0 . 
(be it ever ſo faſt, or ever ſo ſlow,) you work in, 


it muſt be ca. f 


denced ; time is as neceſſary for an horſeman as —_ 


muſician. - 
This leſſon of the head and of the tail to 
mult be taught every ſoldier: ſcarce any man 
be well —— without it. In cloſing an 
of files, it is almoſt every moment wanted. 


SECT. V. The method of making horſes fan 
fire, noiſes, alarms, * Fay ak 

In order to make horſes ſtand fire, the ſound of 
drums, and all ſorts of different noiſes, you muſt uſe 
them to it by degrees in the ſtable at ſeediog-time; 
and inſtead of being frightened at it, they will ſoon 
come to like it as a ſignal for eating. . 

With regard to ſuch horſes as are afraid of burnin 
objects, begin by keeping them ſtill at a certain di- 
ſtance from ſome lighted * careſs the horſe; and 
in proportion as his fright diminiſhes, approach gra- 
dually the burning ſtraw very gently, and increaſe the 
hze of it. By this means he will very quickly be brought 
to be ſo familiar with it, as to walk undaunted even 
through it. 

As to horſes that are apt to lie down in the water, 
if animating them, and attacking them vigorouſly, 
ſhould fail of the deſired effect, then break a ſtraw- 
bottle full of water upon their heads, and let the water 
run into their ears, which is a thing they apprehend 
very much. X 

All troop-horſes muſt be taught to ſtand quiet and 
ſtill when they are ſhot off from, to ſtop the moment 
you preſent, and not to move after firing till they are 
required to do it;; this leſſon ought elbecially to be 
obſerved in light troops: in ſhort, the horſes muſt be 
taught to be ſo cool and undifturbed, as to ſuffer the 
rider to act upon him with the fame freedom as if he 
was on foot. Patience, coolneſs, and temper, are the 
only means requiſite for accompliſhing this end. Be- 
gin by walking the horſe — , then ſtop and keep 

im from ſtirring for ſome time, ſo as to accuſtom 
him by degrees not to have the leaſt idea of moving 
without orders: if he does, then back him; and 
when you ſtop him, and he is quite ſtill, leave the reins 
quite looſe. | 

To uſe a horſe to fire-arms, firſt put a piſtol or a 
carabine in the manger with his feed ; then uſe him 
to the ſound of the 2 and the pan; after which, 
when you are upon him, ſhew the piece to him, pre- 
ſenting it forwards, ſometimes on one ſide, ſometimes 
on the other: when he is thus far reconciled, proceed 
to flaſh in the pan; after which, put a ſmall charge 
into the piece, and ſo continue avgmenting it by de- 
grees to the quantity which is commonly uſed: if he 
ſeems uneaſy, walk him forward a few fleps ſlowly; 
and then ſtop, back, and careſs him. Horles are 
often alſo diſquieted and unſteady at the claſh, and 
drawing, and returning of ſwords; all which they mv 
be familiarized to by little and little, by frequency and 
gentleneſs, 

It is very expedient for all cavalry in general, _ 
particularly for light cavalry, that their horſes ſnoul 
be very ready and expert in leaping over ditches, beige 
gates, & c. The leaps, of whatever ſort they are, _ 
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* or (mall ones; the riders muſt keep their 


— hack, raiſe their hands a little in order to help the 
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horſes are brought to in the beginning, _ to 
odies 


arts of the horſe up, and be very attentive to 
e equilibre It is beſt to begin at a low bar co- 
vered with furze, which pricking the horſe's legs, if 
he does not raiſe himſelf ſufficiently, prevents bis con- 
tracting a ſluggiſh and dangerous habit,of touching, 
as he goes over, which any thing yiedihg and not 
pricking would give him a cuſtom of doing. Let the 
ditches you fir bring horſes to be narrow; and in 
this, as in every thing elſe, let the increaſe be made by 
degrees. Accuſtom them to come up to every thing 
which they are to leap over, and to ftand coolly at it 
for ſome time; and then to raiſe themſelves gently up 
in order to form to themſelves an idea of the diſtance. 
When they leap well ſtanding, then uſe them to walk 
ently up to the leap, and to go over it without firſt 
baking at it; and after that practice is familiar to 
them, repeat the like in a gentle trot, and ſo by de- 
grees faſter and faſter, till at length it is as familiar to 
them to leap flying on a full gallop as any other way: 
all which is to be acquired with with great facility by 
calm and ſoft means, without any hurry. 

As horſes are naturally apt to be frightened at the 
ſight and ſmell of dead horſes, it is adviſable to habi- 
tuate them to walk over and leap over carcaſes of 
dead horſes: and as they are particularly terrified at 
this ſight, the greater gentleneſs ought conſequently to 
be uſed. - | 

Horſes ſhould alſo be accuſtomed to ſwim, which 
often may be necefſary upon ſervice ; and if the men 
and horſes both are not uſed to it, both may be fre- 
quently liable to periſh in the water. A very ſmall 
portion of ſtrength is ſufficient to guide a horſe, any- 
where indeed, but particularly in the water, where they 


muſt be permitted to have their beads, and be no-ways * 


conſtrained in any ſhape. 

The unreaſonable rage in Britain of cutting off all 
extremities from horſes, 13 in all caſes a very pernicious 
cuſtom. It is particularly ſo in regard to a troop-horſe's 
tail, It is almoſt incredible, how much they ſuffer at 
the picket for want of it: conſtantly fretting, and 
ſweating, kicking about and laming one another, tor- 
mented, and ſtung off their meat, miſerable, and help- 
leſs; whilſt other horſes, with their tails on, bruſh off 
all flies, are cool and at their eaſe, and mend daily 


whilft the docked ones grow every hour more and more 
out of condition. 


SECT, VI. The method of reining back, and of 
moving forwards immediately after ;—of piaf- 
ing, — S pillars, &c. 


Neven finiſh your work by reining back with hor- 
ſes that have any diſpoſition towards retaining them- 
{elves ; but always move them forwards, and a little 
upon the haunches alſo, after it, before you diſmount, 
(unleſs they retain themſelves very much indeed, in 
dene, caſe nothing at all muſt be demanded from the 
haunches). This leſſon of reining back, and piafing, 
is excellent to conclude with, and puts an horſe well 
pre properly on the haunches : It oy be done, ac- 
wh eB as horſes are more or leſs ſuppled, either go- 
45 orwards, backing, or in the ſame place : if it is 

ne well advancing, or at moſt on the ſame ſpot, it 


ne. 
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is full ſufficient for a ſoldier's horſe: For to piaſe in Of curing 
backing, is rather too much to be expected in the reſtiveneſs, 


hurry which cannot but attend ſnch numbers both of 
men and horſes as muſt be taught together in regi- 
ments. This leſſon muſt never be attempted at all, 
till horſes are very well ſuppled, and ſomewhat ac- 
cuſtomed to be put together; otherwiſe it will have 
very bad conſequences, and create reſtiveneſs. If they 
refuſe to back, and ſtand motionleſs, the rider's legs 
muſt be approached with the greateſt gentleneſs to the 
horſe's fides ; at the ſame time that the hand is acting 
on the reins to ſolicit the horſe's backing. This ſel- 
dom fails of procuring the defired effect, by raiſing 
one of the horſe's fore-legs, which being in the air, 
has no weight upon it, and is conſequently very eaſily 
brought backwards by a ſmall degree of tenſion in the 
reins. When this leſſon is well performed, it is very 
noble and uſeful, and has a pleaſing air; it is an ex- 
cellent one to begin teaching ſcholars with, 

The leſſon is particularly ſerviceable in the pillars, 
for placing ſcholars well at firſt. Very few regimental 
riding-houſes have pillars, and it is fortunate they 
have not : for though, when properly made uſe of 
with ſkill, they are one of the greateſt and beſt diſco- 
veries in horſemanſhip; they muſt be allowed to be 
very dangerous and pernicious, when they are not un- 


der the direction of a very knowing perſon. 


SECT. VII. The method of curing reftiveneſſes, 
vices, defences, ſtarting, &c. 


C. 


— — 


WHENEVER a horſe makes reſiſtance, one ought, 


before remedy or correction is thought of, to examine 
very minutely all the tackle about him, if any thing 
hurts or tickles him, whether he has any natural or 
accidental weakneſs, or in ſhort any the leaſt impedi- 
ment in any part. For want of this precaution, 


many fatal diſaſters happen: the poor dumb animal 


is frequently accuſed falſely of being reſtive and viti- 
ous; is uſed ill without reaſon ; and, being forced into 
deſpair, is in a manner obliged to act accordingly, be 
his temper and inclination ever ſo well diſpoſed. It 
is very ſeldom the cafe, that a horſe is really and by 
nature vitious; but if ſuch be found, he will deſpiſe 
all careſſes, and then chaſtiſements become neceſſary. 

Correction, according as you uſe it, throws a horſe 
into more or leſs violent action, which, if he be weak, 
he cannot ſupport: but a vitious ſtrong horſe is to be 
conſidered in a very different light, being able both 
to undergo and conſequently to profit by all leſſons; 
and is far preferable to the we ane} weak one 
upon earth. Patience and attention are never failing 
means to reclaim ſuch a horſe: in whatſoever manner 
he defends himſelf, bring him back frequently with 
gentleneſs (not however without having given him 
proper chaſtiſement if neceſſary) to the leſſon which 
he ſeems moſt averſe to. Horſes are by degrees 
made obedient, through the hope of recompenſe and 
the fear of puniſhment: how to mix theſe two motives 
judiciouſly together, is a very difficult matter; it re- 
quires much thought and practice; and not only a 
good head, but a good heart likewiſe. The cooleſt 
and beſt-natured rider will always ſucceed beſt. By 
a dexterous uſe of the incitements above mentioned, 
you will gradually bring the horſe to temper and obe- 
dience ; mere force, and want of ſkill and coolneſs, 
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| Of rearing, would only tend to confirm him in bad tricks. If he to ſtrike him behind witi« a Whip; or, if that will not Plain ng 


y harſh treatment and ignorant riders are the worlt, 
Rearing is a bad vice, and, in weak horſes eſpe- 
cially, a very dangerous one. Whilſt the horſe is up, 
the rider muſt yield his hand ; and when the horſe is 
deſcending, he mult vigorouſly determine him for- 
wards : if this be done at any other time but whilſt 
the horſe is coming down, it may add a ſpring to his 
rearing, and make him fall backwards. With a good 
hand on them, horſes ſeldom perſiſt in this vice; for 
they are themſelves naturally much afraid of falling 
backwards. If this method fails, you muſt make the 
horſe kick vp behind, by getting ſomebody on foot 


bit againſt which we are here warning. On the o- 
ther — a conltant practice of mounting 10 the 
proper manner, is all that is neceſſary to prevent à 
horſe's going on till the rider is quite adjuſted in the 
ſaddle. | N 
The next thing neceſſary therefore is, that che rider 
ſhould mount properly. The common method is 4 
ſtand near the croup, or hinder part of the horſe, * 
the bridle held very long in the right hand. By t n 
manner of holding the bridle before you mount, Y® 
are liable to be kicked ; and when you are mount 
your borſe may go on ſome time, or play what Bs 


| 22 be impatient or choleric, never ſtrike him, unleſs he effect it, by pricking him with a goad. for baq 172 bad 
| abſolutely refuſe to go forwards ; which you muſt re- Starting often proceeds from a defect in the ſight; horſemen, horſemet 
ſolutely oblige him to do, and which will be of itſelf which therefore mult be carefully looked into. What. 
a correctiog, by preventing his having time to medi- ever the horle is afraid of, bring him up to it gently ; 
tate and put in execution any defence by retaining if you careſs him every ſtep he advances, he will go 
himſelf. Reſiſtance in horſes, you muſt conſider, is quite up to it by degrees, and ſoon grow familiar with 
ſometimes a mark of ſtrength and vigour, and pro- all forts of e. Nothing but great gentleneſs can 
ceeds from ſpirits, as well as ſometimes from vice and correct this fault; for if you inflict puniſhment, the 
weakneſs, Weakneſs frequently drives horſes into apprehenſion of chattiſement becomes prevalent, and 
vitiouſneſs, when any thing wherein ſtrength is neceſ- cauſes more ſtarting than the fear of the object. If 
| fary is demanded from them; nay, it inevitably muſt: you let him go by the object, without bringiog him 
| great care therefore ſhould always be taken to diltin= up to it, you increaſe the fault, and confirm him in 
| guiſh from which of theſe two cauſes any remedy or his fear : the conſequence of which is, he takes his 
| puniſhment is thought of. It may ſometimes be a rider perhaps a quite contrary way from what he was 
| bad fign when horſes do not at all defend themſelves, going, becomes his maſter, and puts himſelf and the 
| and proceed from a ſluggiſh diſpoſition, a want of perſon upon him every moment in great danger. 
| ſpirit and of a proper ſenſibility. Whenever one is With ſuch horſes as are to a very great degree 
| ſo fortunate as to meet with a horſe of juſt the right fearful of any objects, make a quiet horſe, by going 
| ſpirit, activity, delicacy of feeling, with ſtrength and before them, gradually entice them to approach neater 
good nature, he cannot be cheriſhed too much; for and nearer. to the thing they are afraid of. If the 
ſuch a one is a rare and ineftimable jewel, and, if proper- horſe, thus alarmed, be undiſcipled and headſtrong, 
ly treated, will in a manner do every thing of himſelf. he will probably run away with his rider; and if fo, 
Horſes are oftener ſpoilt by having too much done to his head mutt be kept up high, and the ſnaffle ſawed 
them, and by attempts to dreſs them in too great an backwards and furwards from right to left, taking up 
hurry, than by any other treatment. and yielding the reins of it, as alſo the reins ot the 
If after a horſe has been well ſuppled, and there bit : but this latter mult not be ſawed backwards and 
are no impediments, either natural or accidental, if forwards like the ſnaffle, but only taken up and 
he ſtill perſiſts to defend himſelf, chaſtiſements then yielded properly. No man ever yet did, or ever will, 
become neceſſary : but whenever this is the caſe, they ſtop a horſe, or = any one point over him, by main 
muſt not be frequent, but always firm, though always force, or by pulling a dead weight againſt him. 
as little violent as poſſible; for they are both dange- 
rous and very prejudicial when frequently or ſlightly SECT, VIII. Rules for Bad Horſemen. | 
played with, and ſtill more ſo when uſed too vio- In the firſt place, every horſe ſhould be accuſtom- Tn! | 
| lently. ed to ſtand ſtill when he is mounted. One would i- Ne, a 
It is impoſſible, in general, to be too eircumſpect magine this might be readily granted; yet we ſee how l 
ia leſſons of all kinds, in aids, chaſtiſements, or ea - much the contrary is practiſed. When a gentleman 
reſſes. Some have quicker parts, and more cunning, mounts at a livery- ſtable, the groom takes the horſe 7 
than others. Many will imperceptibly gain a ule by the bit, which he bends tight round his under jaw: 
every day on their rider. Various, in ſhort, are their the horſe ſtriving to go on, is forced back; advancing ] 
diſpoſitions and capacities. It is the rider's buſineſs again, he frets, as he is again ſtopped ſhort, and hurt : 
to find out their different qualities, and to make them by the manner of holding him. The rider, in the | 
ſenſible how much he loves them, and defires to be mean time, mounting without the bridle, or at leaſt y 
loved by them; but at the ſame time that he does holding it but ſlightly, is helped to it by the groom, 0 
not fear them, and will be maſter. who being thoroughly employed by the horſe's flut- v 
Plunging is a very common defence among reſtive tering, has at the fame time both bridle and ſtirrup to r 
and vitious horſes: if they do it in the fame place, or give. This confuſion would be prevented, if every 7 
backing, they muſt, by the rider's legs and ſpurs horſe was taught to ſtand ſtill when he is mounted. b 
firmly applied, be obliged to go forwards, and their Forbid your groom therefore, when he rides your h 
heads kept up high But if they do it flying for- horſe to water, to throw himſelf over him from a I 
wards, keep them back, and ride them gently and horſe-block, and kick him with his leg, even before at 
very ſlow for a good while together. Of all bad tem- he is fairly upon him. This wrong manner of mount- 70 
= and qualities in horſes, thoſe which are occahoned ing, is what chiefly teaches your horſe the vitious ha- | 
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les bols he pleaſes, before the rein is ſhort enough in 
, * ry _ . to prevent him. It is common likewiſe, 


„cen. for an awkward rider, as ſoon as his foot is in the 


—_——_ ſtirrup, to throw himſelf with all his force to gain his 


ſeat ; which he cannot do, till he hath firſt overbalan- 
ced himſelf on one fide or the other: he will then 
wriggle into it by degrees. The way to mount with 
eaſe and ſafety is, to ſtand rather before than behind 
the ſtirrup. In this poſture take the bridle ſhort, and 
the mane together in your left hand, helping yourſelf 
to the llirrup with your right, ſo that your toe may 
not touch the horſe in mounting. When your left 
foot is in the ſtirrup, move on your right, till you face 
the fide of the horſe, looking acroſs over the ſaddle. 


the ſaddle; and with that and your kft, which holds 


foot. Remain thus a mere inftant on your ſtirrup, 
only ſo as to divide the action into two motions. 
While you are in this poſture, you have a ſure hold 
with both hands, and are at liberty, either to get ſafe- 
ly down, or to throw your leg over and gain your 
ſeat, By this deliberate motion, likewiſe, you avoid, 
what every good horſeman would endeavour to avoid, 
putting your horſe into a flutter, 
When you diſmount, hold the bridle and mane to- 
gether in your left hand, as when you mounted; put 
your right hand on the pommel of the ſaddle, to raiſe 
yourſelf; throw your leg back over the horſe, graſp 
the hinder part of the ſaddle with your right hand, 
remain a moment on your flirrup, and in every reſpe& 
diſmount as you mounted; only what was your firſt 
motion when you mounted, becomes the laſt in diſ- 
mounting. Remember not to bend your right knee 
— — leſt your ſpur ſhould rub againſt the 
orſe. 5 

It may be next recommended to hold your bridle at 
a convenient length. Sit ſquare, and let not the pur- 
chaſe of the bridle pull forward your ſhoulder ; but 
keep your body ever, as it would be if each hand held 
arein, Hold your reins with the whole graſp of your 
hand, dividing them with your little finger. Let 
your hand be perpendicular; your thumb will then be 
uppermoſt, and placed on the bridle. Bend your 
wriſt a little outward ; and when you pull the bridle, 
raiſe your hand toward your breaſt, and the lower 
part of the palm rather more than the upper. Let the 
bridle be at ſuch a length in your hand, as, if the 
horſe ſhould ſtumble, you may be able to raiſe his 
head, and ſupport it by the ſtrength of your arms, 
and the weight of your body thrown backward. If 
you hold the rein too long, you are ſubject to fall, 
backward, as your horſe riſes. 
If, knowing your horſe perfectly well, you think a 
tipht rein unneceſſary, advance your arm a little (but 
not your ſhoulder) towards the horſe's. head, and keep 
your uſual length of rein. By this means, you have 
a check upon your ho:ſe, while you indulge him. 

If you ride with a curb, make it a rule to hook. 
on the chain yourſelf; the moſt quiet horſe may brin 
his rider into danger, ſhould the curb hurt him. If, 


in fixin 
the lin 


wigngs turning. Put on the chain looſe enough to 
ang down oa the horſe's under lip, ſo that it may not 


Then with your right hand graſp the hinder part of 


the mane and bridle, lift yourſelf upright on your left. 


g the curb, you turn the chain to the right,. 
ks will unfold themſelves, and then oppole a 
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riſe and preſs his jaw, till the reins of the bridle are "ow m 


moderately pulled. | 

If your horſe has been uſed to ſtand ſtill when he is 
mounted, there will be no occaſion for a groom to bold 
him: but if he does, ſuffer bim not to touch the reins, 
but that part of the bridle which comes down the 
cheek of the horſe, He cannot then interfere with 
the management of the reins, which belongs to the 
rider only; and holding a horſe by the curb (which ia 
ever painful to him) is evidently improper when he is 
to ſtand ſtill. 

Another thing to be remembered is, not to ride 
with your arms and elbows as high as your ſhoulders ; 
nor let them ſhake up and down with the motion of 
the horſe, The poſture is unbecoming, and the 
weight of the arms (and of the body too if the rider 
does not fit ſtill) acts in continual jerks on the jaw of 
the horſe, which muſt give him pain, and make him 
unquiet, if he has a tender mouth, or any ſpirit. 

Bad riders wonder why horſes are gentle as ſoon as 
they are mounted by ſkilful ones, tho? their ſkill ſeems 
unemployed : the reaſon is, the horſe goes at his caſe, 
yet finds all his motions watched ; which he has ſaga- 
city enough to diſcover. Such a rider hides his whip, 
if he finds his horſe is afraid of it; and keeps his legs 
from his ſides, if he finds he dreads the ſpur. 

Avoid the ungraceful cuſtom of letting your legs 
ſhake againſt the ſides of the horſe: and as you are not 
to keep your arms and elbows high, and in motion; 
ſo you are not to rivet them to your ſides, but let 
them fall eaſy. One may, at a diſtance, diſtinguiſh 
a gentee] horſeman from an awkward one: the firſt 
ſits ſtill, and appears of a piece with his horſe ; the 
latter ſeems flying off at all points. 

It is often ſaid with emphaſis, that ſuch a one has 


no ſcat on horſeback ; and it means, not only that he 


does not ride well, but that he does not fit on the right 
part of the horſe. To have a good ſeat, is to fit on 
that part of the horſe, which, as he ſprings, is the 
centre of motion; and from which, of courſe, any 
weight would be with moſt difficulty ſhaken. As in 
the riſing and falling of a board placed in æguilibrio, 
the centre will be always moſt at reſt ; the true ſeat 
will be found in that part of your ſaddle, into which 
your body would naturally ſlide, if you rode without 
ftirrups; and is only to be preſerved by a proper poiſe 
of the body, though the generality of riders imagine 
it is to be done by the graſp of the thighs and knees. 
The rider ſhould conſider himſelf as united to his. 
horſe in this point; and when ſhaken from it, endea- 
vour to reſtore the balance. 

Perhaps the mentian of the two extremes of a bad 
ſeat may help to deſcribe the true one. The one is, 
when the rider fits very far back on the ſaddle, ſo that 
his. weight preſſes the loins of the horſe ; the other, 
when his body hangs forward over the pommel of the 
ſaddle. The firlt may be ſeen practiſed by grooms, 
when they ride with their ſtirrups affectedly ſhort; the 
latter, by fearful horſemen on the leait flutter of the 
horſe. Every good rider has, even. on the bunting 
faddle, as determined a place for his thighs, as can be 
determined for him by the bars of a demi peak. In- 
deed there is no difference between the ſeat of either: 
only, as in the firſt you ride with ſhorter ſtirrups, 
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To have a good ſeat yourſelf, your ſaddle muſt fit 


for bad . . - 4 
horſemen. w_ IP fix a preciſe rule might be difficult: it may 


rection, to have your ſaddle preſs as nearly as 
poſſible on that part which we have deſcribed as the 
point of union between the man and horſe ; however, 
ſo as not to obſtru the motion of the horſe's ſhoul- 
ders. Place yourſelf in the middle or loweſt part of 
it: fit erect; but with as little conſtraint as in your 
ordinary fitting. The eaſe of action marks the gentle- 
man: you may repoſe yourſelf, but not lounge. The 
ſet and ſtudied erectneſs acquired in the riding-houſe, 
by thoſe whoſe deportment is not eaſy, appears ungen- 
teel and unnatural. 

If your horſe ſtops ſhort, or endeavours by riſing 
and kicking to unſeat you, bend not your body for- 
ward, as many do in thoſe circumſtances : that motion 
throws the breech backward, and you off your fork or 
twiſt, and out of your ſeat ; whereas, the advancing 
the lower part of your body, and bending back the 
upper part and ſhoulders, is the method both to keep 
your ſeat, and to recover it when loſt, The bending 
your body back, and that in a great degree, is the 
greatelt ſecurity in fying leaps ; it is a ſecurity too, 
when your horſe leaps landing. The horle's riſing 
does not try the rider's ſeat ; the laſh of his hind legs 
is what ought chiefly to be guarded againſt, and 1s 
beſt done by the body's being greatly inclined back. 
Stiffen not your legs or thighs ; and let your body be 
pliable in the loins, like the coachman's on his box. 
Tuis looſe manner of ſitting will elude every rough 
motion of the horſe; whereas the fixture of the knees, 
ſo commonly laid a ftreſs on, will in great ſhocks con- 
duce to the violence of the fall. 

Was the cricket-player, when the ball is ſtruck 
with the greateſt velocity, to hold his hand firm and 
fixed when he receives it, the hand would be bruiſed, 
or perhaps the bones fractured by the reſiſtance. To 
obviate this accident, he therefore gradually yields his 
hand to the motion of the ball for a certain diſtance ; 
and thus by a due mixture of oppoſition and obe- 
dience, catches it without ſuſtaining the leaſt injury. 
The caſe is exactly the ſame in riding: the ſkilful 
horſeman will recover his poiſe, by giving ſome way 
to the motion; and the ignorant horſeman will be flung 
out of his ſeat, by 3 to be fixed. 

Stretch not out your legs before you; this will puſh 
you _—_ the back of the ſaddle : neither gather up 
your knees, like a man riding on a pack; this throws 
your thighs upwards: each practice unſeats you. Keep 
your legs ſtraight down; and fit not on the moſt fleſhy 
E of the thighs, but turn them inwards, ſo as to 

ring in your knees and toes: and it is more ſafe to 
ride with the ball of the foot preſſing on the ſtirrup, 
than with the flirrup as far back as the heel; for the 
preſſure of the heel being in that caſe behind the ſtir- 
rup, keeps the thighs down. | 

When you find your thighs thrown upwards, wi- 
den your knees to get them and the upper part of your 
fork lower down on the horſe. Graſp the ſaddle with 
the hollow or inner part of your thighs, but not more 
than juſt to aſſiſt the balance of your body : this will 
alſo enable you to keep your ſpurs from the horſe's 
ſides, and to bring your toes in, without that affected 
and uſeleſs manner of bringing them in praiſed by 
many. Sink your heels ſtraight down; for while your 
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heels and thighs keep down, you cannot fall 
(aided with the bend of the back) gives the ſecurity 
of a ſeat, to thoſe who bear themſelves up in their 


ſtirrups in a ſwift gallop, or in the alternate rifing ang 


falling in a full trot. 


Let your ſeat determine the length of your ſtirrups, | 


rather than the ſtirrups your ſeat. If more precifion 
is requiſite, let your flirrups (in the hunting ſaddle) 
be of ſuch a length, as'that, when you ſtand in them 
there may be the breadth of four fingers between your 
ſeat and the ſaddle. 

It would greatly aſſiſt a learner, if he would prac. 
tiſe riding in a large circle, as directed ſeR. ii. with- 
out ſtirrups; keeping his face looking on the outward 
part of the circle ſo as not to have a full view of the 
horſe's head, but juſt of that ear which is on the out- 
ward part of the circle ; and his ſhoulder, which is 


towards the centre of the circle, very forward. By 


this means you learn to balance your body, and keep 
a true ſeat, independent of your ſtirrups: you may pro- 
bably likewiſe eſcape a fall, ſhould you at any time loſe 
them by being accidentally ſhaken from your ſeat. 


As the ſeat in ſome meaſure depends on the ſad- 


dle, it may not be amiſs to obſerve, that becauſe a 
faddle with a high pommel is thought dangerous, the 
other extreme prevails, and the pommel is ſcarce al- 
lowed to be higher than the middle of- the faddle, 
The ſaddle ſhould lie as near the back-bone as can be, 
without hurting the horſe; for the nearer you ſit to 
his back, the — ſeat you have. If it does fo, it 
is plain the pommel muſt riſe enough to ſecure the wi- 
thers from preſſure : therefore, a horſe whoſe withers 
are higher than common, requires a higher pommel. 
If, to avoid this, you make the ſaddle of a more 
ſtraight line, the inconvenience ſpoken of follows; you 
fit too much above the horſe's back, nor can the ſad- 
ble form a proper ſeat. There ſhould be no ridge 
from the button at the ſide of the pommel, to the back 
part of the ſaddle. That line alſo ſhould be a little 
concave, for your thighs to lie at eaſe. In ſhort, a 
ſaddle ought to be, as nearly as poſlible, as if cut out 
of the horſe. 

When you want your horſe to move forward, raiſe 
bis head a little, and touch him gently with your whip; 
or elſe, preſs the calves of your legs againſt his ſides. 
If he does not move faſt enough, preſs them with more 
force, and ſo till the ſpur juſt touches him. By this 
* he will (if he has any ſpirit) move upon the 
aſt preſſure of the leg. Never ſpur him by a kick; but 
if it be neceſſary to 4 him briſkly, keep your heels 
cloſe to his ſides, and ſlacken their force as he becomes 
obedient. 

When your horſe attempts to be vitious, take each 
rein ſeparate, one in each hand, and advancing your 
arms forward, hold him very ſhort. In this caſe, it is 
common for the rider to pull him hard, with his arms 
low. But the horſe by this means having his head low 
too, has it more in his power to throw out his heels: 
whereas, if his head be raiſed very high, and his noſe 
thrown out a little, which is conſequent, he can neither 
riſe before nor behind ; becauſe he can give himſel 
neither of thoſe motions, without having his head at 
liberty. A plank placed in æguilibrio, cannot riſe at 
one end aalen it ſinks at the other. 


If your horſe is headſtrong, pull not with one = 
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5. tales tinued pull, but ſtop, and back him often, juſt ſhaking 
„ a 3 and * little repeated pulls till he obeys. 
o forward, that they are diſcouraged if the rider will 
not let them do ſo. | : ' 
If a horſe is looſe-necked, he will throw up bis 
head at a continued pull; in which fituation, the rider, 
ſeeing the front of his face, can have no power over 
kin. When your horſe does thus, drop your hand 
and give the bridle play, and he will of courſe drop his 
head again into its proper place : while it is coming 
down, make a ſecond gentle pull, and you will find his 
mouth. With a little practice, this is done almoſt in- 
{antaneouſly; and this method will ſtop, in the di- 
flance of a few yards, a horſe, which will run away 
with thoſe who pull at him with all their might. Al- 
moſt every one mult have obſerved, that when a horſe 
feels himſelf pulled with the bridle, even when he is 
going gently, he often miſtakes what was deſigned to 
itop him, as a dire&ion to bear on the bit and to go 
faſter. 

Keep your horſe's head high, that he may raiſe his 
neck and creſt; play a little with the rein, and move 
the bit in his mouth, that he may not preſs on it in 
one conſtant and continued manner: be not afraid of 
raiſing his head too high; he will naturally be too 
ready to bring it down, and tire your arms with its 
weight, on the leaſt abatement of his mettle. When 
you feel him heavy, ſtop him, and make him go back a 
few paces: thus you break by degrees his propenſity 
to preſs on his bridle. 

You ought not to be pleaſed (though many are) 
with a round neck, and a head drawn in towards his 
breaſt : let your horſe carry his head bridling in, pro- 
vided he carries it high, and his neck arching upwards; 
but if his neck bends downwards, his figure is bad, his 
ſight is too near his toes, he leans on the bridle, and 
you have no command over him. If he goes l 
but lightly on the bridle, he is the more ſure - footed, 
and goes pleaſanter; as your wriſt only may guide him. 
If he hangs down his head, and makes you ſupport 
the weight of that and his neck with your arms bear- 


ders), he will ſtrike his toes againſt the ground, and 
ſtumble. ö 

If your horſe is heavy upon the bit, tie him every 
day, for an hour or two, with his tail to the man- 
ger, and his head as high as you can make him lift it, 
by a rein on each poſt of the ſtall, tied to each ring of 
the ſnaffle bit. ; 

Horſe-breakers and grooms have a great propenſity 
to bring a horſe's head down, and ſeem to have no 
ſeat without a ſtrong hold by the bridle. They know 
indeed, that the head ſhould yield to the reins, and 
the neck form an arch ; but do not take the proper 
pains to make it an arch upward. A temporary effect 
of attempting to raiſe a horſe's head, may perhaps be 
making him puſh out his noſe. They will here tell 
Jou, that his head is too high already; whereas it is 
not the diſtance from his noſe, but from the top of his 
head, to the ground, which determines the head to be 
hiph or low, Beſides, although the fault is ſaid to be 
b the manner of carrying the head, it ſhould rather 

e ſaid to be in that of the neck for if the neck was 
aled, the head would be more in the poſition of one 


lola en. Iorſes are ſo accuſtomed to bear on the bit when they 


ing on his fore-legs, (which is called being on his ſhoul- 
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ſet on a well formed neck. 

The deſign therefore of lifting up the head, is to 
raiſe the neck, and thereby bring in the head; for 
even while the bridle makes the ſame line from the 
rider's hand to the bit, the horſe's noſe may be either 
drawn in, or thruſt out, according as his neck is raiſed 
or depreſſed. Inſtead of what has been here recom- 
mended, we uſually ſee colts broke with their heads 
caveſſoned very low, their necks ſtiff, and not in the 
leaſt ſuppled. When the breaking-tackle is left off, 
and they are mounted for the road, having more food 
and reſt, they frequently plunge, and a ſecond break- 
ing becomes neceſſary. Thes, as few gentlemen can 
manage their own horſes, they are put into the hands 
8 grooms, from whom they learn a variety of bad ha- 

Its. | 

If, on the other hand, your horſe carries his head 
(or rather his noſe) too high, he generally makes ſome 
amends by moving his ſhoulders lightly, and going 
ſafely. Attend to the cauſe of this frolt. Some horſes 
have their necks ſet ſo low on their ſhoulders, that they 
bend firſt down, then upwards, like a ſtag's. Some 
have the upper line of their necks, from their ears to 
their withers, too ſhort. A head of this ſort cannot 
poſſibly bend inwards and form an arch, becauſe the 
vertebræ (or neck bones) are too ſhort to admit of 
flexure; for in long and ſhort necked horſes the num- 


ber of the vertebræ is the ſame. In ſome, the jaw is 


ſo thick, that it meets the neck, and the head by this 
means has not room to bend, On the other hand, ſome 


have the under line from the jaw to the breaſt, ſo ſhort, 


that the neck cannot riſe. 


In all theſe caſes you may gain a little by a nice 


hand with an eaſy bit; but no curb, martingale, or 


other forcible method, will teach a horſe to carry his 


head or neck in a poſture which nature has made un- 


eaſy to him. By trying to pull in his noſe farther than 


he can bear, you will add a bad habit to nature. You 
could not indeed contrive a more effectual method to 
make him continually toſs his noſe up, and throw his 
foam over you. 

The rule already given to ride a looſe-necked horſe, 
will be a proper one for all light-mouthed horſes: one 
caution being added, which is, always to ſearch whe« 
ther his ſaddle or girths may not in ſome way pinch 
him; and whether the bit may not hurt his lip by be- 
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ing too high in his mouth: becauſe, whenever he frets 


from either of theſe cauſes, bis head will not be ſteady. 
It is a common cuſtom to be always pulling at the 
bridle, as if to ſet off to advantage either the ſpirit of 
the horſe, or the (kill of the rider. Our horſes there- 
fore are taught to hold their heads low, and pull ſo, as 
to bear up the rider from the ſaddle, ſtanding in his 
ſtirrups, even in the gentleſt gallop: how very impro- 
per is this, we are experimentally convinced, when we 
happen to meet with a horſe which gallops otherwiſe. 
We immediately ſay, he canters excellently, and find 
the eaſe and pleaſure of his motion. When horſes are 
deſigned for the race, and ſwiftneſs is the only thing 
confidered, the method may be a good one. 


It is not to be wondered that dealers are always 


pulling at their horſes ; that they have the ſpur con- 
ſtantly in their ſides, and are at the ſame time conti- 
nually checking the rein : by this means they make 
them bound, and champ the bit, while their rage has 


the. 
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a drum, by beating one near to him at the time of Pla, - 
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| Plain rules the appearance of ſpirit. 'Theſe people ride with their 


Sect, 


Phin rule 


0 * arms ſpread, and very low on the ſhoulders of their feeding him: this not only familiarizes the noiſe to for 1 bad 
— horſes: this method makes them firetch their necks, him, Put makes it pleaſant, as a fore-runner of his borſemes nen. 


he would not by that method learn to do it. He ſe 


and gives a better appearance to their fore · hands; it 
conceals alſo a thick jaw, which, if the head was up, 
would prevents its yielding to the bit; it hides Jike- 
wiſe the ewe-neck, which would otherwiſe ſhew itſelf. 
Indeed, if you have a horſe unſteady to the bit, formed 
with a natural heavy head, or one which carries his 
noſe obſtinately in the air, you muſt find his mouth 
where you can, and make the belt of him. 

Many horſes are tavght to ſtart by whipping them 
for ſtarting. How is it poſſible they can know it is 
defigned as a puniſhment? In the riding-houſe, you 
teach your horſe to riſe up before, and to ſpring and 
laſh out bis hinder legs, by whipping him when tied 
between two pillars, with his head a little at liberty. 
If he underſtood this to be a puniſhment for _ ſo, 

ems 
to be in the ſame manner taught to ſpring and fly 
when he is frightened. Moſt horſes would go quietly 
paſt an object they were beginning to fly from, if their 
riders, inſtead of gathering up their bridles, and ſhew- 
ing themſelves fo ready, ſhould throw the reins looſe 
upon their necks. | 

When a horſe ftarts at any thing on one fide, moſt 
riders turn him out of the road, to make him go up to 
what he ſtarts at: if he does not get the better of his 
fear, or readily comply, he generally goes paſt the ob- 
jet, making with his hinder parts, or croup, a great 
circle out of the road; whereas, he ſhould learn to keep 
{traight on, without minding objects on either fide. 

If he ſtarts at any thing on the left, hold his head 
high, and keep it ſtraight in the road, pulling it from 
OY at the thing he ſtarts at, and keeping your 

e 


way; unleſs the object be ſometbing you would par- 
ticularly accuſtom him to the fight of, 

The caſe will alſo be different with a horſe whoſe 
fear is owing to his being not uſed to objects; but 
ſuch a one is not to be rode by any horſeman to whom 
theſe rules are directed: the ſtarting here meant ariſes 
merely from the horſe's being pamper'd, and ſpringing 
through livelineſs. 

The notien of the neceſlity of making a horſe go 
immediately up to every thing he is afraid of, and not 
fuſlering him to become maſter of his rider, ſeems to 
be in general carried too far. It is an approved and 
good method to conquer a hortc's fear of the ſound of 


meat“; whereas, if he was whipped up to it, he might, 


perhaps ſtart at it as long as he lived. Might not r 
v. 


this be applied to his ſtarting at other things, and 
ſhew that it would be better to ſuffer him (provided 
he does not turn back) to go a little from, and avoid 
an object he has a diſlike to, and to accuſtom him to 
it by degrees, convincing him, as it were, that it will 
not hurt him; than to puniſh bim, quarrel with him, 
and perhaps ſubmit to his will at laſt, while you inſiſt 


on his overcoming his fear in an inſtant? If he ſees a 


like object again, it is probable he will recolle& his 
dread, and arm himſelf to be diſobedient. 

We are apt to ſuppoſe, that a horſe fears nothing 
ſo much as his rider: but may he not, in many cir. 
cumſtances, be afraid of inſtant deſtruction? of bein 
cruſhed? of being drowned? of falling down a preci- 

ice? Is it a wonder that a horſe ſhould be afraid of a 
Joaded waggon ? may not the hanging load ſeem to 
threaten the falling on him? There cannot be a rule 


more general, than, in ſuch a caſe, to ſhew him there 


is room for him to paſs. This is done by turning his 
head a very little from the carriage, and preſſing your 
leg, which is fartheſt from it, againſt his fide. 

A horſe is not to ſtop without a ſign from his rider, 
Is it not then probable, that when he is driven up 
to a carriage he (tarts at, he conceives himſelf obliged 
either to attack or run againſt it? Can he underftand 
the rider's ſpurring him with his face directed to it, as 
a ſign for him to paſs it? That a horſe is eafly alarmed 
for his face and eyes, (he will even catch back his 
head from a hand going to careſs him); that he will 
not go with any force, face to face, even to another 


cially when part of the carriage has already paſſed you: 
for if, when he is frightened, he is accuſtomed to go 
back, and turn round, he will certainly do it if he 
finds, by your band ſlackening, and legs not preſſing, 
that you are irreſolute; and this at the moſt dangerous 
point of time, when the wheels of the carriage take 
him as he turns. Remember not to touch the curb- 
rein at this time; it will certainly check him. It 18 
not known to every one, that the perſon who would 
lead a horſe by the bridle, ſhould not turn bis face to 
him when he refuſes to follow him: if, beſides this, he 
raiſes his arms, ſhews his whip, or pulls the bridle 
with jerks, he frightens the horſe, inftead of periv® 


oF 
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right leg hard preſſed againſt his fide, towards his horſe, (if in his power to ſtop); and that he ſecs per- 3 
flank: he will then go ſtraight along the road. By fectly ſideways, —may be uſeful hints for the treat- © 
this method, and by turning his head a little more, ment of horſes, with regard to ſtarting. 1 
he may be forced with his croup cloſe up to what Though you ought not to whip a horſe for ſtarting, 1 
frightened bim; for as his head is pulled one way, his there can be no good effect from clapping his neck u 
croup neceſſarily turns the other. Always avoid a with your hand to encourage him, 1 one took any fi 
quarrel with your horſe, if you can: if he is apt to notice of his ſtarting, it ſhould be rather with ſome 0 
ſtart, you will find occaſions enough to exerciſe his tone of voice which he uſually underſtood as an ex- 0 
obedience, when what he ftarts at lies directly in his preſſion of diſlike to what he is doing; for there is hs 
| way, and you ma make him paſs; if he is not ſub- oppoſition mixed with his ſtarting, and a horſe will ever tl 
| ject to ſtart, you ſhould not contend with him about a repeat what he finds has foiled his rider. d; 
| trifle. Notwithſtanding the dire&ion above given, of not 8 
| It muſt be obſerved, however, that this rule in go. preſſing a horſe up to a carriage he ſtarts at; yet if 
| ing paſt an object may perhaps be a little irregular in one which you apprehend will frighten him meets ha 
| a managed horſe, which will always obey the leg: you at a narrow part. of the road, when you have an 
| but even ſuch a horſe, if he is really afraid, and not once let him know he is to paſs it, be ſure you remain A 
| reſtive, it may not be amiſs to make look another determined, and preſs him on. Do this more eſpe · th 
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for bad 
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Pain rules ding kim to follow; which a little patience may bring 


about. ; 
Ride with a ſaaffle; and uſe your curb, if you have 


one, only occaſionally. Chooſe your ſnaffle full and 

thick in the mouth, eſpecially at the ends to which 

the reins are faſtened, Moſt of them are made too 

ſmall and long; they cut the horſe's mouth, and 
bend back over the bars of his jaw, working like 
incers. 

The management of the curb is too nice a matter 
to enter on here, farther than to preſcribe great cau- 
tion in the uſe of it: a turn of the wriſt, rather than 
the weight of your arm, ſhould be applied to it. The 
elaſticity of a rod, when it hath hooked a fiſh, may 
give you ſome idea of the proper play of a horſe's 
head on his bridle ; his ſpirit Sad his pliebleneſs are 
both marked by it. | 

A horſe ſhould never be put to do any thing in a 
curb, which he is not ready at: you may force him, 
or pull his head any way, with a ſnaffle; but a curb 
acts only in a ſtraight line. It is true, that a horſe 
will be turned out of one track into another by a curb, 
but it is becauſe he knows it as a nal. When he is 
put to draw a chair, and does not underſtand the ne- 
ceſſity he is then under of taking a larger ſweep when 
he turns, you frequently ſee him rive, as it is then 
called: but put him on a ſnaffle, or buckle the rein to 
that part.of the bit which does not curb him; and 
the horſe ſubmits to be pulled about, till he under- 
ſtands what is deſired of him. Theſe directions 
ſuppoſe your horſe to have ſpirit, and a good mouth: 
if he has not, you muſt take him as he is, and ride 
_ with ſuch a bit as you find moſt eaſy to your- 

elf, 

When you ride a journey, be not ſo attentive to 
your horſe's nice carriage of himſelf, as to your en- 
eovragement of him, and keeping him in good- humour. 
Raiſe his head; but if he flags, you may indulge him 
with bearing a little more upon the bit than you 
would ſuffer in an airing. If a horſe is lame, tender- 
footed, or tired, he naturally hangs upon his bridle. 
On a journey, therefore, his mouth will depend greatly 
on his ſtrength and the goodneſs of his feet. Be then 
very careful about his feet, and let not a farrier ſpoil 
them, You will be enabled to keep them from 
2 by the directions given under the article 

HOEING.. | 

Very few, although practiſed in riding, know they 
have any power over a horſe, but by the bridle; or 
any uſe for the ſpur, Except to make him go forward. 

little experience will teach them a farther uſe. If 
the left ſpur touches him (and he is at the ſame time 
b from going forward), he has a fign, which 
. will ſoon underſtand, to move ſide ways to the right. 
: = ſame manner to the left, if the right ſpur is 
=; to him: he afterwards, through fear of the 
pur, obeys a touch of the leg; in the ſame manner 
4 : borſe moves his croup from one fide of the {tall 
I * other, when any one ſtrikes him with his hand. 
b men his croup is guided by the leg, as his head is 

4. © bridle. He will never diſobey the leg, unleſs 
us ecomes reſtive. By this means you will have a 
8 power over him: he will move ſide ways, if 
an clole one leg to him; and ſtraight forward, if 


3 when he ſtands fill, your legs held near 
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him will keep him on the watch; and with the Plain rules 
ſlighteſt, unſeen motion of the bridle upwards, he OT bad 
will raiſe his head, and ſhew his forchand to adyan- 
tage. 

On this uſe of the legs of the rider, and guidance 
of the croup of the horſe, are founded all the airs (as 
the riding-maſters expreſs themſelves) which are 
taught in the manage; the paſſage, or ſide- motion of 
troopers to cloſe or open their files, and indeed a 
their evolutions. But the convenience of ſome degree 
of this diſcipline for common uſe, is the reaſon of 
mentioning it here. It is uſeful if a horſe is apt to 
ſtumble or ſtart. If to the firſt, by preſſing your legs 
to his flank, and keeping up his head, he is made to 
go light on his fore-legs, which 1s aiding and ſup- 
cog him; and the ſame if he does actually ſtum- 

le, by helping him at the very inſtant to exert him- 
ſelf, while as yet any part of him remains not irreco- 
verably impreſſed with the precipitate motion. Hence 
this uſe of the hand and legs of the rider is called 
giving aids to a horſe; for, as to holding up the weight 
of a heavy unactive horſe, by mere pulling, it is as 
impoſſible as to recover him when falling down a pre- 
cipice. 

A horſe is ſupported and helped by the hands and 
legs of his rider, in every action they require of him; 
hence he is ſaid to perform his airs by the aids from 
his rider. 

The ſame manner is uſeful if a horſe ſtarts. For if 
when he is beginning to fly to one ſide, you leg on 
the ſide he is flying to, he ſtops his ſpring immedi- 
ately. He goes paſt what he ſtarted at, keepin 
ſtraight on, or as you chooſe to direct him; and he will 
not fly back from any thing, if you preſs him with 
both legs. You keep his haunches under him, going 
down a hill; help him on the ſide of a bank; more 
eaſily avoid the wheel of a carriage; and approach 
more gracefully and nearer to the fide of a coach, or 
horſeman. When a pampered horſe curvets irregu- 
larly, and twiſts his body to and fro, turn his head either 
to the right or left, or both alternately, (but without 
letting ham move out of the track), and preſs your leg 
to the oppoſite fide: your horſe cannot then ſpring on 
his hind-legs to one fide, becauſe your leg prevents 
him; nor to the other, becauſe his head looks that 
way, and a horſe does not ſtart and ſpring to the fide 
on which he looks. Here it may not be amiſs to ob- 
ſerve the impropriety of the habit which many riders 
have, of letting their legs ſhake againſt the ſides of 
the horſe: if a horſe is taught, they are then conti- 
nually preſſing him to violent action; and if he 
is not, they render him inſenſible and incapable of 
being taught. The fretting of a hot horſe will hence 
be exceſſive, as it can no otherwiſe be moderated, 
than by the utmoſt ſtillneſs of the ſeat, hands, and 
legs of the rider. 

Colts at firſt are taught to bear a bit, and by de- 
grees to pull at it. If they did not preſs it, they 
could not be guided by it. By degrees they find their 
necks ſtronger than the arms of a man; and that they 
are capable of making great oppoſition, and often of 
foiling their riders. Then is the time to make them 
ſupple and pliant in every part. The part which of 
all others requires moſt this pliancy, is the neck. 
Hence the metaphor of Rif-necked for diſcbedient. A 

| 21 H | horſe 
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ho:fe cannot move his head, but with the muſcles of 
his neck: this may be called his he/m; it guides his 
courſe, changes and directs his motion. : 

The uſe of this plianey in the different parts and 


limbs of a horſe has been already ſhewn in a former 


Horſham 


| 
Hortus. 


ſection. The preſent ſection being directed to the 
unexperienced horſeman, it may ſuffice to add, that 


AA. Cf . ——— 


l 1 © 00} | 

HORSHAM, a town of Suſſex in England, ſeated 
near St Leonard's foreſt, ſending two members to 
parliament. W. Long. o. 22. N. Lat. 51. 10. 

' HORSTIUS (James), profeſſor of medicine in the 
univerſity of Helmſtadt, in the 16th century. He 
joined devotion with the knowledge and practice of 
phyſic. He carefully prayed to God to bleſs his pre- 
ſcriptions, and publiſhed a form of prayer upon this 
ſubject. He alſo wrote, 1. A treatiſe on the quali- 
ties of a good phyſician. 2. Another on the qualities 
of a good apothecary. 3. A treatiſe of the plague, 
in German. 4. A commentary in libros Hippocratis 
de corde, and other works. 

HoxsTivs (Gregory), nephew of the former, called 
the FEfculapius of Germany, publiſhed ſeveral books, 
which are eſteemed. 

HORTAGILERS, in the grand ſignior's court, 
upholſterers, or tapeſtry-hangers. The one lignior 
has conſtantly 400 in his retinue when he is in the 
camp: theſe go always a day's journey before him, to 
fix upon a proper place for his tent, which they pre- 
pare firſt; and afterwards thoſe of the officers, accor- 
ding to their rank. 

HORTENSIUS (Quintus), a celebrated Roman 
orator, the cotemporary of Cicero, pleaded with uni- 
verſal applauſe at 19 years of age, and continued the 
ſame profeſſion during 48 years. But being at laſt 
eclipſed by Cicero, he quitted the bar, and embraced 
a military life; became a military tribune, pretor, 


and afterwards conſul, about 70 B. C. Cicero ſpeaks 


of him in ſuch a manner as makes us regret the loſs 
of his orations. Hortenſius had a wonderful memory, 
and delivered his orations without writing down a 
ſingle word, or forgetting one particular that had been 
advanced by his . He died very rich, a 
little before the civil war, which he had endeavoured 
by all poſſible means to prevent. 

HORTUS SICCUS, a pxy GARDEN; an appella- 
tion given to a collection of ſpecimens of plants, care- 
fully dried and preſerved. 

Take a ſpecimen of a plant in flower, and with it 
one of its bottom-leaves, if it have any; bruiſe the 
ſtalk, if too rigid; ſlit it, if too thick; ſpread out the 
leaves and flowers on paper ; cover the whole with 
more paper, and lay a weight over all. At the end 
of 18 hours take out the plants, now perfectly flatted; 
lay them on a bed of dry common ſand; ſift over 
them more dry ſand, to the depth of two inches, and 


thus let them lie about three weeks: the leſs ſucculent 


dry much ſooner, but they take no harm afterwards. 
If the floor of a garret be covered in ſpring with ſand 
two inches deep, leaving ſpace for walking to the ſe- 
veral parts, it will receive the collection of a whole 
ſummer, the covering of ſand being ſifted over every 
parcel as laid in. They need no farther care, from 


the time of laying them, till they are taken up to be 


B 


his idea of ſuppleneſs need only be, that of an abi. 
lity and readineſs in a horſe to move every limb on 
a ſign given him by the hands or legs of his rider 
as alſo, to bend his body, and move in a ſhort 5 
paſs, quick and collected within himſelf, ſo as inſtant] 
to be able to perform any other motion. d 


- 2. 


ſtuck on paper. The cement uſed is a ſolution of gum. 
arabic in water. | 


p | 
Plants may be dried very well without ſand, by only Hoſpinian, 


putting them frequently into freſh quires of paper, or 
a few by only preſſing them between the leaves of a 
book; but the ſand-method preſerves the colour beſt 
_— done with leaſt trouble. N 
OSANNA, a Hebrew word, fignifying e 
now, or fave, we beſeech thee; from N 3 
uſe of which, during the feaſt of tabernacles, the 
whole ſolemnity got the appellation of Haſanna 
Rabbi. R 
HOSE, from the Saxon Haſa, a locking. See 


STOCKING. 


HOSEA, a canonical book of the Old Teſtament, 


ſo called from the prophet of that name, its author, 
who was the ſon of Berti, and the firſt of the leſſer pro- 
phets. He lived in the kingdom of Samaria, and deli- 
vered his prophecies under the reign of Jeroboam II. 
and his ſucceſſors, kings of Iſrael ; and under the reigns 
of Uzziah, Jotham, Ahaz, and Hezekiah, kings of 
Judah. His principal defign is to pnbliſh the groſs ido- 
latries of the people of Iſrael and Judah, to denounce 
the divine vengeance againſt them, and to foretel the 
captivity in Aſſyria. — 

In the beginning of Hoſea's prophecy, we read 
that the Lor direcfed him to take unto him a wife of 
whoredoms, and children of whoredoms ; that is, to 
marry a woman of a bad life. This was defigned as a 
figurative deſcription of the idolatry and infidelity of 
Samaria and the ten tribes, formerly the Lord's 
ſpouſe, but afterwards become adulterous and cor- 
rupt. Many interpreters, ſhocked at the irregularity 
of this marriage of the prophet, fancy that it only 
paſſed in viſion ; whilſt others think, that the mar- 
op was real, though figurative of the things it 
deſcribed, and which were afterwards to be per- 
formed. 

HOSPINIAN (Rodolphus), one of the greateſt 
writers that Switzerland has given birth to. He was 
born in 1547, at Altorf near Zurich; obtained the 
freedom of Zurich ; and was made proviſor of the 
abbey ſchool. Notwithſtanding this employment, he 
undertook a noble work of vat extent, which was a 
Hiſtory of the Errors of Popery. Though be could 
not complete this work according to his plan, he pub- 
bliſhed ſome conſiderable parts oft : what he publiſh- 
ed on the Euchariſt, and another work called Concor- 
dia Diſcort, exceedingly exaſperated the Lutherans. 
He did not reply to them; but turning his arms againſt 
the Jeſuits, publiſhed Hiſtoria Feſuitica, &c. Cheſe 
writings gained him preferment ; he being appointed 
archdeacon of Caroline church, and then miniſter of 
the abbey-church. He died in 1626; and there was 
an edition of his works publiſhed at Geneva 1681, in 
ſeven volumes in folio, | 

HOSPITAL 
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HO 8 
noſpital, HOSPITAL (Michael de l'), chancellor of France 


6th century, was one of the greateſt men of his 
1 id had raiſed himſelf by degrees. He agreed to 
age, an : 8 8 
an edict much ſeverer againſt the Proteſtants than he 
could have wifhed, to prevent the introduction of the 
inquiſition. It was that of Romorantin. The ſpeeches 
he made, in order to inſpire a ſpirit of toleration, made 
him much ſuſpected by the Roman Catholics, and ex- 
tremely odious to the court of Rome. The maxims 
of (tate, upon which he regulated. himſelf, were of 
great advantage to France, ſince he formed ſome diſ- 
ciples who oppoſed, in proper time, the pernicious at- 
tempts of the leaguers, and rendered them abortive.— 
His pacific views being diſliked by Catharine de Medi- 
cis, who had contributed to his advancement, ſhe ex- 
cluded him from the council of war, and occaſioned 
his diſgrace. He retired, however, of his own ac- 
cord, in 1568; and ſpent the reſt of his life at his 
country-ſeat at Vignai, where he died in 1573, aged 
68, His poems are eſteemed. He allo publiſhed 
ſome excellent ſpeeches and memoirs. £ 
HOSPITAL, popularly SeitTTaL,a place or build- 
ing erected, out of charity, for the reception and ſup- 
port of the poor, aged, infirm, ſick, and otherwiſe 
helpleſs. The word is formed of the Latin hopes, 
« hoſt, (tranger.” See Hos r. 1 „ 

In the ages of the church, the biſhop had the im- 
mediate charge of all the poor, both ſound and diſea - 
ſed, as alſo of widows, orphans, ſtrangers, &c.— 
When the churches came to have fixed revenues allot- 
ted them, it was decreed, that at leaſt one fourth 
part thereof ſhould go to the relief of the poor; and 
to provide for them the more commodiouſly, divers 
houſes of charity were built, which are ſince denomi- 
nated hoſpitals, They were governed wholly by the 
prieſts and deacons, under the inſpection of the bi- 
ſhop. In courſe of time, ſeparate revenues were aſſign- 
ed for the hoſpitals; and particular perſons, out of 
motives of piety and charity, gave lands and money 
for erecting of hoſpitals. When the church-diſcipline 
began to relax, the prieſts, who till then had been 
the adminiſtrators of hoſpitals, converted them into a 
tort of benefices, which they held at pleaſure, with- 
out giving account thereof to any body; reſervin 
the greateſt part of the income to their own uſe ; ſo 
that the intentions of the founders were fruſtrated. — 
To remove this abuſe, the council of Vienne expreſsly 
prohibited the giving any hoſpital to ſecular prieſts in 
the way of a benefice; and directed the adminiſtra- 
tion thereof to be given to ſufficient and reſponſible 
laymen, who ſhould take an oath, like that of tutors, 
for the faithful diſcharge thereof, and be accountable 
to the ordinaries.— This decree was executed and con- 
firmed by the council of Trent. 

In Britain, hoſpitals are buildings properly endow- 
” - otherwiſe ſupported by charitable contributions, 
ſick : iy and ſupport of the poor, aged, infirm, 

A charitable foundation laid thus for the ſuſtenance 
and relief of the poor, is to continue for ever. An 
perſon ſeized of an eſtate in fee, may, by deed inrol- 
eq in chancery, erect and found an hoſpital, and no- 
e heads and governors therein as he ſhall 
: nk lit; and this charitable foundation ſhall be in— 

YPorated, and ſubject to the inſpection aud guid- 
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ance of the heads and viſitors nominated by the foun- Hoſpital 
der. Likewiſe ſuch corporations ſhall have, take, 3 


and purchaſe lands, fo as not to exceed 200 l. a-year, 

provided the ſame be not held of the king; and to 

make leaſes, reſerving the accuſtomed yearly rent“. » $ce Cor- 
HosertTaL-Fever, a name given to the malignant poration. 

catarrhal fever, as being frequent in hoſpitals. See (the 

Index ſubjoined to) Mepicixeg. 
HOSCHIUS (Stdronius), a jeſuit, who was born. 

at Marke, in the dioceſe of Ypres, in 1596, and died 

at Tongres in 1653. He wrote ſome clegies and other 

poems in Latin, with great purity and elegance. 
HOSPITALITY, the- practice of entertaining 

ſtrangers. Dr Robertſon ſpeaking of the middle ages, 

ſays, „Among people whoſe manners are ſimple, and 

who are ſeldom viſited by ſtrangers, hoſpitality is a 

virtue of the firſt rank. This duty of hoſpitality was 

ſo neceſſary in that ſtate of ſociety which took place 

during the middle ages, that it was not confidered as 

one of thoſe virtues which men may practiſe or not, 

according to the temper of their minds and the gene- 

roſity of their hearts. Hoſpitality was enforced by 

ſtatutes, and thoſe who neglected the duty were liable 

to puniſhment. The laws of the Slavi ordained that 

the moveables of an inhoſpitable perſon ſhould be con- 

filcated, and his houſe burnt. They were even fo ſo- 

licitous for the entertainment of ſtrangers, that they 

permitted the landlord to ſteal for the ſupport of bis 


gueſt.“ 


HOS PITALLE RS, an order of religious knights, 
now known by the title of nights of Malta. See 
Mar rA. 

HOSPITIUM, a term uſed in old writers either 
for an inn or a monaſtery, built for the reception of 
ſtrangers and travellers. See Inn and MonasTEsr. 

HOSPODAR, a title borne by the princes of 
Walachia and Moldavia, who receive the inveſtiture 
of their principalities from the grand ſignior. He 
gives them a veſt and ſtandard; they are under bis 
protection, and obliged to ſerve him, and he even 
ſometimes depoſes them; but in other reſpects they 
are abſolute ſovereigns within their own dominions. 

HOST, Hnosyres, a term of mutual relation, ap- 
plied both to a perſon who lodges and entertains ano- 
ther, and to the perſon thus lodged, &c.— The word 
is formed of the Latin hofpes, which ſome will have 
thus called, guafi hoſtium or ęſtium petens ; for oftium 
was anciently wrote with an aſpirate.— Thus the inn- 
keeper ſays, he has a good f, in ſpeaking of the 
traveller who lodges with him: and the traveller, 
again, ſzys, he has a kind 5%, in ſpeaking of his 
landlord. *» | 

It muſt be obſerved then, that it was the cuſtom 
among the ancients, when any ſtranger aſked for lodg- 
ing, for the maſter of the houſe, and the ſtranger, 
each of them to ſet a foot on their own fide of the 
threſhold, and ſwear they would neither of them do 
any harm to the other. —It was this ceremony that 
raiſed ſo much horror againſt thoſe who violated the 
law or right of hoſpitality on either fide ; inaſmuch 
as they were.looked on as perjured. 

Inſtead of hofpes, the ancient Latins called it if; 
as Cicero himlelf informs us: though in courle of 
time, hig came to ſignify an enemy; ſo much was 
the notion of hoſpitality altered. 
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Host, 


Hoſt 
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Hot-beds. 
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Hosr, in the church of Rome, a name given to 
the elements uſed in the euchariſt, or rather to the 
conſecrated wafer; which they pretend to offer up 
every day, a new hoſt or ſacrifice for the fins of man- 
kind. — They pay adoration to the hoſt, upon a falſe 
preſumption that the elements are no longer bread 
and wine, but tranſubſtantiated into the real body and 
blood of Chriſt. See 'TRAXNSUBSTANTIATION. 

HOSTAGE, a perſon given up to an enemy as 
a ſecurity for the performance of the articles of a 
treaty. 

HorT-Beds, in gardening, beds made with freſh 
horſe-dung, or tanner's bark, and covered with glaſſes 
to defend them from cold winds. 

By the ſkilful management of hot-beds, we may 
imitate the temperature of warmer climates ; by which 
means, the ſeeds of plants brought from any of the 
countries within the torrid zone, may be made to 
flouriſh even under the poles. 

The hot-beds commonly uſed in kitchen-gardens, 
are made with new horſe-dung mixed with the litter 
of a ſtable, and a few ſea-coal-aſhes, which laſt are 
of ſervice in continuing the heat of the dung. This 
ſhould remain fix or "Ars, as in a heap ; and being 
then turned over, and the parts mixed well together, 
it ſhould be again caſt into a heap ; where it may con- 
tinue five or fix days longer, by which time it will 
have acquired a due heat. Theſe hot-beds are made 
in the following manner: In ſome ſheltered part of 
the garden, dig out a trench of a length and width 
proportionable to the frames you intend it for; and if 


the ground be dry, about a foot or a foot and a half 


deep; but if it be wet, not above fix inches: then 
wheel the dung into the opening, obſerving to ſlir 
every part of it with a fork, and to lay it exactly 
even and ſmooth on every part of the bed, laying the 
bottom part of heap, which is commonly free from 
litter, upon the ſurface of the bed: and if it be de- 
ſigned for a bed to plant out cucumbers to remain 
for good, you muſt make a hole in the middle of the 
place defigned for each light about ten inches over, 
and fix deep, which ſhould be filled with good freſh 
earth, thruſting in a ftick to ſhew the places where 
the holes are; then cover the bed all over with the 
earth that was taken out of the trench, about four 
inches thick, and put on the frame, letting it remain 
till the earth be warm, which commonly happens in 
three or four days after the bed is made, and then 
the plants may be placed in it. But if your hot-bed 
be defigned for other plants, there need be no holes 
made in the dung; but after having ſmoothed the 
ſurface with a ſpade, you ſhould cover the dung about 
three or four inches thick with good earth, puttin 

on the frames and glaſſes as before. In making thele 
beds, care muſt be taken to ſettle the dung cloſe with 
a fork z and if it be pretty full of long litter, it ſhould 
be trod down equally on every part. During the firſt 
week or ten days after the bed is made, you ſhould 
cover the glaſſes but ſlightly in the night, and in the 
day-time carefully raiſe them, to let out the ſteam : 
but as the heat abates, the covering ſhould be increaſed. 


and as the bed grows cold, new hot dung ſhould be 


added round the fides of it. 
The hot-bed made with tanner's bark, is, however, 
much. preferable to that deſcribed above, eſpecially 
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for all tender exotie plants and fruits, which re 
an even _— of warmth to be continued for ſeyera] 
months, which cannot be effected with horſe-dun 
The manner of making them is as follows: Di * 
trench about three feet deep, if the ground be dry; 
but if wet, it muſt not be above a foot deep at moſt 
and muſt be raiſed two feet above the ground, The 
length muſt be proportioned to the frames intended to 
cover it; but it ſhould never be leſs than ten or twelve 
feet, and the width not, leſs than ſix. The trench 
ſhould be bricked up round the ſides to the above. 
mentioned height of three feet, and filled in the ſpring 
with freſh tanner's bark that has been lately drawn 
out of their vats, and has Jain in a round heap, for 
the moiſture to drain out of it, only three or four 
days: as it is put in, gently beat it down equally 
with a dung-fork ; but it muſt not be trodden, which 
would prevent its heating, by ſettling it too cloſe ; 
then put on the frame, covering it with glaſſes; and 
in about ten days or a fortnight, it will begin to heat; 
at which time plunge your pots of plants or ſeed into 
it, obſerving not to tread down the bark in doing it, 
Theſe beds will continue three or four months in a 
good temper of heat; and if you ſtir up the bark 
pretty deep, and mix a load or two of freſh bark with 
the old when you find the warmth decline, you will 
preſerve its heat two or three months longer. Many 
lay ſome hot horſe-dung in the bottom of the trench 
under the bark; but this ought never to be practiſed 
unleſs the bed is wanted ſooner than the bark would 
heat of itſelf, and even then there ought only to be a 
ſmall quantity of dung at the bottom. 

The frames which cover theſe beds, ſhould be pro- 
portioned to the ſeveral plants they are defigned ts 
contain. If they are to cover the ananas or pine-apple, 
the back part ſhould be three feet high, and the lower 
part fifteen inches: if the bed be intended for taller 
plants, the frame muſt be made of a depth propor- 
tionable to them : but if it be for ſowing of ſeeds, 
the frame need not be above fourteen inches high at 
the back, and ſeven in the front; by which means, 
the heat will be much greater, | 

HOTEL, a French term, anciently ſignifying a 


houſe, or dwelling place.—It is now more commonly 


ufed for the palaces, or houſes of the king, princes, and 
In this ſenſe they ſay, the hotel de Conde, 


great lords. 
hotel de Conti, hotel du Louvre, &c. 

The grand prevot de I hotel, is the firſt judge of the 
officers of the king's houſchold. His juriſdiction is 
much like that of lord ſteward of the houſehold of th 
king of England. i | 

The hotel de ville is what we call a town-houſe, or 
town-hall. 

HoTEL, is likewiſe uſed for a large inn, alſo for a 
large lodging-houſe ready furniſhed. © | ; 

HOTMAN (Francis), one of the moſt learned ct- 
vilians in the 16th century. He profeſſed law 3t 
Bourges: but, on account of religion, retired to Ge. 
neva, read lectures on civil law there, and publiſhed 
books with ſuch ſtrength againlt the perſecutors, that 
great promiſes were made to him to engage him not 
to write any more in that manner; but he did not re- 

ard their offers. He died at Baſil in 1590. His 
Franco-Gallia is well known, having been done in 


Englith by lord Moleſworth. Some perſons think le 


was 


quire Hot beg 


0 
Hot mag. 


Hottentots. 
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he author of Vindicie contra Tyrannes, All his 

— —_ were printed at Geneva in 1599, in 3 vols 
fo TTENTOTS, 3 people in the ſouthern part 
of Africa, whoſe country ſurrounds the empire of Mo- 
nomotapa, in form of a borſe-ſhoe, extending, accord- 
ing to Magin, from the Negroeſt of Cabo as far as the 
Cape of Good Hope; and from thence northward to 
the river Magnica, or Rio de St Spirita, including 
Mattatan a diſtin kingdom. According to Sanu- 
tus, this coaſt, beginning at the Mountains of the 
Moon under the tropic of Capricorn in 235% S. Lat. 
extends north beyond the Cape to the coalt of Zan- 
guebar ; having the Indian ſea on the eaſt, the Etbio- 
pic on the weſt, the ſouthern ocean on the ſouth ; 
and on the north the kingdoms of Mattatan, Mono- 
motapa, and the coaſt of Zanguebar, or rather the 
Mountains of the Moon, which divide it from the reſt 
of the continent. 
The Europeans firſt became acquainted with this 
country in the year 1493, when Bartholomew Diaz, 
a Portugueſe admiral, diſcovered the moſt ſoutherly. 
point of Africa now called the Cape of Good Hope, but 
by him Cabo dos totos tormentes, or Cape of all 
Plagues, on account of the ſtorms he met with in the 
neighbourhood z but John, then king of Portugal, ha- 
ving from the account of Diaz concluded that a paſ- 
ſage to the Eaſt Indies was now diſcovered, changed 
the name to that of the Cape of Good Hope, which it 
ſtill retains. In 1497, it was circumnavigated by 
Vaſco de Gama, who made a voyage to India that 
way; however, it remained uſeleſs to Europeans till 
the year 1650, when Van Riebeck a Duch ſurgeon 
ſirſt ſaw the advantages that would accrue to the Eaſt 
India company in Holland, from a ſettlement at ſuch 
a convenient diſtance both from home and from India. 
The colony which he planted has ever fince continued 
in the hands of the Dutch, has greatly increaſed in 
value, and 1s viſited by all the European ſhips trading 
to the Eaſt Indies. | 
The country now poſſeſſed by the Dutch is of pret- 
ty conſiderable extent, and comprehends that part of 
the African coaſt on the weft called Terra de Natal. 
It is naturally barren and mountainous; but the in- 
dultry of the Dutch hath overcome all natural difficul- 
ties, and 1t now produces not only a ſufficiency of all 
the neceſſaries of life for the inhabitants, but alſo for 
the refceſhment of all the Europeans who paſs and re- 
pals nat way. 

The coalt abounds in capes, bays, and roads. Thir- 
ty leagues to the eaſt of the Cape of Good Hope, in 

I. . 34. 21. is another Cape which runs out be- 
you 35%, called by the Portugueſe, who firſt doubled 
it, Cabo dos Apulbas, or the Cape of Needles, on ac- 
count o fume ftrange variations in the magnetical 
needle obſerved as they came near it. Near this Cape 
is a flat ſhore, with plenty of fiſh + it begins in the. 
welt near a freſh- water river, and, extending 15 leagues 
in ine main ſea, ends in the eaſt near Fiſh-bay, Cabo 
ella, lo called by the Portugueſe, who returning from 
2 miſtook it fur the Cape of Good Hope, lies to. 
e ealtward between theſe two capes, about eight or 
3 beyond that of Good Hope. Along the. 
a „n both ſides of the Cape of Good Hope, are 

ay ine bays, where ſhips may ride in the greateſt. 
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ſafety. Twenty-ſeven leagues to the northwelt is Sal- Hottentots, 
donha bay, ſo named from a Portugueſe captain ſhip. TT 
wrecked on the coaſt. The largeſt and molt commo- 
dious is Table or Vaſel Bay, on the ſouth, and near the 
mountain of that name, fix leagues in circumference, 
with four-fathom water cloſe to the beach, and ſhel- 
tered from all but northweſt winds, which blow ſtraight 
up. Oppolite to this bay is Robu Eilan, or the Iſland 
of Rabbits, in 34. 30. S. Lat. 67 leagues eaſt from 
the Cape of Good Hope. Peter Both, in 1661, diſ- 
covered a bay, which he named Ulegft, ſheltered only 
from north winds, in which is a ſmall ifland, and on 
the welt a rivulet of freſh water extremely convenient 
for European mariners. Twenty- five or thirty. leagues 
farther eaſt, Both diſcovered Marſhall Bay, atter- 
wards named by the Portugueſe Se Formoſo.. Next. 
to this is Seuo de Lago, from its reſemblance to a lake. 
There are ſeveral roads in this bay, and an iſland call- 
ed [lha dos Cavs, Cabo de S. Franciſco, and Cabo 
das Serras are marked upon charts between theſe two 
bays. Near the latter of theſe capes is Cabo de Are- 
cito, and the iſland Contento; and ſomething more 
north-eaſt is St Chriſtopher's river, called San Chri- 
flovano by the Portugueſe, and by the Hottentots 
Naged. The country beyond this river, was called 
by the Portugueſe, who diſcovered it on the day of 
our Lord's nativity, Terra de Natal. Between the 
Cape of Good Hope and Cabo das Agulhas are the 
Sweet, Salt, and Jagulina rivers, which run into the 
ſea, and Sweet-water river flows from the Table- 
mountain, 

The moſt remarkable mountains in this country are 
Table-hill, Lion-hill, Wind-hill, and the Tiger-hills. 
The three firſt lie near Table-bay, and furround 
Table-valley, where the Cape-town itands. The firſt 
is the higheſt, and extends to the ſouth and a little 
weſt, from the centre of the valley. Kolben deter- 
mined its height to be 1857 feet. Mr Forſter, who 
lately viſited this part of the world, informs us, that. 
& the extremity of Africa towards the ſouth is a maſs 
of high mountains, of which the outermolt are crag- 
gy, black, and barren, conſiſting of a coarſe granite, 
which contains no heterogeneous parts, ſuch as petri- 
fied ſhells, &c. nor any volcanic productions. The 
ground gradually riſes on all ſides towards the three 
mountains which lie round. the bottum of the bay, 
keeping low and level only near the ſea ſide, and grow- 
ing ſomewhat marſhy in the Iſthmus between Falle- 
and Table Bays, where a ſalt rivulet falls into the lat- 
ter. The marſhy part has ſome verdure, but inter- 
mixed with a great deal. of ſand. The higher 
grounds, which, from the ſea-lide, have a. parched 
and dreary appearance, are, however,. covered with 
an immenſe variety of plants, among which. are a 
prodigious number of ſhrubs, but ſcarce one or two 
ſpecies. that deſerve the name of trees. There are al- 
ſo a few ſmall plantations wherever a little run of wa- 
ter moiſtens the ground. The aſcent. of. Table-mount 
is very ſteep and difficult, on account of. the number, 
of looſe ſtones which roll. away. under the feet of the 
traveller. About the middle of the mountain is-a bold, 

rand.chaſm, whoſe. walls. are perpendicular and-often. 
impending rocks, piked up in ſtrata. Small rills of 
water ooze out of crevices, or fall from precipices in 
drops, giving life to. hundreds of. plants and low. 
ſhrubs, 
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Hottentots. ſhrubs in the chaſm. The ſummit of the mountain is 


nearly level, very barren, and bare of ſoil ; ſeveral ca- 
vities, however, are filled with rain water, or contain 
a ſmall quantity of vegetable earth, from whence a 
few odoriferous plants draw their nouriſhment. Some 
antelopes, howling baboons, ſolitary vultures, and 
toads, are ſometimes to be met with on the mountain, 
The view from thence is very extenſive and pictureſque. 
The bay ſeems a ſmall pond or baſon, and the ſhips in 
it dwindled to little boats; the town under our feet, 
and the regular compartments of its gardens, look like 
the work of children.” 

Moſt accounts of this country that have been pub- 
liſhed mention a ſurpriſing phenomenon which is an- 
nually to be ſeen on the top of Table-hill from Sep- 
tember to March; namely, a white cloud hovering on 
its top, and is reckoned the cauſe of thoſe terrible 
ſouth-eaſt winds with which the Cape is infeited. This 
cloud, called by ſailors The Devil's table-cloth, is ſaid 
by ſome to appear at firſt no bigger than a barley- 
corn; then increaſes to the ſize of a walnut, and ſoon 
after covers the whole top of the mount. But, accord- 
ing to Mr Kolben, it 1s never leſs, even on its firſt ap- 
pearance, than the ſize of a large ox; often bigger. 
It hangs in ſeveral fleeces over the Table-hill, and the 
Wind or Devil's-hill ; which fleeces, at laſt uniting, 
form a large cloud that covers the ſummits of theſe 
two hills. After this has reſted for ſome time with- 
out change or motion, the wind burſts out ſuddenly 
from it with the utmoſt fury. The ſkirts of the cloud 
are white, but ſeem much more compa than the mat- 
ter of common clouds; the upper parts are of a leaden 
colour. No rain falls from it, but ſometimes it diſ- 
covers a great deal of humidity ; at which times it is 
of adarker colour, and the wind iſſuing from it is broken, 
raging by fits of ſhort continuance, In its uſual flate, 
the wind keeps up its firſt fury unabated for one, two, 
three, or eight days; and ſometimes for a whole month 
together. The cloud ſeems all the while undiminiſhed, 
though little fleeces are from time to time detached 
from it, and hurried down the ſides of the hills, vaniſh» 
ing when they reach the bottom, ſo that during the 
ſtorm the cloud ſeems to be ſupplied with new matter. 
When the cloud begins to brighten up, theſe ſupplies 
fail, and the wind proportionably abates. At length, 
the cloud growing tranſparent, the wind ceaſes. Du- 
ring the continuance of theſe ſouth-eaſt winds, the 
'Table- valley is torn by furious whirlwinds. If they 
blow warm, they are generally of ſhort duration ; and 
in this caſe, the cloud ſoon diſappears. This wind 
rarely blows till after ſunſet, and never longer than till 
towards midnight, though the cloud remains, but then 
it is thin and clear: but when the wind blows cold, it 
is a ſure ſign that it will laſt for ſome time, an hour 

at noon and midnight excepted ; when it ſeems to 
lie ſtill to recover itſelf, and then lets looſe its fury 
anew, 
The Europeans at the Cape confider the year as di- 
vided into two ſeaſons, which they term monſoons. The 
wet monſoon or winter, and the dry one or ſummer. 
The firſt begins with our ſpring in March; the latter 
with September, when our ſummer ends. In the ſum- 
mer monſoon reign the ſouth- eaſt winds already men- 
tioned ; which, though they clear and render the air 
more healthy, yet make it difficult for ſhips outward 
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Cape is much ſubject to fogs; and the north - weſt 
winds and rain make the inhabitants ſtay much at 
home. But there are frequent intermiſſions and man 

clear days till June and July; when it rains almoſt con. 
tinually, and from thence-till ſummer. The weather 
in winter is cold, raw, and unpleaſant; but never 
more rigorous than autumn in Germany. Water ne. 
ver freezes to above the thickneſs of half a crown; and 
as ſoon as the ſun appears, the ice is diſſolved. The 
Cape is rarely viſited by thunder and lightning, ex- 
cepting a little near the turn of the ſeaſons, which ne. 
ver does any burt. During the continuance of the 
ſouth-eaſt winds which rage in ſummer, the ſky is free 
of all clouds except that on the Table and Wind Hills 
already mentioned ; but during the north-weſt winds, 
the air is thick, and loaded with heavy clouds big with 


rain, If the ſouth-eaſt winds ſhould ceaſe for any 


length of time, the air becomes ſiekly by reaſon of the 
ſea-weeds driving aſhore and rotting; hence the Eu- 
ropeans are at ſuch times affected with head - achs and 
other diſorders: but, on the other hand, the violence 
of thoſe winds ſubjects them to inflammations of their 
eyes, &c. 

The natives of this country are called Hottentoti, in 
their own language; a word of which it is vain to in- 
quire the meaning, fince the language of this country 
can ſcarce. be learned by any other nation. The Hot- 
tentot language is indeed ſaid to be a compoſition of 
the moſt ſtrange and diſagreeable ſounds, -deemed by 
many the diſgrace of ſpeech, without human ſound or 
articulation, reſembling rather the noiſe of irritated 
turkies, the chattering of magpies, hooting of owls, and 
depending on extraordinary vibrations, inflexions, and 
claſhings of the tongue againſt the palate. —If this ac- 
count is true, however, it is obvious, that all the re- 
lations we have concerning the religion, &c. of the 
Hottentots derived from themſelves, muſt fall to the 
ground, as nobody can pretend to underſtand a lan- 
guage in itſelf unintelligible. The manners and cu- 
ſtoms of thoſe people, however, are eaſily obſervable, 
whether they themſelves give the relation or not; and 
if their language is conformable to them, it is no doubt 
of a nature ſufficiently wonderful. : 

The Hottentots, according to the moſt authentic 
accounts, are, of all human creatures, the moſt nalty. 
Human urine, the excrements of beaſts, entrails, 
and garbage, ſoot, greaſe, &c. are their ſole de- 
light, and even uſed as ſymbols of honour and dig- 
nity. As ſoon as a child is born, they rub it all over 
with freſh cow-dung ; which when dried they rub off, 
and then waſh it with the juice of the Hottentot fig. 
When this juice has dried up, they rub the child over 
with ſheep's greaſe, or melted butter; and when it has 
well ſoaked, they ſprinkle on the powder of Bucku 
(the herb Sria 4A), which now ſticks all over like à 
cruſt, When her time has expired, the mother 1 
like manner purifies herſelf firſt with cow-dung) 2" 
then with greaſe and buchu; after which ſhe 18 reſtored 
to the embraces of her huſband, who muſt previouſly 
undergo a purification of the ſame kind · They are ® 
an olive colour when born : but the parents take care 
to make their children as black as poſſible by a daily 
unction with a mixture of greaſe and ſoot ; a ceremo- 


ny which is continued during the reſt of their wm 
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which makes them appear much blacker than they 


"— really are. As ſoon as the child is born, the wo- 
om Tow” down the bridge of the noſe with their 


thumbs, looking upon a high noſe as a great de- 
formity z and hence it hath been pretty generally 
believed among Europeans, that the Hottentots are 
born with flat noſes. _ : 

Every male, when arrived at the age of eight or 
ten years, according to Hottentot law, ought to be 
deprived of the left teſticle ; but in caſes where the 
parents are poor, this ceremony is deferred till they 
are able to anſwer the expence. The origin of a cu- 
tom ſo very extraordinary would no doubt afford en- 
tertainment to the curious; but nothing ſatis factory 
hath been ſaid upon the ſubjett. Moſt authors are of 
opinion, that this is done to make them run the {wif- 
ter; and many of the natives themſelves aſſign the 
{ame reaſon : but Kolben was informed by ſome of 
the moſt intelligent Hottentots, that it has been a 
law among them from time immemorial, „that no 
man ſhould be allowed to have carnal knowledge of 
2 woman, till deprived of his left tefticle.” Should 
any marry without this neceſſary mutilation, both par- 
ties would lie at the mercy of the rulers, and the wo- 
man perhaps be torn in pieces by her own ſex; a- 
mong whom it is a-prevailing opinion, that a man 
with two teſticles conſtantly begets twins. This ex- 
traordinary ceremony is performed in the following 
manner. The patient being daubed over with the fat 
of a ſheep newly killed, lies on his back on the ground 
at full length, with his hands and feet tied. His friends 
lie upon him, in order to keep him from moving. The 
operator then, with a common table or caſe knife, lay- 
ing hold of the left teſticle, makes an orifice in the 
ſcrotum about an inch and an half long. Thro' this 
orifice he ſqueezes out the teſticle in a moment, ties up 
the veſſels, thruſts in a little ball of the fize of the te- 
ſticle, compoſed of ſheep's fat and ſeveral herbs pul- 
veriſed. He then ſtitches up the wound with a thread 
made of a ſheep's finew, and a needle in the form of 
an aw], The bands of the patient being then un- 
looſed, the operator anoints him again with the warm 
tat of the ſheep, turning him ſometimes on his back 
and ſometimes on his belly, while the poor boy is 
ſweating and almoſt convulſed with pain. After this, 
he piſſes all over him, rubbing the precions liquor 1n- 
to his ſkin as well as he can; and the ceremony be- 
ing thas ended, the patient crawls to a little hut raiſed 
for the purpoſe, and in two or three days becomes as 
well as ever. 

The next eſſential ceremony is the receiving the 
youth into the ſociety of men. This is performed 
when they have arrived at the age of 18. Before this 
time they are confined to the tuition of their mothers, 
whom they conſtantly follow, and dare not, before the 
performance of the ceremony, converſe even with their 
own fathers, The appointed time being arrived, the 
inhabitants are aſſembled, and the men ſeated in a 
circle, and the candidate ordered to fit down without 
upon his hams or heels, but in ſuch a manner as not 
to touch the ground by at leaſt three inches. The ol- 
deft man then riſes, and, having obtained conſent for 
the youth's admiſſion, fteps up to him and acquaints 
um, that he muſt thenceforward forſake his mother, 
and the company of the women, with every childiſh 
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amuſement, and learn to behave as a man, both in his Hottentots. 


ier 


words and actions. The candidate then, being pre- 
viouſly bedaubed with greaſe and ſoot, ſquats down 
to receive the ſmoking inundation of urine, which 
the orator diſcharges all over him with great forma- 
lity. The old men then congratulate him on the ho- 
nour done him, and add the following benedictions, 
© Good Iuck attend thee ; — Live to be old ;— In- 
creaſe and multiply; May thy beard grow ſoon.” 
"This ceremony is uſually followed by the young 
man's marriage. All overtures of the matrimonial kind 
among the 3 are made by the father or 
neareſt relation of the man, to the father or neareſt re- 
lation of the woman. The father and his ſon wait on 
the woman's friends; and the lover is firſt employed 
in preparing and preſenting the company with tobacco. 
They all ſmoke, and nothing is ſaid about the mat- 
ter till their heads become giddy with the fume: then 
the father opens the buſineſs to the woman's father, 
and demands her for his ſon. The other leaves the 
room to conſult with his wife; but quickly returns 
with a poſitive anſwer ; which is ſeldom in the nega- 
tive, unleſs in caſe of a prior engagement. If the 
young woman does not like the match which her pa- 
rents have agreed to, ſhe has only one chance to avoid 


it; namely, to lie down with her lover on the ground, 


and play with him all night at pinching, tickling, and 
whipping. If ſhe conquers, ſhe fairly gets rid of him; 
but if he ſubdues her, which is 8 the caſe, ſhe 
mutt marry him. After this the young fellow goes to 


the babitation of the bride, attended by all his rela- 
tions and friends, male and female, driving before them 


one or more oxen, according to their wealth. Th 


are received with great joy; and the oxen being killed, 


they beſmear themſelves plentifully with the fat, pow- 
dering themſelves thick all over with buchu, and the 


women paint their cheeks, forehead, and chin, with red 


chalk. This being done, they perform the wedding 
ceremony in the following manner. The men ſquat 
themſelves in a circle, in the centre of which the bride- 
groom is ſeated in the ſame poſture. At ſome little 
diſtance the women do the ſame round the bride. Then 
the prieſt, or maſter of religious ceremonies, enters the 
mens circle, and coming up to the bridegroom piſſes a 
little on him, who with his long nails (for the Hot- 


tentots never pare their nails) makes furrows in the 


greaſe and buchu with which he is covered, that the 
urine may penetrate the better. He then does the ſame 
kindneſs to the bride; returning from the one to the 
other, till his whole ſtock is exhauſted, pronouncing 
all the time ſhort bleſſings to the following purpoſe : 
May you live happily together; may you have a ſon 
before the year's end; may he be a good huntſman 
and a warrior.” 

The Hottentots have an honourable order among 
them, conſiſting of ſuch as have ſingly encountered and 
ſlain a lion, tyger, leopard, elephant, rhinoceros, or 
elk. The hero, after his return from the exploit to the 
village, retires to his own hut, where he has not fat 
long, till an old man, deputed by the inhabitants of the 
kraal or village, comes to invite him to receive the ho- 
nours due to his merit. The champion riſes and fol- 
lows his conductor to the middle of the village, where 
all the men are aſſembled and waiting his arrival. He 
there ſquats down. on a mat prepared for him ; * 
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deputy then marches up to him, and piſſes upon him 
from head to foot, Legung certain words. If the 
deputy is the hero's friend, he Jays him under a deluge 


of water; for the more plentifully he is beſprinkled, 


the greater is the honour ; and the urine is rubbed in 
by the hero himſelf with the greateſt eagerneſs. The 
deputy then lights a pipe of tobacco, which he circu- 
lates through the company till nothing but aſhes re- 
main in the pipe. 'Theſe the deputy ſhakes on the 
new knight, who is congratulated on the high honour 
he has received and the ſervice he has done his coun- 
try. After this he takes three days reſt, during which 
his wife is forbidden to come near him. On the third 
day he kills a ſheep, receives his wife again, and re- 
Joices with his friends and neighbours; wearing ever 
after the bladder of the beaſt he has killed, faſtened to 
his hair, as a mark of honour. 'The Hottentots ex- 
preſs oo? joy at the deſtruction of a tyger than of 
any other wild beaſt. | 

The dreſs of the Hottentots is perfectly agreeable 
to the naſtineſs of thoſe euſtoms already deſcribed. 
The ſkin of a wild beaſt, or ſheep, prepared with cow- 
dung and greaſe, hangslike a mantle over the ſhoulders, 
high or low, open or cloſed, according to the ſeaſon of 
the year, or the cuſtoms of the tribe. The men, who 
have no covering but a compoſition of fat, ſoot, and 
dirt, in the molt raging heats, wear cat or lamb-ſkin 
caps in cold and wet ſcaſons. The face and forepart 
of the neck are always bare; and, the pudenda excep- 
ted, which are covered with a kind of apron, they go 
naked from the hips downwards. Leather ſtockings, 
and ſandals cut out of the raw hides of oxen or ele- 
phants, are uſed occaſionally in driving their herds to 
paſture, or in paſſing ſands or rocks. A greaſy pouch 
hangs about their necks, with a knife, pipe, tobacco, 
and a ſmall piece of wood called /u/a, burnt at both 
ends, as an amulet againſt witchcraft. Three ivory 
rings adorn the left arm; to which, on journeys, is fa- 
ſtened a bag with proviſions. The &irri and rackhum 
ſticks (which they uſe in hunting) are in the right 
hand; and another is carried in the left, with the buſhy 
tail of a wild cat, fox, or other animal, faſtened to it 
for a handkerchief. The honquers or captains, who were 
formerly diſtinguiſhed only by fair ſkins of tygers or 
wild-cats, now appear at the head of the army, in coun» 
cils, and on every ſolemn occafion, with braſs crowns, 
and braſs-headed canes. Theſe ornaments were pre- 
ſented by the Dutch to the chiefs and captains of the 


nations in alliance with them; and are now annexed 


to deſcend with, and are eſtcemed an unalienable pro- 
perty and diſtinctive badge of their dignity. 

Moſt writers have affirmed that the Hottentot wo- 
men wear the guts of ſheep and other animals by way 
of ornament about their legs; but this is a miſtake. 
The girls from their infancy to about 12 years old, 
wear bulruſhes tied in rings about their legs from the 
knee down to the ankle. When they paſs that age, 
they change the matter of theſe rings, from bulruſhes 
to ſlips of = and calf-ſkin, of the thickneſs of the 


little finger. They finge off the hair, and then turn 


inwards the fide on which it- grew. Some grown wo- 
men have above 100 of theſe rings on the leg, ſo nicely 
wound about and fitted, that they look like one con- 
tinued ſwathe, and by long wearing aſſume the hard- 
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Hottentots. all the old men ſquat in a circle round him. The old 
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neſs of wood. Theſe rings are kept from fallin 
by large wrappers of leather or ruſhes about the ankles: 
and ſerve both as an ornamental diſtinction to the ſex. 
and for preſerving the legs from being ſcratched or 
torn in the fields. Like other ſavages, the Hotten. 
tots are very fond of braſs buttons, bits of looking. 
glaſſes, &c. and ſome wear on their foreheads a ſmall 
plate of poliſhed iron in the ſhape of an half. moon. 

The diet of the Hottentots is the fleſh and entrail; 
of their cattle, and certain wild beafts, with roots and 
fruits of different kinds. Bat, excepting at their pub. 
lic feaſts, they rarely kill any cattle for their own eat- 
ing, unleſs in caſes of great neceſſity, Yet if any of 
their cows or ſheep die naturally, they make no ſcruple 
to eat them, and eſteem them as wholeſome food. If 
the men are not contented with the roots, fruits, or 
milk, which the women take care to provide, they go 
out a-hunting, or, if near the ſea, a-fiſhing. They al. 
ways hunt in large companies. The entrails of cattle, 
or of ſuch wild beaſts as they kill for food, are looked 
upon as moſt exquiſite eating, after they have been 
boiled in beaſts blood mingled with milk. Sometimes 
they broi] them; but in general they eat them half 
raw. In either caſe, they devour their victuals in a 
very furious and ravenous manner, without any regard 
to decency. They have no ſet meals; but eat as their 
appetite or humour directs, either by night or day. In 
fair weather, they eat in the open air; in wind or rain, 
in their huts. 'They have traditionary laws as to ab- 
ſtaining from certain meats. Swines fleſh, and fiſh 
without ſcales, are prohibited to both ſexes: hares and 
rabbits are forbidden to the men, but not to the wo- 
men: the pure blood of beaſts, and the fleſh of the 
mole, are forbidden to the women, but not to the men. 

The naſtineſs of the Hottentots makes them ſwarm 
with lice, ſome of which are exceedingly big. Theſe 
laſt they eat, throwing away the unſizeable ones; and 
if they are aſked how they can devour ſuch deteſtable 
vermin, they plead the Jaw of retaliation, and urge 
that it is no ſhame to eat thoſe who would eat them. 
The Europeans at the Cape have a fort of field-ſhoes, 
cut out of the raw hide of an ox or ſtag, with the hairy 
ſide outwards. Theſe, when thrown away, the Hot- 
tentots gather and lay up againſt a rainy day, when 
their proviſions fall ſhort, and eat them' heartily ; firſt 
ſingeing off the hair, then ſoaking them in water, and 
laſtly broiling them on the fire. 

Theſe are the cuſtoms which chiefly diſtinguiſh the 


Hottentots from all other people on earth ; but be- 


ſides theſe, they have others in common with the ge- 
nerality of barbarous nations. If a woman is deliver- 
ed of female twins, they generally deſtroy the worlt- 
favoured ; or if the children are male and female, the 
latter periſhes, by being expoſed on the bough of a 
tree, or buried alive with the conſent of the whole vil- 
lage. Some of theſe deſerted infants have been found 
by the Europeans, and educated by them; yet it 15 
ſaid, that, when arrived at the years of maturity, they 
always renounced the European manners, apparel, 
and religion, to conform to thoſe of their own people. 
After a youth is diſcharged from the tuition of his 
mother in the manner already mentioned, he may in- 
ſult, and even beat her, whenever he pleaſes ; for 
which he receives applauſe inſtead of reproof. Nay, 


it is uſual for them to go and abuſe their motbers un: 
mediate- 
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mediately after their being admitted into the order of 
ee If the eldeſt ſon, or, in default of ſons, the 
next male relation, determines to get rid of bis father, 
mother, or other relation, who are conſidered as ſu- 

erannuated, and incapable of any uſeful domeſtic 

erformance, the village is convoked, and informed 
of the condition and requeſt of the heir. Conſent is 
never refuſed; and a day is immediately appointed for 
the removal of the ſuperannuated man or woman. 
There is now no diſtinction of perſons ; the wealthieſt 
man, or the captain of the village, muſt ſubmit as well 
as the meaneſt, and is compelled to ſurrender his whole 
eltate to the claimant. The whole village accompany 
him to a lonely hut, where he is left with a ſmall 
quantity of proviſions ſet within bis reach, where he 
ſoon periſhes, or is devoured by wild beaſts. Adul- 
tery among the Hottentots is always ro with 
death: but they allow divorce, if the huſband can ſhew 
ſufficient cauſe for it; and of the ſufficiency of which 
the reſt of the village are the judges. In this caſe, the 
men may marry again, but the woman 1s not allowed 
to do ſo while her huſband lives. If a widow marries, 
ſhe cuts off a joint of her finger, beginning with the 
little one, for every huſband after the firſt. 

In other reſpects, the Hottentots are the moſt lazy 
people in the world : they eſteem thinking a labour, 
and avoid both as capital plagues ; paſling three parts 
in four of their lives in the moſt ſhameful ſtupidity and 
idleneſs. Occaſionally, however, they are ſurpriſing- 
ly ative. In ſwiftneſs, they are ſaid to ſurpaſs the 
fleeteſt horſe; and are famed for their dexterity in diſ- 
charging their arrows, javelins, &c. Though unac- 
quainted with agriculture and the qualities of tobacco 
before the arrival of the Europeans, they excel, and 


are conſulted by moſt of thoſe reſident in their coun-. 


try, concerning the management of lands and the 
choice of tobacco. Their mutual affeQion, liberality, 
and benevolence, extend to each other in the moſt 
friendly manner; and, naturally compaſſionating di- 
ſtreſs, they are extremely hoſpitable to ſtrangers of every 
nation, They are of good ſenſe and integrity in the 
execution of juſtice, and in chaſtity excel almoſt all 


Other nations in the world. | 2 


Beſides the methods of fighting with bows and ar- 
rows, darts, &c. common to all barbarous nations, the 
Hottentots have a kind of oxen trained to war. Theſe 


they call Bakkeleyers, or fighting oxen ; and the ſkill. 


of the Hottentot generals is chiefly diſplayed by choo- 
ing the moſt proper time and place for driving in the 
beaſts among the enemy. 'Theſe animals ſtamp, kick, 
and gore, with ineredible fury; and, if well followed 
by the men, ſpeedily rout the enemy. A battle de- 
cides the war; for an Hottentot army once routed 
never rallies again. The conquerors triumph and pur- 
due the enemy with aſtoniſhing ſhouts and exclama- 
Kang All priſoners are killed ; and both armies 
ra their dead, which are never inſulted or plun- 
2 Deſerters and ſpies are immediately put to 


The Hottentots are very ſhy of entering upon any 
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courſe concerning their religion; whence it hath 


ten doubted whether they have any at all. Kolben, 
ovwever, aflures us, that they believe in a God, the 


auth : . 
1 all things. This ſupreme power they call 


to ſhew their contempt for the converſation of 
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the God of god! ; and ſay, „ he is a good man, who Hottentots. 


does nobody any hurt, and from whom none need be 
apprehenſive of any, and that he lives far beyond the 
moon.” But it does not appear, that they bave any 
inſtitution of worſhip directly regarding this ſupreme 
deity. They excuſe themſelves when preſſed on this 
head, by a tradition, that their firſt parents ſo grie- 
vouſly offended this great God, that he curſed them 
and their poſterity with hardneſs of heart; ſo that 
they know little about him, and have leſs inclination 
to ſerve him. They adore the moon, by afſemblin 

at night in the fields, killing cattle, and offering milk 
and fleſh, This they do conſtantly at the full and 
change. They welcome her; and then invoke her 
for favourable weather, to grant them fodder for their 
cattle, &c. They alſo regard as a good deity an 
inſet of the beetle kind, peculiar to theſe coun- 
tries. It is about the fize of a child's little fin- 
ger, the back green, the belly ſpeckled red and 
white, with two wings and two horns. Wherever 
they meet this animal, they pay it the higheſt honour 
and veneration. If it vilitg a village, they aſſemble 
about it in troops as if a divinity had appeared among 
them ; they kill a ſheep or two as a thank-offering, 
and eſteem it as an omen of the greateſt happineſs and 
proſperity. They believe its appearance expiates all 
their guilt. If the inſect lights upon a Hottentot, the 
perſon is looked upon as a ſaint, and ever after treated 
with uncommon reſpect. The village kills the fatteſt 
ox for a thank - offering; and the caul powdered with 
buchu, and twiſted like a rope, is put collar-wiſe about 
the ſaint's neck, and there muſt remain till it rots off. 
A ſort of veneration is alſo paid to deceaſed ſaints or 
heroes. They believe in an evil deity, whom they repre- 
ſent as a little, malicious, ill-natured being, a great 
enemy to Hottentots, and the author of ali the miſ- 


chiefs which befal them in this world, beyond which 


he hath no power. They therefore worſhip and offer 
ſacrifices to him, in order to ſoften and bring him in- 
to better temper. Some of them evea pretend, that 
they have ſeen him in the ſhape of a deformed, hairy, 
frightful monſter, dreſſed in white, with a head and 
feet like thoſe of a horſe. All ſudden pain, croſs ac- 
cidents, and ſickneſs, are by the Hottentots aſcribed 
to witchcraft ; ſo that charms and amulets are in high 
eſteem among them. 'They ſeem to have no notion of 
a future ſtate, either good or bad, after death, much 
leſs of a reſurrection; yet that they believe the im- 
mortality of the ſoul, ſeems evident from the following 
particulars. 1. 'They offcr prayers and praiſes to the 
good Hottentots deceaſed. 2. They are apprehen- 
five of the return of departed ſpirits to moleſt them; 
for which reaſon they remove their village on the death 
of any of its inhabitauts. 3. They believe it is in the 
power of wizards and witches to lay theſe ſpirits. But 
they ſeem to think theſe departed ſouls remain in or 
about thoſe places where the body was inhabited by 
them ; for of a heaven or hell, rewards or puniſhments, 
they have not the leaſt notion. 

This appears to be the whole that can be collected 
concerning the Hottentot religion, and to which they 
are invineibly attached. If you attempt to reaſon 
with them, they hear you ſullenly, or quit you abrupt- 
ly. They avoid, if poſſible, any —_— ſubject. 
Some of them have pretended a belief of Chriſtia- 
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returned to their former idolatry ; and, in ſpite of 
all the endeavours of the Dutch miſſionaries at the 
Cape, they have never been able to make a ſingle 
convert, 

Of the cape-town and country adjacent peopled by 
the Dutch, Mr Foſter gives the following account: 
«© The town is neat and well built; looks white at a 
diſtance, and ſeems to riſe out of a deſart ſurrounded 


by broken maſſes of black and dreary mountains. 


The ſtorchouſes of the Dutch Eaſt-India company 
are all fituated neareſt the water, and the private 
buildings lie beyond them in a gentle aſcent. The 
fort which commands the road, is on the eaſt fide of 
the town, but ſeems not to be of great ſtrength ; be- 
ſides which, there are ſeveral batteries on both ſides. 
The ſtreets in the town are broad, and regular; all 
the principal ones are planted with oaks: and ſome 
have in their middle a canal of running water, which, 
on account of its ſmall quantity, they are obliged to 
huſband: by fluices, ſo that parts of it are ſometimes 
entirely drained, and occaſion no very pleaſant ſmell, 
The national character of the Dutch ſtrongly mani- 
feſts itſelf in this particular; their ſettlements being 
always ſupplied with canals, though reaſon and com- 
mon ſenſe evidently prove their noxious influence on 
the health of the inhabitants, eſpecially at Batavia. 
«© The houſes are built of brick, and many of them 
are white-waſhed on the outſide. The rooms are in 
eneral lofty and ſpacious, and very airy, which the 
Los climate requires. There is but one church in the 
whole town; and that is extremely plain, and ſeems to 


be rather too ſmall for the congregation. That ſpirit 


of toleration, which has been ſo beneficial to the Dutch 


government at home, is not to be met with in their 


colonies, It is but very lately that they have ſuffered 
even the Lutherans to build x Naw the at Batavia, and 
at this place; and at the preſent time, a clergyman 
of that perſuaſion is not tolerated at the Cape, but 
the inhabitants are obliged to content themſelves with 
the chaplains of Daniſh and Swediſh Eaſt-India-men, 
who give them a ſermon, and adminiſter the ſacrament 
once or twice a-year, and are very handſomely re- 
warded. The government and the inhabitants do not 
give themſelves the trouble to attend to a circumſtance 
of ſo little conſequence in their eyes as the religion of 
their ſlaves, who in general ſeem to have none at all. 
A few of them follow the Mahommedan rite; and 
weekly meet in a private houſe belonging to a free 
Mahommedan, in order to read or rather chaunt ſe- 
veral prayers and chapters of the Khoran. As they 
have no prieſt among them, they cannot partake of any 
other acts of worſhip (4). | 

„The flaves belonging to the company, who amount 
to ſeveral hundreds, are lodged and boarded in a ſpa- 
cious houſe erected for that purpoſe, where they are 
likewiſe kept at work. Another great building ſerves 
as an hoſpital. for the ſailors belonging to the Dutch 
Eaſt- India ſhips, which touch here, and commonly 
have prodigious numbers of ſick on board, on their 
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voyage from Europe towards India. The vaft ny 
ber of men, ſometimes fix, ſeven, or eight hundred 
which theſe ſhips carry out to ſupply the military in 
India, the ſmall room to which they are confined, and 
the ſhort allowance of water and ſalt proviſion they 
receive, on a long voyage through the torrid zone, pe- 
nerally make conſiderable havock among them: it is 
therefore no uncommon circumſtance at the Cape, that 
a ſhip on her paſſage thither from Europe, loſes eigh- 
ty ora hundred men, and ſends between two and three 
hundred others dangerouſly ill to the hoſpital, A fact 
no leſs deplorable than certain, is, that the ſmall ex- 
pence and facility with which the ziel- verkogpers actu- 
ally carry on their infamous trade of ſupplying the 
India company with recruits, -makes them leſs atten- 
tive to the preſervation of health among theſe poor 
people. Nothing is more common, in this and other 
Dutch colonies, than to meet with ſoldiers in the com- 
pany's ſervice, who, upon inquiry, acknowledge they 
have been kidnapped in Holland. There is an apo- 
thecary's ſhop belonging to the hoſpital, where the 
molt neceflary remedies are prepared, but no expen- 
ſive drugs are to be found in it ; and the method of 
adminiſtering to all the patients indiſcriminately out 
of two or three huge bottles, full of different prepara- 
tions, ſuffices to convince us, that the freſh air of the 
land, and the freſh proviſions here, contribute much 
more to the recovery of the ſick, than the ſkill of their 
phyſicians. Patients who are able to walk, are or- 
dered to go up and down the ſtreets every fair morn- 
ing: and all kinds of greens, pot-herbs, ſallads, and 
antiſcorbutics, are raiſed for their uſe, in an adjacent 
garden belonging to the company. Travellers have 
ſometimes praiſed and ſometimes depreciated this gar- 
den, according to the different points of view in which 
it has been conſidered. It is true, a few regular walks 
of indifferent oaks, encompaſſed with elm and myrtle 
hedges, are not objects engaging enough to thoſe who 
are uſed to admire the perfection of gardening in Eng- 
land, or who contemplate in Holland and France cy- 
preſs, box, and yew-trees cut out into vaſes, ftatuer, 
and pyramids, or charmilles turned into pieces of ar. 
chitecture! But conſidering that the trees were planted 
in the beginning of this century, more for uſe than 
ornament; that they ſhelter the kitchen-herbs for 
the hoſpital, againſt the deſtructive violence of ſtorms; 
and that they form the only ſhady and airy walks, 
comfortable to voyagers and ſick perſons in this hot 
climate; I cannot wonder that ſome ſhould extol a8 


« a delightful ſpot *,” what others contemptuoully * 


call „A friar*s garden f.“ . 

«© The governor depends immediately upon the 
Eaſt-India company, and has the rank of an edele 
heer, the title given to the members of the ſupreme 
council. of Batavia. He preſides here over a council, 
conſiſting of a ſecond or deputy-governor, the fiſcal, 
the major (who commands the fort), the ſecretary) 
the treaſurer, the comptroller of proviſions, the compt- 
roller of liquors, and thè book-keeper; each of which 


has a branch of the company's commerce aſſigned ” 


(A) We would not be underſtood to throw an odium on the Dutch in particular, when it is well known that the 
negroes, who wear the chains of the Engliſh and French, are equally neglected: it was only intended to awaken 2 
fellow-feeling towards an unhappy race of MEN, among the coloniſts of all nations; and to remind them, whil 


they enjoy, or rive to enjoy, the ineſtimable bleſſing of LivexT 


v, to exert themſelves in acts of humanity and kind- 


neſs towards thoſe from whom they with-hold it, perhaps, without remorſe. 
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his care. This council has the whole management of 
—— 2 and military departments; but the deputy- 


overnor preſides over another, named the court of 
uſtice, which tries all offences and crimes, and conſiſts 
of ſome of the members of the former; but no two 
relations can fit and vote in the ſame council, to pre- 
vent the influence of parties, 
% The income of the governor is very conſiderable; 
for, beſides a fixed appointment, and the uſe of houſes, 
ardens, proper furniture, and every thing that be- 
E to his table, he receives about 10 dollars for 
every leagre of wine which the company buy of the 
farmer, in order to be exported to Batavia, The 
company allows the ſum of 40 dollars for each leagre, 
of which the farmer receives but 24: what remains is 
ſhared between the governor, and ſecond or deputy; the 
former taking two-thirds, which ſometimes are ſaid to 
amount to 4000 dollars per annum. The deputy- 
governor has the direction of the company's whole 
commerce here, and figns all orders to the different 
departments under him, as well as the governor to 
others. He and the fiſcal have the rank of upper 
koopman. The fiſcal is at the head of the police, and 
ſees the penal laws put in execution: his income con- 
ſiſts of fines, and of the duties laid on certain articles 
of commerce; but if he be ſtrict in exacting them, he 
is univerſally deteſted. The ſound policy of the Dutch 
has likewiſe found it neceſſary to place the fiſcal as a 
check, to overawe the other officers of the company, 
that they may not counteract the intereſts of their 
maſters, or infringe the laws of the mother-country. 
He is, to that end, commonly well verſed in juridical 
affairs, and depends ſolely upon the mother-country. 
The major (at preſent Mr Von Prehn, who received 
us with great politeneſs) has the rank of &9pmarn or 
merchant: this circumſtance ſurpriſes a ſtranger, who, 
in all other European flates, is uſed to ſee military 
honours confer diſtinction and precedence ; and ap- 
pears ſtill more ſingular to one who knows the con- 
traſt in this particular between Holland and Ruſſia, 
where the idea of military rank is annexed to every 
place, even that of a profeſſor at the univerſity. The 
number of regular ſoldiers at this colony amounts to 
about 00 of which 400 form the garriſon of the fort, 
near the Cape-town. The inhabitants capable of 
bearing arms form a militia of 4000 men; of whom a 
conſiderable part may be aſſembled in a few hours, by 
means of ſignals made from alarm-places in different 
parts of the country, We may — hence make 
ſome eſtimate of the number of white people in this 
colony, which is at preſent ſo extenſive, that the di- 
ſtant ſettlements are above a month's journey from the 
Cape; but theſe remote parts lie ſometimes more than a 
day's journey from each other, are ſurrounded by various 
nations of Hottentots, and too frequently feel the want 
of protection from their own government at that di- 
ſtance. The ſlaves in this * — are at leaſt in the 
Proportion of ſive or more to one white perſon. The 
principal inhabitants at the Cape have ſometimes from 
20 to 30 ſlaves, which are in general treated with great 
lenity, and ſometimes become great favourites with 
their maſters, who give them very good cloathing, 
but oblige them to wear neither ſhoes nor ſtockings, 
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chiefly brought from Madagaſcar, and a little veſſel 
annually goes from the Cape thither on that trade; 


there are, however, beſides them, a number of Malays 


and Bengaleſe, and ſome negroes. The (coloniſts 
themſelves are for the greateſt part Germans, with ſome 
families of Dutch, and ſome of French Proteſtants. 
The character of the inhabitants of the town is mixed. 
The are induſtrious, but fond of good living, hoſpi- 
table, and ſocial; though accuſtomed to hire their 
apartments to ſtrangers, for the time they touch at 
this ſettlement, and uſed to be complimented with 
rich preſents of ſtuffs, &c. by the officers of merchant 
(hips. They have no great opportunities of acquiring 
knowledge, there heing no public ſchools of note at 
the Cape; their young men are therefore commonly 
ſent to Holland for improvement, and their female 
education is too much negleted, A kind of diſlike 
to reading, and the want of public amuſements, make 
their converſation unintereſting, and too frequently 
turn it upon ſcandal, which is commonly carried to a 
degree of inveteracy peculiar to little towns. The 
French, Engliſh, Portugueſe, and Malay languages, 
are very commonly — XY and many of the ladies 
have acquired them. This circumſtance, together 
with the accompliſhments of ſinging, dancing, and 
playing a tune on the lute, frequently united in an 
agreeable perſon, make amends for the want of refined 
manners and delicacy of ſentiment. There are, bow- 
ever, among the principal inhabitants, perſons of both 
ſexes, whoſe whole deportment, extenſive reading, and 
well-cultivated underſtanding would be admired and 
diftinguiſhed even in Europe. Their circumſtances 
are in general eaſy, and often very affluent, on account 
of the cheap rate at which the neceſſaries of life are 
to be procured : but they ſeldom amaſs ſuch prodi- 


gious riches here as at Batavia; and I was told the 


greateſt private fortune at the Cape did not exceeed 
100,000 dollars, or about 22, 500 l. ſterling. 
«© The farmers in the country are very plain hoſpi- 
table people; but thoſe who dwell in the remoteſt 
ſettlements ſeldom come to town, and are faid to be 
very ignorant; this may eaſily be conceived, becauſe 
they have no better company than Hottentots, their 
dwellings being often ſeveral days journey aſunder, 
which muſt in a great meaſure preclude all intercourſe. 


The vine is cultivated in plantations within the com- 


paſs of a few days journey from the town 3 which 
were eſtabliſhed by the firſt coloniſts, and of which 
the ground was given in perpetual property to them 
and their heirs. The company at preſent never part 
with the property of the ground, but let the ſurface 
to the farmer for an annualrent, which, though ex- 
tremely moderate, being only 25 dollars for 60 acres *, 
yet does not give ſufficient encouragement to plant 
vineyards. The diſtant ſettlements, therefore, chiefly 
raiſe corn and rear cattle; nay, many of the ſettlers 
entirely follow the latter branch of ruſtic employment, 
and ſome have very numerous flocks. We were told 
there were two farmers who had each 15,000 ſheep, 
and oxen in proportion; and ſeveral who poſſeſſed 6000 


or 8000 ſheep, of which they drive great droves to 


town every year: but lions and buffaloes, and the fa- 
211 2 tigue 


F \Dach acre of 666 ſquare Rbynland roods, the rood of 13 feet. The proportion of the Rhynland foot to the 


Dglſh, is about 116 to 120. 
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before they can bring them ſo far. They commonly 
take their families with them in large waggons co- 
vered with linen or leather, ſpread over hoops, and 
drawn by 8, 10, and ſometimes 12 pair of oxen. They 
briag butter, mutton-tallow, the fleſh and ſkins of ſea- 
cows (hippopotamus), together with lion and rhino- 
ceros? ſkins, to ſell, They have ſeveral ſlaves, and 
commonly engage in their ſervice ſeveral Hottentots 
of the poorer fort, and (as we were told) of the tribe 
called Boſchemans, or Bu/hmen, who have no cattle of 
their own, but commonly ſubſiit by hunting, or by 
committing depredations on their neighbours. 'The 
opulent farmers ſet np a young beginner by intruſting 
to his care a flock of 400 or 5 cep, which he leads 
to a diſtant ſpot, where he finds plenty of good graſs 
and water; the one-half of all the lambs which are 
yeaned fall to his ſhare, by which means he ſoon be- 
comes as rich as his benefactor. 
« Though the Dutch company ſeem evideatly to 
diſcourage all new ſettlers, by granting no lands in 
rivate property; yet the products of the country 
2 of late years ſuſſiced not only to ſupply the iſles 
of France aud Bourbon with corn, but likewiſe to 
furniſh the mother - country with ſeveral ſhip- loads. 
Theſe exports would certainly be made at an eaſier 
rate than at preſent, if the ſettlements did not extend 
ſo far into the country, from whence the products 
muſt be brought to the Table-bay by land- carriage, 
on roads which are almoſt impaſſable. The interme- 
diate ſpaces of uncultivated land between the different 
ſettlements are very extenſive, and contain many ſpots 
fit for agriculture; but one of the chief reaſons why 
the coloniſts are ſo much divided and ſcattered through- 
out the country, is to be met with in another regula- 
tion of the company, which forbids every new ſettler 
to eſtabliſh himſelf within a mile of another. It is 
evident, that if this fettlement were in the hands of 
the commonwealth, it would have attained to a great 
ulation, and a degree of opulence and ſplendor, of 
which it has not the feaſt hopes at preſent : but a pri- 
vate company of Eaſt- India merchants find their ac- 
count much better in keeping all the landed property 
to themſelves, and tying down the colonitt, left he 


ſhould become too great and powerful. 


« The wines made at the Cape are of the greateſt 
variety poſſible. The beſt, which is made at M. 
Vander Spy's plantation of Conſtantia, is ſpoken of 
in Europe, more by report than from real knowledge; 
30 leagres (B) at the utmoſt are annually raiſed of this 
kind, and each leagre ſells for about 501. on the ſpot. 
The vines from which it is made were originally 
brought from Shiraz in Perſia, Several other ſorts 
grow in the neighbourhood of that plantation, which 
produce a {weet rich wine, that generally paſſes for 
genuine Conſtantia in Europe. French plants of bur- 
gundy, muſcade, and frontignan, have likewiſe been 
tried, and have ſucceeded extremely well, ſometimes 
producing wines ſuperior to thoſe of the original ſoil. 
Au excellent dry wine, which has a ſlight agreeable 
tartneſs, is commonly drank in the principal families, 
and is made of Madeira vines tranſplanted to the Cape. 
Several low forts, not entirely diſagreeable, are raiſed 
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in great plenty, and ſold at a very cheap rate; 
the ſailors of the Eaſt- India ſhips commonly indulge 


fo that 


themſelves very plentifully in them whenever they come 

« The products of the country ſupply with . 
ſions the ſhips of all nations which 6 the oh 
Corn, flour, biſcuit, ſalted beef, brandy, and wine, * 
to be had in abundauce, and at moderate prices; and 
their freſh greens, fine fruits (e), good mutton and 
beef, are excellent reſtoratives to | og who have 
made a long — 

HOTTINGER (John Henry), born at Zurich in 
Switzerland in 1620, profeſſed the Oriental langua- 
ges at Leyden, and was eſteemed by all his learned 
colleagues. He was drowned, with part of his family, 
in the river Lemit, in the year 1667. He wrote a 
prodigious number of works; the principal of which 
are, 1. Exercitationes Anti- Moriniane de Pentateucbe 
Samaritano, quarto, in which he defends the Heh. 
rew text againſt father Morin, 2. Hiſtoria Orientalis, 
quarto. 3. Bibliothecarius quadripartitus. 4. The- 


faurus Philologicus Sacre Scripture, quarto. 5. Hi. 
ftoria Eceleſroftica. 6. Promptuarium, five Bibliotheca 


Orientalis, ato. 7. Diſſertationes miſcellaneæ, &c. 
HOTTONIA, warTrR-vioLET; a genus of the 
monogynia order, belonging to the pentandria claſs 
of plants. — Tbere is but one ſpecies, viz. the paluſtris, 
with a naked ſtalk. It grows naturally in the ſtand- 
ing waters in many parts of England. The leaves, 
which are for the moſt part immerſed in water, are 
finely winged and flat like moft of the ſea- plants; 
and at the bottom have long fibrous roots, which ftrike 
into the mud: the flower-ſtalks riſe or five ſix inches 
above the water, and toward the top have two 
or three whorls of purple flowers, terminated by 
a ſmall cluſter of the ſame. 
the appearance of thoſe of the ſtock- gilliflower, 
ſo make a pretty appearance on the furkace of the 
water.— It may be propagated in deep ſtanding wa- 
ters, by procuring its ſeeds when they are ripe, from 
the places of their natural growth; which ſhould be 
immediately dropped into the water in thoſe places 
where they are defigned to grow, and the Prin 
following they will appear ; and if they are not ai 
turbed, they will ſoon propagate themſelves in great 
lenty.,—Cows eat this plant; ſwine refuſe it. 
HOVEDEN (Roger de), born of an illuſtrious 
ſamily, became chaplain to king Henry II. and leſt 
behind him two books of Engliſh Annals, carried on 
from the year 732, where Bede ended, to the 4th of 
king John, 1201t.. Sir H. Saville and Mr Selden 
x Ft him among the moſt conſiderable hiſtorians 
who flouriſhed in the 11th and 12th centuries. 
HOULIERES (Antoniette de), a French lady, 
whoſe poetry is highly eſteemed in France. Her 
works and thoſe of her daughter have been collected 
and printed together in two volumes. Moſt of the 
Idyls, particularly thoſe on ſheep and birds, ſurpaſs 
every thing of the kind in the French . the 
thoughts and expreſſions are noble; and the ſtyle 
ou flowing, and chaſte. Mademoiſelle des Hou- 
teres carried the poetic prize in the French academy 


againſt Fontenelle. Both of theſe ladies were 1 4 


(3) A leagre contains about 108 gallons, or a pipe. 
(e) Their grapes and oranges are ſome of the beſt in the world. 


Theſe flowers have 
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bers of the academy of Ricovatri ; the mother was Lierce, futh, and none. They are called Fours, or ca- Houſe. | ll | 

_ Iſo a member of the academy of Arles. — Thoſe who nie hours, as being to be rehearſed at certain hours ——— f 1 

— 3-fire to be more particularly acquainted with the preſcribed by the canons of that church, in comme- | 4 
hiſtory of Madam des Houlieres may conſult her life moration of the myſteries aceompliſhed at thoſe hours. 
prefixed to her works in the Paris edition of 1747, Theſe hours were anciently alſo called courſe, curſus ; 


2 vols 12mo. F. Mabillon has a diſſertation on them, entitled, De 
HOULSWORTHY, a large town of Devonſhire, Curſu Gallicans. 


ſeated between two branches of the river Tamer, ha- he firſt conſtitution enjoining the obſervation of the 
ving a good market for corn and proviſions. W. canonical hours, is of the ninth century, being found in a 


Long. 4. 42. N. Lat. 50. 50. capitular of Heito biſhopof Baſil directed to his curates, 
OUND. Sce Canis, Broop-· Hound, and Gae- e, that the prieſts ſhall never be abſent at the 
Hound. canonica 


hours either by day or night. 
HOUR, in chronology, an aliquot part of a natu- HOUSE, a 2 or place built with con- 
ral day, uſually a 24th, but ſometimes a 12th. The veniencies for dwcling in- See ARCHITECTURE. 
origin of the word hora, or fa, comes, according to House is alſo uſgd for one of the eſtates of the 
ſme authors, from a ſurname of the ſun, the father kingdom aſſembled, in parliament. Thus we ſay, the 
of hours, whom the Egyptians call Horus, Others houſe of lords, the houſe of commons, &c. See 
derive it from the Greek epic, to terminate, diſtin- Pers, Commons, &c. 

uiſh, Ke. Others from the word vp, urine ; bold- Hovss is alſo uſed for a noble family; or a race of 
ing, that Triſmegiſtus was the firſt that ſettled the illuftrions perſons iſſued from the ſame ftock. In this 
divifion of hours, which he did from obſervation of ſenſe we ſay, the houſe or family of the Stuarts, the 
an animal conſecrated to Serapis, named cynocephalus, Bourbons, the houſe of Hanover, of Auſtria, of Lor- 
which makes water 12 times a-day, and as often in rain, of Savoy, &c. 
the night, at equal intervals. 


Cheap, eaſy, and expeditious Method of conſtructin 
An hour, with us, is a meaſure or quantity of time, Houszs, which have been found to be very. uſeful ho ital. 


equal to a 24th part of the natural day, or ny@he- for the recovery of the fick, and therefore may probably make 


meron ; or the duration of the 24th part of the earth's o wholeſome places of reſidence for the healthy. The 
diurnal rotation. Fifteen degrees of the equator an- firſt thing to be done is to chooſe a dry and airy ſitua- 
{wer to an hour; though not preciſely, but near e- tion, on a gravelly or chalky ſoil if poſſible ; upon this 
nough for common uſe. It is divided into 60 mi- lay down the plan of your building, making one end 
nutes ; the minute into 60 ſeconds, &c. of it face that quarter from whence the pureſt and 
The diviſion of the day into hours is very ancient: healthieſt winds may be expected to blow, of a 
as is ſhewn by Kircher, Oedip. Egypt. Tom. II. P. II. breadth that can be conveniently roofed. Then, if 
claſſ. VII. c. 8. : though the paſſages he quotes from boarding does not come ſo cheap, drive ſtakes, at 
Scripture do not prove it.— The moſt ancient hour is about fix feet diſtance from each other, into the gronnd, 
that of the 12th part of the day. Herodotus, lib. ii. ſo as to ſtand about fix feet above it; and, interlacing - 
obſerves, that the Greeks learnt from the Egyptians, them with wattles, coat the wattles on the fide next 
among other things, the method of dividing the day the weather, with freſh ſtraw ; and make the roof in 
into twelve parts. — The aſtronomers of Cathaya, &c. the ſame manner, but thicker, or of thatch in the 
biſhop Beveridge obſerves, ſtill retain this diviſion. uſual. way, with a hole at the very top of. it, to open 
They call the hour, chag ; and to each chag give a occaſionally. Let the end of the building facing the 
peculiar name, taken AM ſome animal: The firſt is wholeſomeſt quarter lie open ſome feet back, ſo as to 
called zeth, “ mouſe;” the ſecond, chiu, “ bullock;”” form a porch, where the convaleſcents may take the 
the third, zem, „leopard; the fourth, au, hare;” air without danger of any injury from the weather. 
the fifth, chiu, © crocodile, & c.“ A large chimney and kitchen grate may be erected at 
The diviſion of the day into 24 honrs, was not the other end. If the ſoil happens to be chalky or 
known to the Romans before the firſt Punic war.— gravelly, you may hollow it four or five. feet deep, 
Till that time they only regulated their days by the within a foot or eighteen. inches of the walls; but let 
riſing and ſetting of the ſun, They divided the 12 the ſteps into this hollow. lie far enough within the 
hours of their day into four, viz. prime, which com- porch, that no water may get into it, and, if of chalk, 
menced at fix o*clock ; third, at nine; /ixth, at twelve, the ſteps may not grow ſlippery in wet weather. From 
and nene, at three. They alſo divided the night into time to time open the vent-hole at the roof; by means 
tour watches, each containing three hours. of which all the unwoleſome infectious air, as being. 
HOURS, Hoxz, in the ancient mythology, were warmer, and conſequently lighter, than that which is 
certain goddeſſes, the daughters of Jupiter and The- pure and wholeſome, will be driven out by the ruſh- 
mie; at firſt only three in number, Eunomina, Dice, ing in of the freſh air: à purpoſe, which the little o- 
and Irene; to which were afterwards added two more,. penings, that may be left in the ſides and roofs of 
Carpo and Thallote.— Homer makes them the door- ſuch rude and haſty buildings, will, even of themſelves, . 
eepers of heaven, Ovid allots them the employment anſwer ſo well, as ſufficiently to compenſate any cold 
of harneſſing the horſes of the ſun : they may let in, even in the coldeſt months. Let 
Huge equor Titan velocibus imperat Horis. the floor likewiſe be ſcraped three or four inches 
OURS, Heræ, in the Romiſh church, are certain deep every five or fix days, and what comes off re- 


. 


Prayers performed at ſtated times of the day; as mat - moved to ſome diſtance. Halls of this kind, 5o feet 
is, veſpers, lauds, &. — The leſſer hours, are prime, long and 20 broad, colt but a trifle to build; yet, 


with: 
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clean ſtraw for every new patient to lie on, incloſed 
in clean waſhed ſacks fit for the purpoſe, which come 
infinitely cheaper than the bare cleaning of flock or 
even feather-beds, ſuppoſing it poſſible to clean ſuch 
beds), proved of infinitely more advantage in the re- 
covery of ſick ſoldiers, than the low-roofed rooms of 
the farm-houſes of the Ifle of Wight, or even the 
better accommodations of Cariſbrooke caſtle in the 
ſame iſland, in which there periſhed four times the 
number of fick that there did in theſe temporary re- 
ceptacles; which were firſt thought of by doctor 
Prockleſby, on occaſion of ſome terrible infections 
from confined animal-effluvia. 

Is it not ſurpriſing, that we have not availed our- 
ſelves more of the —— diſcovery in natural hiſtory, 
being, perhaps, the moſt important the moderns can 
boaſt of in the moſt uſeful ſcience, viz. the ſuperior 
lightneſs of unwholeſome and infectious air! The up- 
per ſaſhes in moſt houſes, even of thoſe who pretend 
to ſome knowledge in theſe matters, are generally 
immoveable, by means of which no part of the foul 
air above the level of the loweſt rail of the other ſaſh's 
greateſt riſe, can eſcape by the window; and, if it 
eſcapes by the doors, it is generally for want of a 
vent in the higheſt part of the roof, merely to accu- 
mulate in the upper ſtory of the houſe, and add to the 
infection, which the great quantities of old furniture 
uſually ſtored up there are of themſelves but too apt 
to create, when care is not frequently taken to open, 
the windows of it. Thus, the chief benefit to be ex- 

ected from lofty rooms is in a great meaſure loſt, 
ereas, were the upper ſaſhes contrived to come 
down, all the air might be eaſily changed, and that 
almoſt inſenſibly, by letting them down an inch or 
two. Nay, the upper ſaſh might be often let entire- 
ly down with leſs danger or inconvenience from cold, 
than the lower thrown up the tenth part of an inch, 
though the doing of the former would be attended 
with infinitely more advantage to the health of the 
inhabitants than the latter. It is, perhaps, on this 
principle, that we are to account for the good health 
enjoyed by the poor who live crowded in damp cellars, 
and often with great numbers of rabbits, poultry, and 
even {wine about them. Theſe cellars are open to the 
ſtreet, with doors reaching from the floor to the very 
ceiling, but never ſo deb at bottom or at top as to 
prevent a free circulation of air; in conſequence of 
which, that all-vivifying fluid, as faſt as it is ſpoiled 
by pating through the lungs of the inhabitants and 
their ſtock, or is infected by their inſenſible perſpira- 
tion, excrements, &c. is driven out and replaced by 
the freſh air. 

Hos, in aſtrology, denotes the twelfth part of the 
heavens. 

The diviſion of the heavens into houſes, is founded 
upon the pretended influence of the ſtars, when meet- 
ing in them, on all ſublunary bodies. Theſe influences 
are ſuppoſed to be good or bad; and to each of theſe 
houſes particular virtues are aſſigned, on which aſtro- 
logers prepare and form a judgment of their horoſcopes. 
The horizon and meridian are two circles of the cele- 
ſtial houſes, which divide the heavens into four equal 


| parts, each containing three houſes; ſix of which are 


above the horizon, and fix below it; and fix of theſe 
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Houſe, with theſe precautions (even without the addition of 
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are called eaſtern, and fix weſtern houſes. 


A ſcheme or figure of the heavens is compoſed of Baze 
12 triangles, alſo called houſes, in which is marked the —— 


ſtars, üg and planets, ſo included in each of theſe 
circles. Every planet has like wiſe two particular houſes 
in which it 1s pretended that they exert their influence 
in the ſtrongeſt manner; but the fun and moon have 
only one, the houſe of the former being Leo, aid that 
of the latter Cancer. 

The houfes in aſtrology have alſo names given them 
according to their qualities. The firſt is the houſe of 
life: this is the aſcendant, which extends five degrees 
above the horizon, and the reſt below it. The ſecond 
is the houſe of riches: the third, the houſe of brothers: 
the fourth, in the loweſt part of the heavens, is the 
houſe of relations, and the angle of the earth: the fifth, 
the houſe of children: the fixth, the houſe of health : 
the ſeventh, the houſe of marriage, and the angle of 
the welt: the eighth, the houſe of death: the ninth, 
the houſe of piety: the tenth, the houſe of offices: 
the eleventh, the houſe of friends: and the twelfth, 
the houſe of enemies. | 

Country- Housk, is the villa of the ancient Ro- 
mans, the guinta of the Spaniards and Portugueſe, the 
cleſerie and caſine of the French, and the vigna of the 
Italians. | 

It ought always to have wood and water near it; 
theſe being the principal beauties of a rural ſeat. The 
trees make a far better defence than hills, as they yield 
a cooling and healthy air, ſhade during the heat of 
ſummer, and very much break the ſeverities of the win- 
ter ſeaſon. Ts 

It ſhould not be fituated too low, on account of the 
moiſture of the air; and, on the other hand, thoſe built 
on places expoſed to the winds are expenſive to keep 
in repair. In houſes not above two ſtories high, and 
upon a good foundation, the length of two bricks, or 
18 inches, for the heading courſe, will be ſufficient for 
the ground-work of any common ſtructure; and fix or 
ſeven courſes above the earth, to a water-table, where 
the thickneſs of the walls are abated, or taken in, on 
either ſide the thickneſs of a brick, viz. two inches and 
a quarter, But for large and high houſes of three, 


four, or five ſtories, with garrets, their walls ought to 


be three heading courſes of bricks, or 28 inches at 
leaſt, from the foundation to the firſt water-table; and 
at every a ſtory a water-table, or taking in, on the in- 
ſide, for the ſummers, girders, and joiſts to reſt upon, 
laid into the middle, or one quarter of the wall at leaſt, 
for the better bond. But as for the partition-wall, a 
brick and half will be ſufficiently thick; and for the 
upper tories, a brick length or nine inch brick will 
ſuffice. | | 

Hovst-Breaking, or Robbing, is the breaking into 
and robbing a — in the day-time ; the ſame crime 
being termed BURGLARY, when done by night: both 
are * without benefit of elergy. 


HOUSEHOLD, the whole of a family conſidered 
collectively, including the miſtreſs, children, and ſer- 
vants. But the houſehold of a ſovereign prince 1 
cludes only the officers and domeſtics belonging to his 
palace. 1 

The principal officers of his majeſty's houſehold are, 
the lord ſteward, lord chamberlain of the houſebolG, 
the groom of the ſtole, the matter of the great . b 


— ——_— 


0 


Honſeho!d. robe, and the maſter of the horſe. 


"he civil government of the * #- houſe is under 
the care of the lord ſteward of the king's houſehold; 
who, as he is the chief officer, all his commands are 
obſerved and obeyed. His authority extends over all 
the other officers and ſervants, except thoſe of his ma- 
jelty's chapel, chamber, and ſtable, and he is the judge 


of all crimes committed either within the court or the 


3 him are the treaſurer of the houſehold, the 


comptroller, cofferer, the maſter of the houſehold, the 


dlerks of the green - cloth, and the officers and ſervants 


2 


belonging to the accounting- houſe, the marſhalſca, the 
verge, the king's kitchen, the houſebold kitchen, the 
acatery, bake-houſe, pantry, huttery, cellar, paſtry, 
Kc. Next to the lord ſteward is the lord chamberlain 
of the houſehold, who has under him the vice-cham- 
berlain, the treaſurer, and comptroller of the chamber; 
48 gentlemen of the privy chamber, 12 of whom wait 
quarterly, and two of them lie every night in the privy- 
chamber; the gentleman uſher, the grooms of the great 
chamber, the pages of the preſeace-chamber ; the 
mace- bearers, cup- bearers, carvers, muſicians, &c. See 
Lird CHAMBERLAIN of the Houſehold. 

The groom of the ſtole has under him the 11 other 
lords of the bed- chamber, who wait weekly in the bed- 
chamber, and by turns lie there a-nights on a palſet- 
bed ; and alſo the grooms of the bed-chamber, the 
pages of the bed-chamber and back-ſtairs, &c. See 
Groom of the STOLE. 

The maſter or keeper of the great wardrobe has un- 
der him, a deputy, comptroller, clerk of the robes, 
bruſher, &c. and a number of tradeſmen and artificers, 
who are all ſworn ſervants to the king. 

The maſter of the horſe has under his command the 
equerries, pages, footmen, grooms, coachmen, farriers, 
ſadlers, and all the other officers and tradeſmen em- 
ployed in his majeſty's ſtables, | 

Next to the civil lift of the king's court, is the mi- 
litary, confiſting of the band of gentlemen penſion- 
ers, the yeomen of the guard, and the troops of the 
houſehold; of which the two firſt guard the king a- 
bove ſtairs. | 

When the king dines in public, he is waited upon 
at table by his majeity's cup-bearers, carvers, and 
gentlemen ſewers ; the muſicians playing all the time. 
The dinner is brought up by the yeomen of the guard, 


and the gentlemen ſewers ſet the diſhes in order. The 


carvers cut for the king, and the cup- bearers ſerve him 
the drink with one knee on the ground, after he has 
firft taſted it in the cover. 
| Housr and Windiw Duty, a branch of the king's 
extraordinary revenue *. As early as the conqueſt 
mention 1s made in domeſday book of fumage or fu- 
558 vulgarly called [moke-farthings; which were paid 
y cuſtom to the king for every chimney in the houſe. 
And we read that Edward the Black prince (ſoon af- 
ter his ſucceſſes in France) in imitation of the Engliſh 
cuſtom, impoſed a tax of a florin upon every hearth in 
his French dominions. But the firſt parliamentary 
eſtabliſhment of it in England was by ſtatute 13 & 14 
Car. II. c. 10. whereby an hereditary revenue of 25. 
or every hearth, in all houſes paying to church and 
For, was granted to the king for ever. And, by ſub- 
quent ſtatutes, for the more regular aſſeſſment of this 
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tax, the conſtable and two other ſubſtantial inhabitants —_— , 
O Ward. 
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of the pariſh, to be appointed yearly, (or the ſurveyor 
appointed by the crown, together with ſuch conſtable 
or other public officer) were, once in every year, em- 
powered to view the inſide of every houſe in the pa- 
riſh. But, upon the revolution, by ſtat 1. W. &. M. 
c. 10. hearth-money was declared to be not on- 


ly a great oppreſſion to the poorer ſort, but a badge 


of ſlavery upon the whole people, expoſing every man's 
houſe to be entered into and ſearched at pleaſure, by 
perſons unknown to him; and therefore, to erect a laſt- 
ing monument of their majeſties goodneſs, in every 
houſe in the kingdom the duty of hearth-money was 
taken away and aboliſhed.” This monument of good- 
neſs remains among us to this day: but the proſpect 
of it was ſomewhat darkened, when in fix years after- 
wards, by ſtatute 7 W. III. c. 18. a tax was laid up- 
on all houſes (except cottages) of 2s. now advanced to 
35. per houſe, and a tax allo upon all windows, if they 
exceeded nine, in ſuch houſe. Which rates have been 
from time to time varied, being now extended to all 
windows exceeding ſix; and power is given to ſurvey- 
ors, appointed by the crown, to inſpect the outſide of 
houſes, and alſo to paſs through any houſe, two days 
in the year, into any court or yard to inſpe& the win- 
dows there, 

HOUSING, or Hovss- Line, in the ſea- language, 
a {mall line, formed of three fine ſtrands, or twiſts of 
hemp, ſmaller than rope-yarn, It is chiefly uſed to 
ſeize blocks into their ſtrops, to bind the corners of 
the ſails, or to faſten the bottom of a ſail to its bolt- 
rope, &c. See BoLT-Rope. 

HOWARD (Hexxr), earl of Surry, a ſoldier and 
a poet, the fon and grandſon of two lord treaſurers, 
dukes of Norfolk, was born probably about the year 
F520, and educated in Windſor caltle, with young Fitz- 
roy, earl of Richmond, natural ſon to king H. VIII. 
Wood ſays, from tradition, that he was By time a 
{tudent at cardinal college, Oxford. In his youth he 
became enamoured of the Fair Geraldine, whom his 
ſonnets have immortalized. In 1532, Howard with 
his companion Richmond was at Paris, where they 
continued ſome time. The latter died in 1536; after 
which our young hero made a tour to Italy, and at 
Florence, like a true examorato, publiſhed a challenge 
againſt all comers, whether Chriſtians, Jews, Saracens, 
Turks, or cannibals, in defence of the beauty of his 
fair Geraldine ; and was victorious in the tournament 
inſtituted by the grand duke on the occaſion. The 
duke, we are told, was ſo charmed with his gallant ex- 
ploits, that he would gladly have retained him at his 
court; but he rejected the invitation, being determined 
to maintain the ſuperlative beauty of his Geraldine, in 
all the principal cities in Italy. This romantic reſolu- 
tion was however fruſtrated by the command of his ſo- 
vereign, Henry VIII. to return to England. 

In 1540, he ſignalized himſelf in a tournament at 
Weltminſter, againſt Sir John Dudley, Sir Thomas 


Seymour, and others, In 1542, he marched, under 


the command of his father, againſt the Scots; and in 
the ſame year was confined in Windſor caſtle for eat- 
ing fleſh in Lent, contrary to the king's proclamation. 
In 1544, on the expedition to Boulogne-in France, he 
was appointed field-marſhal of the Engliſh army ; and. 
after the taking of that town, in 4 x 


made captain» 


general 


— 
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time knight of the garter. In the ſame year, attempt- 
ing to intercept a convoy, he was defeated by the 
French, and ſoon after ſuperſeded in his command by 
the earl of Hertford. 

Surry, after his return to "_—_ conſcious of his 
former ſervices, and peeviſh under his diſgrace, could 
not help reflecting on the _ and council. This was 
his firſt ſtep towards deſtruction. He had married 
Frances, the daughter of John earl of Oxford; and, 
after her death, is ſaid to have made Jove to the prin- 
ceſs Mary. For this the Seymours, rivals of the Nor- 
folk family, and now in favour with the king, accuſed 
him of aſpiring to the crown; adding, that he already 
preſumed to quarter part of the royal arms with his 
own: but, whatever might be the pretence, the cauſe 
of his ruin was the jealouſy and power of his enemies. 
In ſhort, the deſtrution of the 1 being deter- 
mined, Surry, and his father the duke of Norfolk, 
were committed to the tower, in December 1546 
and on the 13th of January following, Surry was tried 
at Guild-hall by a common jury, and beheaded on 
'Tower-hill on the 19th day of the ſame month, nine 
days before the death of the king, who thus, that the 
meaſure of his crimes might be full, finiſhed his life 
with the murder of his beſt ſubject. The accuſations 
brought againſt this amiable and innocent young no- 
bleman on his trial, were ſo extremely ridiculous, that 
one is aſtoniſhed how it was poſſible, even in the moſt 
deſpotic reign, to find a judge and jury fo pulillani- 
mouſly villanous as to carry on the farce of juſtice on 
the occaſion. We boaſt of our excellent conſtitution, 
and our trial by juries ; but this example may teach 
us, that our conſtitution and our juries are not incom- 
patible with deſpotic monarchy, He was firſt inter- 
red in the church of All-hallows, Barkin, near Tower- 
hill; and afterwards, in the reign of king James I. re- 


moved to Farmingham in Suffolk, by his ſon Henry - 


ear] of Northamptan. 

As to the character of this unfortunate ear], all our 
poets have ſung his praiſe. Mr Walpole begins his 
anecdotes of Surry with theſe words: —““ We now 
emerge from the twilight of learning to an almoſt claſ- 
fic author, that ornament of a boiſterous, yet not un- 
poliſhed court, the earl of Surrey, celebrated by Dray- 
ton, Dryden, Fenton, Pope, illuſtrated by his own 
muſe, and lamented for his unhappy death: a man (as 
Sir Walter Raleigh ſays), no leſs valiant than learned, 
and of excellent hopes.“ Leland calls him the con- 
ſcript enrolled heir of Sir Thomas Wyatt, the elder, 
in his learning and other excellent qualities; and the 
author of The Art of Engliſh Poetry ſays, that the earl 
of Surrey, and Sir 'Thomas Wyatt, may be juſtly call- 
ed the reformers of our poetry and ſtyle. His poems 
were publiſhed in 1557, 12mo; and in 1565, 1574, 
1585, 1587, 8vo. Several of the ſonnets are by Sir 
Thomas Wyatt and others. 

How axd (Charles), an able ſtateſman and experi- 
enced ſeaman, was the ſon of lord William Howard, 
baron of Effingham, and born in 1536. He ſerved 
under his father, who was lord high admiral of Eng- 
land, till the acceſſion of queen Elizabeth. In January 
i573, beſucceeded his father in his title and eſtate: after 
which he ſucceffively became chamberlain of the houſe- 
hold, and knight of the garter; and, in 1585, was 
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Howard. general of the king's forces in France. He was at this 
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made lord high admiral, at that critical 
the Spaniards were ſending their armada, in their opi. 
nion, to the aſſured conqueſt of this kingdom, When 
he received intelligence of the approach of the Spaniſh 
fleet, and ſaw the prodigious conſęquence it was to 
out the few ſhips that were ready at Plymouth, he not 
only gave orders in every thing himſelf, but wrought 
alſo with his own hands, and the firſt night left the 
port with fix ſhips. The next morning, though he 
had only 30 ſail, and thoſe the ſmalleſt of the fleet, he 
attacked the Spaniſh navy; but firſt diſpatched bis 
brother-in-law, Sir Edward Hobby, to the queen, to 
delire her to make the proper diſpoſition of her land- 
forces for the ſecurity of the coaſt, and to haſten as 
many ſhips as poſſible to his aſſiſtance. His valour was 
conſpicuouſly diſplayed in his repeated attacks of a ſu- 
perior enemy. The coolneſs of his temper was no leſs 
conſpicuous ; and it was owing to his ma nanimity 
and prudence that the victory was ſo great. The queen 
expreſſed her ſenſe of his merit in the moſt honourable 
terms; and granted him a penſion for life. In 1596, 
he commanded in chief at ſea, as Eſſex did by land, 
the forces ſent againſt Spain, when his prudence and 
moderation were among the principal cauſes of the ſuc- 
ceſs the Engliſh met with in that great and glorious 
enterprize ; ſo that, upon his return the next year, he 
was advanced to the dignity of earl of Nottingham, 
The next eminent ſervice in which his Lordſhip was 
engaged was in 1599, when the Spaniards ſeemed to 
meditate a new invaſion, Her majeſty,- who always 
placed her ſafety in being too quick for her enemies, 
drew together, in a fortnight's time, fuch a fleet, and 
ſuch an army, as took away all appearance of ſucceſ; 
from her foreign and domeſtic enemies; and ſhe gave 
the earl the ſole and ſupreme command of both the 
fleet and army, with the title of lord lieutenant general 
of all England, an office unknown in ſucceeding times, 
When age and infirmity had unfitted him for action, 
he reſigned his office, and ſpent the remaining part of 
his life in eaſe and retirement, till the time of his de- 
ceaſe, which happened in 1624, in the 87th year of his 
age. 

HOWE (John), a learned Engliſh nonconformiſt 
divine born in 1630. He became miniſter of Great 
Torrington in Devonſhire, and was appointed houſe- 
bold chaplain to Cromwell ; but ſeems to have been 
free from the fanaticiſm then in faſhion, as he offended 
Cromwell greatly by preaching againſt the notion of 
particular faith which the miniſters of his court were 
great advocates for. When Oliver died, he continued 


_ chaplain to Richard; and when Richard was depoſed, 


he returned to Torrington, where he continued till 
the act of uniformity took place and ſet him aſide. 
He afterwards ſettled at Utrecht, until the declaration 
for liberty of conſcience was publiſhed by king James II. 
under ſhelter of which he returned to London, where 


he died in 1705. He publiſhed a great number of ſer. 


mons and religious works, which 
together in one volume folio. 

How I land, a ſmall iſſand of the South Sea, dil- 
covered by Captain Wallis, called by the inhabitants 
of the Society - Iſland Mapebha; lies in S. Lat. 16. 46. 
and W. Long. 154. 8. 

HOWEL (James), a voluminous writer of the 17th 
century, ſupported himſelf many years by writing and 

tranſlating 
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: ing of books. Though he had been a zealous 
7 20 _ 1 afterwards hae, Cromwell; yet on the 
. reſtoration he was made hiſtoriographer to the _ 
being the firſt in England who enjoyed that title. He 
died in 1666. | | 
HOWIIZ, a kind of mortar, mounted upon a field- 
carriage like a gun. The difference betweena mortar and 
a howitz is, that the trunnions of the firſt are at the end, 
and at the middle in the laſt, The invention of howitzes 
is of much later date than mortars, for they really had 
their origin from them. The conſtructions of howitzes 
are as various and uncertain as thoſe of mortars, excep- 
ting the chambers, which are all cylindric. They are 
diſtinguiſned by the diameter of the bore; for inſtance, 
a ten inch howitz is that the diameter of which 1s 10 
inches; and ſo of the ſmaller ones. 
HOY, a ſmall veſſel, chiefly uſed in coaſting, or car- 
rying goods to or from a ſhip, in a road or bay, where 
the ordinary lighters cannot be managed with ſafety 
or convenience. 
It would be very difficult to deſcribe, preciſely, the 
marks of diſtinction between this veſſel and ſome others of 
the ſame ſize, which are alſo rigged in the ſame manner; 
becauſe what is called a hoy in one place, would aſſume 
the name of a ſloop or ſmack in another; and even the 
people who navigate theſe veſſels, have, upon exami- 
nation, very vague ideas of the marks by which they 
are diſtinguiſhed from thoſe abovementioned. In Hol- 
land, the hoy has two maſts ; in England, it has but 
one, where the main-ſail is ſometimes extended by a 
boom, and ſometimes without it. Upon the whole, it 
may be defined a ſmall veſſel, uſually rigged as a ſloop, 
and employed for carrying 3 and luggage from 
one place to another, particularly on the ſea- coaſt. 
Hoy, an iſland of Scotland, and one of the Orcades. 
It is about 10 miles long; and that part called Mae, 
- ogy and pretty populous, and is a good place for 
ng. 
HOYE, a town of Germany, in Weſtphalia, and 
capital of a county of the ſame name. It is ſeated on 
the river Weſer, and is ſubje& to the elector of Ha- 
nover, E. Long. 9. o. N. Lat. 53. 5. 
HUAHINE, one of the Socrttty-//ands, in the 
South Sea, ſituated in 8. Lat. 16. 43. W. Lon. 150. 
52. and is about ſeven or eight leagues in compaſs. Its 
lurface is hilly and uneven, and it has a ſafe and con- 
venient harbour, It was firſt diſcovered by Captain 
Cook in 1769. It is divided by a deep inlet into two 
peniuſulas connected by an iſthmus, which is entirely 
vverflowed at high water. From the appearance of its 
hills it may be concluded, that the country has at ſome 
period or other been the ſeat of a volcano. The ſummit of 
one of them had much the appearance of a crater, and 
a blackiſh ſpongy earth was ſeen upon one of its ſides, 
which ſeemed to be lava; and the rocks and elay every 
where had a burnt appearance. The iſland is plenti- 
= ſupplied with water by many rivulets which de- 
cend from the mountains and broken rocks. The in- 
abitants are nearly as fair as Europeans; and their 
_—_ is bolder than that of the inhabitants of the 
other Society Iſlands. They are a ſtout large - made 
people, ſome of the talleſt being fix feet three inches 
h. eight ; they are extremely indolent, and ſeem to 
Oo : 2 curiolity as fear. The dogs, however, in 
U Vor * ſtupidity, are in great favour with all their 
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women, „ who could not have careſſed them (ſays 
Mr Forſter) with a more ridiculous affection if they 
had been European ladies of faſhion.” Here was ſeen 
a middle-aged woman, whoſe breaſts were full of milk, 
offering them to a little puppy who had been trained 
up to Tack them. The fight diſguſted thoſe who ſaw 
it ſo much, that they could not forbear expreſſing their 
diſlike to it; but the woman ſmiled, and told them that 
ſhe allowed young pigs to do the fame. It appeared 
afterwards that this woman had loſt her child. Some 
of the gentlemen were preſent at a dramatic entertain- 
ment on this iſland: the piece repreſented a girl run- 
ing away from her parents; and ſeemed to be levelled 
at a female paſſenger who had come in Captain Cook's 
ſhip from O' Taheitee, and who happened to be preſent 
at the repreſentation. It made ſuch an impreſſion on the 
girl, that the gentlemen could ſcarce prevail upon her 
to ſee the piece out, or to refrain from tears while it 
was acting. It concluded with the reception ſhe was 
ſuppoſed to meet with from her friends, which was 
made out not to be a very agreeable one.—Theſe peo- 
ple introduce extempore pieces upon occaſion; and it 
is moſt probable that this was meant as a ſatire upon 
the girl abovementioned, and to diſcourage others from 
acting in the ſame manner. 

HUBER (Ulric), one of the greateſt civilians in 
the 17th century, was born at Dockum in 1636. He 
became profeſſor of law at Franeker; and wrote, 1. A 
treatiſe De jure civitatis. 2. Furiſpudentia Friſica. 
3. Specimen philoſophiz civilit. 4. Inſtitutiones hi- 

ſioriæ civilis; and ſeveral other works which are e- 
ſteemed. He died in 1694. . 

HUBERT (St), a town of the Netherlands, on 
the confines of Liege, with a very fine abbey, where 
they bring thoſe that are bit by mad animals to be 
cured, E. Long. 5. 25. N. Lat. 34. 32. 


HUBNER (John), a learned geographer of Ger- 


many, taught geography at Leipfic and Hamburgh 
with extraordinary reputation; and died at Hamburgh 
in 1732, aged 63. His principal work is A Geogra- 
phical treatiſe, printed at Baſil in 1746, in 6 vols 12mo. 
HUDSON (Jeffery). See Dwaxe. 
Hupson (Henry), an eminent Engliſh navigator, 
who, about the beginning of the laſt century, under- 
took to find out a paſſage by the north · eaſt or north- 
welt to Japan and China. For this purpoſe he was 
four times fitted out : he returned three times unſuc- 
ceſsful ; but in the laſt voyage, in 1610, being per- 
ſuaded that the great bay to which his name has been 
ſince given, — lead to the paſſage he ſought, he 


wintered there, to proſecute his diſcovery in the 


ſpring. But their diſtreſſes during the winter produ- 
eing a mutiny among his men, when the ſpring arci- 
ved, they turned him, with his ſon and ſeven fick 
men, adrift in his own ſhallop, and proceeded home 
with the ſhip. As Hudſon and his. unhappy compa- 
nions were never heard of afterward, it is to be ſuppoſed 
they all periſhed, | 

Hupson (John), a very learned ＋ critics 
born in 1662. He diſtinguiſhed himſelf by ſeveral 
valuable editions of Greek and Latin authors; and, 
in 1701, was elected head keeper of the Bodleian li- 
brary at Oxford. In 1712, he was appointed prin- 
cipal of St Mary's Hall, through the intereſt of the 
famous Dr Ratcliffe ; and it is ſaid that the univerſity 
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of that phyſician to Dr Hudſon's ſolicitations, He 
died in 1719, while he was preparing for publication 
a catalogue of the Bodleian library, which he bad 
cauſed to be fairly tranſcribed in fix folio volumes. 

Huvson's Bay, a large bay of North America, ly- 
ing between 51 and 69 degrees of latitude,- diſcovered 
in 1610 by Henry Hudſon, This intrepid mariner, 
in ſearching after a north-weſt paſſage to the South- 
ſeas, diſcovered three ſtreights, through which he ho- 
ped to find out a new way to Afia by America. , He 
failed boldly into the middle of the new gulph, and 
was preparing to explore all its 2 when his trea- 
cherous crew put him into the long-boat, with ſeven 
others, and left him, without either arms or provi- 
ſions, expoſed to all the dangers both of fea and land. 
The barbarians, who refuſed him the neceſſaries of 
life, could not, however, rob him of the honour of 
the diſcovery ; and the bay, which he firlt found out, 
will ever be called by his name. 

The miſeries of the civil war which followed ſoon 
after, had, however, made the Engliſh forget this di- 
ſtant country, which had nothing to attract them. A 
ſucceſſion of more quiet times had not yet induced 
them to attend to it; when Groſeillers and Radiſſon, 
two French Canadians, having met with ſome diſcon- 
tent at home, informed the Engliſh, who were enga- 
ged in repairing the miſchiefs of diſcord by trade, of 
the profits ariling from furs, and of their claim to the 
country that furniſhed them. Thoſe who propoſed 
this undertaking ſhewed ſo much ability, that they 
were intruſted with the execution of it; and the firſt 
eſtabliſhment they formed ſucceeded ſo well, that it 
ſurpaſſed their own hopes as well as their promiſes. | 

This ſucceſs alarmed the French; who were afraid, 
and with reaſon, that moſt of the fine furs which they 

from the northern parts of Canada would be car- 
ried to Hudſon's bay. Their alarms were confirmed 
by the unanimous teſtimony of their Coureurs de Bois, 
who, fince 1656, had been four times as far as the 
borders of the ſtreight. It would have been an eli- 
gible thing to have gone by the ſame road to attack 
the new colony; but the diſtance being thought too 
conſiderable, notwithſtanding the convenience of the 
rivers, it was at length determined that the expedition 
ſhould be made by ſea. The fate of it was truſted to 
Groſeillers and Radiſſon, who had been eably prevail- 
ed upon to renew their attachment to their country. 


Theſe two bold and turbulent men failed from Que - 


bec in 1682, in two veſſels ill equipped; and on their 
arrival, finding themſelves not ſtrong enough to attack 
the enemy, they were contented with erecting a fort 


ia the neighbourhood of that they defigned to have 


taken. From this time there began a rivalſhip be- 
tween the two companies, one ſettled at Canada, the 
other in England, for the excluſive trade of the bay, 
which was conſtantly kept up by the diſputes it occa- 
fioned ; till at laſt, after each of their ſettlements had 
been frequently taken and recovered, all hoſtilities 
were terminated by the treaty of Utrecht, by which 
the whole was ceded to Great- Britain. 

— Hudſon's Bay, properly ſpeaking, is only a mart 
for trade. The ſeverity of the x ng having de- 
ftroyed all the corn ſown there at different times, has 
fruſtrated every hope of agriculture, and conſequently 
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of population, Throughout the whole of this exter 
five coaſt, there are not more than ninety or a hundred 
ſoldiers, or factors, who live in four bad forts 
which York-fort is the principal. Their buſineſs b t 
3 1 * brought by the nei hbouring ſavages 
in exchange for merchandiſe, of which the 
taught the value and uſe, | Aer 
Though theſe ſſcins are much more valuable than 
thoſe which are found in countries not ſo far north yet 
they are cheaper. The ſavages give 10 beaver. ſkins. 
A * two for a pound of powder, one for four pounds 
of lead, one for a hatchet, one for fix knives, two for 
a pound of glaſs-beads, fix for a cloth-coat, five for a 
ys and one for a pound of ſnuff, Combs 
ooking-glaſſes, kettles, and brandy, fell in propor- 
tion. As the beaver is the common meaſure of ex. 
change, by another regulation as fraudulent as the firf 
two otters ſkins and three martins are required inſtead 
of one beaver. Beſides this oppreſſion, which is au- 
thoriſed, there is another which is at leaſt tolerated 
by which the ſavages are conſtantly defrauded in the 
quality, quantity, and meaſure of what is given them, 
and by which they loſe about one third of the value. 
From this regulated ſyſtem of impoſition, it is eaſy 
to gueſs that the commerce of Hudſon's bay is a mo- 
nopoly. The capital of the company that is in poſ- 
ſeflion of it was originally no more than 10,56; /. 
and has been ſucceſſively increaſed to 104,146 J. This 
capital brings them in an annual return of forty or 
fifty thouſand ſkins of beavers or other animals, upon 
which they make ſo exorbitant a profit, that it excites 
the jealouſy and clamours of the nation. Two thirds 
of theſe beautiful furs are either conſumed in kind in 
the three Kingdoms, or made uſe of in the national 
manufactures. The reſt are carried into Germany, 
where the nature of the climate makes them a valuable 
commodity. 8 
This bay is about ten degrees in breadth: the en- 
trance 1s fix Jeagues broad; but is only to be attempted 
from the beginning of July to the end of September, 
and is even then rather dangerous. This danger ari- 
ſes from mountains of ice, {ome of which are ſaid to be 
from 15 to 18 hundred feet thick, and which, having 
been produced by winters of five or fix years duration 
in little gulphs conſtantly filled with ſnow, are forced out 
of them by north-weſt winds, or by ſome other extra- 
ordinary cauſe. The beſt way of avoiding them is 
to keep as near as poſſible to the northern coaſt, which 
muſt neceſſarily be leſs obſtructed and moſt free, by 
the natural directions of both winds and currents. 
The north-weſt wind, which blows almoſt conſtantly 
in winter, and very often in ſummer, frequently raiſes 
violent ſtorms within the bay itſelf, which is rendered 


{ill more dangerous by the number of ſhoals that are 


found there. Happily, however, ſmall groups of 
iſlands are met with at different diſtances, which are 
of a ſufficient height to afford a ſhelter from the ſtorm. 
Beſide theſe ſmall archipelagoes, there are in many 
places large piles of bare rock. Except the algs 
marina, the bay produces as few vegetables as ile 
other northern ſeas. | 3 

Throughout all the countries ſurrounding this bays 
the ſun never riſes nor ſets without forming a great 
cone of light : this phenomenon is ſucceeded by the 


Aurora Borealis, which tinges the hemiſphere with 
coloure 
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coloured rays of ſuch a brilliancy, that the ſplendour 
of them is not effaced even by that of the full moon. 
Notwithſtanding this, there is ſeldom a bright ſky. 
In ſpring and autumn, the air is always filled with 
and in winter with an infinite number of 
ſmall icicles. Though the heats in ſummer are pretty 
conſiderable for ſix weeks or two months, there is ſel- 
dom any thunder or lightning. 1 

One of the effects of the extreme cold or ſnow that 
prevails in this climate, is that of turning thoſe ani- 
mals white in winter which are naturally brown or 
grey. Nature has beſtowed upon them all, ſoft, long, 
and thick furs, the hair of which falls off as the wea- 
ther grows milder. Ia moſt of theſe quadrupeds, the 
feet, the tail, the ears, and, generally ſpeaking, all 
thoſe parts in which the circulation is flower becauſe 
they are the moſt remote from the heart, are extreme- 
ly hort. Wherever they happen to be ſomething 
longer, they are proportionably well covered. Under 
this gloomy ſky, all liquors become ſolid by freezing, 
and break the veſſels they are in. Even ſpirit of wine 
loſes its fluidity. It is not uncommon to ſee frag- 
ments of large rocks looſened and detached from the 
great maſs by the force of the froſt. All theſe phe- 
nomena, common enough during the whole winter, 
are much more terrible at the new and full moon, which 
in theſe regions has an influence upon the weather, the 
cauſes of which are not kaown. 

In this frozen zone, iron, lead, copper, marble, and 
a ſubſtance reſembling ſea- coal, have been diſcovered. 
In other reſpects, the ſoil is extremely barren. Except 
the coaſts, which are for the moſt part marſhy, and 
produce a little graſs and ſome ſoft wood, the reſt of 
the country affords nothing but very high moſs, and a 


few weak ſhrubs very thinly ſcattered. 


For an account of the inhabitants, ſee Gx RENVLAU P. 

Hupson's-River, a large river of North America, 
which riſes on the ealt of Lake Ontario, and running 
by Albany, and on the back of the ſouth part of 
New-England through part of New-York, falls into 
the bay of the ſea beyond the weſt end of Long-Ifland, 
and below the town of New-York. 

HUE and Car, in law, the purſuit of a perſon 
who has committed felony on the high way.—Of this 
cuſtom, which is of Britiſh origin, the following de- 

| „% When it was 
requiſite for the Britons to call out their warriors into 
the field, they uſed a method that was particularly mark- 
ed by its expeditiouſneſs and decifiveneſs, and remains 
partially among us to this moment. They raiſed a 
cry, which was immediately caught up by others, and 
in an inſtant tranſmitted from mouth to mouth thro? 
all the region. And, as the notice paſſed along, the 
Warriors ſnatched their arms, and hurried away to the 


rendezvous. We have a remarkable deſcription of 
. in Cæſar, and there ſee the alarm propagated 
or 1 


7 hours through 160 miles in a line. And 
practice has been retained by the Highlan- 
ers do our own time. When the lord of a x re- 
ceived intelligence of an enemy's approach, he im- 
— killed a goat with his own ſword, dipped 
the end of a half-burnt ſtick in the blood, and then 
-=_ it and the notice of the rendezvous to be carried 
ky NOOR bamlet. The former ſymbolically threat- 

ed ure and fword to all his followers that did not 


the ſame 
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inſtantly repair to- the latter. The notice was diſ- Hucfca 
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patched from hamlet to hamlet with the utmoſt expe- 
dition. And in three or four hours the whole clan 
was in arms, and aſſembled at the place appointed. 
This was within theſe few years the ordinary mode by 
which the chieftains aſſembled their followers for war. 
The firſt perſon that Yeceived the notice, ſet out with 
it at full ſpeed, delivered it to the next that he met, 
who inſtantly ſet out on the ſame ſpeed, and handed 
it to a third. And, in the late rebellion of 1745, it 
was ſent by an unknown hand through the region of 
Braidalbin ; and, flying as expeditiouſly as the Gal- 
lick ſignal in Cæſar, traverſed a tract of 32 miles in 
three hours. This quick method of giving a diffuſive 
alarm is even preſerved among ourſelves to the preſent 
day; but is applied, as it ſeems from Cæſar's account 
above to have been equally applied among the Cel- 
tz, to the better purpoſes of civil polity. The u- 
teſium and clamour of our laws, and the hue and c 
of our own times, is a well-known and powerful pro- 
ceſs for ſpreading the notice and continuing the pur- 
ſuit of any fugitive felons. The cry, like the clamour 
of the Gauls or the ſummons of the Highlanders, is 
taken from town to town and from county to county; 
and a chain of communication is ſpeedily carried from 
one end of the kingdom to the other. 

HUESCA, an ancient and conſiderable town of 
Spain, in the kingdom of Arragon, with a biſhop's 
ſee and an univerſity. It is ſeated on the Iſſuela in 
a ſoil producing excellent wine, in W. Long. o. 13. 
N. Lat. 40. 2. 

HUESCAR, or Guescax, a town of Spain in the 
kingdom of Granada, ſeated on a plain in W. Long. 


1. 45. N. Lat. 37. 32 


HUESNE, or Hutn4a, a ſmall iſland in the Bal- 
tic Sea, in the Sound, where was the famous obſer- 
vatory of Tycho Brahe. E. Long. 13. 5. N. Lat. 

. | 
510 Er (Peter Daniel), a very learned French wri- 
ter, born at Caen in Normandy, on the 8th of Fe- 
bruary 1630. He diſcovered, from his infancy, a 
great inclination to the ſtudy of polite literature and 


the ſciences, and at firſt applied himſelf to the law; 


but Des Cartes's principles, and Bochart's ſacred geo- 
raphy, made him change his ſtudies for thoſe of phi- 
3 mathematics, the languages, and antiqui- 
ties. His admiration for Bochart made him deſirous 
of knowing him. He contracted a very ſtrict friend- 
ſnip with = and accompanied that learned man to 
Sweden. Here Chriſtina would have engaged him in 
her ſervice ; but he, ſenſible of ber inconſtant temper, 
returned to France. All he brought with him was a 
copy of a MS. of Origen, which he tranſcribed at 
Stockholm. He refuſed ſeveral offers from Chriſtina 
after ſhe abdicated and went to Rome, and from Gu- 
ſtavus her ſucceſſor. In 1670, Mr Boſſuet being ap- 
pointed by the king preceptor to the dauphin, his 
majeſty choſe Mr Huet for his colleague, with the 
title of /ub-preceptor to the prince. It was he that 
formed the plan of the commentaries in u/um Del- 
þhini, and directed the execution. His ſentiments of 
piety determined him to enter into holy orders, which 
he did at the age of 46. Soon after this, he was pre- 
ſented by the king to the abbey of Aunay ; and in 
1685 was nominated to the biſhopric of Soiſſons, which 
N he 
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Huguenots. 
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he exchanged for the ſee of Avranches. After go- 
verning that dioceſe ten years, he reſigned, and was 
made abbot of Fontenay near Caen, His love to his 
native place determined him to fix there. But law- 
ſuits coming upon him, he retired to Paris, and lodged 
among the Jeſuits in the Maiſon Profeſſe, whom he 
had made heirs to his library. A ſevere diſtemper 
weakened his body extremely, but not the vivacity of 
his genius: he wrote his own life in a very elegant 
ſtyle; and died in 1721, aged 91. He was a man of 
very agreeable converſation; and of great probity, as 
well as. immenſe erudition.— The Glowing are the 
titles of his principal works. 1. De Claris interpre- 
tibus, et de optimo genere interpretandi. 2. An edi- 
tion of Origen's commentaries on the holy Scriptures, 
in Greek and Latin. 3. A treatiſe on the origin 
of the Romans. 4. Demonſtratio evangelica, folto. 
5. DPuaxſtiones Alnetane de concordia rationis et fidei. 
6. Of the ſituation of the terreſtrial paradiſe, in 
French. 7. A hiſtory of the commerce and naviga- 
tion of the ancients, which has been tranſlated into 


Engliſh. . 8. Commentarius de rebus ed eum perti- 
rentibus. g. Huetiana. 10. Latin and Greek ver- 
ſes, &c. 


HUGHES (John), an ingenious and polite wri- 
ter, was born in 1677. In the earlieſt parts of his 
youth he cultivated the fiſter-arts, poetry, drawing, 
and muſic, in each of which he by turns made a con- 
fiderable progreſs ; but followed thoſe and his other 
ſtudies only as agreeable amuſements, under frequent 
confinement on account of his ill ſtate of health. The 
lord Chancellor Cowper made him ſecretary for the 
commiſſions of the peace without his knowledge, and 
diſtinguiſhed him with ſingular marks of his eſteem. 
He continued in the ſame employment under the earl 
of Macclesfield, and held it to the day of his death ; 
which happened in 1719, the very night in which his 
tragedy, intitled The ſiege of e was firſt ac- 
ted. He was then 42. He tranſlated Fontenelle's 
dialogues of the dead, Vertot's revolutions of - Portu- 
gal, and the letters of Abelard and Eloiſa. He gave 
a very accurate edition of Spencer's works, with his 
life, a gloſſary, and remarks ; and wrote ſeveral papers 
in the Tatler, Spectator, and Guardian. Mr Dun- 
combe, who married his fiſter, collected his poems 
and eſſays in 2 vols 12mo, in 1735. 

HUGHLY, a town of Aſia, in the kingdom of 
Bengal, ſeated on the molt weſterly branch of the ri- 
ver Ganges. It is of large extent, reaching about 
two miles along the river-fide, and drives a great trade 
in all the commodities of that country; affording rich 
cargoes for 50 or 60 ſhips annually, beſides what is 
brought on carriages to the neighbouring towns, 
Saltpetre is brought hither from Patnia in veſſels above 
50 yards long and five broad. The inhabitants are 
chiefly Indians; but there are alſo Portugueſe, Eng- 
liſh, and other Europeans. E. Long. 87. 55. N. 
Lat. 22. o. 

HUGO Carer, chief of the third race of the kings 
of France, being count of Paris and Orleans: he was 
raiſed to the throne for his military valour and public 
virtues in 987. See FRANCE, n* 27. 

HUGUENOTS, a name given by way of con- 
tempt to the Calvinilts of France. 

The name had its riſe in the year 1560; but au- 


E 


HUM 
thors are not agreed as to its origin. The moſt play. 
ſible opinion, however, is that of Paſquier, who oh. 


ſerves, that at Tours, the place where they were firſt Hume, 


thus denominated, the people had a notion, that an 
apparition or hobgoblin, called king Hugon, ſtrolled 
about the ſtreets in the night-time ; from whence, as 
thoſe of the reformed religion met chiefly in the night 
to pray, &c. they called them Huguenot, that is, the 
diſciples of king Hugon. 

HULK, on old ſhip of war, fitted with an appa- 
ratus, to fix or take out the maſts of his majeſty's 
ſhips, as occaſion requires. See Plate CLXI. fig, ). 

The maſt of this veſſel is extremely high, and with. 
al properly ſtrengthened by frauds and ftays, in order 
to ſecure what are called the eerst, which ſerve, 28 
the arm of a crane, to hoiſt out or in the maſts of an 
ſhip lying alongſide. The ſheers are compoſed of ſe- 
veral long maſts, whoſe heels reſt upon the fide of the 
hulk, and having their heads declining outward from 
the perpendicular, ſo as to hang over the veſſel whoſe 
maſts are to be fixed or diſplaced. The tackles, which 
extend from the head of the maſt to the ſheer-heads, 
are intended to pull in the latter towards the maſt. 
head, particularly when they are charged with the 
weight of a maſt after it is raiſed out of any ſhip, 
which is performed by ftrong tackles depending from 
the ſheer-heads. The effort of theſe tackles is pro- 
duced by two capſterns, fixed on the deck for this 
purpoſe. 95 61 

HuLx, is alſo a name beſtowed on any old veſſel 
laid by as unfit for further ſervice. It is probably de- 
rived from the ,, or veſſels of burden, of the an- 
cient Grecians. : | 

HULL, in the ſea-Janguage, is the main body of 
a ſhip, without either maſts, yards, fails, or rigging. 
Thus, o firike a hull in a ſtorm, is to take in her 
ſails, and to laſh the helm on the lee-fide of the ſhip; 
and to hull, or lie a-hull, is ſaid of a ſhip whoſe fails 
are thus taken in, and helm laſhed a-lee, 

Hurt, in geography. See KINGSTON upon Hull. 

HUMAN, in general, is an appellation given to 
whatever relates to mankind : thus we ſay, the human 
ſoul, human body, human laws, &c. 

HUMANITY, che peculiar nature of man, where- 
by he is diſtinguiſhed from all other beings. 
HumaniTiEs, in the plural, Ggnify grammar, 
rhetoric, and poetry, known by the name of /itere 
humaniores ; for teaching of which, there are profeſ- 
ſors in the univerſities of Scotland, called humaniſt: 

HUMBER, a river formed by the Trent, the Ovſe, 
and ſeveral other ſtreams united. It divides Yorkſhire 
from Lincolnſhire, and falls into the German Sca at 
Holderneſs. 441 88 ART 3: 

HUME (David, eſq ;), a late celebrated philoſo- 
pher and hiſtorian, was born in the ſouth part of Scot - 
land on the 26th of April O. 8. in the year 1711. 
Being the younger ſon of a country gentleman of goo 
family, but no great fortune, his patrimony 8 
conſequence inſuſſicient to ſupport bim. For this 
reaſon he was deſtined for the bar, and paſſed _ 
his academical courſes in the univerſity of Edinburg ; 
but being more inclined to ſtudies of a arg 2 
ture, he never put on the gown, nor even took t or 
troduRory ſteps neceſſary for that purpoſe. The wth 
tings of Locke and Berkeley had directed the attent! " 
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name. of the generality of learned men towards metaphyſics; 
and Mr 


Hume having early applied himſelf to ſtudies 
of this kind, publiſhed in 1739 the two firſt volumes 
of his Treatiſe of human nature, and the third the fol- 
Jowing year. He had the mortification, however, to 
find his book generally decried ; and to perceive, that 
the taſte for ſyſtematic writing was now on the de- 
cline. He therefore divided this treatiſe into ſe- 
arate Eſſays and Diſſertations, which he afterwards 
publiſhed at different times with alterations and im- 
provements. 
In 1742, Mr Hume publiſhed two ſmall volumes, 
conſiſting of Eſſays moral, political, and literary. 
Theſe were better received than his former publica- 
tion ; but contributed little to his reputation as an au- 
thor, and ſtill leſs to his profit; and his ſmall patrimo- 
ny being now almoſt ſpent, he accepted an invitation 
from the marquis of Anandale to come and live with 
him in England. With this nobleman he ſtaid a twelve- 
month, during which time his ſmall fortune was conſide- 
rably increaſed, He then received an invitation from 
General St Clair, to attend him as a ſecretary to his 
expedition, which was at firſt meant againſt Canada, 
but afterwards ended in an excurſion againſt the coaſt 
of France. In 1747, he received an invitation from 
the general to attend him in the ſame ſtation in his mi- 
litary embaſſy to the courts of Vienna and Turin. He 
then wore the uniform of an officer; and was introdu- 
ced at theſe courts as aid-de-camp to the general, along 
with Sir Harry Erſkine and captain Grant, afterwards 
general Grant. In 1749, he returned to Scotland, and 
lived two years with his brother at his country-houſe ; 
where he compoſed the ſecond part of his eſſays, call- 
ed Political Diſcourſes. And now the general approba- 
tion of his performances was indicated by a more ex- 
tenſive ſale than formerly, and likewiſe by the nume- 
rous anſwers publiſhed by different perſons in order to 
counteract their ſuppoſed pernicious tendency, In 
1752, were publiſhed at Edinburgh his Political Diſ- 
courſes, the only work of his which was well re- 
ceived on its firſt appearance; and the ſame year, 
at London, his Inquiry concerning the Principles of 
Morals, which in his own opinion was incomparably 
the beſt of all his performances. This year alſo he 
was appointed librarian to the faculty of Advocates at 
Edinburgh; the principal advantage refulting from 
which employment was, that he had by that means the 
command of a large library. He then formed the 
plan of writing the Hiſtory of England: but deeming 
the whole to be too extenſive, he confined his hiſtory 
to that of Britain under the bouſe of Stuart. The 
book was almoſt univerſally decried on its firſt appear- 
ance, and ſoon after ſcemed to fink in oblivion, Dr 
Herring, primate of England, and Dr Stone, primate 
of Ireland, were the only literati of the author's ac- 
quaintance who approved of the work, and ſent him 
meſſages not to be diſcouraged. 
3 the approbation of theſe eminent 
wes however, Mr Hume's ſpirits were ſo much ſunk 
y his bad ſucceſs, that he had ſome thoughts of re- 
uring to France, changing his name, and bidding 
u to his own country for ever; but his deſign 
by rendered impraQicable by the breaking out of 
= war of I755 between France and. Britain, He 
en publiſhed his Natural Hiſtory of Religion: to 


- 
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which an anſwer was publiſhed, ſoon after its ap- Hume. 
pearance, in the name of Dr Hurd, biſhop of Litch- TT 
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field and Coventry; of which, however, he hath 
ſince diſclaimed being the ſole author. In 1756, 
the ſecond volume of the Hiſtory of the Stuarts was 
ubliſhed, two years after the appearance of the firſt. 
his was better received, and helped to retrieve the 
character of the former volume. Three years after, 
his Hiſtory of the Houſe of Tudor made its appear- 
ance ; which was almoſt as ill received as the Hiſtory 
of the Stuarts had been, the reign of Elizabeth being 
particularly obnoxious. The author, however, had 
now learned to deſpiſe popular clamours; and conti- 
nued to finiſh at his leiſure the more early part of the 
Engliſh hiſtory, which was publiſhed in 1761, and was. 
received with tolerable ſucceſs, | 
Mr Hums being now turned of fifty, and having 
obtained by the ſale of his books a competent and inde- 
pendent fortune, retired into his native country of 
Scotland, determined never more to ſet his foot out of 
it. From this reſolution, however, he was diverted 
by the earl of Hertford ; whom he attendcd as ſecre- 
tary on his embaſſy to Paris in 1763. In 1765, the 
earl being appointed lord lieutenant of Ircland, Mr 
Hume was intruſted with the ſole management of the 
buſineſs of the ſtate till the arrival of the duke of 
Richmond towards the latter end of the year. In 
1767, he returned to Edinburgh with a much larger in- 
come, procured to him by the earl of Hertford, than he 
formerly had; and now formed the ſame defign he had 
formerly entertained, namely, of burying himſelf in 
his philoſophical retreat. In this, however, he was 
again diſappointed, by receiving an invitation from ge- 
neral Conway to be under ſecretary; and this invita- 
tion he was prevented from declining, both by the 
character of the perſon, and his connections with lord 
Hertford. In 1769, he returned to Edinburgh, poſ- 
ſeſſed of L. 1000 a- year, healthy, and though ſome- 
what ſtricken in years, yet having a proſpect of long 
enjoying his eaſe, and of ſeeing the increaſe of his re- 
putation. Of his laſt illneſs and character, he him- 
ſelf gives the following account. © In ſpring 1775, 
I was ſtruck with a diſorder in my bowels; which at 
firſt gave me no alarm, but has ſince, as I apprcherd 
it, become mortal and incurable. I now reckon upon 
a ſpeedy diſſolution, I have ſuffered very little pain 
from my diſorder ; and what is more ſtrange, have, 
notwithſtanding the great decline of my perſon, never 
ſuffered a moment's abatement of my ſpirits; inſo- 
much, that were I to name the period of my life 
which I ſhould moſt chooſe to paſs over again, I might 
be tempted to point to this latter period. I poſſeſs 
the ſame ardour as ever in ſtudy, and the ſame gaicty 
in company. TI conſider, beſides, that a man of fixty- 
five, by dying, cuts off only a few years of infirmities; 
and though I ſee many ſymptoms of my literary repu- 
tation's breaking out at laſt with additional luſtre, I 
knew that I could bave but few years to enjoy it. It 
is difficult to be more detached from life than I am at 
preſent. | 
To conclude, hiſtorically, with my own character. 
I am, or rather was, (for that is the ſtyle I muſt now 
uſe in ſpeaking of myſelf, which emboldens me the 
more to ſpeak my ſentiments) ; I was, I fay, a man 
of mild diſpoſitions, of command of temper, of an 
open, 
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open, ſocial, and cheerful humour, capable of attach - 
ment, but little ſuſceptible of enmity, and of great 
moderation in all my paſſions, Even my love of li- 
terary fame, my ruling paſſion, never ſoured my tem- 

r, notwithſtanding my frequent diſappointments. 
My company was not unacceptable to the young and 
careleſs, as well as to the ſtudious and literary; and 
as I took a particular pleaſure in the company of mo- 
deſt women, I had no reaſon to be diſpleaſed with the 
reception I met with from them. In a word, though 
moſt men any wiſe eminent have found reaſon to com- 
plain of calumny, I never was touched, or even attack- 
ed, by her baleful tooth: and though I wantonly ex- 
poſed myſelf to the rage of both civil and religious fac- 
tions, they ſeemed to be diſarmed in my behalf of their 
wonted fury. My friends never had occaſton to vindi- 
cate any one circumſtance of my charaQer and con- 
duct: not but that the zealots, we may well ſuppoſe, 
would have been glad to invent and propagate any 
ſtory to my diſadvantage, but they could never find 
any which they thought would wear the face of pro- 
bability. I cannot ſay there is no vanity in making 
this funeral oration of myſelf, but I hope it is not a 
miſplaced one; and this is a matter of fact which is 
calily cleared and aſcertained.” 

His fears concerning the incurableneſs of his diſor- 
der proved too true. He died on the 25th of Au- 
guſt 1776; and was buried in the Calton church-yard, 
Edinburgh, where a monument is erected to his me- 
mory. 

HUMERUS, in anatomy. See AxaTonr, n*® 48. 

Luxation of the HunkRUs. See SURGERY. 

HUMIDITY, that quality in bodies whereby they 
are capable of wetting other bodies. This differs very 
much from fluidity; and ſeems to be merely a relative 
thing, 1 on the congruity of the component 
particles of the liquor to the pores of ſuch particular 
bodies as it is capable of adhering to, penetrating a 
little into, or wetting. Thus, for inſtance, quickſil- 
ver is not a moiſt thing with regard to our hands or 
clothes; but may be called ſo in reference to gold, tin, 
or lead, to whoſe ſurfaces it will perfectly adhere, and 
render them ſoft and moiſt. 


HUMILITY. See Moxars, ne 118, 


HUMMING-sz1zD. See Txocuirus. 
HUMOUR, in a general ſenſe, denotes much the 

iame with liquid or fluid. See FLvuip. ; 
Humour. See Wir, 


HUMPHREY (Dr Laurence), a very learned 
Engliſh divine in the 16th century, who, during the 
perſecution under queen Mary, retired with other Pro- 
teſtant refugees to Zurich. He returned on the ac- 
ceſſion of queen Elizabeth; and was made preſident of 
Magdalene college, Oxford, dean of Glouceſter, and 
then dean of Wincheſter, He was a great and gene- 
ral ſcholar, an able linguiſt, and a deep divine ; and 
publiſhed, 1. De religionis conſervatione et reforma- 
tione, deque primatu regum. 2. De ratione interpre- 
tardi auctores. 3. Optimates; five de nobilitate, ejuſque 
origine. 4. Sermons, and other works. He died 
in 1590. 

HUMULUS, the nor; a genus of the pentandria 
order, belonging to the dicecia claſs of plants. There 
is only one ſpecies, viz. the lupulus, which is ſome- 
times found wild in hedges near houſes and gardens, 


_ * | : 
but probably is not indigenous. . The ſtalk is we: 
and climbing; it creeps up the ſupport in a ry *r 
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aſcending always from the right hand to the left. The 
{talk and the leaves are rough to the touch: the u 
per leaves are heart-ſhaped, the lower ones divided in. 
to three lobes ſerrated on the edges, and grow in pairs 
on long footſtalks. The male — grow on a di. 
{tint plant on branched peduncles the females on 
peduncles in pairs of the form of a /trobilus or cone, 
compoſed of large imbricated calyces containing each 
one or two ſeeds. For the culture and uſes of hops, ſee 
the article Hor. 

HUNDRED, «#vnpzxztpun, or Centuria, a part 
or diviſion of a county; which was anciently ſo called 
from its containing an hundred families, or from its 
furniſhing an hundred able men for the king's wars. 
After king Alfred's dividing this kingdom into coun- 
ties, and giving the government of each county to a 
ſheriff, theſe counties were divided into hundreds, of 
which the conſtable was the chief officer. The grants 
of hundreds were at firſt made by the king to parti- 
cular perſons :. but they are not now held by grant or 
preſcription, their juriſdiction being devolved to the 
county-court ; a few of them only excepted, that have 
been by privilege annexed to the crown, or granted to 
ſome great ſubjects, and ill remain in the nature of 
a franchiſe, ; 

HunpRED- Court. This is only a larger Covar- 
Baron, being held for all the inhabitants of a parti- 
cular hundred inſtead of a manor. The free ſuitors 
are here alſo the judges, and the ſteward the regiſtrar, 
as in the caſe of a court-baron. It is likewiſe no 
court of record; reſembling the former in all points, 


except that in point of territory it is of a _y ju- 


riſdiction. This is ſaid by Sir Edward Coke to have 
been derived out of the county-court for the caſe of the 
people, that they might have juſtice done them at their 
own doors, without any charge or loſs of time: but 
its inſtitution was probably co-eval with that of hun- 
dreds themſelves, which were formerly obſerved to 
have been introduced tho? not invented by ArrRED, 
being derived from the polity of the ancient Germans. 
The centeni, we may remember, were the principal in- 
habitants of a diſtri compoſed of different villages, 
originally in number an hundred, but afterwards only 
called by that name; and who probably gave the ſame 
denomination to the diſtri& out of which they were 
choſen. Cæſar ſpeaks poſitively of the judicial power 
exerciſed in their hundred-courts and courts-baron, 
« Principes regionum, atque pagorum,” (which we 
may fairly contrue, the lords of hundreds and manors) 
«* inter ſuos jus dicunt, controverſiaſque minuunt. And 
Tacitus, who had examined their conſtitution fill 
more attentively, informs us not only of the authority 
of the lords, hut that of the centeni, the hundredors, 
or jury; who were taken out of the common freehold- 
ers, and had themſelves a ſhare in the determination- 


« FEliguntur in conciliis et principes, qui jura per pas-, 


vicoſque reddunt : centeni ſingulis, ex plebe comites, art 
filium ſimul et auctoritat, adſunt.“ This hundred- 
court was denominated hereda in the Gothic conſtitu- 
tion. But this court, as cauſes are equally liable to 
removal from hence, as from the common court-ba- 
ron, and by the ſame writs, and may alſo be reviewe 


by writ of falſe judgment, 1s therefore fallen into = 
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Fonga'y- diſuſe with regard to the trial of actions. 
H 


UNGARY, a kingdom of Europe, the greateſt 
art of which was anciently called Pannonia. It had 
1. name of Hungary from the Hunns, a Scythian or 
Tartar nation, hs ſubdued it in the ninth century. 
It lies between the 18th and 22d degrees of eaſt long. 
and betwixt the 45th and 49th degrees of north lat. 
being bounded to the north by the Carpathian moun- 
tains, which ſeparate it from Poland; to the ſouth 
by Servia, and the river Drave, which ſeparates it 
from Sclavonia; to the weſt by Moravia, Auſtria, 
and Stiria; and to the eaſt by Walachia and Tran- 
ſylvania. It is about 240 miles in length, and 235 
in breadth; and is divided into the Upper and Lower 
Hungary, the former being that part which lies to- 
wards the caſt, and the latter that which lies towards 
the welt. 

The northern parts of the kingdom are mountain- 
ons and barren, but healthy ; the fouthern, on the 
contrary, are level, and exceeding fruitful, but not 
very healthy. The country along the Danabe, from 
Preſburg to Belgrade, for upwards of 200 miles, is 
one continued lain, and no ſoil can be more fertile ; 
but the air, by reaſon of the many ſwamps and mo- 
raſſes, is not ſo wholeſome as on the higher and 
drier grounds. Here are mines of gold, filver, cop- 
per, iron, lead, quickfilver, cinnabar, antimony, yel- 
low orpiment, ſulphur, vitriol, marcaſite, ſalt native 
and factitious, ſaltpetre, magnets, aſbeſtos or ſtone- 
flax, marble of ſeveral colours, alabaſter, with dia- 
monds, and all ſorts of precious ſtones. Corn is in 
ſuch plenty, that it is ſold for one ſixth of its price 
in England. Their grapes are large and luſcious ; 
and their wines preferred to any in Europe. They 
have vaſt numbers of cattle and horſes, the latter 
moſtly movſe-coloured, with buffaloes, deer, wild- 
fowl, game, and fiſh, and many ſpecies of wild 
beaſts, particulary chamois goats, bears, and lynxes. 
Of vegetables, beſides vines, and the common ſorts, 
here are tobacco, ſaffron, buck-wheat, millet, me- 
lons, and cheſnuts. Here alſo. are excellent warm 
baths, and ſprings of various kinds and qualities. 
The chief mountains of Hungary are the Crapack 
or Carpathian, which is the general name for all 
thoſe that ſeparate this kingdom frem Poland, 
Moravia, Sileſia, and ſome part of Auſtria. The 
tides of moſt of them are covered with wood, and 
their tops with ſnow. The chief rivers are the 
Danube, the Drave, the Save, the Wag or Waag, 
the Gran, the Temes, the Raab, and Theiſs, all well 
ſtocked with fiſh. There are ſeveral lakes among the 
Carpathian mountains; and ſome alſo in the lowlands. 

The inhabitants are a mixture of the deſcendants of 


the ancient Huns, Sclavonians, Camani, Germans, 


Walachians, Greeks, Jews, Turks, and a wandering 
people called Zigduns, ſaid to be of uncertain origin, 
but probably the ſame as thoſe we call £ypfier. The 
Hungarians are ſaid to be of a fanguine choleric tem- 
E and fomewhat fierce, eruel, proud, and revenge- 
4 They have been always reputed good ſoldiers, 

ein much more inclined to arms, martial exerciſes, 
= unting, than to arts, learning, trade, or agri- 
2 ure. The nobility affect great pomp and magni- 

bence, and are much addicted to feaſting and carou- 


I 


ſiog. The men in general are N and well pro- Hungary. 
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1 They ſhave their beards, but leave whif- 
ers on the upper-lip; wearing fur caps on their 
heads, a cloſe-badied caat girt with a ſaſh, with a 
ſhort cloak or mantle over all, ſo contrived as to be 
buckled under the arm, and leave the right hand at 
liberty. Their horſe are called hþyſars, and their foot 
heydukes. The former wear a broad- ſword, or ſcy- 
metar, and carry a hatchet or battle-ax. Their hor- 
ſes are fleet, but not near ſo large as the German hor- 
ſes, and therefore they ſtand up on their ſhort ſt ir- 
rups when they ſtrike, The beydukes uſually wear 
feathers in their caps, according to the number of 
the enemies they pretend to have killed. Both horſe 
and foot are an excellent militia, very good at a pur- 
ſuit, or ravaging and plundering a country, but not 
equal to regular troops in a pitched battle. The wo- 
_ when they go abroad, wear ſhort cloaks and a 
veil. 

There are four languages ſpoken in this country, 
viz, the Hungarian, which, like the people, is of Scy- 
thian origin, and has little or no affinity with any 
European tongue; the German, Sclavonian, Walla- 
chian, and Latin. The laſt is ſpoken, not only by the 
better ſort, but alſo by the common people, though 
very corruptly. The people called Zigduns have alſo 
a particular jargon. —Chriftianity was planted in Hun- 
gary in the ninth and tenth centuries. In the fix- 
teenth the reformation made a great progreſs in it; 
but at preſent, though the Roman-cathohcs hardly 
make a fourth part of the inhabitants, their religion 
is predominant, the Proteſtants enjoying only a be 
toleration. Beſides ſeveral ſects of Proteftants, here 
are alſo great numbers of the Greek church and Jews ; 
the laſt pay double taxes of all kinds. Befides Jeſuits 
colleges and other convents, there are ſeveral uni- 
verſities for the Roman-catholics. 'The Lutherans 
alſo and Calviniſts have their gymnaſiums and ſchools, 
but under divers reſtrictions. 

As to the traffic of this country, it is almoſt wholly 
in the hands of the Greeks and Jews. The exports 
conſiſt chiefty of wine, horſes, cattle,” metals, mine- 
rals, ſaffron, wool, and leather. Hungary, in par- 
ticular, furniſhes Auſtria, and other countries welt of 
it, with vaſt droves of cattle, as well as variety of 
excellent wines, of which thoſe of Tockay are rec- 
koned the beft, The principal manufactures are thoſe 
of copper, braſs, iron, and other hard wares. Great 
quantities of braſs and iron. are exported, wrought and: 
unwrought. 

Hungary at firſt, like moſt other countries, was 
divided into many little principalities and ſtates, which 
at length were united under one head, who had the 
title of duke. The laſt of theſe dukes was Geyſa: who, 
becoming a proſelyte to Chriftianity, was baptized ;. 
after which he reſigned the government to his fon 
Stephen, who took the title of king, anno 1000. But 
as the throne was filled by election, though. generally 
out of the ſame family, the diſpoſal of the crown was 
diſputed between the Turkiſh and German emperors. 
for near 200 years: but after the year 1527, when 
Ferdinand archduke of Auſtria was advanced to the 
throne, the Auſtrians found means to influence the 
elections in ſuch a manner, as to keep the * in, 
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an act made by the diet at Preſburg in 1723, in caſe 
of the failure of heirs- male, it is to deſcend to females. 
The ſtates of the kingdom conſiſt of the prelates, the 
barons, the gentry, and the royal towns. To the 
firſt claſs belong two archbiſhops, about a dozen bi- 
ſhops, near as many abbots and provoſts, with the 
Pauline and Præmonſtratenſian Jeſuits. To the ſe- 
cond, the ſtadtholder or palatine, who repreſents the 
king; the court-judge ; the ban or viceroy of Dalma- 
tia, Croatia, and Sclavonia; the Stadtholder of Tran- 
Glvania; the great treaſurer, the great cup-bearer, the 
ſteward of the houſhold, the malter of the horſe, the 
lord chamberlain, the captain of the yeomen of the 
guards, and the grand-marſhal of the courts, who are 
ſtyled the great barons, together with the inferior bans 
or counts and barons. To the third claſs belong the 
gentry, ſome of whom have noble manors, and others 
only the privileges of nobles. To the fourth claſs be- 
long the royal free cities, which are not ſubject to the 
counts, but hold immediately of the king. The gen- 
try alſo, who hold of the archbiſhops and biſhops, 
have the ſame privileges as the Hungarian nobility. 
The common people are vaſſals to the lords, on whoſe 
lands they live, whether theſe lands belong to the 
crown, the clergy, nobility, or gentry. | 

The ordinary revenue of this kingdom is ſaid to ex- 
ceed a million Sterling, ariſing from the mines, duties 
on cattle, royal demeſnes, . contributions, 
cuſtoms, &c. The fortifications and garriſons con- 
ſtantly maintained on the frontiers, againſt the Turks, 
are a great expence to the government. Hungary 
can eaſily bring inte the field 100,000 men, regulars 
and militia ; for there are 50,000 in actual pay, and 
the provinces furniſh the other 50,000 when they are 
wanted, 

Huxcary-Water, a diſtilled water prepared from 
the tops or flowers of roſemary; ſo denominated from 
a queen of Hungary, for whoſe uſe it was firſt made. 
Sce PHARMACY, no 573. 

HUNGER, an uncaſy ſenſation occaſioned by long 
abſtinence from food when the body is in a healthy 
ftate. —Many ſpeculations and conjectures have been 
formed concerning the cauſe of this ſenſation, but none 
of them in any degree ſatisfactory. The moſt ingenious 
and plauſible is that of Dr Haller, viz. that as the 
liver 13 not then ſuſtained by the ſtomach and inteſtines, 
it deſcends by its own weight, and, principally by 
means of its middle ligament, pulls the diaphragm 
along with it. It is in that place, therefore, that we 
have this uncaſy ſenſation, and not at the ſuperior ori- 
fice of the ſtomach as is generally thought.—But if 
this was the caſe, an empty ſtomach ſhould always be 
accompanied with hunger, which does not hold in 
fact: becauſe, in certain diſeaſes, people will often 
faſt a long time without any ſenſation of hunger; and 
on the contrary, there are caſes where ſcarce any de- 
gree of repletion of the ſtomach aud inteſtines can ex- 
tinguiſh the deſire of food. See (the Index ſubjoined 
to) Mebicixx. 

Wien animals die for want of food, their death is 
not directly the conſequence of hunger, i. e. it does 
not proceed from a deficiency of juices, but from a bad 


quality of them. The blood, being deprived of its 
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Hungary, their family till 1687, when it was ſettled heredita- 
Hunger, rily on their heirs male; and now, in -conſequence of 


HU N 
vſual ſupplies of freſh chyle, contracts a put 
diſpoſition; from whence — . a fever of —— 
kind, and of a nature ſimilar to the jail or boſpital 
fever, x | a 

u e againſi Hund and Thirſt. There 
were ſome compolitions in vogue among the ancients 
for averting the direful effects of hunger and chirſt; 


and were held by them to be extremely neceſſary in 


time of ſcarcity, long voyages, and warlike expedi. 
tions. Pliny ſays, that a ſmall portion of ſome things 
allays the hunger and thirſt,' and preſerves ſtrength ; 
ſuch as butter, cheeſe made of mare's milk, and li. 
quorice. The American Indians uſe a compoſition of 
the juice of tobacco, with calcined ſhells of ſnails, 
cockles, oyſters, &c. which they make into pills, and 
dry in the ſhade. Whenever they go upon a long 
journey, and are likely to be deſtitute of proviſions by 
the way, they put, one of theſe pills between the lower 
lip and the teeth, and by ſwallowing what they ſuck 
from it, feel neither hunger, thirſt, nor fatigue, for 
four or five days together. g 

The following compoſition is an extract from a ma- 
nuſcript ſcholium on a book of Heron in the Vatican 
library; and one much to the ſame effect, with ſome 
others, may be ſeen in Philo's fifth book of Military 
Affairs. It was reputed an exceeding nutritive medi- 
cament, and alſo very effectual for Tavithing thirſt. 
Both the beſiegers of cities, and the beſieged, fed up- 
on it, in time of extremity, and called it the Epime- 


nidian Compoſition, from the ſea-onion, which was an 


ingredient in its compoſition. The proceſs is thus: 

he ſea-onion being boiled, waſhed with water, and 
afterwards dried, it was eut into very thin ſlices, to 
which a fifth port of ſeſame was added, and a fifteenth 
of poppy ; all which being mixed and worked up into 
a maſs with honey, the whole was divided into por- 
tions about the bigneſs of a walnut, whereof two in 
the day, taken morning and evening, were ſufficient to 
prevent hunger and thirſt. 

There was another way of preparing it, by taking 
a pint of ſeſame, the ſame quantity of oil, and two 
quarts of unſhelled ſweet almonds ; when the ſeſame 
was dried, and the almonds ground and ſifted, the ſea- 
onions were to be peeled and ſliced, the roots and 
leaves being cut off: then, pounding them in a mor- 
tar till reduced to a pap, an equal part of honey was 
to be added, and both worked up with the oil: after- 
wards all the ingredients were to be put into a pot on 
the fire, and ſtirred with a wooden ladle till thoroughly 
mixed. When the maſs acquired a ſolid conſiſtence, 
it was taken off the fire, and formed into lozenges; of 
which two only, as above, were very ſufficient for 3 
day's ſubliſtence. 

Avicenna relates, that a perſon, ſetting out upon 2 
journey, drank one pound of oil of violets, mixed with 
melted beef. ſuet; and afterwards continued faſting for 
ten days together, without the leaſt hunger. He lays, 
that the oil of almonds and beef-ſuet will effect the 
ſame by their viſcidity. Hence it was that this cele- 
brated phyſician, who knew things more by more 
ſtionable experiments than by idle ſpeculations 8" 
conjectures, preſcribed the following compolition, 
which in time of famine, by ſea or land, might be ex- 
tremely ſerviceable : he 

« Take of ſweet almonds, unſhelled, one pound ire 


Hunger, 


Hun! 


— 
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mums. like quantity of melted beef. ſuet; of oil of violets, two 
— ounces ; a ſufficient quantity of mucilage ; and of the 
roots of marſh-mallows, one ounce : let all together be 
brayed in a mortar, and made into boluſſes about the 
bigneſs of a common nut. They muſt be kept ſo as 
to prevent their melting by the heat of the ſun.” See 
alſo the article GuM- Arabic. 
HUNNS, a fierce and ſavage nation, who formerly 
:nhabited that part of Sarmatia - bordering on the 
Paulus Mzotis and the Tanais, the ancient boundary 
between Europe and Afia, Their country, as de- 
ſcribed by Procopius, lay north of mount Caucaſus, 
which, extending from the Euxine to the Caſpian 
Seas, parts Afiatic Sarmatia from Colchis, Iberia, and 
Albania; lying on the iſthmus between the two ſeas 
abovementioned, Here they refided, unknown to 
other nations, and themſelves ignorant of other coun- 
tries, till the year 376. At this time, an hind pur- 
ſued by the hunters, or, according to ſome authors, 
an ox ſtung by a gad fly, having paſſed the marſh, 
was followed by ſome Huns to the other fide, where 
they diſcovered a country much more agreeable than 
their own. On their return, having acquainted their 
countrymen with what they had ſeen, the whole na- 
tion paſſed the marſh, and, falling upon the Alans who 
dwelt on the banks of the Tanais, almoſt exterminated 
them. They next fell upon the Oſtrogoths, whom 
they drove out of their country, and forced to retire 
to the plains between the Boryſthenes and the Tanais, 
now known by the name of Podolia. Then attacking 
the Viſigoths, they obliged them to ſhelter themſelves 
in the moſt mountainous parts of their country; till at 
laſt, the Gothic nations finding it impoſſible to with- 
ſtand ſuch an inundation of barbarians, obtained leave 
from the emperor Valens to ſettle in Thrace. 

The Huns thus became maſters of all the country 
between the Tanais and Danube m. 376, where they 
continued quietly till the year 388, when great num- 
bers of them were taken into the pay of Theodoſius I. 
but, in the mean time, a party of them, called the 
Nephthalite or White Hunt, who had continued in Aſia, 
over-ran all Meſopotamia, and even laid ſiege to Edeſſa, 
where they were repulſed with great ſlaughter by the 
Romans, The European Huns frequently paſſed the 
Danube, committing the greatelt ravages in the weſtern 
empire; ſometimes they fell apon the eaſtern provinces, 
where they put all to fire and ſword. They were 
often defeated and repulſed by the Romans, but the 
empire was now too weak to ſubdue or confine them 
from making excurſions ; ſo that they continued to 
make daily encroachments, and became every day 
more formidable than before. In 441, the Huns, 
under Attila, threatened the weſtern empire with total 
deſtruction. This monarch, having made himſelf 
maſter of all the northern countries 3 the confines 
of Perſia to the banks of the Rhine, invaded Mæſia, 

race, and Illyricum; where he made ſuch progreſs, 
that the emperor, not thinking himſelf ſafe in Conſtan- 
tnople, withdrew into Aſia. Attila then broke into 

aul; where he took and deftroyed ſeveral cities, 
N the inhabitants with the greateſt cruelty. 

t laſt he was driven out with great laughter by 
28 the Roman general and Theodoric king of 

© Goths, and could never aftcrwards make any great 


Progreſs. About the year 452 or 453 Attila died, 
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kept in ſubjection. 
was conſiderable; and in the time of Charles the Great 


HUN 

and his kingdom was immediately ſplit into a number Hunns. 
of ſmall ones by his numerous children, who waged 
perpetual war with each other. The Huns then ceaſed 
to be formidable, and became daily leſs able to cope 
with the other barbarous nations whom Attila had 
Still, however, their dominion 


they were maſters of Tranſylvania, Walachia, Servia, 
Carniola, Carinthia, and the greater part of Auſtria, 
together with Boſnia, Sclavonia, and that part of 
Hungary which lies beyond the Danube. In the year 
776, while Charles was in Saxony, two princes of the 
Huns, Caganus and Jugunus, ſent ambaſſadors to him. 
deſiring his friendſhip and alliance. Charles received 
them with extraordinary marks of friendſhip, and 
readily complied with their requeſt. However, they 
entered, not long after, into an alliance with Taſſila 
duke of Bavaria, who had revolted from Charles, and 
raiſed great diſturbances in Germany. Charles dif 
ſembled his reſentment till he had entirely reduce 
Bavaria, when he reſolved to revenge himſelf on the 
Hunns for thoſe ſuccours they had underhand given to 
his enemy. Accordingly, he ordercd Jevies to be 
made throughout his dominions; and having by that 
means aſſembled a very numerous army, he divided it 
into two bodies, one of which he commanded himſelf, 
and the other he committed to the care of his gene- 
rals. The two armies entered the country of the 
Hunns at different places, ravaged their conntry far 
and near, burat their villages, and took all their ſtrong 
holds, This he continued for eight years, till the 

ple were almoſt totally extirpated ; nor did the 
Nom ever afterwards recover themſelves, or appear 
as a diſtin nation. 

There were two different nations that went by the 
name of Hunns ; the Nephthalite or White Hunns, and 
the Sarmatian or Scythian Hunns. The former in- 
habited a rich country, bordering to the north on 
Perſia, and at a t diſtance from the Sarmatian or 
Scythian Hunns, with whom they had no intercourſe, 
nor the leaſt reſemblance either in their perſons or 
manners. They were a powerful nation, and often 

-ſerved againſt the Romans in the Perſian armies; but, 
in the reign of the emperor Zeno, being provoked by 
Perozes king of Perſia laying claim to part of their 
country, they defeated the Perſians in two pitched 
battles, flew their king, over-ran all Perſia, and held 
it in ſubjection for the ſpace of two years, obliging 
Cabades, the ſon and ſucceſſor of Perozes, to pay them 
a yearly tribute. Theſe Hunns, called by the writers 
of thoſe times the white Hunns, did not wander, like 
the others, from place to place; but, contented with 
their own country, which ſupplied them with all ne- 
ceſſaries, they lived under a regular government, ſub- 
je& to one prince, and ſeldom made inroads, unleſs 
rovoked, either into the Perſian or Roman territories. 
They lived according to their own laws, and dealt up- 
rightly with one another, as well as with the neigh- 
bouring people. Each of their great men uſed_to 
chooſe 20 or more companions to enjoy with him his 
wealth, and partake of all his diverſions; but, upon 
his deceaſe, they were all buried with him in the ſame 
grave, This cuſtom ſavours of barbarity; but, in 
every other reſpect, the Nephthalite were a far more 
civilized nation than the Scythian Hunns, who, break- 
211 ing 
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Hunns ing into the empire, filled moſt of the provinces of Eu- 


Iunting. 


rope with blood and ſlaughter. 

The latter were, according to Ammianus Marcel- 
linus, a ſavage people, exceeding in cruelty the moſt 
barbarous nations. They began to practiſe their 
cruelty, ſays Jornandes, upon their own children the 
very firſt day they come into the world, cutting and 
mangling the cheeks of their males, to prevent the 
growth of hair, which they muſt have looked upon, 
contrary to the ſentiments of other nations, as unbe- 
coming and unmanly. They had, perhaps, in this 
practice another view, which Jornandes ſeems to infi- 
nuate elſewhere, viz. to ſtrike terror into the enemy 
with their countenances, thus deformed and covered 
with ſcars. They had no other food but roots and 
raw meat, being quite unacquainted with the uſe of 
fire, and no houſes at all, not even huts ; but lived 
conſtantly expoſed to the air in the woods, and on the 
mountains, where, from their infancy, they were inured 
to hunger, thirſt, and all manner of hardſhips : nay, 
they had ſuch an averſion to houſes, which they called 
the ſepulchres of the living, that, when they went into 
other countries, they could hardly be prevailed upon 
to come within the walls of any houſe, not — 
themſelves ſafe when ſhat up and covered. They uſe 
even to eat and ſleep on horſeback, ſcarce ever diſ- 
mounting; which, in all likelihood, induced Zofimus 
to write, that the Hunns could not walk. They co- 
vered their nakedneſs with goats ſkins, or the ſkins of 
a ſort of mice ſewed together. Day and night were 


' indifferent to them, as to buying, ſelling, eating, and 


drinking. They had no law, nor any kind of reli- 

ion; but complied with their inclinations, whatever 
oy prompted them to, without the leaſt reſtraint, or 
diſtinction between good and evil. In war, they be- 
gan the battle with great fury, and an hideous noiſe : 


ut, if they met with a vigorous oppoſition, their 


fury began to abate after the firſt onſet; and, when 
once put in diforder, they never rallied, but fled in 
the utmoſt confuſion. They were quite unacquainted 
with the art of befieging towns; and authors obſerve, 
that they never attacked the enemy's camp. They 
were a faithleſs nation, and thought themſelves no 
longer bound by the maſt ſolemn treaties, than they 
found their advantage in obſerving them. Hence we 
often find them, upon the leaſt proſpect of ob- 
taining more advantageous conditions, breaking into 
the Roman empire, in defiance of the moft ſolemn 
oaths and engagements. Several corps of Huns, 
after their coming into Europe, ſerved in the Roman 
armies againſt the Goths and other barbarous na- 
tions; nay, they were ready, for hire, to fight againſt 


each other, being blind to every other regard and con- 
fideration. 


HUNGERFORD, a town of Berkſhire, in Eng- 
land, ſeated on the river Kennet, in a low and watery 
ſoil, and noted for the beſt trouts and craw-fiſh in all 
England. W. Long. 1. 35. N. Lat. 26. 

HUNNINGUEN, a town of Germany, in Alſace, 
and in Suntgaw, ſubje& to the French; ſeated on the 
Rhine, and fortified by Vauban. E. Long. 11. 40. 
N. Lat. 47. 42. 

HUNTING, the exerciſe or diverſion of purſuing 
four-footed beaſts of game. See the article Game. 

Four-footed beaſts are hunted in the fields, woods, 


ou. "3 0 | 
and thickets, and that both with guns and gre- Hunting, 
— 


HUN 
hounds. 

Birds, on the contrary, are either ſhot in che air, 
or taken with nets and other devices, which exerciſe 


is called fowling ; or they are purſued and taken by 
birds of prey, which is called hawking. See the ar. 


ticles FowLinG, HawxincG, Falconky, SHOOTING, 


Bixp- Catching,, and Decor. 

The purſuing of four-footed beaſts, as badgers, deer, 
does, roebucks, foxes, hares, &c. properly termed 
hunting, is a noble exerciſe, ſerving not only to re. 
create the mind, but to ftrengthen the limbs, whet 
the ſtomach, and cheer the ſpirits. However, all 
ſorts of weather are not proper for hunting ; high 
winds and rain being great obſtacles to it. In the 
ſpring ſeaſon, this diverfion* ſhould be taken in the 
night-time with nets; in the ſummer, the morning is 
the moſt proper time for it; and in the winter, it 
ſhould only be followed from nine in the morning till 
two in the afternoon. 'The general rule is, that you 
place yourſelf under the wind, where you defign to 
wait for game. 

F. de Tracey, e of the French laws, has an 
expreſs treatiſe of hunting. From thoſe words of 
God to Adam, Gen. i. 26, and 28. and to Noah, 
Gen. ix. 2, 3. hunting was conſidered as a right de- 
volved or made over to man; and the following ages 
appear to have been of the ſame ſentiment. Accord- 
ingly we find, that among the more civilized nations, 
as the Perſians, Greeks, and Romans, it made one of 
their genteeler diverſions ; and as to the wilder and 
more barbarous, it ſerved them with food and neceſ- 


ſaries.— The Roman juriſprudence, which was formed 


on the manners of the firſt ages, made a law of it, 
and eſtabliſhed it as a maxim, that as the natural right 
of things which have no maſter belongs to the firſt 
poſſeſſor,- wild beafts, birds, and fiſhes, are the pro- 
perty of whomſoever can take them firſt. 

But the northern nations of barbarians who over-ran 
the Roman empire, bringing with them a ftronger 
taſte for the diverſion, and the people being now pol- 
ſeſſed of other and more eaſy means of ſubfiltence 
from the lands and poſſeſſions of thoſe they had van- 
quiſhed, their chiefs and leaders began to appropriate 
the right of hunting, and, inſtead of a natural rights 
to woke it a royal one.—'Thus it continues to this day; 
the right of hunting, among us, belonging only to the 
king, and thoſe who derive it from him. i 

The hunting uſed by the ancients, was much like 
that now practiſed for the rein-deer z which is ſeldom 
hunted at force, or with hounds ; but only drawn with 
a blood-hound, and foreſtalled with nets and engines. 
Thus did they with all beaſts; whence a dog is never 
cotamended by them for opening, before he has diſco- 
vered where the beaſt lies. Hence, they were not in 
any manner curious as to the muſie of their hounds, or 
the compoſition of their kennel or pack, either for 
deepneſs, loudneſs, or ſweetneſs of cry, which is 2 

rincipal point in the hunting of our days.— Their 
E indeed, were accuſtomed to ſhout and make 
a great noiſe, as Virgil obſerves in the third of bis 
Georgics : Ingentem clamore premes ad retia cervun 
But that confuſion was only to bring the deer to the 
nets laid for him. 


The Sicilian way of hunting had ſomething - £ 
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. traordinary.— The nobles or gentry being in- 
— * which wy a herd of deer paſſed, gave notice 


to one another, and appointed a meeting z every one 
bringing with him a croſs-bow or long-bow, and A 
bundle of ſtaves ſhod with iron, the heads bored, with 
a cord paſſing through them all: thus provided, they 
came to the bed, and, caſting themſelves about in a 
large rings ſurrounded the deer. —Then, each toning 
his and, unbound his faggot, ſet up his ſtake, an 
tied the end of the cord to that of his next neighbour, 
at the diſtance of ten foot from one another. —Then 
taking feathers, died in crimſon, and faſtened on a 
thread, they tied them to the cord: ſo that with the 
laſt breath of wind, they would whirl round. — 
Which done, the perſons who kept the ſtands with- 
drew, and hid themſelves in the next covert. Then 
the chief ranger entering within the line with hounds 
to draw after the herd, rouſed the game with their cry; 
\ which flying towards the line, were turned off, and, 
ſtill gazing on the ſhaking and ſhining feathers, wan- 
dered about as if kept in with a real wall or pale. The 
ranger ſtill purſued, and calling every perſon by name, 
as be paſſed by their ftand, commanded him to ſhoot 
the firſt, third, or ſixth, as he pleaſed ; and if any of 
them miſſed, or fingled out another than that aſhgned 
him, it was counted a grievous diſgrace. By ſuch 
means, as they paſſed by the ſeveral ſtations, the 
whole herd was killed by the ſeveral hands. Pier. 
Hieroglyphic. lib. vii. cap. 6. ; 

The gentlemen and maſters of the ſport have invent- 
ed a new ſet of terms which may be called the hunting 
language. The principal are thoſe which follow: 

I. For beaſts as they are in company.—They ſay, a 
herd of harts, and all manner of deer. A hey of roes. 
A founder of ſwine. A rout of wolves. A richeſs of 
martens. A brace or leaſh of bucks, foxes, or hares. 
A couple of rabbits or coneys. | 

2. For their lodging. —A bart is ſaid to harbour. 
A buck /odger. A roe beds. - A hare ſeats or forms. 
A coney fits, A fox kennels, A marten trees, An 
otter watches. A. badger earths, A boar couches, — 
Hence, to expreſs their diſlodging, they fay, Unhar- 
bour the hart. Rouſe the buck. Start the hare. Bolt 
the coney. Unkennel the fox. Tree the marten. Vent 
the otter. Dig the badger. Rear the boar. 

3. For their noiſe at rutting time.—A hart bel/leth. 
A buck growns or troats. A roe bellows. A hare 
beats or taps, An otter whines. A boar freams. A 
fox roy A. badger /hrieks., A wolf howwlr. A goat 
rattles. | 

4. For their copulation.—A hart or buck goes to 
rut. A roe goes to fourn. A boar goes to brim. 
A hare or coney goes to buck, A fox goes to clickit- 
ting. A wolf goes to match or mate. An otter hunt- 
eth for his kind. 

5. For the footing and treading. — Of a hart, we 
ſay the /lot. Of a buck, and all fallow-deer, the view. 

Fall deer, if on the graſs and ſcarce viſible, the 
Helling. Of a fox, the print ; and of other the like ver- 
min, the footing. Of an otter, the marks. Of a boar, 
the tract. The hare, when in open field, is ſaid to 
fire ; when ſhe winds about to deceive the hounds, ſhe 
Gabler; when ſhe beats on the hard highway, and her 


©00ting comes to be perceived, ſhe pricteth in ſnow, 
eis called the trace of the hare. 
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6. The tail of a hart, buck, or other deer, is call- Hunting. 


ed the Angle. That of a boar, the wreath. Of a 
fox, the bru/Þ or drag; and the tip at the end, the 
chape. Of a wolf, the tern. Of a hare and coney, 
the /cut. 

7. The ordure or excrement of a hart and all deer, 
is called fewmets or fewmiſhing. Of a hare, crotiles 
or crotifing. Of a boar, leſſet. Of a fox, the billiting ; 
and of other the like vermin, the ſuante. Of an ot» 
ter, the ſpraints. 

8. As to the attire of deer, or parts thereof, thoſe 
of a ſtag, if perfect, are the bur, the pearls, the little 
knobs on it, the beam, the gutters, the antler, the ſur- 
antler, royal, ſur- royal, and all at top the croches. Of 
the buck, the bur, beam, brow-antler, black-antler, 
advancer, palm, and ſpellert. If the croches grow in 
the form of a man's hand, it is called a palmed head. 
Heads bearing not above three or four, and the croches 
placed aloft, all of one height, are called crowned 
heads, Heads having double croches, are called fork- 
ed heads, becauſe the croches are planted on the top of 
the beam like forks, 

9. They ſay, a litter of cubs, a ne? of rabbits, a 
ſquirrel's dray. 

10. The terms uſed in reſpe& of the dogs, &c. are 
as follow, Of -hounds, two make a brace ; of 
hounds, a couple, Of gre-hounds, three make a /ea/h; 
of hounds, a couple and half. —They ſay, let /lip 2 
gre- hound; and, caf? off a hound. The ſtring where- 
in a gre-hound is led, is called a ſeaſhᷣ; and that of a 
hound, a home. The gre-hound has his cellar, and 
the hound his couples. We ſay a kennel of hounds, and 
a pack of beagles. by 
\ HowTixG, as practiſed among us, is chiefly per- 
formed with dogs; of which we have various kinds, 
accommodated to the various kinds of game, as hounds, 
8 blood-hounds, terriers, &c. See Canis, 

ound, &c. | | 

In the kennels or packs they generally rank them 
under the heads of enterers, drivers, flyers, tyers, '&c. 

On ſome occahons, nets, ſpears, and inftruments for 
digging the ground, are alſo required: nor is the 
hunting- horn to be omitted. Gt 

The uſual chaſes among ns, are the hart, buck, roe, 
hare, fox, badger, and otter. -We ſhall here give 
ſomething of what relates to each thereof: firſt premi- 
ſing an explanation of ſome general terms and phraſes, 
more immediately ufed in the progreſs of the ſport it- 
ſelf; what belongs to the ſeveral forts of game in par- 
ticular, being relirwed for the reſpective articles. 

When the hounds then, being caft off, and finding 
the ſcent of ſome game, begin to open and cry ; they 
are ſaid to challenge. When they are too buſy ere 
the ſcent be good, they are faid to babble. When too 
buſy where the ſcent is good, to baw/. When they 
run it endwiſe orderly, holding in together merrily, 
and making it good, they are faid to be in full cry. 
When they run along without opening at all, it is call- 
ed running mute. 

When 3 open in the ſtring, or a gre- hound in 
the courſe, they are ſaid to lapſe. | 

When beagles bark and cry at their prey, they are 
ſaid to yearn. 8 

When the dogs hit the ſcent the contrary way, they 
are ſaid to draw amiſt. 
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When they take freſh ſcent, and quit the former 
chaſe for a new one, it is called hunting change. 

When they hunt the game by the heel or track, they 
are ſaid to hunt counter. 

When the chaſe goes off, and returns again, tra- 
verſing the ſame ground, it is called hunting the foil. 
When the dogs run at a whole herd of deer, inſtead 
of a ſingle one, it is called running riot. 

Dogs ſet in readigeſs where the game is expected to 
come and caſt off after the other hounds are paſs- 
ed, are called a relay. If they be caſt off ere the other 
dogs be come up, it is called a vauntlay. 

When, finding where the chaſe has been, they make 
a proffer to enter, but return, it is called a blemi/h. 

A leſſon on the horn to encourage the hounds, is 
named a call, or a recheat. That blown at the death 
of a deer, is called the ort. The part belonging to 
the dogs of any chaſe they bave killed, is the reward. 
They 5 take off a deer's ſkin ; trip or caſe a hare, 
fox, and all ſorts of vermin ; which is done by begin- 
ning at the ſnout, and turning the ſkin over the ears 
down to the tail. | 

HunTixG is practiſed in a different manner, and 
with different apparatus, according to the nature of 
the beaſts which are hunted, a deſcription of whom 
may be found under their reſpective articles, infra. 

With regard to the ſeaſons, that for hart and buck- 
hunting begins a fortnight after midſummer, and laſts 
till Hal 
on Holy-rood day, and laſts till Candlemas ; that for 
fox-hunting begins at Chriſtmas, and holds till Lady- 
day; that for roe-hunting begins at Michaelmas, and 
ends at Chriſtmas ;z hare-hunting commences at Mi- 
chaelmas, and laſts till the end of February; and where 
the wolf and boar are hunted, the ſeaſon for each be- 


| gins at Chriſtmas, the firſt ending at Lady-day, and the 


atter at the Purification. 

When the ſportſmen have provided themſelves with 
nets, ſpears, and a hunting-horn to call the dogs to- 
gether, and likewiſe with inſtruments for digging the 
ground, the following directions will be of uſe to them 
in the purſuit of = ſort of game. | 

Badger-Huxrixs. In doing this, you muſt ſeek 


the earths and burrows where he lies, and in a clear 


moonſhine night go and ſtop all the burrows, except 
one or two, and therein - Do ſome ſacks, faſtened 
with drawing ſtrings, which may ſhut him in as ſoon 
as he ſtraineth the bag. Some uſe no more than to 
ſet a hoop in the mouth of the ſack, and ſo put it into 
the hole; and as ſoon as the badger is in the ſack and 
ſtraineth it, the ſack ſlippeth off the hoop and follows 
him into the earth, ſo he lies tumbling therein till he 
is taken, Theſe ſacks or bags being thus ſet, caſt off 
the hounds, beating about all the woods, coppices, 
hedges, and tufts, round about, for the compaſs of a 
mile or two; and what badgers are abroad, being a- 
larmed by the hounds, will ſoon betake themſelves to 
their burrows : and, obſerve that he who is placed to 
watch the ſacks, muſt ſtand cloſe and upon a clear 
wind; otherwiſe the badger will diſcover him, and will 
immediately fly ſome other way into his burrow. But 
if the bounds can encounter him before he can take 
his ſanQuary, he will then ſtand at a bay like a boar, 
and make E ſport, grievouſly biting and clawing 
the dogs, for the manner of their fighting is lying on 
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their backs, ufing both teeth and nails; and by blow. 
ing up their ſhins defend themſelves againſt all bites 
the dogs, and blows of the men upon their noſes as 
aforeſaid. And for the better preſervation of your 
dogs, it is good to put broad collars about their necks 
made of greys ſkins. 

When the badger perceives the terriers to begin to 
yearn him in his — he will ſtop the hole betwixt 
him and the terriers, and if they ſtill continue baying, 
he will remove his couch into another chamber or part 
of the burrow, and ſo from one to another, barrica. 
ding the way before them, as they retreat, until they 
can go no further. If yon intend to dig the badger 
out of his burrow, you muſt be provided with the 
ſame tools as for digging out a fox; and beſides, you 
ſhould have a pail of water to refreſh the terriers, when 
they come out of the earth to take breath and cool 
themſelves. It will alſo be neceſſary to put collars of 
bells about the necks of your terriers, which makin 
a noiſe may cauſe the badger to bolt out. The tools 
uſed for digging out of the badger, being troubleſome 
to be carried on mens backs, may be brought in a 
cart. In digging, you muſt conſider the ſituation of 
the ground, by which you may judge where the chief 
angles are; for elſe, inftead of advancing the work, 
you will hinder it. In this order you may beſiege 
them in their holds, or caſtles; and may break their 
platforms, parapets, caſemates, and work to them 
with mines and countermines until you have overcome 
them. 

Having taken a live and luſty badger, if you would 

make ſport, carry him home in a ſack and turn him out 
in your court-yard, or ſome other inclofed place, and 
there let him be hunted and worried to death by your 
hounds, 
There are the following profits and advantages which 
accrue by killing this animal. Their fleſh, blood, and 
greaſe, though they are not good food, yet are very 
uſeful for phyſicians and apot hecaries for oils, oint- 
ments, ſalves, and powders for ſhortneſs of breath, the 
cough of the lungs, for the ſtone, ſprained finews, 
colt-aches, &c. and the ſkin being well dreſſed, is very 
warm and good for old people who are troubled with 
paralytic diſtempers. 

Buck-HunTinG, Here the ſame hounds and me- 
thods are uſed as in running the ſtag ; and, indeed, 
he that can hunt a hart or ſtag well, will not hunt à 
buck ill. ET 

In order to facilitate the chace, the game · keeper 
commonly ſelects a fat buck out of the herd, which he 
ſhoots in order to maim him, and then he is run down 
by the hounds. | | 

As to the method of hunting the buck. The com- 
pany generally go out very early for the benefit of 
the morning. Sometimes they have a deer ready 
lodged; if not, the coverts are drawn till one 18 rouſed : 
or ſometimes in a park a deer is pitched upon, and for- 
ced from the herd, then more hounds are laid on to 
run the chace. If you come to be at a fault, the old 
ſtaunch hounds are only to be relied upon till you te- 
cover him again : if he be ſunk, and the bounds _ 
him up, it is called an imprime, and the company 3 
ſound a recheat; when he is run down, every one 
ſtrives to get in to prevent his being torn by We 
hounds, A. ſeldom or never ſtanding at N. 
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hat firſt gets in, cries hoo- up, to give notice 
. he is Prion, 2 blows a death. When the com- 
pany are all come in, they paunch him, and reward 
the hounds 3 and generally the chief perſon of quality 
amongſt them takes ſay, that is, cuts his belly open, 
to ſee how fat he is. When this is done, every one 
has a chop at his neck; and the head being cut off, 
is ſhewed to the hounds, to encourage them to run 
only at male deer, which they ſee by the horns, and 
to teach them to bite only at the head : then the com- 
any all ſtanding in a ring, one blows a ſingle death; 
which being done, all blow a double recheat, and ſo 
conclude the chace with a general halloo of hoo-up, 
and depart the field to their ſeveral homes, or to the 
lace of meeting; and the huntſman, or ſome other, 
hath the deer caſt croſs the buttocks of his horſe, and 
ſo carries him home. | | 
Fic-HuxTinG makes a very pleaſant exerciſe, and 
is either above or below 4 | 
1. Above ground. To hunt a fox with hounds, 
you muſt draw about groves, thickets, and buſhes near 
villages. When you find one, it will be neceſſary to 
ſtop up his earth the night before you defign to hunt, 
and that about midnight; at which time he is gone out 
to prey: this may be done by laying two white ſtick 
acroſs in his way, which he will imagine to be ſome 
gin or trap laid for him; or elſe they may be ſtopped 
up with black thorns and earth mixed together. 
At firſt, only caſt off your ſure finders ; and as the 
drag mends, add more as you dare truſt them. The 
bound firſt caſt off ſhould be old and ſtaunch; and when 
you hear ſuch a hound call on merrily, you may 
caſt off ſome others to him; and when they run it 
on the full cry, caſt off the reſt: thus you ſhall com- 
plete your paſtime. The words of comfort are the 
ſame which are uſed in other chaces. 'The hounds 
ſhould be left to kill the fox themſelves, and to worry 
and tear him as much as they pleaſe: ſome hounds 
will eat him with eagerneſs. 
When he is dead, hang him at the end of a pike- 
ſtaff, and halloo in all your hounds to bay him: but 
reward them with nothing belonging to the fox ; for it 
it not good, neither will the hounds-in common eat it. 
2. Under ground. In caſe a fox does fo far e- 
ſcape as to earth, countrymen muſt be got together 
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make their earths as near as they can in ground that 
15 hard to dig, as in clay, ſtony ground, or amongſt 
the roots of trees; and their earths have commonly but 
one hole, and that is ſtraight a long way in before you 
come at their couch. Sometimes craftily they take 
poſſeſſion of a badger's old burrow, which hath a va- 
riety of chambers, holes, and angles. 

Now to facilitate this way of hunting the fox, the 
huntſman muſt be provided with one or two terriers to 
put into the earth after him, that is, to fix him into 
an angle; for the earth often conſiſts of many angles: 
the uſe of the terrier is to know where he lies : for as 

oon as he finds him, he continues baying or barking, 
lo that which way the noiſe is heard that way dig to 
um. Your terriers muſt be garniſhed with bells hung 
2 to make the fox bolt the ſooner; beſides, 
e collars will be ſome ſmall defence to the terriers. 
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with ſhovels, ſpades, mattocks, pickaxes, &c. to dig 
him out, if they think the earth not too great. They 
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The inſtruments to dig withal are theſe: a ſharp- Huntir g. 
pointed ſpade, which ſerves to begin the trench where 205 
the ground is hardeſt and broader tools will not ſo well 
enter; the round hollowed ſpade, which is uſeful to 
dig among roots, having very ſharp edges ; the broad 
flat ſpade'to dig withal, when the trench has been pret- 
ty well opened, and the ground ſofter ; mattocks and 
Pn to dig in hard ground, where a ſpade will do 

ut little ſervice; the coal-rake to 3 the hole, 
and to keep it from ſtopping up; clamps, wherewith 
you may take either fox or | 5 58 out alive to make 
ſport with afterwards. And it would be very conve- 
nient to have a pail of water to refreſh your terriers 
with, after they are come out of the earth to take 
breath, 

Hare-HunTinG. As, of all chaces, the bare makes 
the greateſt paſtime, ſo it gives no little pleaſure to 
ſee the craft of this ſmall animal for her ſelf-preſerva- 
tion. If it be rainy, the hare uſually takes to the 
high-ways; and if ſhe come to the fide of a young 
grove, or ſpring, ſhe ſeldom enters, but ſquats down 
till the hounds = over-ſhot her; and then ſhe will 
return the very way ſhe came, for fear of the wet and 
dew that hangs on the boughs. In this caſe, the huntſ- 
man ought to ſtay an hundred paces before he comes 
to the wood-fide, by which means he will perceive whe 
ther ſhe return as aforeſaid ; which if ſhe do, he muſt 
halloo in his hounds, and call them back ;. and that 
preſently, that the hounds may not think. it the coun- 
ter ſhe came firſt. | 

The next thing that is to be obſerved, is the place 
where the hare fits, and upon what wind ſhe makes 
her form, either upon the north or ſouth wind ; ſhe 
will not willingly run into the wind, but run upon a- 
fide, or down the wind; but if ſhe form in the water, 
it is a fign ſhe is foul and meaſled: if you hunt ſuch 
a one, have a ſpecial regard all the day to the brook- 
fides; for there, and near plaſhes, ſhe will make all her 
eroſſings, doublings, &c. 

Some hares have been ſo crafty,. that as ſoon as 
they have heard the ſound of a horn, they would in- 
ſtantly ſtart out of their form,. though it was at the 
diſtance of a quarter of a mile, and go and ſwim in ſome 
pool, and reſt upon ſome ruſh-bed in the midſt of it; 
and would not ſtir from thence till they have heard 
the ſound of the horn again, and then have ftarted 
out again, ſwimming to land, and have ſtood up be- 
fore the hounds four hours before they could kill 
them, ſwimming and uſing all ſubtilties and croflings 
in the water. Nay, ſuch 1s the natural craft and ſub- 
tilty of a hare, that ſometimes, after ſhe has been 
hunted three hours, ſhe will ſtart a freſh hare, and 
ſquat in the ſame form. Others having been hunted 
a conſiderable time, will creep under the door of a 
ſheep-cot, and hide themſelves among tbe ſheep; or, 
when they have been hard hunted, will run in among 
a flock of ſheep, and will by no means be gotten out 
from among them, till the hounds are coupled up, 
and the ſheep driven into their pens. Some of them 
(and that ſeems ſomewhat ſtrange,) will take the 
ground like a coney, and that is called going to the 
vault. Some hares will go up one fide of the hedge, 
and come down the other, the thickneſs of the hedge 


being the only diſtance between the courſes. A hare 


that: 
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then leapt off upon the ground. And they will fre- 
quently betake themſelves to furz- buſhes, and will 
leap from one to the other, whereby the hounds are 
frequently in default. 

Having found where a hare hath relieved in ſome 
paſture or corn - field, you mult then conſider the ſea - 
ſon of the year, and what weather it is: for if it bein 
the ſpring-time or ſummer, a hare will not then ſet in 
buſhes, becauſe they are frequently infeſted with piſ- 
mires, ſnakes, and adders; but will ſet in corn- fields, 
and open places. In the winter-time, they ſet near 
towns and villages, in tufts of thorns and brambles, 
eſpecially when the wind is northerly or ſoutherly. 
According to the ſeaſon and nature of the place where 
the hare is accuſtomed to fit, there beat with your 
hounds, and ftart her; which is much better fort 
than trayling of her from her relief to her form. 

After the hare has been ftarted and is on foot, then 
ſtep in where you ſaw her paſs, and halloo in your 
hounds, until they have all undertaken it and go on 
with it in full cry : then recheat to them with your 
horn, following fair and ſoftly at firſt, making not too 
much noiſe either with horn or voice; for at the firſt, 
hounds are apt to overſhoot the chace through too 
much heat. But when-they have run the ſpace of an 
hour, and you ſee the hounds are well in with it, and 
ſtick well upon it, then you may come in nearer with 
the hounds, becauſe by that time their heat will be 
cooled, and they will hunt more ſoberly. But above 
all things, mark the firſt — which muſt be 
your direction for the whole day; for all the doublings 
that ſhe ſhall make afterwards will be like the former; 
and according to the policies that you ſhall ſee her uſe, 
and the place where you bunt, you muſt make your 
compaſſes great or little, long or ſhort, to help the de- 
faults, always ſeeking the moiſteſt and moſt commo- 
dious places for the hounds to ſcent in. 

To conclude: Thoſe who delight in hunting the 
hare, muſt riſe early, leſt they be deprived of the 
ſcent of her foot-ſteps. 

Hart or Stag HuxTinG. Geſner, ſpeaking of hart- 
hunting, obſerves, that this wild, deceitful, and ſub- 
tile beaſt frequently deceives its hunter, by windings 
and turnings. Wherefore, the prudent hunter muſt 
train his 4 with words of art, that he may be 
able to ſet them on and take them off again at plea- 
ſure. | 

Firſt of all, he ſhould encompaſs the beaſt in her 
own layer, and ſo unharbour her in the view of the 
dogs, that ſo they may never loſe her ſlot or footing. 
Neither muſt he ſet upon every one, either of the herd 
or thoſe that wander ſolitary alone, or a little one; 
but partly by ſight, and partly by their footing and 
fumets, make a judgment of the game, and alle ob- 
ſerve the largeneſs of his layer. 

The huntiman, having made theſe diſcoveries in 
order to the chace, takes off the couplings of the dogs ; 
and ſome on horſeback, others on foot, follow the 
cry, with the greateſt art, obſervation, and ſpeed ; 
remembering and intercepting him in his ſubtile turn- 
ings and headings; with all agility leaping hedges, 
gp pales, ditches ; neither fearing thorns, down 

ills, nor woods, but mounting freſh horſe, if the firſt 


erceiving, muſt follow ; not following any other 

he dogs are animated to the ſport by the winding 
of horns, and the voices of the huntſmen. But ſome. 
times the crafty beaſt ſends forth his little {quire to 
be ſacrificed to the dogs and hunters, inftead of him. 
ſelf, lying cloſe the mean time. In this caſe, the 
huntſman muſt ſound a retreat, break off the dogs 
and take them in, that is, leam them again, until they 
be brought to the fairer game; which riſeth with 
fear, yet till ſtriveth by flight, until he. be wearied 


and breathleſs. The nobles call the beaſt a wiſe hart, 


who, to avoid all his enemies, runneth into the greateſt 
berds, and ſo brings a cloud of error on the dogs, to 
obſtruct their farther purſuit ; ſometimes alſo bearing 
ſome of the herd into dis footings, that ſo he may the 
more eafily eſcape, by amuſing the dogs. Aſter- 
wards he betakes himſelf to his heels again, ſtill run. 
ning with the wind, not only for the ſake of refreſh- 
ment, but alſo becauſe by that means he can the more 
eaſily hear the voice of his purſuers whether they be 
far from him or near to him. But at laſt being a- 
gain diſcovered by the hunters and ſagacious ſcent of 
the dogs, he flies into the herds of cattle, as cows, 
ſheep, &c. —_ a cow or ox, laying the fore- 
parts of his body thereon, that ſo touching the earth 
only with his hinder feet, he may leave a very ſmall 
or no ſcent at all behind for the hounds to diſcern, 
But their uſual manner is, when they ſee themſelves 
hard beſet and every way intercepted, to make force 
at their enemy with their horns, who firſt comes upon 
him, unleſs they be prevented by ſpear or ſword, 
When the beaſt is ſlain, the huntſman with his horn 
windeth the fall of the beaſt; and then the whole com- 
pany comes up, blowing their horns in triumph for 
ſuch a conqueſt ; among whom, the ſkilfulleſt opens 
the beaſt, and rewards the hounds with what properly 
belongs to them, for their future encouragement ; for 
which purpoſe the huntſmen dip bread in the ſkin and 
blood of the beaſt, to give to the hounds, 

It is very dangerous to go in to a hart at bay; of 
which there are two ſorts, one on land and the other 
in water. Now if the hart be in a deep water, where 
you cannot well come at him, then couple up your 
dogs ; for ſhould they continue long in the water, it 
would endanger their ſurbating or 2 In 
this caſe, get a boat, and ſwim to him, with dagger 
drawn, or elſe with rope that has a nooſe, and throw 
it over his horns : for if the water be ſo deep that the 
hart ſwims, there is no danger in approaching him 
otherwiſe you muſt be very cautious. 

As to the land-bay, if a hart be burniſhed, then 
you muſt conſider the place; for if it be in a plain 
and open place, where there is no wood nor covert, 
it is dangerous and difficult to come in to him but 
if he be on a hedge· ide, or in a thicket, then, while 
the hart is ſtaring on the hounds, you may come 
ſoftly and covertly behind him, and cot his throat. 
If you miſs your aim, and the hart turn head upon 
you, then take refuge at ſome tree; and when the 
hart is at bay, couple up your hounds ; and when yo! 
ſee the hart turn head to fly, gallop 1n roundly to 
him, and kill him with your ſword. The 

Directions at the Death of a Hart or B uCk. * 
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remony, when the huntſman comes in to the 
„. a 33 is to cry © ware haunch,” that the 


| hounds may not break in to the deer; which being 


done, the next is the cutting his throat, and there 
blooding the youngeſt hounds, that they may the 
better love a deer, and learn to leap at his throat: 
then the mort having been blown, and all the com- 
any come in, the beſt erſon who hath not taken 
ſay before, is to take up the knife that the keeper or 
huntſman is to lay acroſs the belly of the deer, ſome 
holding by the fore-legs, and the keeper or huntſman 
drawing down the pizzle, the perſon who takes ſay, 
is to draw the edge of the knife leiſurely along the 
middle of the belly, beginning near the briſket, and 
drawing a little upon it, enough in the length and 
depth to diſcover how fat the deer is; then he that 
is to break up the deer, firſt ſlits the ſkin from the 
cutting of the throat downwards, making the arber, 
that ſo the ordure may not break forth, and then he 
paunches him, rewarding the hounds with it. 
In the next place, he is to preſent the ſame perſon 


'who took ſay, with a drawn hanger, to cut off the 


head of the deer. Which being done, and the hounds 
rewarded, the concluding ceremony is, if it be a ſtag, 
to blow a triple mort; and if a buck, a double one; 
and then all who have horns, blow a recheat in con- 
cert, and immediately a general whoop, whoop. 

Otter-HunTiNG is performed with dogs, and alſo 
with a ſort of inſtruments called — cn with 
which when they find themſelves wounded, they make 
toland, and fight with the dogs, and that moſt furiouſly, 
as if they were ſenſible that cold water would annoy 
their green wounds. 

There is indeed craft to be uſed in hunting them; 
but they may be catched in ſnares under water, and 
by river-fides : but great care muſt be taken, for they 
bite ſorely and venomouſly ; and if they happen to 
remain long in the ſnare, they will not fail to get 
themſelves Ah by their teeth. | 

In hunting them, one man muſt be on one ſide of 
the river, and another on the other, both beating the 
banks with dogs ; and the beaft not being able to 
endure the water long, you will ſoon diſcover if there 
be an otter or not in that quarter; for he muſt come 
out to make his ſpraints, and in the night ſometimes 
to feed on graſs and herbs. 

If any of the hounds finds out an otter, then view 
the ſoft grounds and moiſt places, to find out which 
way he bent his head: if you cannot diſcover this by 
the marks, you may partly perceive it by the ſpraints; 
and then follow the hounds, and lodge him as a hart 
or deer. But if you do not find him quickly, you 
may imagine he is gone to couch ſomewhere farther 
off from the river; for ſometimes they will go to feed 
eonſiderable way from the place of their reſt, chooſ- 
ing rather to go up the river than down it. The per- 
ſons that go a-hunting otters, muſt carry their ſpears, 
to watch his vents, that being the chief advantage; 
and if they perceive him ſwimming under water, they 
mo endeavour to ftrike him with their ſpears, and 
7 they miſs, muſt purſue him with the hounds, which, 
, _— be good and perfectly entered, will go chant- 
5 and trailing along by the river ſide, and will beat 
e root of a tree, and oſier- bed, and tuft of bul- 


ts; nay, they will ſometimes take. water, and 
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bait the beaſt, like a ſpaniel, by which means he will Hunting. 
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hardly eſcape. 

Roe-buck HuxTiNG is performed divers ways, and 
very eaſily in the woods. 

When chaſed, they uſually run againſt the wind, 
becauſe the coolneſs of the air refreſhes them in their 
courſe z therefore the huntſmen place their dogs with 
the wind: they uſually, when hunted, firſt take a 
large ring, and afterwards hunt the hounds. They 
are alſo often taken by counterfeiting their voice, 
which a ſkilful huntſman knows how to do by means 
of a leaf in his mouth. When they are hunted, they 
turn much and often, and come back upon the dogs 
direQly ; and when they can no longer endure, the 
take ſoil, as the hart does, and will hang by a — 
in ſuch a manner, that nothing of them ſhall appear 
above the water but their ſnout, and they will ſuffer 


the dogs to come juſt upon them before they will 
ſtir. 


The veniſon of a roe-buck is never out of ſeaſon, 


being never fat, and therefore they are hunted at an 
time ; only that ſome favour ought to be ſhown the 
doe while ſhe is big with fawn, and afterwards till 
her fawn is able to ſhift for himſelf ; but ſome roe- 
does have been killed with five fawns in their bellies. 
He is not called, by the ſkilful in the art of hunt- 
ing, a great roe-buck, but a fair roe-buck ; the herd 
of them 1s called a bevy : and if he hath not bevy- 
greaſe upon his tail, when he is broken up, he is 
more fit to be dog's meat than man's meat. The 
hounds muſt be rewarded with the bowels, the blood, 
and feet ſlit aſunder, and boiled all together; this is 
more properly called a _ than a reward. | 
HunTinG- Match. The firſt thing that is to be 
conſidered by one who deſigns to match his horſe for 
his own advantage, and his Forſe's credit, is not to flat - 
ter himſelf with the opinion of his horſe, by fancying 
that he is a ſwift, when he is but a flow galloper; 
and that he is a whole-running-horſe (that is, that 
he will run four miles without a ſob at the height of 
his ſpeed) when he is not able to run two or three. 
Very probably ſome gentlemen are led into this error, 
by their being miſtaken in the ſpeed of their hounds, 
who, for want of trying them againſt other dogs that 
have been really fleet, have ſuppoſed their own to be 
ſo, when, in reality, they are but of a middling ſpeed: 
and becauſe their horſe, when trained, was able to 


follow them all day, and upon any hour, to command. 


them upon deep as well as light earths, have there- 
fore made a falſe concluſion, that their horſe is as 
ſwift as the beſt ; but, upon trial againſt a horſe that 
has been rightly trained after hounds that were truly 
fleet, have bought their experience perhaps full dear. 
Therefore it- is adviſable for all lovers of hunting to 
procure two or three couple of tried hounds, and 
once or twice a-week to follow after them at rain-ſcent ; 
and when he is able to top them on all ſorts of earth, 
and to endure heats and colds ſtoutly, then he may 
better rely on his ſpeed and toughneſs. 

That horſe which is able to perform a hare-chaſe 
of five or ſix miles briſkly and courageouſly, till his 
body be as it were bathed in ſweat ; and then, after 
the hare has been killed, in a nipping froſty morn- 
ing, can endure to ſtand til! the ſweat be frozen on 
his back, ſo that he can endure to be pi-rced with the 


cold. 
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with as much courage as he did the former; that 
horſe which can thus endure heats and colds, is moſt 
valued by ſportſmen. Therefore, in order to make a 
judgment of the oodneſs of a horſe, obſerve him af- 
ter the death of the firſt hare, if- the chace has been 
any thing briſk: if, when he is cold, he ſhrinks up his 
body, and draws his legs up together, it is an infal- 
lible ſign of want of vigour and courage: the like may 
be done by the ſlackening of his girths after the firſt 
chace, 'and from the dulneſs of his teeth, and the dul- 
neſs of his countenance, all which are true tokens of 
faintneſs and being tired ; and ſuch a horſe is not to 
be relied on, in cafe of a wager. 
Here it will not be improper to take notice of the 
way of making matches in former times, and the mo- 
dern way of deciding wagers. The old way of trial 
was, by running ſo many train-ſcents after hounds, 
as was agreed upon between the parties concerned, 
and a bell-courſe, this _ found not ſo uncertain, 


but more durable than hare-hunting ; and the advan- 


tage conſiſted in having the trains led on earth moſt 
ſuitable to the qualifications of the horſes. But now 
others chuſe to hunt the hare till ſuch an hour, and 
then to run this wild-gooſe chace ; a method of ra- 
cing that takes its name from the manner of the fiight 
of wild-geeſe, which is generally one after another ; 
ſo the two horſes, after running of twelveſcore yards, 
had liberty, which horſe ſoever could get the leading, 
to ride what ground he pleaſed, the hindmoſt horſe 
being bound to follow him, within a certain diſtance 
agreed on by articles, or elſe to be whipped up by 


the triers or judges which rode by; and whichever 
horſe could diſtance the other, won the match. 


But this chace, in itſelf very inhuman, was ſoon found 
to be a very deſtruQtive to good horſes, eſpecially when 
two good horſes were matched ; for neither being able 
to diſtance the other, till both were ready to fink under 
their riders through weakneſs, oftentimes the match 
was fain to be drawn and left undecided, though 
both the horſes were quite ſpoiled. 

This brought up the cuſtom of train-ſcents, which 
afterwards was changed to three heats and a ftraight 


courſe; and that the lovers of horſes might be encou- 


raged to keep good ones, plates have been erected in 
many places in England. The fewer of theſe before 
you come to the courſe, if your horſe be fiery and 
mettled, the better; and the ſhorter the diſtance, the 
better. Alſo, above all things, be ſure to make your 
. to have the leading of the firſt train; and then 
make choice of ſuch grounds where your horſe may 
beſt ſhow his ſpeed, and the fleeteſt dogs you can 
procure: give your hounds as much law before you 
as your triers will allow, and then, making a looſe, 
try to win the match with a wind ; but if you fail in 
this attempt, then bear your horſe, and fave him for 
the courſe ; but if your horſe be low, but well-wind- 
ed, and a true ſpurred nag, then the more train-ſcents 
you run before you come to the ſtraight courſe, the 


better. But here you ought to obſerve to gain the 


leading of the firſt train; which in this caſe you muſt 
lead upon ſuch deep earths, that it may not end near 
any light ground : for this is the rule received among 
korſemen, that the next train is to begin where the 
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—— mity of cold, to ride another chaſe as briſkly and 
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laſt ends, and the laſt train is to be ended at the fart. 
ing place of the courſe ; therefore remember to end 
your laſt on deep earths, as well as the firſt, 

HUNTINGDON, the county-town of Hunting. 
donſhire jn England, ſeated upon an eaſy aſcent, on 
the north fide of the river Ouſe. It was made & free 
borough by king John, conſiſting of a mayor, 12 al. 
dermen, burgeſſes, &c. by whom the two members of 
parliament are choſen, It had anciently 15 pariſhes, 
and has now but two; in one of which, called $: John', 
Oliver Cromwell was born, in 1599. Here was for. 
merly a caſtle, built by William the Conqueror, which 
afterwards belonged to David, a prince of Scotlang 
with the title of ear/; but Henry VIII. pave it to 
George Haſtings, with the earldom annexed, in whoſe 
family it ſtill continues. It ſtands in the great north 
road; and has a bridge built of free-ſtone over the 
Ouſe, which is made navigable for ſmall veſſels as high 
as Bedford. It is the place where the aſſizes are kept, 
and where the county -jail ſtands. It has a good market. 
place, and ſeveral convenient inns, beſides a grammar. 
chool; and is very populous. W. Long. O. 15. N. 

at. 52. 23. 

HuNTiNGDONSHIRE, a county of England, bounded 
on the ſouth by Bedfordſhire; on the weſt by Nor- 
thamptonſhire, as alſo on the north; and by Cam- 
bridgeſhire on the eaſt. It is a good corn country; 
and abounds in paſtures, eſpecially on the eaſtern fide, 
which is fenny. "The reſt is diverſified by riſing hills 
and ſhady groves, and the river Ouſe waters the Fouth- 
ern part. 

The air of this county is in moſt parts pleaſant and 
wholeſome, except among the fens and meres, though 
they are not ſo bad as the hundreds of Kent and Eſſex, 
The ſoil is fruitful, and produces great crops of corn, 
and the hilly parts afford a fit paſture for ſheep. They 
have great numbers of cattle; and plenty of water-fow], 
fiſh, and turf for firing; which laſt is of great ſervice 
to the inhabitants, there being but little wood, though 
the whole county was a foreſt in the time of Henry II. 
The only river beſides the Ouſe is the Nen, which runs 
through Whittleſey Mere, 

HU-QUANG, a province of the kingdom of China, 
in Aſia, which has a great river called Tang, and T/- 
chiang, which runs croſs it from eaſt to welt. It is 
divided into the north and ſouth parts, the former of 
which contains eight cities of the firſt rank, and 60 of 
the ſecond and third; and the latter, ſeven of the firſt 
rank, and five of the ſecond and third. It is a flat, 
open country, watered every-where with brooks, lakes, 
and rivers, in which there are great numbers of fiſh. 
Here are plenty of wild-fowls ; the fields nouriſh cattle 
without number, and the ſoil produces corn, and va- 
rious kinds of fruits. There is gold found in the 


ſands of the rivers; and in the mines they have iron, 


tin, &c. In ſhort, there is ſuch a variety of all ſorts 
of commodities, that it is called the magazine of the 
empire. 

HURA, the $4xD-Box-TREE; a genus of the mo. 
nadelphia order, belonging to the monœcia claſs 0 
plants. There is but one ſpecies, viz. the erepitans, 
a native of the Weſt- Indies It riſes with a ſoft lig. 


neous ſtem to the height of 24 feet, dividing inte 
many branches, which abound with a milky No 


and have ſcars on their bark where the leave bo 
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The male- flowers come out from between 
A. upon foot-ſtalks three inches long; and are 
formed into a cloſe ſpike or column, lying over each 
other like the ſcales of fiſh. The female-flowers are 
Gtuated at a diſtance from them; and have a long 
funnel-ſhaped tube ſpreading at the top, where it is 
cut into 12 reflexed parts, After the flower, the 
germen (wells, and becomes a round compreſſed ligne- 
ous capſule, having 12 deep furrows, each being a 
diſtinct cell, containing one large round compreſſed 
ccd. When the pods are ripe, they burſt with vio- 
lence, and throw out their ſeeds to a conſiderable di- 
tance. It is propagated by ſeeds, raiſed on a hot- 
bed ; and the plants muſt be conſtantly kept in a 


ſtore. The kernels are ſaid to be purgative, and ſome- 


times emetic. f 

HURDLES, in fortification, are made of twigs of 
willows or oſiers interwoven cloſe together, ſuſtained 
by long ſtakes. They are made in the figure of a 
long ſquare, the length being five or ſix feet, and the 
breadth three and an half. The cloſer they are wattled 
together, the better. They ſerve to render the bat- 
teries firm, or to conſolidate the paſſage over muddy 
ditches ; or to cover traverſes and lodgements for the 
defence of the workmen againſt fire-works or ſtones 
thrown againſt them. 

The Romans had a kind of military execution for 
mutineers, called putting to death under the hurdle. 
The manner of it was this: The criminal was laid at 
his length in a ſhallow water, under an hurdle, upon 
which was heaped ſtones, and ſo preſſed down till he 
was drowned. | SED 

HuzDLEs, in huſbandry, certain frames made ei- 
ther of ſplit. timber, or of hazle-rods wattled toge- 
ther, to ſerve for gates in incloſures, or to make ſheep- 
folds, &c. 3 | 

HURDS, or Hors, of flax or hemp; the coarſer 
parts ſeparated in the drellogy, from the tear, or fine 
ttuff, See FLAx. : 

H URL. noxE, in a horſe, a bone near the middle 
of the buttock, very apt to go out of its ſockets with 
a hurt or ſtrain. 

HURON, a vaſt lake of North-America, ſituated 
between 84 and 899 W. Long. and between 43 and 
40% of N. Lat. from whence the country contiguous 
to it 1s called the country of the Hurons, whoſe language 
is ſpoken over a great extent in the ſouthern parts of 
America, | : 

HURRICANE, a general name for any violent 

orm of wind; but which is commonly applied to thoſe 
ſtorms which happen in the warmer climates, and 
which greatly exceed the moſt violent ſtorms known 
in this country. The following deſcription of them is 
given in the Account of the European ſettlements in Ame- 
rica: © It is in the rainy ſeaſon, principally in the 
month of Auguſt, more rarely in July and Septem- 
ber, that they are aſſaulted by hurricanes, the moſt 
terrible calamity to which they are ſubje& from the 
climate. This deſtroys, at one ſtroke, the labour of 
many years, and fruſtrates the moſt exalted hopes of 
due planter; and often juſt at the moment when he 
2 himſelf out of the reach of fortune. It is a 
15 den and violent ſtorm of wind, rain, thunder, and 
ging; attended with a furious ſwelling of the ſea, 


an 2 with an earthquake; in ſhort, with every 
L. | 
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cireumſtance which the elements can aſſemble that is 
is terrible and deſtructive. 

« Firſt, they ſee, as a prelude to the enſuing ha- 
vock, whole fields of ſugar-canes whirled into the air, 
and ſcattered over the face of the country. The 
ſtrongeſt trees of the foreſt are torn up by the roots, 
and driven about like ſtubble. Their wind-mills are 
ſwept away in a moment. Their works, their fix- 
tures, the ponderous copper-boilers and ſtills, of ſe- 
veral hundred weight, are wrenched from the ground, 
and battered to pieces. Their houſes are no protec- 
tion: the roofs are torn off at one blaſt, whilſt the 
rain, which in an hour riſes five feet, ruſhes in upon 
them with an irreſiſtible violence, 

There are ſigns, which the Indians of theſe iſlands 
taught our planters, by which they can prognoſticate 
the approach of a hurricane. It comes on either ih 
the quarters, or at the full or change of the moon. If 
it will come on at the full moon, you being at the 
change, obſerve theſe ſigns. That day you will ſee 
the ſky very turbulent. You will obſerve the ſun 
more red than at other times. You will perceive a 
dead calm, and the hills clear of all thoſe clouds and 
miſts which uſually hover about them. In the clefts 
of the earth, and in the wells, you will hear a hollow 
rumbling ſound, like the ruſhing of a great wind. At 
night the ſtars ſeem much larger than uſual, and ſur- 
rounded with a ſort of burs. The north-weſt ſky has 
a black and menacing look; and the ſea emits a 
ſtrong ſmell, and riſes into vaſt waves, often with- 
out any wind. The wind itſelf now forſakes its 
uſual fteady eaſterly ſtream, and ſhifts about to the 
weſt ; from whence it ſometimes blows, with inter- 
miſſions, violently and irregularly, for about two 
hours at a time. You have the ſame figns at the 
The moon itſelf is ſurrounded 
with a great bur, and ſometimes the ſun has the ſame 
appearance.” 

Hurricanes produce a moſt dangerous agitation in 
the ſea, where the waves break and daſh againſt each 
other with aſtoniſhing fury. During their continu- 
ance, the veſſels which were anchored in the roads 
frequently cut their cables and put to ſea, where they 
drive at the mercy of the winds and waves, after ha- 
ving ſtruck their yards and top-maſts. "Theſe deftruc- 
tive phænomena are now thought to ariſe from clec- 
tricity, though the manner in which it acts in this 
caſe is by no means known. It ſeems probable, in- 
deed, that not only hurricanes, but even the moſt 
gentle gales of wind, are produced by the action of 
the electric fluid; for which ſee the articles Wind, 
WHIRLWIND, &c. 

HURST, HyxrsT, or HexsrT, are derived from 
the Saxon yet, i. e. a word, or prove of trezs, There 
are many places in Kent, Suſſex, and Hampſhire, 
which begin and end with this ſyllable; and the rea- 
ſon may be, becauſe the great wood called Andrefwald 
extended through thoſe countries. 

HussT-Cafile, a fortreſs of Hampſhire in England, 
not far from Limington. It is ſeated on the extreme 
point of a neck of land which ſhoots into the ſea, to- 
wards the ifle of Wight, from which it is diſtant two 
miles. 

HUSBAND, a man joined or contracted with a 
woman in marriage. See MaRRIAGE. 
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 Huſbanyy HUSBANDRY, the buſineſs or employment of a 


| 
Huſſites. 


farmer, or perſon who cultivates land. Sce Ackt- 


CULTURE. 

HUSK, the ſame with what botaniſts call the calix 
or cup of a flower. See CAlix. 

HUSO, in ichthyology. See AccirEnsER, 

HUSS (John), a celebrated divine and martyr, 
born at Huſſenitz in Bohemia, in 1376. He was li- 
berally educated in the univerſity of Prague, and in 
in 1400 was made minifter of the church of Bethlehem 
in that city. He adopted the opinions of Wickliffe, 
and preached with great zeal againſt the errors of the 
church of. Rome; for which he was ſentenced to the 
ſtake by the council of Conſtance, in 1415. He was 
burned with much formality, after having been de- 
graded ; and his aſhes were thrown into the Rhine. 
His writings, which are numerous and learned, 
were collected into a body, on the invention of 
PRINTING. 

HUSSARS, are the national cavalry of Hungary 
and Croatia. Their regimentals conſiſt in a rough 
furred cap, adorned with a cock's feather, (the officers 
either an eagle's, or a heron's;) a doublet, with a pair 
of breeches to which the ſtockings are faſtened, and 
yellow or red boots: beſides, they occaſionally wear a 
ſhort upper waiſtcoat edged with furs, and five rows 
of round metal-buttons; and in bad weather, a cloak. 
Their arms are a ſabre, carbine, and piſtols. They 
are irregular troops: hence, before beginning an at- 
tack, they lay themſelves ſo flat on the necks of their 
horſes, that it is hardly poſſible to diſcern their force; 
but, being come within piſtol-ſhot of the enemy, they 
raiſe themſelves with ſuch ſurpriſing quickneſs, and 
begin the fight with ſuch vivacity on every fide, that, 
2 the enemy is accuſtomed to their method of 
engaging, it is very difficult for troops to preſerve 
their order. When a retreat is neceſſary, their horſes 
have ſo much fire, and are ſo indefatigable, their equi- 
page ſo light, and themſelves ſuch excellent horſemen, 
that no other cavalry can pretend to follow them, 
'They leap over ditches, and ſwim over rivers, with 
ſurprifing facility. They never encamp, and conſe- 
quently are not burthened with any camp-equipage, 
ſaving a kettle and a hatchet to every fix men. They 
always lie in the woods, out-houſes, or villages, in the 
front of the army.. 'The emperor, queen of Hungary, 
and king of Pruſſia, have the greateſt number of troops 
under this name in their ſervice. 1 2 

HUSSITES, the followers of John Huſs, who was 
burnt for hereſy. See Huss. 

It is evident in what the pretended hereſy of John 
Huſs and Jerome of Prague conſiſted, from the anſwer 
they made to the council, when they were admoniſhed 
to conform to the ſentiments of the church. They 
were lovers (they ſaid) of the holy goſpel, and ſincere 
diſciples of Jeſus Chriſt: that the church of Rome, 
and all other churches in the world, were widely de- 
parted from the apoſtolical tradition; that the clergy 
ran after riches and pleaſures, lorded it over the peo- 
ple, affected the higheſt ſeats at entertainments, bred 
horſes and dogs; and the revenues of the church, 
which belonged to the poor members of Chriſt, were 
conſumed in vanity and wantonneſs: and that the 
prieſts were ignorant of the commands of God, or, if 
they did know them, paid but little regard to them.” 
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Undiſmayed by the fate of their leader, the Huſſites 
not only ſtuck to his doQrines, but, chooſing Jobn Ziſca 


for their chief in Bohemia, they maintained a war for "I 


a long time againſt the emperor Sigiſmund with great 
ſucceſs ; and Procopius Holy, another of their leaders, 


conducted them with equal courage. The Huſlites 


ſpread over all Bohemia and Hungary, and even Sileſa 
and Poland; and there are ſome remains of them (ill 
ſubſiſting in all theſe parts. The followers of Huſa 
were alſo called Calixtins, Taberites, and Bobemian 
Brethren. 

HUSTINGS (from the Saxon word Huftinge, i. e. 
concilium, or curia), a court held in-Guild-hal} before 
the lord- mayor and aldermen of London, and reckoned 
the ſupreme court of the city. Here deeds may be 
inrolled, outlawries fued out, and replevins and writs 
of error determined. In this court alſo is the election 
of aldermen, of the four members of parliament for 
the city, &c. This court is very ancient, as appears 
by the laws of Edward the Confeſſor. Some other 
cities have likewiſe had a court bearing the ſame name, 
as Wincheſter, York, &c. 

HUSUM, a town of Deumark, in the duchy of 
Sleſwick, and capital of a bailiwick of the ſame name, 
with a ſtrong citadel, and a very handſome church, It 
is ſeated near the river Ow, on the German Sea; add 
is ſubject to the dukes of Holſtein · Gottorp. E. Long, 
9. 5. N. Lat. 54. 55. : | 

HUTCHESON (Dr Francis), a very elegant 
writer and excellent philoſopher, was the ſon of a 
diſſenting miniſter in the north of Ireland, and was 
born on the 8th of Auguſt 1694. He early diſco- 
vered a ſuperior capacity; and having gone through a 
ſchool-education, began his courſe of philoſophy at an 
academy, whence he removed to the univerſity of 
Glaſgow,. where he applied himſelf to all the parts of 
literature, in which his progreſs was ſuitable to his 
uncommon abilities. 

He then returned to Ireland; and _— into the 
miniſtry, was juſt about to be ſettled in a ſmall con- 
. of diſſenters in the north of Ireland, when 

ome gentlemen about Dublin, who knew his great 
abilities and virtues, invited him to take up a private 
academy there. He complied with the invitation, and 
met with much ſucceſs. He had been fixed but a 
ſhort time in Dublin, when his fingular merits and 
accompliſhments made him generally known; and his 
acquaintance was ſought by men of all ranks, who 
had any taſte for literature, or any regard for learned 
men. The late lord viſcount Moleſworth is {aid to 
have taken great pleaſure in his converſation, and to 


have aſſiſted him with his criticiſms-and obſervations 


upon his © Inquiry into the ideas of beauty and vir. 
tue,” before it came abroad. He received the ſame 
favour from Dr Synge, lord biſhop of Elphin, with 
whom he alſo lived in great friendſhip. The firſt edi · 
tion of this performance came abroad without the au: 
thor's name, but the merit of it would not ſuſfer = 
to be long concealed. Such was the reputation of the 
work, and the ideas it had raiſed of the author, that 
lord Granville, who was then lord lieutenant of _ 
land, ſent his private ſecretary to inquire at the boo 4 
ſeller's for the author; and when he could not 275 
his name, he left a letter to be conveyed to him: 


conſequence of which he ſoon became acquainted _ 


Hutche 
ſotchit 
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clon, 
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his excelleney, and was treated by him, all the time 


"chinſonhe continued in his government, with diftinguiſhing 
—— marks of famifiarity and eſteem. 


From this time his acquaintance began to be fi] 
more courted by men of diſtinction either for ſtation 
or literature in Ireland. Archbiſhop King, the au- 
thor of the celebrated book De origine mali, held him 
in great eſteem ; and the friendſhip of that prelate was 
of great uſe to him in ſcreening him from two ſeveral 
attempts made to proſecute him, for daring to take 
upon him the education of youth, without having 
qualified himſelfby ſubſcribing the eccleſiaſtical canons, 
and obtaining a licence from the biſhop. He had 
alſo a large ſhare in the eſteem of the primate Bolter, 
who through his influence made'a donation to the 
univerfity of 3 of a yearly fund for an exhibi- 
tioner to be bred to any of the learned profeſſions. 
A few years after his“ Inquiry into the ideas of 
Beauty and Virtue,” his “ Treatife on the Paſſions? 
was publiſhed : both theſe works have been often re- 
printed; and always admired, both for the ſentiment 
and language, even by thoſe who have not affented to 
the ohiloſophy of them, nor allowed it to have an 
foundation in nature. About this time he wrote 
ſome philoſophical papers, accounting for laughter, in 
a different way from Hobbes, and more honourable 
to human nature: which papers were publiſhed in the 
collection called Hibernicus's Letters. | | 

After he had taught in a private academy at Dub- 
lin for ſeven or eight years with great reputation and 
ſucceſs, he was called, in the year 1729, to Scotland, 
to be a profeſſor of philoſophy in the univerſity of 
Glaſgow, Several young gentlemen came along with 
him from the academy, and his high reputation drew 
many more thither both from England and Ireland. 
Here he ſpent the remainder of his life in a' manner 
highly honourable to himſelf, and ornamental to the 
univerſity of which he was a member. His whole 
time was divided between his ſtudies and the duties of 
his office ; except what he allotted to friendſhip and 
ſociety. A firm conftitution and a pretty uniform 
ſtate of good health, except ſome few flight attacks 
of the gout, ſeemed to promile a longer life; yet he 
did not exceed the 53d year of his age. He was mar- 
ried, ſoon after his ſettlement in Dublin, to Mrs Mary 
Wilſon a gentleman's daughter in the county of Lang- 
ford; by whom he left behind him one fon, Francis 
Hutcheſon, doctor of medicine. By this gentleman 


Was publiſhed, from the origipal manuſcript of his fa- 


ther, A Syſtem of Moral Philoſophy, in three 
books, by Francis Hutcheſon, LL. D. at Glaſgow, 
1755,” in two volumes, 4to. | | 

, UTCHINSON (John), a philoſophical writer, 
the world, was born in 1674. He ſerved the duke of 
Somerſet in the capacity of ſteward ; and in the courſe 
of his travels from place to place employed himſelf in 
colleQing foſſils: we are told, that the large and noble 
collection bequeathed by Dr Woodward to the uni- 
verſity of Cambridge, was actually made by him, and 


en unfairly obtained fm him. When he left the 


2 V to indulge his ſtudies with more free- 
made 5 1. duke, then maſter of the horſe to George I. 
of - 5 his riding ſurveyor, a kind of ſinecure place 

201. a- year with a good houſe in the Meuſe. In 


eh 


joſe notions have made no inconſiderable noiſe in 
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1724 he publiſhed the hrſt part of Moſes's Principia, 
in which he ridiculed Dr Woodward's Natural Hiſtory 
of the Earth, and exploded the do&rine of gravita- 
tron eſtabliſned in Newton's Principia: in 1727, he 
publiſhed the ſecond part of Mcſers Principia, con- 
taining the principles of the Scripture philoſopby. 
From this time to his death, he publiſhed a volume 
every year or two, which, with the MSS. he left be- 
hind, were publiſhed in 1748, in 12 vols. 880. On 
the Monday before his death, Dr Mead urged him 
to be bled ; ſaying pleaſantly, « I will ſoon ſend you 
to Moſes,” meaning to his ſtudies : but Mr Hurchin- 
fon taking it in the literal ſenſe, anſwered in a mut- 
tering tone, © I believe, doctor, you will;“ and was 
ſo Ailpleaſed, that he diſmiſſed him for another phy- 
fieian ; but died a few days after, Auguſt 28th 1737. 
Singular as his notions are, they are not without ſome 
defenders, who have obtained the appellation of Hut- 
chinfonians. 1 ; 

HUY, a town of the Netherlands in the biſhopric 
of Liege, and capital of Condraſs. It is advanta- 
geovſly ſeated on the river Maeſe, over which there is 
a bridge. E. Long. 10. 22. N. Lat. 52. 31. 

_ HUYGENS (Chriſtian), one of the greateſt ma- 
thematicians and aſtronomers of the 17th century, was 
the ſon of Conſtantine Huygens, lord of Zuylichem, 
who had ferved three ſucceſſive princes of Orange in 
the quality of ſecretary ; and was born at the Hague, 
in 1629. He diſcovered from his infancy an extraor- 
dinary fondneſs for the mathematics ; in a little time 
made a great progreſs in them; and perfected himſclf 
in thoſe ſtudies under the famous profeſſor Schooten, 
at Leyden. In 1649, he went to Holſtein and Den- 
mark, in the retinue of Henry count of Naſſau ; and 
was extremely deſirous of going to Sweden, in order 
to ſee Des Cartes, but the count's ſhort ſtay in Den- 
mark would not permit him. He travelled into France 
and England; was, in 1663, made a member of the 
Royal Society; and, upon his return into France, M. 
Colbert, being informed of his merit, ſettled a conſi- 
derable penſion upon him to engage him to fix at Pa- 


ris ; to which Mr Huygens conſented, and ſtaid there 


from the year 1666 to 1681, where he was admitted 
a member of the Academy of Sciences. He loved a 
quiet and ſtudious manner of life, and frequently re- 
tired into the country to avoid interruption, but did 
not contract that moroſeneſs which is ſo frequently the 
effect of ſolitude and retirement. He was the firſt who 
diſcovered Saturn's ring, and a third ſatellite belong- 
ing to that planet, which had hitherto eſcaped the eyes 
of aſtronomers. He diſcovered the means of render- 
ing clocks exact, by applying the pendulum, and ren- 
dering all its vibrations equal by the cycloid. He 
brought teleſcopes to perfection, made many other 
uſeful diſcoveries, and died at the Hague in 1695. He 
was the author of ſeveral excellent works. The prin- 
cipal of theſe are contaived in two collections; the firſt 
of which was printed at Leyden in 1682, in quarto, 


under the title of Opera varia; and the ſecond at Am- 


ſterdam in 1728, in two volumes quarto, intitled Ce- 
ra reliqua. 

HYACINTH, in natural hiſtory, a genus of pel- 
lucid gems, whoſe colour is red with an admixture of 
yellow. 

The byacinth, though leſs ſtriking to the eye than 
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of a pin's head to the third of an inch in diameter. 
Like common cryſtal, it is ſometimes found colum- 
nar, and ſometimes in a peeble- form; and is always 
hardeſt and brighteſt in the larger maſſes. 

Its colour is a dull or deadiſh red, with an admix- 
ture of yellow in it; and this mixed colour is found 
in all the variety of tints that a prevalence of the red 
or of the yellow in different degrees is capable of 
giving it. 

Our jewellers allow all thoſe gems to be hyacinths 
or jacinths, that are of a due hardneſs with this mixed 
colour; and as they are of very different beauty and 
value in their ſeveral degrees and mixture of colours, 
they divide them into four kinds; three of which they 
call hyacinths, bat the fourth, very improperly, a ru- 
by. 1. When the tone is in its molt perfect ſtate, and 
of a pure and bright flame-colour, neither the red nor 
the yellow prevailing, in this ſtate they call it Hyacin- 
tha la belle. 2. When it has an over-proportion of 
the red, and that of a duſkier colour than the fine high 
red in the former; and the yellow that appears in a 
faint degree in it is not a fine, bright, and clear, but 
a duſky browniſh yellow; then they call it the ron 
hyacinth. z. Such ſtones as are of a dead whitiſh yel- 
Jow, with a very ſmall proportion of red in them, they 
call amber-hyacinths. And, 4. When the ſtone is of 
a fine deep red, blended with a duſky and very deep 
yellow, they call it a rabacelle. But though the over- 
proportion of a ſtrong red in this gem has made 
people refer it to the claſs of rubies, its evident mix- 


ture of yellow ſhews that it truly belongs to the hya- 


cinths. | | | 
The hyacinth la belle is found both in the Eaſt and 
Welt Indies. The oriental are the harder, but the 
American are often equal to them in colour. The 
rubacelle is found only in the Eaſt Indies, and is ge- 
nerally brought over among the rubies; but it is of 


little value: the other varieties are found in Sileſia and 
Bohemia. 


HYACINTHUS, axvyacixta; a genus of the 
monogynia order, belonging to the hexandria claſs of 
plants. There are ſix ſpecies ; of which the moſt re- 


markable is the orientalis, or eaſtern hyacinth. Of 


this there are a great number of varieties, amountin 
to ſome hundreds, each of which differs from the. rell 
in ſome reſpect or other. This plant hath a large, 
purplith, bulbous root, ſending up ſeveral narrow e- 
rect leaves eight or ten inches long; the flower-ſtalk 
is upright, robuſt, and ſucculent, from 10 to 15 
inches in height; adorned upward with many large 
zunne] or bell-ſhaped flowers, ſwelling at the baſe, and 
cut half way into fix parts; collected into a large pyra- 
midal ſpike of different colours in the varieties; flower- 
ing in April or May. ; 

Theſe plants are cultivated with the greateſt ſucceſs 
in Holland, from whence great numbers are annually 
imported into Britain. Each variety is by the floriſts 
diſtinguiſhed either by the name of the place where 
firlt raiſed, or the perſon who raiſed them, or the 
names of illuſtrious perſonages, as of kings, generals, 
pocts, and cc|chrated ancient hiſtorians, gods, god- 
deſſes, &c. They are ſold by all the ſeed-dealers. 
Phe prices are from three pence per root to five or ten 
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Lyacinth, any other red gems, is not without its beauty in the 
Hyacinthus ſineſt ſpecimens. It is found of various ſizes, from that 
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pounds or more z and ſome varieties are in ſuch * 


eſteem among the floriſts, that 20 or 30 J. will be gi gh ala 
H 
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ven 


for a ſingle bulb. They are hardy, and will proſper 
any where, though the fine kinds require a little ſhe]. 
ter 1 the winter. They may be propagated ei. 
ther by ſeeds or off- ſets from the roots. 

The properties of a good oriental hyacinth are, 2 
ſtem perfectly upright, of moderate length, and ſo 
ſtrong and well-proportioned that it will fuſtain the 
weight of the 25 without bending: the florets 
ſhould be large, ſwelling below, expanded above, and 
numerous, 10 or 15 at leaſt, but are often 20 or 30 
in number ; and ſhould be placed equally round the 
ſtem, the pedicles on which they grow longer below 
than above, diminiſhing gradually in length upward 
in ſuch a manner as to repreſent a pyramid, and each 
pedicle ſufficiently ſtrong to ſupport the florets with. 
out drooping. 'The curious in theſe plants are care. 
ful never to plant the fine ſorts two years together in 
the ſame bed of earth; for by planting them every 
year in a freſh bed, the beauty of the flowers is greatly 
improved. | 1 

HYADES, in aſtronomy, are ſeven ſtars in the 
bull's head, famous among the poets for the bringin 
of rain. Whence their name T=9nc, from the Greek, 
ve, ( to rain.” The principal of them is in the left 
eye, by the Arabs called a/debaran. 

The poets feign them the daughters of Atlas and 
Pleone.. Their brother Hyas being torn to pieces by 
a lioneſs, they wept his death with ſuch vehemence, 
that the gods, in compaſſion to them, tranſlated them 
into heaven, and placed them in the bulls forehead, 
where they continue to weep z this conſtellation being 
ſuppoſed to preſage rain. Others repreſent the Hyades 
as Bachus's nurſes ; and the ſame with the Dodonides, 
who fearing the reſentment of Juno, and flying from 
the cruelty of king Lycurgus, were tranſlated by Ju- 
piter into heaven, 8 . 

HYBERNACULUM, in botany, wixTER-QUAR- 
TERS; defined by Linnzus to be part of the plant 
which defends the embryo herb from injuries du- 
ring the ſeverities of the winter. See Burgos and 
GEu una. 1 | 

HYBLA (anc. geog.) or MEG ara, which laſt name 
it took from the Megareans, who led thither a co- 
lony ; called alſo bla Parva, and Galectis. In. Stra- 
bo's time Megara was extinct, but the name Hybla re- 
mained on account of its excellent honey named from 
it. Ir was fituated on the eaſt coaſt of Sicily between 
Syracuſe and the Leontines. Galeote, and Megarenſcs; 
the names of the people, who were of a prophetic ſpi- 
rit, being the deſcendants of Galeus the fon of Apol- 
lo. Hyblzus the epithet. —The Hyblzi coller, ſmall e- 
minences at the ſprings of the Alabus near this place, 
were famous for their variety of flowers, eſpecially 
thyme; the honey gathered from which was by the 
ancients reckoned the beſt in the world, excepting that 
of Hymettus in Attica, By the moderns it Was cal, 
ed Mel Paſſ, for the ſame reaſon, namely, on age” 
of its excellent honey, and extraordinary fertility ti 
it was overwhelmed by the Java of Etna; and 2 
then become totally barren, its name was change 5 
Mal Past. In a fecond eruption, by a ſhower of a * 
from the mountain, it ſoon reaſſumed its ancient _ 
ty and fertility ; and for many years was Called = 
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Paſſ : and laſt of all, in the year 1669, it was again 
Jaid under an ocean of fire, and reduced to the moſt 
wretched ſterility ; fince which time it 1s again.known 
by the appellation of Mal Paſſi. However, the lava 
jn its courſe over this beautiful country has left ſeveral 
little iſlands or hillocks, juſt ſuſficient to ſhew what it 


formerly was. Theſe make a ſingular appearance in 
all the bloom of the moſt luxuriant Gs ſur- 
rounded and rendered almoſt inacceſſible by large fields 
of black and rugged lava. 

HysLa-Major, (anc. geog.) was ſituated in the 
tra lying between mount ZEtna and the river Syme- 
thus. In Pauſanias's time deſolate. 

HvysBta-Minor, or Heræa, (anc. geog.) an inland 
town of Sicily, fituated between the rivers Oanus and 
Herminius; now Racusa. 

HYBRIDA TAN TA, a monſtrous production of 
two different ſpecies of plants, analogous to a mule 
among animals. The ſeeds of hybrid plants will not 
propagate. | 

HY ZNA, in zoology. See Canis. 

HYZENIUS L4e1s, in natural hiſtory, the name of 
a ſtone ſaid to be found in the eyes of the Hyzna. 
Pliny tells us, that thoſe creatures were in old times 
hunted and deftroyed for the ſake of theſe ſtones, and 
that it was ſuppoſed they gave a man the gift of pro- 
phecy by being put under his tongue. 

HYDATID 28, in medicine, little tranſparent 
veſicles or bladders full of water, ſometimes found 
ſolitary, and ſometimes in cluſters upon the liver, and 
various other parts, eſpecially in hydropical caſes. 

HYDATOSCOPIA, called alſo nV DROMAN ex, a 
kind of divination or method of foretelling future 
events by water, | 

HYDE (Edward), earl of Clarendon, and lord high 
chancellor of England, was defcended from an ancient 
family in Cheſhire, and born at Dinton near Hindon, 
in Wiltſhire, in 1608. He was entered of Magdalen- 
hall Oxford, where, in 1625, he took the degree of 
A. B. and afterward ſtudied the law in the Middle- 
Temple. In the parliament which begun at Welſt- 
minlter April 10. 1640, he ſerved for Wotton- Baſſet 
in Wiltſhire, But that parliament being ſoon after 
diſſolved, he was choſen for Saltaſh in Cornwall in the 
long parliament, His abilities were much taken no- 
tice of, and he was employed in ſeveral committees to 
examine into divers grievances ; but at laſt being diſ- 
latisfied with the proceedings in the parliament, he re- 
tired to the king, and was made chancellor of the ex- 
chequer, a privy-counſellor, and knight. Upon the 
declining of the king's cauſe, he went to France, 
where, after the death of king Charles I. he was ſworn 
of the privy-council to Charles II. In 1649, he and 
the lord Cottington were ſent ambaſſadors extraordi- 
nary into Spain, and in 1657 he was conſtituted lord 
high chancellor of England. The year before the re- 
ltoration, the duke of York falling in love with Mrs 
ae Hyde, the lord chancellor's eldeſt daughter, re- 
rey to marry her, which he performed ; but care- 

ully concealed it, both from the king and chancellor. 
pon the reſtoration, he was choſen chancellor of the 
univerſity of Oxford ; and ſoon after created baron of 
indon, in Wiltſhire, viſcount Corobury in Oxford- 
ure, and earl of Clarendon in Wiltſhire; and, on the 


death of Heary lord Falkland, was made lord lieute- 
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nant of Oxfordſhire. He took care neither to load 
the king's prerogative, nor encroach upon the liber- 
ties of the — 7 and therefore would not ſet aſide 
the petition of right, nor endeavour to raiſe the ſtar- 
chamber or high-commiſſion courts again: nor did he 
attempt to repeal the bill for triennial parliaments ; and 
when he might have obtained two millions for a ſtand- 
ing revenue, he aſked but one million two hundred 
thouſand pounds per annum, which he thought would 
ſtill put the king upon the neceſſity of having recourſe 
to his parliament. In this juſt conduct he is ſaid 
to bave been influenced by the following incident, 
which happened ſome years before, When he firſt 
began to grow eminent in the law, he went down to 
viſit his Reher in Wiltſhire z who, one day as they 
were walking in the fields together, obſerved to him, 
that men of his profeſſion were apt to ſtretch the pre- 
rogative too far, and to injure liberty; but charged 
him, if ever he came to any eminence in his profeſſion, 
never to ſacrifice the laws and liberty of his country to 
his own intereſt or the will of his prince: he repeat- 
ed his advice twice; and immediately falling into a fit 
of an apoplexy, died in a few hours: and this cireum- 
ſtance had a laſting influence upon him. In 1662, he 
oppoſed a propoſal for the "_ marriage with the 
infanta of Portugal, and the ſale of Dunkirk :: how- 
ever, the following year, articles of high treaſon were 
exhibited againſt Pink by the earl of Briſtol ; but they 
were rejected by the houſe of lords. In 1664, he op- 
poſed the war with Holland, In Auguſt 1667, he 
was removed from his poſt of lord chancellor; and in 
November following impeached of high treaſon and 
other crimes and miſdemeanors by the houſe of com- 
mons: upon which he retired into France, when a 
bill was paſſed for baniſhing him from the king's do- 
minions. See BRITAIx, ne 211, 217. Herelidedat 
Rouen in Normandy ; and dying there in 1674, his 
body was brought to England and interred in Weſt- 
miaſter-abbey. He wrote, 1. A hiſtory of the re- 
bellion, 3 vols folio, and 6 vols oftavo ; a ſecond part 
of which was lately bequeathed to the public by his 
lordſhip's deſcendant the late lord Hyde and Cornbury. 
2. A letter to the duke of York, and another to the 
ducheſs of York, upon occaſion of their embracing the 
Romiſh religion. 3. An anſwer to Hobbes's Levia- 
than. 4. A hiſtory of the rebellion and civil wars in 
Ireland, octavo; and ſome other works. 

The reverend Mr Granger, in his Biographical Hi- 
ſtory of England, obſerves, that © the virtue of the 
earl of Clarendon was of too ſtubborn a nature for the 
age of Charles II. Could he have been content, (ſays 
he,) to have enſlaved millions, he might have been 
more a monarch than an unprincely king.. But he 
did not only look upon himſelf as the guardian of the 
laws and liberties of his country, but had alſo a pride 
in his nature that was above vice; and choſe rather to 
be a victim himſelf, than to ſacrifice his integrity. He 
had only one part to act, which was that of an honeſt 
man. His enemies allowed themſelves a much greater. 
latitude ; they loaded him with calumnies, blamed him 
even for their own errors and miſconduct, and helped 
to ruin him by ſuch buffooneries as he deſpiſed. He 
was a much greater, perhaps a much happier, man,. 


alone and in exile, than Charles the Second upon his 
throne.?? 
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And the following character of this nobleman is gi- 


—— yen by Mr Walpole. „Sir Edward Hyde, (ſays he), 


who oppoſed an arbitrary court, and embraced the par- 
ty of an afflicted one, muſt be allowed to have acted 
conſcientiouſly. A better proof was his behaviour on 
the reſtoration, when the torrent of an infatuated na- 
tion intreated the king and his minifter to be abſolute. 
Had Clarendon ſought nothing but power, his 2 
had never ceaſed. A corrupted court and a blinded 
populace were leſs the cauſes of the chancellor's fall, 
than an ungrateful king, who could not pardon his 
lordſhip's having refuſed to accept for him the flavery 
of his country. Like Juſtice herſelf, he held the ba- 
lance between the neceſſary power of the ſupreme ma- 
giſtrate, and the intereſts of the people. This never- 
dying obligation his cotemporaries were taught to 
overlook and clamour againſt, till they removed the 
only man who, if he could, would have corrected his 
maſter's evil government. Almoſt every virtue of a 
miniſter made his character venerable. As an hiſto- 
rian, he ſeems more exceptionable. His majeſty and elo- 
quence, his power of painting characters, his know- 
ledge of his ſubject, rank him in the firſt claſs of wri- 
ters; yet he has both great and little faults. Of the 
latter, his ſtories of ghoſts and omens are not to be de- 
fended. His capital fault is his whole work being a 
laboured juſtification of king Charles. If he relates 
faults, ſome palliating epithet always ſlides in, and he 
has the art of breaking his darkeſt ſhades with gleams 
of light that take off all impreſſion of horror. One 
may pronounce on my lord Clarendon, in his double 
capacity of ſtateſman and hiftorian, that he acted for 
liberty, but wrote for prerogative.” | 
Hrvz (Dr Thomas), profeſſor of Arabic at Ox- 
ford, and one of the moſt learned writers of the 17th 
century, was born in 1636; and ſtudied firſt at Cam- 
bridge, and afterwards at Oxford. Before he was 18 
years of age, he was ſent from Cambridge to London to 
aſſiſt Mr Brian Walton in the great work of the Poly- 
lot Bible; and about that period undertook to tran- 
feribe the Perſian Pentateuch out of the Hebrew cha- 


raters, which archbiſhop Uſher, who well knew the 


difficulty of the undertaking, - pronounced to be an im- 

offible taſk to a native Perſian. After he had happi- 
ly ſucceeded in this, he aſſiſted in correcting ſeveral 
parts of Mr Walton's work, for which he was perfe&- 
ly qualified. He was made archdeacon of Glouceſter, 
canon of Chrift-church, head keeper of the Bodleian 
library, and profeſſor both of Hebrew and Arabic, in 
the univerſity of Oxford. He was interpreter and ſe- 
cretary of the Oriental languages, during the reigns of 
Charles II. James II. and William III.; and was 
perfectly qualified to fill this poſt, as he could converſe 
in the languages which he underſtood. There never 
was an Engliſhman in his ſituation of life who made ſo 
rom a progreſs ; but his mind was fo engroſſed by his 

eloved ſtudies, that he is faid to have been but ill 
qualified to appear to any advantage in common con- 
verſation. Of all his learned works, (the very cata- 
logue of which, as obſerved by Anth. Wood, is a 
curioſity), his Religio Veterum Perſarum is the moſt 
celebrated.. Dr Gregory Sharpe, the late learned 
and ingenious maſter of the temple, has collected 
ſeveral of his pieces form«-ly printed, and republiſh- 
ed them, with ſome additional diſſertations, and his 
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life prefixed, in two elegant volumes quarto. This 
great man died on the 18th of February, 1702. A. 
mong his other works are, 1. A Latin tranſlation of 
Ulug Beig's obſervations on the longitude and latitude 
of the fixed ſtars; and, 2. A cataloge of the printed 
books in the Bodleian library. | 

HYDNUM, in botany ; a genus of fungi, belong. 
ing to the cryptogamia claſs of plants. It is of the 
horizontal kind, echinated or beſet with ſharp-pointed 
fibres on its under part. One of the ſpecies, named 
the imbricatum, is à native of Britain, and is found 
in woods. It hath a convex hat, tiled, ſtanding on 
a ſmooth pillar, of a pale fleſh- colour, with white 
prickles. It is eaten in Italy, and is ſaid to be of a 
r taſte. | 

YDRA, in fabulous hiſtory, a ſerpent in the 

Marſh of Lerna, in Peloponneſus, repreſented by the 
poets with many heads, one of which being cut off, 
another immediately ſuceeded in its place, unleſs the 
wound was inſtantly cauterized. Hercules attacked 
this monſter ; and having canſed Tolaus to hew down 
wood for flaming brands, as he cut off the heads he 
applied the brands to the wounds, by which means he 
deſtroyed the Hydra. | 

HypRa, in aſtronomy. See there, n“ 206. 

HYDRAGOGUES, among phyficians, remedies 
which evacuate a large quantity of water in dropſies. 
The word is formed of wap water, and ayw to draw 
or lead; but the application of the term proceeds vp- 
on a miſtaken ſappoſition, that every purgative had 
ſome particular humour which it would evacuate, and 
which could not be evacuated by any other. It is 
now, however, diſcovered, that all ſtrong purgatives 
will prove hydragogues, if given in large quantity, or 
in weak conſtitutions, The principal medicines re- 
commended as hydragogues, are the juice of elder, 
the root of iris, ſoldanella, mechoacan, jalap, &c. 

HYDRANGEA, in botany ; a genus of the digy- 
nia order, belonging to the decandria claſs of plants. 
There is but one ſpecies, viz. the arboreſcens, a na- 
tive of North America, from whence it hath lately 
been brought to Europe, and is preferved in gardens, 
more for the ſake of variety than beauty. It riſes a- 
bout three feet high; and hath many ſoft pithy ſtalks, 
garniſhed with two oblong heart-ſhaped leaves placed 
oppoſite. The flowers are produced at the top of the 
ftalks in a corymbus. They are white, compoſed of 
five petals with ten ſtamina ſurrounding the ftyle. It 
is eafily propagated by parting the roots; the belt 
time for which is the end of October. The plants 
thrive beſt in a moiſt ſoil, and require to be ſheltered 
from ſevere froſts. | | 

HYDRAULICS, the ſcience of the motion of 
fluids, and the conſtruction of all kinds of inſtruments 
and machines relating thereto. See HyDroSTATICS, 
chap. 1v. | 

HYDRENTEROCELE, in ſurgery, a ſpecies of 
hernia, wherein the inteſtines deſcend into the ſero- 
tum, together with a quantity of water. 


HYDROCELE, in ſurgery, denotes any hernia 
ariſing from. water; but is particularly uſed for ſuch a 
one of the ſcrotum, which ſometimes grows to the 
ſize of one's head, without pain, but exceeding trol 
bleſome to the patient, See SURGERY. 


HYDROCEPHALUS, a preternatural diftenſ00 
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extravaſation of the lymph; which, when collected in 
the inſide of the cranium, is then termed internal; as 


xyromel- that collected on the outſide is termed external. See 
(the Index ſubjoined to) Mrpicixk. 


HYDROCHARIS, the LiTTLE WATER-LILY; a 
enus of the decandria order, belonging to the diœeia 
claſs of plants. There is only one ſpecies, a native 
of Britain, growing in flow ſtreams and wet ditches, 
It hath kidney-ſhaped leaves, thick, ſmooth, and of a 
browniſh green colour, with white bloſſoms, There 
is a variety with double flowers of a very ſweet ſmell. 
HYDROCOTYLE, wAaTER-NAVELWORT ; a ge- 
nus of the digynia order, belonging to the petandria 
claſs of plants. There are ſeveral ſpecies, none of 
which are ever cultivated in gardens, One of them, a 
native of Britain, growing in marſhy grounds, is ſup- 
poſed by the farmers to occaſion the rot in ſheep. The 
leaves have central leaf-ſtalks, with about five flowers 
ina rundle; the petals are of a reddiſh white. 
HYDROGRAPHY, the art of meaſuring and de- 
ſcribing the ſea, rivers, canals, lakes, &c.— With re- 
gard to the ſea, it gives an account of its tides, coun» 
ter-tides, ſoundings, bays, gulphs, creeks, &c.; as 
alſo of the rocks, ſhelves, ſands, ſhallows, promonto- 
ries, harbours ; the diſtance and bearing of one port 
from another; with every thing that is remarkable, 
whether out at ſea or on the coaſt. ; 
HYDROMANCY, a method of divination by wa- 
ter, praiſed by the ancients. See DivixAriox, no 7, 
HYDROMEL, honey diluted in nearly an equal 
weight of water, When this liquor has not ferment- 
ed, it is called Ample hydromel; and when it has un- 
dergone the ſpirituous fermentation, it is called the vi- 
nous hydromel, or mead. 
Honey, like all ſaccharine ſubſtances, vegetable or 
animal, is ſuſceptible of fermentation in general, and 
particularly of the ſpirituous fermentation, To in- 
duce this fermentation, nothing is neceſſary but to di - 
lute it ſufficiently in water, and to leave this liquor 
expoſed to a convenient degree of heat. To make 
good vinous hydromel or mead, the whiteſt, pureſt, 


and beſt-tafted honey muſt be choſen ; and this muſt 


be put into a kettle with mote than its weight of wa- 
ter: a part of this liquor mult be evaporated by boil- 
ing, and the liquor ſcummed, till its conßſtence is 
ſuch that a freſh egg ſhall be ſupported upon its ſur- 
tace without ſinking more than half its thickneſs into 
the liquor; then the liquor is to be rained and pour- 
ed through a funnel into a barrel: this barrel, which 
ought to be nearly full, muſt be expoſed to a heat as 
equable as is poſſible, from 20 to 27 or 28 degrees of 
Mr Reaumur's thermometer, - taking care that the 
bung-hole be ſlightly covered, but not cloſed. The 
phenomena of the ſpirituous fermentation will appear 
in this liquor, and will ſubſiſt during two or three 
months, according to the degree of heat; after which 
they will diminiſh and ceaſe. During this fermenta- 
tion, the barrel muſt be filled up occaſionally with 
more of the ſame kind of liquor of honey, ſome of 
which ought to be kept apart on purpoſe to replace 
the liquor which flows out of the barrel in froth. 

hen the fermentation ceaſes, and the liquor has be- 
_ very vinous, the barrel is then to be put in a 
cellar and well cloſed. A year afterwards the mead 
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1rocha- of the head to an uncommon ſize by a ſtagnation and 


a. 2 
will be fit to be put into bottles, 

The vinous hydromel or mead is an agreeable kind 
of wine: nevertheleſs it retains long a taſte of honey, Hy9rofcove 
which is TIO to ſome perſons ; but this taſte it 


1s ſaid to loſe entirely by being kept a very long time. 

The ſpirituous fermentation of honey, as alſo that 
of ſugar, and of the molt of vinous liquors, when it 
is very ſaccharine, is generally more difficultly effected, 
requires more heat, and continues longer than that of 
ordinary-wines made from the juice of grapes; and 
theſe vinous liquors always preſerve a ſaccharine taſte, 
which ſhews that a part only of them is become ſpiri- 
tuous, 


HYDROMETER, an inſtrument to meaſure the 


gravitys denſity, velocity, force, & c. of water and other 
uids. See HyBrosTATICS, ne 13. 
HYDROMPHALUS, in medicine and ſurgery, a 
tumour in the navel, ariſing from a collection of water. 
HYDROPHANZ, in natural hiſtory : A genue 
of ſemi-pellucid gems, compoſed of cryſtal and earth; 
the latter . being in large proportion, and 
mixed imperfectly, as in the chalcedony ; and givin 
a general cloudineſs or miſtineſs to the ſtone but of 
ſuch an 1 and irregular admixture, as not to be 


capable of a poliſh like the chalcedony ; and appear- 


ing of a duſky and foul ſurface till thrown into water, 
in which they become lucid and in ſome. degree tranſ- 
parent, either in part or totally ; alſo changing their 
colour, which returns to them on their being taken 


out of the water. To this genus belongs the oculus 


beli of authors, or whitiſh grey hydrophanes variega- 
ted with yellow, and with a black central nucleus; and 
the oculus mundi, or lapis mutabilis, which is likewiſe 
a whitiſh grey kind without veins. 
HYDROPHOBIA, an averſion or dread of water: 
a terrible ſymptom of the rabies canina ; and which has 
likewiſe been found to take in violent inflammations of 


the ſtomach and in hyſteric fits. See (the Index ſub- 


joined to) Mepicine. 


HYDROPHYLACTA, a word uſed by Kircher 
and ſome others who have written in the ſame ſyſtem, 
to expreſs thoſe great reſervoirs of water which he pla- 
ces in the Alps and other mountains for the ſupply of 
rivers which run through the ſeveral lower countries, 
This he makes to be one of the great uſes of moun- 
tains in the economy of the univerſe. 

HYDROPHYLLUM, warTEx-LEAF; a genus of 
the monogynia order, belonging to the pentandria 
claſs of x boy There is only one ſpecies, viz. the 
Virginianum, or water-leaf of Morinus. It grows na- 
turally in Canada and many other parts of America 
on moiſt ſpongy ground. The root is compoſed of 
many ſtrong fleſhy fibres, from which ariſe many leaves 
with footſtalks five or fix inches long, jagged into 
three, five, or ſeven lobes, almoſt to the midrib, indent - 
ed on their edges. The flowers are produced in looſe 
cluſters hanging downward, are bell-ſhaped, and of a 
dirty white colour. It may be propagated by parting 
the roots; which ought to be done in autumn, that the 
plants may be well rooted before ſpring, otherwiſe they 
will require a great deal of water, 

HYDROPS, in medicine, the ſame with DRorsv. 

HYDROSCOPE, an inſtrument anciently uſed for 
the meaſuring of time. 

The hydroſcope was a kind of water-clock, confiſt- 
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Hydtoſta- ing of a cylindrical tube, conical at bottom: the cy- eontiguous, as it trickled out at the vertex o 
mics, __linder was graduated, or marked out with diviſions, cone, pointed out the hour. See H 
to which the top of the water becoming ſucceflively n“ 41, 42. 
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a ? cable alſo to fluids. For inſtance, river-water will = ug 

. SECT. I. Of FLuiDs in general. diſſolve a certain quantity of ſalt; after which it will . 
Fluid de. Six Iſaac Newton's definition of a fluid is, That it is receive a certain quantity of ſugar; and after that, a 
tined, &, a body yielding to any force impreſſed, and which certain quantity of alum, and perhaps other diſſoluble 


SCIENCE which treats of the weight, motion, 

and equilibria of liquid bodies. Under this head, 
not only accounts of the nature and properties of fluids 
in general are introduced, and the laws by which they 
act; but alſo the art of weighing ſolid bodies in fluids, 
in order to diſcover their ſpecific gravities. 


hath its parts very eaſily moved one among another. 
Sce FLvipity. 

This definition ſuppoſes the motion ſpoken of pro- 
duced by a partial preſſure; for in the caſe of an in- 
compreſſible fluid, it is demonſtrated by Dr Keil, that 
under a total or an equal preſſure, it would be impoſ- 
fible that the yielding body ſhould move. | 

The original and conſtituent parts of fluids are by 
the moderns conceived to be particles ſmall, ſmooth, 
hard, and ſpherical: according to which opinion, 
every particle is of itſelf a ſolid, or a fixed body; and, 
when conſidered fingly, is no fluid, but becomes ſo 
only by being joined with other particles of the ſame 
kind. From this definition, it hath been concluded 
by ſome philoſophers, that ſome ſubſlances, ſuch as 
mercury, are eſſentially fluid, on account of the par- 
ticular configuration of their particles; but later diſ- 
coveries have evinced the fallacy of this opinion, and 


that fluidity is truly to be reckoned an effect of heat. 


See FLu1pITY. | 

That fluids have vacuities, will appear upon mixing 
ſalt with water, a certain quantity whereof will be 
diſſolved, and thereby imbibed, without enlarging the 
dimenſions. A fluid's becoming more buoyant, is a 
certain proof that its ſpecific gravity is increaſed, and 
of conſequence that many of its vacuities are thereby 
filled: after which it may ſtill receive a certain quan- 
tity of other diſſoluble bodies, the particles whereof 
are adapted to the vacancies remaining, without adding 
any thing to its bulk, though the abſolute weight of 
the whole fluid be thereby increafed. 

This might be demonſtrated, by weighing a phial 
of rain-water critically, with a nice balance: pour 
this water into a cup, and add falt to it; refund of 
the clear liquor what will again fill the phial; an in- 
creaſe of weight will be found under the ſame dimen- 
ſions, from a repletion, as has been ſaid, of the vacuities 
of the freſh water with ſaline particles, 

And as fluids have vacuities, or are not perfectly 


denſe; it is alſo probable, that they are compounded. 


of ſmall fpberes of different diameters, whoſe inter- 
ſtices may be ſucceſſively filled with apt materials 
for that purpoſe: and the ſmaller thels interſtices 
are, the greater will the gravity of the fluid al- 
ways be. | 

For inſtance, ſuppoſe a barrel be filled with bullets 
in the molt compact manner, a great many ſmall-ſhot 
may afterwards be placed in the interſtices of thoſe 
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balls; the vacuities of the ſhot may then be repleniſhed 
with a certain quantity of ſca- ſand; the interſlices of 
the grains of the ſand may again be filled with water: 
and thus may the weight of the barrel be greatly 
augmented, without increaſing the general bulk. — 
Now this being true with regard to ſolids, is appli. 


bodies, and not increaſe its firſt dimenſions. 

The more perfect a fluid is, the more eaſily will it 
yield to all impreſſions, and the more eaſily will the 
parts unite and coaleſce when ſeparated. A perfect 
fluid is that whoſe parts are put into motion by the 
leaſt force imaginable: an imperfe& one is that whoſe 
puu yield to a ſmall force, not the /eaff. It is pro- 

able, that in nature there is no perfect fluid, the ele- 
ment of fire perhaps excepted; ſince we ſee that the 
mutual attraction of the parts of all the fluids, ſubje& 
to our experiments, renders them coheſive in ſome de- 
gree ; and the more they cling together, the leſs per- 
feR their fluidity is. If, for inſtance, a glaſs be filled 
with water above the brim, it will viſibly riſe to a 
convex ſurface, which, was it a perfect fluid, free from 
either tenacity or coheſion, would be impoſlible. 

Mercury, the moſt perfect fluid we know, is not 
exempt from this attraction ; for, ſhould the bottom 
of a flat glaſs, having a gentle riſing toward the mid- 
dle, be covered thin with quickfilyer, a little motion of 
the machine will cauſe the fluid ſoon to ſeparate from 
the middle, and lie round it like a ring, having edges 
of a conſiderable thickneſs. 

But if a like quantity thereof be poured into a gol- 
den cup, it will, on the contrary, appear higher con- 
ſiderably on the fides than in the middle. Which may 
proceed in part, perhaps, from the gold's being of 
great denſity, and therefore capable of exerting there- 
on a greater degree of, attraction than other metals. 
Probably too it may happen from its having pores of 
an apter diſpoſition and magnitude to receive the mi- 
nute mercurial particles, than thoſe of iron and ſome 
other metals; and therefore the attraction of coheſion 
in this experiment may obtain alſo: and every one 
knows how eaſily theſe two bodies incorporate, and 


make a perfect amalgama. But the reaſon commonly 


given for the two phznomena is, that mercury, in the 
firſt caſe, attracts itſelf more than it does glaſs; and, 
in the laſt caſe, mercury attradts gold more than it 


does itſelf. | 


Sir Iſaac Newton held all matter to be originally 
homogeneous; and that from the different modifica- 
tions and texture of it alone, all bodies receive their 
various ſtruQure, compoſition, and form. In his defi- 
nition of a fluid, he ſeems to imply, that he thought 
fluids to be compoſed of primary ſolids; and, in the 
beginning of his Principia, he ſpeaks of ſand and pow- 
ders as of imperfect fluids, 
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Borrelli has demonſtrated, that the conſtituent parts 
of fluids are not fluid, but conſiſtent bodies; and that 
the elements of all bodies are perfectly firm and hard. 
The incompreſſibility of water, proved by the Flo- 


nent, rentine experiment, is a ſufficient evidence alſo, that 
perl. 6 


each primary particle or ſpherule thereof is a perfect 
and impenetrable ſolid. Mr Locke too, in his E/ay 
an Human | :derſtanding, admits this to be ſo. 
This famous experiment was firſt attempted by the 
reat lord Verulam, who incloſed a quantity of water 
in lead, and found that it inclined rather to make its 
way through the pores of the meta], than be reduced 


into leſs compaſs by any force that could be applied. 


The academics of Florence made this experiment af- 


terwards more accurately with a globe of filver, as 
being a metal leſs yielding and ductile than gold. 
This being filled with water, and well cloſed, they 
found, by hammering gently thereon, that the ſpheri- 
city of the globe was altered to a leſs capacious fi- 
gure (as might geometrically be proved); but a part 
of the water always like dew came through its fides 
before this could be obtained. This has been attempted 
by Sir Iſaac Newton, and ſo many competent judges, 
on gold and ſeveral other metals ſince, with equal ſue- 
ceſs, that we do not hold any fluid in its natural ſtate, 
except the air, to be either compreſſible or elaſtic. — 
In ſome experiments by Mr Canton, it hath been ob- 
ſerved, that water is more or leſs compreſſed accord- 
ing to the different conſtitution of the atmoſphere ; 
whence it hath been concluded that the Florentine 
experiment was erroneous : but it will not follow, that 
water can be compreſſed by any artificial force, be- 
cauſe nature hath a method of compreſling it ; any 
more than that ſolid metal can be — Fr artifi- 
cially, though we know that very flight degrees of 


heat and cold will expand or contract its dimenſions. 
See WATER, 


SECT. II. Of the Gravity and Preſſure of Fluids. 


pref ALL bodies, both fluid and ſolid, preſs downwards 


by the force of gravity : but fluids have this wonder- 
ful property, that their preſſure upwards and ſidewiſe 
is equal to their preſſure downwards ; and this is al- 
ways 1n proportion to their perpendicular height, with- 
out any regard to their quantity: for, as each par- 
ticle is quite free to move, it will move towards that 
part or fide on which the preſſure is leaſt. And hence, 
no particle or quantity of. a fluid can be at reſt, till it 
is every way equally preſſed. | 

To ſhew by experiment that fluids preſs upward as 
well as downward, let A B be a long upright tube 
filled with water near to its top; and CD a ſmall tube 
open at both ends, and immerſed into the water in the 
arge one: if the immerſion be quick, you will ſee 
the water riſe in the ſmall tube to the ſame height 
that it ſtands in the great one, or until the ſurfaces 
of the water in both are on the ſame level: which 

ews that the water is preſſed upward into the ſmall 
tube by the weight of what is in the great one; other- 
wild it could never rife therein, 'contrary to its natural 
gravity; unleſs the diameter of the bore were ſo ſmall, 
that the the atttraction of the tube would raiſe the 
water; which will never happen, if the tube be as 
Wide as that in a common barometer. And, as the 


Mo riſes no higher in the ſmall tube than till its 
ol, V. 
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ſurface be on a level with the ſurface of the water in 
the great one, this ſhews that the preſſure is not in 
proportion to the quantity of water in the great tube, 
but in proportion to its perpendicular height therein: 
for there is much more water in the great tube all 
around the ſmall one, than what is raiſed to the ſame 
height in the ſmall one as it ſtands in the great. 

Take out the {mall tube, and let the water run out 
of it ; then it will be filled with air. Stop its upper 
end with the cork C, and it will be full of air all be- 
low the cork : this done, plunge it again to the bot- 
tom of the water in the great tube, and you will ſee 
the water riſe up in it to the height E. Which ſhews 
that the air is a body, otherwiſe it could not hinder 
the water from riſing up to the ſame height as it 
did before, namely, to A; aud in ſo doing, it drove 
the air out at the top; but now the air is confined 
by the cork C: And it alſo ſhews that the air is a com- 
preſſible body; for if it were not ſo, a drop of water 
could not enter into the tube, 

The preſſure of fluids being equal in all directions, 
it follows, that the ſides of a veſſel are as much preſſed 
by a fluid in it, all around in any given ring of points, 
as the fluid below that ring is preſſed by the weight 
of all that ſtands above it. Hence the preſſure upon 
every point in the ſides, immediately above the bottom, 
is equal to the preſſure upon every point of the bottom. 
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Preſſure 


of fluids. 
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To ſhew this by experiment, let a hole be made at e Fig, 3. 


in the {ide of the tube AB cloſe by the bottom; and 
another hole of the ſame ſize in the bottom at C; 
then pour your water into the tube, keeping it full as 
long as you chooſe the holes ſhould run, and have two 
baſons ready to receive the water that runs through 
the two holes, until you think there is an enough in 
each baſon; and you will find by meaſuring the quan- 
tities, that they are equal. Which ſhews that the wa- 
ter run with equal ſpeed through both holes; which 
it could not have done, if it had not been equally 
preſſed through them both. For, if a hole of the 
ſame ſize be made in the fide of the tube, as about /, 
and if all three are permitted to run together, you 
will find that the quantity run through the hole at 
is much leſs than what has run in the {ame time thro” 
either of the holes C or e. 

In the ſame figure, let the tube be re-curved from 
the bottom at C into the ſhape DE, and the hole at 
C be ſtopt with a cork. Then, pour water into the 
tube to any height, as Ag, and it will ſpout up in a 
jet EFG, nearly as high as it is kept in the tube B, 
by continuing to pour in as much there as runs tbro' 
the hole E; which will be the caſe whilſt the ſurface 
Ag keeps at the ſame height. And if a little ball of 
cork G be laid upon the top of the jet, it will be ſup- 
ported thereby, and dance upon it. The reaſon why 
the jet riſes not quite ſo high as the ſurface of the 
water A g, is owing to the reliſtance it meets with in 
the open, air: for, if a tube either great or ſmall, was 
ſcrewed upon the pipe at E, the water would rife in 
it until the ſurfaces of the water in both tubes were 
on the ſame level; as will be ſhewn by the next expe- 
riment. 

Any quantity of a fluid, how ſmall ſoever, may be 


made to balance and ſupport any quantity, how great 
ſoever. 


This is deſervedly termed the hydreftatical i 


5 
The hydro- 
atic para- 


paradox; which we ſhall firſt ſhew by an experiment, ok 
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and then account for it upon the principle above men- 
tioned, namely, that he preſſure of fluids is directly as 
their perpendicular height, without any regard to their 
quantity. 

Let a ſmall glaſs tube DCG, open at both ends, 
and bended at B, be joined to the end of a great one 
AI at cd, where the great one 1s alſo open; ſo that 
theſe tubes in their openings may freely communicate 
with each other. Then pour water through a ſmall 
necked funnel into the ſmall tube at H; this water 
will ran through the joining of the tubes at cd, and 
riſe up into the N tube; and if you continue pour- 
ing until the ſurface of the water comes to any part, as 
A, in the great tube, and then leave off, you will ſee 
that the ſurface of the water in the ſmall tube will be 
juſt as high at D; ſo that the perpendicular altitude 
of the water will be the ſame in both tubes, however 
ſmall the one be in proportion to the other. This 
ſhews, that the ſmall column DCG balances and ſup- 

orts the great column Acd; which it could not do 
if their preſſures were not equal againſt one another in 
the recurved bottom at B.— If the ſmall tube be 
made longer, and inclined in the ſituation GEF, the 
ſurface of the water in it will ſtand at F, on the ſame 
Jevel with the ſurface A in the great tube: that is, 
the water will have the ſame perpendicular height in 
both tubes, although the column in the ſmall tube is 
longer than that in the great one; the former being 
oblique, and the latter perpendicular. | 

Since then the preſſure of fluids is directly as their 
perpendicular heights, without any regard to their 
quantities, it appears, that whatever the figure or ſize 
of veſſels be, if they are of equal heights, and if the 
areas of their bottoms are equal, the preſſures of equal 
heights of water are equal upon the bottoms of theſe 
veſſels ; even though the one ſhould hold a thouſaud 
or ten thouſand times as much water as would fill the 
other. To confirm this part of the hydroſtatical pa- 
radox by an experiment, let two veſſels be prepared 
of equal heights, but very unequal contents, ſuch as 
AB fig. 5. and AB in fig. 6. Let each veſſel be open 
at both ends, and their bottoms Dad, Dd be of equal 
widths. Let a braſs bottom CC be exactly fitted to 
each veſſel, not to go into it, but for it to ſtand upon; 
and let a piece of wet leather be put between each 
veſſel and its braſs bottom, for the ſake of cloſeneſs. 
Join each bottom to its veſſel by a hinge D, ſo that 
it may open like the lid of a box; and let each bot- 
tom be _ up to its veſſel by equal weights E and E 
hung to lines which go over the pulleys F and F 
(whoſe blocks are fixed to the ſides of the veſſels at /) 
and the lines tied to hooks at 4 and d, fixed in braſs 
bottoms oppoſite to the hinges D and D. Things 
being thus prepared and fitted, hold the veſſel AB 
(fig. 6.) upright in your hands over a baſon on a 
table, and cauſe water to be poured into the veſſel 
flowly, till the preſſure of the water bears down its 
bottom at the fide d, and raiſes the weight E; and 
then part of the water will run out at 4. Mark the 
height at which the ſurface H of the water ſtood in 
the veſſel, when the bottom began to give way at d; 
and then, holding up the other veſſel AB (fig. 5.) in 
the ſame manner, cauſe water to be poured into it at 
H; and you will ſce, that when the water riſes to A 
in this veſſel, juſt as high as it did in the former, its 


Seck 
bottom will alſo give way at d, and it will loſe part of 4 
the water. | of ga 
The natural reaſon of this ſurpriſing phenomenon 
is, that ſince all parts of a fluid at equal depths be. 
low the ſurface are equally preſſed in all manner of 
directions, the water immediately below the fixed 
part B/ (fig. 5.) will be preſſed as much upward a. 
gainſt its lower furface within the veſſel, by the action 
of the column Ag, as it would be by a column of 
the ſame height, and of any diameter whatever; (as 
was evident by the experiment with the tube, fig, 4. 
and therefore, ſince action and reaction are equal and 
contrary to each other, the water immediately below 
the ſurface B will be preſſed as much downward by 
it, as if it was immediately touched and preſſed by a 
column of the height g A, and of the diameter B 7 
and therefore, the water in the cavity BD V will be 
preſſed as much downward upon its bottom CC, ag 
the bottom of the other veſſel (fig. 6.) is preſſed by 
all the water above it. | 
To illuſtrate this a little farther, let a hole be made f 
at in the fixed top BY, and let a tube G be put into 
it; then, if water be poured into the tube A, it will 
(after filling the cavity BJ) riſe up into the tube G, 
until it comes to a level with that in the tube A; 
which is manifeſtly owing to the preſſure of the water 
in the tube A, upon that in the cavity of the veſſel 
below it. Conſequently, that part of the top B/ in 
which the hole is now made, would, if corked up, be 
preſſed upward with a force equal to the whole weight of 
all the water which is ſupported in the tube G: and the 
ſame thing would hold at g, if a hole were made there. 
And ſo, if the whole cover or top B/ were full of holes, 
and had tubes as high as the middle one A pg put into 
them, the water in each tube would riſe to the ſame 
height as it is kept in the tube A, by pouring more 
into it, to make up the deficiency that it ſuſtains by 
ſupplying the others, until they are all full ; and then 
the water in the tube A would ſupport equal heights 
of water in all the reſt of the tubes. Or, if all the 
tubes except A, or any other one, were taken away, 
and a large tube equal in diameter to the whole top 
BF were placed upon it and cemented to it, aud 
then if water were poured into the tube that was [eſt 
in either of the holes, it would aſcend through all the 
reſt of the holes, until it filled the large tube to the 
ſame height that it ſtands in the ſmall one, after 2 ful 
ficient quantity had been poured into it: which ſhev!, 
that the top By was preſſed upward by the water 
under it, and before any hole was made in it, with 2 
force equal that wherewith it is now preſſed downward 
by the weight of all the water above it in the gre#! 
tube. And therefore, the reaction of the fixed to 
Bf muſt be as great, in prefling the water down, 
ward upon the bottom CC, as the whole preſſure of 
the water in the great tub. would have been, if the 
top had been taken away, and the water in that tube 
left to preſs directly upon the water in the cavity BD}: | 
Perhaps the beſt machine in the world for ured. 
ſtrating the upward preſſure of fluids, is the þydro- 15 
ſtatic bellows, which conſiſts of two thick oval bos 
AB, EF, each about 16 inches broad, and 18 _ 
long: the ſides are of leather, joined very on 
to the top and bottom by ſtrong nails. 
is a pipe en into a piece of braſs ons 
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Pet at D, which will run into the bellows, and ſeparate 


the boards A little. Then lay three weights, each 
weighing 100 pounds, upon the upper board ; and 
our more water into the pipe, which will run into 
the bellows, and raiſe up the board with all the weights 
upon it; and if the pipe be kept full, until the weights 
are raiſed as high as the leather which covers the 
bellows will allow them, the water will remain in the 
pipe, and ſupport all the weights, even though it 
ſhould weigh no more than a quarter of a pound, and 
they 300 pounds: nor will all their ſorce be able to 
cauſe them to deſcend and force the water out at the 
top of the pipe. 
The reaſon of this will be made evident, by conſi- 
dering what has been already {aid of the reſult of the 
preſſure of fluids of equal heights without any regard 
to their quantity. For, if a hole be made in the up- 
per board, and a tube be put into it, the water will 
riſe in the tube to the ſame height that it does in the 
pipe; and would riſe as high (by ſupplying the pipe) 
in as many tubes as the board could contain holes, 
Now, ſuppoſe only one hole to be made in any part 
of the board, of an equal diameter with the bore of 
the pipe, and that the pipe holds juſt a quarter of 
a pound of water; if a perſons claps his finger upon 
the hole, and the pipe be filled with water, he will find 
his finger to be preſſed upward with a force equal to a 
quarter of a pound. And as the ſame preſſure is equal 
upon all equal parts of the board, each part, whoſe 
area is equal to the area of the hole, will be preſſed up- 
ward with a force equal to that of a quarter of a 
pound : the ſum of all which preſſures againſt the un- 
der ſide of an oval board 16 inches broad, and 18 inches 
long, will amount to 300 pounds; and therefore ſo 
much weight will be raiſed up and ſupported by a quar- 
deer of a pound of water in the pipe. 
wan Hence, if a man ſtands upon the upper board, and 
raiſe blows into the bellows through the pipe, he will raiſe 
up- himſelf upward upon the board: and the ſmaller the 
* bore of the pipe is, the eaſier he will be able to raiſe 
himſelf, And then, by clapping his finger upon the 
top of the pipe, he can ſupport Fimſelf as long as he 
pleaſes ; provided the bellows be air-tight, 5 as not 
io loſe what is blown into it. 
Upon this principle of the upward preſſure of fluids, 
a piece of lead may be made to ſwim in water, by im- 
merſing it to a proper depth, and keeping the water 
from getting above it. Let CD be a glaſs tube, open 
at both ends; and EFG a flat piece of lead, exactly 
fitted to the lower end of the tube, not to go within 
it, but for it to ſtand upon; with a wet leather be- 
tween the lead and the tube, to make cloſe work. Let 
this leaden bottom be half an inch thick, and held 
cloſe to the tube by pulling the packthread IHL up- 
vard at L with one hand, whilſt the tube is held in 
the other by the upper end C. In this ſituation, let 
the tube be immerſed in water in the glaſs veſſe] AB, 
to the depth of fix inches below the ſurface of the wa- 
"a K; and then, the leaden bottom EFG will be 
N. to the depth of ſomewhat more than eleven 
Fae ts own thickneſs: holding the tube at that 
ur ys you may let go the thread at L; and the lead 
x hw fall from the tube, but will be kept to it by 
" Nes preſſure of the water below it occaſioned 
dhe height of the water at K above the level of the 


lead 


to 
in 


e board at C. Let ſome water be poured into the pipe 
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lead, For as lead is 11.33 times as heavy as its bulk of Specific 
water, and is in this experiment immerſed to a depth SUI. 
ſomewhat more than 11.33 times its thickneſs, and no 
water getting into the tube between it and the lead, the 
column of water EabcG below the lead is preſſed up- 
ward againſt it by the water KDEGL all around the 
tube ; which water being a little more than 11.33 times 
as high as the lead 1s thick, is ſufficient to balance and 
ſupport the lead at the depth KE. If a little water 
be poured into the tube upon the lead, it will increaſe 
the weight upon the column of water under the lead, 
and cauſe the lead to fall from the tube to the bottom 
of the glaſs veſſel, where it will lie in the ſituation 5 4. 
Or, if the tube be raiſed a little in the water, the lead 
will fall by its own weight, which will then be too 
great for the preſſure of the water around the tube up- 
on the column of water below it. But the followin 
method of making an extremely heavy body float upon 
water is more elegant. Take along glaſs tube, open 
at both ends; ſtopping the lower end with a finger, 
pour in ſome quickſilver at the other end, ſo as to take 
up about half an inch in the tube below. Immerſe 
this tube, with the finger {till at the bottom, in a deep 
glaſs veſſel filled with water; and when the lower end 
of the tube is about ſeven inches below the ſurface, take 
away the finger from it, and then you will ſee the 
quickſilver not fink into the veſſel, but remain ſuſpend- 
ed upon the tube, and floating, if we may ſo expreſs it, 
upon the water in the glaſs-veſſel. . 9 
In the ſame manner as an heavy body was made to How light 
ſwim on water, by taking away the upward preſſure ; wood may 
ſo may a light body, like wood, be made to remain — _—_ * 
ſunk at the bottom, by depriving it of all preſſure 4 5 
from below: for if two equal pieces of wood be planed, vater. 
ſurface to ſurface, ſo that no water can get between 
them, and then one of them (c 4) be cemented to the 
inſide of the veſſel's bottom; then the other being 
way" upon this, and, while the veſſel is filling, bein 
ept down by a ſtick ; when the ftick is removed — 
the veſſel full, the upper piece of wood will not riſe 
from the lower one, but continue ſunk under water, 
though it is actually much lighter than water; for as 
there is no reſiſtance to its under ſurface to drive it up- 
ward, while its upper ſurface is ſtrongly preſſed down, 
it muſt neceſſarily remain at the bottom. 


SECT. III. Of the Specific Gravity Bodies. 


Wuen an unſpongy or ſolid body ſinks in a veſſel of gf ſpeeife 
water, it removes a body of water equal to its own bulk, gravity. 
out of the place to which it deſcends. If, for inſtance, a 
copper ball is let drop into a glaſs of water, we well 
know, that if it ſinks, it will take up as much room as a 
globe of water equal to itſelf in fize took up before. 

Let us ſuppoſe, that this watery globe removed by 
the ball were frozen into a ſolid ſubſtance, and weigh- 
ed in a ſcale againſt the copper ball: now the copper 
ball being more in weight than the globe, it is evi- 
dent that it will fink its own ſcale, and drive up the 
oppoſite, as all heavier bodies do when weighed againſt 
lighter; if, on the contrary, the copper ball be lighter 
than the water globe, the ball will riſe. Again, then, 
let us ſuppoſe the copper ball going to be immerſed in 
water; and that, in order to deſcend, it muſt diſplace a 

lobe of water equal to itſelf in bulk. If the copper 
Pal be heavier than the globe, its preſſure will over- 
come the other's reſiſlance, and it will fink to the bot- 
21 N 2 globe 
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tom; but if the watery globe be heavier, its preſſure 
upwards will be greater than that of the ball down- 
ward, and the ball will riſe or ſwim. In a word, in 
proportion as the ball is heavier than the fimilar bulk 
of water, it will deſcend with greater force; in propor- 
tion as it is lighter, it will be raiſed more to the ſurface, 

From all this we may deduce one general rule, 
which will meaſure the force with which any ſolid 
body tends to ſwim or fink in water; namely, Every 
body — in water, hoſes juſt as much of its weight 
as equals the weight of an equal bulk of water. Thus, 
for inſtance, if the body be two ounces, and an equal 
bulk of water be one ounce, the body when plunged 
will fink towards the bottom of the water with a 
weight of one ounce. If, on the contrary, the ſolid 
body be but one ounce, and the weight of an equal bulk 
of water be two ounices ; the ſolid, when plunged, will 
remove but one ounce, that is, half-as much water as 
is equal to its own bulk: ſo that, conſequently, it can- 
not deſcend ; for to do that, it muſt remove a quanti- 
ty of water equal to its own bulk. Again, if the ſo- 
lid be too ounces, and the equal bulk of water two 
ounces, the ſolid, wherever it is plunged, will nei- 
ther riſe nor fink, but remain ſuſpended at any depth. 

Thus we ſee the reaſon why ſome bodies ſwim in 
water, and others ſink. Bodies of large bulk and little 
weight, like cork or feathers, muſt neceſſarily ſwim, be- 
Jos: an equal bulk of water is heavier than they; bo- 
dies of little bulk but great weight, like lead or gold, 
mult fink, becauſe they are heavier than an equal bulk 
of water. 'The bulk and the weight of any body con- 
ſidered together, is called its ſpecific gravity; and the 
proportion of both in any body is ealily found by wa- 
ter. A body of little bulk and great weight, readily 
finks in water, and it is ſaid to have ſpecific gravity ; a 
body of great bulk and little weight, loſes almoſt all its 
weight in water, and therefore is ſaid to have but little 
ſpecific gravity. A woolpack has actually greater real 

vity, or weighs more in air, than a cannon ball; but 
Por all that, a cannon ball may have more ſpecific gra- 
vity, and weigh more than the woolpack, in water. 
Denſity is a general term that means the ſame thing; 
ſpecific gravity is only a relative term, uſed when ſolids 
are weighed in fluids, or fluids in fluids. 

As every ſolid ſinks more readily in water, in pro- 
portion as its ſpecific gravity is great, or as it con- 
tains greater weight under a ſmaller bulk, it will fol- 
low, that the ſame body may very often have different 
ſpecific gravities, and that it will fink at one time and 
ſwim at another. Thus a man, when he happens to 
fall alive into the water, finks to the bottom ; for the 
ſpecific gravity of his body 1s then greater than that 
of water: but if, by being drowned, he lies at the 
bottom for ſome days, his body ſwells by putrefaction, 
which diſunites its parts ; thus its ſpecific gravity be- 
comes leſs than that of water, and he floats upon the 
ſurface. 


* 4if. Several more important uſes are the reſult of our 
cover adul- being able exactly to determine the ſpecific gravities 


terations in of bodies. 


metals. 


We can, by weighing metals in water, 
diſcover their adulterations or mixtures with greater 


exactneſs than by any other means whatſoever. By 


this means, the counterfeit coin, which may be offer- 


ed us as gold, will be very eafily diſtinguiſhed, and 


ſuſpended by the 


F 


known to be a baſer metal. For inſtance, 
offered a braſs counter for a guinea, and we 
ſuppoſe, to clear our ſuſpicions, we weigh it in the 
uſual manner againſt a real guinea in the oppoſite ſcale 
and it is of the exact weight, yet ſtill we ſuſpeck it; 
What is to be done? To melt or deſtroy the figure 
of the coin would be inconvenient and improper: a 
much better and more accurate method remains. We 
have only to weigh a real guinea in water, and we ſhall 
thus find that it loſes but a nineteenth part of its 
weight in the balance: We then weigh the braſs counter 
in water, and we actually find it loſes an eighth part of 
its weight by being weighed in this manner. This at 
once demonſtrates, that the coin is made of a baſe me. 
tal, and not gold; for as gold is the heavieſt of all 
metals, it will loſe leſs of its weight by being weigh- 
ed in water than any other. 

This method Archimedes firſt made uſe of to dete& 
a fraud with regard to the crown of Hiero king of Sy. 
racuſe. Hiero had employed a goldſmith to make him 
a crown, and furniſhed him with a certain weight of 
gold for that purpoſe; the crown was made, the 
weight was the ſame as before, but ſtill the king ſuſ- 
pected that there was an adulteration in the metal. 
Archimedes was applied to; who, as the ftory goes, 
was for ſome time unable to detect the impoſition, It 
happened, however, one day as the philoſopher was 
ftepping into a bath, that he tnok notice the water 
roſe in the bath in proportion to the part of his body 
immerſed. From this accident he received a hint; 
wherewith he was ſo tranſported, that he jumped out 
of the bath, and ran naked about the ſtreets of Syra- 
cuſe, crying in a wild manner, I have found it! I have 
found it — I conſequence of this ſpeculation, he made 
two maſles of the juſt weight of the crown; one of 
gold, the other of filver. Theſe he ſeverally let down 
carefully into a veſſel of water, wherein the riſe of the 
fluid might eaſily be determined by meaſure; Being 
of different ſpecific gravities, they were conſequently 
of different magnitudes, and on immerſion took up the 
room of different quantities of water; by comparing 
whereof with their abſolute gravities in the air, he be- 
came fully maſter of the relation, in point of weight, 
each of theſe metals had to water, and conſequently to 
each other. He then ſerved the crown in like man- 
ner; and by comparing his obſervations, he at length 
detected the cheat, and fairly aſſigned the quantities of 
gold and filver contained in the crown reſpectively. 


Upon this difference in the weight of bodies in open 5. 
air and water, the hydroſtatic balance has been form- {ic 
ed; which differs very little from a common balance, ln 


but that it hath an hook at the bottom of one ſcale, 
on which the weight we want to try may be hung by 
an horſe-hair, — thus ſuſpended in water, without 
wetting the ſcale from whence it hangs. Firſt, the 
weight of the body we want to try is balanced againſt 
the parcel or weight in open air; then the body 1s 

2 and horſe · hair at the bottom of 
the ſcale in water, which we well know will make it 
lighter, and deſtroy the balance. We then can know 
how much lighter it will be, by the quantity of the 
weights we take from the ſcale to make it equipoile ; 
and of conſequence we thus preciſely can find out its 


ſpecific gravity compared to water (A). This is the molt 


exact 


(a) This is the common hydroftatic balance. The reader will ſee an improved apparatus at Zydrofatic Bur Ax cł, 
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exa& and infallible method of knowing the genuine- 
neſs of metals, and the different mixtures with which 
they may be adulterated, and it will anſwer for all 
ſuch bodies as can be gay ing in water. Asfor thoſe 
things that cannot be thus weighed, ſuch as quick- 
Glycr, ſmall ſparks of diamond, and ſuch like, as they 
cannot be ſulpended by an horfe-hair, they muſt be 
at into a glaſs- bucket, the weight of which is alread 
known : this, with the quickſilver, muſt be balanced by 
weights in the oppolite ſcale, as before, then immer- 
fed, and the quantity of weights to be taken from the 
oppoſite ſcale will ſhew the ſpecific gravity of the buc- 
ket and the quickſilver together: the ſpecific gravity 
of the bucket is already known; and of conſequence 
the ſpecific gravity of the quickfilver, or any other ſi- 
milar ſubſtance, will be what remains. 

As we can thus diſcover the ſpecific gravity of dif- 
ferent ſolids by plunging them in the ſame fluid, ſo we 
can diſcover the ſpecific gravity of different fluids, by 
plunging the ſame ſolid body into them ; for in pro- 
portion as the fluid is light, ſo much will it diminiſh 
the weight of the body weighed init. Thus we may 
know that ſpirit of wine has leſs ſpecific gravity than 
water, becauſe a ſolid that will ſwim in water will ſink 
in ſpirit; on the contrary, we may know that ſpirit of 
nitre has greater ſpecific gravity than water, becauſe 
a ſolid that will ſink in water will ſwim upon the ſpirit 
of nitre. Upon this principle is made that ſimple in- 
ſtrument called an hydrometer, which ſerves to meaſure 
the lightneſs or weight of different fluids. For that 
liquors weigh very differently from each other is found 
by experience. Suppoſe we take a glaſs-veſſel which 
is divided into two parts, communicating with each 
other by a ſmall opening of a line and an half diame- 
ter. Let the lower part be filled up to the diviſion 
with red wine, then let the upper part be filled with 
water. As the red-wine is lighter than water, we 
ſhall ſee it in a ſhort time riſing like a ſmall thread up 
through the water, and diffuſing itſelf upon the ſur- 
face, till at length we ſhall find the wine and water have 
changed their places; the water will be ſeen in the 
lower half, and the wine in the upper half, of the veſ- 
ſel. Or take a ſmall bottle AB, the neck of. which 
muſt be very narrow, the mouth not more than g of 
an inch wide; and have a glaſs-veſſel CD, whoſe 
height exceeds that of the bottle about two inches. 
With a ſmall funnel fill the bottle quite full of red- 
wine, and place it in the veſſel CD, which is to be 
full of water. 'The wine will preſently come out of 
the bottle, and riſe in form of a ſmall column to the 
ſurface of the water; and at the ſame time the wa- 
ter, entering the bottle, will ſupply the place of the 
wine; for water being ſpecifically heavier than wine, 
mult hold the loweſt place, while the other naturally 
riſes to the top. A ſimilar effect will be produced if 
the bottle be filled with water, and the veſſel with 
wine: for the bottle being placed in the veſſel in an 
inverted poſition, the water will deſcend to the bot- 
28 che veſſel, and the wine will mount into the 

e. 

In the ſame manner we may pour four different li- 
quors, of different weights, into any glaſs-veſle], and 
ja ſhall all ſtand ſeparate and unmixed with each 
m Or Thus, if we take mercury, oil of tartar, ſpi- 
th 0: wine, and ſpirit of turpentine, ſhake them toge- 

er in à glaſs, and then let them ſettle a few minutes, 
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each ſhall ſtand in its proper place, mercury at the 


bottom, oil of tartar next, ſpirit of wine, and then 8ravities- 


ſpirit of turpentine above all. Tbus we ſee liquors 
are of very different denfities; and this difference it is 
that the hydrometer is adapted to compare. In ge- 
neral, all vinous ſpirits are lighter than water; and the 
leſs they contain of water, the lighter they are. The 
hydrometer, therefore, wjll inform us how far they 
are genuine, by ſhewing us their lightneſs; for in 
pure ſpirit of wine it ſinks leſs than in that which is 
mixed with a ſmall quantity of water. 
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The hydrometer ſhould be made of copper: for ivory plate 
imbibes ſpirituous liquors, and thereby alters their gra- CLI. 
vity ; and glaſs requires an attention that is incompatible fig. 1. 


with expedition. The moſt ſimple hydrometer con- 
fiſts of a copper ball BZ, to which is ſoldered a braſs 
wire AB, one quarter of an inch thick. The upper 
part of this wire being filed flat, is marked proof, at 
m, ig. 2. becauſe it ſinks exactly to that mark in 
proof-ſpirits. There are two other marks at A and B, 
fig. 1. to ſhew whether the liquor be one-tenth above 
or below proof, according as the hydrometer finks to 
A, or emerges to B, when a braſs weight, as C or K, 
is ſcrewed to its bottom c. There are other weights 
to ſcrew on, which ſhew the ſpecific gravity of differ- 
ent fluids, quite down to common water, 

The round part of the wire above the ball may be 
marked ſo as to repreſent river-water when it ſinks to 
RW, fig. 2. the weight which anſwers to that water 
being then ſcrewed on; and when put into ſpring- 
water, mineral-water, ſea- water, and water of ſalt 
ſprings, it will gradually riſe to the marks SP, MI, 
SE, SA. On the contrary, when it is put into Bri- 
ſtol water, rain-water, port-wine, and mountain-wine, 
it will ſucceſſively fink to the marks br, ra, po, ms. 


Inſtruments of this kind are ſometimes called ares- 
meters. 


There is another ſort of hydrometer that is calcu- 


lated to aſcertain the ſpecific gravity of fluids to the 

reateſt preciſion poſſible, and which conſiſts of a 
| An hollow ball B, fig. 3. with a ſmaller ball þ ſcrew- 
ed on to its bottom, partly filled with mercury or ſmall 
ſhot, in order to render it but little ſpecifically lighter 
than water. 'The Jarger ball bas alſo a ſhort neck at 
C, into which is ſcrewed the graduated braſs-wire AC, 
which, by a ſmall weight at A, cauſes the body of 


the inftrument to deſcend in the fluid, with part of 


the ſtem. 

When this inſtrument is ſwimming in the liquor 
contained in the jar ILMK. the part of the fluid diſ- 
placed by it will be equal in bulk to the part of the 
inſtrument under water, and equal in weight to the 
whole inſtrument. Now, ſuppoſe the weight of the 
whole to be four thouſand grains, it is then evident 
we can by this mean compare the different dimenſions 
of four thouſand grains of ſeveral ſorts of fluids, For 
if the weight at A be ſuch as will cauſe the ball to fink 
in rain-water till its ſurface come to the middle point 
of the ſtem 20; and after that, if it be immerſed in 
common ſpring-water, and the ſurface be obſerved to 
ſtand at one-tenth of an inch below the middle point 
20; it is apparent, that the ſame weight of each water 
differs only in bulk by the magnitude of one-tenth of 
an inch in the ſtem. 

Now, ſuppoſe the ſtem to be ten inches foog, and to 
weigh a hundred grains, then every tenth of an inch 


will 
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ſeem heavier in water. 


Specific will weigh one grain: and as the ſtem is of braſs, 
gravities. which is about eight times heavier than water, the 


ſame bulk of water will be equal to one-eighth of a 
grain, and conſequently to the one · eighth of one four- 
thouſandth part, that is, one thirty-two thouſandta 
part of the whole bulk, This inſtrument is capable 
of ſtill greater preciſion, by making the ſtem or neck 
conſiſt of a flat thin ſlip of braſs, inſtead of one that 
is cylindrical: for by this means we increaſe the ſur- 
face, which is the moſt requiſite circumſtance, and di- 
miniſh the ſolidity, which neceſſarily renders the 1n- 
ſtrument till more accurate. 

To adapt this inſtrument to all purpoſes, there 
ſhould be two ſtems, to ſcrew on and off, in a ſmall 
hole at a. One ſtem ſhould be a ſmooth thin lip of 
braſs, or rather ſteel, like a watch-ſpring ſet ſtraight, 
fimilar to that we have juſt now mentioned ; on one 
fide of which is to be the ſeveral marks or diviſions to 
which it will fiak in different forts of water, as rain, 
river, ſpring, ſea, and falt-ſpring waters, &c.; and 
on the other ſide you may mark « diviſions to which 
it ſinks in various lighter fluids, as hot Bath water, 
Briſtol water, Lincomb water, Cheltenham water, 

rt-wine, mountain, madeira, and other ſorts of wines. 
But here the weight .at A on the top muſt be a little 
leſs than before when it was uſed for heavier waters. 

But in trying the ſtrength of the ſpirituous liquors, 
a common cylindric ſtem will do beft, becauſe of its 
ſtrength and ſteadineſs: and this ought to be ſo con- 
trived, that, when immerſed in what is called proof- 
ſpirit, the ſurface of the ſpirit may be upon the middle 
Point 20; which is eaſily done by duly adjuſting the 
ſmall weight A on the top, and making the ſtem of 
ſuch a length, that, when immerſed in water, it may 
Juſt cover the ball and riſe to a; but, when immerſed 
in pure ſpirit, it may riſe to the top A. Then, by di- 
viding the upper and lower parts a 20 and A 20, into 
ten equal parts each, when the inſtrument is immerſed 
into any ſort of ſpirituous liquor, it will immediately 
ſhow how much it is above or below proof. 

Proof - ſpirit conſiſts of half water and half pure ſpi- 
rit, that is, ſuch as, when poured on gun- powder, and 
ſet on fire, will burn all away; and permits the pow- 
der to take fire and flaſh, as in open air. But if 
the ſpirit be not ſo highly rectiſied, there will remain 
ſome water, which will make the powder wet, and un- 
fit to take fire. Proof-ſpirit of any kind weighs ſeven 
pounds twelve ounces per gallon. 

The common method of ſhaking the ſpirits in a 
phial, and raifing a head of bubbles, to judge by their 
manner of rifing or breaking whether the ſpirit be 
proof, or near it, is very fallacious. There is no way 
ſo certain, and at the ſame time ſo eaſy and expedi- 
tious, as this by the hydrometer. 

Yet, after all, we are not entirely to depend, and 
with geometrical certainty rely, upon either the hy- 
drometer or the hydroſtatic balance; for there are 
ſome natural inconveniencies that diſturb the exactneſs 
with which they diſcover the ſpecific gravities of dif- 
ferent bodies. Thus, if the weather be hotter at one 
time than another, all fluids will ſwell, and conſe- 
quently they will be lighter than when the weather is 
cold: the air itſelf is at one time heavier than at ano- 
ther, and will buoy up bodies weighed in it; they 
will therefore appear lighter, and will of conſequence 


ſpecific gravities of bodies, 


Seq, III 
In ſhort, there are many eau. 5... 
ſes that would prevent us from making tables 


gravities 


A TABLE of the Syeciric Gravirits of ſeveral 


ſolid and fluid bodies, 


mm | of the 8ravitie, 
if rigorous exact neſs were —— 
only expected; for the individuals of every kind of 
ſubſtance differ from each other, gold from gold, and 
water from water. In ſuch tables, therefore, all that 
is expected is to come as near the exact weight as we 
can; and from an inſpeCion into ſeveral, we may make 
an wo near the truth. Thus, Muſchenbrock's 
table makes the ſpecific gravity of rain-water to he 
nearly eighteen times and an half Jeſs than that of a 
mens whereas our Engliſh tables make it to be but 
eventeen times and an half, nearly, leſs than the ſame 
But though there may be ſome minute variation in all 
our tables, yet they in general may ſerve to conduct us 
with ſufficient accuracy. 
In conſtructing tables of ſpecific gravities with ac. 
curacy, the gravity of water muſt be repreſented by 
unity or 1.000, where three ciphers are added, to 
ive room for expreſſing the ratios of other 
in decimal parts, as in the following table. 


| [Troy weight [Avoirdu.|Compa- 

— rative 

A cubic inch of ſoz. pw. gr. oz. drams. ] weight. 

lo 7 '3.83] 1 19.637 

9 19 6.44|!o 14.9c} 18.888 

9 717.80 17.793 

9 © 19.84] 9 17.140 

7 7 11.61]-8 14-019 

5 19 17.55] 6 11.325 

5 16 23.23] 6 11.087 

5 11 3.36 6 10.535 

"FS AS 96-4. 5 
- 4 1 
14144 3 
Iron [4 © 15.20 4 
Block- tin | 3 17 $5.68] 4 
Spelte [3 14 12.86] 4 
Lead ore - | 3 11 17.76] 3 
Glaſs of antimony| 2 15 16.89 3 
German antimony] 2 2 72 2 
opper ore 2 1711.83] 2 
Diamond | 1 15 20.88] 1 
Clear glaſs - | 1 13 $5.58] 1 
4 - | 1 12 5.27 
Welch aſbeſtos I 10 17.57] 1 
White marble 1 8 13.41] 1 
Black ditto - | 1 8 12.65] 1 
Rock cryſtal i 8 1.00] 1 
Green glaſs - | x 7 15.38] 1 
ornelian ſtone | x 7 1.21] 1 
Flint - 1 6 19.63 
Hard paving-ſtonef 1 5 22.87] 1 
Lise ſulphur- 1 1 2.40 
Nitre - 1 0 1.081 
Alabaſte - | o 19 18.74| 1 
Dry ivory. - [| © 19 6.09] 1 
Brimſtone +» o 18 23.760] 1 
lum 0 17 21.92] © 
Ebony - [0 11 18.82) © ; 
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roy weight. | Avoird. 1 

| | _ - —--| rative 
A cubic inch of 2. pw. gr. oz. dr. | weight. 
Human blood o 11 2.89 ſo g.76| 1.054 
Amber - o 10 20.79 lo 9.5 4] 1.030 
Cow's milk - | © 10 20.79 ſo 9.54] 1.030 
Sca-water o 10 20.79 ſO 9.54] 1.030 
Pump- water © 10 13.30 9.26] 1,000 
Spring- water © 10 12.94 9.25] 0.999 
Diſtilled water | © 10 11.42 9.200 0.993 
Red wine = O 10 11.42 9.20] 0.993 
Oil of amber oO 10 7.63 9.06] 0.978 
Proof ſpirits = | © 9 19.73 8.62] 0.931 
Dry oak - - | © 9 18.00 8.56] 0.925 
live oil - - ſo 9 15.17 ſo 8.45] 0.913 
Pure ſpirits - [© 9 3.27 8.02] 0.866 
Spirit of turpent. © 9 2.76 7.99] 0.864 
Oil of turpentine] o 8 8.53 [9 7.33] 0.772 
Dry crabtree 0-8 1.69 7.08 0.765 
Saſſafras wood | © 5 2.04 4-46] 0.482 
Cork - - » 10 2 $337 2.21] O. 240 


Take away the decimal point from the numbers in 
the right-hand column, or (which is the ſame) mul- 
tiply them by 1000, and they will ſhew how many 
ounces avoirdupoiſe are contained in a cubic foot of 
each body. | 

The uſe of the table of ſpecific gravities will beſt 
appear by an example. Suppoſe a body to be com- 
pounded of gold and filver, and it is required to find 
the quantity of each metal in the compound. | 

Firſt find the ſpecific gravity of the compound, by 
weighing it in air and in water; and dividing its aerial 
weight by what it loſes thereof in water, the quotient 
will ſhew its ſpecific gravity, or how many times it is 
heavier than its bulk of water. Then, ſubtract the 
ſpecific gravity_of ſilver (found in the table) from that 
of the compound, and the ſpecific gravity of the com- 
pound from that of gold ; the ert remainder ſhews 
the bulk of gold, and the latter the bulk of ſilver, in 
the whole compound: and if theſe remainders be mul- 
tiplied by the reſpective ſpecific gravities, the products 
will ſhew the proportion of weights of cach metal in 
the body, Example : 

Suppoſe the ſpecific gravity of the compounded 
body be 13; that of ſtandard ſilver (by the table) is 
10.5, and that of gold 19.63: therefore 10.5 from 13, 
remains 2.5, the proportional bulk of the gold; and 
13 from 19.63, remains 6.63, the proportional bulk 
of ſilver in the compound. Then, the firſt remainder 
2.5, multiplied by 19.63, the ſpecific gravity of gold, 
produces 49.075 for the proportional weight of gold; 
and the laſt remainder 6.63 multiplied by 10.5, the 
(pecific gravity of Glver, produces 69.615 for the pro- 
portional weight of filver in the whole body. So that 
for every 49.07 ounces or pounds of gold, there are 
69.6 pounds or ounces of filver in the body. 

ence it is eaſy to know whether any ſuſpected me- 

tal be genuine, or allayed, or counterfeit ; by finding 
WW much it is heavier than its bulk of water, and 

comparing the ſame with the table : if they agree, the 


metal js dz; ! ST. F 
terfeire 4.500 z if they differ, it is allayed or coun 
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A cubical inch of good brandy, rum, or other proof Hydraulics. 


ſpirits, weighs 235.7 grains; thereſore, if a true inch 


cube of any metal weighs 235.7 grains leſs in ſpirits 8 try 
than in air, it ſhews the ſpirits are proof. If it loſes ſpirituous 
leſs of its acrial weight in ſpirits, they are above proof; liquors. 


if it loſes more, they are under: For, the better the 


ſpirits are, they are the lighter; and the worſe, the 
heavier. 


SECT. IV. Hydraulics. 


 Hypravuics is that part of hydroſtatics, which 
teaches to eſtimate the fwiftneſs or the force of fluids: 
in motion. | 
It has been always thought an inquiry of great cu- 
rioſity, and ſtill greader advantage, to know the cauſes 
by which water Fouts fram veſſels to different heights 
and diſtances. We have obſerved, for inſtance, an 
open veſſel of liquor upon its ftand, pierced at the bot - 
tom: the liquor, when the opening is firft made, 
ſpouts out with great force; but as it continues to run, 
becomes leſs ae, and the liquor flows more feebly. 
A knowledge of hydraulics will inſtruct us in the cauſe 
of this diminution of its ſtrength ; it will ſhew preciſe- 
ly how far the liquor will ſpout from any veſſel, and 
how faſt or in what quantities it will low. Upon 
the principles of this ſcience, many machines worked 
by water are entirely conſtructed ; ſeveral different en- 
gines uſed in the mechanic arts, various kinds of mills, 
pumps, and fountains, are the reſult of this theory, ju- 
diciouſly applied. 


And what is thus demonſtrated of the bottom of the "<8 
veſſel, is equally true at every other depth. whatſoever. city of 
Let us then reduce this into a theorem: The velocity ſpouting 
with which water ſpouts out at a hole in the fide or I 


bottom of a veſſel, is as the ſquare root of the depth 


or diſtance of the hole below the ſurface of the water. 


For, in order to make double the quantity of a fluid 
run through one hole as through another of the ſame 
ſize, it will require four times the preſſure of the other, 
and therefore muſt be four times the depth of the other 
below the ſurface of the water : and for the ſame rea- 
ſon, three times the quantity running in an equal time 
through the ſame ſort of hole, muſt run with three 
times the velocity ; which will require nine times the 
prefſure, and conſequently muſt be nine times as deep 


below the ſurface of the fluid: and ſo on.—To prove © 
this by an experiment: Let two pipes, as C and g, of gy, 9. 


equal ſized bores, be fixed into the fide of the veſſcl 
AB; the pipe g being four times as deep below the 
ſurface of the water at bin the veſſel as the pipe C is: 
and whilſt theſe pipes run, let water be conſtantly 
poured into the veſſel, to keep the ſurface ſtill at the 
ſame height. Then, if a cup that holds a pint be ſo 
placed as to receive the water that ſpouts from the pipe 
C, and at the ſame moment a cup that holds a quart be 


ſo placed as to receive the water that ſpouts from the 


pipe g, both cups will be filled at the ſame time by 
their reſpective pipes. 


. . . 18 
The horizontal diſtance to which a fluid will ſpout The hori- 
from a horizontal pipe in any part of the fide of an zontal di- 
ance to 
which wa- 
x '> ter will 
veſſel, drawn from the mouth of the pipe to a ſemi- ſpout from 


circle deſcribed upon the altitude of the fluid : and pipes. 


upright veſſel below the ſurface of the fluid, is equal to 
twice the length of a perpendicular to the fide of the 


diſtance. 


therefore, the fluid will ſpout to the greateſt 
poſſible 


late 
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Hydraulics. poſſible from a pipe whoſe mouth is at the centre of 


the ſemicircle ; becauſe a perpendicular to its diame- 
ter (ſuppoſed parallel to the fide of the veſſel) drawn 
from that point, is the longeſt that can poſſibly be 
drawn from any part of the diameter to the circumfe- 
rence of the ſemicircle. Thus, if the veſſel AB be 
full of water, the horizontal pipe D be in the middle 
of its fide, and the ſemicircle Nedcb be deſcribed up- 
on D as a centre, with the radius or ſemidiameter 
Dꝗg N, or D, the perpendicular Dd to the diamo- 
ter ND 5 is the longeſt that can be drawn from any 
part of the diameter to the circumference Ned eb. 
And if the veſſel be kept full, the jet G will ſpout 
from the pipe D, to the horizontal diſtance N M, 
which is double the length of the perpendicular D g. 
If two other pipes, as C and E, be fixed into the fide 
of the veſſel at equal diſtances above and below the 
pipe D, the perpendiculars Cc and Ee, from theſe 
Pipes to the ſemicircle, will be equal ; and the jets F 
and H ſpouting from them will each go to the horizon- 
tal diſtance NK; which is double the length of either 
of the equal perpendiculars C c or Dad. 

Fluids by their preſſure may be conveyed over hills and 
valleys in bended pipes, to any height not greater than 
the level of the ſprings from whence they flow. This 
is what the ancients were ignorant of ; and therefore 
they uſually built AquepvcrTs (vaſt rows of arches one 
above another, between two hills, at a vaſt expence of 
money, time, and labour,) in order to convey water 
over them, croſs the valley, in a common channel. This 
is now done to equal advantage, and at much leſs ex- 
pence, by a range of pipes laid down one hill and up 
the other. An inſtance whereof may be given by a 
bent tube or crane; into one of the equal legs whereof 
if water be poured, it will riſe to the ſame level exactly 
in the other. The reaſon is obvious: In the leg A, 
(fs: 14.) there are, ſuppoſe, two ounces of water en- 

cavouring by the power of gravity to deſcend with 
the force of 2; theſe will thruſt forward, buoy up, and 
ſupport an equal quantity of a like fluid in B; and the 
bottom of the machine C, againſt which both fides 
equally bear, will of conſequence ſuſtain a double 
preſſure, or that of four ounces; and in the preſent 
caſe will pretty well repreſent the prop or fixed 
point of a balance- beam; as the equal fluid-columns 
AC, and BC, may be admitted to denote equal 
weights, ſuſpended on the balance-arms, counterpoi- 
fing each qther. So that the riſe of fluids to their 
firſt level, thus confidered, is a caſe truly ftatical 
and all their other motions proceed only from weight 
added. | 

A phon, generally uſed for decanting liquors, is a 
bended pipe, whoſe legs are of unequal lengths; and 
the ſhorteft leg muſt always be put into the liquor in- 
tended to be decanted, that the perpendicular altitude 


of the column of liquor in the other leg may be 


longer than the column in the immerſed leg, eſpecially 
above the ſurface of the water. For, if both columns 
were equally high in that reſpect, the atmoſphere, 
which preſſes as much upward as downward, and 
therefore acts as much upward againſt the column in 


the leg that hangs without the veſſel, as it act down-. 


ward upon the ſurface of the liquor in the veſſel, 
would hinder the running of the liquor through the 
ſyphon, even though it were brought over the bended 


explained. 


1 4 r 18 Sed. 


part by ſuction. So that there is nothing left to cauſe Hydrake 


the motion of the liquor, but the ſuperior weight 
column, in the * NE» on account of its having the 
greater perpendicular height, 


Let D be a cup filled with water to C; and ABC Hg is, 


a ſyphon, whoſe ſhorter leg BCF is immerſed in the 
water from C to F. If the end of the other leg were 
no lower than the line AC, which is level with the 
ſurface of the water, the ſyphon would not run, even 
though the air ſhould be drawn out of it at the mouth 
A. For although the ſuction would draw ſome water 
at firſt, yet the water would ſtop at the moment the 
ſuction ceaſed; becauſe the air would act as much un. 
ward againſt the water at A, as it acted downward 10 
it by preſſing on the ſurface at C. But if the leg AB 
comes down to G, and the air be drawn out at G by 
ſuction, the water will immediately follow, and conti- 
nue to run until the ſurface of the water in the cup 
comes down to F; becauſe, till then, the perpendicular 
height of the column BAG will be greater than that 
of the column CB; and, conſequently, its weight will 
be greater, until the ſurface comes down to F; and 
then the ſyphon will ſtop, though the leg CF ſhould 
reach to the bottom of the cup. For which reaſon, 
the leg that hangs without the oup is always made 
long enough to reach below the level of its bottom; 
as | Av d to E: and then, when the ſyphon is emp- 
tied of air by ſuction at E, the water immediately fol- 
lows, and by its continuity brings away the whole 
from the cup; juſt as pulling one end of a thread will 
make the whole clue follow. 

If the perpendicular height of a ſyphon, from the 
ſurface of the water to its 9 top at B, be more 
than 33 feet, it will draw no water, even though the 
other leg were much longer, and the ſyphon quite 
emptied of air, becauſe the weight of a column of 
water 33 feet high, is equal to the weight of as thick 
a column of air, reaching from the ſurface of the earth 
to the top of the atmoſphere: ſo that there will then 
be an equilibrium; and conſequently, "_ there 
would be weight enough of air upon the ſurface C to 
make the water aſcend in the leg CB almoſt to the 
height B, if the ſyphon were emptied of air, yet the 
weight would not be ſufficient to force the water over 
the bend ; and therefore, it could never be brought 
into the leg BAG. ; 

Mercury may be drawn through a ſyphon in the 
ſame manner as water; but then the utmoſt height of 
the ſyphon muſt always be leſs than 30 inches, as 
mercury is near 14 times heavier than water. That 
fluids are forced through the ſyphon by the preſſure 
of the atmoſphere, is proved experimentally by the 
air-pump; for, if a ſyphon immerſed in a veſſel of 
water be placed when running in the receiver, 
and the air extracted, the running will immediately 
ceaſe. If the ſyphon is very ſmall, however, this 18 
not always the caſe; and the running of capillary ſy- 
phons in vacuo is a circumſtance very difficult to be 
See BaroOMETER, no 10—13. and 8r- 
PHON, 

There is a ſort of ſyphon that will draw off water 
without having the air previouſly extracted from it: 
this conſiſts of a capillary tube, about 1-10th of an 
: i f coheſion: for 
inch bore, and acts by the attraction ot c . 


; . 4, 18 
the water being attracted by the leg m—_— 


of the — 


— 


een ee 


| 1. Nowly drawn up to the top of the ſyphon, and from come the tenacity of the water, and make it all de- Hydraulics. 
Jrdrawlics ren.” — deſcends by its own 8 From ſcend. 
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the ſame cauſe it is, that if one end o Upon the principle of the ſyphon alſo we may eaſily Iotermit- 


a piece of the 


1 f 7 i ; ; | ing ſprings 
: loth be put into the water of a veſſel, and the account for intermitting or reciprocating ſprings. Let „ting 
liſt of cio 4 AA be part of a hill, within which there is a cavity * 


other end hang over its fide, the water will be ſucked 
up by the end of the liſt in the veſſel, which in this 
Cass acts as a bundle of very fine capillary tubes, and 
drop from the other end. This experiment with a 
capillary tube will ſucceed in vacuo. 

Upon the principle of the ſyphon depend the expe- 
riments of Tantalus's cup, n* 38; the Fountain at com- 
mand, u 39; and the inverted drinking-glaſs, no 52. As 
to the laſt of theſe, it may be here obſerved, that if the 
paper was put dry on ſuch a veſſel] empty, it would 
fink in the air, and fall away even by its own gravity ; 
and if put on wet, it were to be doubted whether a 
very ſmall weight added thereto would not ſeparate it 
from the glaſs, ſo inconſiderable would the tenacity of 
the water be in this caſes The paper therefore can- 
not be ſuppoſed to ſupport the incumbent weight of 
water; and the true cauſe thereof mult be this: Ihe 
bottom and fides of the inverted glaſs-veſſe] being 
rigid, keep off the preſſure of the aw from the fluid 
above, whereas it hath liberty of acceſs and freely 
acts thereon below: and that it does fo, will in part 
appear to an obſerver by the concavity of the paper 
underneath. Could the air's preſſure in this caſe be 
any-how admitted through the foot of the veſſel in- 
verted, without doubt the whole column would deſcend 
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BB; and from this cavity a vein or channel running gg. 2. 


in the direction of BCDE. The rain that falls upon 
the fide of the bill will fink and ftrain through the 
ſmall pores and crannies G, G, G, G; and fill the 
cavity K with water. When the water riſes to the 
level HHC, the vein BCDE will be filled to C, and 
the water will run through CDF as through a ſy- 
phon; which running will continue until the cavity 
be emptied, and then it will flop until the cavity be 
filled again. 

We have ſeen that fluids led in pipes, will always 
riſe to the level of the reſervoir whence they are ſup- 
plied; the riſing column being puſhed forward, and 
raiſed by another equally heavy, at the ſame time en- 
deavouring to deſcend. A like effect might be ex- 
pected from jets of water thus impelled, did not fric- 
tion againſt the ſides of the machines, and the reſiſt- 
ance of the air, both lateral and perpendicular, gene- 
rally prove an abatement, and prevent its riſing ſo high 
as the head. 

Where jets are executed in the beſt manner, and 
the friction ſpoken of is as much as poſſible removed, 
the impediment of the air only, through which they 
needs muſt beat in their riſe, will cauſe them, accor- 


together. And the like would happen ſhould the ding to experiment, to fall ſhort of the height of the 

paper be removed; but for a different reaſon, viz. the reſervoirs, in the following proportions, viz. 

large column of water in the mug, _ compoſed of n 

many collateral ones, which, being diſpoſed as in a | Jer. RESERVOIR, 

bundle, reſt on the paper wherewith the veſſel is co- Feet. Feet. Inches. 

vered, as on a common baſe; and theſe being all — - 

equally denſe, and equally fluid, are all retained, and 5 7-3-4 

continued of the ſame length, by the general and uni- 10 Io : 4 

form preſſure of the air againſt the paper below; and 15 114 8 

ſo long as this continues, none of them getting the 20 W424 

leaſt advantage over the reſt, they are all ſuſtained in a 25 on 3.8 

body compact together. But when the paper is re- 30 1 l 

moved, it being ſcarce poſſible to hold the veſſel ſo 35 4 

exactly level, but that ſome one or other of theſe 40 4 

ſmaller fluid columns will become longer, conſequently 45 „ 

heavier, than thoſe adjacent, and, over- balancing the 50 1824 

reſt, will deſcend, and give the lighter fluid, the air, 55 _ * 1 ht 

leave to riſe into its place, even to the top of the 60 73 3 © 

glaſs; the general preſſure whereof being there ad- 65 79 : 1 

mitted, will ſoon cauſe the reſt of them to move, and 70 86 : 4 

the whole quantity will then deſcend, ſeemingly to- 75 22 

Zet er. TY | al 10 43017 85 7 | 
Again, ſhould a veſſel be but part filled with water, 85 og : : 

the ſame effect will follow to a certain degree. For 90 117 3.0 | 

ialtance, ſuppoſe we fill « long glaſs half with water, 95 | 125 1 

cover it with paper, and turn it down as before. Six 1 oo g 133 2 4 

inches ſuppoſe of water, endeavouring to deſcend, will 


by its weight rarefy the air in the glaſs above it, per- 
„ . both part or more. The denſer air without 
= then overpoiſe the air rarefied within; and there- 
ore a certain quantity of water, equal to the diffe- 
rence of the two preſſures, will in this caſe be thereby 
we up and ſupported, But the air within the 
Bla being dilated as aforeſaid, the water ſuſpended 
mult be expected to hang ſomething below the 


7 it; though not enough, perhaps, to over- 


Whence in general it may be obſerved: 
That as often as a five-foot jet (to be taken in theſe 
matters as a ſtandard, ) | 21] DN 
Shall be contained in the height of any jet propoſed; © 
By fo many inches multiplied into themfelotr, or 
quared, | » 
The ſurface of the water iy the reſervatury which 


ſupplies it, ought to exceed that jet in height. | 
Thus, to obtain a jet of 39 feet, which contains five 


210 feet 


22 
Jets: d'cau, 


CY * 
. S Dont nog # - "I 4 Fo — 
we 
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Hydraulics. feet ſix times, the reſervoir ought to be 36 inches, or 
a yard higher; and a jet of 60 feet may be had from 
a head higher by four times that difference, 144 inches, 
or four yards. So that jets done in the beſt manner 


fall ſhort of the heights of their reſervatories, in a kind of 


ſubduplicate ratio of the heights to which they riſe. 

This great diſproportion in the riſe of jets muſt in 
general] — owing to the reſiſtance of the air they are 
made to move through; which has been ſhewn to be 
in proportion to the ſquares of their celerities reſpec- 
tively : nor can the acceleration of the falling water in 
the pipe, or the retardment of the riſing ſtream by the 
action of gravity, be concerned at all in it; fince theſe 
are probably adequate, and counterbalance each other 
every where 1n the ſame level. 

The air's reſiſtance being thus conſiderable, it will 
always be found neceſſary to increaſe the bore of the 
adjutage or ſpouting-pipe with the height of the reſer- 
vatory : for if it be too ſmall, the rifing ſtream will 
want ſufficient weight and power to divide the air 
which being denſeſt near the earth, a ſmall fiream of 
water, endeavouring to mount to a great height, will 
be daſhed againſt it with ſo great violence, as to fall 
away in a miſt and be wholly loſt. And it may be 
obſerved, that the weightier any body is, the greater 
force it will have when in motion: ſince an ounce-ball 


fired from a muſquet, will go much farther, and do 


greater execution, than will an equal weight of ſhot ; 
and theſe again may be projeQed farther than ſo much 
lead raſped into powder and fired off, A charge of 
water fired from a piſtol would ſcarce wet a paper at 
the diſtance of ſix feet. Accordingly, ſhould a caſk 
of water be any where pierced with holes of two, four, 
fix, eight, and twelve lines over, all in the ſame level, 
the larger bore will always be found to throw the wa- 
ter fartheſt, _. | 

It may be of uſe here to add Mr Marriote's propor- 
tions of the bores of the adjutages and pipes of con- 
duct, who was very converſant in theſe things, and 
hath written very well on this ſubject. 

N. B. The French divide their inch into 12 equal 
parts, which they call inet. | 


Fleights of Diameters of fit | Diameter of the Pipes 
Reſervoirs. Adjutages. Conduct. 
Feer. LixEs. Lixes. 
5 | 3, 4, 5, or 6 22 
10 4. 5, Or 6 — 25 IxchRSV. 
15 [5, or 6 27, or 2+ 
20 | 6, or half an inch 30, or 23 
25 | Ditto — 33, or 24 
30 | Ditto — 36, or 3 
40 7, or 8 51, or 44 
50 8, or lo ——— } 65, or 5+ 
60 10 01 12 — | 72, or 6 
80 | 12, or 14 —— | 84,or 7 
100 I2, 14, or I5 | 96,0r8 


Hence it may be remarked, that there is a certain 
and fit proportion to be obſerved between the adjutage 
whereby the jet is delivered, and the pipe conducting 
N from the head. In general, About five times the dia- 
meter of the adjutage for jets under half an inch, and 
Ax or ſeven times for all above, will ſixe the pipes of con- 
dud preliy well: not but it will always be an error on 


the right fide, to have them rather larger than in ſtrict- 


water out of wells, is an engine 


. 


neſs they ought to be, that the jet may always be f | 
ſupphed with water, and in due time. N | 1 Bun 
For a like reaſon, if there be occaſion for a cock ty —— 


lar care muſt be taken that it ſhould be there bj ger 
in proportion, that the water-way may not be paces, 


When fluids are deſigned to be raiſed higher than 
the ſprings from whence they flow, forcing engines 
muſt be uſed ; of which, and other hydraulic machines, 
we come now to give a particular account. 


Sect. V. Hydraulic Engines. 


Tux pump is at once the moſt common and moſt Of puny 
uſeful of all the hydraulic inſtruments. It was firſt 
invented by Cteſebes, a mathematician of Alexandria, 
120 B. C. When the air's preſſure came afterwards 
to be known, it was much improved, and it is now 
brought to a great degree of 2 

Of this machine there are ſimply three kinds, viz, 
the ſucking, the forcing, and the lifting-pump. By 
the two laſt, water may be raiſed to any height, with 
an adequate apparatus and ſufficient power: by the 
former it may, by the general preſſure of the atmo- 
ſphere on the ſurface of the well-water, be raiſed no 
more than 33 feet, as was before hinted, though in 
practice it is ſeldom applied to the raifing it much 
above 28; becauſe from the variations obſerved on the 
barometer, it is apprehended that the air may, on cer- 
tain occaſions, be ſomething lighter than 33 feet of 
water; and whenever that ſhall happen, for want of 
the due counterpoiſe, this pump may fail in its per- 
formance. 

The common ſucking-pump, 


| F 
with which we draw Thecon- 
both pneumatic and mon 


hydraulic. It conſiſts of a pipe open at both ends, ia 
which is a moveable piſton, bucket, or ſucker, as big 
as the bore of the pipe in that part wherein it works; 
and is leathered round, ſo as to fit the bore exatly ; 
and may be moved up and down, without ſuffering any 
air to come between it and the pipe or pump- barrel. 
We ſhall explain the conſtruction of this and the 
forcing-pump by pictures of glaſs models, in which 
both the action of the piſtons and motion of the valves 
are ſeen, $927" oy 
Hold the model DC BL. upright in the veſſel of wa. Pur. | 
ter K, the water being deep enough to riſe at lealt K * 
high as from A to I, The valve @ on the moveab 4 
bucket G, and the valve 5 on the fixed box H, (vhic 
box quite fills che bore of the pipe or barrel at ) 3 
each lie eloſe, by its own weight, upon the hole * 
bueket and box, until the engine begins to work. I. 
valves are made of braſs, and covered underneath * 
leather for eloſing the holes the more exactly: an ; 
bucket G is raiſed: and depreſſed alternately by N 
handle E and rod D d, the bucket being ſuppoſed at 
B before the working begins. 5-4 
Take hold of the 8 -» E, and thereby draw 4 


pumps, 


14 
he com- 


ou 


ate 


LINE | 


g 
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ate itſelf, by which its ſpring is weakened, and then 


its force is not equivalent to the weight or preſſure of 


the outward air upon the water in the veſſel K: and 
therefore, at the firſt ſtroke, the outward air will preſs 
np the water through the notched foot A, into the 
lower pipe, about as far as e: this will condenſe the 
rarefied air in the pipe between e and C to the fame 
{tate it was in before; and then, as its ſpring within 
the pipe is equal to the force or preſſure of the out- 
ward air, the water will riſe no higher by the firſt 
ſtroke; and the valve , which was raiſed a little by 
the dilation of the air in the pipe, will fall, and ſtop 
the hole in the box H ; -and the ſurface of the water 
will ſtand at e. Then depreſs the piſton or bucket from 
C to B; and as the air in the part B cannot get back 
again through the valve 5, it will (as the bucket de- 
ſcends) raiſe the valve a, and ſo make its way through 
the upper part of the barrel ꝗ into the open air. But 
upon railing the bucket G a ſecond time, the air be- 
tween it and the water in the lower pipe at @ will be 
again left at liberty to fill a larger ſpace ; and ſo its 
ſpring being again weakened, the preſſure of the out- 
ward air on the water in the veſſel K will force more 
water up into the lower pipe from e to /; and when 
the bucket is at its greateſt height C, the lower valve 
3 will fall, and ſtop the hole in the box H as before. 
At the next ſtroke of the bucket or piſton, the water 
will riſe through the box H towards B; and then the 
valve ö, which was raiſed by it, will fall when the 
bucket G is at its greateſt height. Upon 3 
the bucket again, the water cannot be puſhed bac 

through the valve ö, which keeps cloſe upon the hole 
whilſt the piſton deſcends. And upon raifing the piſton 
again, the outward preſſure of the air will force the 
water up through H, where it will raiſe the valve, and 
follow the bucket to C. Upon the next depreſſion of 
the bucket G, it will go down into the water in the 
barrel B; and as the water cannot be driven back 
through the now cloſe valve 5, it will raiſe the valve a 
as the bucket deſcends, and will be lifted up by the 
bucket when it is next raiſed. And now, the whole 
ſpace below the bucket being full, the water above it 
cannot fink when it is next depreſſed ; but upon its de- 
preſſion, the valve à will riſe to let the bucket go 
down ; and when it is quite down, the valve à will fall 
by its weight, and ftop the hole in the bucket. When 


the bucket is next raiſed, all the water above it will- 


be lifted up, and begin to run off by the pipe F. And 
thus, by raifing and depreſſing the bucket alternately, 
there is ſtill more water raiſed by it ; which getting 
above the pipe F, into the wide top I, will ſupply the 
pipe, and make it run with a continued ſtream. 

So, at every time the bucket is raiſed, the valve 5 
riſes, and the valve a falls; and at every time the buc- 
ket is depreſſed, the valve b falls, and à riſes. 

As it is the preſſure of the air or atmoſphere which 
cauſes the water to riſe and follow the piſton or buc- 
ket G as it is drawn up; and ſince a column of water 
33 feet high is of equal weight with as thick a column 
of the atmoſphere from the earth to the very top of 
the air ; therefore, the perpendicular height of the pi- 
ſton or bucket from the ſurface of the water in the well 
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ele the bucket from B to C, which will make room for 
. the air in the pump all the way below the bucket to 


therefore raiſe it above the bucket : and when the wa- 


ter has once got above the bucket, it may be lifted 


thereby to any height, if the rod D be made long 
enough, and a ſufficient degree of ſtrength be em- 
ployed to raiſe it with the weight of the water above 
the bucket. 

The force required to work a pump, will be as the 
height to which the water is raiſed, and as the ſquare 
of the diameter of the pump-bore in that part where 
the piſton works. So that, if two pumps be of equal 
heights, and one of them be twice as wide in the bore 
as the other, the wideſt will raiſe four times as much 
water as the narroweſt ; and will therefore require four 
times as much ſtrength to work it. 
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muſt always be leſs than 33 feet; otherwiſe the water Hydr-ulic 
will never get above the bucket. But, when the height Euglnes. 

is leſs, the preſſure of the atmoſphere will be greater 
than the 7 1 of the water in the pump, and will 


The wideneſs or narrowneſs of the pump, in any 


other part beſides that in which the piſton works, does 
not make the pump either more or leſs difficult to 
work, except what difference may ariſe from the fric- 
tion of the water in the bore ; which is always greater 
in a narrow bore than in a wide one, becauſe of the 
greater velocity of the water. | 
The pump-rod is never raiſed directly by ſuch a 
handle as E at the top, but by means of a lever, whoſe 
longer arm (at the end of which the power is applied) 
enerally exceeds the length of the ſhorter arm five or 
bx times; and, by that means, it gives five or fix 
times as much advantage to the power. Upon theſe 
principles, it will be eaſy to find the dimenſions of a 
pump that ſhall work with a way force, and draw wa- 
ter from any given depth. But, as theſe calculations 
have been generally neglected by pump-makers (either 
for want of ſkill or induſtry) the following table was 
calculated by the late ingenious Mr Booth for their be- 
nefit. In this calculation, he ſupppſed the handle of 
the pump to be a lever increaſing the power five times; 
and had often found that a man can work a pump four 
inches diameter and 30 feet high, and diſcharge 274 
gallons of water (Engliſh wine-meaſure) in a minute, 
Now, if it be required to find the diameter of a pump 
that ſhall raiſe water with the ſame caſe from any 
other height above the ſurface of the well; look for 
that height in the firſt column, and over-agaiuſt it in 


the ſecond you have the diameter or width of the 


pump, and in the third you find the quantity of wa- 
ter which a man of ordinary ſtrength can diſcharge in 
a minute, | 
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Height of the Diameter of the Water 3 in 
| pump above] bore where tke] a minute, Engli 
the ſurface off bucket works. | wine-meaſure. 

the well. N 

r 
2 1 8 3 

10 * 6 93 81 6 

| 15 5 +66 54 + 
20 4 +90 40 7 

25 4 +38 32 6 

30 4 +00 27 2 

35 3 23 3 

40 3 456 20 3 

45 3 18 I 

50 3 16 3 

55 2 +95 _ OP 

| 60 2 84 13 5 
65 2 72 12 4 

70 2 62 11 5 

75 2 33 10 7 

80 2 45 10 2 

85 - 8 «306 9 5 

90 223. 81 9 1 

95 2 25 8 5 

100 3 8 I 


25 
The forcing The Sorcing-pump raiſes water through the box H 
A 


1n the 


me manner as the ſucking-pump does, when 
the plunger or piſton g is lifted up by the rod D d. 
But this plunger has no.hole thro? it, to let the water 
in the barrel 50 get above it, when it is depreſſed to 
B, and the valve þ (which roſe by the aſcent of the 
water through the box H when the plunger g was 
drawn up) falls down and ſtops the hole in H, the 
moment that the plunger is raiſed to its greateſt 
height.. Therefore, as the water between the plunger 


g and box H can neither get through the plunger up- 


on its deſcent, nor back again into the lower part of 
the pump Le, but has a free paſſage by the cavity 
around H into the pipe MM, which opens into the 
air-veſſel KK at P; the water is forced through the 
pipe MM by the deſcent of the plunger, and driven 
into the air-veſſel; and in running up through the 
Pipe at P, it opens the valve a; which ſhuts at the 
moment the plunger begins to be raiſed, becauſe the 
action of the water againſt the under fide of the valve 
then ceaſes. | 

The water, being thus forced into the air-veſſel KK 
by repeated ſtrokes of the plunger, gets above the 
lower end of the pipe GHI, and then begins to con- 
denſe the air in the veſſel KK. For, as the pipe GH 
is fixed air-tight into the veſſel below F, and the air 
has no way to get out of the veſſel but through the 
mouth of the pipe at I, and cannot get out when the 
mouth I is covered with water, and is more and more 
condenſed as the water riſes upon the pipe, the air 
then begins to act forcibly by its ſpring againſt the 
ſurface of the water at H: and this action drives the 
Water up through the pipe IHGF, from whence it 
ſpouts in a jet Sto a great height; and is ſupplied by 
alternately raiſing and r of the plunger g, 
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which conſtantly forces the water that it raiſes thro! 1... 
the” valve H, along the pipe MM, into the air. veſſel — 
The higher that the ſurface of the water H is raiſed 
in the air - veſſel, the leſs ſpace will the air be conden. 
ſed into which before filled that veſſel; and therefore 
the force of its ſpring will be ſo much the ſtronger u 
on the water, and will drive it with the greater force 
through the pipe at F: and as the ſpring of the air 
continues whilſt the plunger g is riſing, the ſtream or 
jet 8 will be uniform, as long as the action of the 
plunger continues; and when the valve þ opens, to let 
the water follow the plunger upward, the valve a ſhuts, 
to hinder the water, which 1s forced into the air-veſſe], 
from running back by the pipe MM into the barrel of 
the pump. . 
If there was no air-veſle] to this engine, the pipe 
GHI would be joined to the pipe MMN at P; and 
then, the jet S would ſtop every time the plunger is 
raiſed, and run only when the plunger is depreſſed. 16 
Of /i/ting-pumps there are ſeveral ſorts; the moſt The li 
common is thus conſtrued. AB. is the barrel, fixed mg 
in the frame KILM ; which is alſo fixed immoveable, Git 
with the lower part in the water that is to be pumped fg. 1 
up. GEQHO is a frame with two rer; iron rods, 
moveable through holes in the upper and lower parts 
of the pump, IK and LM. In the bottom of this 
frame is fixed an inverted piſton BD, with its bucket 
and valve uppermoſt at D. From the top of the bar- 
re] there goes off a part KH, either fixed to the bar- 
rel, or moveable by a ball and ſocket (as here repre- 
ſented at F); but in either caſe fo very exact and 
tight, that no water or air can poſſibly get into the 
barrel, as that would prevent the effect of the pump. 
In this part, at C, is fixed a valve opening upward, 
When the piſton frame is thruſt down into the wa- 
ter, the piſton D will deſcend, and the water beneath 
it ruſh up through the valve at D, and get above the 
piſton ;. where, upon the frame's being lifted up, the 
piſton will force the water through the valve C, into 
the ciſtern P, there to run off by the ſpout. It is to 
be remembered, that this ſort of pump muſt be ſet ſo 
far in the water, that the piſton may play below its 
ſurface, It appears by the above deſcription. that 
this is only a different manner of conſtructing a for- 
eing- pump. : 
By means of foreing- pumps, — water may be raiſed 
to any height above the level of a river or ſpring; aud 
machines may be contrived to work theſe pumps, ei- 
ther by a running ftream, a fall of water, or by horſes. 
An inſtance in each ſort will be ſufficient to ſhew the 
method. Plate 
1. By a running ſtream, or a fall of water. Let cl. 
AA be a wheel, turned by the fall of water BB; and fy. 5 
have any number of cranks (ſuppoſe ſix) as C, P, E, 
F, G, H, on its axis, according to the ſtrength of the F 
fall of water, and the height to which the water is 1d , , 
tended to be raiſed by the engine. As the wheel turns eg 
round, theſe cranks move the levers q, d, e, 7 gs hy up go by # 
and down, by the iron rods 2, &, l, m, u, 0; which al. ts 
ternately raiſe and depreſs the piſtons by the other iran 
rods p, 4z 7, /; tr u, wy x, y, in 12. pumps; e 
of, as L, M, N, O, P, Q, R, 8, F, appear un * 
plate; the other three being hid behind the work at V. 


And as pipes may go from all theſe pumps, to pe 
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vey the water (drawn up by them to a ſmall height) 
into a cloſe ciltern, from which the main pipe pro- 
cceds, the water will be forced into this ciſtern by the 
Jeſcent of the piſtons. And as each pipe, going from 
its reſpective pump into the ciſtern, has a valve at its 
end in the ciſtern, theſe valves will hinder the return of 
the water by the pipes; and therefore, when the ci- 
ſtern is once full, each piſton upon its deſcent will 
force the water (conveyed into the ciſtern by a former 
froke) up the main pipe, to the height the engine was 
:nteaded to raiſe it: which height depends upon the 
quantity raiſed, and the power that turns the wheel. 
When the power upon the wheel is leſſened by any de- 
fect of the quantity of water l it, a proportion- 
able number of the pumps may be laid aſide, by diſen- 
gaging their rods from the vibrating levers. 

Hb figure is a repreſentation of the engine erected 
at Blenheim for the duke of Marlborough, by the late 
ingenious Mr Alderſea. The water-wheel is 7+ feet 
in diameter, according to Mr Switzer's account in his 
Hydraulics, 

When ſuch a machine is placed in a ſtream that 
runs upon a ſmall declivity, the motion of the levers 
and action of the pumps will be but flow ; ſince the 
wheel muſt go once round. for each ſtroke of the 
pumps. But, when there is a large body of flow running 
water, a cog or ſpur wheel may be placed upon each 
fide of the water-wheel AA, upon its axis, to turn a 
trundle upon each fide ; the cranks being upon the 
axis of the trundle. And by proportioning the cog- 
wheels to the trundles, the motion of the pumps may 
be made quicker, according to the quantity and 
ſtrength of the water upon the firſt wheel; which 
may be as great as the workman pleaſes, according 
to the length and breadth of the float-boards or wings 
of the wheel. In this manner, the engine for rai- 
ling water at London-Bridge 1s conſtructed in which 
the water-wheel is 20 feet diameter, and the floats 14 
feet long. | 


ABCD is a wheel turned by water according to the 


. order of the letters. On the horizontal axis are four 


ſmall wheels, toothed almoſt half round ; and the parts 


of their edges on which there are no teeth. are cut 


down ſo as to be even with the bottoms of the teeth 
where they ſtand, 


The teeth of theſe four wheels take alternately in- 


to the teeth of four racks, which hang by two chains 


over the pullies Q and L; and to the lower ends of 
theſe racks there are four iron rods fixed, which go 
down into the four forcing-pumps, 8, R, M, and N. 
And, as the wheels turn, the racks and pump-rods are 
alternately moved up and down. 

Thus ſuppoſe the wheel G has pulled down the rack 
J. and drawn up the rack K by the chain: as the lat 
tooth of G juſt leaves the uppermoſt tooth of 1; the 
it tooth of I is ready to take into the lowermoſt 
tooth of the rack K, and pull it down as far as the 
wb go; and then the rack I is pulled upward thro? 
tne whole ſpace of its teeth, and the wheel G is ready 
to take hold of it, and pull it down again, and fo 


_ F work the racks O and P. 
hl bes et wheels are fixed on the axle of the great 
18 n fluch a manner, with reſpe& to the poſitions 
ein teeth, that, whil they continue turning round, 
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E 5 up the other. lu the ſame manner, the wheels 


there is never one inſtant of time in which one or other Hydraulic 
of the pump · rods is not going down and forcing the _E"8'n<s. 
water. So that, in this engine, there is no occaſon 

for having a general air · veſſel to all the pumps, to pro- 

cure a conſtant flream of water flowing from the up- 

per end of the main pipe. | 

From each of theſe pumps, near the loweſt end, in, 
the water, there goes off a pipe, with a valve on its 
fartheſt end from the pump; and theſe ends of the 
pipes all enter one cloſe box, into which they de- ö 
iver the water: and into this box, the lower end of 
the main conduct - pipe is fixed. So that, as the wa- | 
ter is forced or puſhed into the box, it is alſo puſhed 
up the main pipe to the height that it is intended to | 
be raiſed. (24) 29 'l 

2. Where a ſtream or fall of water cannot be had, a pump- 

and gentlemen want to have water raiſed, and brought engine to 
to their houſes from a rivulet or ſpring ; this may be 82 by 
effected by a horſe-engine, working three forcing- * 
pumps which ſtand in a reſervoir filled by the ſpring 
or rivulet: the piſtons being moved up and down in the — 
amps by means of a triple crank ABC, which, as it Plate 
is turned round by the trundle G, raiſes and depreſſes 8 
the rods D, E, F. If the wheel has three times as * 
many cogs as the trundle has ſtaves or rounds, the 
trundle and cranks will make three revolutions for 1 
every one of the wheel: and as cach crank will fetch 1] 
a ſtroke in the time it goes round, the three cranks 
will make nine ſtrokes. for every turn of the great 
wheel. 

The cranks ſhould be made of caſt iron, becauſe 
that will not bend ; and they ſhould each make an 
angle of 120 with both of the others, as at a, ö, c; 
which is (as it were) a view of their radii in lookin 
endwiſe at the axis: and then there will be always one 
or other of them going downward, which will puſh the 
water forward with a continued ſtream into the main 

ipe. For, when þ is almoſt at its loweſt fituation, and 
is therefore juſt beginning to. loſe its action upon the 
piſton which it moves, c is beginning to move down- 
ward, which will by its piſton continue the pro- 
pelling force upon the water: and when c is come 
down to the poſition of &, @ will be in the pofition- 
of: c. 

The more perpendicularly the piſton- rods move up 4 
and down in the pumps, the freer and better will their 
ſtrokes be: but a little deviation from the perpendicu- 
lar will not be material. Therefore, when the pump- N 
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rods D, E, and F, go down into a deep well, they may F 
be moved directly by the cranks, as is done in a very { 
good horſe- engine of this ſort at the late Sir James þ 
Creed's at Greenwich, which forces up water about N 


64 feet from a well under ground, to a reſervoir on > 
the top of his houſe. But when the cranks are only 
at a ſmal} height above the pumps, the piltons mutt be ; 
moved by vibrating levers, as in the above engine at : 
Blenheim : and the longer the levers are, the nearer 
will the ſtrokes be to a perpendicular. : 
; 9 
Let us ſuppoſe, that in ſuch an engine as Sir James & calcula- 
Creed's, the great wheel is 12. feet diameter, the tion of the 
trundle 4 ſeet, and the radius or length of each crank duanttv of. 
. b R "37 water that 
9 inches, working a piſton in its pump. Let there be e be vai 
three pumps in all, aud the bore of each pump be four {eq by a 
inches diameter. Then, if the great wheel has three horte eu- 
times as many cogs as the trundle has Raves, the trun- Siüe. 
; dle 
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HYD ROS 


Hydraulic dle and cranks will go three times round for each re- 


Engincs, volution of the horſes and wheel, and the three cranks 
will make nine ftrokes of the pumps in that time, each 
ſtroke being 18 inches (or double the length of the 
crank) in a four-inch bore. Let the diameter of the 
horſe-walk be 18 feet, and the perpendicular height 
to which the water is raiſed above the ſurface of the 
well be 64 feet. | 

If the horſes go at the rate of two miles an hour 
(which is very moderate walking) they will turn the 
great wheel 187 times round in an hour. 

In each torn of the wheel the piſtons make nine 
ſtrokes in the pumps, which amount to 1683 in an 
hour. | 

Each ſtroke raiſes a column of water 18 inches long 
and four inches thick, in the pump- barrels ; which co- 
lumn, upon the deſcent of the piſton, is forced into 
the main pipe, whoſe perpendicular altitude above the 
ſurface of the well is 64 fret. 

Now, fince a column of water 18 inches long, and 
4 inches thick, contains 226.18 cubic inches, this 
number multiplied by 1683 (the ftrokes in an hour) 
gives 380661 for the number of cubic inches of water 
raiſed in an hour. 

A gallon, in wine-meaſure, contains 231 cubic 
inches, by which divide 380661, and it quotes 1468 
in round numbers, for the number of gallons raiſed in 
an hour; which, divided by 63, gives 265 hogſheads. 
If the horfes go faſter, the quantity raiſed will be ſo 
much the greater. | 

In this calculation it is ſuppoſed that no water is 
waſted by the engine. But as no forcing engine can be, 
ſuppoſed to loſe ſeſs than a fifth part of the calculated 
quantity of water, between the piſtons and barrels, and 
by the opening and ſhutting of the valves, the horſes 
ought to walk almoſt 23 miles per hour to fetch up 
this loſs. 

A column of water 4 inches thick and 64 feet high, 

weighs 349 pounds averdupois, or 424 pounds 
troy ; and this _ together with the friction of the 
engine, is the reſiſtance that muſt be overcome by the 
ſtrength of the horſes. 
The horſe-tackle ſhould be ſo contrived, that the 
horſes may rather puſh on than drag the levers after 
them. For, if they draw, in going round the walk) 
the outſide leather - ſtraps will rub againſt their ſides 
and hams; which will hinder them from drawing at 
right angles to the levers, and ſo make them pull at a 
diſadvantage. But if they puſh the levers before their 
breaſts, inttead of dragging them, they can always 
walk at right angles to theſe levers. 

It is noways material what the diameter of the 
main or conduct pipe be: for the whole reſiſtance of 
the water therein againſt the horſes will be according 
to the height to which it 18 raifed, and the diameter of 
that part of the pump in which the pifton works, as 
we have already obſerved. So that by the ſame pump, 
an equal quantity of water may be raiſed in (and con- 
ſequently made to run from) a pipe of a foot diameter, 
with the ſame eaſe as in a pipe of five or ſix inches: 
or rather with more eaſe, becauſe its velocity in a 
large pipe will be leſs than in a ſmall one, and there- 
fore its friction againſt the ſides of the pipe will be 
leſs alſo. 


And the force required to raiſe water depends not 


TA T3. CA 


upon the length of the pipe, but upon the 
cular height to which it is raiſed therein above the le. Eng 

vel of the ſpring, So that the ſame force, which 2 
would raiſe water to the height AB in the u 


Sect, v. 
perpendi. Hara. 


Gt, 


Fydraul' 
Engines 


L , ; , Flite 
pipe Ait#/mnopyy, willraife it to the ſame 87 CLIN, 
or level BIH in the oblique pipe AEFGH, Forthe by, 7, 


preſſure of the water at the end A of the latter, i; 
no more than its preſſure againſt the end A of the 
former. | | 

The weight or preſſure of water at the lower end 
of the pipe, is always as the fine of the anple to 
which the pipe 1s elevated above the level parallel to 
the horizon, For, although the water in the upripht 
pipe AB would require a Fits applied immediately to 
the lower end A equal to the weight of all the water 
in it, to ſupport the water, and a little more to drive 
it up and out of the pipe; yet, if that pipe be in- 
clined from its upright pofition to an angle of 80 de- 
grees (as in A 80) the birds required to . or to 
raiſe the ſame cylinder of water will then be as much 
leſs, as the fine 80 5 is leſs than the radius AB; or as 
the ſine of 80 degrees is leſs than the ſine of 90. And 
ſo, decreaſing as the ſine of the angle of elevation leſ- 
ſens, until it arrives at its level AC or place of reſt, 
where the force of the water is nothing at either end 
of the pipe. For, altho' the abſolute weight of the 
water is the ſame in all poſitions, yet its preſſure at the 
lower end decreaſes, as the fine of the angle of eleva- 
tion decreaſes; as will appear plainly by a farther con- 
ſideration of the figure. 

Let two pipes, AB and AC, of equal lengths and 
bores, join each other at A; and let the pipe AB 
be divided into 100 equal parts, as the ſcale 8 is; 
whoſe length is equal to the length of the pipe.— 
Upon this length, as a radius, deſeribe the quadrant 
BDC, and divide it into go equal parts or degrees. 

Let the pipe AC be elevated to 10 degrees upon 
the quadrant, and filled with water : then, part of the 
water that is in it will riſe in the pipe AB; and if it be 
kept full of water, it will raiſe the water in the pipe 
AB from A to ;; that is, to a level j 10 with the 
mouth of the pipe at 10: and the upright line 4 10, 
equal to A e, will be the fine of 10 degrees elevation; 
which being meaſured upon the ſcale 8, will be about 
17.4 of ſuch parts as the pipe contains 100 in length: 
and therefore, the force or preſſure of the water at A, 
in the pipe A 10, will be to the force or preſſure at A 
in the pipe AB, as 17.3 to 100. 

Let the ſame pipe be elevated to 20 degrees in the 
quadrant; and if it be kept full of water, part of that 
water will run into the pipe AB, and riſe therein to the 
7 A &k, which is equal to the length of the up- 
right line þ 20, or to the ſine of 20 degrees elevation; 
which, being meaſured upon the ſcale 8, will be 34-2 
of ſuch parts as the pipe contains 100 in lengtb- 
And therefore, the preſſure of the water at A, in the 
full pipe A 20, will be to its preſſure, if that pipe 
were raiſed to the perpendicular ſituation AB, as 34-2 
to 100, 

Elevate the pipe to the poſition A 30 on the qua- 
drant, and if it be ſupplied with water, the Wate, 
will riſe from it, into the pipe AB, to the height A! 
or to the ſame level with the mouth of the pipe at 30. 
The fine of this elevation, or of the angle of 30 0 
grees, is c 30; which is juſt equal to half the lange 


dect. V. 


aolic of the pipe, or to 50 of ſuch parts of the ſcale as the 
3 dan © the pipe contains 100. Therefore, the preſ- 


neee 


of the water at A, in a pi 
* ot 


Ap 


and A?: 


e elevated 30 degrees 
be equal to one half 


ing the pipe to 40, 50, 69, 70, 
and 80 degrees on the quadrant, the fines of theſe 
elevations will be 4 40, e 50, f'6o, g 70, and þ 80; 
which will be equal to the heights Am, An, As, 
and theſe heights meaſured upon 
the ſcale $ will be 64.3, 76.6, 86.6, 94.0, and 98.5; 
which expreſs the preſſures at A in all theſe eleva- 
tions, conlidering the preſſure in the upright pipe AB 


as 100. 

Sine of | Parts ne Parts Sine of | Parts 
sf 17 ||D 31 515 D. 61 | 17 
1 32 | 530 [ 62 | B83 
3] 52 33] 545 || 63 | 891 
4 70 34 | 559 64 | 899 
9 874] 35] $73 65 | 906 
6 194 || 36 | 588 [| 66 | 913 
7 | -122 }| 37 |] 602 67 | 920 
8139 [ 38] 616 || 68] 927 
91 1561} 39] 629 j| 69 934 
10. | 174 40 043 hs | 940 
$0.0 296 100-: 92:0 OR IT #* 1: 995 
12 | 208 ||] 42 | 66g 72 | 951 
13] 225 || 43 682 |] 73 | 956 
14 | 242 || 44 | 695 74 | 961 
15 259 ||. 45 } 707 75 | 966 
16] 2761} .46 | 719 || 76970 
17 | 292 / 49 | 732 || 77 | 994 
18 3099 || 48 | 743 [78 978 
19 328 -49 1759 If 79 | oh 
20 | 342 5% 766 80 955 
21 | 358 || $1] 777 81 | 988 
#2 | $75 52 | 788 82 | 990 
23 | 397 ||. $3 | 799 || 83] opz 
7 7 | Ts 859 . 4 955 
| 1.3.3 ] P 9 
26 438 56 929 5. 8 95 
Di 959 187 998 
28 469 . 58 84 * 884 9p9 
29 | 455 [ 59 | 857 || 89 | 1000 

eee. 60 $66 || go | 1000 


the lines 
But if yo 
vided on 


thoſe which 


remain at the left hand 


will be integral or whole parts. 


hus, if the r 
ve Equal to the 


in? 


0 1000 equal parts, and 
grees, the A. rp 


% theſe parts: 


'of this feparation 


adius of the quadrant (ſuppoſed to 
length of the pipe AC) be divided 
the elevation be 45 de- 
of that elevation will be e 


but if the radius be divided only into 


ual to 707 


a 


too equal parts, the ſame ſine will be only 70.7 or Hydraulic 
70 of theſe parts. For, as 1000 is to 707, ſo is Engines. 


100 to 70.7. 


Asli is of great importance to all engine - makers, 
to know what quantity and weight of water will be 
contained in an upright round pipe of a given diameter 
and height; ſo as, by knowing what weight is to be 
raiſed, they may proportion their engines to the force 
which they can afford to work them; we ſhall ſubjoin 
Tables ſhewing the number of cubic inches of water 
contained in an upright, pipe of a round bore, of any 
diameter from one inch to fix and a half, and of any 


height from one foot to two hundred : together with 
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the weight of the ſaid number of cubic inches, both 


in troy and avoirdupois ounces. The number of cu- 
bie inches divided by 231, will reduce the water to 
gallons in wine-meaſure ; and, divided by 282, will 
reduce it to the meaſure of ale-gallons. Alſo, the 
troy ounces divided by 12, will reduce the weight to 
troy pounds; and the avoirdupois ounces divided by 
16, will reduce the weight to avoirdupois pounds. 
And. here we muſt repeat it again, that the * 
or preſſure of the water acting againſt the power that 
works the engine, muſt always be eſtimated accord - 
ing to the perpendicular height to which it is to be 
raiſed, without any regard to the length of the con- 
duct- pipe, when it has an oblique 


meter of that part of the pump in which the piſton 
works. Thus, by the following Tables, the preſſure 
of the water, againſt an engine whoſe pump is of a 
45 inch bore, and the perpendicular height of the 
water in the conduct pipe is 80 feet, will be equal to 
8057,5 troy ounces, and to 8848.2 avoirdupois oun- 
des; whieh makes 671.4 troy pounds, and 553 avoir-- 
dupols. 10> 5 | | 


EXAMPLE. Required the number of cubic inches, 


and the weight of the water, in an upright pipe 278 feet - 


high, and 1+ inch diameter. 


Feet. Cubic inches. Troy oz.» Avoir. oz. 

200 4241.1 2238.2 2457.8 

70 1484.4 1783.3 860.2 

8 169.6 89.5 98.3 

Anſw. 278 5895.1 3111.0 3416.3 


Here the neareſt = decimal figure is only taken. 
into the. account z and the whole being reduced by 
diviſion, amounts to 254 wine-gallons in meaſure ; 


to 2595 pounds troy, and to 2135 pounds avoirdu- 


POIs, ' | th 
Theſe tables were at firſt calculated to fix decimal 
places for the ſake of exaRneſs : but in tranſcribin 


them there are no more than two decimal figures taken 
into the account, and ſometimes but one; becauſe 


there is no neceſſity for computing to hundredth-parts 
of an inch or of an ounce in practice. 


HYDRO- 


olition, and as if 
the djameter of that Pipe were ju 2 to the dia- 
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Hydroſtatic ; 
Tables. HYDROSTATICAL TABLES. 
Inch diameter. | 2 Inches diameter. 7 
7 | Solidity | Weight In avoir- 3 | Solidity | Weight In avoir- 
1 in cubic in troy dupois — in cubic in troy dupois 
08. inches. Ounces. Ounces, 08. inches. Ounces. ounces. 
I 9.42 4-97 5.46 I 37-70 19.89 21.85 
2 18.85 9-95 | 10.92 2 75-49 | 39-79 | 43-69 
3 28.27 14-92 16.38 3 113.10 59.68 65.54 
4 37-70 19.89 21.85 4 150.80 79.58 87.39 
5 47.12 24.87 27.31 5 188.50 99.47 109.24 
6 56.55 29.84 32.77 6 | 226.19 | 119.37 | 131.08 
7 65.97 34.82 38.23 7 263.89 | 139.26 | 152.93 
8 75-49 | 39-79 | 43-69 8 301.59 159.16 | 174.78 
9 84.82 |. 44-70 | 49.16 9 339-29 | 179.06 | 196.63 | 
{ 10 94-25 | 49-74 | 54-62 10 | 376.99 | 198.95 | 218.47 
20 | 188.49 | 99.49 |. 109.24 20 | 753-98 | 397-90 | 436.95 
30 282.74 | 149.21 163.86 30 | 1130.97 | 596.85 | 665.42 
40 376.99 | 198.95 | 218.47 40 | 1507-97 | 795-80 [873.90 
50 471.24 | 248.69 | 273.09 | 50 | 1884.96 | 994-75 | 1092.37 
60 565.49 | 298.43 | 327-71 | 60 | 2261.95 | 1193.70 1310.85 
70 659-73 | 348.17 | 382.33 70 | 2638.94 | 1392.65 | 1529.32 
8 | 753-98 | 397-90 | 436-95 8 | 3015-93 | 1591.60 | 1747.80 
90 343-23 | 447-04 | 491.57 go | 3392-92 | 1790.56 | 1966.27 
| 100 942.48 | 497-35 | 546.19 . 100 | 3769.91 | 1989.51 | 2184.75 
1.200_| 1884-90 1.9947" | 1092.38 | 200 | 7539-82 | 3979-00 | 4369-50 
14 Inch diameter. | 25 Inches diameter. 
|- 7 | Solidity | Weight | In avoir-.|- -' 7 | Solidity | Weight | In avoir- | 
= | in cubic | in roy I dupoiſe in cubic | in troy | dupois 
o& | in , es, | ounces [ounces. d | inches. | ounces. | ounces. 
5 ch = 
I 21.21 11.19 12.29 I 58.90 31,08 34.14 
2 42.41 22.38 24.58 2 | 117.81 |. 62,17 68.27 
3 63.62 33.571 36.87 3 | 176.71 93,26 | 102.41 
4 84.82 | 44:76 | 49.16 4 | 235-62]. 124-34 | 136.55 
5 | 106.03] 55-95 | 61-45 5 | 294-52 | 155-43 | 170.68 | 
6 127.23 67.15 73.73 6 353-43 | 186,52 204.82 
7 147-44 | 78.34 86.02 7412.33] 217-60] 238.96 
N 8 169.65 89.53 98.31 8 - 471-24 | 248.69 | 273-09 
| 9 190.85 100.72 110.60 I 1 91 5300.14 279.77] 307.23 
| wo | 212.06 | 111.91 | 122.89 I 10 389.05] 310.86] 341-37 | 
; 1 e N 81. | unn nee 
20 424.12 | 223.82 | 245.78 | I 20 | 1178.10 |: 624.72 | 682.73 
181 636.17 | 335-73 | 368.68 | 30 | 1767.15 | 932-58 | 1024-10 
. 40 | 848123 | 447.64 | 491-57 40 | 2356.20 | 1243-44 | 1365-47 
50 | 1060.29 559.55 | 614-46 '| 50 2545-25 | 1554.30 | 1706.53 
60 | 1272.35 | 671.46 | 737.35 560 3534-29 | 1865.16 | 2049-20 
| 70 | 1484.40 | 783.37 | 860.24 70 4123.34] 2176.02 [2389.57 
80 | 1696.46 | 895.28 | 983.14 | 80 4712.39 | 2486.88 | 2730-94 
go | 1908.52 | 1007.19 | 1106.03 $90 | 5301-44 | 2797.74 3072.30 
ioo | 2120.58 | 1119.09 | 1228.92 100 | 5890.49 | 3108.60 | 2413-67 | 
| 200 | 4241.15 | 2228.18 | 2457.84 | 200 1780.98 | 6217.20 | 4827-34 | 
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4 Inches diameter. 


— 


| 


21 wy 


| Solidity | Weight 2 
in cubic | in troy | 
inches. ounces. 

7 
1 $48] 446 
2 169.6 89.53 
3 254-5 | 134-29 | 
4] 2393 | 2179-06 
5 424.1 | 223.52 
6 go8.g | 268.58 
7 593-7 | , 313:35 
8 698.6 | 358.11 
9 763.4 402.87 
10 848.2 447.64 
20 | 1696.5 | 895.28 | 
30 | 2244.7 | 1342-92 
40 3392-9 | 1790-56 
50 | | 4241-1 | 2238.19 
6o | 5089.4 | 2685.83 
70 | 5937-6 | 3133-47 
80 | 6785.8 | 3581.11 
go | 7634-1 | 4028.75 
100 | 8482.3 
200 | 16964.6 


In avoir- | 


d upos 
ounces. 


> 


49.16 
98.31 
147-47 
196.63 
245.78 
29494 
344-10 
393-25 
442.41 
491-57 
n r 
983.14 
1474-70 
1966.27 
2457-84 
2949-41 


3440.98 
3932.55 
4424-12 


| 4476-39 | 4915.68 


a pms * 


8952.78 9831.36 


oY 


32 Inches diameter. 


3 Solidity | Weight | In avoir- 
> | in cubic | in troy | dupois 
8. inches, | ounces. | ounces. 
I I15.4 60.9 66.9 
2 230.9 121.8 133.8 
3 346.4 182.8 200.7 
4 461.8 243.7 267.6 
5} 577.3] 304.6 3345 
6 692.7 365.6 401.4 
7 808.2 426.5 468.4 
88 923.6] 487,4] 535-3 
9 | 1049.1 548.3 | 602.2 
oO | 1154.5 609.3 | 669.1 
2309.1 1218.6 | 1338.2 
3463.6 | 1827.9 | 2007.2 
4618.1 | 2437.1 | 2676.3 
5772-7 | 3046-4 | 3345-4 
6927.2 | 3655.7 | 4014.5 
8oBt.7 | 4265.0 | 4683.6 
9230.3 | 4874-3 | 5352-6 
10390.8 | 5483.6 | 6021.7 
11545-4 | 6092.9 | 6690.8 
23090. 12185.713381.5 


n ls 4 as. hn. i 
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Hydroſtatic 


4 inches diameter. 


— 9 


HypRo» 


I Solidity | Weight | In avoir- 
= | in cubic | in troy | dupois 
08. inches. | inches. | ounces. 
I 150.8 79.6 87.4 
2 301.6 159.2 174.8 
3 452.4 238.7 262.2 
4 603.2 318.3 349.6 
5 7540 | 3979] 4369 
6904.8] 477-5 524-3 
7 | 1055.6 557.1 611.7 
8 | 1206.4 636.6 699.1 
9 | 1357.2 716.2 786.5 
to | 150Bo| 795.8 | 873.9 
20 | 3115-9 | 1591.6] 1747.8 
30 | 4523-9 | 2387.4 | 2621.7 
40 | 6631.9 | 3183.2 | 3495.6 
50 | 75398 | 39970 | 4369.5 
60 | 9047.8 | 47748 | 5243-4 
70'| 10555.8 | 5570.6 | 6117.3 
80 | 12063.7 | 6366.4 | 6991.2 
90 | 13571.7 | 7162.2 7865.1 
100 | 15079.7 | 7958.0 | 8739.0 
| 200 | 30159.3 | I5916.0 [17478. o 
_ 4% Inches diameter. 
| 3 Solidity | Weight | In avoir- 
> | in cubic | in troy. | dupois 
. inches,” | onnces. | ounces. 
I 190.8 100.7 110.6 
2 381.7 201.4 221.2 
3 572.6 302. 2 331.8 
4 | 763.4 402.9 442.4 
5 954.3 503.6 | 453-0 
6 | 1145.1 604.3 663.6 
11 1337˙2 705-0 174-2 
8 | 1526.8 805.7 | 884.8 
9 | 1717-7 | gobs | 995-4 
io | 1908.5 | 1007.2 1106.0 
20 | 3817.0 2014-4 2212.1 
30 | 5725.6 | 3021.6 | 3818.1 
40 | 7634.1 | 4028.7 | 44241 
50 | 9542.6 | 5035-9 | 5530-1 , 
60 | t1451.1 | 6043.1 | 6636.2 
70 | 13359-6 | 7050.3 | 7742-2 
80 | 15268.2 | 8057.5 | 8848.2 
go | 17176.7 | 9064.7 | 9954-3 
100 | Igo85.2 | 10071.9 | I11060.3 
200 | 38170.4 | 20143.8 | 22120.6 | 
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7390 
Hydroſtatic 
2 HYDROSTICAL TABLES. 
5 Inches diameter. 6 Tnches diameter. 
_ 2 . . . | — 11222 ky . 1 WF qe | 
& | Solidity | Weight | In avoir- 2 Solidity | Weight | In avoir. | 
> | in cubic | in troy | dupois > | in cubic | in. troy | dupois | 
oQ, | inches. | inches, ounees. 08. inches. | ountes. | ounces, 
1235.6 124.3 136.5 1339-3] 179.0,| 196.6 
2 471.2 248.7 273-1 2 678.6 | 358.1 393.3 
fl 706.8 373-0 409.6 31 1014.9 537-2 389.9 
4| 9425 | 497-4| $5402 4 | ,2357-2 | 716.2 786.5 
5 1478.1 621.7 682.7 5 | , 1090.5 895.3 983.1 
it 6 | 1413.7 746.1 819.3 6] 2035.7 | 1074-3 | 1179.8 
J 21 1649.3] 879.4] 955.8 7.1 2375.0 1253-4 | 1376.4 
. 8 1884.9 994.8 1092.4 ; 8 2714.3 1432.4 1573.0 
4 9 | 2120.6 | 1119.1 1228.9 9. 3053.6 | 1611.5 | 1769.6 
| Io | 2356.2 1243-4 | 1365.5 | 10 3392.9 | 1790.6 1966.3 
20 | 4712-4 | 24869 2730.9 | 20 | 6785.8 | 3581.1 5 3932.5 
| 30 | 7008.6 | 3730.3 4096.4 30 | 10178.8. | 5371.7 | 5898.8 
f 49 | 94248 | 4973-8 | 5461.9 40 | 13571.7 | 7162.2 | 7865.1 
50 | 11780.0 | 6217.2 | . 6827.3 | 50.| 16964.6 | 8952.81 9831.4 
60 -| 14137.-2 | 7460.6 | 8192.6 | 60 | 203575 | 10743-3 117976 
70 16493.4 | 8704-1} 9558.3 70 | 23750-5, [125339 [3763.9 
80 | 18849.6 9947.5 | 10923-7 | 80 271434 9195 15730.2 
90 21205. 8 | 11191.0 | 12289. 2 go | 30536.3 | 16115.0 17696. 5 
[00 | 23502.0 | 12434-4 | 136547 100 | 3392.92. | 17905. 6 | 19662.7 
200 | 47124.Q | 24868.8 | 273093 200 | 67858.4 | 35811.2 | 39325.4 
5+ Inches diameter. | 6 Inches diameter. 
— . | — 
7 Solidity | Weight | In avoir- | | bY | Solidity | Weight | In avoir- 
> | in cubic | in troy | dupois > | in cubic | in troy | dupois 
| 8. | inches. | ounces. | ounces. S. | inches, | ounces. | ounces. 
=> | | = | I 
I 285.1 150. 5 | 164.3 | £1 $98.2] ist 230.7 
a| 570.2| 300.9 328.5 2 | 7974] 420-3] 46514 
3 855-3] 451-4 492.8 | 3] 1195.6 630.4 | 692.1 
4 | 1140.4 | 5601.8 657.1 n 8 | 840.6 922.8 
51 1425-5 752.3] 821.3 5 1991.9 | 1050-8 | 1153.6 
6 1710.6 902.7 985.6 Roe | 2390.1 | 1260.9 | 1384-3 
nw 1995.7 1053-2 | 1149-9 7 | 2788.3 | 1471.1 | 1615.0 
8 | 2280.8 | 1203.6 1314.2 Wake | | 3186.5 | 1681.2 | 1845-7 
9 | 2565.9 | 1354-1 1478.4 9 | 3584.7 | 1891.3 | 2076-4 
| 10 | 2851.0 | 1504.6 | 1642.7 io | 3982.9 | 2101.5 | 2307-1 
20 | 5702.0 | 3009.1 3285.4 | 20 | 7965.8 | 4202.9 | 4614-3 
| 30 | 8553.0 4513.7 | 4928.1 30 | 11948.8 | 6304-4 | 0921-4 
40 | 11404.0 | 6018.2] 6570.8 | 40 | 15931.7 | 8405.9 | 9228.6 
| $o | 14255.0 | 7522.8 8213.5 50 | 19914.6 | 10507.4 | 11535+7 
60 | 17106.0 | 9027.4 | 9856.2 | 60 | 23897.6 | 12608.9 | 138429 
70 | 19957.0 | 10531.9 | 11498.9 70 | 27880.5 | 14710.4 16150. 0 
80 | 22808.0 | 12036.5 | 13141.6 | 80 | 31863.4 | 16$11.8 | 18457+2 
90 | 25659.0 | 13541.1 | 14784.3 90 | 35846.3 18913.3 | 20704-3 
100 | 20510.0 [150 5.6 | 16426.9. 100 39829.3 | 21014.8 | 2397155 
100 | 57020.09 | 30091.2 32853.9 | 200 | 79658.6 | 42029.6 46143-0 | 
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V. H r d R O 8 
Under the article . the reader will 
fnd a particular account of that uſeful invention, with a 


— corre(t deſcription and plate of it in its improved ſtate, 


Tyr multiplying machine has no dependence on the 
action of the atmoſphere ; but, by the weight of wa- 
only, and without pump-work of any kind, raiſes 


as. water ſufficient to ſerve a gentleman's feat, with an 
11 * 


tet by 2 


overplus for fountains, fiſh-ponds, &c. 


novp!lying AB are two copper pans or buckets of unequal 


0, 


"y 


Peri 
Il, 


ec. 
Plaic CLY 


Over 
Jer and above, 
lice, 


| weight and ſize, ſuſpended to chains, which alternately 

wind off and on the multiplying-wheel YZ ; whereof 

the wheel Y is ſmaller ia diameter, and Z larger, in 

proportian to the different lifts each is deſigned to 
zrform.. | | 

When the buckets are empty, they are ſtopped le- 
vel with the ſpring at X, whence they are both filled 
with water in the ſame time. 

The greater of the two A, being the heavier when 
full, preponderates and deſcends ten feet, perhaps from 
CtoD; and the leſſer, B, depending on the fame 
axis, is thereby weighed' up or raiſed from E to F, 
ſuppoſe thirty feet. . 

Here, by particular little contrivances, opening the 
valves placed at bottom of each of theſe buckets, they 
both diſcharge their water in the ſame time, through 
apertures proportionableto their capacities ; the ſmall- 
er into the eiſtern W, whence it is conveyed for ſer- 
vice by the pipe T, and the larger at P, to run waſte 
by the drain below at H. The bucket B being emp- 
ty, is ſo adjuſted as then to overweigh ; and deſcendin 
ſteadily as it roſe betwixt the guiding rods VV, brings 
or weighs up A to its former level at X, where both 
being again repleniſhed from the ſpring, they thence 
proceed as before. And thus will they continue con- 
ſtantly moving (merely by their circumſtantial differ- 
ence of water-weight, and without any other aſſiſtance 
than that, of ſometimes giving the iron-work a little 
oil) ſo long as the materials ſhall laſt, or the ſpring 
ſupply water. 4 Fas | 

The ſteadineſs of the motion is in part regulated by 
a worm turning a jack-fly, and a little fimple wheel- 
work at LM; which communicating with the multi- 
plying wheel axle at M, is thereby moved forward or 
backward as the buckets either riſe or deſcend. But 
what principally keeps the whole movement ſteady, is 
the equilibrium preſerved in the whole operation by a 
certain weight of lead, at the end of a lever of fit 
length, and fixed on one of the ſpindles of the wheel- 
work, the numbers whereof are ſo calculated as, du- 
rg the whole performance up and down, to let it 
woe no more than one-fourth of a circle, from G to 
K; by which contrivance, as more or leſs of the 
_ ſuſpending the buckets come to be wound off 
3 wheels X and Z, this weight gradu- 

falls in as a counter-balance, and ſo continues the 
motion equable and eaſy in all its parts. 
bones waſted by this machine is not above the 
ara ' th part of what a water-wheel will expend, to 
font equal quantity, But where a fall, propor- 
= e to the intended riſe of water, cannot be had, 

convenient ſewer to carry off the waſte water 
this device cannot be well put in prac- 


Warrg ma 


mois e Y alſo be raiſed by means of a fiream AB 


eel CDE, according to the order of the 


TT A I 4: T BÞ 


letters, with buckets a, a, a, a, &c. hung upon the Hydraulic 
wheel by ſtrong pins 5, b, b, b, &c. fixed in the fide Engines. 


of the rim: but the wheel muſt be made as high as 
the water is intended to be raiſed above the level of 


that part of the ſtream in which the wheel is placed. 


As the wheel] turns, the buckets on the right hand go 
down into the water, and are thereby fled, and go up 
full on the left hand, until they come to the top at K, 
whree they flrike againſt the end » of the fixed trough 
M, and are thereby overſet, and empty the water into 
the trough ; from which it may be conveyed in pipes 
to the place which it is deſigned for: and as each 
bucket gets over the trough, it falls into a perpendi- 
cular poſition again, and goes down empty, until it 
comes to the water at A, where it is filled as before. 
On each bucket is a ſpring , which, going over the 
top or crown of the bar , (fixed to the trough M), 
raiſes the bottom of the bucket above the level of its 
mouth, and ſo cauſes it to empty all its water into the 
trough. 

Sometimes this wheel is made to raiſe water no 
higher than its axis; and then, inſtead of buckets 
hung upon it, its ſpokes, C, d, e, f, g, b, are made 
of a bent form, and hollow within; theſe hollows 
opening into the holes C, D, E, F, in the outſide of 
the wheel, and alſo into thoſe at O in the box N up- 
on the axis. So that as the holes CD, &c. dip into 
the water, it runs into them; and as the wheel turns, 
the water riſes in the hollow ſpokes cd, &c. and runs 
ont in a ſtream P from the holes at O, and falls into 
the trough Q, from whence it is conveyed by pipes. 
And this is a very eaſy way of raifing water, becauſe 
the engine requires neither men nor horſes to turn it. 


Exons for extinguiſhing fire are either forcing or mh 
lifting-pumps ; and being made to raiſe water with engines. 


great velocity, their execution in great meaſure de- 
pends upon the length of their levers, and the force 
wherewith they are wrought. 


For example, AB is the common ſquirting fire- Plate CLV. 
engine. D C is the frame of a lifting-pump, fig. 15. 


wrought by the levers E and F aQting always _ 
ther, During the ſtroke, the quantity of water raiſed 
by the piſton N ſpouts with force through the pipe G, 
made capable of any degree of elevation by means of 
the yielding leather-pipe H, or by a ball and ſocket, 
capable of turning every way, ſcrewed: on the top of 
the pump. Between the ſtrokes on this machine the 
ſtream is diſcontinued, The engine is ſupplied by wa- 
ter poured in with buckets above; the dirt and filth 
whereof are kept from choaking the pump-work by 
help of the ſtrainer IK. 

A conſiderable improvement has ſince been made to 
theſe machines in order to keep them diſcharging a 
continual ſtream. In doing whereof it is not to be 
underſtood that they really throw gut more water than 
do the ſquirting ones of the ſame ſize and dimenſions 
with themſelves ; but that the velocity of the water, 
and of courſe the friction of all the parts, being leſs 
violent, the ſtream is more even and manageable, and 
may be directed hither or thither with greater eaſe 
and certainty than if it came forth only by fits and 
ftarts : 'The machine, thus improved, is therefore ge- 
nerally better adapted to the purpoſe intended than 
the former, eſpecially in the beginning of theſe cala- 
mitous accidents. | 
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The ſtream is made continual from the ſpring of air 
confined in a ſtrong metal veſſel CC, in the fire-engine 
AB, fixed between the two forcing-pumps D and E, 
wrought with a common double lever FG moving on 
the centre H. The piſtons in D and E both ſuck and 
force alternately, and are here repreſented in their dif- 
ferent actions; as are alſo the reſpective valves at IK 
and LM, | | 

The water to ſupply this engine, if there be no op- 
portunity of putting the end of a ſucking-pipe, oc- 
caſionally to be ſcrewed on, into a moat or canal, 
which would ſpare mnch hurry and labour in caſe of 
fire, is alſo poured into the veſſel AB; and being 
trained through the wire-grate N, is, by the preſſure 
of the atmoſphere, raiſed throngh the valves K and 
M into the barrels of D or E, when either of their 
forcers aſcend ; whence again it will be powerfully 
puſhed when they deſcend into the air-veſſe] CC, thro? 
the valves I and L by turns: by the force whereof 
the common air between the water and the top of the 
air-veſſe] O will from time to time be forcibly crowd- 
ed into leſs room, and much compreſſed ; and the air 
being a body naturally endowed with a ſtrong and 
lively ſpring, and always endeavouring to dilate itſelf 
every way alike in ſuch a circumſtance, bears ſtrongly 
both againſt the ſides of the veſſel wherein it is confi- 
ned, and the ſurface of the water thus injected ; and 
ſo makes a conſtant regular ſtream to riſe through the 
metal pipe Pinto the leather one Q, ſcrewed thereon ; 
which being flexible, may be led about into rooms 
and entries, as the caſe may require. 

Should the air contained in this veſſel be compreſſed 
into balf the ſpace it took up in its natural ſtate, the 
ſpring thereof will be much about doubled ; and as 
before it equalled and was able to ſuſtain the preſſure 
of a ſingle atmoſphere, it having now a double force, 
by the power of that ſpring alone will throw water 
into air, of the common degree of denſity, about 
thirty feet high. And ſhould this compreſſure be till 
augmented, and the quantity, of air which at firſt fill- 


ed the whole veſſel be reduced into one-third of that 


ſpace, its ſpring will be then able to reſiſt, aud conſe- 
quently to raiſe the weight of a treble atmoſphere ; 
in which caſe, it will throw up a jet of water ſixty feet 
high. And ſhould ſo much water again be forced in- 
to the veſſel as to fill three parts of the capacity, it 


'will be able to throw it up about ninety feet high : 


and wherever the ſervice ſhall require a {till greater 
riſe of water, more water muſt be thruſt into this veſ- 
ſel; and the air therein being thus driven by main 
force into a ſtill narrower compaſs, at each exploſion, 
the gradual reſtitution thereof to its firſt dimenſions is 
what regularly carries on the ſtream between the 
ſtrokes, and renders it continual during the operation 
of the machine. 

This experiment, in little, may be either made on 
the lifting or forcing pump, the noſels of which may 
be left large, on purpoſe for the reception of the ſmall 
pipe F, reaching nearly to the valve at E, and occa- 
fionally to be ſcrewed in. Between this pipe and the 
fides and top of the noſel H, a quantity of air will 
neceſſarily be lodged, which, when the forcer aQs, 
will be compreſſed at every ſtroke by the riſe of the 
water; more whereof will be puſhed through E than 
can immediately get away through the-pipe F, which 


F and G, to return the balance, and prevent its ac 
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is to be always leſs in diameter than the/openiog of in, 
the valve at E. The degree of which condenſation Ages 
and that of the reſtitution to its natural ſlate of f lag — 
ſity, may be obſerved through the glaſs- machines to 
ſatis faction. . Tabs 

ARrCHIMEDES's SCREW is a fort of ſpiral pump, and Th, * 
receives its name from its inventor. It conſiſts of a long of Arch 
cylinder AB with a hollow pipe CD round it; and is "des, 
placed in an oblique poſition, with the lower end in the lteCLI 
water, the other end being joined to the lower end of * 
the winch IK, ſupported by the upright piece IR. 

When this ſcrew is immerſed in the water, it imme- 
diately riſes in the pipe by the orifice C to a level with 
the ſurface of the water EF; and if the point in the ſpi- 
ral, which in the beginning of the motion is coincident 
with the ſurface of the water, happen not to be on the 
lower fide of the cylinder, the water, -upon the motion 
of the ſcrew, will move on in the ſpiral till it come to 
the point on the other ſide that is coincident with the 
water. When it arrives at that point, which we will 
ſuppoſe to be O, it cannot afterwards poſſeſs any other 
part of the ſpiral than that on the loweſt part of the 
cylinder : for it cannot move from O toward, H or G, 
becauſe they are higher. above the borizon; and as 
this will be conſtantly the caſe after the water in the 
ſpiral has attained the point O, it is plain it muſt al- 
ways be on the under fide of the cylinder. 

But becauſe the cylinder is in conſtant motion, every 
part of the ſpiral ſcrew, from O to D, will by de- 
grees ſucceed to the under part of the cylinder. The 
water therefore muſt ſucceed to eyery part of it, from 
O to D, as it comes on the lower fide; that is, it muſt 
aſcend on the lower part of the cylinder through all 
the length of the pipe, till it come to the orifice at 
D, where it muſt run out, having nothing further to 
ſupport it. x e Bandy 4 

THERE is a ſimple and eaſy method of working two The 
pumps at once, by means of the balance AB, having bal 
a large iron ball at each end, and placed in equilibrium WN 
on the two ſpindles C, as repreſented in the 6th fi. 88, 
gure. On the right and left are two boards I, nailed 
to two croſs pieces, faſtened to the axis of the ma- 
chine. On theſe boards the perſon who is to work 
the pump ſtands, and ſupports himſelf by a croſs piece 
nailed to the two poſts ED, fig. 5. At the diſtance 
of ten inches on each fide the axis, are faſtened the 
Dee lobes 

The man, by leaning alternately on his right and 
left foot, puts the balance in motion, by which thc 
pumps OP are worked, and the water thrown into the 
pipe H, and carried to a height proportional to the 
diameter of the valves, and the force of the balance. 
There muſt be placed on each fide an iron ſpring, as 


uiring too great velocity. 5. 
» Tus Be AB, is ordinarily mace from Theo 
twelve to twenty-four feet, long; and conſiſts fr — 
collateral ſquare barrels, and a chain of piſtons o be be: 
ſame ſorm, ſixed at proper diſtances thereon. ' 
chain is moved in webs round a coarſe kind of wheel. 
work at either end of the machine, the teeth whereo 
are ſo made as to receive one half of the flat 1 ** 
and let them fold in; and they take hold of 25 8 f 
as they riſe in one of the barrels, and return 4 
other. The machine is wrought. either by the tur 5 
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f handle or two, according to the labour requi- 
| — 2 on the height 4 which the water is to 
vents, be raiſed. A whole row of the piſtons (which go 
free of the ſides of the barrel by perhaps a quarter of 
u inch) are always lifting when the pump is at work; 
et do they, by the general puſh in the ordinary way 
of working, as it is pretty briſk, eommonly bring up 
a full bore of water in che pump. This machine is 
g coutrlved, that, by the continual folding in of the 

iſtons, ſtones, dirt, and whatever happens to come 
in the way, may alſo be cleared ; and therefore it is 

enerally made uſe of to drain ponds, to empty ſew- 
ers, and remove foul waters, in which no other pump 
could work. TH 8 
{48 Tus laſt machine to be deſcribed conſiſts of five 
wic pieces of board, forming a ſort of ſcoop, as B. The 
op handle C is ſuſpended by a rope faſtened to three 
oa poles, placed in a triangle, and tied together at A. 
4 The working of this machine conſiſts entirely in 
balancing the ſcoop that contains the water, and di- 
recting it in ſuch manner that the water may be thrown 
in any given direction. It is evident that the opera- 
tion of this machine is ſo very eaſy, that it may ra- 
ther be conſidered as an agreeable and ſalutary recre- 
ation than hard labour. | 
With this machine a man of moderate ſtrength, by 
two troukes in four ſeconds, can draw half a cubic foot 
of water, that is, more than four hundred cubic feet 
in an Loan Ns | 
This machine is Frequently uſed by the Tuurh s 
emptying the water from their dikes, 
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the ſy- 1, SEVERAL amufing appearances may be produced 
. by diſguiſing or diverfifying a ſyphon. It may, for 
BN example, be diſguiſed in a cup, from which no liquor 
ge. will flow till the fluid is raiſedtherein to a certain height; 
but when the eflux is once begun, it will continue till 
cn, the veſſel is emptied. Thus, fig. 11. is a cup, in the 
centre whereof is fixed a glaſs pipe A, continued 
through the bottom at B, over which is put another 
glaſs tube, made air-tight at top by means of the cork 
at C; but left ſo open at foot, by holes made at D, 
that the water may freely riſe between the tubes as 
the cup is filled. Till the fluid in the cup ſhall have 
gained the top of the igmoſt pipe at A, no motion 
will appear: The air however from between the two 
pipes being in the mean time extruded, by the riſe of 
the denſer fluid, and paſſing down the inner tube, will 
get away at bottom; and the water, as ſoon as the top 
of the incloſed tube ſhall be covered thereby, will very 
ſoon follow, and continue to riſe in this machine, as in 
the ſyphon, till the whole is run off, 
This is called by ſome, a Tantalus*s cup; and, to 
humour the thought, a hollow figure is ſometimes put 
over the inner tube, of ſuck a length, that- when the 
fluid is got nearly up to the lips of the man, the ſy- 
phon may begin to àct and empty the cup. 
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This is in effect no other than if the two legs of the 
. rw were both within the veſſel, as in fig. 12. into 
— hy ich the water poured will riſe in the ſhorter leg of 
CP R b Nn by its natural preſſure upwards, to its 
wy evel; and when it ſhall have gained the bend of 
e lyphon, it will come away by the longer leg, as 


Aready deſcribed. An apple, zn orange, or any other 
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ſolid, may be put into the veſſel, to raiſe the water, Entertain- 
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when it is near the bend, to ſet it a- running, by way ments 


of amuſement. - a 
Again, let the handle of the cup, fig. 8. be hollow; Plate CLLV 
let the tube CD, ſcrewed therein, communicate freely 
with the water poured into the cup, that it may riſe 
equally in both, Being once above the level ED, it 
will overflow, and, deſcending through the cavity DB, 
will empty the cup of its liquor. 39 
2. The device called the fountain at command, acts The _ 
upon the ſame principle with the ſyphon in the —_—— 
Let two veſſels A and B be joined together by the Plate CLIIt 
pipe C, which * into them both. Let A be opened bg: 1 
E B cloſe both at top and bottom, (ſave only a 
all hole at 5 to let the air get out of the veſſel B,) 
and A be of ſuch a fize as to hold about fx times as 
much water as B. Let a ſyphon DEF be ſoldered to 
the veſſel D, ſo that the part DEe may be within the 
veſſel, and F without it; the end D almoſt touching 
the bottom of the veſſel, and the end F below the =o 
of D: the veſſel B hanging to A by the pipe C (ſol- 
dered into both), and the whole ſupported by the pil- 
lars G and H upon the ſtand I. The bore of the 
pipe muſt be conſiderably leſs than the bore of the 
phon. | 
The whole being thus conſtructed, let the veſſel A 
be filled with water, which will run through the pipe 
C, and fill the veſſel B. When J is filled above the 


top of the ſyphon at E, the water will run through ste 


Syponry «gd diſcharged at F Dae as the bore of 
the ſyphoa is larger than the bore of the pipe, the ſy- 
phon will run faſter than the pipe, and will — empty 
the veſſel B; upon which the water will ceaſe from 
running through the ſyphon at F, until the pipe C re- 
fills the veſſel B, and then it will begin to run as be- 
fore. And thus the ſyphon will continue to run and 
ſtop alternately, until all the water in the veſſel A has 
run through the pipe C.—So that, after a few trials, 
one may cafily gveſs about what time the ſyphon will 
ſtop, and when it will begin to run; and then, to 
amuſe others, he may call out * flop,” or * run,” ac- 
cordingly.. 

3. This fig. repreſents a very pretty portable fountain, portable 
which, being charged with water, and inverted, will fountain 
play a jet nearly as high as the reſervoir, till the fluid and clep- 
is exhauſted; and. then turned up on the other end, the =. 
ſame thing will happen, anda real clepſydra, or water- * * 8 
clock, be thereby formed. 

This device conſiſts of two hollow veſſels, A and B. 
communicating with each other only by the recurved 
tubes C and D; at the ends of which, E and F, are 
placed ſmall adjutages to direct the jet. G and H are 
two open tubes, ſoldered into the bottom of the baſons 
belonging to A and B, through which the water flows 
in, and fills thoſe veſſels: to a certain height, that is, 
according to their length. They by their diſpoſition 
alſo prevent the return of the water the ſame. way, 
when the machine is turned upſide down. . 

4. Provide a cylindric veſſel of glaſs or china, ABCD, 2 
about a foot high, and four inches diameter. Make ſcope, or 
a hole in its bottom, in which glue a ſmall glaſs-tube water- 

E, of about one- third of an inch diameter, and whoſe vg 

end has been partly cloſed in the flame of a lamp, fo 1 
that it will not ſuffer the water to paſs out but by © 
drops, and that very ſlowly. Cover the top of the 155 

c 
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Entertain- ſe] with a circle of wood F, in the centre of which 
ig experi- make a round hole about half an inch diameter. 

— Have a glaſs-tube GH, a foot high, and a quarter 
of an inch.diameter; and at one end let it have a ſmall 
glaſs globe I, to which you may hang a weight L, by 
which it is kept in equilibrio, on or near the ſurface 
of the water; or you may pour a ſmall quantity of 
mercury into the tube, for the fame purpoſe. Fill the 
veſſel with water; put the tube in it, and over it place 
the cover F, throngh the hole of which the tube 
muſt paſs freely up and down. Now, as the water 
drops gradually out of the veſſel, the tube will con- 
tinue to deſcend till it come to the bottom. | 

Therefore, paſte on the tube a graduated paper, and 
put it in the veſſel when nearly full of water. Hang 
a watch by it, ſet to a certain hour; and as the tube 
deſcends, mark the hours, with the half and quarter 
hours. Tf the veſſel be ſufficiently large, with regard 
to the hole at the bottom, it will go for 12 hours, a 
day, or as much longer as you pleaſe, and requires no 
other trouble than that of pouring in water'to a cer- 
tain height. Care muſt be had, however, that the 
water be clean; for if there be any ſediment, it will 
in time ſtop the ſmall hole at bottom, or at leaſt render 
the motion of the water irregular. 

The veſſel may be of tin, but the pipe at bottom 
ſhould be glaſs, that its ſmall aperture may not alter by 
uſe. It is to be obſerved, that the tube of one of theſe 
clocks je not to he graduated by another: for though 
the veſſel be of Vie fame diameter at tegen may at 
be perfeRly cylindrical throughout; nor is it eaſy to 
make the hole at the bottom of one veſſel exactly of 
the ſame dimenſion with that of another, 


C2 


Clepſydra. 5. The hon. Mr Charles Hamilton has deſcribed 
M* CLVII curious clepſydra or water- clock of new conſtrve- 


tion. An open canal ec, ſupplied with a conſtant 
and equa] ſtream by the fyphon 2, has at each end 
J open pipes of exactly equal bores, which deliver 
the water that runs along the canal e, alternate! 
into the veſſels g 1, g 2, in ſuch a quantity as to raiſe 
the water from the mouth of the tantalus 7, exactly in 
an hour. The canal ee 1s equally poiſed by the two 
pipes 1, V2, upon a centre r, the ends of the canal 
e are raiſed alternately, as the cups z z are depreſſed, 
to which they are conneQed by lines running over 
the pullies //, The cups 2 2 are fixed at each end of 
the balance 7 m, which moves up and down upon its 
center v. t, 12, Are the edges of two wheels or 
pullies, moving different ways n and fitted 
to the cylinder 0 by oblique teeth both in the cavity 
of the wheel and upon the cylinder, which, when the 
wheel zz moves one way, that is, in the direction of 
the minute-hand, meet the teeth of the cylinder and 
carry the cylinder with it, and, when z moves the con- 
trary way, flip over thoſe of the cylinder, the teeth not 
meeting, but receding from each other. One or other 
of ' theſe wheels 2 2 continually moves o in the ſame 
direction, with an equable and uninterrupted motion. 
A fine chain goes twice round each wheel, having at 
one end a weight x, always out of water, which equi- 
ponderates with y at the other end, when kept floating 
on the ſurface of the water in the veſſel g, which y mult 
always be; the two cups 2, z, one at each end of the 
balance, keep it in æguilibrio, till one of them is forced 
down by the weight and impulſe of the water, which 


deſcription. 


T0 2 1 W-0 
it receives from the tantalus 11: each of theſe cups P 
2, z, bas likewiſe a tantalus of its own , 5, which a wo 
ties it after the water has done running from g, and ment, © 
leaves the two cups again in equilibrio: q is a drain to 
carry off the water. The dial-plate, &c. needs no 
The motion of the clepſydra is effected 
thus: As the end of the canal ze, fixed to the pipe 
l, is, in the figure, the loweſt, all the water ſupplied 
by the ſyphon runs through the pipe Vt, into the veſic 
1, till it runs over the top of the tantalus ?; when it 
immediately runs out at ; into the cup 2, at the end of 
the balance , and forces it down ; the balance movin 
on its centre v. When one fide of ½ is brought down, 
the {ſtring which connects it to /i, running over the 
pulley J, raiſes the end /i, of the canal e, which turns 
upon its centre 7, higher than / 2; conſequently, all 
the water which runs through the ſyphon 4 paſſes 
through #2 into g 2, till the ſame operation is per. 
formed in that veſſel, and ſo on alternately. As the 
height the water riſes in g in an hour, viz. from / to:, 
is equal to the circumference of , the float) rifin 
thro? that height along with the water, lets the weight 
x act upon the pulley 2, which carries with it the cy. 
linder 0; and this, making a revolution, cauſes the in- 
dex & to deſcribe an hour on the dial-plate. This re. 
volution is performed by the pulley 21; the next is 
performed by n 2, whilſt z 1 goes back, as the water 
in g 1 runs out through the tantalus; for y muſt fal- 
low the water, as its weight increaſes; out of it. The 
e Aways raw moving tne ſame way; the index p 
deſcribes the minutes; each tantalus muſt be wider than 
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7. To the tube AB, ſolder two ſpherical ſegments CY 
and D, almoſt touching each other ; with a ſcrew E, cab 
to contract or amplify the interſtice or chink at plea- vi 
ſure. Others chooſe to make a ſmooth, even cleft, in formd 
a ſpherical or lenticular head, fitted upon the tube. 20. 
The water ſpouting through the chink, or cleft, will * 
expand itſelf in manner of a cloth. | bY 

8. Make a hollow globe A, of copper or lead, and of The 
a ſize adapted to the quantity of water that comes \7 
from the pipe to which it is to be placed. Pierce 3, n 
number of ſmall holes thro? this globe, that all tend 
towards its centre; obſerving, however, that the dia- 
meters of all theſe holes, taken together, muſt not 
exceed that of the pipe at the part from whence the 
water flows. Annex to it a pipe B, of ſuch height 33 
you think convenient; and let it be ſcrewed at C, to 
the pipe from whence the jet flows. The water that 
comes from the jet ruſhing with violence into the globe, 
will be forced out at the holes, with the direction in 
which they are made, and will produce a very plea- 
fing ſphere of water. ; 10 

9. Procure a little figure made of cork, as Abel 
which you may paint, or dreſs in a light Ruff, alter 
your own fancy. In this figure you are to place ffn 
the ſmall hollow cone C, made of thin leaf bras. 


When the figure is placed on the jet-d'cau that 25 


revol. 
Water. 


Cl. v. 
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zu perpendicular direction, it will remain ſuſpended 
on the top of the water, and perform a great variety of 
ions. 113212 | | 
"If a hollow ball of copper, of an inch diameter, and 
very light, be placed on a ſimilar jet, it will, in like 
manner, remain ſuſpended, revolving on its centre, and 
ſpreading the water all round it, in the manner repre- 
ſented by fig- 14. or Plate CLVI. fig. 1.— But note, 
that as it is neceſſary the ball, &c; when on the de- 
ſcent, ſhould keep the fame preciſe perpendicular 
wherein it roſe (ſince otherwiſe it would miſs the 
ſtream and fall downright, ſuch | a fountain ſhould 
zz only be played in a place free from wind. 
hk: lemi- 10, Make a hollow leaden cone A, whoſe axis is one- 
ler cal third of the diameter of its baſe. The circle C, that 
ine Cl. forms its baſe, mult be in proportion to the ſurface of 
„ water that flows from the jet on which it is to be pla- 
ced, that it may flow from it equally on all ſides. To 
the cone join the pipe B, which ſerves not only as a 
ſupport, but is to be pierced with a number of holes, 
that it may ſupply the cone with a ſufficient quantity 
of water. Screw the tube juſt mentioned to the top of 
that from whence the jet proceeds, —The water that 
ruſhes into the cone from the pipe, will run over its 
circumference, and form a hemiſpherical caſcade. If 
this piece be ſo conſtrued that it may be placed in a 
reverſed poſition, it will produce a fountain in the form 
of a vaſe, (ſee fig. 8.) ; and if there be a ſufficient 
quantity of water, both theſe pieces may be placed on 
the ſame pipe, the fountain at top and the caſcade 
underneath, which by their variety will produce a 
4 very pleaſing appearance. 
water- 11, Let there be two portions of a hollow ſphere, that 
„clue very ſhallow: and let them be ſo joined together, 
; that the eireular ſpace between them may be very nar- 
row. Fix them vertically to a pipe from whence a jet 
proceeds. In that part by which the portions of the 
ſphere are joined, there muſt be made a number of 
holes; then the water ruſhing into the narrow cavity 
will be forced out from the holes, and produce a regu- 
lar ſigure of the ſun, as in the plate. This piece re- 
quires a large quantity and 
appear to advantage. | | 
Several pieces of this ſort may be placed over each 
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s 8 other, in a horizontal direction, and ſo that the ſame 
| LV. pipe may ſupply them all with water (ſee fig. 7.) It is 
or The j proper to obſerve, that the diameter of theſe pieces mult 
eg roi continually diminiſh, in proportion to their diſtance 
wi 4) from the bottom. | 
DS ”m 12. Make a hollow circle A, the fides of which are to- 
la- be pierced with 12 or 15 holes, made in an inclined 
_ cy direction: or you may place the like number of ſmall 
the l, tubes round the circle. Fix this circle on tbe top 
t 33 of a jet, in ſuch manner that it may turn freely round. 
to 1 water ruſhing violently. into the hollow circle 
that Wl | keep it in continual motion; and at the fame time 
obe, . out of the holes or ſmall tubes, will form a re- 
in 1 the penn with rays in different directions, as in 
lea · bo- 5 
; þ lin 13. Provide a ſtrong copper veſſel A, of ſuch-figure as 
AB, web ; 55 tak convenient z in which ſolder a pipe BE, of 
after * ame metal. Let there be a cock at H, which muſt 
places, * made ſo tight that no air can paſs by it. The pipe 
braſs. not ha _ 80 very near the bottom of the veſſel, but 
plays ouch it, There muſt be another pipe F, at whoſe 
in 


force of water to make it 


ee 


extremity G there is a very ſmall hole: 
be ſcrewed into the former. 


The veſſel being thus diſpoſed, take a good ſyringe; 
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this pipe muſt Entertain- 
ing experi- 
ments. 
and placing the end of it in the bole at G, open the 

cock, and force the air into the veſſel ; then turn the 

cock and take out the ſyringe, Repeat this operation 

ſeveral times, till the air in the veſſel be ſtrongly con- 

denſed. Then fill the ſyringe with water, and force it 

into the veſſel, in the ſame manner as you did the air; 

and repeat this operation till you can force no more 

water into the veſſel; then ſhut the cock, This veſſel 

will be always ready to perform an extempore jet deau.: 

for, on turning the cock, the ſpring of the compreſſed 

air will force out the water with great violence, and 

the jet will continue, tho? conſtantly decreaſing in force, 

till the water is all exhauſted, or the air within the veſ- 

ſe] is come to the ſame denſity with that without. 91 

14. Let there be made a tin veſſel, about ſix inches The mar- 
high, and three inches in diameter. The mouth of vellous vel- 
this veſſel muſt be only one quarter of an inch wide; ©» fig. 5 
and in its bottom make a great number of ſmall holes, 
about the ſize of a common ſewing needle. Plunge 
this veſſel in water, with its mouth open ; and when 
it is full, cork it up and take it out of the water. 

So long as the veſſel remains corked, no water what- 
ever will come out, but as ſoon as it is uncorked, 
the water will iſſue from the ſmall holes at its bottom. 
Yon muſt obſerve, that if the holes at the bottom 
of the veſſel be more than one-fixth of an inch diame- 
ter, or if they-be in too great number, the water will 
run out tho? the veſſel be corked; for then the preſſure 
of the air againſt the bottom. of the veſſel will nat be 
ſufficient to confine the water. 2 

An experiment ſimilar to this is made with a glaſs A glaſs full 
filled with water, over which a piece of paper is placed. of water in- 
The glaſs is then inverted; and the water, by the * wins and 
preſſure of the air under it, will remain in the glaſs. 1. Foilt. 
That the paper, tho? the ſeeming, is not the real, ſup- Fig. 13. 
port of the water, will appear from n* 20. 

15. In this fountain the boxes CE and DYX being The *Grey- 
cloſe, you ſee only the baſon ABW, with a hole at lating foun- 
W, through which the water that ſpouts out at B falls tain, fg. 10. 
and runs down through the pipe WX iato the box 
DYX, from whence it drives out the air, through the 
aſcending pipe V Z, into the cavity of the box CE, 
where preſling upon the water contained 1n that box, 
it forces it out, through the ſpouting pipe OB, as long 
as there is any water in CE; fo that the continuance 
of the play is while the water in CE ſpouts out and 
falls down through the pipe WX, into the cavity 
DYX. The force of the jet is in proportion to the height 
of the pipe WX, or of the diſtance between the boxes 
CE and DV. The height of the water, meaſured 
from the baſon ABW to the ſurface of the water in 
the lower box DX, is always equal to the height, 
meaſured from the top of the jet to the ſurface of the 
water in the middle cavity CE. Now, ſince the ſur- 
face CE is always falling, and the water D is always 
riting, the height of the jet muſt continually decreaſe, 
till it is ſhorter by the depth of the cavity CE, which is 
emptying, added to the depth of the cavity DV, which. 
is always filling; and when the jet is fallen ſo low, it 
immediately ceaſes. 

The method of preparing this fountain is as follows. 

Firft, pour water in at W, till you have filled the ca- 
vity 
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Entertain- vity DXY : then turn the fountain over, and the water 

ing experi- will run from the cavity DX, into the cavity CE, 

ments. which you will know to be full by the water's running 
out at B when it is held down, Set the fountain up 
again, and pour about a pint of water into the baſon 
ABW; and as ſoon as it has filled the pipe WX, the 
fountaia will play, and continue as long as there is any 
water in CE. You may then empty the water left in 
the baſon into any other veſſel, and invert the fountain 
which, upon being placed again ere, will begin to 
play, when the water poured out of the baſon 1s put 
into it again, There are fountains of this ſort that 
have ſour pipes, inſtead of two, and by that means the 
water is forced up to twice the height it is in this. See 

34 Alſo u“ 40. 

be magi- 10. Procure a tin veſſc] ABC, five inches high and 

cal caſcade, four in diameter; and let it be cloſed at top. To the 

ig. 9 bottom of this veſſel let there be ſoldered the pipe DE, 
of ten inches length and half an inch in diameter : this 
pipe muſt be open at each end, and the upper end muſt 
be above the water in the veſſel. To the bottom allo 
fix five or ſix ſmall tubes F, about one-eighth of an 
inch diameter. By theſe pipes the water contained in 
the veſſel is to run ſlowly out. 

Place this machine on a fort of tin baſon GH, in 
the middle of which is a hole of one quarter of an inch 
diameter, To the tube DE, fix ſome pieces that may 
ſupport the veſſel over the baſon; and obſerve that the 
end D, of the tube DE, muſt be little more than one 
quarter of an inch from the baſon. There muſt be alſo 
another veſſel placed under the baſon, to receive the 
water that runs from it. Wo 

Now, the ſmall pipes —_— more water into 
the baſon than can run out at the hole in its centre, the 
water will riſe in the baſon, above the lower end of the 
pipe DE, and prevent the air from getting into the 

_ veſſel AB; and conſequently the water will ceaſe to 
flow from the ſmall pipes. - But the water continuing 
to flow from the baſon, the air will have liberty again to 
enter the veſſel AB, by the tube DE, and the water 
will again flow from the ſmall pipes. Thus they will 
alternately top and flow, as long as any water remains 
in the veſſel AB. 

As you will eaſily know, by obſerving the riſe of the 
water, when the pipes will ceaſe to flow, and by the 
fall of it, when they will begin to run again, you may 
ſafely predict the change; or pu may command 
them to run or ſtop, and they will ſeem to obey your 

1 orders. 
The illumi- 17. This fountain begins to play when certain can- 
nated foun- dles placed round it are lighted, and ſtops when thoſe 
tain, bg. 4. candles are extinguiſhed. It is conſtrued as follows. 

Provide two cylindrical veſſels, AB and CD.' Con- 
nec them by tubes open at both ends, as HL, FB, &c. 
ſo that the air may deſcend out of the higher into the 
lower veſſel. To theſe tubes fix candleſticks H, &c. 
and to the hollow cover CF, of the lower veſſel, fit a 
ſmall tube EF, furniſhed with a cock G, and reaching 
almoſt to the bottom of the veſſel. In G let there be 
an aperture with a ſcrew, whereby water may be poured 
into CD. 

Now, the candles at H, &c. being lighted, the air 
in the contiguous pipes will be thereby rarified, and 
the jet from the ſmall tube EF will begin to play : as 
the air becomes more rarified, the force of the jet will 


countries painted, as on the common globe, it will 
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increaſe, and it will continue to play till the water : 

the lower veſſel is exhauſted. . It b — Ana * 

motion of the jet is cauſed by the heat of the candles men 

A they be extinguiſhed, the fountain muſt preſently — 
op. | 

18. The motion of the water in this fountain is pro- The 5 
duced by the heat of the ſun, in the following manner — 
GNS is a thin hollow globe of copper, of 18 inche, ö u. 
diameter, ſupported by a ſmall inverted baſon, placed 
on a frame with four legs ABCD, which have between 
them, at the bottom, a baſon of two feet diameter 
Through the leg C paſſes a concealed pipe, which 
comes from G, the bottom of the inſide of the globe: 
this pipe goes by HV, and joins the upright pipe «1, 
to make a jet at I. The ſhort pipe « J, which goes 
to the bottom of the baſon, has a valve at V, under 
the horizontal pipe H u, and another valve at V, above 
that horizontal pipe, under the cock at K. The uſe 
of this cock is to keep the fountain from playing in 
the day, till you think proper. The north pole N of 
the globe has a ſcrew that opens a hole, whereby wa» 
ter is poured into the globe. 

The machine being thus prepared, and the globe 
half filled with water, let it be ſet in an open place, 
when the heat of the ſun, rarifying the air as it beats 
the copper, the air will preſs ſtrongly againſt the wa- 
ter, which coming down the pipe GCHVI, will lift up 
the valve V, and ſhut the valve 2. The cock being 
opened, the water will ſpout out at I, and continueto 
play a long time, if the ſun ſhine. - - 4H 

At night, when the air is condenſed, that which is 
on the outſide of the veſſel will preſs on the adjutage I, 
and ſhut the valve V; and at the ſame time preſſing 
on the water in the baſon DuH, which has been played 
in the day, will puſh it up, through the valve u, and 
pipe u HG, into the globe, ſo as to fill it again, to the 
ſame height as at firſt. When the ſun ſhines again on 
the globe, the fountain will play again, &c. A ſmall 
jet will play fix or eight hours. 

If the globe be ſet to the latitude of the place, and 
rectified before it be fixed, with the hour-lines or me- 
ridians drawn upon it, the hours marked, and the 


form a good dial; the ſun then ſhining upon the ſame 
pron in this globe, as it does on the earth itſelf, This 
ountain was invented by Dr Deſaguliers. 95 
19. There is a pretty contrivance, by which the ſpe- he y 
cific gravity of the body is ſo altered, that it riſes and dale 
ſinks in water at our pleaſure. Let little images of men, det 
about an inch high, of coloured glaſs, be beſpoke at a 
glaſs · houſe; and let them be made ſo as to be hollow 
within, but ſo as to have a ſmall opening into this hol- 
low, either at the ſole of the foot or elſewhere. Let 
them be ſet afloat in a clear glaſs-phial of water, filled 
within about an inch of the mouth of the bottle; then 
let the bottle have its mouth cloſed with a bladder, 
cloſely tied round its neck, ſo as to let no air eſcape 
one way or the other. The images themſelves are 
nearly of the ſame ſpecific gravity with water, or ra? 
ther alittle more light, and conſequently float near the 
ſurface. Now when we preſs down the bladder, t. 
on at the top, into the mouth of the bottle, and thus 
preſs the air upon the ſurface of the water in the bottle; 
the water being preſſed will force into the hollow o 


. . . : the air 
the image through the little opening : thus ers 
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* es being alſo more filled with water now than before, 
| the images will become more heavy, and will conſe- 
rome- 
m 


——— the preſſure from above, the air within them will again 
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HYDROTHORAX, a collection of water in the 
eat. See (the Index ſubjoined to) Mxpicixk. 
HYGINUS (Caius Julius), a | 
man of Auguſtus, and the friend of Ovid, was born in 
Spain, or, according to others, in Alexandria. He 
wrote many books which are mentioned by ancieut 
authors ; all of which are loſt, except ſome fables, and 
a work entitled AMironomicon Poeticon ; and even theſe 
are come down to us very imperfect. The beft edition 
of theſe remains is that of Munker, publiſhed with 
ſome other pieces of antiquity in 2 vols 8vo, 1681, un- 
der the title of Mythographi Latini. 
HYGROMETER, an inſtrument for meaſuring 
the degrees of dryneſs or moiſture of the atmoſphere, 
in like manner as the barometer and thermometer mea- 
{ure its different degrees of gravity or warmth. 
Though every ſubſtance which ſwells in moift, and 
ſhrinks in dry weather, is capable of becoming an hy- 
grometer; yet this kind of inſtrument is far from be- 
ing as yet arrived at ſuch a degree of perfection as the 
barometers and thermometers. There are three gene- 
ral principles on which hygrameters have been con- 
ſtructed. 1. The lengthening and ſhortening of _ 
by dryneſs and moiſture, or their twiſting and untwilt- 
ing by the ſame. 2. The ſwelling and ſhrinking of 
loi ſubſtances by moiſture or dryneſs ; and, 3. By 
the increaſe or decreaſe of the weight of particular bo- 
dies whoſe nature is to abſorb the humidity of the at- 
moſphere. | | 
1. On the firſt of theſe principles Mr Smeaton hath 
conſtructed an hygrometer greatly ſuperior to any that 
had appeared before, and of which the following ac- 
count is given in the 62d volume of the Philoſophical 
Tranſactions. 
„Having ſome years ago attempted to make an ac- 
curate and ſenſible hygrometer by means of a hempen 
cord of a confiderable len th, I quickly found, that, 
though it was more than Tufficiently ſuſceptible of eve- 
ry change in the humidity of the atmoſphere, yet the 
cord was upon the whole in a continual ſtate of length- 
ening. Though this change was the greateſt at firſt, 
yet it did not appear cable that any given time 
would bring it to a certainty ; and, furthermore, it 
ſremed, that as the cord grew more determinate in 
mean length, the alteration by certain differences of 
moiſture grew leſs. Now, as on conſidering wood, 
catgut, paper, &e. there did not appear to be a like- 
lihood of finding any ſubſtance ſufficiently ſenfible of 
differences of moiſture that would be unalterable under 
the ſame degrees thereof; this led me to conſider of a 
conltrution which would readily admit of an adjuſt- 
ment; ſo that, though the cord whereby the iirſtrument 
= aQuated may be variable in itſelf, both as to abſo- 
ute gh and difference of length under given de- 
Frees ok moiſture, yet that, on ſuppoſition of a mate- 
5 departure from its original ſcale, it might be re- 
iy rettored thereto; and, in conſequence, that any 


* — hy grometers ſimilarly conſtructed, might, 
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hin the images will be preſſed more cloſely 22 drive out the water, and they will riſe to the ſame Hygrome- 
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mmarian, the freed- 
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heights as before. If the cavities in ſome of the ima- 
ges be greater than thote in others, they will riſe and 


vently deſcend to the bottom; but, upon taking off fall differently, which makes the experiment more 


amuſing. 


HV G 
like thermometers, be capable of ſpeaking the ſame 
language. 

The two points of heat the more readily deter- 
minable in a thermometer, are the points of freezing 
and boiling water. In like manner, to conſtruc hy- 
grometers which ſhall be capable of agreement, it is 
neceſſary to eſtabliſh two different degrees of a moi- 
{ture which ſhall be as fixed in themſelves, and to which 
we can have recourſe as readily and as often as poſſible. 

« One point is given by making the ſubſtance per- 
fectly wet, which ſeems ſufficiently determinable; the 
other is that of perfect dry, which I do not apprehend 
to be attainable with the ſame preciſion. A readineſs 
to imbibe wet, ſo that the ſubſtance may be ſoon and 
fully ſaturated, and alſo a facility of parting with its 
moiſture on being expoſed to the fire to dry; at the 
ſame time, that neither immerſion, nor a moderate ex- 
poſition to the warmth of the fire, ſhall injure its tex- 
ture; are properties requiſite to the firſt mover of ſuch 
an hygrometer, that in a manner exclude all ſubſtances 
that I am acquainted with, beſides hempen and flaxen 
threads and cords, or ſubſtances compounded of them. 

Upon theſe ideas, in the year 1758, I conſtructed 
two hygrometers as nearly alike as poſſible, in order 
that I might have the means of examining their agree- 
ment or diſagreement on fimilar or diſſimilar treat- 
ment. The interval or ſcale between dry and wet I 
divided into 100 equal parts, which I call the degrees 
of this hygrometer. The point of o denqtes perfect 
drye; and the numbers increaſe with thegltgrees of 
moiſture to 100, which denotes perfect wet. 

« On comparing them for ſome time, when hun 
up together in a paſſage or ſtaircaſe, where they would 
be very little affected by fire, and where they would 
be expoſed to as free an air as poſſible in the infide of 
the houſe, I found that they were generally within one 
degree, and very rarely differed two degrees; but as 
theſe compariſons neceſſarily took up ſome time, and 
were frequently interrupted by long avocations from 
home, it was ſome years before I could form a tolerable 
judgment of them. One thing I ſoon obſerved, not 
altogether to my liking, which was, that the flaxen 
cords made uſe of ſeemed to make ſo much reſiſtance 
to the entry of ſmall degrees of moiſture, (ſuch as is 
commonly experienced within doors in the fituation 
above-mentioned), that all the changes were compriſed 
within the firſt 309 of the ſcale; but yet, on expoſin 
them to the warm ſteam of a waſh-houſe, the index 
quickly mounted to 100. I was therefore deſirous of 
impregnating the cords with ſomething of a ſaline na- 
ture, which ſhould diſpoſe them more forcibly to at- 
tract moiſture ; in order that the index might, with the 
ordinary changes of the moiiture in the atmoſphere, tra- 
vel over a greater part of the ſcale of 100. How to do 
this in a regular and fixed quantity, was the ſubjc& of 
many experiments, and ſeveral years interrupted inquiry. 
At laſt I tried the one hereafter deſcribed, which ſeemed 
to anſwer my intention in a great meaſure; and tho” 
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this inſtrument will be made capable of ſuch an accu- 
rate agreement as the mercurial thermometers are, yet 
if we can reduce all the diſagreements of an hygrome- 
ter within 45th part of the whole ſcale, it will pro- 
bably be of uſe in ſome philoſophical inquiries, in lieu 
of inſtruments which have not yet been reduced to any 
common ſcale at all. 

« Fig. t. and 2. ABC is an orthographic delinea- 
tion of the whole inſtrument ſeen in front in its true 
proportion. DE is that of the profile, or inſtru- 
ment ſeen edgewiſe. FG in both repreſents a flaxen 
cord about 35 inches long, ſuſpended by a.turning pe 
F, and attached to a loop of braſs-wire at A, Shich 
goes down into the box cover H, and defends the in- 

dex, &c. from injury; and by a glaſs expoſes the ſcale 
to view. 

% Fig. 3. ſhews the inſtrument to a larger ſcale, the 
upright part . ſhortened, and the box - over re- 
moved; in which the fame letters repreſent the ſame 
parts as in the preceding figures; Gl are two loops 
or long links of braſs- wire, which lay hold of the in- 
dex KL, moveable upon a ſmall ſtud or centre K. The 
cord FG is kept moderately ſtrained by a weight 
M of about halt a pound avoirdupois,—It is obvious, 
that, as the cord lengthens and ſhortens, the extreme 
end of the index riſes and falls, and ſucceſſively paſſes 
over N 2 the ſcale diſpoſed in the arch of a circle, and 
containing 100 equal divifions. This ſcale is attached 
to the braſs ſliding ruler QP, which moves upon the 
directing piece RR, fixed by ſcrews to the board, which 
makes the frame or baſe of the whole; and the ſcale 
and ruler NQP is retained in any place nearer to, or 
further from, the centre K, as may be required by the 
{crew 8. | 

« Fig. 4 repreſents in profile the fliding piece and 
ſtud I (figg.), which traverſes upon that part of the 
index next the centre K; and which can, by the two 
ſcrews of the ſtud, be retained upon any part of the 
index that is made parallel; and which is done for 
three or four inches from the centre, for that purpoſe. 
The ſtud is filed to the edges, like the fulcrum of a 
ſcale-beam; one being formed on the under-fide, the 
other on the upper, and as near as may be to one 
another. An hook formed at the lower end of the 
wire-loops CI, retains the index, by the lowermoſt 
edge of the ſtud ; while the weight M hangs by a ſmall 
hook upon the upper edge: by theſe means the index 
is kept ſteady, and the cords ſtrained by the weight, 
with very little friction or burthen upon the central 
ſtud K. 

„Fig. 5. is a parallellogram of plate braſs, to keep 
out duſt, which is attached to the upper edge of the 
box-cover H; and ſerves to ſhut the part of the box- 
cover neceſſarily cut away, to give leave for the wire 
Gl to traverſe with the ſliding ſtud nearer. to or fur- 
ther from the centre of the index K; and where, in 
hg. 5. à is an hole of about an inch diameter, for the 
wire GI to pals through in the riſing and falling of the 
index freely without touching; 5 is a ſlit of a leſſer 
ſize, ſufficient to paſs the wire, and admit the cover to 
come off without deranging the cord or index; cc are 


two ſmall ſcrews applied to two flits, by which the 
plate flides Jengthways, in order to adapt the hole a 
to the wire GI, at any place of the ſtud I upon the 
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Hygrome- upon the whole it does not appear probable that ever index KL. 


ſions of the ſcale, becomes an index thereto. The ſcale 
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© 1, In this conſtruction, the index KL being 12 te, 
inches long, 4 inches from the extreme end are filed ſy —— 
narrow in the direction in which it is ſeen by the eye 
that any part of theſe four inches lying over the divi. 


itſelf ſlides four inches, ſo as to be brought under an 
part of the four inches of the index attenuated as above. 
mentioned. 

% 2. The poſition of the directing piece RR is \, 
determined as to be parallel to a right line drawn thro 
o upon the ſcale, and the centre K of the index; con- 
ſequently, as the attenuated part of the index forms a 
part of a radius or right line from the ſame centre, it 
follows, that whenever the index points to © upon the 
ſcale, though the ſcale is moved nearer to or further 
from the centre of the index, yet it produces no change 
in the place to which the index points. 

« 3. Whenthe divided arch of the ſcale is at 10 inches 
from the centre, (that is, at its mean diſtance); then 
the centre of the arch and the centre of the index are 
coincident. At other diſtances, the extremes of which 
are eight or twelve inches, the centre of the diviſions, 
and the centre of the index pointing thereto, not be. 
ing coincident, the index cannot move over the ſpaces 
geometrically proportionable to one another in all fi- 
tuations of the ſcale, yet, the whole ſcale not exceed- 
ing 30 of a circle, it will be found on computation, 
that the error can never be ſo great as +5; part of the 
ſcale, or 1 of the hygrometer ; which in this inftry. 
ment being conſidered as indiviſible, the mechanical 
error will not be ſenſible. 

&« The cord here made uſe. of is flax, and between 
2th and ysth of an inch in diameter; which can be 
readily aſcertained by meaſuring a number of turns 
made round a pencil or ſmall ſtick. It is a fort of cord 
uſed in London for making nets, and is of that par- 
ticular kind called by net-makers faxen three-thread; 
laid. A competent quantity of this cord was boiled 
in one pound avoirdupois of water, in which was put 
two pennyweights troy of common ſalt ; the whole 
was reduced by boiling to fix ounces avoirdupois, 
which was done in about half an hour. As this aſcer- 
tains a given ſtrength of the brine, on taking ovt the 
cord; it may be ſuppoſed that every fibre of the cord 
is equally impregnated with ſalt. The cord being 
dried, it will be proper to ſtretch it ; which may be 
done ſo as to prevent it from untwiſting, by tying 
three or four yards to two nails againſt a wall, in a 
horizontal poſition, and hanging a weight of a pound 
or two to the middle, fo as to make it form an obtuſe 
angle. This done for a week or more in a room, will 
lay the fibres of the cord cloſe together, and prevent 
its ſtretching ſo faſt after being applied to the in- 
ſtrument, as it would otherwiſe be apt to do. 

The hygrometer is to be adjuſted in the following 
manner. The box-cover being taken off to prevent its 
being ſpoiled by the fire, and chooſing a day natd. 
rally dry, ſet the inſtrument nearly vpright, about? 
yard from a moderate fire; ſo that the cord ma) 
come dry, and the inſtrument warm, but not fon 

as would ſpoil the fineſt linen by too much heat, 25 
yet fully evaporate the moiſture ; there let the infiro 
ment ſtay till the index is got as low as it will go; 
now and then ftroaking he cord betwixt the m_ 


ear 
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— aver downwards, in order to lay the fibres there- 
iN _— together; and thereby cauſing it to lengthen 
as much as poſſible. When the index is thus become 
tationary, which will generally happen in about an 
hour, more or leſs, as the air is naturally more or leſs 
dry, by means of the peg at top raiſe or depreſs the 
index, till it lies over the point o. This done, remove 
the inſtrument from the fire; and having ready ſome 
warm water in a tea-cup, take a middiing camel's- hair 
pencil, and, dipping it in the water, gently anoint the 
cord till it will drink up no more, and till the index 
becomes ſtationary and water will have no more effect 
upon it, which will alſo generally happen in about an 
hour. If in this ſtate the index lies over the degree 
marked 100, all is right: if not, ſlack the ſcrew 8, 
and ſlide the ſcale nearer to or further from the centre, 
till the point 100 comes under the index, and then the 
inſtrument is adjuſted for uſe : but if the compaſs of 
the ſlide is not ſufficient to effect this, as may proba- 
bly happen on the firſt adjuſtment, ſlack the proper 
ſcrews, and move the ſliding-ſtudd 7 nearer to or fur- 
ther from the centre of the index, according as the 
angle formed by the index between the two points of 
dry or wet happens to be too ſmall or too large for 

the ſcale.” 
1. On the ſecond general principle, namely, that 
of the ſwelling of ſolid bodies by moifture, and their 
contraction by dryneſs, Mr De Luc's is the beſt. He 
makes choice of ivory for the conſtruction of his hy- 
grometer, becauſe he finds, that, being once ' wetted, 
ivory regularly ſwells by moiſture, and returns exactly 
to the ſame dimenfions when the moiſture 1s evapora- 
ted, which other bodies do not. This hygrometer is 
repreſented in fig. 6. aa is an ivory tube open at the 
end a a, and cloſe at 5. It is made of a piece of ivory 
taken at the diſtance of ſome inches from the top of a 
pretty large elephant's tooth, and likewiſe at the ſame 
diſtance from its ſurface, and from the canal which 
reaches to that point. (This particular direQion is 
given, that the texture of the ivory in all different hy- 
grometers may be the ſame, which is of great impor- 
tance.) This piece is to be bored exactly in the diree- 
tion of its fibres; the hole muſt be very ſtraight, its 
dimenſions 24 lines in diameter, and 2 inches 8 lines 
in depth from aa to c. Its bore is then to be exactly 
illed with a braſs cylinder, which, however, mult pro- 
jc& ſomewhat beyond the ivory tube, and thus it is to 
be turned on a proper machine, till the thickneſs of 
the wory is exactly Fg of a line, except at the two ex- 
tremities, At the bottom 5, the tube ends in a point; 
and at the top a à it muſt for about two lines be left a 
little thicker, to enable it to bear the preſſure of ano- 
ther piece put into it. Thus the thin or bygrometri- 
cal part of the tube will be reduced to 24 French inches, 
including the concavity of the bottom. Before this 
. uſed, muſt be put into water, ſo that the 
i part alone may be wetted by it ; and here it 
9 remain till the water penetrates to the inſide, and 
22 in the form of dew, which will happen in a 
bg The reaſon of this is, that the ivory tube 
= omewhat larger ever after it is wetted the firſt 
— 14 ie trege you tube muſt be provided 
in ddee wy g the lower end of which is ſhewn 
$ internal diameter is about + of a line. 
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If now the ivory tube is exactly filled with mercury, Hygrome 
and the glaſs one affixed to it, as the capacity of the de. 
former decreaſes by being dried, the mercury will b 
forced up into the glaſs one. | | 

The piece ff gg is intended to join the ivory with 
the glaſs tube. It is of braſs, ſhaped as in the figure. 
A. cylindrical hole is bored through it, which holds 
the glaſs tube as tight as poſſible without danger of 
breaking it; and its lower part is to enter with ſome 
degree of difficulty into the ivory pipe. To hinder 
that part of the tube which incloſes the braſs piece 
from being affected by the variations of the moiſture, 
it is covered with a braſs verre] repreſented in bh zz. 
The pieces muſt be united together with gum-lac or 
maſtic. 

The introduction of the mercury is the next opera- 
tion, For this purpoſe, a flip of paper three inches 
wide is firſt to be rolled over the glaſs tube, and tied 
faſt to the extremity neareſt the ivory pipe. A horſe- 
hair is then to be introduced to the tube, long enough 
to enter the ivory pipe by an inch, and to reach three 
or four inches beyond the extremity of the glaſs one. 
The paper which has been ſhaped round the tube muſt 
now be raiſed, and uſed as a funnel to pour the mer- 
cury into the inſtrument, which is held upright. The pu- 
reſt quickſilver is to be uſed for this purpoſe, and it will 
therefore be proper to uſe that revived from cinnabar. It 
eaſily runs into the tube; and the air eſcapes by means 
of the horſe · hair, aſſiſted with ſome gentle ſhakes. Freſh 
mercury muſt from time to time be ſupplied, to pre- 
vent the mercurial tube from being totally emptied; in 
which cafe, the mercurial pellicle which always forms 
by the contact of the air would run in along with it. 

Some air-bubbles generally remain in the tube; 
they may be ſeen through the ivory pipe, which is thin 
enough ro have ſome tranſparency. Theſe being col- 
lected together by ſhaking, muſt be brought to the 
top of the tube, and expelled by means of the borſe- 
hair. To facilitate this operation, ſome part of the 
mercury muſt be taken out of the tube, in order that 
the air may be leſs obſtructed in getting out, and the 
horſe-hair have a freer motion to aſſiſt it. Air, how- 
ever, cannot be entirely driven out in this manner, It 
is the weight of the mercury with which the tube is 
for that reaſon to be filled, which in time completes 
its expulſion, by making it paſs through the pores of 
the ivory. To haſten this, the hygrometers are put 
into a proper box. This is fixed nearly in a ver- 
tical direction to the ſaddle of a horſe, which is ſet a- 
trotting for a few hours. The ſhakes ſometimes divide 
the column of mercury in the glaſs tube, but it is 
eaſily re-united with the horſe-hair. When, upon ſha- 
king the hygrometer vertically, no ſmall tremulous 
motion is any longer perceived in the upper part of 
the column, one may be ſure that all the air is gone 
out. | 

The ſcale of this hygrometer may be adjuſted, as 
ſoon as the air is gone out, in the Dei manner. 
The inſtrument is to be ſuſpended in a veſſel of water 
cooled with ice, freſh quantities of which are to be ad- 
ded as the former melts. Here it is to remain till it 
has ſunk as low as it will fink by the enlargement of 
the capacity of the ivory tube, owing to the moiſture 
it has imbibed. This uſually happens in ſeven or 


eight hours, and is to be carefully noted. In two or 
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Hygrome- three hours the mercury begins to aſcend, becauſe the 


moiſture paſſes into the cavity, and forces it up. The 
the loweſt ſtation of the mercury is then to be marked 
o; and for the more accurate marking the degrees on 
the ſcale, M. De Luc always choſe to bave his hy- 

rometrical tube made of one which had formerly be- 
haged to a thermometer. The reaſon of this is, that 
in the thermometer the expanſion of the mercury by 
heat had been already determined. The diſtance be- 


| tween the thermometrical points of melting ice and 


boiling water at 27 French inches of the barometer 
was found to be 1937 parts. The bulb of this prepa- 
ratory thermometer was broke in a baſon, in order to 
receive carefully all the mereury that it contained. 
This being weighed in nice ſcales amounted to 1428 
grains. The hygrometer contained 460 grains of the 
— mercury. Now it is plain, that the extent of the 
degrees on the hygrometer, ought to be to that of the 
degrees on the preparatory thermometer as the diffe- 
rent weights of the mercury contained in each; con- 
ſequently 1428 : 460 :: 1937 : 624 nearly; and there- 
fore the correſponding intervals ought to follow the 
fame proportion : and thus the length of a ſcale was 
obtained, which might be divided into as many parts 
as he pleaſed. 

Fig. 7. is a repreſentation of De Luc's hygrome- 
ter when fully conſtrued. In elegance it far exceeds 
Smeaton's or any other, and probably alſo in accu- 
racy ; for by means of a ſmall thermometer fixed on 
the board along with it, the expanſion of the mercury 
by heat may be known with great accuracy, and of 
conſequence how much of the Seight of the mercury 
in the hygrometer is owing to that cauſe, and how 
much to the mere moiſture of the atmoſphere. 

3. On the third principle, namely, the alteration of 
the weight of certain ſubſtances by their attracting the 
moiſture of the air, few attempts have been made, nor 
do they ſeem to have been attended with much ſucceſs. 
Sponges dipped in a ſolution of alkaline ſalts, and 
ſome Linds of paper, have been tried. Theſe are ſuſ- 
pended to one end of a very accurate balance, and 
counterpoilſed by weights at the other, and ſhew the 
degrees of moiſture or dryneſs by the aſcent or deſcent 
of one of the ends. But, befides that ſuch kinds of 
hygrometers are deſtitute of any fixed point from 
whence to begin their ſcale, they have another incon- 
venience (from which indeed Smeaton's is not free, and 
which has been found to render it erroneous), namely, 
that all ſaline ſubſtances are deſtroyed by long conti- 
nued expoſure to the air in very ſmall quantities, and 
therefore can only imbibe the moiſture for a certain 
time. Oil of vitriol hath therefore been recommended 
in preference to the alkaline or neutral ſalts. See 
CHEMISTRY, n“ 105; and, indeed, for ſuch as do not 
chuſe to be at the trouble of conſtructing a hygrome- 
ter on the principles of Mr Smeaton or De Luc, this 
will probably be found the moſt eaſy and accurate. 
Fig. 8. repreſents an bygrometer of this kind. A is 
a ſmall glaſs cup containing a ſmall quantity of oil of 
vitriol, B an index counterpoiſing it, and C the ſcale; 
where it is plain, that as the oil of vitriol attracts the 
moiſture of the air the ſcale will deſcend, which will 
raiſe the index, and vice verſa. This liquid is exceed- 
ingly ſenſible of the increaſe or decreaſe of moiſture. 
A fingle grain, after its full increaſe, has varied its 
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equilibrium ſo ſenſibly, that the tongue of a balance, 


only an inch and a half long, has deſcribed an arch 
one third of an inch in compaſs, (which arch would 


have been almoſt three inches if the tongue had bees — 


one foot), even with ſo ſmall a quantity of liquor; con. 
ſequently, if more liquor, expanded under a large ſur. 
face, were uſed; a pair of ſcales might afford as nice 
an hygrometer as any kind yet invented. A great in- 
convenience, however, is, that as the air muſt have 
full acceſs to the liquid; it is impoſſible to keep out 
the duſt, which, by continually adding its weight, 
muſt render the hygrometer falſe: add to this, that 
even oil of vitriol itſelf is by time deſtroyed, and 
changes its nature, if a ſmall quantity of it is conti- 
nvally expoſed to the air. So that of al the inventions 
that have hitherto appeared, De Luc's alone ſeems ca- 
pable of being brought to the requiſite perfection. 
HYGROSCOPE. The ſame with Hycroms- 
TER. E | 

HYLA (anc. geog.), a river of Myſia Minor, fa. 
mous for Hylas the favourite boy of Hercules, who 
was carried down the ſtream and drowned. It is ſaid 
to run by Pruſa; 'whence it ſeems to be the ſame with 
the Rhyndacus, which runs north-weſt into the Pio- 

ontis. 

: HYLAS, in fabulous hiſtory, ſon of Theodamus, 
was raviſhed by the nymphs" of a fountain as he was 
taking out ſome water for Hercules by whom he was 
beloved. 115451 It 10 | | 

HYMEN, or Hymtxzvs, a fabulous divinity, 
the ſon of Bacchus and Venus Urania, was ſuppoſed 
by the ancients to preſide over marriages z and ac- 
cordingly was invoked in epithalamiums, and other 
matrimonial ceremonies, under the formula, ymen, 
o Hymenze ! . 21 e 

The poets generally crown this deity with a chap- 
let of roſes ; and repreſent him, as it were, diſſolved 
and enervated with pleaſures ; dreſſed in a yellow 
robe, and ſhoes of the ſame colour; with a torch in 
his hand. —Catullns, in one of his epigrams, addreſſes 
him thus : Cinge tempora floribus, 

Suaveolentis amaraci. 

It was for this reaſon, that the new-married couple 
bore garlands of flowers on the wedding-day : which 
cuſtom alſo obtained among the Hebrews ; and even 
among Chriſtians, during the firſt ages of the 
church, as appears from Tertullian, De corone mi. 
litari, where he ſays, Coronant & nuptæ ſponſor— 
8. Chryſoſtom likewiſe mentions theſe crowns of 
flowers; and to this day the Greeks call marriage 
repavou, in reſpect of this crown or garland. 

HyYMEN, in anatomy, a membrane in general; but 
by it is uſually underftood the membrane which ap- 
pears in the form of a creſcent, and is fituated at the 
entrance of the vagina. When this membrane 18 ruf: 
tured, it is ſhrivelled up, and forms the carunew's 
myrtiformes. It naturally ſhrinks with years, 48 
often diſappears before the age of 20, ſo can be no 
proof of virginity. 

In ſome infants this membrane ſo cloſes up the - 
thra, that the urine cannot be voided : in others, * 
urine paſſes, but when the menſes flow, they ca" 


be diſcharged, becauſe of the imperforated . b 
When the mark of perforation cannot be ſeen, 


cure is thought to be impraQicable z but 8 


ungen Wy: 
Hy men, Hh 
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roleopy enzal puncture of a lancet could not produce the defired ef- refuſe it. Hyo-thyr 
1 mo, fe, a trochar and canula hat ſucceeded, though a HYO-THYROIDES, in anatomy, one of the oides 
men. Hyoicya* paſſage of four inches was perforated before the end muſcles belonging to the os hyoides. See AxNaToMY, Hyplan. 


mu. was Obtained.— In the memoirs of the Royal Aca- Table of the Muſcles. 


demy of Sciences for 1756, we have an account of a 
conception without * perforation of the hymen. 
HYMENZEAL, ſomething belonging to mar- 
riage; ſo called from Hymex. See Po TRT, ne 157. 
YMN, a ſong or ode in honour of God; or a 
poem, proper to be ſung, compoſed in honour of ſome 
deity. See SONG, and Opt. — The word is Greek, 
„&, hymn, formed of the verb vs, celebro, ] cele- 
brate.”-—IfGodore, on this word, remarks, that Hun 
is properly a ſong of joy, full of the praiſes of God: 
by which, according to him, it is diſtingviſhed from 
rena, which is a mourning ſong, full of lamentation. 
St Hilary, biſhop of Poictiers, is ſaid to have been 
the firſt that compoſed hymns to be ſang in churches, 
and was followed by St Ambroſe. Moſt of thoſe 
in the Roman Breviary were compoſed by Pruden- 
tius. They have been tranſſated into French verſe 
by Meffieurs de Port Royal.—-In the Greek Liturgy 
there are four kinds of hymns ; but the word is not 
taken in the ſenſe of a praiſe offered in verſe, but 
ſimply of a laud or e The angelic hymn, or 
Gloria in excelſis, makes the firſt kind; the friſagion 
the ſeconds the Cherubic hymn, the third; and the 
hymn of vi&ory and triumph called trwia®;, the laſt. 
The hymns or odes of the ancients, generally con- 
ſiſted of three ſtanzas or couplets ; the firſt called 
fſrraphe, the ſecond antiſtrophe, and the laſt epode. 
HYMMETTUS (anc. geog.), a mountain of At- 
tica near Athens, famous for its marble quarries, and 
for its excellent honey. Hymettius the epithet. 
Pliny ſays that the orator Craſſus was the firſt who 
had marble columns from this place, 
HYOIDES, in anatomy, a bone placed at the 
root of the tongue. See AnaTomy, n“ 27. 
HYOSCYAMUS, HENBANE ; a genus of the mo- 
nogynia order, belonging to the pentandria claſs of 
plants. There are ſeveral ſpecies, one of which, viz. 
the niger, or common henbane, is a native of Britain. 
It grows on road-fides, and among rubbiſh. It is a 
biennial plant, with long fleſhy roots which ſtrike deep 
into the ground, ſending out ſeveral large ſoft leaves, 
deeply flaſhed on their edges; the following ſpring the 
llalks come up, which are about two feet high, gar- 
niſned with flowers ſtanding on one fide in a double 
row, ſitting cloſe to the ſtalks alternately. They are 
ot a dark purpliſh colour, with a blaek bottom; and 
are ſucceeded by roundiſh capſules which open with a 
I:d at the top, and have two cells filled with ſmall ir- 
regular ſeeds. —The ſeeds, leaves, and roots of this 
plant, as well as of all other ſpecies of this genus, are 
1 and many well atteſted inſtances of their 
2 effects are recorded; madneſs, convulſions, and 
Peng. being the common conſequence. In a ſmaller 
vv they occaſion giddineſs and ſtupor. It is ſaid 
that the leaves ſcattered about a houſe will drive away 
TM juice of the plant evaporated to an ex- 
pi » 18 ordered by the Edinburgh college in ſome 
es as a narcotic, in which reſpe& undoubtedly it may 
a wand medicine if properly managed. The 
ways from half a ſeruple to half a dram.— Goats are 
% fond of the plant; horſes, cows, ſheep, and ſwine, 


HYPALLAGE, among grammarians, a ſpecies 
of hyperbaton, conſiſting in a mutual permutation of 
one caſe for another. Thus Virgil ſays, Dare claſſibus 
auſtros, for dare claſſes auſtris ; and again, Necdum 
itllis labra admovi, for necdum illa labris admovi. 

 HYPANTE, or HyrtzraxTe, a name given by 
the Greeks to the feaſt of the preſentation of Jeſus 
in the temple. —This word, which ſignifies /owly or 
humble meeting, was given to this feaſt from the meet- 
ing of old Simeon and Anna the propheteſs in the 
temple when Jeſus was brought thither. 

HYPATIA, a learned and beautiful lady of anti- 
quity, the daughter of Theon a celebrated philoſo- 
pher and mathematician, and preſident of the famous 
Alexandrian ſchool, was bora at Alexandria about 
the end of the fourth century. Her father, encouraged 
by her extraordinary genius, had her educated not 
only in all the ordinary qualifications of her ſex, but 
cauſed her likewiſe to be inſtructed in the moſt ab- 
ſtruſe ſciences. She made ſuch great progreſs in phi- 
loſophy, geometry, aſtronomy, and the mathematics, 
that ſhe paſſed for the moſt learned perſon of her time. 
At length ſhe was thought worthy to ſucceed her fa- 
ther in that diftin viſhed and important employment, 
the government of the ſchool of Alexandria; and to 
ak out of that chair where Ammonius, Hierocles, 
and many other great men, had taught before ; and 
this at a time too when men of great learning abounded 
both at Alggandria and in many other parts of the 
Roman empire. Her fame was ſo extenſive, and her 
worth ſo univerſally acknowledged, that we cannot 
wonder if ſhe had a crowded auditory. - © She ex- 
plained to her hearers, (ſays Socrates), the ſeveral 
ſciences that go under the general name of philoſophy ;. 
for which reaſon there was a confluence to her, from 
all parts, of thoſe who made philoſophy their delight 
and ſtudy.” One cannot repreſent to bimſelf without 
pleaſure, the flower of all the youth of Europe, Aſia, 
and Africa, fitting at the feet of a very beautiful lady, 
8 ſuch we are aſſured Hypatia was), all greedily 

allowing inſtruction from her mouth, and many of 
them, doubtleſs, love from her eyes; though we are 
not ſure that ſhe ever liſtened to any ſolicitations, 
fince Suidas, who talks of her marriage with Iſiodorus, 
yet relates at the ſame time that ſhe died a maid. 

Her ſcholars were as eminent as they were nume- 
rous ; one of whom was the celebrated Synefius, who 
was afterwards biſhop of Ptolemais. This ancient 
Chriſtian Platoniſt every where bears the ſtrongeſt, as 
well as the moſt grateful teſtimony of the virtue of 
his tutoreſs; and never mentions her without the molt 
profound reſpect, and ſometimes in terms of affection 
coming little ſhort of adoration, But it was not Sy- 
neſius only, and the diſciples of the Alexandrian ſchool, 
who admired Hypatia for her virtue and learning: 
never was woman more careſſed by the public, and 
yet never woman had a more unſpotted character. She 
was held as an oracle for her wiſdom, which made her 
conſulted by the magiſtrates in all important caſes ; 
and this frequently drew her among the greateſt con- 
courſe of men, a; of Hors the leaſt 79 Arm of her manners. 
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In a word, when Nicephorus intended to paſs the 


higheſt compliment on the princeſs Eudocia, he 


thought he could not do it better than by calling her 
another Hypatia. 

While Hypatia thus reigned the brighteſt orna- 
ment of Alexandria, Orcktes was governor of the 
ſame place for the emperor Theodofius, and Cyril was 
biſhop or patriarch. Oreſtes having bad a liberal edu- 
cation, could not but admire Hypatia ; and as a wiſe 
governor frequently conſulted her. This, together 
with an averſion which Cyril had againſt Oreſtes, 

roved fatal to the lady. Above 500 monks aſſem- 
bling, attacked the governor one day, and would have 
killed him, had he not been reſcued by the townſmen ; 
and the reſpe& which Oreſtes had for Hypatia cau- 
ſing her to be traduced among the Chriſtian multitude, 
they dragged her from her chair, tore her to pieces, 
and burned her limbs. Cyril is not clear from a ſuſ- 
picion of fomenting this tragedy. Cave indeed en- 
deavours to remove the imputation of ſuch an horrid 
aQion from the patriarch ; and lays it upon the Alex- 
andrian mob in general, whom he calls /cviſimum ho- 
minum genus, a very __ inconſtant people.” 
But though Cyril ſhould be allowed neither to have 
been the perpetrator, nor even the contriver of it, 
yet it is much to be ſuſpected that he did not diſcoun- 
tenance it in the manner he ought to have done: 
which ſuſpicion muſt needs be greatly confirmed by 
reflecting, that he was ſo far from blaming the out- 
rage committed by the monks upon Oreſtes, that he 
afterwards received the dead body of Ammonius, one 
of the moſt forward in that outrage, who had griev- 
ouſly wounded the governor, and who was juſtly pu- 
niſhed with death. Upon this riotous ruffian Cyril 
made a panegyric in the church where be was laid, 
in which he extolled his courage and conſtancy, as 
one that had contended for the truth ; and changing 
his name to 7. 33 or the Admirable,” or- 
dered him to be conſidered as a martyr. However, 
(continues Socrates), the wiſeſt part of Chriſtians did 
not approve the zeal which Cyril ſnewed on this man's 
behalf, being convinced that Ammonius had juſtly 
ſuffered for his deſperate attempt.“ 

HYPECOUM, wiro cumin; a genus of the di- 

ynia order, belonging to the tetrandria claſs of plants. 
There are four ſpecies, all of them low herbaceous 
plants with yellow flowers. 'The juice of theſe plants 
is of a yellow colour, reſembling that of celandioe, 
and is affirmed by ſome eminent phyſicians to be as 
narcotic as opium. From the neQarium of the bloſ- 
ſom the bees colle& preat quantities of honey. All 
the ſpecies are eaſily propagated by ſeeds. 

HYPER, a Greek prepoſition frequently uſed in 
compoſition, where it denotes exceſs ; its literal ſignifi · 
cation being above, or Beyond. 

HYPERBATON, in grammar, a figurative con- 
ſtruction inverting the natural and proper order of 
words and ſentences. The ſeveral ſpecies of the hy- 
perbaton are, the anaſtrophe, the hyſteron-proteron, 
the hypallage, ſynchyſis, tmeſis, parentheſis, and the 
hyperbaton ftriftly fo called. See ANASTROPHE, &C. 

HyeerBaToN, ſtrictly fo called, is a long reten- 
tion of the verb which completes the ſentence, as in 
the following example from Virgil, 

Interea Reger : ingenti mole Latinus 
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„ 
| cm ugo vehitur curru, cui tempora circum 
urati bis ſex radii fulgentia cingunt, 
Solis avi ſpecimen : bigis it Turnus in albi; 
Bino manu lato criſpans hoſtilia ferro : 
Hinc Pater neas, Romans ſtirpis origo, 
Sidereo flagrans clypeo et celeſlibus armis; 
Et juxta Aſcanius, magne ſpes altera Rome ; 
Procedunt Caſtris. 

HYPERBOLA, a curve formed by cutting a 
cone in a direction parallel to its axis. See Coxtc. 
Sectiont. | | 

HYPERBOLE, in rhetoric, a figure, whereby the 
truth and reality of things are exceſſively either enlar- 
ged or diminiſhed. See OxaTory, n“ 58, 

An object uncommon with reſpe& to ſize, either Elass 
very great of its kind or very little, ſtrikes us with Cridc/n 
ſurpriſe ; and this emotion forces upon the mind a mo- 
mentary conviction that the object is greater or leſs 
than it is in reality: the ſame effect, preciſely, attends 
figurative grandeur or littleneſs ; and hence the by- 
perbole, which expreſſes this momentary conviction. 
A writer, taking advantage of this natural deluſion, 
enriches his deſcription greatly by the hyperbole: and 
the reader, even in his cooleſt moments, reliſhes this 
figure, being ſenſible that it is the operation of nature 
upon a warm fancy. 

It cannot have eſcaped obſervation, that a writer is 
2 more ſucceſsful in magnifying by a hyper- 

le than in diminiſhing. The reaſon is, that a mi- 
nute object contracts the mind, and fetters its powers 
of imagination; but that the mind, dilated and in- 
flamed with a grand object, moulds objects for its gra- 
tification with great facility. Longinus, with relied 
to a diminiſhing hyperbole, cites the following ludi- 
crous thought from a comic poet: He was owner 
of a bit of ground not larger than a Lacedemonian 
letter.” But, for the reaſon now given, the hyperbole 
has by far the greater force in magnifying objects; of 
which take the following examples : 


For all the land which thou ſeeſt, to thee will I 
give it, and to thy ſeed for ever. And I will make 
thy ſeed as the duſt of the earth: ſo that if a man 
can number the duſt of the earth, then ſhall thy ſeed 
alſo be numbered. Gen. xiii. 15. 16. 


Illa vel intactæ ſegetis per ſumma volaret 


Gramina: nec teneras curſu læſiſſet ariſtas. 
| Eneid. vii. 808. 


-A Atque imo barathri ter gurgite vaſtos 
Sorbet in abruptum fluctus, rurſuſque ſub auras 
Erigit alternos, et ſidera verberat unda. 

ZEneid. iii. 421. 
—— — Horrificis juxta tonat Ætna ruinis, 
Interdumque atram prorumpit ad æthera nubem, 
Turbine fumantem piceo et candente favilla : 


Attollitque globos flammarum, et fidera lambit. 
Eneid. iii. 571+ 


Hyperbs 
Hyperbol 


Speaking of Polyphemus, 
Ipſe arduus, altaque pulſat 
When he ſpeaks, 


The air, a charter'd libertine, is ſtill. | 
Henry V. act I. fer J. 


Now 


Siders. 


HYP [ 

ele. Now ſhield with ſhield, with helmet helmet clos'd, 

oe. Jo armour armour, lance to lance oppos'd, 

Hoſt againſt hoſt with ſhadowy ſquadrons drew, 

The ſounding darts in iron tempeſts flew, 

Victors and vanquiſh'd join promiſcuous cries, 

And ſhrilling ſhonts and dying groans ariſe ; 

With ſtreaming blood the ſlipp'ry fields are dy'd, 

And ſlavghter'd heroes ſwell the dreadful tide. 
Tliad iv. 508. 


aintilian is ſenſible that this figure is natural: 
« For, (ſays he), not contented with truth, we natu- 
rally incline to augment or diminiſh beyond it ; and 
for that reaſon the hyperbole is familiar even among 
the vulgar and illiterate :” and he adds, very jullly, 
% That the hyperbole is then proper, when the object 
of itſelf exceeds the common meaſure.” From theſe 
premiſſes, one would not expect the following infe- 
rence, the only reaſon he can find for Jultifying this 
figure of ſpeech, ** Conceditur enim amplius dicere, 
quiz dici quantum eſt, non poteſt : meliuſque ultra 
quam citra ſtat oratio.” (We are indulged to ſay 
more than enough, becauſe we cannot ſay enough z 
and it is better to be above than under.) In the name 
of wonder, why this flight and childiſh 1 
when immediately before he had obſerved, that the 
hyperbole is founded on human nature? We could not 
reliſt this perſonal ſtroke of criticiſm ; intended not 
againſt our author, for no human creature is exempt 
from error; but againſt the blind veneration that is 
paid to the ancient claſſic writers, without diſtinguiſh- 
ing their blemiſhes from their beauties, 

WET examined the nature of this figure, and the 
principle on which it is ereQed ; let us proceed to the 
rules by which it ought to be governed. And, in the 
firſt place, it is a capital fault, to introduce an by- 
perbole in the deſcription of an ordinary object or 
event; for in ſuch a caſe, it is altogether unnatural, 
being deſtitute of ſurpriſe, its only foundation. Take 
the following inſtance, where the ſubject i? extreme- 
ly familiar, viz. ſwimming to gain the ſhore after a 
ſnipwreck, 


mer 
nein. 


I ſaw him beat the ſurges under him, 

And ride upon their backs: he trod the water 
Whoſe enmity he flung afide, and breaſted 

The ſurge moſt ſwoln that met him: his bold head 
'Bove the contentious waves he kept, and oar'd 
Himſelf with his good arms, in luſty ſtrokes 

To th' hore, that o'er his wave-born baſis bow'd, 
As ſtooping to relieve him. Tempeſt, act 2. ſc. v. 


In che next“ place it may be gathered from what is 
ſaid, that an hyperbole ean never ſuit the tone of any 
diſpiriting paſſion : forrow in particular will never 
prompt ſuch a figure, and for that reaſon the follow- 
ing hyperboles muſt be condemned as unnatural : 


X. Rich. Aumerle, thou weep'ſt, my tender- 
; hearted coufin ! 
Well make foul weather with deſpiſed tears; 
ur figns, and they, ſhall lodge the ſummer-corn, 
And make a dearth in this revolving land. 


Richard II. a@ 3. ſc. 6. 


yo them to Tyber's bank, and weep your tears 
ato the channel, till the loweſt ſtream 
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Do kiſs the moſt exalted ſhores of all. 
Fulius Ceſar, ad 1. ſc. 1. 


Thirdly, A writer, if he wiſh to ſucceed, ought al- 
ways to have the reader in his eye: he ought, in par- 
ticular, never to venture a bold thought or mating "a 
till the reader be warmed and prepared. For this rea- 
ſon, an hyperbole in the beginning of a work can ne- 
ver be in its place. E 


Jam pauca aratro jugera regiæ | 
Moles relinquent. Horat. Carm. lib. 2. ode 15. 


In the fourth place, The niceſt point of all, is to 
aſcertain the natural limits of an hyperbole, beyond 
which being overſtrained it has a bad effect. Longi- 
nus, (chap. iii.) with great propriety of thought, &n- 
ters a caveat againſt an hyperbole of this kind : he 
compares it to a bow-ſtring, which relaxes by over- 
ſtraining, and produceth an effect directly oppoſite to 
what is intended. To aſcertain any preciſe boundary, 
would be difficult, if not impracticable. We ſhall 
therefore only give a ſpecimen of what may be rec- 
koned overſtrained hyperboles. No fault is more 
common among writers of inferior rank ; and inftan- 
ces are found even among thoſe of the fineſt taſte; 
witneſs the following hyperbole, too bold even for an 
Hotſpur. 


Hotſpur, talking of Mortimer : 


In fingle oppoſition hand to hand, 
He did confound the beſt part of an hour 
In changing hardiment with great Glendower. 
Three times they breath'd, and three times did they 
drink, 
Upon agreement, of {ſwift Severn's flood; 
Who then affrighted with their bloody looks, 
Ran fearfully among the trembling reeds, 
And hid his criſp'd head in the * bank, 
Blood - ſtained with theſe valiant combatants. 
Firſt Part Henry IV. a@ 1. ſc 4. 


Speaking of Henry V. 


England ne'er had a King until his time. 
Virtue he had, ' deſerving to command: 
His brandiſh'd ſword did blind men with its beams: 
His arms ſpread wider than a dragon's wings: 
His ſparkling eyes, replete with awful fire, 
More dazzled, and drove back his enemies, 
Than mid-day ſun fierce bent againſt their faces. 
What ſhould I ſay ? his deeds exceed all ſpeech : 
He never lifted up his hand, but conquer'd. 

Firſt Part Henry VI. ad 1. fc. 1. 


Laſtly, An hyperbole, after it is introduced with 
all advantages, ought to be comprehended within the 
feweſt words poſſible : as it cannot be reliſhed but in 
the hurry and ſwelling of the mind, a leiſurely view diſ- 
ſolves the charm, and diſcovers the deſcription to be 
extravagant at leaſt, and perhaps alſo ridiculous. This 
fault is palpable in a ſonnet which paſſeth for one of 
the moſt complete in the French language : Phillis, in 
a long and florid deſcription, is made as far to out- 
ſhine the ſun as he outſhines the ſtars : 


Le filence regnoit ſur la terre et ſur Ponde, 
Lair devenoit ſerain et POlimp vermeil, 


Et 


OI 7 OE OO —[ 


Hyperbole. 


wy — 


HY P [ 


Hyperbo- Et Vamourex Zephir affranchi du ſomeil, 


rcan 


| 
Hyperia. 


« north wind.” 


plauſible ; notwithſtanding all that Rudbeck has ſaid 


Reſſuſcitoit les fleurs d'une haleine feconde. 


L'Aurore deployoit I'or de ſa treſſe blonde, 
Eet ſemoit de rubis le chemin du ſoleil ; 

Enfin ce Dieu venoit au plus 4 appareil 
Qu'il ſoit jamais venu pour eclairer Je monde: 


aand la jeune Philis au viſage riant, 
Sortant de ſon palais plus clair que Vorient, 
Fit voir une lumiere et plus vive et plus belle. 


Sacre flambeau du jour, n'en ſoiez point jaloux, 
Vous parutes alors auſſi peu devant elle, 
Que les feux de la nuit avoient fait devant vous. 


Malleville. 


There is in Chaucer a thought expreſſed in a ſingle 
line, which ſets a young beauty in a more advanta- 
geous light than the whole of this much laboured 
poem: 


Up roſe the ſun, and up roſe Emelie. 


HYPERBOREAN, in the ancient geogra- 
hy. The ancients denominated thoſe people and 
places Hyperborean, which were to the northward of the 
Scythians. They had but very little acquaintance 
with theſe Hyperborean regions ; and all they tel] us 
of them is very precarious, much of it falſe. Diodorus 
Siculus ſays, the Hyperboreans were thus called by 
reaſon they dwelt beyond the wind Boreas ; vo fig- 
nifying “ above, or beyond,” and Bepeas, Boreas, the 
This etymology is very natural and 


againſt it, who would have the word to be Gothic, 
and to ſignify nobility. Herodotus doubts, whether 


or no there were any ſuch nations as the Hyper- 


borean. Strabo, who profeſſes that he believes there 
are, does not take hyperborean to ſignify beyond Boreas 
or the north, as Herodotus underſtood it : the prepo- 
ſition ve, in this caſe, he ſuppoſes only to help to 
form a ſuperlative; ſo that hyperborean, on his prin- 
ciple, means no more than m9/# northern: by which it 
appears the ancients ſcarce knew themſelves what the 
name meant. 


HYPERCATALECTIC, in the Greek and La- 
tin poetry is applied to a verſe that has one or two 
ſyllables too much, or beyond the regular and juſt 


meaſure; as, 
Muſe forores ſunt Minervg : 


Alſo, 
Muſer farores Palladis lugent. 


HYPERCRITIC, an over-rigid cenſor, or critic: 
one who will let nothing paſs, but auimadverts ſe- 
verely on the ſlighteſt fault. See CrirTicism. The 
word is compounded of yr, ſuper, „ over, above, be- 
yond * and xpi1iz@r5 of Ans Judex, of ie Judico, 
« ] judge.” 

HYPERDULIA, in the Romiſh theology, is the 
worſhip rendered to the holy virgin. The word is 
Greek, vr Ne] compoſed of uTtpy above, and JN 
aborſhip, ſervice, The worſhip offered to ſaints is 
called dalia; and that to the mother of God, þyper- 
dulia, as being ſuperior to the former. f 

HYPERIA (anc. geog.), the ſeat of the Phza- 
cians near the Cyclops, (Homer): ſome commentators 
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take it to be Camarina in Sicily; but, aecordi 
others, ſuppoſed to be an adjoining iſland, which th 

take to be Melita, lying in fight of Sicily. And this 
ſeems to be confirmed by Apoffonius Rhodius. Whence 
the Phæacians afterwards removed to Coreyra, called 
Scheria, Phæacia, and Macris; having been expelled 
by the Phœnicians, who ſettled in M-lita for com. 


merce, and for commodious harbours, before th 
of Troy. ( Diodorus Siculus. ) ris 


HYPERICUM, ST Joux's worT; a genus of the 
polyandria order, belonging to the polyadelphia claſ 
of plants. 

Species, Of this genus there are 29 ſpecies, 
of them hardy Fey, rc ſhrubs, and under-fhrabby 
plants, adorned with oblong and oval ſimple foliage 
and pentapetalous yellow Fran in cluſters. The 
molt remarkable are, 1. The hircinum, or ſtinking 8t 
John's-wort. This riſes three or four feet high, with 
ſeveral ſhrubby two-edged ſtalks from the root, branch- 
ing by pairs oppoſite at every joint; oblong, oval, 
cloſe-fitting oppoſite leaves; and, at the ends of all 
the young ſhoots, cluſters of yellow flowers. Of this 
there are three varieties; one with ſtrong ſtalks, fir 
or eight feet high, broad leaves, and large flowers; 
the other with ſtrong flalks, broad leaves, and without 
any diſagreeable odour; the third hath variegated 
leaves. All theſe varieties are ſhrubby; and flower 
in June and July in ſuch numerous cluſters, that 
the ſhrubs appear covered with them; and pro- 
duce abundance of ſeed in autumn. 2. The canarien- 
ſis bath ſhrubby (talks, dividing and branching fix or 
ſeven feet high; oblong, cloſe-litting leaves by pairs; 
An at the ends of the branches, duſters of yellow 

owers appearing in June and July, 3. The gſcyr 

or dwar "pats by St N bach . m, 
roots, ſending up numerous, ſlender, ſquare ſtalks, a 
foot long ; oval, ſpear-ſhaped, cloſe-ſittiag, ſmooth 
leaves by pairs oppoſite; and, at the ends of the ſtalks, 
large yellow flowers. 4. The andreſamum, commonly 
called tut/an, or park-leaves, hath an upright under- 
ſhrubby ſtalk, two feet high, branching by pairs op- 
polite; and at the ends of the ſtalks, cluſters of ſmall 
yellow flowers appearing in July and Auguſt, and 
ſucceeded by roundiſh berry-like black capſules. This 
you naturally in many parts of Britain. 5. The 
alearicum, or wart-leaved St John's-wort, is a native 
of Majorca; and hath a ſhrubby ftalk, branching two 
feet high, with reddiſh ſcarified branches, ſmall oval 
leaves warted underneath, and large yellow flowers 
appearing great part of the year. 6. The monogynum, 
or one-ſtyled China hypericum, bath a ſhrubby purpliſh 
ſtalk, about two feet high ; oblong, ſmooth, ſtiff, cloſe- 
fitting leaves, of a ſhining en above, and white 
underneath; cluſters of ſmall yellow flowers, with co- 
loured cups, and only one ſtyle, flowering the greatelt 
part of the year. 7. The Iaſanthus, or Surinam St 
John's-wort, hath ſhrubby falks, branching a yard 
high; ſpear-ſhaped ſertated leaves; hoary underneath, 
and yellow flowers from the axillas of the ſtalks. It 
a native of Surinam and Carolina. 
Culture. The four firſt ſpecies are hardy, and will 
grow in any ſoil or ſituation; the three laſt mult be 
potted, in order to have ſhelter in the green-houſe in 
winter. The two firſt ſpecies propagite very falt by 
ſuckers, which are every year ſcat up plentifully Po 
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8 a dot; and in autumn or ſpring may be readily ſlip- 
— ana a off "Br the old plants with From to each, A x 
yypoum- hole plant may be taken up and divided into as many 
arts as there are ſuckers and ſlips with roots, plantiu 
the ſtrongeſt where they are to remain, and the . 
in nurſery- rows, where they are to remain a year in 
order to acquire ſtrength. They may alſo be propa- 
ated by ſeeds ſown 1n autumn, in a bed of common 
earth, in drills an inch deep. The other two hardy 
ſorts are alſo propagated by ſlipping the roots in au- 
tumn, or early in the ſpring; and may likewiſe be raiſed 
in great plenty from ſeeds. The three other ſpecies 
are propagated by layers and cuttings, planted in pots, 
and plunged in a hot- bed. 

Properties. The tutſan hath long held a place in 
the medicinal catalogues; but its uſes are very much 
undetermined. The leaves given in ſabſtance are ſaid 
to defiroy worms. By diſtillation they yield an eſſen- 
tial oil. The flowers tinge ſpirits and oils of a fine 

urple colour. Cows, goats, and ſheep, eat the plant; 
E. and ſwine refuſe it. The dried plant boiled in 
water with alum, dyes yarn of a yellow colour; and 
the Swedes give a fine purple tinge to their ſpirits with 
the flowers. 

HVPERID ES, an orator of Greece, was the diſ 
ciple of Plato and Ifocrates, and governed the republic 
of Athens, He defended with great zeal and courage 
the liberties of Greece; but was put to death by Anti- 
pater's order, 322 B. C. He compoſed many orations, 
of which only one now remains. He was oue of the 
ten celebrated Greek orators. 

HYPERMNESTRA, in fabulous hiſtory, one of 
the 50 daughters of Danaus king of Argos. She 
alone refuſed to obey the cruel order Danaus had given 
to all his daughters, to murder their huſbands the firſt 
night of their marriage; and therefore ſaved the life 
of Lynceus, after ſhe had made him promiſe not to 
violate her virginity. Danaus, enraged at her diſobe- 
dience, confined her cloſely in priſon, whence Lynceus 
delivered her ſome time after. 

HYPERSARCOSIS, in medicine and ſurgery, 


an exceſs of fleſh, or rather a fleſhy excreſcence, 


wounds, &c. 


_ HYPHEN, an accent or character in grammar, 
implying that two words are to be joined, or con- 
nected into one compound word, and marked thus -; 
as pre-eftabliſhed, five-leaved, &c. Hyphens alſo ſerve 
to connect the ſyllables of ſuch words as are divided by 
the end of the line. 
HYPNOTIC, in the materia medica, ſuch medi- 
eines as any way produce fleep, whether called nar- 
coltcs, hypnotics, opiates, or ſoporifics. | 
HYPNOTICUS szxrens, the Sleep-ſnake, in 200 
logy, the name of an Eaſt-Indian ſpecies of ſerpent, 
called by the Ceyloneſe nintipolong, a word importing 
q ſame ſenſe. It is of a deep blackiſh brown, varie- 
2 22 of Lases and is a very fatal kind in 
on; its bite ingi i 
9 ways bringing on a ſleep which 
* YPNUM, FEATHER-MOSS; a genus of the order 
muſci, belonging to the cryptogamia claſs of plants. 
_ are 46 ſpecies, all of them natives of Great Bri- 
1 none of them, however, have any remarkable 
NI the proliferum and parietinum. The 
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ſuch as thoſe generally ariſing upon the lips of 


1 


firſt is of a very ſingular ſtructure, one ſhoot growing Hypobole 
out from the centre of another; the veil is yellow and | 
ſhining; the lid with a kind of long bill; the leaves 
not ſhining; ſometimes of a yellowiſh, and ſometimes 
of a deep green. This moſs covers the ſurface of the 
earth in the thickeſt ſhades, throngh which the ſun 
never ſhines, and where no other plant can grow. The 
ſecond hath ſhoots nearly flat and winged, undivided 
for a conſiderable length, and the leaves ſhining ; but 
the old ſhoots do not branch into new ones as in the 
preceding ſpecies, It grows in woods and ſhady places; 
and, as well as the former, is uſed for filling up the 

chinks in wooden houſes, 

HYPOBOLE. See Oxraroxr, no 8c. 

HYPOCAUSTUM, among the Greeks and Ro- 
mans, a fubterraneous place, where was a furnace to 
hcat the baths. The word is Greek, formed of the 
prepoſition vv, under; and the verb *, to burn.— 
Another ſort of hypocauſtum was a kind of kiln to 
heat their winter-parlours. The remains of a Roman 

-ypocauſtum, or ſweating-room, were diſcovered un- 
der ground at Lincoln in 1739. We have an account 
of theſe remains in the Philoſophical Tranſactions, 
n® 461. 5 29.-—-Among the moderns, the hypocauſtum 
is that place where the fire is kept, which warms a 
ſtove or hot-houſe. 

HYPOCHARIS, nawx's-ryt; a genus of the 
polygamia æqualis order, belonging to the ſyngeneſia 
claſs of plants. There are four ſpecies; none of, which 
have any remarkable property, except the maculata, or 
ſpotted hawk's-eye. It is a native of Britain, and 
rows on high grounds. The leaves are oblong, egg- 

1 and toothed; the ſtem almoſt naked, generally 
with a ſingle branch; the bloſſoms yellow, opening at 
ſix in the morning, and cloſing at four in the . 
noon. The leaves are boiled and eaten like cab- 
bage. Horſes are fond of this plant when green, but 
not when dry. Cows, goats, and ſwine eat it; ſheep 
are not fond of it. ; | 
HYPOCHONDRIA, in anatomy, a ſpace on each 
ſide the epigaſtric region, or upper part of the abdo- 
men. See ANATOMY, n“ 349, d. 
HYPOCHONDRIAC rass10on, a diſeaſe in men, 
fimilar to the hyſteric affection in women. See (the 
Index ſubjoined to) Mepicineg. | 
HYPOCISTIS, in the materia medica, an inſpiſ- 
ſated juice obtained from the ſeſſile aſarum, much re- 
ſembling the true Egyptian acacia. They gather the 
fruit while unripe, and expreſs the juice, which they 
revaporate ove a very gentle fire, to the conſiſtence 
of an extract, and then form into cakes, and ex- 
poſe them to the ſun to dry. It is an aſtringent 
of conſiderable power; is good _— diarrhœas 
and hæmorrhages of all kinds; and may be uſed in 
redellent gargariſms in the manner of the true aca- 
cia; but it is very rarely met with genuine in our 
ſnops, the German acacia being uſually ſold under its 
name. 
HYPOGASTRIC, an appellation given to the in- 
ternal branch of the iliac artery. 
HYPOGASTRIUM, in anatomy, the middle part 
of the lower region of the belly. See AxArour, 
n* 349, d. 
HY POPYON, in medicine, a collection of purulent 
matter under the corner of the eye. 
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HYPOTHEC, in law, a right of ſecurity eſta- ſpermia order, belonging to the didynamia class of me 
is 


bliſhed by law to creditors upon the goods and plants. There are three ſpecies ; but only one of them, 


effects of their debtors, for the payment of certain viz. the officinalis, or common hyſſop, is cultivated for Ius 
debts. uſe. This hath under-ſhrubby, low, buſhy ſtalks, 


HYPOTHENUSE, in geometry, the longeſt ſide growing a foot and a half high; ſmall, [pear-ſhaped 
of a right-angled triangle, or that which ſubtends the cloſe-firting, oppoſite leaves, with ſeveral ſmaller "pg 
right-angle, riſing from the ſame joint; and all the ſtalks and 


HYPOSTASIS, a Greek term, literally Ggnifying branches terminated by ere& whorled ſpikes of flowers, 


ſubſtance, or fub/itence ; uſed in theology for perſon.— of different colours in the varieties. They are very 


The word is Greek, vrorzo4;; compounded of ». ſub, hardy plants; and may be propagated either by ſlips 
« ynder;” and «nw, o, exifto, * I ſt and, I exiſt;”” q. d. or cuttings, or by ſeeds. The leaves have an aromatic 
ſub: ſiſtentia. Thus we hold, that there is but one na- ſmell, and a warm pungent taſte, Belides the general 
ture or eſſence in God, but three hyþ2/aſes or perſons, virtues of aromatics, they are particularly recommended 
The term hypeo/taſir is of a very ancient ſtanding in in humoural aſtmas, coughe, and other diſorders of the 
the church. St Cyril repeats it ſeveral times, as alſo breaſt and lungs; and are ſaid notably to promote ex. 
the phraſe union according to hypr/taſir. The firſt time pectoration. 
it occurs is in a letter from that father to Neſtorius, HYSTERICS, or HysTtx1ic Passion. See (Ii. 
where he uſes it inſtead of -p:0074y, the word we com- dex ſubjoined to) Mepicixe. 
monly render perſon, which did not ſeem expreſſive HYSTERON ryroTEeroN, in grammar and rhe. 
enough. © The philoſophers (ſays St Cyril) have toric, a ſpecies of the hyperbaton, wherein the proper 
allowed three ett: They have extended the Di- order of conſtruction is ſo inverted, that the part of 
vinity to three hypo/taſes : They have even ſometimes any ſentence which ſhould naturally come firſt is placed 
uſed the word trinity: And nothing was wanting but laſt: as in this of Terence, Valet et vivit, for vivit et 
to have admitted the conſubſtantiality of the three y- valet; and in the following of Virgil, Moriamur, & 
p2taſes, to (hew the unity of the divine nature, exclu- in media arma ruamus, for In media arma ruamus, & 
five of all triplicity in reſpe& of diſtinction of nature, moriamur. 
and not to hold it neceſſary to conceive any reſpetive HYSTRIX, in zoology, a genus of quadruped; 
inferiority of hypoſtaſes.” belonging to the order of glires, the characters of 
This term occaſioned great diſſentions in the ancient which are theſe: They have two fore-teeth, obliquely 
church; firſt among the Greeks, and afterwards alſo divided both in the upper and under jaw, beſides 
among the Latins. In the council of Nice, p, erght grinders; and the body is covered with quills or 
was defined to denote the ſame with eſence or ſubſtance; prickles. There are four ſpecies, viz. 
ſo that it was hereſy to ſay that Jeſus Chriſt was of a I. The criſtata, or creſted porcupine, has four toes 
different hypgtaſi; from the Father; but cuſtom altered on the fore- feet, five toes on the hind-feet, a creſted 
its meaning. In the neceſſity they were under of ex- head, a ſhort tail, and the upper lip is divided like 
preſſing themſelves ſtrongly againſt the Sabellians, the that of a hare. The length of the body is about two 
Greeks made choice of the word paßt, and the feet, and the height about two feet and a half. The 
Latins of perſona; which change proved the occation porcupine is covered with prickles, ſome of them nine 
of endleſs diſagreement. The phraſe Tp: vrerariuc, uſed or ten inches long, and about + of an inch thick. Like 
by the Greeks, ſcandalized the Latins, whoſe uſual the hedge-hog, he rolls himſelf up in a globular form, 
way of rendering vror«o in their language was by in which poſition he is proof againſt the attacks of the 
ſublantia. The barrenneſs of the Latin tongue in moſt rapacious animals. The prickles are exceedingly 
theological phraſes, allowed them but one word for ſharp, and each of them has five large black and as 
the two Greek ones, % and vrovaorc; and thus diſ- many white rings, which ſucceed one another alter. 
abled them from diſtinguiſhing eſence from hypoſta/ic. nately from the root to the point. Theſe quills the 
For which reaſon they choſe rather to uſe the term animal can ere& or let down at pleaſure; ben ini: 
tres perſone, and tres hypoſtaſes—An end was put to tated, he beats the ground with his hind-feet, erects 
logomachias, in a ſynod held at Alexandria about the his quills, ſhakes his tail, and makes a conſiderable 
year 362, at which St Athanaſius aſſiſted; from which rattling noiſe with bis quills. 
time the Latins made no great ſcruple of ſaying tre, Moſt authors have aſſerted that the poreupine, when 
hypsſtaſes, nor the Greeks of three perſons. irritated, darts his quills to a confiderable diſtance 
HYPOTHESIS, in general, denotes ſomething againſt the enemy, and that he will kill very large anl- 
ſuppoſed to be true, or taken for granted, in order to mals by this means. But M. Buffon, and ſome other 
prove or illuſtrate a point in queſtion. Hypotheſes, late hiſtorians, aſſure that the animal poſſeſſes no ſuch 
however elegant or artful, ought to be firſt proved by power. M. Buffon frequently irritated the porcupin%s 
repeated obſervations and conſtant experience, before but never ſaw any thing like this darting of his quilis 
they are received as truths. He ſays indeed, that when the creature was much ag! 
HYPOTIPOSIS. See OrarToxy, noi. tated with paſſion, ſome of the quills which adhered bot 
HYRCANIA (anc. geog.), a country of the far- ſlightly to the ſkin, would fall off, particularly {rom 
ther Aſia, lying to the l of the Mare Hyr- the tail; and this circumſtance, he imagines, has ge 
canum or Caſpium; with Media on the weſt, Parthia riſe to the miſtake. | 
on the ſouth, and Margiana on the weft, Famous The porcupine, though originally a native of A 
for its tygers, (Virgil); for its vines, figs, and olives, and the Indies, can live and multiply in the more tem 
_ (Strabo). perate climates of Spain and Italy. Pliny, and w_ 


HYSSOPUS, xyss0e; a genus of the gymno- other natural hiſtorian ſince the days of Arie, 


frica 


II 
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* 3, that the porcupine, like the bear, conceals 
* ax daring the — and that they bring forth 
! their young in 80 days. But theſe circumſtances re- 
main to this day uncertain, It is remarkable, that 
although this animal be very common in Italy, no 
erſon has ever given us a tolerable hiſtory of it. We 
ouly know in general, that the porcupine, in a dome- 
{tic ſtate, is not a fierce or ill - natured animal; that 
with his fore- teeth, which are ſtrong and ſharp, he can 
cut through a ſtrong board; that he eats bread, fruits, 
roots, &e.z that he does conſiderable damage when he 
ets into a garden ; that he grows fat, like moſt ani- 
mals, about the end of ſummer; and that his fleſh is 
not bad food. 

2. The prehen/ilis, or cuandu, has four toes on the 
fore-feet, five on the hind-feet, and a long tail. It 
is confiderably leſs than the former ſpecies; being 
only 17 inches long from the point of the muzzle to 
the origin of the tail, which is nine inches long; the 
legs and feet are covered with long browniſh hair; 


„ 
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. 
the reſt of the body is covered with quills interſperſed Hyſtrix 
with long hairs; the quills are about five inches long, 


| 
and about of an inch in diameter. © Jabloveſki. 


He feeds upon 
birds and ſmall animals, He ſleeps in the day like 


the hedge-hog, and ſearches for his food in the night, 
He climbs trees, and ſupports himſelf by twiſting his 
tail round the branches. He is generally found in the 
high grounds of America from Braſil to Louiſiana, and 
the ſouthern parts of Canada. His fleſh is eſteemed 
very good eating, | 

3. The dorſata has four toes on the fore-feet, five 
on the hind-feet; and has quills only on the back, 
which are ſhort, and almoſt hid among the long 
hair. He is about two feet long. He is a native of 
Hudſon's- bay. The ſavages eat his fleſh, and make 
uſe of his ſkin as a fur, after taking off the prickles. 

4. The macroura, has five toes both on the bind 
and fore- feet; his tail is very long, and the prickles 


are elevated. He is a native of Africa and the Eaſt - 
Indies. 


| or 1, the ninth letter and third vowel of the al- 
? phabet, is pronounced by throwing the breath 
ſuddenly againſt the palate, as it comes out of the la- 
rynx, with a ſmall hollowing of the tongue, and nearly 
the ſame opening of the lips and talk as in pronoun- 
cing a or e, Its ſound varies: in ſome words it is 
long, as high, mind, &c.; in others ſhort, as bid, hid, 
ſin, &c. z in others, again, it is pronounced like y, as in 
collier, onion, &c.; end in a few, it ſounds like ee, as 
in machin?, magazine, &. No Engliſh word ends 
in i, e being either added to it, or elſe the 7 turned 
into y. 
But beſides the vowel, there is the ed conſonant; 
which, becauſe of its different pronunciation, has like- 
wite a different form, thus J, j. In Engliſh, it has 
the ſoft ſound of g; nor is uſed, but w en pg ſoft is 
required before vowels, where g is uſually hard: thus 
we lay, jack, jet, join, &c. inſtead of gack, get, goin, 
xc. which would be contrary to the genius of the 
Engliſh language. | 

I, uſed as a numeral, ſignifies no more than oe, and 
lands for ſo many units as it is repeated times: thus I, 
one; II, two; III, three, &c.; and when put before 
a higher numeral, it ſubſtracts itſelf, as IV, four; 
IX, nine, &c, But when ſet after it, ſo many are added 
to the higher numeral, as there are I's added: thus 
VI is 5+1, or fix;. VII, 5+2, or ſeven; VIII, 5+3, 
4 eight. The ancient Romans likewiſe uſed 19 for 
91500, CT) for 1000, 199 for 5000, CCI9D for 
10,000, IND for 50,000, and CCCIQ9D for 
OO Farther than this, as Pliny obſerves, they 
id not go in their notation; but, when neceſſary, re- 
ee the lat number, as CCCIODDD; COCTHITVO, 
r 200, ooo; CCI, CCCI'I.If, CCCIIDND, 


or 200, 00; and fo on. 
e anclents ſometimes changed i into u; as 


I. 


ducumus for decimus ; maxumus for maximus, &e. 
— According to Plato, the vowel i is proper to 
expreſs delicate but humble things, as in this verſe 
in Virgil, which abounds in 7s, and is generally 
admired: 


Accipiunt inimicum imbrem, rimiſque fatiſcunt. 


J, uſed as an abbreviature, is often ſubſtituted 
2 the whole word Jesus, of which it is the firſt 
etter. 

JABES-GALAAD, or Jazrsn-Gireap, (anc. 
geopr.) a city of Judza, lying beyond the river Jor- 
dan, called Fabiſus and Fabia by Joſephus; the me- 
tropolis of Gilead. In Jerome's time, a village on an 
eminence, fix miles from Pella. 

JABLONSKI (Daniel Erneſt), a learned Poliſh 
Proteſtant divine, born at Dantzick in 1660. He 
became ſucceſſively miniſter of Magdeburg, Liſſa, Ko- 
ningſberg, and Berlin; and was at length eccleſiaſtical 


counſellor, and preſident of the academy of ſciences at 


the latter. He took great paius to effect an union 
between the Lutherans and Calviniſts; and wrote ſome 
works which are in good eſteem, particularly Medita— 
tions on the origin of the Scriptures, &. He died 
in 1741. 

JaBLownsx1 (Theodore), counſellor of the court of 
Pruſſia, and ſecretary of the royal academy of ſciences 
at Berlin, was alſo a man of diſtinguiſhed merit. He 
loved the ſciences, and did them honour, without that 
ambition which is generally ſeen in men of learning: 
it was owing to this modeſty that the greateſt part of 
his works were publiſhed without his name. He 
publiſhed in 1711, a French and German dictionary; 
a Courſe of Morality, in 1713; a Didtionary of Arts 
and Sciences, in 1721; and tranſlated Tacitus de mo- 
ribus Germanorum into High Dutch, in 1724. 
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JABNE (anc. geogr.], a town of Paleſtine, near is a learned and valuable piece; which, with his other ] 
| Joppa ; called Famnia or Jamnial, by the Greeks and works, was publiſhed in 1673. * Ja 
Romans. In Joſhua xv. it ſeems to be called Fabrneel; JACOB (Ben Hajim), a rabbi famous for the Jaquelo, 
but in 2 Chron. xxvi. Fabre. It was taken from the collection of the Maſorah in 1525; together with the —— WM- 
Philiſtines by Uzziah, who demoliſhed its fortifications, text of the bible, the Chaldaic paraphraſe, and Rab. 
Its port, called Famnitarum portus, lay between Joppa binical commentaries, 


and Azotus. 
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dean of Peterborough. 


JABOK (anc. Pecs. a river of the Peræa, the 
north boundary of the Amorites, running with an 
oblique courſe from the eaſt into the river Jordan. 

JACCA, an ancient town of Spain, in the king- 
dom of Arragon, with a biſhop's ſee, and a fort; ſeated 
on a river of the ſame name, among the mountains of 
Jacca, which are part of the Pyrenees. W. Long. o. 19. 
N. Lat. 44. 22. 

JACK, in mechanics, a well-known inſtrument of 
common uſe for railing great weights of any kind. 

The common kitchen- jack is à compound engine, 
where the weight is the power applied to overcome 
the friction of the parts and the weight with which 
the ſpit is charged ; and a ſteady and uniform motion 
3s obtained by means of the fly. 


Jacx, in the ſea- language, a ſort of flag or colours, 


diſplayed from a maſt erected on the outer end of a 
ſhip's bowſprit. In the Britiſh navy the jack is no- 
thing more than a ſmall union flag, compoſed of the 
interſection of the red and white croſſes ; but in mer- 
chant-ſhips this union is bordered with a red field, 
See the article Uxiox. c 

Jacx-Flag, in a ſhip, that hoiſted up at the ſprit- 
fail top-maſt head. 

Jacx-Daw, the Engliſh name of a ſpecies of cor- 
vus. See Corvus. 

This bird is very miſchievous to the farmer and 

rdener ; and is of ſuch a thieviſh diſpoſition, that 
he will carry away much more than he can make uſe 
of. There is a method of deſtroying them by a kind 
of ſprings much uſed in England; and is fo uſeful, 
that it ought to be made univerſal.—A ſtake of about 
five feet long is to be driven firmly into the ground, 
and made fo faſt that it cannot move, and ſo ſharp in 
the point that the bird cannot ſettle upon it. With- 
in a foot of the top there muſt be a hole bored thro? 
it, of three quarters of an inch diameter ; through 
this hole is to be put a ſtick of about eight inches 
Jong ; then a horſe-hair ſpringe or nooſe is to be made 
faſt to a thin hazel- wand, and this brought up to the 

lace where the ſhort ſtick is placed, and carfied with 

it through the hole, the remainder being left open 
under that ſtick. The other end of the hazel rod is 
to be put through a hole in the ſtake near the ground, 
and faſtened there. The flake is to be planted among 
the jack-daw's food, and he will naturally be led to 
fettle on it; but finding the point too ſharp, he will 
deſcend to the little croſs (tick. This will fink with 
his weight, and the ſpringe will receive his leg, and 
hold him faſt. | 

JACKALL, in zoology. See Canis. 

JACKSON (Thomas), an eminent Engliſh divine, 
was born at Witton in the biſhopric of Durham in 
1579, of a good family. He commenced doctor of 
divinity at Oxford in 1622; and at laſt was made 
chaplain in ordinary, prebendary of Wincheſter, and 
He was a very great ſcholar ; 


and died in 1640. His performance upon the Creed, 


| Jacon (Ben Naphthali), a famous rabbi of the 5th 
century: he was one of the principal maſſorets, and 
bred at the ſchool of Tiberias in Paleſtine with Ben 
Aſer, another principal maſſoret. The invention of 
points in Hebrew to ſerve for vowels, and of accents 
to facilitate the reading of that language, are aſcribed 
to theſe two rabbis; and faid to be done in an afſem. 
bly of the Jews held at Tiberias, A. D. 476. 

Jacos (Giles), an eminent law writer, born at 
Romſey in the county of Southampton, in 1686, He 
was bred under a conſiderable attorney; and is prin- 
cipally known for his Law Dictionary in one vol. 
folio, which has been often printed; a new and im- 
proved edition having been lately given by counſellors 
Ruffhead and Morgan. Mr Jacob alſo wrote two 
dramatic pieces; and a Poetical Regiſter, containing 
the lives and characters of Engliſh dramatic ports, 
The time of his death is not known. 

JACOBAUS (Oliger), a celebrated profeſſor of 
phyſic and philoſophy at Copenhagen, was born in 
1651 at Arhuſen in the peninſula of Jutland, where 
his father was biſhop. Chriftian V. intruſted him 
with the management of his grand cabinet of curio- 
ſities; and Frederic IV. in 1698, made him coun- 
{eller of his court of juſtice. - He wrote many medical 
works, and ſome excellent poems. 

JACOBINE Moxxs, the ſame with Domix1caxs. 

JACOBITES, a term of reproach beſtowed on the 
perſons who, vindicating the doctrines of paſſive obe- 
dience and non- reſiſtance with reſpect to the arbitrary 
proceedings of princes, diſavow the revolution in 1688, 
and aſſert the ſuppoſed rights and adhere to the in- 
tereſts of the late abdicated king James and his fa- 
mily. 

JaconiTEs, in church-hiſtory, a ſect of Chriſtians 
in Syria and Meſopotamia ; ſo called, either from Ja- 
cob a Syrian who lived in the reign of the emperor 
Mauritius, or from one Jacob a monk who flouriſhed 
in the year 550. 

The Jacobites are of two ſets, ſome following the 
rites of the Latin church, and others continuing ſe- 
parated from the church of Rome. There is alſo 2 
diviſion among the latter, who have two rival patri- 
archs. As to their belief, they hold but one nature 
in Jeſus Chriſt; with reſpect to purgatory and prayers 
for the dead, they are of the ſame opinion with the 
Greeks and other eaſtern Chriſtians : they conſccrate 
unleavened bread at the euchariſt, and are again 
confeſſion, believing that it is not of divine inftitu- 
tion. 

JAcoBUs, a gold coin, worth 25 ſhillings; b 
called from king James the firſt of England, in whole 
reign it was ſtruck. See Coin. h 

We uſually diſtinguiſh two kinds of Facobur, tte 
old and the new ; the former valued at 25 ſhillings, 
weighing fix pennyweight ten grains: the _ 
called alfo Carolus, valued at 23 ſhillings 3 in Ws 
five pennyweight twenty grains. 


JAQUELOT. See JaqueLorT. TAC: 
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JACULATOR, or 8#00T1NG-F1$H, See CuxrODO ,. Coaches ;. and they have lately got a playhouſe, with Jaquar 
TJAFFA, the modern name of the city of Joxya in good actors. It is ſeated near the ſouth-eaſt part of U 
| . Judza. h the iſland, in W. Long. 76. 45. N. Lat. 18. 20. JP _ 
— — JAFNAPATAN, a ſea-port town, ſeated at the JAQUAR, a name given to the Braſilian once, a 
north-eaſt end of the iſland of Ceylon in the Eaſt In- ſpecies of Feiis.—It grows to the ſize of a wolf: its 
dies. The Dutch took it from the Hae op" in hair of a bright tawny colour; the breaſt and belly 
1658, and have continued in the poſſeſſion of it ſince whitiſh ; the tail ſhorter than the body, the upper 
thit time. They export from thence great quantities part deep tawny, marked irregularly with black ſpots. 
of tobacco, and ſome elephants, which are accounted- It inhabits the hotteſt parts of South America from 
the moſt docile of any in the whole world. E. Long. the Iſthmus of Darien to Buenos Ayres ; is fierce, 
80. 25. N. Lat. 9g. 30. and deſtructive to man and beaſt. Like the tiger, it 
JAGENDORF, a town and caſtle of Sileſia, ca- plunges its head into the body of its prey, and ſucks 
pital of a province of the ſame name, ſeated on the ri- out the blood before it devours it; makes a great 
ver Oppa. E. Long. 17. 47. N. Lat. 50. 4. noiſe like the howling of a hungry dog; and is a very 
ST JAGO, a large river of South America, which cowardly animal, eafily put to flight either by the 
riſes in the audience of Quito and Peru. It is navi- fhepherds dogs or by a lighted torch, being very 
cable ; and falls into the South Sea, after having wa- fearful of fire. It lies in ambuſh near the ſides of ri- 
tered a fertile country abounding in cotton-trees, and vers.— There is ſometimes ſeen a fingular combat be- 
inhabited by wild Americans. tween this animal and the crocodile : when the jaquar 
St Jaco, the largell, moſt populous and fertile of comes to drink, the crocodile, ready to ſurpriſe any 
the Cape Verd iſlands on the coaſt of Africa, and the animal that approaches, raiſes its head ont of the wa- 
reſidence of the Portugueſe viceroy. It lies about ter; the former ſtrikes its claws into the eyes, the 
13 miles eaſtward from the iſland of Mayo, and a- only penetrable part of this dreadful reptile, who im- 
bounds with high barren mountains; but the air, in mediafely dives under water, pulling his enemy along 
the rainy ſeaſon, is very unwholeſome to ſtrangers. Its with him, where they commonly both periſh. 
| produce is ſugar, cotton, wine, and ſome excellent JAIL-rever, a very dangerous diſtemper of the 
| fruits. The animals are black cattle, horſes, aſſes, contagious kind, arifing from the putreſcent diſpoſi- 
| deer, goats, hogs, civet-cats, and ſome very pretty tion of the blood and juices, See (the Index ſubjoined 


green monkeys with black faces. to) Mepicixe. 
St Jaco, a handſome and confiderable town of JALAP, in botany and the materia medica, the 
| South America, the capital of Chili, with a good root of a ſpecies of convolvulus or bind- weed. See 

harbour, a biſhop's ſee, and a royal audience. It is CoxnvoLvuLvs. 
L ſeated in a large and beautiful plain, abounding with This root is brought to ns in thin tranſverſe ſlices 
e all the neceſſaries of life, at the foot of the Cordilleras, from Xalapa, a province of New Spain. Such pieces 
5 on the river Mapocho, which runs acroſs it from eaſt ſhould be choſen as are moſt compact, hard, weighty, 
y to weſt, Here are ſeveral canals and a dyke, by dark-coloured, and abound moſt with circular ſtriæ. 
, means of which they water the gardens and cool the Slices of bryony root are ſaid to be ſometimes mixed 
A firects, —TIt is very much ſubje& to earthquakes. W. with jalap; but theſe may be eaſily diſtinguiſhed by 
; Long. 69. 35. S. Lat. 33. 40. ; their whiter colour and leſs compact texture. Jalap 
St Jaco de Cuba, a town of North America, ſitu- has no ſmell, and very little taſte upon the tongue; 
a8 | ated on the ſouthern coaſt of the iſland of Cuba in the but when ſwallowed it affects the throat with a ſenſe 
2s bottom of a bay with a good harbour, and on a river of heat, and occaſions a plentiful diſcharge of ſaliva.— 
or of the ſame name. W. Long. 76. 44. N. Lat. 20. o. Taken in ſubſtance in a doſe of about half a dram, 
ed Jaco de los Cavallerot, a town of America, and (leſs or more according to the circumſtances of the 
one of the principal of the iſland of Hiſpaniola. patient), in plethoric or cold phlegmatic habits, it 
be It is ſeated on the river Vague, in a fertile ſoil, but proves an effectual and in general a ſafe purgative, 
ſe- bad air. W. Long. 70. 5. N. Lat., 19. 40. performing its office mildly, ſeldom occaſioning nau- 
) a - St Jaco del Entero, a town of South America, fea or gripes which too frequently accompany the 
i- one of the moſt conſiderable of Tucuman, and the other ſtrong cathartics. In hy pochondriacal diſorders, 
Ire uſual reſidence of the inquiſitor of the province. It and hot bilious babits, it gripes violently if the jalap 
ers 5 ſeated on a large river, in a flat country, where is good; but rarely takes due effect as a purge. An 
the there is game, tygers, guanacos, commonly called extract made by water purges almoſt e but 
ate camel. ſheep, &c. weakly ; and at the ſame time has a conſiderable ef- 
in . Jaco de la Vega, otherwiſe called Spaniſh-town, fe& by urine. The root remaining after this proceſs, 
tu 13 the capital of the iſland of Jamaica, in America, gripes violently. The pure reſin prepared with ſpi- 
where the aſſembly and the grand courts of juſtice are rit of wine occaſions molt violent gripings and other 
Wl held. It is ſeated in a fine pleaſant valley, on the terrible ſymptoms, but ſcarce proves at all cathartic ; 
ole banks of the Rio Cobre. It was once a large, popu- triturated with ſugar, or with almonds into the form of 
lous place, containing 2000 houſes, two churches, a an emulſion, or diſſolved in ſpirit and mixed with ſyrups, 
the monaſtery, and ſeveral private chapels; but it is now it purges plentifully in a ſmall doſe, without occaſion- 
gs; end to a ſmall compaſs, and has only one fine ing much diſorder. The part of the jalap remaining 
ter, church, and a chapel, with about 500 inhabitants. after the ſeparation of the reſin yields to water an ex- 
ight ring an inland place, its trade is ſmall ; but ſeveral tract which has no effect as a cathartic, but operates 


wealthy merchants and gentlemen reſide there, living powerfully by urine. — Hoffman particularly cautions 


a pay manner. There are a great number of againſt giving jalap to children; and aſſures us, that — 
Wi 
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Jamaica, will deſtroy appetite, weaken the body, and perhaps 


occaſion even death: but herein he is contradicted by 
Geoffry ; who obſerves, that children whoſe veſſels are 
lax, and the food ſoft and lubricating, bear theſe kinds 
of medicines better than adults. — Certain it is, how- 
ever, that jalap, when given to children, moſt fre- 
quently proves emetic as well as cathartic. | | 

JAMAICA, an iſland of the Weſt Indies, the largeſt 
of the Antilles, lying between 17 and 19 N. Lat. and 
between 76® and 79? W. Long.; in length near 170 
miles, and about 60 in breadth. It approaches in its 
figure to au oval. The windward paſſage right before 
it hath the iſland of Cuba on the weſt, and Hiſpaniola 
on the eaſt, and is about 20 leagues in breadth. 

This iſland was diſcovered by admiral Chriſtopher 
Columbus in his ſecond voyage, who landed upon it 
May 5. 1494; and was ſo much charmed with it, as al- 
ways to prefer it to the reſt of the iſlands; in conſe- 
quence of which, his ſon choſe it for his dukedom. It 
was ſettled by Juan de Eſquivel A. D. 1509, who built 
the town, which, from the place of his birth, he called 
Seville, and 11 leagues farther to the eaſt Rood Me- 
lilla. Oriſtan was on the ſouth fide of the iſland, ſeated 
on what is now called Blue Fields River. All theſe 
are gone to decay; but St Jago, now Spaniſh Town, 
is till the capital. The Spaniards held this country 
160 years, and in their time the principal commodity 
was cacao; they had an immenſe ſtock of horſes, aſſes, 
and mules, and prodigious quantities of cattle. The 
Engliſh landed here under Penn and Venables, May 
tt, 1654, and quickly reduced the iſland. Cacao was 
alſo their principal commodity till the old trees decay- 
ed, and the new ones did not thrive; and then the 
planters from Barbadoes introduced ſugar- canes, which 
hath been the great ſtaple ever ſince. 

The proſpect of this iſland from the ſea, by reaſon 


of its conſtant verdure, and many fair and ſafe bays, is 


wonderfully pleaſant. "The coaſt, and for ſome miles 
within, the land is low; but removing farther, it riſes 
and becomes hilly. The whole ifle is divided by a 
ridge of mountains running ealt and weſt, ſome riſing 
to a great height: and theſe are compoſed of rock, and 
a very hard clay; through which, however, the rains 
that fall inceſſantly upon them, have worn long and 
deep cavities, which they call gu/lies. Theſe moun- 
tains, however, are far from being unpleaſant, as they 
are crowned even to their ſummits by a variety of fine 
trees. There are alſo about a hundred rivers that iſſue 
from them on both ſides ; and, though none of them 
are navigable for any thing but canoes, are both plea- 
ſing and profitable in many other reſpects. The cli- 
mate, like that of all countries between the tropics, is 
very warm towards the fea, and in marſhy places un- 
healthy; but in more elevated ſituations, cooler; and, 
where people live temperately, to the full as wholeſome 
as in any part of the Weſt Indies. The rains fall hea- 
vy for about a fortnight in the months of May and 
Ogober; and as they are the cauſe of fertility, are ſtyled 
ſeaſons. Thunder is pretty frequent, and ſometimes 
ſhowers of hai]: but ice or ſnow, except on the tops of 
the mountains, are never ſeen ; but on them, and at no 
very great height, the air is exceedingly cold. 

The molt caſtern parts of this ridge are famous un- 
der the name of the Blue Mountains. This great 


chain of rugged rocks defends the ſouth fide of the 


iſland from thoſe boiſterous north-weſt winds, which Ie 


might be fatal to their produce. Their ſtreams 
ſmall, ſupply the inhabitants with good water, which 
is a great bleſſing, as their wells are generally brackiſh, 
The Spaniards were perſuaded that theſe hills abounded 
with metals: but we do not find that they wrought any 
mines; or if they did, it was only copper, of which they 
ſaid the bells in the church of St Jago were made, 
They have ſeveral hot ſprings, which have done great 
cures, The climate was certainly more temperate be. 
fore the great earthquake; and the iſland was ſuppoſed 
to be out of the reach of hurricanes, which ſince then 
it hath ſeverely felt. The heat, however, is very much 
tempered by land and fea breezes; and it is aſſerted, 
that the hotteſt time of the day is about eight in the 
morning. In the night, the wind blows from the land 
on all ſides, fo that no ſhips can then enter their ports, 

In an iſland fo large as this, which contains above 
five millions of acres, it may be very reaſonably con- 
ceived that there are great variety of ſoils, Some of 
theſe are deep, black, and rich, and mixed with a kind 
of potter's earth; others ſhallow and ſandy ; and ſome of 
a middle nature. There are many ſavannahs, or wide 
prone without ſtones, in which the native Indians had 

uxuriant crops of maize, which the Spaniards turned 
into meadows, and kept in them prodigious herds of 
cattle. Some of theſe ſavannahs are to be met with 
even amongſt the mountains. All theſe different ſoils 
may be juſtly pronounced fertile, as they would cer- 
tainly be found, if tolerably cultivated, and applied to 
proper purpoſes. A ſufficient proof of this will ariſe 
from a very curſory review of the natural and artificial 
produce of this ſpacious country. 

It abounds in maize, pulſe, vegetables of all kinds, 
meadows of fine graſs, a variety of beautiful flowers, 
and as great a variety of oranges, lemons, citrons, and 
other rich fruits. Uſeful animals there are of all ſorts, 
horſes, aſſes, mules, black cattle of a large ſize, and ſheep, 
the fleſh of which is well taited, though their wool is 
hairy and bad. Here are alſo goats and hogs in great 
plenty; ſea and river fiſh ; wild, tame, and water fowl, 
Amongſt other commodities of great value, they have 
the ſugar-cane, cacao, indigo, pimento, cotton, ginger, 
and coffee; trees for timber and other uſes, ſuch as 
mahogany, manchineel, white wood, which no worm 
will touch, cedar, olives, and many more, Belides 
theſe, they have fuſtick, red wood, and various other 
materials for dyeing. To theſe we may add a multi- 
tude of valuable drugs, ſuch as guaiacum, china, ſarſa- 
parilla, caſſia, tamarinds, vanellas, and the prickle-pear 
or opuntia, which produces the cochineal; with no in- 
conſiderable number of odoriferous gums. Near the 
coalt they have ſalt- ponds, with which they ſupply 
their own conſumption, and might make any quanuty 
they pleaſed. „ 

As this iſland abounds with rich commodities, it 18 
happy likewiſe in having a number of fine and ſafe 
ports. Point Morant, the eaſtern extremity of the 
iſland, hath a fair and commodious bay. Pafling on 
to the ſouth, there is Port Royal: on a neck of land 
which forms one ſide of it, there ſtood once the fairelt 
town in the iſland ; and the harbour is as fine a one 3 
can be wiſhed, capable of holding a thouſand large 
veſſels, and ſtill the ſtation of our ſquadron. ME 
Harbour is alſo a convenient port, ſo is Maccary wn 1 


, tho? —— 


F 
re are at leaſt twelve more between this and 
— rn ber et extremity, which 1s Point Negrillo, where 
our ſhips of war lie when there is a war with Spain. 
On the north ſide there is Orange Bay, Cold Harbour, 
Rio Novo, Montego Bay, Port Antonio one of the 
fineſt in the iſland, and ſeveral others. The north- 
weſt winds, which ſometimes blow furiouſly on this 
coaſt, render the country on that ſide leſs fit for canes, 
but pimento thrives wonderfully ; and certainly many 
other ſtaples might be raiſed in ſmall plantations, which 
are frequent in Barbadoes, and might be very advan- 
tageous here in many reſpects. a 
The town of Port Royal ſtood on a point of land 
running far out into the ſea, narrow, ſandy, and inca- 
pable of producing any thing. Yet the excellence of 
the port, the convenience of having ſhips of ſeven hun- 
dred tons coming cloſe up to their wharſs, and other 
advantages, gradually attracted inhabitants in ſuch a 
manner, that though many of their habitations were 
built on piles, there were near two thouſand houſes in 
the town in its moſt flouriſhing ſtate, and which let at 
high rents. The earthquake by which it was over- 
thrown happened on the 7th of June 1692, and num- 
bers of people periſhed in it. 'This earthquake was 
followed by an epidemic diſeaſe, of which upwards of 
three thouſand died: yet the place was rebuilt ; but the 
greateſt part was reduced to aſhes by a fire that hap- 
pened on the gth of January 1703, and then the inha- 
bitants removed moſtly to Kingſton. It was, however, 
rebuilt for the third time; and was rifing towards its 
former grandeur, when it was overwhelmed by the ſca, 
Augult 20. 1722. There is, notwithſtanding, a ſmall 
town there at this day. Hurricanes fince that time 
have often happened, and occaſioned terrible devaſta- 
tions; yet they have been leſs frequent and leſs vio- 
lent of late years, and the climate is alſo ſaid to be al- 
tered for the better. 
In ſo large an iſland as this, it might be expected 
there ſhould be a confiderable number of great towns; 
which, however, there'is not. The reaſon of this is very 
obvious; for the wealth of the inhabitants ariſing from 
their plantations, of which there are at preſent about 
live hundred, and each of theſe containing ſome hun- 
dreds of inhabitants, it appears from hence that every 
plantation forms a village, and accounts ſufficiently for 
the diſpoſal of the , greateſt part of the inhabitants. 
There are however ſome few towns; the largelt of 
which is Kingſton, which ſtands on the harbour of 
Port Royal, contains about 1600 houſes, and is very 
populous. St Jago de la Vega, or, as it is uſually 
called, Spaniſh Town, is properly the capital of the 
iſſand, being the reſidence of the governor, the place 
where the aſſembly meets, and is alſo the ſeat of the 
principal courts of juſtice, 

The adminiſtration of public affairs is by a gover- 
nor and council of royal appointment, and the repre- 
ſentatiyes of the people in the lower houſe of aſſembly. 
hey meet at Spaniſh Town, and things are conducted 
with preat order and dignity. The colony hath a 
conſiderable public revenue; of which the quit-rents, 
Wa grant of the crown, make a part. Another 
tang; ariſes from a tax or fine laid upon ſuch as keep 
wer than three white to 100 black ſervants. This 
* preferring the eaſe to the ſecurity of the communi- 
7, in reſpect to which it would have operated much 
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more beneficially as a regulation. The iſland is di- Jamaica 


vided into three counties, Middleſex, Surry, and Corn- 
wall, containing 19 pariſhes, over each of which pre- 
hides a magiſtrate ſtyled a che, but theſe pariſhes in 
point of ſize are a kind kind of hundreds, Yet is this 
fine country, upon the whole, but thinly peopled, and 
indifferently cultivated ; for though near a fourth part 
of the lands are patented, yet not above a ninth part 
is actually under cultivation. The commerce of Ja- 
maica is very confiderable, not only with all parts of 
Great Britain and Ireland, but with Africa, North 
and South America, the Welt India iſlands, and the 
Spaniſh main, for the encouragement of which a late 
act was paſſed. The ſhips annually employed are up- 
wards of 500 ſail. The number of inhabitants is very 
uncertain; ſome ſay about 30,000 or perhaps more 
whites, and about 170, ooo negroes. 

The following account of the exports of this iſland, 
in 1770, will contribute more than all that hath been 
ſaid, to ſhew the importance of Jamaica. They con- 
ſiſted in 2249 bales of cotton, which at 10 pounds 
per bale, the price in the iſland, amounts to 22, 490 l.; 
1873 hundred weight of coffee, at three pounds five 
ſhillings per hundred, 60881. ; 2753 bags of ginger, 
at two pounds five ſhillings per bag, 61941. ; 2211 
hides, at ſeven ſhillings per hide, 773 l.; 15,796 hog- 
ſheads of rum, at ten pounds per hogſhead, 157, 960 1. 
To Ireland, 679 hogſheads, at ten pounds per hogſhead, 
6790l. Mahogany, 15,282 pieces, and 8500 feet, 
50,000]. Of pimento, 2,089,734 pounds weight, 
$2,243]. Sugar, 57,675 hogſheads, 6425 tierces, 
52 barrels, at A. pounds ten ſhillings per hogſ- 
head, twelve pounds per tierce, and four pounds per 
barrel, amounting in the whole to 1,086,620]. Sarſa- 
parilla, 205 bags, at ten pounds per bag, 2250]. 
Exports to Great Britain and Ireland 1, 391, 210l. 
To North America, 146,3241. To the other iſlands, 
Total of the exports, 1,538,730 1. 

JAMBI, or Jausis, a ſea-port town and ſmall 
kingdom of Aſia, on the eaſtern coaſt cf the iſland of 
Sumatra. It is a trading place. The Dutch have a 
fort here; and export pepper from thence, with the 
beſt ſort of canes. E. Long. 103. 55. 8. Lat. o. 30. 

IAMBIC, in ancient poetry, a fort of verſe, ſo 
called from its conſiſt ing either wholly, or in great 
part, of 1ambus's. See Iamyus. 

Ruddiman makes two kinds of iambic; viz. dime- 
ter and trimeter; the former containing four feet, and 
the latter fix. And as to the variety of their feet, they 
conſiſt wholly of iambus's, as in the two following ver- 
ſes of Horace: 

« 1 $i: 14 6 

Dim. Inarl ſit z\ ſtucl fins) 

Trim. Suit] & i\pja Roma vi ribuſruit. 

Or, a daQylus, ſpondeus, anapeſtus, and ſome- 
times tribrachys, obtain in the odd places; and the tri- 
brachys alſo in the even places, excepting the laſt. 
Examples of all which may be ſeen in Horace; as, 

| Dimcter. 
JJC 
Canidila traſctavitldapes 
Vide\re propeirantes domum| 
Trimeter. 
Quò que ſecle\ ſti ruiſtis autſcur dexſteris. 
Prius que cellum fi\det in| ferius\mari. 


Aliti- 


| 
Iambic. 


9 


r 


James. 
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Aliti\bus at|que canilbus homi\cid' Heſctorem. 
Pavidum|que lepo\r” aut gu. 9/0 lagueogruem. 

JAMBLICUS, the name of two celebrated Plato- 
nic philoſophers, one of whom was of Colchis, and the 
other of Apamea in Syria. The firſt, whom Julian 
equals to Plato, was the diſciple of Anatolius and 
Porphyry, and died under the reign of the emperor 
Conſtantine, -—The ſecond alſo enjoyed great reputa- 
tion. Julian wrote ſeveral letters to him, and it is 
ſaid he was poiſoned under the reign of Valens.— It is 
not known to which of the two we ought to attribute 
the works we have in Greek under the name of Fam- 
blicus, viz. 1. The hiſtory of the life of Pythagoras, 
and the ſect of the Pythagoreans. 2. An exhortation 
to the ſtudy of philoſophy. 3. A piece againſt Por- 
pbyry's letter on the myſteries of the Egyptians. 

IAMBUS, in the Greek and Latin proſody, a 
1 foot, conſiſting of a ſhort ſyllable followed 

y along one; as in 
h 
Oey, X, Det, Meas. 
Syllaba longa brevi ſubjecta vocatur iambus, as Horace 
expreſſes it; who alſo calls the iambus a ſwift, rapid 
foot, pes citus. : 

'The word, according to ſome, took its riſe from 
Iambus, the ſon of Pan and Echo, who invented this 
foot; or, perhaps, who only uſed ſharp- biting expreſ- 
Hons to Ceres, when afflicted for the death of Proſer- 
pine. Others rather derive it from the Greek &, ve- 
enum, „ poiſon ;?? or from . maledico, © I 
rail, or revile ;?? becauſe the verſes compoſed of iam- 
bus's were at firſt only uſed in ſatire. 

JAMES (St.), called the Great, the ſon of Zebe- 
dee, and the brother of John the evangeliſt, was born 
at Bethſaida, in Galilee. He was called to be an 
apoſtle, together with St John, as they were mending 
their nets with their father Zebedee, who was a fiſher- 
man; when Chrift gave them the name of Boanerges, 
or Sant of Thunder. They then followed Chriſt, were 
witneſſes with St Peter of the transfiguration on mount 
Tabor, and accompanied our Lord in the garden of 
olives. It is believed that St James firſt preached the 
goſpel to the diſperſed Jews; and afterwards returned 
to Judea, where he preached at Jeruſalem, when the 
Jews raiſed up Herod Agrippa againſt him, who put 
him to a cruel death about the year 44. Thus. St 
James was the firſt of the apoſtles who ſuffered martyr- 
dom. St Clement of Alexandria relates, that his ac- 
cuſer was ſo ftruck with his conſtancy, that he became 
converted and ſuffered with him. There is a magni- 
ficent church at Jeruſalem which bears the name of S- 
James, and belongs to the. Armenians. The Spa- 
niards pretend, that they had St James for their a- 
poſtle, and boaſt of poſſeſſing his body; but Baronius, 
in his Annals, refutes their pretenſions. 

James (St.), called the Leſ5, an apoſtle, the brother 
of Jude, and the ſon of Cleophas and Mary the ſiſter 
of the mother of our Lord, is called in Scripture the 
Fuſt, and the brother of Jeſus, who appeared to him 
in particular after his reſurrection. He was the firſt 
biſhop of Jeruſalem, when Ananias II. high prieſt of 
the Jews, cauſed him to be condemned, and delivered 
him into the hands of the people and the Phariſees, 
who threw him down from the ſteps of the temple, 
when a fuller daſhed out his brains with a club, about 
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the year 62. His life was ſo holy, that Joſephus con. * 
ſiders the ruin of Jeruſalem as a puniſhment iufli deli 
on that city for his death. He was the author of the 
epiſtle which bears his name. 

James, the name of ſeveral kings of Scotland 
and of Great Britain. See ( Hiftories of) Scoruayy 
and BRITAIx. 

James L king of Scotland in 1423, the firſt of the 
houſe of Stuart, was taken priſoner by the Engliſ 
in 1406, who were at war with Robert III, his fa. 
ther; and remained fo till 1424, when he was ſet at 
liberty by John duke of Bedford regent of England 
during the minority of Henry VI. fo 1437, this un- 
fortunate prince was aſſaſſinated in his bed by the re- 
lations of thoſe whom he had puniſhed for mal. admi- 
niftration during his impriſonment, 

James II. king of Scotland, 1437, ſucceeded his 
father, being then but ſeven years of age ; and was 
killed at the fiege of Roxburgh in 1460, aged 29, 
This prince wrote, 1. A panegyric on his queen, be. 
fore ſhe was married to him. 2. Scotch ſonnets: one 
of them, a lamentation while in England, is in ma- 
nuſcript in the Bodleian library, and beſtows great 
praiſes on Gower and Chaucer. 3. Rythmi Latini. 
4. On muſic. f 

James III. king of Scotland, ſucceeded his father in 
1460. He was a tyrannical prince; and having irritated 
his ſubjects, they rebelled againſt him, and he was ſlain 
by. them in battle in 1488, aged 35. 

James IV. king of Scotland, ſucceeded his father 
in 1488, He was a pious and valiant prince; ſub- 
dued his rebellious ſubjects; and afterwards, taking 

art with Louis XII. againſt Henry VIII. of Eng- 
. he was ſlain in the battle of Flouden- Field in 
1513, aged 41. 

Jamzs V. king of Scotland, in 1513, was but 18 
months old when his father loſt his life. When of age, 
he aſſiſted Francis I. king of France, againſt the em- 
wm Charles le * for which ſervice Francis gave 

im his eldeſt daughter in marriage, in 1535. This 
rinceſs died in two years; and James marricd Mary of 
rraine, daughter of Claud duke of Guiſe, and 
widow of Louis d'Orleans, by whom he had only one 
child, the unfortunate Mary queen of Scots, born on- 
ly eight days before his death, which happened De- 
cember 13. 1542. This was the firſt prince of his 
family who died a natural death, fince its elevation to 
the throne. He wrote the celebrated ballad called 
Chriſt's Kirk on the Green, and other little poems, 
which, at leaſt, tradition reports to have been of his 
compoſition. They have a character of eaſe and li- 
bertiniſm, ſays Mr Walpole, which makes the tradi- 
tion the more probable, and are to be found in a col- 
lection of Scottiſh poems called The Evergreen ; the 
Gaber-luinzie Man is reckoned the beſt. There 5 
ſomething very ludicrous in the young woman's diſtreſs 
when ſhe thought that her firſt favour had been thrown 
away on a beggar. | 

James I. king of England in 1603, and VI. of Scot- 
land in 1567, oo of Mary queen of Scots; whom 
ſucceeded in Scotland, as he did Elizabeth in aß. 
land. Strongly attached to the Proteſtant reli 2 
ſignalized himſelf in its ſupport; which gave ri you 
horrid conſpiracy of the Papiſts to deſtroy him * 


the Engliſh nobility by the Gunpowder Plot, gar 


ovember 5. 1605. The following year, a po- 
— _ yo of 2 2 required, which ſecured the 
king's perſon, by clearing the kingdom of thoſe diſ- 
affected Roman-Catholic ſubjects who would not ſub- 
mit to it. The chief glory of this king's reign con- 
Ged in the eſtabliſhment of new colonies, and the in- 
troduction of ſome manufactures. The nation enjoy - 
ed peace, and commerce flouriſhed during his reign. 
Yet his adminiſtration was deſpiſed both at home and 
abroad: for, being the head of the Proteſtant cauſe in 
Europe, he did not ſupport it in that great criſis, the 
war of Bohemia; abandoning his ſon-m-law the eleQor 
Palatine z negotiating when he ſhould have fought, 
deceived at the ſame time by the courts of Vienna and 
Madrid ; continually ſending illuſtrious ambaſſadors to 
foreign powers, but never making a ſingle ally. He 
valued himſelf much upon his polemical writings; and 
ſo fond was he of theological] diſputations, that to 
keep them alive, he founded, for this expreſs purpole, 
Chelſea- college; which was converted to 2 much bet- 
ter uſe by Charles II. His Baſilicon Doron, Com- 
mentary on the Revelation, writings againſt Bellar- 
mine, and his Dæmonologia, or doctrine of witchcraft, 
are ſufficiently known. There is a collection of his 
writings and ſpeeches in one folio volume. Several o- 
ther pieces of his are extant z ſome of them in the Ca- 
balla, others in manuſcript in the Britiſh Muſeum, and 
others in Howard's collection. He died in 1625, in 
the 5gth year of his age, and 23d of his reign 
Jamzs II. king of England, Scotland, &c. 1685, 
grandſon of James I. ſucceeded his brother Char. II. 
It is remarkable, that this prince wanted neither cou- 
rage nor political abilities whilft he was duke of York; 
on the contrary, he was eminent for both : but when 
he aſcended the throne, he was no longer the ſame 
man. A bigot from his infancy to the Romiſh reli- 
gion and to its hierarchy, he ſacrificed every thing 
to eſtabliſh them, in direct contradiction to the expe- 
rience he had acquired, during the long reign of his 
brother, of the genius and charaRer of the people be 
was to govern, Guided by the jeſuit Peters his con- 
feſſor, and the infamous chancellor Jeffries, he violated 
every law enacted for the ſecurity of the Proteſtant re- 
ligion ; and then, unable to face the reſentment of his 
ured ſubjes, he fled like a coward, inſtead of diſ- 
arming their rage by a diſmiſſion of his Popiſh mini- 
ters and prieſts. He rather choſe to live and die a bi- 
Lot, or, as he believed, a ſaint, than to ſupport the 
dignity of his anceftors, or periſh beneath the ruins of 
his throne. The conſequence was the revolution in 
1689. James II. died in France in 1710, aged 68. 
e wrote Memoirs of his own life and campaigns to 
the reſtoration; the original of which is preſerved in 
the Scotch college, at Paris. This piece. is printed 
at the end of Ramſay's life of Marſhal Turenne. 2. Me- 
moirs of the Engliſh affairs, chiefly naval, from the 
year 1660 to 1673. 3. The royal ſufferer, king 
. II. conſiſting of meditations, ſoliloquies, vows, 
e. laid to be compoſed by his majeſty at St Ger- 
mans. 4. Three letters; which were publiſhed by 
William Fuller ; 
: » gent. in 1702, with other papers re- 
ry. to the court of St Germains, and are ſaid in 
Mas to be printed by command. | 


(Thomas), a learned Engliſh critic and di- 


PW about the year 1571. He recommended 
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himſelf to the office of keeper of the public library at James. 
Oxford, by the arduous undertaking of publiſhing a 
catalogue of the MSS in each college-library at both 
univerſities. He was elected to this office in 1602, and 
held it 18 years, when he reſigned it to proſecute his 
ſtudies with more freedom. In the convocation held 
with the parliament at Oxford in 1625, of which he 
was a member, he moved to have proper commiſſion- 
ers appointed to collate the MSS. of the fathers in all 
the libraries in England, with the Popiſh editions, in 
order to detect the forgeries in the ey. but this 
N not meeting with the deſired encouragement, 
e engaged in the laborious taſk himſelf, which he 
continued until his death in 1629. He left behind 
him a great number of leacned works. 
* James (Richard), nephew of the former, entered 
into orders in 1615: but, being a man of humour, of 
three ſermons preached before the univerſity, one con- 
cerning the obſervation of Lent was without a text, 
according to the molt ancient manner ; another againſt 
the text; and the third beſide it. About the year 
1619, be travelled through Wales, Scotland, Shet- 
land, into Greenland, and Ruſſia, of which he wrote 
obſervations. He aſſiſted Selden in compoſing his 
Marmora Arundeliana ; and was very ſerviceable to 
Sir Robert Cotton, and his ſon Sir Thomas, in diſ- 
poſing and ſettling their noble library. He died in 
1638; and has an extraordinary character given him 
by Wood for learning and abilities. | 
Knights of St James, a military order in Spam, 
firſt inſtituted about the year 1170 by Ferdinand II. 
king of Leon and Galicia, The greateſt dignity 
belonging to this order is that of Grand Maſter, 
which has been united to the crown of Spain. The 
knights are obliged to make proof of their deſcent 
from families that have been noble, for four genera» 
tions, on both fides ; they muſt likewiſe make it ap- 
pear, that their ſaid anceftors have neither been Jews, 
heretics, nor Saracens ; nor have ever been called into 
queſtion by the inquiſition. The novices are obliged 
to ſerve fix months in the galleys, and to live a month 
in a monaſtery ; they obſerve the rules of St Auſtin, 
making no yaws but of poverty, obedience, and conju- 
gal fidelity. | a 
James's Powder, an antimonial medicine, ſome- 
what of the nature of tartar emetic, prepared by the 
late Dr Robert James, phyſician in London, who died 
on the 23d of March 1776. His powder was found 
to be of conſiderable efficacy in ſome kinds of |fevers ; 
ſo that it is much to be regretted, that the inventor 
thought proper to conceal his method of preparing it 
even till his death. | 
James- Town, in North America, was once the ca- 
pital of Virginia, but now Williamſburg claims that 
honour. It is ſeated on a peninſula on the north fide 
of James river; and confiſts of about 80 houſes, chietly 
for the entertainment of ſeafaring men; for the ſeat of 
the government, and the courts of juſtice, have been 
removed to Williamſburg, which is ſeven miles north 
of it. W. Long. 77. 30. N. Lat. 37. 0. 
St James's Day, a feſtival of the Chriſtian church, 
obſerved on the 25th of July, in honour of St James 
the greater, ſon of Zebedee. 
Epiſtle of St James, a canonical book of the New 
Teſtament, being the firſt of the catholic or general 
i 218 epiſtles; 
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epiſtles; which are ſo called, as not being written to 
one but to ſeveral Chriſtian churches. | 
This general epiſtle is addreſſed partly to the belie- 
ving and partly to the infidel Jews; and is deſigned to 
correct the errors, ſoften the ungoverned zeal, and re- 
form the indecent behaviour of the latter; and to com- 
fort the former under the great hardſhips they then did, 
or ſhortly were to ſuffer, for the ſake of Chriſtianity. 
JAMESONE (George), an excellent painter, jult- 
ly termed the Vandyle of Scotland, was the fon of An- 
drew Jameſone, an architect; and was born at Aber- 
deen, in 1586, He ſtudied under Rubens, at Ant- 
werp; and, after his return, applied with indefatigable 
induſtry to portraits in oil, though he ſometimes prac- 
tiſed in miniature, and alſo in hiſtory and landſcapes. 
His largeſt portraits were ſomewhat leſs than life, 
His earlieſt works are chiefly on board, afterwards on 
a fine linen cloth ſmoothly primed with a proper tone 
to help the harmony of his ſhadows, His excellence 
is ſaid to conſiſt in delicacy and ſoftneſs, with a clear 
and beautiful colouring ; his ſhades not charged, but 
helped by varniſh, with little appearance of the pencil. 
When king Charles I. viſited Scotland in 1633, the 
magiltrates of Edinburgh, knowing his majelty's taſte, 


employed this artiſt to make drawings of the Scottiſh 


monarchs ; with which the king was ſo pleaſcd, that, 
inquiring for the painter, he ſat to him, and reward- 
ed him with a diamond-ring from his own finger, It 
is obſervable, that Jameſone always drew himſelf with 
his hat on, either in imitation of his maſter Rubens, 
or on having been indulged in that liberty by the king 
when he ſat to him. Many of Jameſone's works are 
in both the colleges of Aberdeen ; and the Sybils there 
he is ſaid to have drawn from living beauties in that 
city. His beſt works are from the year 1630 to his 
death, which happened at Edinburgh in 1644. 

JAMYN (Amadis), a celebrated French poet in 
the 16th century. He is eſteemed the rival of Ron- 
ſard, who was his cotemporary and friend. He was 
ſecretary and chamber-reader in ordinary to Char. IX. 
and died about 1585. He wrote, 1. Poetical works, 
2 vols. 2. Philoſophical diſcourſes to Paſicharis and 
Rodanthe, with ſeven academical diſcourſes. 3. A 
tranſlation of the Iliad of Homer, begun by Hugh 
Sabel, and finiſhed by Jamyn ; with a tranſlation into 
French verſe of the three firſt books of the Odyſſey. 

JANEIRO, a province of Braſil in South Ameri- 
ca, ſeated between the tropic of Capricorn, and 229 
of S. Lat. It is bounded on the north by the province 
of Spirito Santo, on the eaſt and ſouth by the At- 
lantic Ocean, and on the weſt by the mountains 
which ſeparate it from Guiara, in Spaniſh Ameri- 
ca. This is the moſt valuable province which the 
Partugueſe are maſters of; for they import from 
thence yearly great quantities of gold and precious 
tones, which they find in the mountains to a prodi- 
gions value, 

JANICULUM, or JaxicuLaris, a hill of Rome, 
added by Ancus Martius ; the burial-place of Numa, 
and of Statins Czcilius the poet : to the eaſt and ſouth, 
having the Tiber; to the weſt, the fields; to the 
north, a part of the Vatican. So called, either from 
an ancient city, (Virgil); or becauſe it was a zanua, 
or gate, from which to iſſue out and make incurſions 
on the Tuſcans, (Verrius Flaccus.) Now called Man, 
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Aureus, corruptly Montorius, from its ſparkli 

From this bill, on account of its height, ES 
extenſive proſpect of Rome: but it is leſs inhabited 
becauſe of its groſs air; neither is it reckoned amo 
the ſeven hills. Hither the people retired, and — 

hence afterwards recalled by Q. Hortenſius the Gar. 
tor, (Pliny.) 4 

JANIZARIES, an order of infantry in the Turkiſh 
armies; reputed the grand ſeignior's foot- guards 
Voſſius derives the word. from genizers, which in the 
Turkiſh language ſignifies novi homines or milite; 
D*Herbelot tells us, that jenitcheri ſignifies a now 
band, or troop ; and that the name was firſt given b 
Amurath I. called the Conqueror, who chooling a 
one fifth part of the Chriſtian priſoners whom he had 
taken from the Greeks, and inſtructing them in the 
diſcipline of war and the doctrines of their religion 
ſent them to Hagi Bektaſche (a perſon whoſe pretend. 
ed piety rendered bim extremely revered among the 
Turks), to the end that he might confer his bleſſin 
on them, and at the ſame time give them ſome — 
to diſtinguiſh them from the reſt of the troops. — Bek. 
taſche, after bleſſing them in his manner, cut off one 
of the ſleeves of the fur-gown which he had on, and 
put it on the head of the leader of this new militia; 
from which time, viz. the year of Chriſt 1361, 
they have ſtil] retained the name zenitcheri, and the 
fur-cap. . 

As, in the Turkiſh army, the European troops are 
diſtinguiſhed from thoſe of Aſia; the janizaries are al- 
ſo diltinguiſhed into janizaries of Conſtantinople, and 
of Damaſcus. Their pay is from two aſpers to twelve 
per diem ; for when they have a child, or do any ſig· 
nal piece of ſervice, their pay is augmented. Their 
dreſs conſiſts of a dolyman, or long gown, with ſhort 
ſleeves, which is given them annually by the grand 
ſeignior on the firlt day of Ramazan. They wear no 
turban; but, in lieu of that, a kind of cap, which they 
call zarcela, and a long hood of the ſame ſtuff hang- 
ing on their ſhoulders. On ſolemn days they are ad- 
orned with feathers, which are ſtuck in a little caſe in 
the fore - part of the bonnet. — Their arms, in Europe, 
in time of war, are a ſabre, a carabine or muſquet, 
and a cartouch-box hanging on the left fide. At Con- 
ſtantinople, in time of peace, they wear only a long 
ſtaff in their hand. In Afia, where powder and fre- 
arms are more uncommon, they wear a bow and ar- 
rows, with a poinard, which they call haniare.— 
Though the janizaries are not prohibited marriage, 
yet they rarely marry, nor then but with the conſent 
of their officers ; as imagining a married man to make 
a worſe ſoldier than a bachelor.—-It was Oſman, or 
Ottoman, or, as others will have it, Amurath, who 
firſt inftituted the order of janizarics. They were at 
firſt called aja, that is, footmen, to ee ga them 
from the other Turks, the troops whereo conliſted 
moſtly of cavalry. The number of janizaries is gene- 
rally above. 40,000 ; divided into 162 companies or 
chambers called odas, in which they live together at 
Conftantinople as in a convent. They are of a ſupe 
rior rank to all other ſoldiers, and are alſo more are. 
gant and factious, and it is by them that the public 
tranquillity is moſtly diſturbed. The government M4 
therefore be ſaid to be in the hands of the janizafles. 
They have, however, ſome good qualities: they = 
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4 to eſcort travellers, and eſpecially ambaſ- 
d perſons of high rank, on the road; in which 
behave with the utmoſt zeal and fidelity. 
Cornelius), biſhop of Ypres, one of the 
moſt learned divines of the 17th century, and princi- 
i] of the ſe& called from his name Fan/eni/is, He 
= born in Holland of Catholic parents, and ſtudied 
at Louvain. Being ſent to tranſact ſome bufineſs of 
conſ:quence relating to the univerſity, into Spain, the 
Catholicking, viewing with a jealous eye the intriguing 
olicy of France, engaged him to write a book to ex- 
ole the French to the pope as no good Catholics, ſince 
they made no ſeruple of forming alliances with Prote- 
fant ſtates. Janſen performed this taſk in his Mars 
Gallicus ; and was rewarded with a mitre, being pro- 
moted to the ſee of Ypres in 1635. He had, — 
other writings, before this, maintained a controverſy 
againſt the Proteſtants upon the points of grace and 
predeſtination; but his * amen was the principal 
labour of his life, on which he ſpent above 20 years. 
Sec the next article. vs a 
JANSENISTS, in church-hiſtory, a ſeét of the 
Roman Catholics in France, who followed the opinions 
of [anſenivs, biſhop of Ypres, and doctor of divinity 
of the univerſities of Louvain and Douay, in relation 
to grace and predeſtination. | ; 
In the year 1640, the two univerſities juſt mention- 
ed, and particularly father Molina and father Leonard 
Celſus, thought fit to condemn the opinions of the Je- 
ſuits on grace and free- will. This _ ſet the con- 
troverſy on foot, Janſenius oppoſed to the doctrine of 
the Jeſvits the ſentiments of St Auguſtine ; and wrote 
a treatiſe on grace, which he entitled Auguſtinus. 
This treatiſe was attacked by the Jeſuits, who accuſed 
Janſenius of maintaining dangerous and heretical opi- 
nions; and afterwards, 1n 1642, ohtained of pope Ur- 
ban VIII. a formal condemnation of the treatiſe wrote 
by Janſenius : when the partiſans of Janſenius gave 
out that this bull was ſpurious, and compoſed by a per- 
ſon entirely devoted to the jeſuits. After the death 
of Urban VIII. the affair of Janſeniſm began to be 
more warmly controverted, and gave birth to an infi- 
nite number of polemical writings concerning grace. 
And what occaſioned ſome mirth, was the titles which 
each party gave to their writings : one writer publiſh- 
ed The torch of St Auguſtine, another found Snuffers 
for St Auguſtine's torch, and father Veron formed A gag 
for the Fanſeniſts, &c. In the year 1650, 68 biſhops 
of France ſubſcribed a letter to pope Innocent X. to 
obtain an inquiry into and condemnation of the five 
following propoſitions, extracted from Janſenius's Au- 
Lubinus: 1. Some of God's commandments are im- 
poſſible to be obſerved by the righteous, even though 
they endeavour with all their power to accompliſh 
them. 2, In the Rate of corrupted nature, we are in- 
capable of reſiſtiug inward grace. 3. Merit and de- 
merit in a ſtate of corrupted nature, does not depend 
on a liberty which excludes neceſſity, but on a liberty 
which excludes conſtraint. 4. The Semipelagians ad- 
mitted the neceſſity of an inward preventing grace for 
5 performance of each particular act, even for the 
ehinning of faith; but they were heretics in main- 
ta ning that this grace was of ſuch a nature, that the 
will of man was able either to refit or obey it. It is 


Semipelagianiſm to ſay, that Jeſus Chriſt died, or ſhed 


fanſen enploye 
Janſeniits. ſadors * 
caſe, they 
JANSEN 


kate. 
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his blood, for all mankind in general. 

In the year 1652, the pope appointed a congrega- 
tion for examining into the diſpute in relation to grace, 
In this congregation Janſenius was condemned; and 
the bull of condemnation, publiſhed in May 165 3, fill- 
ed all the pulpits in Paris with violent ovtcries and 
alarms againſt the hereſy of the Janſeniſts. In the year 
1656, pope Alexander VII. iſſued out another bull, 
in which he condemned the five propoſitions of Janſe- 
nins. However, the Janſeniſts affirm, that theſe pro- 
poſitions are not to be found in this book; but that 
ſome of his enemies having cauſed them to be printed 
on a ſheet, inſerted them in the book, and thereby de- 
ceived the pope. At laſt Clement XI. put an end to the 
diſpute by his conſtitution of July 17. 1705; in which, 
after having recited the conſtitutions of his predeceſ- 


ſors in relation to this affair, he declares, „ That in 


order to pay a proper obedience to the papal conſtitu- 
tions concerning the preſent queſtion, it is neceſlary to 
receive them with a reſpect ful ſilence. The clergy of 
Paris, the ſame year, approved and accepted this bull, 
and none dared to oppole it. 

This is the famous bull Unrnigenitus, fo called from 
its beginning with the words Unigenitus Dei Fi- 
lius, &c. which has occaſioned ſo much confuſion in 
France. 

JANUARY, in chronology, the firſt month of the 
year, ſo called from Janus, one of the ancient Roman 
deities, painted with two faces; one whereof was ſup- 
poſed to look towards the new year, and the other to- 
wards the old.—January was introduced into the year 
by Numa Pompilius ; Romulus's year beginning in the 
month of March. The Chriſtians heretofore faſted on 
the firſt of January, by way of oppoſition to the 
ſuperſtitution of the heathens ; who, in honour of Ja- 
nus, obſerved this day with feaſtings, dancin gs, maſ- 
querades, &c. 

JANUS, in heathen worſhip, the firſt king of Ita- 
ly, who, it is ſaid, received Saturn into his dominions, 
after his being driven from Arcadia by Jupiter, He 
tempered the manners of his ſubjects, and taught them 
civility ; and from him they learned to improve the 
vine, to ſow corn, and to make bread. After his death, 
he was adored as a god. Romulus cauſed a temple to 
be erected to him, the gates of which were open in 
time of war, and ſhut in time of peace. This temple 
was ſhut up, for the firſt time, in the reign of Numa; 
the ſecond, after the firſt Punic war; and thrice under 
Auguſtus. Nero, Veſpaſian, and ſeveral others, ob- 
ſerved the ſame ceremony; but we do not find that it 
was obſerved by the Chriſtian emperors. 

This deity was thought to preſide over all new un- 
dertakings. Hence, in all ſacrifices, the firſt libations 
of wine and wheat were offcred to Janus, and all pray- 
ers prefaced with a ſhort addreſs to him. January, 
the firſt month of the year was dedicated to and 
named from him. At this feſtival, the Romans offer- 
ed cakes of new meal and fait, with new wine and 
frankincenſe. Then the conſuls for the new year ſo- 
lemnly entered on their office, all artificers and tradeſ- 
men began their works, quarrels were laid afide, mu- 
tual preſents were made, and the day concluded with 
mirth and joy. 

Janus was repreſented with two faces, either to de- 
note his prudence, or that he views at once the paſt 
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_ Japan, and approaching years; he had a ſceptre in his right 
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hand, and a key in his left, to ſignify his extenſive au- 
thority, and his invention of locks. | 

- Tho? this is properly a Roman deity, the abbé la 
Pluche repreſents it as derived from the Egyptians, 
who made known the rifing of the dog-itar, which o- 
pened their ſolar year, with an image with a key in 
its hand, and two faces, one old and the other young, 
to tipify the old and new year. 

JAPAN, a general name for a great number of 
iſlands lying between the eaſtern coaſt of Aſia and the 
weitern one of America, and which all together form a 
large and potent empire. They extend from the zoth 
to the 41ſt degree of latitude, and from the 130th to 
the 147th of caſt longitude. 

Were South and North Britain divided by an arm of 
the ſea, Japan might be moſt aptly compared to Eng- 
land, Scotland, and Ireland, with their reſpective 
ſmaller iſlands, peninſulas, bays, channels, &c. all un- 
der the ſame monarch. 

The Europeans call the empire Japan; but the in- 
habitants Niphon, from the greatelt iſland belonging 
to it; and the Chineſe Ciphon, probably on account of 
its eaſtern ſituation ;z theſe names ſignifying, in both 
languages, the Baſis or Foundation of the Sun. It 
was firlt diſcovered by the Portugueſe, ſome time be- 
twixt the years 1535 and 1548. 


Moſt of the iſlands which compoſe it are ſurrounded 


with ſuch high craggy mountains, and ſuch ſhallow 
and boiſterous ſeas, that ſailing about them is extreme- 
ly dangerous; and the creeks and bays are choaked 
up with ſuch rocks, ſhelves, and ſands, that it looks 
as if Providence had deſigned it to be a kind of little 
world by itſelf. | Theſe Fas have likewiſe many dan- 
aa whirlpools, which are very difficult to paſs at 


low water, and will ſuck in and ſwallow up the largeſt 
veſſels, and all that comes within the reach of their 


vortex, daſhing them againſt the rocks at the bottom ; 
inſomuch that ſome of them are never ſcen again, and 
others thrown upon the ſurface at ſome miles diſtance. 
Some of theſe whirlpools alſo make a noiſe terrible to 
hear. 

The Chineſe pretend that the Japan iſlands were 
firſt. peopled by themſelves: but it is more probable 
that the original inhabitants were a mixture of differ- 


ent nations, driven thither by thoſe tempeſtuous ſeas, 


and at different times; and this conjecture is confirm- 
ed by the great difference obſervable between the pre- 
ſent inhabitants, in regard to feature, complexion, 
ſhapes, babits, cuſtoms, and language, notwithſtand- 
ing their having been ſo long united under one mo— 
narch. 

As theſe iſlands lie in the fifth and fixth climates, 
they would be much hotter in ſummer than England, 
were not the heats refreſhed by the winds which conti- 
nually blow from the fea around them, and to which 
they are much expoſed by the height of their ſitua- 
tion: this circumſtance, however, not only renders 
their winters exceſſive cold, but the ſeaſons more in- 
conſtant. They have great falls of ſnow in winter, 
which are commonly followed by hard froſts. The 
rains in ſummer are very violent, eſpecially in the 
months of June and July, which on that account are 
called er or water-months, The country is al- 
to much ſubject to dreadful thunders and lighinings, 
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as well as ſtorms and hurricanes, which frequently do ow 


a preat deal of damage. 

The foil, though naturally barren and mountainous 
by the induſtry of the inhabitants, not only ſupplies 
them with every neceſſary of life, but al | 

very neceſſary ite, but allo furniſhes 
other countries with them ; producing, beſides corn 
the fineſt and whiteſt rice, and other grains, with v 
great variety of fruits, and vaſt numbers of cattle of 
all ſorts. Beſides rice, and a fort of wheat and bar. 
ley, with two ſorts of beans, they have Indian wheat 
millet, and ſeveral other kinds, in great abundance. 
Their ſeas, lakes, and rivers, abound with fiſh ; hed 
their mountains, woods, and foreſts, are well ſtocked 
with horſes, elephants, deer, oxen, buffaloes, ſheep 
hogs, and other uſeful animals. Some of their moun. 
tains alſo are enriched with mines of gold, filver, and 
copper, exquilitely fine, beſides tin, lead, iron, and 
various other minerals and foflils ; whilſt others abound 
with ſeveral forts of marble and precious ſtones. Of 
theſe mountains, ſome may be juſtly ranked among 
the natural rarities of this country; one, in particu- 
lar, in the great iſland of Niphon, is of ſuch. prodi- 
gious height as to be eaſily ſeen forty leagues off at 
tea, though its diſtance from the ſhore is about eigh- 
teen, Some authors think it exceeds the famous Peak 
of Teneriſſe; but it may rather be called a cluſter or 
group of mountains, among which are no leſs than 
eight dreadful volcanoes, burning with incredible fury, 
and often laying waſte the country round about them: 
but, to make ſome amends, they afford great variety 
of medicinal waters, of different degrees of heat; 
one of theſe, mentioned by Varenius, is ſaid to be as 
hot as burning oil, and to ſcorch and conſume every 
thing thrown into it. | 

The many brooks and rivers that have their ſources 
among the mountains, form a great number of delight- 
ful caſcades, as well as ſome dreadful cataracts, A- 
mong the great variety of trees in the foreits here, 
the cedars exceed all of that kind through India, for 
{traightneſs, height, and beauty. They abound in 
molt of the iſlands, eſpecially the largeſt. 

Their ſeas, beſides 6h, furniſh them with great 
quantities of red and white coral, and ſome pearls of 
great value, beſides a variety of ſea-plants and ſhells; 
which laſt are not inferior to thoſe that are brought 
from Amboyna, the Molucca and other eaſtern iſlands, 

The vaſt quantity of ſulphur, with which moſt of 
the Japan iſlands abound, makes them ſubject to fre- 
quent and dreadful earthquakes. The inhabitants are 
ſo accuſtomed to them, that they are ſcarcely alarmed 
at any, unleſs they chance to be very terrible indeed, 
and lay whole towns in ruins, which very often proves 
the caſe. On theſe occaſions, they have recourſe to 
extraordinary ſacrifices, and acts of worſhip to their 
deities or demons, according to the different notions 
of each ſect, and ſometimes even proceed to offer hu- 
man victims; but in this caſe they only take ſome of 
the vileſt and moſt abandoned fellows they can meet 
with, becauſe they are only ſacrificed to the malevo- 
lent deities, ; ; 

With reſpec to religion, that of the Japaneſe is al- 
lowed by. all writers to have heen downright beathen- 
iſm and idolatry from time immemorial. They do nat 
ſcem ſo much as to have any ſort of notion of a Su. 


preme Creator; but believe the. world to have 1 
| 0 
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f-om eternity, and that the gods they worſhip were 
men or beings that lived on earth ſeveral thouſands of 
years, and were afterwards, for their piety, mortifi- 
cation, and even by their voluntary death, raiſed to 
that height of power and dignity they have ever ſince 
enjoyed. They are divided, however, into various 
ſects ; probably according to the various nations that 
firſt ſettled there. One of them is called the ſed? of 
Siutts, which is that of their philoſophers and mora- 
liſts, whoſe profeſſors, like the Chineſe literati, de- 
ſpife all notions of public worſhip and popular ſuper- 
ſtirion. Every perſon here is at liberty to chooſe what 
ſea pleaſes him beſt, no compulſion being uſed by 
the government or by the parents. Moſt of the ſeats 
believe a future ſtate of bliſs or miſery, though they are 
not agreed about the nature and duration of it: the ge- 
nerality, however, think that it will conſiſt in a tranſ- 
migration of the ſoul from one body to another, more 
* excellent and happy, according to their beha- 
viour in their late ſtate; and that this revolution will 
continue, as well as the world, to eternal ages. All 
the different ſects, or at leaſt the prieſts and prieſteſſes 
of them, however divided in other reſpects, agree in 
regarding the five following negative precepts as ab- 
ſolutely binding; 1. Not to kill, nor to eat any thing 
that is killed; 2. Not to ſteal ; 3. Not to defile ano- 
ther man's bed; 4. Not to lie; 5. Not to drink wine. 
From the example of their two chief deities, Amida 
and Xaca, the Japaneſe have a notion of its being 
ſuch a meritorious thing to difpatch one's ſelf, that 
great numbers of them embrace, in the moſt oP 
manner, a voluntary death, either by drowning, ang- 
ing, or flinging themſelves down from a precipice, or 
by poiſon, dagger, or any other quick riddance. The 
followers of Xaca commonly drown themſelves ; but 
thoſe of Amida ſhut themſelves up in ſome cloſe con- 
nned place, where they have juſt room to fit, and, be- 
ing immured on every fide, have only a little hole to 
breathe through by means of a ſmall cane, and never 
ceaſe calling on that deity till they expire. 

There is not a country in all the eaſt that abounds 
more with temples and monaſteries than this: not on- 
ly cities and towns, but plains and mountains, and 
eren defarts, ſwarm with them; for the prieſts here, 
like thoſe of the church of Rome, are either ſecular 
or regular, The former live in private houſes of their 
own, allow themſelves one or two wives, and live on 
the 1acome and offerings made to their reſpective tem- 
ples and deities, and are at their own liberty as to the 
practice of abſtinence and other ſeverities : the regu- 
lars live in communities, under their reſpective ſupe- 
nors, and lead more or leſs recluſe and auſtere lives 
according to their ſets. Some of the monaſterics 
contain a thouſand, or even more of them, who, be- 
tides a perpetual celibacy and other mortifications, are 
all bound to obſerve the five rules before mentioned. 
oth ſecular and regular are under the government of 
the dairo or high-prieſt, who is the head of all the 
religions and ſes in the empire. Beſides the multi- 
tude ” idols in their temples, there is a great num- 
ver ol others ſet np in their other public buildings, 
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we Plazzas and markets, ſtreets, and even public 


Fi he Japaneſe have as great variety of feſlivals as of 
a and deidies, which it would therefore be endleſs 
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to deſcribe : they conſiſt in general in the anniverſary Japan. 
of their gods and of their dead relations. A NINE 

Chriſtianity, if Popery deſerves that name, had 
once made a conſiderable progreſs in this country 
but, about the year 1622, a dreadful perſecution was 
raiſed againſt the miſſionaries, and all that adhered to 
them, occaſioned partly by the indiſcreet zeal of the 
former, partly by the jealouſy of the unconverted 
nobles, . but eſpecially of the Japaneſe prieſts, who 
could not, without the greateſt envy and regret, be- 
hold their old religion, with all its — attrac- 
tives of profit, popular eſteem, and reſpect, daily lo- 
ſing ground; but more particularly by the policy and 
treachery of the Dutch, who found effectual means 
to undermine them. All the Chriſtian converts were 
put to death; and the Europeans, except the Dutch, 
forbid to come within the Japaneſe dominions under 
the ſevereſt penalties. 

With reſpe& to the government of theſe iſlands, it 
is and has been for a long time monarchical ; though 
formerly it ſeems to have been ſplit into a great num- 
ber of petty kingdoms, which were at length all ſwal- 
lowed by one. The imperial dignity had been en- 
joyed, for a conſiderable time before the year 1500, 
by a regular ſucceſſion of princes, under the title of 
dairos, a name ſuppoſed to have been derived from 
Dairo the head of that family. Soon after that 
epoch, ſuch a dreadful civil war broke out, and laſted 
ſo many years, that the empire was quite ruined. Du- 
ring theſe diſtractions and confuſions, a common ſol- 
dier, by name Tayckoy, a perſon of obſcure birth, 
but of an enterpriſing genius, found means to raiſe 
himſelf to the imperial dignity ; having, in little more 
than three years time, by an uncommon ſhare of good 
fortune ſubdued all his competitors and opponents, 
and reduced all their cities and caſtles, The 
dairo, not being in a condition to obſtruct or put a 
ſtop to his pragreſs, was forced to ſubmit to his 
terms; and might perhaps have been condemned to 
much harder, had not 'Tayckoy been apprehenſive icit 
his ſoldiers, who (ill. revered their ancient natural mo- 
narch, ſhould have revolted in his favour. To prevent 
this, he granted him the ſupreme power in all religious 
matters, with great privileges, honours, and revenues 
annexed to it; whilſt himſelf remained inveſted with 
the whole civil and military power, and was acknow- 
ledged and proclaimed king of Japan. This greet re- 
volution happened in 1517, and Tayckoy reigned ſe- 
vera] years with great wiſdom and tranquility ; during 
which he made many wholeſome laws and regulations, 
which till ſubſiſt, and are moch admired to this day. 
At his death, he left the crown to his {on Tayckol- 
ſama, then a minor; but the treacherous prince under 
whoſe guardianſhip he was left, deprived bim of his 
life before he came of age. By this murder, the 
crown paſſed to the family of Jcjaſſama, in which it 
fill continues. Tayckoy and his ſueceſſors have con- 
tented themſelves with the title of cube, which, under 
the dairos, was that of prime miniſter, whoſe office 1s 
now ſuppreſſed ;. ſo that the cubo, in all ſecular con- 
cerus, is quite as abſolute and deſpotic, and has as 
extenſive a power over the lives and fortunes of all his 
ſubjects, from the petty kings down to the loweſt per- 
ſons, as ever the dairos had. The dairo rchdes con- 


ſtantly at Meaco, and the cubo at J<do. 5 
he 
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The Japaneſe traffic with the Chineſe, Koreans, and 
eople of Jetzo: but, of the European nations, the 
Dutch alone are ſuffered to trade with them ; having 


declared, as ſome ſay, after the expulſion of the Por- 


tugueſe, that they were no Chriſtians ; but more pro- 
bably on the merit of ſupplanting and aſſiſting in ex- 
pelliog the Portugueſe : bor it is impoſſible that the 
Japaneſe can be ignorant that the Dutch profeſs Chri- 
ſtianity, as they trade to China; and we find the Ja- 
paneſe uſe as much caution in their commerce with the 
Dutch as if they were really Chriſtians. 

At the ſeaſon that the Dutch fleet is expected, the 
governor of Nangaſaque places centinels on the hills 
to give notice of the approach of any ſhips. When 
they appear, a boat is ſent off to every ſhip, with a 
waiter or officer; and as ſoon as the ſhips come to an 
anchor, an expreſs is immediately diſpatched to court, 
before whoſe return the Dutch may not diſpoſe of any 
thing. In the mean time, the particulars of every 
ſhip's cargo are taken, with the name, age, ſtature, 
and office, of every man on board, which 1s tranſlated 
and printed in the Japaneſe language. When the ex- 
preſs is returned, the ſhips crew are permitted to come 
on ſhore, and are all muſtered before a Japaneſe com- 
miſſary; and every perſon is called over aloud, and 
made to give an account of his age, quality, and of- 
ſice, to ſce if it agrees with the particulars given in 
by the Dutch: after this examination they are ſent on 
board again, and the ſails of the ſhip, with the guns, 
arms, ammunition, and helm, are brought on ſhore, 
and the hatches ſealed down by a Japaneſe officer; 
nor can they be opened, whatever the ſhip's crew may 
want, without a permiſſion from the governor, who 
always ſends a perſon to ſee what is taken out, and 
ſeal them down again; nor dare the Dutch ſailors 
light a candle or make any fire on board their ſhips, 
any more than on ſhore, The ſhips are allowed no 
communication with one another ; nor 1s any officer 


cr ſailor ſuffered to go on ſhore, except the perſons 


who are appointed to carry the company's preſent to 
the king at Jedo or Veddo. His majeſty having ac- 
cepted the preſent, and prepared another for the com- 
pany, the Dutch officer is conveyed to Nangaſaque 
under a ſtrong guard as he came. This journey, and 
the tranſacting their mercantile affairs, uſually take 
up about three months and a half. . 

The Dutch, who attend the king on this occaſion, 
approach him on their knees, with their hands joined 
together, and carried to their foreheads, as the Japa- 
neſe governors and miniſt ers alſo do. 

While the Dutch ſhips lie in the road, none of the 
Japaneſe are allowed to go on board them to trade 
with the ſailors; and thoſe that carry proviſions oa 
board are not ſuffered to take any money for them till 
the permiſſion to trade comes From court, and then 
they deliver in their accounts and are paid. After 
this, the Japaneſe permit fix perſons from every veſſel 
to come on ſhore, and buy and ſell for themſelves, and 
Ray four days, either in Diſnia or in the city, as they 
ſee fit; when theſe fix men return on board, fix others 
are allowed to go on ſhore and traffic in the like man- 
ner, and ſo on. | 

The goods are generally paid in bullion or pieces 
of ſilver, of ten or five crowns value, or ſmaller pieces 
by weight; for they have no coin, except ſome little 
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the Spartan Draco, to be written in blood. They 
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pieces of copper. . 
After ſix weeks free trade, there is no further com. 
munication allowed of between the city of Nangaſaque 
and the Dutch in the iſland of Diſnia, or with the ſhip. 
ping; whereupon the fleet prepares to return, and the 
factory in Diſnia are confined to their little iſland a. 
gain, until the ſeaſon of the year for traffic returns. 
With reſpeR to the character of the Japaneſe, they 
are generally very active, and of a quick apprehenſion 
and good underſtanding, modeſt, patient, and cour- 
teous, and excelling all the Orientals in docility, They 
are ſo juſt in their dealings, that one may abſolute] 
depend on their word ; and, contrary to the Chineſe, 
dildain to take the leaſt advantage of thoſe they deal 
with. They are all very induſtrious and laborious, 
and much given to ſtudy and reading. They affect x 
ſurpriſing neatneſs and decency in their eating, drink. 
ing, furniture, dreſs, and converſation ; and have an 
abhorrence to intemperance, luxury, and defamation, 
Drunkenneſs and 3 are as much deteſted by 
the rich and poor, as cheating and diſhoneſty, This 
is the bright ſide of their character. On the other 
hand, they are repreſented as proud, ambitious, cruel, 
and uncharitable ; and ſo inſenſible of the miſeries of 
their fellow-creatures, that they will ſuffer them to 
periſh, rather than relieve them. They are likewiſe 
ſaid to be ſo paſſionate and revengeful, that they will 
make away with themſelves if they cannot find an op- 
portunity of revenging an affront. They allow not 
only of polygamy, but alſo of fornication : but there 
is ſtill a more heinous and unnatural vice laid to their 
charge, viz. that of ſodomy, which is not only com- 
mitted with impunity, both by prieſts and laiety, but 
without either brand or diſgrace. In their wars they 
are very fierce and cruel, ſeldom giving or aſking for 
quarter; and when a town is taken, they commonly 
deſtroy it by fire and ſword. Like the Chineſe, they 
are ſo given to aftrology, that they ſcarce undertake 
any thing of moment, without conſulting ſome pretender 
to that art. There is a vaſt number of univerſities dil- 
perſed all over the empire, in which the bonzas preſide, 
richly endowed, finely ſituated, and accommodated with 
all the conveniences of life, as well as with large libraries. 
The Japaneſe laws and puniſhments are ſevere be- 
yond all juſtice ; and may be juſtly ſaid, like thoſe of 


Japan, 
— 


have few, if any, written laws, the emperor's will be- 
ing the ſupreme one, and next to it that of the kings 
and princes in their reſpective dominions. The very 
lords of every diſtrict, and even the heads of every fa- 
mily, have power of life and death over all that are under 
them, and try and condemn them according to their 
will. There is ſcarcely any crime ſv ſmall, that is not 

uniſhed with death, except the offender be a petty 
bs or prince, and even theſe are not always exempt: 
ed. Every petty larceny, inſult, detraction, cheat- 
ing of any kind, even at play, a lie or prevarication 
before a magiſtrate, are all capital, as welt as the more 
heinous crimes of treaſon, murder, parricide, incel 
rape, adultery. Their moſt common way of oy 
criminals to death, is by crucifixion with their heads 
downwards, boiling in oil, tearing them to pieces 
horſes, or cutting them in pieces by the 1287. 
For the higheſt crimes, not only the criminal, 1 - 
parents alſo, brothers, and even children, are al 1 
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th, The Japaneſe have but very little {kill in 
— 2 8 and 5 In the cure of diſeaſes they de- 
— much on their medicinal waters, and on certain 
roots and plants, particularly the root ginſeng. brou ght 
from China. The operation of blood- letting is per- 


either of gold or filver. By this acupuncture they not 
only aſſwage, but effectually cure, an endemic colicky 
diſorder common among them, and called /penkz. The 
other diſeaſes to which they are moſt liable, are the 
dropſy, diarrhœa, ſmall- pox, bloody- flux; but the 
gout, ſtone, and gravel, are hardly known among 
them. 

The Japaneſe are much addicted to poetry, muſie, 
and painting; the firſt is ſaid to be grand as to the 
ſtyle and imagery, loftineſs, and cadence; but, like 
that of the Chineſe, is not eaſily underſtood or reliſh- 
ed by the Europeans. The ſame may be ſaid of their 
muſic, both vocal and inſtrumental ; the beſt of which, 
of either kind, would hardly be tolerable to a nice 
European ear. They are better painters than the 
Chineſe, but much inferior to the Europeans; moſt of 
their performances in that kind, are either in water- 
colours on paper, fine leather, &c. or in their ja- 
panning and fine porcelain-ware. What is moſt to 
be admired in their paintings, is the ſingular beau- 
ty of the colours, in many of which they greatly ex- 
cel us. 

They pretend, like the Chineſe, to have been the 
inventors of printing from time immemorial, and their 
method is the ſame with theirs on wooden blocks; but 
they excel them ta the neatneſs of cutting them, as 
well as in the goodneſs of their ink and paper. They 
likewiſe lay claim to the invention of gunpowder; and 
are vaſtly ſuperior to the Chineſe in the uſe of all ſorts 
of fire, eſpecially of artillery, as well as the curiouſneſs 
cf their fire- works. 

Their manner of writing is much the ſame as that 
of the Chineſe, viz. in 3 from top to bottom, 
and the columns beginning at the right and ending at 
the left hand, Their characters were alſo originally 
the ſame, but now differ confiderably. 

Their language hath ſome affinity with the Chineſe, 
though it appears from its various dialects to have 
been a kind of compound of that and other languages, 
derived from the various nations that firſt peopled 
thoſe iſlands, It is not only very regular, polite, ele- 
gant, and copious, but abounds with a great variety 
ot ſynonima, adapted to the nature of the ſubject they 
are upon, whether ſublime, familiar, or low; and to 
the quality, age, and ſex, both of the ſpeakerand per- 

ſon ſpoken to. | 
a The Japaneſe are commonly very ingenious in moſt 
*ndicraft trades; and excel even the Chineſe in ſe- 
reral manufactures, particularly in the beauty, good- 
= and variety of their ſilks, cottons, and other 
ulfs, and in their japan and porcelain wares. No 
rea nation comes up to them in the tempering and 
A ſcymitars, ſwords, muſkets, and other 
A* Japaneſe architeQure is much in the ſame taſte 
2 ” ws of the Chineſe, eſpecially as to their 
wag Palaces, and other public buildings; but in 
© ones they affect more plainneſs and neatneſs 


man ow: theſe laſt, being moſtly built of wood, 
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formed by pricking the belly with a fine needle, made 
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make their cities exceedingly liable to conflagrations, 
which, wherever they happen, generally reduce the 
greateſt part of them to aſhes, they having neither en- 
gines nor any other method of {topping the progreſs 
of the flames. The gardens about their houſes are a- 
dorned with a variety of flowers, trees, verdure, baths,. 
terraces, and other embelliſhments. The furniture 
and decorations of the houſes of perſons of diſtinction, 
conſiſt in japan-work of various colours, curious paint- 
ings, beds, couches, ſkreens, cabinets, tables, a va- 
riety of porcelain jars, vaſes, tea-equipage, and other 
veſſels and figures, together with ſwords, guns, ſcy- 
mitars, and other arms. Their retinues are more or 
leſs numerous and ſplendid, according to their rank ; 
but there are few of the lords who have leſs than 50 or 
60 men richly clad and armed, ſome on foot, but moſt 
on horſeback, As for their petty kings and princes, 
they are ſeldom ſeen without 300 or 200 at leaſt, when 
they either wait on the emperor, which is one half of 
the year, or attend him abroad. The Japaneſe dreſs 
is much like that of the Chineſe, only ſomewhat more 
elegant and neat, and moſt commonly of filk or cot- 


ton. They wear nothing on their heads either win- 
ter or ſummer, though they ſhave themſelves cloſe all 


over, except one Jock, which is left hanging on the 


top by way of ornament: but to guard themſelves. 


from ſun or rain, they always carry an umbrella in one 


hand; and, if rich enough, have them held over their 


heads by a ſervant. The poorer ſort have, inſtead of 
that, either a fan or ſhort ſkreen. The women of fa- 


ſhion, eſpecially the young ones, adorn themſelves 


with flowers, feathers, pearls, &c. but are ſeldom ſeen 
abroad, or even at home, to any. but thoſe of the fa- 
mily, without a veil. 

The proper colour here for feſtivals is black, for 
mourning white. Inſtead of riſing at the approach of 
a ſuperior, they ſet themſelves down; and inſtead of 
bowing or proltrating when they ſalute, they ſtand 


upright. They chooſe to have their teeth and nails of 


a ſhining black, and to let the latter grow to an ex- 


ceſſive length. The chief food of the Japaneſe is rice, 


pulſe, fruits, roots, herbs, eating very little fleſh, and 
that only of ſuch beaſts as they take in hunting. In- 
ſtead of knives, forks, and ſpoons, they make uſe ot 
the ſame ſorts of ſmall ſticks as the Chineſe. Their 
common drink. is either water or tea; but they have 
other liquors, ſome diltilled from rice or wheat, 0- 
thers made of their grains boiled with ſugar or ho- 


ney, or of fruits, or tapped from the palm, birch, and. 


other trees. 


After marriage, the wife is confined to her own. 


apartment, from whence ſhe hardly ever ſtirs, except 
once a-year to the funeral-rites of her family ; nor 13 
ſhe permitted to ſee any man, except perhaps fome 
very near relation, and that as ſeldom as can be. The 


wives, as well as in China and other parts of the eaſt, 


bring no portion with them, but are rather bought by 
the huſband of their parents and relations. The bride- 
groom moſt commonly ſees his bride for the firlt time 
upon her being brought to his houſe from the place of 
the nuptial ceremony : for in the temple where it is per- 
formed ſhe is covered over with a veil, which reaches 


from the head to the feet. A huſband can put his wives 


to a more or leſs ſevere death, if they give him the leaſt 


cauſe of jealouſy, by being ſeen barely to converſe with 


ano; 


Japan. 
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Japanning. another man, or ſuffering one to come into their 


apartment. 

The Japaneſe, both poor and rich, make an annual 
proceſſion to the ſepulchres of their dead relations, with 
fongs and muſic; carrying money, victuals, cloathing, 
c. 2s preſents to relieve their various wants in the 
other world. 

When a prince or great man dies, there are com- 
monly about 10, 20, or more youths of his houſehold, 
and ſuch as were his greateſt favourites, who put them- 
ſelves to a voluntary death, at the place where the bo- 
dy is buried or burned: as ſoon as the funeral pile, 
conſiſting of odoriferous woods, gums, ſpices, oils, 
and other ingredients, is ſet on fire, the relations and 
friends of the deceaſed throw their preſents into it, ſuch 
as cloaths, arms, victuals, money, ſweet herbs, flow- 
ers, and other things which they imagine will be of 
uſe to him in the other world. Thoſe of the middle 
or lower rank commonly bury their dead, without any 
other burning than that of ſome odoriferous woods, 
gums, &c, The ſepulchres into which the bones and 
aſhes of perſons of rank are depolited, are generally 
very magnificent, and ſituated at ſome diſtance from 
dhe towns, 

Jarax Earth. See Terra Japonica. 

TJAPANNING, the art of varniſhing- and drawing 
figures on wood, in the ſame manner as is done by the 
natives of Japan in the Eaſt Indies. 

The ſubſtances which admit of being japanned are 
almoſt every kind that are dry and rigid, or not too 
flexible; as wood, metals, leather, and paper pre- 
pared. 

Wood and metals do not require any other prepara- 
tion, but to have their ſurface perfectly even and clean: 
but leather ſhould be ſecurely ſtrained either on frames, 
or on boards; as its bending or forming folds would 
otherwiſe crack and force off the coats of varniſh : and 
paper ſhould be treated in the ſame manner, and have 
a previous ſtrong coat of ſome kind of ſize; but it is 
rarely made the ſubje& of japanning till it is converted. 
into papier mache, or wrought by other means into ſuch 
form, that its original ſtate, particularly with reſpect 
to flexibility, is loſt. 

One principal variation from the method formerly 
uſed in japanning is, the ufing or omitting any priming 
or undercoat on the work to be japanned. In the 
older practice, ſuch priming was always uſed; and is 
at preſent retained in the French manner of japanning 
coaches and ſnuff-boxes of the papier mache : but in the 

Birmingham manufacture here, it has been always re- 
jected. The advantage of ufing ſuch priming or un- 
dercoat is, that it makes a ſaving in the quantity of 


varniſh uſed; becauſe the matter of which the priming 


is compoſed fills up the inequalities of the body to be 
varniſhed; and makes it eaſy, by means of rubbing and 
water- poliſhing, to gain an even ſurface for the varniſh : 
and this was therefore ſuch a convenience in the caſe 
of wood, as the giving a hardneſs and firmneſs to the 

round was alſo in the caſe of leather, that it became 
an eſtabliſhed method; and is therefore retained even 
in the inſtance of the pier mache, by the French, who 
applied the received method of japanning to that kind 
of work on its introduction. There is nevertheleſs this 
inconvenience always attending the uſe of an under- 


coat of ſize, that the japan coats of varniſh and colour 


* 
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by any violence, and will not endure near ſo long as 
the bodies japanned in the ſame manner, but without 
any ſuch priming ; as may be eaſily obſerved in com. 
paring the wear of the Paris and Birmingham ſnug. 
boxes; which latter, when good of their Kind, never 
peel or crack, or ſuffer any damage, unleſs by great 
violence, and ſuch a continued rubbing as waſtes aw; 
the ſubſtance of the varniſh; while the Japan coats of 
the Pariſian crack and fly off in flakes, whenever an 
knock or fall, particularly near the edges, . 
them to be injured. But the Birmingham manufac. 
turers, who originally practiſed the japanning only on 
metals, to which the reaſon above given for the uſe of 
oo did not extend, and who took up this art of 
themſelves as an invention, of courſe omitted at fir} 
the uſe of any ſuch undercoat ; and not finding it more 
neceſſary in the inſtance of papier mache, than on me- 
tals, continue ſtill to reject it. On which account, the 
boxes of their manufacture are, with regard to the 
wear, greatly better than the French. 

The laying on the colours in gum-water, inſtead of 
varniſh, is affe another variation from the method of 
japanning formerly practiſed: but the much greater 
ſtrength of the work, where they are laid on in varniſh 
or oil, has occaſioned this way to be exploded with the 
greateſt reaſon in all regular manufactures: however, 
they who may practiſe japanning on cabinets, or other 
ſuch pieces as are not expoſed to much wear and vio- 
lence, for their amuſement only, and conſequently may 
not find it worth their while to encumber themſelves 
with the preparations neceſlary for the other methods, 
may paint with water-colours on an undercoat laid on 
the wood, or other ſubſtance of which the piece to be 
japanned is formed; and then finiſh with the proper 
coats of varniſh, according to the methods below 
taught: and if the colours are tempered with the 
ſtrongeſt ifinglaſs ſize and honey, inſtead of gum- 
water, and laid on very flat and even, the work will 
not be much inferior in appearance to that done by 
the other method, and will laſt as long as the old 
Japan. 

Of Jaran Grounds.—The proper grounds are either 
ſuch as are formed by the varniſh and colour, where the 
whole is to remain of one ſimple colour; or by the 
varniſh either coloured, or without colour, on which 
ſome painting or other decoration is afterwards to be 
laid. It is neceſſary, however, before we proceed to 
ſpeak of the particular grounds, to ſhew the manner of 
laying on the priming or undercoat, where any ſuch 1s 
uſed. z 

This priming is of the ſame nature with that called 
clear-coating, or vulgarly clear-coaling, practiſed erro- 
neouſly by the aa e ee and conſiſts only in 
laying on and drying in the moſt even manner, à com, 
poſition of ſize and whiting, or ſometimes lime inſtea 
of the latter. The common ſize has been generally 

uſed for this purpoſe: but where the work is of a niet 
kind, it is better to employ the glover's or the parch- 
ment ſize; and if a third of iſinglaſs be added, it 
be ſtill better, and, if not laid on too thick, much cs 
liable to peel and crack. The work ſhould be pe 
pared for this priming, by being weil ſmoothed 4 
the fiſh-ſkin or glaſs-ſhaver; and, being made 1 K 
roughly clean, ſhould be bruſhed over once or ok 


nniog. with hot ſize, diluted with two thirds of water, if it be 
——- of the common ſtrength. The priming ſhould-then be 
Haid on with a bruſh as even as poſſible ; and ſhould be 
ans formed of a fize, whoſe conſiſtence is betwixt the com- 
_ mon kind and glue, mixed with as much ring as 

will give it a ſufficient body of colour to hide the ſur · 
face of whatever it is laid upon, but not more. 

Tf the ſurface be very clean, on which the priming 

is vſed, two coats of it, laid on in this manner, will be 
ſufficient 3 but if, on trial with a fine rag wet, it will 
not receive a proper water poſiſh, on account of any in- 
equalities not ſufficiently led up and covered, two or 
more coats muſt be given it; and whether a greater or 
leſs number be uſed, the work ſhould be ſmoothed, af- 
ter the laſt coat but one is dry, by rubbing it with the 
Dutch ruſhes. When the laſt coat is dry, the water 
liſh ſhould be given, by paſſing over every part of 
it with a fine rag gently moiſtened, til] the whole ap- 
pear perfectly plain and even. The priming will then 
be completed, and the work ready to receive the 
painting or coloured varniſh ; the reſt of the proceed- 
ings being the ſame in this caſe as where no priming 
is uſed. | 
When wood or leather is to be japanned, and no 
priming is uſed, the beſt preparation is to lay two or 
three coats of coarſe varniſh compoſed in the following 
manner: 
4 Take of rectiſied ſpirit of wine one pint, and of 
coarſe ſeed-lac and reſin each two ounces. Diſſolve the 
ſeed - lac and reſin in the ſpirit; and then ftrain off the 
varniſh.“ 

This varniſh, as well as all others formed of - hp of 
wine, muſt be laid on in a warm place; and, if it can 
be conveniently managed, the piece of work to be var- 
niſhed ſhould be made warm likewiſe: and for the ſame 
reaſon all dampneſs ſhould be avoided; for either cold 
or moiſture chills this kind of varniſh, and prevents its 
taking proper hold of the ſubſtance on which it is laid. 

When the work is ſo prepared, or by the priming 
with the compoſition of ſize and whiting above de- 
ſeribed, the proper japan ground muſt be laid on, 
which is much the beſt formed of ſhell-lac varniſh, and 


demands a peculiar treatment ; or great brightneſs be 
not required, when alſo other means muſt be purſued. 

The colours uſed with the ſhell-lac varniſh may be 
any pigments whatever which give the teint of the 
ground defired ; and they may be mixed together to 
torm browns or any compound colours. | 

As metals never require to be undercoated with 
Whiting, they may be treated in the ſame manner as 
wood or leather, when the under-coat is omitted, ex- 
cept 1n the inſtances particularly ſpoken of below. 
White Jarax Ground. The forming a ground per- 
ectly white, and of the firſt degree of hardneſs, re- 


wo art of Japanning, as there are no ſubſtances which 
iy a very hard varniſh, but what have too much co- 
dur not to deprave the whiteneſs, when laid on of a 
due thickneſs over the work. 

* neareſt a proach, however, to a perfect white 
poſi 3 nown, 18 made by the following com- 
Bak __ flake white, or white lead, waſhed over and 
8 Vos - with a ſixth of its weight of ſtarch, and then 


AP . 


the colour defired, if white be not in queſtion, which 


mains hitherto a deſideratum, or matter ſought for, in 
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dried; and temper it properly for ſpreading with the Japanniog. 


maſtich varniſh prepared as under the article Varnisn. 

Lay theſe on the body to be japanned, prepared 
either with or without the under-coat of whiting, in 
the manner as above ordered; and then varniſh it over 
with five or fix coats of the following varaith : 

« Provide any quantity of the beſt ſeed - lac; and 
pick out of it all the cleareſt and whiteſt grains, re- 
ſerving the more coloured and fouler parts for the 
coarſe varniſhes, ſuch as that uſed for priming. or pre- 
paring wood or leather. Take of this picked ſeed - lac 
two ounces, and of gum-animi three ounces; and diſ- 
ſolve them, being previouſly reduced to a groſs pow- 
der, in about a quart of ſpirit of wine; and ſtrain off 
the clear varniſh.” 
| The ſeed-lac will yet give a ſlight tinge to this com- 
polition ; but cannot be omitted where the varniſh is 
wanted to be hard; though, when a ſofter will anſwer 
the end, the proportion may be diminiſhed, and alittle 
crude turpentine added to the gum-animi to take off 
the bitterneſs. | a 

A very good varniſh, free entirely from all bitter- 
neſs, may be formed. by diſſolving as much gum-animi 
as the oil will take, in old nut or poppy oil; which 
muſt be made to boil gently when the gum is put into 
it. The ground of white colour itſelf may be laid on 
in this varniſh, and then a coat or two of it may be 
put over the ground; but it muſt be well diluted with 
oil of turpentine when it is uſed. This, though free 
from brittleneſs, is nevertheleſs liable to ſuffer by bein 
indented or bruiſed by any flight ſtrokes; and it will 
not well bear any poliſh, but may be brought to a very 
ſmooth ſurface without, if it be judiciouſly mana 
in the laying it on. It is likewiſe ſomewhat tedious 
in drying, and will require ſome time where ſeveral 
coats are laid on; as the laſt ought not to contain 
much oil of turpentine. 

Blue Jar ax Grounds.—Blue japan nds may be 
formed of bright Pruſſian blue, or of verditer glazed 
over by Profitan blue, or of ſmalt. The colour may 
be beſt mixed with ſhell-lac varniſh, and brought to a 
pong ſtate by five or fix coats of varniſh of ſeed- 

ac: but the varniſh, nevertheleſs, will ſomewhat in- 


jure the colour by giving to a true blue a caſt of green, 


and fouling in ſome degree a warm blue by the yel- 
low it contains : where, therefore, a bright blue is re- 
quired, and a leſs degree of hardneſs can be diſpenſed 
with, the method before directed in the caſe of white 

grounds muſt be purſued. | 
Red Jaran Grounds.—For a ſcarlet japan ground, 
vermilion may be uſed: but the vermilion has a glaring 
effect, that renders it much leſs beautiful than the crim- 
ſon produced by glazing it over with carmine or fine 
lake; or even with roſe-pink, which has a very good 
effect uſed for this purpoſe. For a very bright crim- 
ſon, nevertheleſs, nfeal of glazing with carmine, the 
Indian lake ſhould be uſed, diſſolved in the ſpirit of 
which the varniſh is compounded, which it readily ad- 
mits of when good: and, in this caſe, inſtead of gla- 
zing with the ſhell-lac varniſh, the upper or poliſhing 
coats need only be uſed ; as they will equally receive 
and convey the tinge of the Indian lake, which may be 
aQually diſſolved by ſpirit of wine : and this will be 
found a much cheaper method than the uſing carmine. 
If, nevertheleſs, the higheſt degree of brightneſs be re- 
ot quired, 
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Japanning. quired, the white varniſhes muſt be uſed. 


Yellow Jar an Grounds. -- For bright yellow grounds, 
the king's yellow, or the turpeth mineral, ſhould be 
employed, either alone or mixed with fine Dutch pink: 
and the effect may be ſtill more heightened by diſſol- 
ving powdered turmeric-root in the ſpirit of wine of 
which the upper or poliſhing coat is made; which ſpi- 
rit of wine muſt be ſtrained from off the dregs, before 
the ſeed-lac be added to it to form the varniſh. 

The ſeed-lac varniſh is not equally injurious here, 
and with greens, as in the caſe of other colours; be- 
cauſe, being only tinged with a reddiſh yellow, itis little 
more than an addition to the force of the colours. 

Yellow grounds may be likewiſe formed of the Dutch 
pink only ; which, when good, will not be wanting in 
brightneſs, though extremely cheap. 

Green Jaran Grounds.— Green grounds may be 

roduced by mixing the [king's yellow and bright 
Prufſian blue, or rather the turpeth mineral and Pruſ- 
fian blue; and a cheap, but fouler kind, by verdigriſe 
with a little of the —— yellows, or Dutch 
pink. But where a very bright green is wanted, the 
cryſtals of verdigriſe, called diftitled verdigriſe, ſhould 
be employed; and to heighten the effect, they ſhould 
be laid on a ground of leaf-gold, which renders the 
colour extremely brilliant and pleafing. 

They may any of them be uſed ſucceſsfully with good 
ſeed-lac varniſh, for the reaſon before given; but will 
be ſtill brighter with white varniſh. de 

Orange: coloured Jaran Ground. Orange - coloured 
japan grounds may be formed by mixing vermilion or 
red - lead with King's yellow, or Dutch pink; or the 
orange-lake, which will make a brighter orange ground 
than can be produced by any mixture. 

Purple Jaran Grounds.———Purple japan grounds 
may be produced by the mixture of lake and Pruſſian 
blue; or a fouler kind, by vermilion and Pruſſian blue. 
They may be treated as the reſt, with reſpe& to the 
varniſh. 

Black Javan Grounds to be produced without Heat. — 
Black grounds may be formed by either ivory-black, 
or lamp-black: but the former is preferable, where it 
16 8 good. | 

heſe may be always laid on with ſhell- lac varniſh; 
and have their upper or poliſhing coats of common 
ſeed-lac varniſh, as the tinge or foulneſs of the varniſh 
can be here no injury, 

Common black Javran Grounds on Iron or Copper, 
produced by means of Heat. For forming the com- 
mon black japan grounds by means of heat, the piece 
of work to be japanned mult be painted over with dry- 
ing oil; and, when it is of a moderate dryneſs, muſt be 
put into a ſtove of ſuch degree of heat as will change 
the oil black, without burning it ſo as to deſtroy or 
weaken its tenacity, The ſtove ſhould not be too hot 
when the work is put into it, nor the heat increaſed 
too faſt; either of which errors would make it bliſter : 
but the flower the heat is augmented, and the longer 
it 1s continued, provided it be reftrained within the 
due degree, the harder will be the coat of japan. 
This kind of varniſh requires no poliſh, having re- 
ceived, when properly managed, a ſufficient one from 
the heat. 

The fine aha, e Jayran Ground, * by 
nean, of Heat.—The belt kind of tortoiſe-ſhell ground 
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produced by heat is not leſs valuable for its great hard- 


neſs, and enduring to be made hotter than boiling water 
without damage, than for its beautiful appearance, It 
is to be made by means of a varniſh prepared in the 
following manner : 

60 Take of good linſeed-oil one gallon, and of umbre 
half-a-pound: boil them together till the oil become 
very brown and thick: ſtrain it then through a coarſe 
cloth, and ſet it again to boil; in which ſtate it muſt 
be continued till it acquire a pitchy conſiſtence; when 
it will be fit for uſe,” 

Having prepared thus the varniſh, clean well the 
iron or copper plate, or other piece which is to be ja. 
B and then lay vermilion tempered with ſhell. 

ac varniſh, or with drying oil diluted with oil of tur. 
pentine, very thinly, on the places intended to imitate 
the more tranſparent parts of the tortoiſe-ſhell. When 
the vermilion is dry, bruſh over the whole with the 
black varniſh, tempered to a due conſiſtence with oil 
of turpentine; and when it is ſet and firm, put thc 
work into a ſtove, where it may undergo a ver 
ſtrong heat, and muſt be continued a conſiderable 
time; if even three weeks or a month, it will be the 
better. 

This was given amongſt other receipts by Kunkel; 
but appears to have been neglected ll it was revived 
with great ſucceſs in the Birmingham manufaQures, 
where it was not only the ground of ſnuff- boxes, drefling- 
boxes, and other ſuch leſſer pieces, but of thoſe beau- 
tiful tea-waiters which have been ſo juſtly eſteemed 
and admired in ſeveral parts of Europe where they 
have been ſent. This ground may be decorated with 
painting and gilding, ia the ſame manner as any other 
varniſhed orice, which had beſt be done after the 
ground has been doly hardened by the hot Rove; but 
it is well to give a ſecond annealing with a more gentle 
heat after it 13 finiſhed. 

| Method of painting Jar AN Werk.— Japan work ought 
properly to be painted with colours in varniſh; though, 
in order for the greater diſpatch, and, in ſome very 
nice works in ſmall, for the freer uſe of the pencil, the 
colours are ſometimes tempered in oil; which ſhould 
previouſly have a fourth part of its weight of gum- 
animi diſſolved in it; or, in default of that, of the gums 
ſandarac or maſtic. When the oil is thus uſed, it 
ſhould be well diluted with ſpirit of turpentine, that 
the colours may be laid more evenly and thin; by which 
means, fewer of the poliſhing or upper-coats of varniſh 
become neceſſary. ; 

In fome inſtances, water-colours are laid on grounds 
of gold, in the manner of other paintings; and are belt, 
when ſo uſed, in their proper appearance, without al) 
varniſh over them; and they are alſo ſometimes ſo or 
2 as to have the effect of emboſſed work. Tbe 
colours employed in this way, for painting, arc 
prepared by means of iſinglaſs ſize corrected with 1 
ney or ſugar-· candy. The body of which the embo C 
work is raiſed, need not, however, be tinged with t 
exterior colour; but may be beſt formed of ver) ger. 
gum- water, thickened to a proper conſiſtence gh in 
armenian and whiting in equal parts; which beg 


laid on in the proper figure, and repaired wel on; 
may be then painted with the proper colours 0 ; 
in the iſinglaſs ſize, or in the general manner wiln 


lac varniſh, 


Magn” 
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anving · ¶ Manner of Varniſhing Jar an Work.—The laſt and 
- finiſhing part of japanning lies in the laying on and 
poliſhing the outer coats of varniſh; which are neceſ- 
fary, as well in the pieces that have only one ſimple 
round of colour, as with thoſe that are painted. This 
is in general beſt done with common ſeed- lac varniſh, 
except in the inſtances and on thoſe occaſions where 
we have already ſhewn other methods to be more ex- 
pedient: and the ſame reaſons which decide as to the 
fitneſs or impropriety of the varniſhes, with reſpect to 
the colours of the ground, hold equally with regard to 
thoſe of the painting: for where brightneſs is the 
moſt material point, and a tinge of yellow will injure 
it, ſced-lac muſt give way to the whiter gums ; but 
where hardneſs, and a greater tenacity, are moſt eſſen- 
tial, it muſt be adhered to; and where both are ſo ne- 
ceſſary, that it is proper one ſhould give way to the 
other in a certain degree reciprocally, a mixed varniſh 
muſt be adopted. 
This mixed varniſh, as we have already obſerved, 
ſhould be made of the picked ſeed-lac. The 
common ſeed-lac varniſh, which is the moſt uſeful 
preparation of the kind hitherto invented, may be 
thus made: 
« Take of ſeed-lac three ounces, and put it into 
water to free it from the flicks and filth that are fre- 
qently intermixed with it ; and which muſt be done 
by ſtirring it about, and then pouring off the water, 
and adding freſh quantities in order to repeat the ope- 
ration, till it be freed from all impurities, as it very 
effeually may be by this means. Dry it then, and 
powder it groſsly, and put it, with a pint of rectiſied 
ſpirit of wine, into a bottle, of which it will not fill 
above two-thirds, Shake the mixture well together; 
and place the bottle in a gentle heat, till the ſeed 
appear to be diſſolved; the ſhaking being in the mean 
time repeated as often as may be convenient: and 
then pour off all that can be obtained clear by this 
method, and ſtrain the remainder through a coarſe 
cloth. The varniſh thus prepared muſt be E for uſe 
in a bottle well ftopt.” | 
When the ſpirit of wine is very ſtrong, it will diſ- 
ſolve a greater proportion of the ſeed-lac: but this 
will ſaturate the common, which is ſeldom of a ſtrength 
ſufficient for making varniſhes in perfection. As the 
chilling, which is the moſt inconvenient accident at- 
tending thoſe of this kind, is prevented, or produced 
more frequently, according to the ftrength of the 
lpirit; we ſhall therefore take this opportunity of 
hewing a method by which weaker reQified ſpirits 
may with preat eaſe, at any time, be freed from 
the phlegm, and rendered of the firſt degree of 
ſtrength. 
Take a pint of the common rectiſied ſpirit of 
wine, and put it into a bottle, of which it will not fill 
above three parts. Add to it half an ounce of pearl- 
albes, ſalt of tartar, or any other alkaline ſalt, heated 
red-hot, and powdered, as well as it can be without 
uy loſs of its heat. Shake the mixture frequently 
or the ſpace of half an hour ; before which time, a 
1 part of the phlegm will be ſeparated from the 
pirit, and will appear, together with the undiſſolved 
wb of the ſalts, in the bottom of the bottle. Let the 
ar oy be poured off, or freed from the phlegm 
alts, by means of a tritorium or ſeparating funnel; 
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and let half an onnce of the pearl-aſhes, heated and Japanning. 
powdered as before, be added to it, and the fame 
treatment repeated. This may be done a third time, 
if the quantity of phlegm ſeparated by the addition of 
the pearl-aſhes appear conſiderable. An ounce of 
alum reduced to powder and. made hot, but not burnt, 
muſt then be put into the ſpirit, and ſuffered to remain 
ſome hours; the bottle being frequently ſhaken : after 
which, the ſpirit, being poured off from it, will be fit 
for uſe.” 

The addition of the alum is neceſſary, to neutralize 
the remains of the alkaline ſalt or pearl-aſhes; which 
would otherwiſe greatly deprave the ſpirit with reſpect 
to varniſhes and lacquer, where vegetable colours are 
concerned; and muſt conſequently render another diſtil- 
lation neceſſary. 

The manner of ufing the ſeed-lac or white var- 
niſhes is the ſame, except with regard to the ſubſtance 
uſed in poliſhing ; which, where a pure white or great 
clearneſs of other colours is in queſtion, ſhould be it- 
ſelf white: whereas the browner ſorts of poliſhing duft, 
as being cheaper, and doing their buſineb with greater 
diſpatch, may be uſed in other caſes. The pieces of 
work to be varniſhed ſhould be placed near a fire, or 
in a room where there is a ſtove, and made perfectly 
dry; and then the varniſh may be rubbed over them 
by the proper bruſhes made for that purpoſe, begin- 
ning in the middle, and paſſing the bruſh to one end; 
and then with another ſtroke ont the middle, paſſing 
it to the other. But no part ſhould be croſſed or 
twice paſſed over, in forming one coat, where it can 
poſſibly be avoided. When one coat is dry, another 
muſt be laid over it; and this muſt be continued at 
leaſt five or fix times, or more, if on trial there be 
not a ſufficient thickneſs of varniſh to bear the poliſh, 
without laying bare the painting or the ground co- 
lour underneath. | 

When a ſufficient number of coats is thus laid on, 
the work is fit to be poliſhed: which muſt be done, in 
common caſes, by rubbing it with a rag dipped in 
Tripoli or pumice-ftone, commonly called rotten ſtone, 
finely powdered: but towards the end of the rubbing, 
a little oil of any kind ſhould be uſed along with the 
powder; and when the work appears ſufficiently bright 
and gloſſy, it ſhould be well rubbed with the oil alone, 
to clean it from the powder, and give it a ſtill brighter 
luſtre. 

In the caſe of white grounds, inſtead of the Tripoli 
or pumice- ſtone, fine putty or whiting muſt be uſed; 
both which ſhould be waſhed over to prevent the dan- 
ger of damaging the work from any ſand or other 
gritty matter that may happen to be commixed with 
them. 

It is a great improvement of all kinds of japan 
work, to harden the varniſh by means of heat; which, 
in every degree that it can be applied ſhort of what 
would burn or calcine the matter, tends to give it a 
more firm and ſtrong texture. Where metals form 
the body, therefore, a very hot ſtove may be uſed, 
and the pieces of work may be continued in it a 
conſiderable time; eſpecially if the heat be gra- 
dually increaſed: but where wood is in queſtion, 
heat muſt be ſparingly uſed, as it would otherwiſe 
warp or ſhrink the body, ſo as to injure the general 
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JAQUELOT (Iſaac), a celebrated French Pro- 
teſtant divine, born in 1647 at Vaſſy in Champagne, 
where hiz father was miniſter. The revocation of the 
edi& of Nantz obliging him to quit France, he took 
refuge firſt at Heidelberg, and then at the Hague, 
where he procured an appointment in the Walloon 
church. Here he continued till that capital was taken 
by the king of Pruſſia, who, hearing him preach, made 
him his rok miniſter in ordinary at Berlin; to 
which city he removed in 1702. While he lived at 
Berlin, he entered into a warm controverſy with M. 
Bayle on the doctrine advanced in his dictionary fa- 
vouring manichziſm, which continued until death im- 
poſed 1 on both parties: and it was in this diſ- 
pute that M. Jaquelot openly declared in favour of the 
Remonſtrants. He wrote, among other works, 1. 
Diſertations ſur Pexiſtence de Dieu. 2. Diſſertations 


fur le Meſſie. 3. Lettres a Meſſicures les Prelats de 


P Epliſe Gallicane. He was employed in _—_— an 
important work upon the divine authority of the holy 
ſcriptures, when be died ſuddenly, in 1708, aged 61. 

JAR, or Jars, an earthen pot or pitcher, with a 
big belly and two handles.—The word comes from 
Spaniſh jarra, or jarre, which ſignify the ſame. 

Jak is uſed for a ſort of meaſure or fixed quantity 
of divers things.—The jar of oil is from 18 to 26 
gallons; the jar of green ginger, is about 100 pound 
weight. 

JARCHI (Solomon), otherwiſe Raſchi and Iſaali 
Solomon, a famous rabbi, born at Troyes in Cham- 
pagne, who flouriſhed in the 12th century. He was 
a perfect maſter of the talmud and gemara ; and he 
filled the poſtils of the bible with ſo many talmudical 
reveries, as totally extinguiſhed both the literal and 
moral ſenſe of it. A great part of his commentaries 
are printed in Hebrew, and ſome have been tranſlated 
into Latin by the Chriftians. They are all greatly 
eſteemed by the Jews, who have beſtowed on the au- 
thor the title of prince of commentators. 

JARIMUTH, JazmvuTh, or Ferimeth, Joſh. xv. 
a town reckoned to the tribe of Judah, four miles from 
Eleutheropolis, weſtward, (Jerome). Thought to be 
the ſame with Ramoth and Remeth, Joſhua xix. and 
Nehem. x. 2. (Reland). 

JARNAC, a town of France, in Orleanois and 
in Angumois, remarkable for a victory gained by 
Henry III. over the Huguenots in 1569. It is ſeated 


40. 
5IAROSsLow, a handſome town of Poland, in 
the palatinate of Ruſſia, with a ſtrong citadel. It is 
remarkable for its great fair, its handſome buildings, 
and a battle gained by the Swedes in 1656, alter 
which they took the town. It is ſeated on the river 
Saine, in E. Long. 22. 23. N. Lat. 49. 58. 

JASHER (The book of). This is a book which 
Joſhua mentions, and refers to, in the following paſ- 
ſage: „And the ſun Rood ſtill, and the moon ſtayed, 
until the people had avenged themſelves upon their 
enemies : is not this written in the book of Jaſher ?” 

It is difficult to determine what this book of Faſher, 
or “ the upright,” is. St Jerom and the Jews be- 
lieved it to be Geneſis, or ſome other book of the 
Pentateuch, wherein God foretold he would do won- 
derful things in favour of his people. Huetius ſup- 
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poſes it was a book of morality, in which it was 
that God would ſubvert the courſe of nature in 


pretend, it was public annals, or records, which were 
ſtyled juſtice or upright, becauſe they contained a 
faithful account of the hiſtory of the Iſraelites. Gro. 
tius believes, that this book was nothing elſe but a 
ſong, made to celebrate this miracle and this victory. 
This ſeems the more probable opinion, becauſe the 
words cited by Joſhua as taken from this work 
« Sun, ſtand thou ſtill upon Gibeon, and thou moon 
in the valley of Ajalon,“ are ſuch poetical expreſſions 
as do not ſuit with hiſtorical memoirs ; beſides that 
in the 2d book of Samuel (i. 18.) mention is made of 
a book under the ſame title, on account of a ſong 
made on the death of Saul and Jonathan. 

JASMINE. See Jasminum. 

Arabian Jasmine, See NyeTANTHES.. 

JASMINUM, Jasminxe, or Jeſamine - tree; a pe- 
nus of the monogynia order, belonging to the dian- 
dria claſs of plants. 

Species, 1. The officinalis, or common white jaſ- 
mine, hath ſhrubby long flender ſtalks and — 
rifing upon ſupport 15 or 20 feet high, with nume- 
rous white flowers from the joints and ends, of a ve 
fragrant odour. There is a variety with white-ftrip- 
pets and another with yellow-ſtripped leaves. 2. The 
ruticans, or ſhrubby yellow jaſmine, hath ſhrubby, 
angular, trailing ſtalks and branches, rifing upon ſup- 
port eight or ten feet high; trifoliate and fimple al- 
ternate leaves; with yellow flowers from the ſides and 
ends of the branches, appearing in June ; frequently 
producing berries of a black colour. This ſpecies is 
remarkable for ſending up many ſuckers from its roots ; 
often ſo plentifully as to overſpread the ground, if not 
taken up annually. 3. The humilis, or dwarf yellow 
jaſmine, hath ſhrubby firm ſtalks, and angular bran- 
ches, of low, ſomewhat robuſt and buſhy growth ; 
broad, trifoliate, and pinnated leaves ; and large yel- 
low flowers in July, ſometimes ſucceeded by berries. 
4. The grandiflorum, or great-flowered Catalonian 
jaſmine, — a ſhrubby firm upright ſtem, branch - 
ing out into a ſpreading head from about three to fix 
or eight feet high, with large flowers of a bluſh-red 
colour without, and white within, appearing from 
July to November. Of this there is a variety with 


' ſemi-double flowers, having two ſeries of petals. 


on the river Charente, in W. Long. o. 13. N. Lat. 


5. The azoricum, or azorian white jaſmine, hath 
ſhrubby, long ſlender ſtalks and branches, riſing up- 
on ſupport 15 or 20 feet high, with pretty large 
flowers of a pure white colour; coming out in looſe 
bunches from the ends of the branches, and appear- 


ing moſt part of the ſummer and autumn. 6. The 
0 


ratiſimum, or moſt ſweet-ſcented yellow Indian 


jaſmine, hath a ſhrubby upright ſtalk branching ere, 
without ſupport, fix or eight feet bigh, with bright 
yellow flowers in bunches from the ends of the bran- 


ches; flowering from July till October, and emitting 


a moſt fragrant odour. ; 
Culture. The three firſt ſpecies are ſufficiently 
hardy to thrive in this climate without any ſhelter. 
They may be eaſily propagated by layers and cuttings 
and the ftripped varieties by grafting or budding on 
ſtocks of the common kind. —The other three ſpecies, 
which are tender, may alſo be increaſed by qd 4 


ſaid Jaſmine, 
: fa. Jaſminyy, 
vour of thoſe who put their truſt in him. Other, — 


Jafon 


| 
Jatroph 


—_— 


Jaſon 
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4s, or by grafting and budding them upon the 
— * he and ſhrubby yellow jaſmine. They 


jarophz- require ſhelter in a green-houſe in winter, and there- 
—— fore mult always be kept in pots to move them out 


and in prog The pots muſt be filled with 
lioht, rich earth, frequently watered in ſummer, and 
Tg once a week in winter, but always moderately 
during that ſeaſon. Prune off all the decayed wood 
at any time when it appears, and ſhorten or retrench 
the rambling ſhoots as you ſee occaſion, to preſerve 
the heads ſomewhat regular; managing them in other 
reſpects as the common green-houſe plants. 


JASON, the Greek hero who undertook the Ar- 


onautic expedition, the hiſtory of which is obſcured 
y fabulous traditions, flouriſhed about 937 B. C. 

JASPER, in natural hiſtory, a genus of ſcrupi, of 
a complex irregular ſtructure, of a great variety of 
colours, and emulating the appearance of the finer 
marbles, or ſemipellucid gems. 

The great characteriſtic of jaſpers is, that they all 
readily Rrike fire with ſteel, and make not the leaſt 
efferveſcence with aquafortis. 

Jaſpers, though commonly reckoned among the pre- 
cious ſtones, ought undoubtedly to be ranged amon 
the ſcrupi ; being only opake cryſtalline maſſes, vari- 
ouſly debaſed with an earthy admixture: and to 
this laſt a gy it is that they owe all their va- 
riety of colours, as white, green, red, brown, and 


bluiſh. 


The ſeveral kinds of nephritic ſtone, and the lapis 
divinus or jade, are all genuine jaſpers; but the hard, 
bright, green jaſper of the Eaft Indies, ſeems to be 
the true kind. It is found in maſſes of various ſizes 
and ſhapes: but the more uſual ſtandard as to ſize is 
between four and fix inches in diameter; tho? there are 
maſſes of it found of a foot or more in diameter, and 
others no larger than a borſe-bean. It is generall 
ſimple and unmixed; but if it be variegated at all, it 
is always with white and this is diſpoſed not in ſtreaks 
or veins, but in clouds. It is capable of a very fine 
poliſh ; and, when the white clouds are well diſpoſed, 
is very beautiful; and, in pieces not too thick, is to- 
lerably pellueid when held vp againſt the light. 

JASPONYRX, in natural hiſtory, the pureſt horn 
coloured onyx, with beautiful green zones, which are 
compoſed of the genuine matter of the fineſt jaſpers. 
See Jasrer and Onyx. | 

JATROPHA, the cas8aD4-PLANT a genus of 
the monodelphia order, belonging to the moncecia 
claſs of plants. There are ſeven ſpecies; the moſt re- 
markable of which is the manihot or manioc, the root 
of which is naturally poiſonous, but may be deprived of 
_ quality, and made into bread; and as ſuch is uſed 

oth in Africa and America, though it hath been diſ- 

puted whether the plant is really a native of the latter 
2 or imported to it from Africa. The ſhrub 
1 ſeven or eight feet high, with a thin bark, that 
3 grey, red, or violet, according to the different co- 
ours of the wood which it covers. The trunk and 
ec es are filled with {mall prominences or knots, 
2 Ws. the veſtigia of the fallen leaves; for as the 
= —— in height, the leaves relinquiſh the bot- 
— — branches, and are only to be found near the 
Ms. Pe » wood is ſoft and brittle. The plant is bet- 
Pagated by layers than from ſeed ; at leaſt, 


JAS 


little of the root proper for eating is to be obtained Jatropha 


by the latter method. The principal root produces 
ſuckers, in number from four to ſeven, and of different 
_— and thickneſs, according to the age of the tree 
and goodneſs of the ſoil. The bark of the roots 1s 
like that of the trunk, grey, when the wood 1s grey; 
red, when red; white, when white: but the inſide 
or heart is always white, and of the conſiſtence of 
turnip. 


The roots of white manioc are ripe in eight months; 


thoſe of the other kind require 14 or 18 months to at- 
tain their full ſize and maturity. When ripe, they 
are plucked out of the earth by tearing up the whole 
tree, which never fails to be accompanied by the root; 
and if in that operation any of the offsets ſhould be 
ſeparated from the main root, which is eaſily obſerved, 
they take them up with a hoe. It requires no great 
force to pluck up theſe ſhrubs ; for, befides that the 
ſoil is of a ſoft nature, the roots do not penetrate very 
deep into it. 

When plucked up, the negroes deſtined for this work 
grate or raſp the bark with a blunt knife, as is done 
to turnips, and then throw them into a tub full of wa- 
ter. They are then reduced to a powder or meal, reſem- 
bling the coarſe ſawings of wood: this is effected by 
rubbing the root very Þreibly againſt a copper file or 

rater, about 15 or 18 inches long, and 10 or 12 
|" that is faſtened by ſmall nails upon a plank of 
timber, three feet and a half long and one broad. 
The negro, who files, puts one end of the plank into 
a wooden trough or tub, and holds the other againft 
his ſtomach; at his fide is a baſket, containing roots 
that are raſped, waſhed, and fit for being filed; one 
of theſe he takes in each hand, and paſſes it violently 
upon the file or grater, till it is reduced to a rough 
powder. 

All the roots being grated in this manner, they 
take the powder and put it into a preſs, with a view 
to ſqueeze out the juice, which is regarded as a very 
ſtrong poiſon, not only for men, but for beafts alſo, 
who drink of it, or chance to eat of theſe roots before 
the juice is expreſſed. It is remarkable, that animals 
which die in conſequence of having ſwallowed any 
quantity of this ſubſtance, have their breaſts prodi- 
giouſly ſwelled, without any viſible alteration on the 
noble parts. Some have hence argued, that the juice 
in queſtion is not eſſentially a poiſon'; but that, poſſeſ- 
ſing a ſuperfluity of nouriſhment, it proves an over- 
match to the digeſtive faculties, and thus proves 
mortal. 


Beſides this ſuper-abundance of nouriſhment, ſays 


father Labat, a part of its malignity conſiſts in its 
coldneſs, which ſtops the circulation, benumbs the 


animal-ſpirits, and at length cauſes death: hence the 


beſt antidote againſt this poiſon is heat and violent mo- 
tion, The patient, after ſwallowing large quantities 


of oil, to excite a nauſea and vomiting, is made to run. 


as quick as he can, and drink plentifully of the irs 4 
ſpirits; in fine, every method is uſed to excite violent 
heat, to rouſe the ſpirits, and put the blood in mo- 
tion.. 

Animals which have accuſtomed themſelves inſen- 


ſibly to the juice of manioc, feel no inconvenience from 


the root of it, but rather the contrary. It is in this 
manner that the Turks, by a gradual and conſtant 


uſe,. 
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rating medicine. 

The juice of manioc loſes its malignity when heat- 
ed. The natives of the Weſt-Indies, who uſe it in all 
their ſauces, feel no ſort of inconvenience from it, be- 
cauſe they never uſe-it till after being boiled. Of the 
ſame juice they make ſtarch, by drying it in the ſun, 
where it becomes as white as ſnow, and is frequently 
made into cakes, which are as delicate as if made with 
the fineſt wheat-flour. | 

When the manioc is ſufficiently preſſed, they either 
make it into bread, called caſſada, or into flour for 
2 For the firſt- mentioned purpoſe, they 
have a plate of iron, two feet broad and half an inch 
thick; this they place upon a tripod, or on ſtones, 
and kindle a fire below it. When ſufficiently heated, 
ſo as not to admit of the touch, they lay on the whole 
ſurface about the thickneſs of three fingers of manioc, 
which has been previouſly preſſed and ſifted. The heap 
falls down in proportion as it roaſts, and the parts 
join and incorporate. This compreſſion and incorpo- 
ration is aided by the perſon who roaſts, ſlightly paſs- 
ing a piece of wood over the plate. When the fide of 
the cake next the plate is ſufficiently done, that is, 
adheres, and the colour, formerly very white, becomes 
red, it is turned ; and the other fide allowed to roaſt 
till the fame ſymptoms appear. When roaſted, it is 
laid in the ſun for two or three hours, with a view to 
diſſipate any poiſonous humidity, which may (till lurk 
in the root under this new form. 

The infide of caſſada is as white as ſnow, the ſides 
of a pale gold colour ; the ſubſtance, which is very 


_ nouriſhing, and of eaſy digeſtion, may be preſerved 


ſeven or eight months, or more, provided it is kept 
dry and ſometimes expoſed to the ſun. When dipped 
in water, or put in ſoup, caſſada ſwells up to a great 
height, which ſeems to prove its great abundance in 
ſubſtance. | 

The other mode of preparation, however, is moſt 
common, as being more convenient for preſerving, di- 
ſtributing to the negroes, and tranſporting from place 
to place, The manioc, in this caſe, is put into a pan 
or ftove that is but ſlightly heated, where it is conti- 
nually turned, like coffee-beans, with a ſmall wooden 
inſtrument contrived for that purpoſe. This motion 
prevents it from ſticking to the pan; ſo that, when 
dried and roaſted, it has the appearance of thick red 
grains of ſalt. This mode of preparation is much 
more expeditious than the former. When dried, it 1s 
put in 8 where it may be preſerved whole 
years, if kept dry, or put into a ſtove every ſix 
months. 

This ſubſtance may be eat quite dry, as crumbled 
bread, or as the Turks eat roaſted rice. When moi- 
ſtened, it ſwells prodigiouſly. 

This latter method of preparing manioc 1s never 


practiſed by the natives, who uſe only caſſada, which 


they prepare once every day, or oftener, as occaſion 

requires ; for they eat it quite hot, as being then more 
delicate and apreeable to the taſte. Before their in- 
tercourſe with the Europeans had procured them iron 
plates, they made their caſſada upon large flat ſtones, 
whoſe thickneſs they adjuſted to that purpoſe, In de- 
fault of copper files or grates, they made uſe of a plank 
of wood, in which were fixed very {mall ſharp bits of 
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Jatropha. uſe, have rendered opium a harmleſs and even exhila- 


] AV 
pebbles. | 


One ſort of manioc is ſaid to be exempt from the 
. quality poſſeſſed by the juice of the others. 
t is called camoniac, that is, chief of maniocs : I 
fact, its wood, leaves, and roots, are larger and thicker 
than the others, and it is eaten without danger, or an 
recaution ; but as it is longer of growing and — 
ing, and the roots yield much leſs meal, becauſe lighter 
and more ſpungy, it is generally neglected. 

The ſmall bits of manioc which have eſcaped the 
grater, and the clods which have not paſſed the fieve 
are not uſeleſs. They are dried in the ſtove after the 
flour is roaſted, and then pounded in a mortar to a fine 
white powder, with which they make ſoup. It is like. 
wiſe uſed for making a kind of thick coarſe caſſada 
which is roaſted till almoſt burnt; of this, fermented 
with molaſſes and Weſt-India potatoes, they prepare 
a much eſteemed drink or beverage called ozycou, 
This liquor, the favourite drink of the natives, is 
ſometimes made extremely ſtrong, eſpecially on any 
great occaſion, as a feaſt ; with this they get intoxi- 
cated, and, remembering their old quarrels, maſſacre 
and murder each other. Such of the inhabitants and 
workmen as have not wine, drink ouycou. It is of a 
red colour, ſtrong, nouriſhing, refreſhing, and eafily 
inebriates the inhabitants, who ſoon accuſtom them- 
ſelves to it as eaſily as beer. The leaves of manioc 
are uſed in both, Indies, as thoſe of ſpinnage are 
with us. 

JAVA, a large iſland of the Eaſt Indies, lying be- 
tween 1055 and 116* E. Long. and from 6“ to 8* 8. 
Lat. extending in length 700 miles, and in breadth 
about 100, It is fituated to the ſonth of Borneo, and 
ſouth-eaſt from the peninſula of Malacca, having Su- 
matra lying before it, from which it is ſeparated by a 
narrow ** now ſo famous in the world by the 
name of the Straits of Sunda. The country is moun- 
tainous and woody in the middle; but a flat coaſt, full 
of bogs and marſhes, renders the air unhealthful. It 
produces pepper, indigo, ſugar, tobacco, rice, coffee, 
cocoa-nuts, plaintains, cardamoms, and other tropical 
fruits. Gold alſo, but in no great quantities, hath 
been found in it. It is diverſified by many mountains, 
woods, and rivers; in all which nature has very boun- 
tifully beſtowed her treaſures. The mountains are 
many of them ſo high as to be ſeen at the diſtance of 
three or four leagues. That which is called the Blue 
Mountain is by far the higheſt of them all, and ſcen 
the fartheſt off at ſea. They have frequent and very 
terrible earthquakes in this iſland, which ſhake the city 
of Batavia and places adjacent, to ſuch a degree, that 
the fall of the houſes is expected every moment. The 
waters in the road are exceſſively agitated, inſomuch 
that their motion reſembles that of a boiling pot; 
and in ſome places the earth opens, which _ 
ftravge and terrible ſpectacle. The inhabitants are 0 
opinion, that theſe earthquakes'proceed from the moo, 
tain Parang, which is full of ſulphur, ſaltpetre, bo 
bitumen. The fruits and plants of this iſland are a 
in their ſeveral kinds excellent, and almoſt out of num- 
ber. There are abundance of foreſts ſcattered over ft, 
in which are all kinds of wild beaſts, ſuch as buffalces, 
tygers, rhinoceroſes, and wild horſes, with an FR 
variety of ſerpents, ſome of them of an enormous "te 


Crocodiles are prodigiouſly large in Java, and _ 
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Av about the mouths of rivers; for, being amphi- 
1 ran or they delight moſtly in marſhes and ſa- 
vannahs. This creature, ike the tortoiſe, lays its eggs 
in the hot ſands, without taking any further care of 
them z and the ſun hatches them at the proper ſeaſon, 
when they run inſtantly into the water. There is, in 
ſhort, no kind of animal wanting here: fowls they bave 
of all ſorts, and exquiſitely good, eſpecially peacocks, 
partridges, pheaſants, wood- pigeons: and, for eurio- 
fity, they have the Indian bat, which differs little in 
form from ours; but its wings, when extended, mea- 
ſure a full yard, and the body of it is of the ſize of a 
rat. They have fiſh'in great plenty, and very good; 
ſo that for the value of three-pence there may be enough 
bought to dine fix or ſeven men. They have likewiſe 
a multitude of tortoiſes, the fleſh of which is very little 
inferior to veal, and there are many who think it bet- 
er. | 
It is ſaid, that there' are in the iſland upwards of 
40 great towns, which, from the number of their in- 
habitants, would, in any other part of the world, me- 
rit the title of cities ; and more than 4,500 villages, 
beſides hamlets, and ſtraggling houſes, lying very 
near each other, upon the ſea-coaft, and in the neigh- 
bourhood of great towns: ſo that, upon a fair and 
moderate computation, there are within the bounds 
of the whole iſland, taking in perſons of both ſexes, 
and of all ranks and ages, more than thirty millions 
of ſouls; ſo that it is thrice as populous as France, 
which, though twice as big, is not computed to have 
more than twenty millions of inhabitants. 
There are a great many princes in the iſland, of 
which the moſt confiderable are, the emperor of Ma- 
teran, who refides at Kataſura, and the kings of Ban- 
tam and Japara. Upon the firſt of theſe many of the 
petty princes are dependant ; but the Dutch are ab- 
ſolute maſters of the greateſt part of the iſland, par- 
ticularly of the north coaſt, though there are ſome of 
the princes beyond the mountains, on the ſouth coaſt, 
who ſtill maintain their independency. 'The natives 
of the country, who are eſtabliſhed in the neighbour- 
hood of Batavia, and for a tract of about 40 leagues 
along the mountains of the country of Bantam, are 
immediately ſubje& to the governor-general. The 
company ſend droſſards, or commiſſaries, among them, 
who adminiſter juſtice and take care of the public re- 
venues, 
| The city of Batavia is the capital not only of this 
iſland, but of all the Dutch dominions in India. It 
is an exceeding fine city, ſituated in the latitude of 
6* ſouth, at the mouth of the river Jucatra, and in 
the boſom of a large commodious bay, which may be 
confidered not only as one of the ſafeſt harbours. in 
India, but in the world. The city is ſurrounded by 
* rampart, 21 feet thick, covered on the outſide with 
ſtone, and fortified with 22 baſtions. This rampart is 
re by a ditch 45 yards over, and foll of water, 
elpecially when the tides are high, in the ſpring. The 
2 to the town are defended by ſeveral forts, 
= nd which is well furniſhed with excellent braſs 
u no perſon is ſuffered to go beyond theſe forts 
the 224 paſſport. The river Jucatra paſſes through 
= mult of the town, and forms 15 canals of run- 
with water, all faced with free-ftone, and adorned 
trees that are ever green: over theſe canals are 
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6 bridges, beſides thoſe which lie without the town, 
The ſtreets are all perfectly ſtraight, and each, ge- 
nerally ſpeaking, 3o feet broad. The houſes are 
built of ſtone, after the manner of thoſe in Holland. 
The city is about a league and a half in circumference, 
and has five gates ; but there arc ten times the num- 
ber of houſes without that there are within it. There 
is a very fine town-houſe, four Calviniſt churches, be- 
ſides other places of worſhip for all ſorts of religions, 
a ſpin-huys or houſe of correction, an orphan-houſe, 
a magazine of ſea-ſtores, ſeveral for ſpices, with 
wharfs and cord-manufaQures, and many other pub- 
lic buildings. The garriſon conſiſts commonly of be- 
tween 2000 and 3000 men. Beſides the forts men- 
tioned above, there is the citadel of Batavia, a very 
fine regular fortification, ſituated at the mouth of the 
river, and flanked with four baſtions; two of which 
command the ſea, and the other two the town. It 
is in this citadel that the governor-general of the In- 
dies has his palace ; over-againſt which is that of the 
director- general, who is the next perſon to the gover- 
nor. The counſellors, and other principal officers of 
the company, have alſo their apartments there; as 
have likewiſe the phyſician, the ſurgeon, and the a- 
pothecary. There are in it, beſides, arſenals and ma- 

azines, furniſhed with ammunition for many years. 

he city of Batavia 1s not only inhabited by Dutch, 
French, Portugueſe, and other Europeans, eſtabliſhed 
here on account of trade; but alſo by a vaſt number 
of Indians of different nations, Javaneſe, Chineſe, 
Malayans, Negroes, Amboyneſe, Armenians, na- 
tives of the iſle of Bali, Mardykers or Topaſſes, 
Macaſſers, Timors, Bougis, &c. Of the Chineſe, 
there are, it is ſaid, about too, ooo in the iſland ; ot 
which, near 30,000refided in the city till the year 1740, 
when the Dutch, pretending that they were in a plot 
againſt them, ſent a body of troops into their quarter, 
and demanded their arms, which the Chineſe readily 
delivered up ; and the next day the governor ſent ano- 
ther body, with orders to murder and maſſacre every 
one of the Chineſe, men, women, and children. Some 
relate there were 20,000, others 30,000, that were 
put to death, without any manner of trial: and yet 
the barbarous governor, who was the inſtrument of 
this cruel proceeding, had the aſſurance to embark 
for Europe, imagining he had amaſſed wealth enough 
to ſecure him a aink any proſecution in Holland; 
but the Dutch, finding themſelves deteſted and ab- 
horred by all mankind for this piece of tyranny, en- 
deavoured: to throw the odium of it upon the 8222 
though he had the bands of all the council of Batavia, 
except one, to the order for the maſſacre. The ſtates, 
therefore, diſpatched a packet to the Cape of Good 
Hope, containing orders to apprehend the governor, 
and ſend him back to Batavia to be tried. He was 
accordingly apprehended at the Cape ; but has never 
been heard of ſince. It is ſuppoſed, he was thrown 
over-board in his paſſage to Batavia, that there might 
be no farther inquiries into the matter ; and, it 18 
ſaid, all the wealth this merciful gentleman had a- 


maſſed, and ſent over before him 1n four ſhips, was 


caſt away in the paſſage. 

Beſides the garriſon here, the Dutch, it is ſaid, 
have about 15,000 men in the iſland, either Dutch, 
or formed out of the ſeveral nations they have en- 
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* ſlaved; and they have a fleet of between 20 and 30 


Iberis. 


men of war, with which they give law to every power 
on the coalt of Afia and Africa, and to all the Euro- 
pean powers that viſit the Indian Ocean, unleſs we 
ſhould now except the Britiſh: it was, however, but 
a little before the revolution, that they expelled us 
from our ſettlement at Bantam. 

JAVELIN, in antiquity, a ſort of ſpear five feet 
and an half long; the ſhaft of which was of wood, 
with a ſteel point. Every ſoldier in the Roman ar- 
mies had ſeven of theſe, which were very light and 
ſlender. | | 

JAVELLO (Chryſoſtome), a learned Italian Do- 
minican of the 16th century, taught philoſophy and 
theology at Bologna, and died about the year 1540. 
He wrote a work on philoſophy, another on politics, 
and another on Chriſtian economy, which are eſteem- 
ed ; with notes on Pomponatius, and other works, 
printed in 3 vols folio. 

JAWER, a city of Sileſia, capital of a province of 
the ſame name, with a citadel, and a large ſquare 
ſurrounded with piazzas. It is 12 miles ſouth-eaſt of 
Lignitz, 30 ſouth-weſt of Breſlau, and 87 eaſt of 
Prague. E. Long. 16. 29. N. Lat. 50. 56. 

JAUNDICE. See (the Index ſubjoined to) Mx- 
DICINE. 

- JAW, in anatomy. See there, n“ 19, 25. 

Locked Jaw, in medicine. See (the Index ſubjoin- 
ed to) Mepicine. 

JAY (Guy Michael le), a French gentleman, who 
diſtinguiſhed himſelf by cauſing a polyglot bible to be 
printed at his own expence in 10 vols folio : but he 
ruined himſelf by that impreſſion, firſt becauſe he 
would not ſuffer it to appear under the name of cardi- 
nal Richelieu, who, after the example of cardinal Xi- 
menes, was ambitious of eternizing his name by this 
means ; and next, becauſe he made it too dear for the 
Engliſh market ; on which Dr Walton undertook his 
polyglot bible, which, being more commodious, redu- 
ced the price of Mr le Jay's. After the death of his 
wife, M. le Jay took orders, was made dean of Veze- 
lay in the Nivernois, and Lewis XIV. gave kim the 
poſt of counſellor of ſtate. 
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JAZ ER, or Jas E, (anc. geog. ), a Levitical city 


in the territory of the Amorrhites beyond Jordan, 10 
miles to the weſt, or rather ſouth-weſt, of Philadelphia, 
and 15 miles from Eſebon; and therefore ſituated be- 
tween Philadelphia and Heſhbon, on the eaſt border of 
the tribe of Gad, ſuppoſed to be the Fazorem of Jo- 
ſephus. In Jeremiah xlviii. mention is made of the fea 
of Jazer, that is a lake; taken either for an effuſion 
or overflowing of the Arnon, or a lake thro? which it 
paſſes, or from which it takes its riſe. 

IBERIS, sciaTica crEss, or Candy-tuft ; a genus 
of the ſiliculoſa order, belonging to the tetradynamia 
claſs of plants. 

Species. 1. The umbellata, or common candy-tuft, 
hath herbaceous, ſhort, round, and very branchy ſtalks 
of tufty growth, from about ſix to eight or ten inches 
high ; ſmall ſpear-ſhaped leaves, the ex ones ſerra- 
ted, the upper entire; and all the ſtalks and branches 


' terminated by umbellate cluſters of flowers of different 


colours in the varieties. 2. The amara, or bitter can- 
dy-tuft, hath ſtalks branching like the former, which 
riſe from eight to ten or twelve inches high; ſmall, 
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ſpear-ſhaped, and ſlightly indented leaves; and all the 


branches terminated by racemoſe bunches of white 
flowers in June and July. 3. The ſempervirens, com. 


monly called tree candy-tuft, hath low underſhrybyy ——= 


ſtalks very branchy and buſhy, riling to the height of 
to or 12 inches, with white flowers in umbels at the 
ends of the branches, appearing great part of the ſum. 
mer. 4. The ſemperflorens, or ever-flowering ſhrubb 
iberis, hath low underſhrubby flalks very branchy, 

owing to the height of 18 inches, with white flowers 
in umbels at the ends of the branches, appearing at all 
times of the year. Ty $1.6 

Culture. The two firſt kinds, being hardy annuals, 
may be ſowed in any common ſoil in the month of 
March, or from that time till midſummer, and will 
thus afford a ſucceſſion of flowers from June to Sep. 
tember, which are ſucceeded by great plenty of bo 
The other two are ſomewhat tender; and therefore 
muſt be planted in pots, in order to be ſheltered from 
the winter froſts. They are eaſily propagated by (lips 
or cuttings, 

IBEX, in zoology. See Capra. 

IBIS, in Shar", See TaxTALvs. 

IBYCUS, a Greek lyric poet, of whoſe works 
there are only a few fragments remaining, flouriſhed 
550 B. C. It is ſaid, that he was aſlaſſinated by 
robbers; and that, when dying, he called upon ſome 
cranes he ſaw flying to bear witneſs. Some time after, 
one of the murderers ſeeing ſome cranes, ſaid to his 
companions, ** There. are the witneſſes of Ibycus's 
death:“ which being reported to the magiſtrates, the 
aſſaffins were put to the torture, and having confeſſed 
the fact, were hanged. Thence aroſe the proverb J 
byci Grues. | | 

ICE, in phyſiology, a ſolid, tranſparent, and brittle 
body, formed of ſome fluid, particularly water, by 
means of cold. See FrosT. 

The younger Lemery obſerves, that ice is only a re- 
eſtabliſhment of the parts of water in their natural 
ſtate ; that the mere abſence of fire is ſufficient to ac- 
count for this re-eſtabliſhment ; and that the fluidity 
of water is a real fuſion, like that of metals expoſed to 
the fire; differing only in this, that a greater quan- 
tity of fire is neceſſary to the one than the other. Gal - 
lileo was the firſt that obſerved ice to be lighter than 
the water which compoſed it: and hence it happens, 
that ice floats upon water, its ſpecific gravity being to 
that of water as eight to nine. This rarefaction of ice 
ſeems to be owing to the air · bubbles produced in wa- 
ter by freezing; and which, being conſiderably large 
in proportion to the water frozen, render the body lo 
much ſpecifically lighter : theſe air-bubbles, during 
their production, acquire a great expanſive ng ſo 
as to burſt the containing veſſels, tho? ever fo ſtrong: 
See CONGELAT1ON, COLD, &c. ; 

M. Mairan, in a diſſertation on ice, attributes the 
increaſe of its bulk chiefly to a different arrangement 
of the parts of the water from which it 18 formed; the 
icy ſkin on the water being compoſed of filaments 
which are found to be conſtantly and regularly ou: 
at an angle of 60*; and which, by this angus F 
poſition, occupy a greater volume than if they = ' 
parallel, He found the augmentation of the 3 * 
of water by freezing, in different trials, a 1410, 


18th, a 19th, and, when the water was previouſly 2 


lbes 
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ged of air, only a 22d part: that ice, even after its 


ion. continues to expand by cold; for, after wa- 
107 dag been frozen to ſome thickneſs, the fluid part 
being let out by a hole in the bottom of the veſlel, a 
continuance of the cold made the ice convex; and a 
icce of ice which was at firſt only a 14th part ſpeci- 
fically lighter than water, on being expoſed ſome days 
to the Foſt, became a 12th part lighter. To this 
cauſe he attributes the burſting of ice on ponds. 
Wax, reſins, and animal- fats, made fluid by fire, in- 
ſtead of expanding like watery liquors, ſhrink in their 
return to ſolidity : for ſolid pieces of the ſame bodies 
fink to the bottom of the reſpective fluids ; a proof 
that theſe bodies are more denſe in their ſolid than in 
their fluid ſtate. The oils which congeal by cold, as 
oil olive, and the eſſential oil of aniſeeds, appear alſo 
to ſhrink in their congelation. Hence, the different 
diſpoſitions of different kinds of trees to be burſt by, 
or to reſiſt, ſtrong froſts, are by ſome attributed to the 
juices with which the tree abounds; being in the one 
caſe watery, and in the other reſinous or oily. 
[ce-Houſe, a building contrived to preſerve ice for 
the uſe of a family in the ſummer-ſeaſon. | 
Ice-houſes are more generally uſed in warm coun- 
tries than with us; particularly ia Italy, where the 
meaneſt perſon who rents a houſe, has his vault or 
cellar for ice. 


As to the ſituation, it ought to be placed upon a 


dry ſpot of ground ; becauſe wherever there is moi- 
ſture, the ice will melt: therefore in all ſtrong lands 
which retain the wet, too much pains cannot be taken 
to make drains all round them. The place ſhould alſo 
be elevated, and as much expoſed to the ſun and air as 
poſſible. 
As to the figure of the building, that may be ac- 
cording to the fancy of the owner; but a circular form 
is moſt proper for the well in which the ice is to be 
preſerved, which ſhould be of a fize and depth pro- 
portionable to the quantity to be kept : for it is pro- 
per to have it large enough to contain ice for two 
years conſumption ; ſo that if a mild winter ſhould 
happen, in which little or no ice is to be had, there 
may be a ſtock to ſupply the want. At the bottom 
of the well, there ſhould be a ſpace of about two feet 
deep, left to receive any moiſture that may drain from 
the ice; over this ſpace ſhould be placed a ftrong 
wooden grate, and from thence a ſmall drain ſhould be 
laid under ground to carry off the wet. The ſides of 
the well ſhould be built with brick or ſtone, at leaſt 
two bricks thick; for the thicker it is, the leſs danger 
there will be of the well being affected by any exter- 
nal cauſe, When the wall is brought up within three 
feet of the ſurface, there ſhould be another outer arch 
or wall begun, which ſhould be carried up to the height 
of the top of the intended arch of the well ; and if there 
be a ſecond arch turned over this wall, it will add to 
the goodneſs of the houſe: the roof muſt be high 
enough above the inner arch to admit of a door-way 
to get out the ice. If the building is to be covered 
with ſlates or tiles, reeds ſhould be laid conſiderably 
thick under them, to keep out the ſun and external air; 
and if theſe reeds are laid the thickneſs of fix or eight 
inches, and plaſtered over with lime and hair, there 
will be no danger of the heat getting through them. 


78 wall may be built in what form the pro- 
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prietor pleaſes; and as theſe ice-houſes are placed in 
222 they are ſometimes ſo contrived as to have an 
iandſome alcove-ſeat in front, with a ſmall door be- 
hind it, through which a perſon might enter to take 
out the ice; and a large door on the other fide, front - 
ing the north, with a porch wide enough for a ſmall 
cart to back, in order to ſhoot down the ice near the 
mouth of the well, which need not be more than two 
feet diameter, and a ſtone fo contrived as to ſhut it up 
in the exacteſt manner: all the vacant ſpace above and 
between this and the large door ſhould be filled up 
with barley-ſtraw. The building thus finiſhed, ſhould 
have time to dry before the ice is put into it. 

It is to be obſerved, that upon the wooden grate, at 
the bottom of the well, there ſhould be laid ſome 
ſmall faggots; and if upon theſe a layer of reeds is 
placed ſmooth for the ice to lie upon, it will be bet- 
ter than ſtraw, which is commonly uſed. As to the 
choice of the ice, the thinner it is, the eaſier it may be 
broken to powder ; for the ſmeller it is broken, the 
better it will unite when put into the well. In putting 
it in, care muſt be taken to ram it as cloſe as poſſible ; 
and alſo to allow a vacaney of two inches, all round, 
next the ſide of the well, to give pafſage to any moi- 
{ture occaſioned by the melting of ſome of the ice. 
When the ice is put into the well, if a little ſalt-petre 
be mixed with it at every ten inches or a foot in thick- 
neſs, it will cauſe it to unite more cloſely into a ſolid 
maſs. 

Icr-1/and, a name given by ſailors to a great quan- 
tity of ice collected into one huge ſolid maſs, and 
floating about upon the ſeas near or within the Polar 
Circles. — Many of theſe fluQuating iſlands are met with 
on the coaſts of Spitzbergen, to the great danger of 
the ſhipping employed in the Greenland fiſhery, To- 
wards the South Pole, they are ſtill more numerous 
and formidable; but for a particular account of theſe 
iſlands and their formation, ſee the articles NorTHr- 
Sea and SouTH- Sea. 

ICELAND, a large ifland lying in the northern 
part of the Atlantic Ocean, between 63 and 68 de- 
grees of north latitude, and between 10 and 26 de- 


grees of weſt longitude, its greateſt leagth being about 
700 miles, and its breadth 300. 


Ice, 
Iceland. 


— — — 


This country lying partly within the frigid zone, General ge. 
and being liable to be ſurrounded with vaſt quantities count of the 
of ice which come from the Polar Seas, is on account country. 


of the coldneſs of its climate very inhoſpitable ; but 
much more ſo for other reaſons. It is exccedingly 
ſubje& to earthquakes ; and ſo full of volcanoes, that 
the little part of it which appears fit for the habita- 
tion of man ſeems almoſt totally laid waſte by them. 


The beſt account that hath yet appeared of the iſland 


of Iceland is in a late publication intitled, “ Let- 
ters on Iceland, &c. written by Uno Von Troil, D.D. 
firft chaplain to his Swediſh majeſty.” This gentle- 
man ſailed from London on the 12th of July 1772, ia 
company with Mr Banks, Dr Solander, and Dr James 
Lind of Edinburgh, in a ſhip for which L. 100 Ster- 
ling was paid every month. After viſiting the we- 


ſtern iſles of Scotland, they arrived on the 28th df Au- 
guſt at Iceland, where they caſt anchor at Beſſeſtedr or 
Beſſaſtadr, lying in about 64 6' N. Lat. in the we- 
The country had to them the 

. 
magine 


ſtern part of the iſland. 
mok diſmal! appearance that can be conceived, 
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magine to yourſelf (ſays Dr Troil,) a country, which 
from one end to the other 2 to your view only 


barren mountains, whoſe ſummits are covered with 
eternal ſnow, and between them fields divided by vitri- 
fied cliffs, whoſe high and ſharp points ſeem to vie 


with each other to 1 you of the ſight of a little 


raſs which ſcantily ſprings up among them. Theſe 
| 29 dreary rocks likewiſe conceal the few ſcattered 
habitations of the natives, and no where a ſingle tree 
appears which might afford ſhelter to friendſhip and 
innocence. The proſpe& before us, though not plea- 
ſing, was uncommon and ſurpriſing. Whatever pre- 
ſented itſelf to our view bore the marks of devaſtation ; 
and our eyes, accuſtomed to behold the pleafing coaſts 
of England, now ſaw nothing but the veſtiges of the 
operation of a fire, Heaven knows how ancient ! 

« On our landing, we found two tracts of lava, 
called gorde and hualeyre- braun, (for what we and the 
Italians call lava, is called in Iceland braun, from 
brinna, * to flow”), of which the laſt was particularly 
remarkable, ſince we find there a whole field covered 
with lava, which muſt have been liquefied in the higheſt 
degree; and whole mountains of turf, Chance had 
directed us exactly to a ſpot on which we could better 
than on any other part of Iceland conſider the opera- 
tions of a fire which had laid waſte a ſtretch of 10 or 
12 miles (4). | 

« We had now ſeen almoſt all the effects of a vol- 
cano except the crater from whence the fire proceed- 
ed; and in order to examine this likewiſe, we under- 
took a journey of 12 days to mount Hecla itſelf, We 
travelled 50 or 60 miles, (300 or 360 Engliſh ones, ) 
over an uninterrupted track of lava, and had at laſt the 
pleaſure of being the firſt who ever reached the ſummit 
of this celebrated volcano. The reaſon that no one 
has been there before is partly founded in ſuperſtition, 
and partly in the extreme difficulty of the aſcent be- 
fore the laſt diſcharge of fire, which happened in 1766. 
This mountain has been more taken notice of than 
many others in the country of as great extent, partly 
from its having vomited fire more — and part- 
ly from its ſituation, which expoſes it to the fight of 
ſhips ſailing to Greenland and North America. It is 
ſituated in the ſourhern part of the iſland, about four 
miles from the ſea-coaſt, and is divided into three 
points at the top; the higheſt of which is that in the 
middle; and is, according to an exact obſervation 


wich Ramſden's barometer, 5000 feet higher than the 


ſea, We made uſe of our horſes, but were obliged to 
quit them at the firſt opening from which the fire had 
burſt. This was a place ſurrounded with lofty glazed 
walls, and filled with high glazed clifts, which I can- 
not compare with any his I ever ſaw before. 


« A little higher up, we found a large quantity of 


grit and ſtones; and ſtill farther on, another opening, 
which, though not deep, deſcended lower down than 
that of the higheſt point. We thought we plainly ob- 
ſerved marks of hot boiling water in this place. Not 
far from thence the mountains began to be covered 
with ſnow, ſome ſmall ſpots excepted, which were 


bare. We could not at firſt diſcern the cauſe of this 


difference, but ſoon found that it proceeded from the 


(A) The miles mentioned by Dr Troil are always Swediſh, ten and an half of which are equal to a degree on one 
of the great circles on the globe; and therefore one Swediſh mile is nearly equal to fix Englith miles. Ten 0! tiwelv's 
zuch miles are, conſequently, equal to 60 or 70 Engliſh ones. 
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. aſhes and grit. In our return we obſerved three con- 


3 
vapour which aroſe from the mountaia, | 

aſcended higher, theſe ſpots became larger ; 2 — — 
200 yards from the ſummit, we found a hole of about 4 
one yard and a half in diameter, from which ſo hot a 
ſteam exhaled, that it prevented us from aſce 
the degree of heat with the thermometer, 

«© Thecold now began to be very intenſe, as Fah. 
renheit's thermometer, which was at 54 at the foot of 
the mountain fell to 24. The wind was alſo become ſo 
violent, that we were ſometimes obliged to lie down 
to avoid being thrown into the moſt dreadful precipi. 
ces a fury. 

«© We were now arrived at one of the higheſt ſum. 
mits, when our conductor who did not take great 
pleaſure in the walk, endeavoured to perſuade vs that 
this was the higheſt part of the mountains. We had 
juſt finiſhed our obſervations, and found by them that 
Ramſden's barometer ſtood at 24.238, and the ther- 
mometer fixed to it at 27, when happily the clouds 
divided, and we diſcovered a {till higher ſummit, 
Here we experienced at one and the ſame time a high 
degree of heat and cold; for in the air Fahrenheit's 
thermometer was conſtantly at 24, and when we ſet 
it down on the ground it roſe to 153. The barometer 
was here at 22.247. We could not ſafely remain here 
for any long time, though we were very much inclined 
to it ; and therefore deſcended, after having conſidered 
the laſt opening there, one of the ſides of which was 
entirely overturned, and the other quite covered with 


rtaining 


ſiderable openings, in one of which every thing looked 
as red as brick. From another the lava had flowed 
in a ſtream of about 50 yards in breadth, and at ſome 
diſtance from thence the ſtream divided into three 
broad arms. Further on we found a large circular 
opening, at the bottom of which we obſerved a moun- 
tain in the form of a ſugar-loaf, in throwing up of 
which the fire ſeemed to have exhauſted itſelf. 

« The mountain does not conſiſt of lava, but chieſly 
of ſand, grit, and aſhes; which are thrown up with 
the ſtones partly melted and partly diſcoloured by the 
fire. We likewiſe found ſeveral] ſorts of pumice, and 
among them one piece with ſome ſulphur in it. The 
pumice was ſometimes ſo much burnt, that it was as 
light as tow; their form and colour was ſometimes 
very fine, but at the ſame time fo ſoft, that it was dit- 
ficult to remove them from one place to another. Of 
the common lava we found both large pieces and ſmall 
bits ; as likewiſe a quantity of black jaſper burned at 
the extremities, and reſembling trees and branches. 
Among the ſtones thrown out of the mountain we 
ſaw ſome ſlate of a ftrong red colour. In one place 
the lava had taken the form of chimney-ſtalks half. 
broken down. * 

« It ſcarcely ever happens that any of the Iceland 9 
volcanoes begin to throw ont fire unexpectedly. For - 
beſides a loud rumbling noiſe which is heard at a eon. du 
ſiderable diſtance, for ſeveral days preceding any e- 
ruption, and a roaring and cracking in the part from 
whence the fire is going to burſt forth, many hery 
meteors are obſerved, but unattended in general with 


any violent concuſſion of the earth, though . 
earth · 


d, Iceland. ; 
— —— fords ſeveral inſtances, 
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of which the hiſtory of the country af- 
have accompanied theſe dread- 

ful conflagrations.— It is likewiſe conſidered as a ſign 
of an impending eruption, when ſmall lakes, rivulets, 
and ſtreams, dry up. Some perſons belicve, that it 
does not a little contribute to haſten the eruption, 
when the mountain is ſo covered with ice that the 
holes are ſtopped up through which the exhalations 
formerly found a free paſſage; and though it is by no 
means probable that this contributes much to it, it 
cannot be denied that the fire is generally contained 
in theſe mountains covered with ice, cr, as the Ice- 
landers call them, jokuls. 

« The ſign of an eruption going to take place im- 
mediatcly, is the burſting of the maſs of ice with a 
dreadful noiſe. Flames then burſt forth, and light- 
ning and balls of fire iſſue from the ſmoke. With the 
flames proceed a number of larger and ſmaller ſtones, 
which are ſometimes thrown to an incredible diſtance, 
A round tone about a Swediſh ell (two feet) in dia- 
meter was thrown from Hecla, in the laſt eruption, to 
the diſtance of near ſix Engliſh miles. Egbert Olaſs- 
fen alſo relates, that at the laſt eruption of Kattlegiaa, 
another volcano, a tone which weighed 290 pounds 
was thrown to the diſtance of 24 Engliſh miles. A 
quantity of white pumice-ſtone is alſo thrown up, 
with the boiling waters; and it is conjectured with 
great probability that the latter proceed from the ſea, 
as a quantity of ſalt ſufficient to load ſeveral horſes 
has frequently been found after the mountain has 
ceaſed to burn. Then follow generally brown or black 


earthquakes, 


4 pumice ſtone, ſand, aſhes, and Java. 
2 „The lava is ſeldom found near the opening; but 


rather tufa, or looſe aſhes and grit; and indeed the 
greater part of the Icelandic mountains conſiſt of this 
matter, which, when it is grown cold, generally takes 
an arched form. The upper cruſt frequently grows 
hard and ſolid, whilſt the melted matter beneath it 
continues liquid; this forms great cavities, whoſe 
walls, bed, and roof, are of lava, and where great 
quantities of ſtalactite of lava are found. There are a. 
great number of theſe caves in Iceland, ſome of which 
are very large, and are made uſe of by the inhabitants 
for ſheltering their cattle. The largeſt in the iſland is 
5034 feet long, from 50 to 54 in breadth, and be- 
tween 34 and 36 in height. 

* Among the traces left by the eruptions of the 
Iceland volcanoes, are ſome prodigious clefts, the 
largeſt of which is called Almenneggiaa, near the water 
of Tingalla in the ſouth-weſtern part of the iſland. 
It is 105 feet in breadth, and of great length. The 
direction of the chaſm itſelf is from north to ſouth. 
Its weltern wall, from which the other has been per- 
pendicularly divided is 107 feet fix inches in height, 
and conſiſts of many ſtrata (each of which is about 10 
inches in height) of lava grown cold at different times, 
a may eaſily be diſcovered by the apparent cruſt which 
is full of bliſters, of a darker brown, and not ſo much 
compreſſed as the remaining part of the maſs of lava. 

he eaſtern wall is only 45 feet 4 inches in height ; 
_ that part of it which is directly oppoſite to the 
* eſt part of the other fide is no more than 36 feet 

ve inches high. 

The eruptions of the Iceland volcanoes are no leſs 
terrible and deſtructive than thoſe of Veſuvius and 
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Etna. The firſt mentioned in the ancient records 
happened in the ninth century, immediately after the 
arrival of the Norwegians on the iſland; and produced 


Teeland. 


a lava three miles in length, and two and a half in- 


breadth. After this there is no mention made of e- 
ruptions till the year 1000, when Chriſtianity was 
introduced. At a time when the chiefs of the coun- 
try were aſſembled to conſult about the reception of 
the Chriſtian religion, information was brought that 
an eruption of fire had happened. The heathens con- 
ſidered this as a proof of the wrath of the gods, on 
which account they were reſolved to refuſe the new 
religion ; but this reſolution was over-ruled by one of 
the aſſembly aſking, © On whom did the gods diſplay 
their wrath, when thoſe rocks on which we now ſtand 
were on fire?”—In 1311, 22 farms were deſtroyed by 
eruptions, and 70 more in 1366, Hecla deftroyed 
two in 1374 ; ſeven in 1390; and 18 in one day iu 
1436. In the ſame manner five farms were deſtroyed 
in 1660, and many more in 1693. In 1727, 600 
ſheep and 150 horſes were deſtroyed by the flood and 
pieces of ice which ruſhed down the fide of a volcano 
during an eruption. In 1728, many farms were de- 
ſtroyed, and a large lake entirely dried up. Into this 
lake the ſtreams of fire that rolled from the mountains 
flowed during ſome years, and formed a tract of lava 
four miles in length, and one and a half in breadth. 
In 1755 fix pariſhes were deſtroyed ; and, in the laſt 
eruption of Hecla, a tract of many miles was laid 
waſte. | 

„% In the eruption of 1755, a flaſh of lightnin 
was ſeen to burſt from the flame, and pierced throug 
the cliffs which intercepted its way. The ſame light- 
ning in one place killed eleven horſes, three of which 
were in a ſtable. A farmer was alſo killed by it near 
the door'of his room : his upper cloaths, which were 
woollen, remained entirely unhurt; but his ſhirt and 
waiſtcoat, which were both of linen, were burnt ; and 
when his clothes were pulled off, it was found that 
the fleſh and ſkin on his right ſide were conſumed to 
the very bones. The maid-ſervant who wanted to 
aſſiſt him in ſaving the cattle was likewiſe ſtruck by 
the lightning ; but did not die till ſome days after, 
during which time ſhe ſuffered inexpreſſible torture. 
It is likewiſe ſaid that her cloaths were ſinged by the 
glutinous fires which cleaved to her body. 


6 
Lightning 
proceeds 
from the 


flame of the 


mountain. 
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Account of 


% Iceland abounds with hot and boiling ſprings, the hot 
ſome of which ſpout up into the air to a ſurpriſing ſprings of 


height. All the jets d'eau which have been contrived 
with ſo much art, and at ſuch an enormous expence, 
cannot by any means be compared with theſe wonders 
of nature in Iceland. The water-works at Herenhauſen 
throw up a ſingle column of water of half a quarter of 
a yard in circumference to a height of about 70 feet; 
thoſe at the Winterkaſten at Caſſel, throw it up, but 
in a much thinner column, 130 feet; and the jet 
d'eau at St Cloud, which is thought the greateſt of 
all the French water-works, caſts up a thin column 
80 feet into the air: but ſome ſprings in Iceland pour 
forth columns of water ſeveral feet in thickneſs to the 
height of many fathoms ; and many affirm, of ſeveral 
hundred feet. 

« Theſe ſprings are unequal in their degrees of 
heat ; but we have obſerved none under 188 degrees 
of Fahrenheit% thermometer, in ſome it is 192, 193, 
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Iceland. 212, and in one ſmall vein of water 213 degrees. 


8 
A particu- 


Jar deſcrip- Iceland, ſeveral bear the name o 


From ſome the water flows gently, and the ſpring is 
then called lang, a © bath;” from others it ſpouts 
with a great noiſe, and is then called hver, or Kittel. 
It is very common for ſome of theſe ſpouting ſprings 
to cloſe up, and others to appear in their ſtead, All 
theſe hot waters have an incruſting quality, ſo that 
we very commonly find the exterior ſurface from whence 
it burſts forth covered with a kind of rind, which al- 
moſt reſembles chaſed work, and which we at firſt 
took for lime, but which was afterwards found by 
Mr Bergman to be of a filiceous or flinty nature. In 
ſome places the water taſtes of ſulphur, in others not 
but when drank as ſoon as it 1s cold, taſtes like com- 
mon boiled water. 'I'he inhabitants uſe it at particu- 
lar times for dyeing; and were they to adopt proper 
regulations, it might be of ſtill greater uſe. Victuals 
may alſo be boiled in it, and milk held over its ſteam 
becomes ſweet: owing, molt probably, to the exceſſive 
heat of the water, as the ſame effect is produced by 
boiling it a long time over the fire. They have be- 
gun to make ſalt by boiling ſea- water over it, which 
when it is refined, is very pure and good. The cows 
which drink this hot water yield a great deal of milk. 
Egbert Olafsen relates, that the water does not be- 
come turbid when alkali 1s thrown into it, nor does 
it change the colour of ſyrup of violets. Horrebow 
afſerts, that if you fill a bottle at one of the ſpouting 
ſprings, the water will boi] over two or three times 
while the ſpring throws forth its water; and if corked 

too ſoon, the bottle will burſt. 
«© Among the many hot {prings to be met with in 
geyſer ; the follow- 


tion of one ing is a deſcription of the moſt remarkable of that 


named 


Geyſer. 


name, and in the whole iſland. It is about two days 
journey from Hecla, near a farm called Haukadal. 
Here a poet would have an opportunity of painting 
whatever nature has of beautiful and terrible, united 
in one picture, by 3 this ſurpriſing pheno- 
menon. Repreſent to yourſelf a large feld, where 
you ſee on one fide, at a great diſtance, high moun- 
tains covered with ice, whoſe ſummits are generally 
wrapped in clouds, ſo that their ſharp and unequal 

ints become inviſible. This loſs, however, is com- 
penſated by a certain wind, which cauſes the clouds to 
tink, and cover the mountain itſelf when its ſummit 
appears as it were to reſt on the clouds. On the other 
ſide Hecla is ſeen, with its three points covered with 
ice, riſing above the clouds, and, with the ſmoke which 
aſcends from it, forming other clouds at ſome diſtance 
from the real ones: and on another ſide is a ridge of 
high rocks, at the foot of which boiling water from 
time to time iſſues forth; and further on extends a 
marſh of about three Engliſh miles in circumference, 
where are 40 or 50 boiling (prings, from which a va- 
pour aſcends to a ag ares eight. In the midſt of 
theſe is the greateſt ſpring gey/er, which deſerves a 
more exact and particular account. In travelling to 
the place about an Engliſh mile and an half from the 
hover, from which the ridge of rocks till divided us, 
we heard a loud roaring noiſe, like the ruſhing of a 
torrent precipitating itſelf from ſtupendous rocks. 
We aſked our guide what it meant ; he anſwered, it 
was geyſer roaring ; and we ſoon ſaw with our naked 
eycs what before ſeemed almoſt incredible. 
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3 
The depth of the ns or pipe from w 


the water guſhes cannot well be 
times the water ſunk down ſeveral fathoms, and ſome 
ſeconds paſſed before a ſtone which was thrown into 
the aperture reached the ſurface of the water, The 
opening itſelf was perfectly round, and 19 feet in dia. 
meter, and terminated in a baſon 59 feet in diameter 

Both the pipe and the baſon were covered with a 
rough ſtalactic rind, which had been formed by the 
force of the water: the outermoſt border of the baſon 
is nine feet and an inch higher than the Pipe itſelf, 
The water here ſpouted ſeveral times a-day, but al. 
ways by ſtarts; and after certain intervals. The neo. 
ple who lived in the neigbourhood told us, that they 
roſe higher in cold and bad weather than at other 
times; and Egbert Olafsen and ſeveral others affirm, 
that it has ſpouted to the height of 60 fathoms. Moſt 
probably they gueſſed only by the eye, and on that 
account their calculation may be a little extravagant; 
and indeed it is to be doubted whether the water was 
ever thrown up ſo high, though probably it ſome- 
times mounts higher than when we obſerved it. The 
method we took to obſerve the height was as follows, 
Every one in company wrote down, at each time tht 
the water ſpouted, how high it appeared to him to 
be thrown, and we afterwards choſe the medium, 
The firſt column marks the ſpoutings of the water, 
in the order in which they followed one another; the 
ſecond, the time when theſe effuſions happened ; the 
the third, the height to which the water roſe; and 
the laſt, how long each ſpouting of water continued, 


No Time Height Duration 

1 At VI 42 m. 30 feet o 20 ſeconds 
2 —51 6 o 20 

3— VII 16 6 o 10 

4— 31 12 O 15 
5——— 51 60 0 6 
6—VIIIL. 17 24 o 30 

7 --29 18 O 40 

8 —--36 12 O 40 


The pipe was now for the firſt time full of water, 
which ran ſlowly into the baſon. 

9 IX. 25 48 1 10 

1o- X. 16 24 I 00 

« At 35 minutes after twelve we heard as it were 
three diſcharges of a gun under ground, which made 
it ſhake: the water flowed over immediately, but in- 
ſtantly ſunk again. At eight minutes after two, the 
water flowed over the border of the baſon. At 15 
minutes after three, we again heard ſeveral ſubterranean 
noiſes, though not ſo ſtrong as before. At 43 mi- 
nutes after * the water flowed over very ſtrongly 
during the ſpace of a minute. In fix minutes after, 
we heard many loud ſubterraneous diſcharges, Not 
only near the ſpring, but alſo from the neighbouring 
ridge of rocks where the water ſpouted. At 51 mi 
nutes after fix, the fountain ſpouted up to the height 
of 92 fret, and continued to do fo for four minutes. 
After this great effort, it ſunk down very low into the 
pipe, and was entirely quiet during ſeveral minutes; 
but ſoon began to bubble again: it was not, how. 
ever, thrown up into the air, but only to the top of 
the pipe. 

« The force of the vapours which throw up theſe 


waters is exceſlivez it not only prevents the _ 
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' hrown into the opening from ſinking, but 
—— — — them up to a bs, Sa height, 3 
with the water. When the baſon was full, we placed 
ourſelves before the ſun in ſuch a manner that we 
could ſee our ſhadows in the water; when every one 
obſerved round the ſhadow of his own. head (though 
not round that of the heads of others,) a circ e of al- 
moſt the ſame colours which compoſe the rainbow, 
and round this another bright circle. This moſt 
probably proceeded from the vapours exhaling from 
the water. | : 
ee Not far from this place, another ſpring at the 
foot of the neighbouring ridge of rocks ſpouted water 
to the height of one or two yards each time. The 
opening through which this water iſſued, was not ſo 
wide as the other: we imagined it poſhble'to ſtop up 
the hole entirely by throwing large ſtones into it, 
and even flattered ourſelves that our attempt had ſuc- 
ceeded : but, to our aſtoniſhment, the water guſhed 
forth in a very violent manner. We haſtened to the 
pipe, and found all the ſtones thrown aſide, and the 
water playing freely through its former channel. In 
theſe large ſprings the waters were hot in the higheſt 
degree, and taſted a little of ſulphur ; but in other 
relpects it was pure and clear. In the ſmaller 
ſprings of the neighboorhood the water was tainted: 
in ſome, it was as muddy as that of a clay-pit; in 
others, as white as milk; and, in ſome few, as red as 
blood. h 
Gnt of © Iceland abounds with pillars of baſaltes, which 
tazltic the lower ſort of people imagine have been piled upon 
is, each other by the giants, who made uſe of ſuperna- 
tural force to effect it. They have generally from 
three to ſeven ſides; and are from four to ſix feet in 
thickneſs, and from 12 to 16 yards in length, without 
any horizontal diviſions. But ſometimes they are 
only from fix inches to one foot in height, and 
they are then very regular, inſomuch that they are 
ſometimes made uſe of for windows and door - poſts. 
In ſome places they only peep out here and there 
among the lava, or more frequently among the tufa; 
in other places they are quite overthrown, and pieces 
of broken pillars only make their appearance. Some- 
times they extend without interruption for two or 
three miles in length. In one mountain they have a 
lingular appearance: on the top the pillars lie hori- 
zontally, in the middle they are ſloping ; the loweſt 
are perfectly perpendicular; and in ſome parts they 
are bent into a ſemicircular figure. "The matter of 
the Iceland baſaltes ſeems to be the ſame with that of 
Frarra; though in ſome it is more porous, and inclines 
% a grey. Some we obſerved which were of a black- 


ne we obſerved a kind of porous glaſſy ſtone, con- 
 Juently a lara, which was ſo indiſtinRly divided, 
* we were for ſome time at a loſs to determine whe— 
el it was baſaltes or not, though at laſt we all agreed 
that it was,” ; 
Int of The climate of Iceland is not unwholeſome or na- 
Pug, m—_ ſubject to exceſſive colds, notwithſtanding its 
s ſituation. There have been inſtances in— 
© ahreinheit's thermometer ſinking to 24 be- 
. Ao rcezing point in winter, and riting to 104* 
he _ Since the year 1749, obſervations have 
made on the weather; and the reſult of theſe ob- 
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in grey, and compoſed of ſeveral joints. Another 


EQ: 


ſervations hath been unfavourable, as the coldneſs of Iceland. 
the climate is thought to be on the increaſe, and of 
conſequence the country is in danger of becoming 
unfit for the habitation of the human race. Wood, 
which formeriy grew in great quantities all over the 
iſland, cannot now be raiſed. Even the hardy firs of 
Norway cannot be reared in this iſland. They ſeemed 
indeed to thrive till they were about two feet high ; 

but then their tops withered, and they ceaſed to grow. 
This is owing chiefly to the ſtorms and hurricanes 
which frequently happen in the months of May and 
June, and which are very unfavourable to vegetation 

of every kind. In 1772, governor 'Thodal ſowed a 
little barley, which grew very briſkly ; but, a ſhort 
time before it was to be reaped, a violent ſtorm ſo 
effeftually deſtroyed it, that only a few grains were _ 
found ſcattered about. Beſides theſe violent winds, yegruaiy- 
this iſland lies under another diſadvantage, owing to effects of 
the floating ice already mentioned, with which the the ice. 
coaſts are often beſet. This ice comes on by degrees, 
always with an eaſterly wind, and frequently in ſuch 
quantities as to fill up all the gulphs on the north- 
welt ſide of the iſland, and even covers the ſea as far 

as the eye can reach; it alſo ſometimes drives to other 
ſhores. It generally comes in January, and goes away 

in March. Sometimes it only reaches the Jand in 
April; and, remaining there for a long time, does an 
incredible deal of miſchief. It conſiſts partly of 
mountains of ice, ſaid to be ſometimes 60 fathoms in 
height; and partly of field-ice, which is neither ſo 
thick nor ſo much dreaded. Sometimes theſe 
enormous maſſes are grounded in ſhoa]-water ; and 

in theſe caſes they remain for many months, nay 
years, undiſſolved, chilling the atmoſphere for a 
great way round, When many ſuch bulky and 
lofty ice-maſſes are floating together, the wood 
which is often found drifting between them, is ſo 
much chafed, and preſſed with ſuch violence together, 

that it ſometimes takes fire; which circumſtance has 
occaſioned fabulous accounts of the ice being in. 
flames. 

In 1753 and 1754, this ice occaſioned ſuch a vio- 
lent cold, that horſes and ſheep dropped down dead 
by reaſon of it, as well as for want of food ; horſes 
were obſerved to feed upon dead cattle, and the ſheep 
eat of each other's wool. In 1755, towards the end 
of the month of May, the waters were frozen over in 
one night to the thickneſs of an inch and five lines. 
In 1756, on the 26th. of June, ſnow fell to the depth 
of a yard, and continued falling through the months. 
of July and Auguſt, In the year following it froze 
very hard towards the end of May and beginning of 
June, in the ſouth. part of the iſland, which occaſioned 
a great ſcarcity of graſs. Theſe froſts are generally 
followed by a famine, many examples of which are to 
be found in the Icelandic chronicles. Beſides theſe 
calamities, a number of bears annually arrive with the 
ice, which commit great ravages among the theep. 
The Icelanders attempt to deſtroy theſe intruders as 
ſoon as they get fight of them. Sometimes they al- 
ſemble together, and drive them back to the ice, with 
which they often float off again. For want of fire- 
arms, they are obliged to uſe ſpears on theſe occa- 
ſions. The government alſo encourages the deſtruc» 


tion of theſe animals, by paying a premium of 10 
dollars 
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3 
dollars for every bear that is killed, and purchaſing 
the ſkin of him who killed it. 

Thunder and lightning are ſeldom heard in Iceland, 
except in the neighbourhood of volcanoes. Aurora 
Borealis is very frequent and ſtrong. It moſt com- 
monly appears in dry weather; though there are not 
wanting inftances of its being ſeen before or after rain, 
or even during the time of it. The lunar halo, which 
prognoſticates bad weather, is likewiſe very frequent 
here; as are alſo parhelions, which appear from one 
to nine in number at a time. Theſe parhelions are 
vbſerved chiefly at the approach of the Greenland ice, 
when an intenſe degree of froſt is produced, and the 
frozen vapours fill the air. Fire-balls, ſometimes 
round, and ſometimes oval, are obſerved, and a kind 
of ignis fatuus which attaches itſelf to men and beaſts; 
and comets are alſo frequently mentioned in their 
chronicles. This laſt circumſtance deſerves the atten- 
tion of aſtronomers, 

Iceland, befides all the inconventencies already men- 
tioned, has two very terrible ones, called by the na- 
tives ſirida and ſniofledi: the name of the firſt imports 


large pieces of a mountain tumbling down and de- 


{troying the lands and houſes which lie at the foot of 
it: this happened in 1554, when a whole farm was 
ruined, and 13 people buried alive. The other word 
{ignifies the effects of a prodigious quantity of ſnow, 
which covers the tops of the mountains, rolling down 
in immenſe maſſes, and doing a great deal of damage: 
of this there was an inſtance in 1699, during the 
night, when two farms were buried, with all their in- 
habitants and cattle. This laſt accident Iceland has 
in common with all very mountainous countries, parti- 
cularly Switzerlaud. 

At what time the iſland of Iceland was firſt peopled 
is uncertain, An Engliſh colony indeed is faid to 
have been ſettled there in the beginning of the fifth 
century; but of this there are not ſuſtcient proofs. 
There is, however, reaſon to ſuppoſe, that the Engliſh 
and Iriſh were acquainted with this country under 
another name, long before the arrival of the Norwe- 
gians; for the celebrated Bede gives a pretty accu- 
rate deſcription of the iſland. But of theſe original 
inhabitants we cannot pretend to ſay any thing, as 
the Iceland chronicles go no farther back than the 
arrival of the Norwegians. What they relate is to the 
following purpoſe. 

Naddodr, a famous pirate, was driven on the coaſt 
of Iceland in 861, and named the country Smio-land, 
« Snow- land,“ on account of the great quantities of 
ſnow with which he perceived the mountains covered. 
He did not remain there long ; but, on his return, ex- 
tolled the country to ſuch a degree, that one Garder 
Suafarfon, an enterpriſing Swede, was encouraged by 
his account to go in ſearch of it in 864. He ſailed 
quite round the iſland, and gave it the name of Gardal- 
ſholmur, or Garder's-iſland. Having remained in Ice- 


land during the winter, he returned in the ſpring to 


Norway, where he deſcribed the new-diſcovered iſland 
as a pieaſant well-wooded country. This excited a 
deſire in Floke, another Swede, reputed the greateſt 
navigator of his time, to undertake a voyage thither, 
As the compaſs was then unknown, he took three 
ravens on board to employ them on the diſcovery. By 
the way he viſited his friends at Ferroz and having 


1 
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ſailed farther to the northwaed, he let fl 


diſmiſſed the ſecond, which returned to the 
as he could find no land. The laſt trial pr 
ſucceſsful ; the third raven took his flight t 


ſhip again, 
oved more 
o Iceland, 


where the ſhip arrived a few days after. Floke ſtaid 


here the whole winter with his company; and, be- 
cauſe he found a great deal of floating ice on the north 
lide, he gave the country the name of Iceland, which it 
has ever ſince retained, 

When they returned to Norway in the follow; 
ſpring, Floke, and thoſe that bad been with bin 
made a very different deſcription of the country, 
Floke deſcribed it as a wretched place; while one of 
his companions, named Thorulfr, praiſed it ſo hi bly, 
that he affirmed butter dropped from every 2 
which extravagant commendation procured him the 
name of Thorulfr-ſmior, or Butter-Thorulfr. 

From this time there are no accounts of any voyages 
to Iceland, till Ingolfr and his friend Leifr undertook 
one in 874. They ſpent the winter on the iſland, 
and determined to ſettle there for the future. Ingolfr 
returned to Norway, to provide whatever might be 
neceſſary for the comfortable eſtabliſiment of A C0» 
lony, and Leifr in the mean time went to aſſiſt in the 
war in England. After an interval of four years, 
they again met in Iceland, the one bringing with him 
a conſiderable number of people, with the neceſſary 
tools and inſtruments for making the country habita- 
ble; and the other imported his acquired treaſures, 
After this period, many people went there to ſettle; 
and, in the ſpace of 60 years, the whole iſland was in- 
habited. The tyranny of Harold king of Norway 
contributed not a little to the population of Iceland; 
and ſo great was the emigration of his ſubjects, that 
he was at laſt obliged to iſſue an order that no one 


| ſhould fail from Norway to Iceland, without paying 


four ounces of fine filver to the king. 

Beſides the Norwegians, new 1 arrived from 
different nations, between whom wars ſoon commen- 
ced; and the Icelandic hiſtories are full of the ac- 


counts of their battles. To prevent theſe conflicts. 


for the future, a kind of chief was choſen in 925, 
upon whom great powers were conferred. This man 
was the 58 in all their public deliberations; pro- 
nounced ſentence in difficult and intricate caſes; de- 
cided all diſputes; and publiſhed new laws, after they 
had been received and approved of by the people at 
large: but he had no power to make laws, without 
the approbation and conſent of the reſt. He there- 
fore aſſembled the chiefs, whenever the circumſtances 
ſeemed to require it; and, after they had deliberated 
among themſelves, he repreſented the opinion of the 
majority to the people, whoſe aſſent was neceſſary be- 
fore it could be conſidered as a law. His authority 
among the chiefs and leaders, however, was inconl- 
derable, as he was choſen by them, and retained his 
place no longer than while he preſerved their con- 
dence. i 

This inſtitution did not prove ſufficient to. 
ſtrain the turbulent ſpirits of the Icelanders. Theſ 
openly waged war with each other; and, by their - 
teltine conflis, ſo weakened all parties, that 2 
whole became at laſt a prey to a few arbitrary? 
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. their power to the oppreſſion of their The modern Icelanders apply themſelves to fiſhing Ieeland, 
— wankoaly 82 _ the — of 8 Not- and breeding of cattle, They are middle-ſized and. © 8 
wm * theſe troubles, however, the Icelanders well-made, though not very ſtrong; and the women | 
55 Tr free from a foreign yoke till 1261; when the are in general ill- featured. Vices are much leſs com- | 
ES part of them put themſelves under the pro- mon among them, than in other parts where Juxury 1 
* of Hakans king of Norway, promiſing to pay and riches have corrupted the morals of the people. 
him tribute upon certain conditions agreed on between Though their poverty diſables them from imitating 
them; and the reſt followed their example in 1264. the hoſpitality of their anceſtors in all reſpects, yet 
Afterwards, Iceland, together with Norway, became they continue to ſhew their inclination it: they cheer- 
ſubject to Denmark. for a long time the care of fully give away the little they have to ſpare, and ex- 
the iſland was committed to a governor, who com- prels the utmoſt joy and ſatisfaction if you are pleaſed 
monly went there once a-year; though, according to with their giſt. They are uncommonly obliging and 
his inſtructions, he ought to have reſided in Iceland. faithful, an extremely attached to government. The 
As the country ſuffered incredibly through the abſence are very zealous in their religion. An Icelander never 
of its governors, it was reſolved a few years ago that paſſes a river or any other dangerous place, without 
they ſhould reſide there, and have their ſeat at Bef- previouſly taking off his hat, and imploring the divine 
ſeſſtedr, one of the old royal domains. He has un- protection; and he is always thankful for the protec- 
der him a bailiff, two laymen, a ſheriff, and 21 el. tion of the Deity, when he has paſſed the danger in 
men, or magiſtrates who ſuperintend ſmall diſtricts ; ſafety. They have an inexpreſſible attachment to 
and almoſt every thing is decided aecording to the their native country, and are nowhere ſo happy. An 
laws of 4 Icelander therefore rarely ſettles in Copenhagen, tho? 
anners At the firſt ſettlement of the Norwegians in Iceland, ever ſuch advantageous terms ſhould be offered him. 
x. of the they lived in the ſame manner as they had done in On the other han „we cannot aſcribe any great in- 
their own country, namely, by war and piracy. Their duſtry or ingenuity to theſe people. They work on 
ſituation with regard to the kings of Norway, how- in the way to which they have all along been accuſ- 
ever, ſoon obliged them to apply to other ſtates, in tomed, without bun of improvements. They are 
order to learn as much of the knowledge of govern- not cheerful in converſation, but ſimple and credu- 
ment and polities as was neceſſary to preſerve their lous; and have no averſion againſt a bottle, if they 
colony from ſubjugation to a foreign yoke. For this can find an opportunity. When they meet together, 4 
purpoſe they often ſailed to Norway, Denmark, Swe- their chief paſtime conſiſts in reading their hiſtory. nl 
den, England, and Scotland. The travellers, at their The maſter of the houſe makes the beginning, and the ſ 1 
return, were obliged to give an account to their chiefs reſt continue in their turns when he is tired. Some 444 
of the ſtate of thoſe kingdoms through which they of them know theſe ſtories by heart; others have 1 
paſſed. For this reaſon, hiſtory, and what related to them in print, and others in writing. Beſides this, 
ſcieace, was held in high repute as long as the repu- they are great players at cheſs and cards, but only 
blican form of government laſted; and the great num- for their amuſement, fince they never play for money: 4 
her of hiſtories to be met with in the country, ſhew at which, however, ſeems to have been formerly in uſe 1 
lzalt the defire of the Icelanders to be inſtructed, To among them; ſince, by one of their old laws, a fine is | 
lecure themſelves, therefore, againſt their powerful impoſed upon thoſe who. play for money. © ge | 
neighbours, they were obliged to enlarge their hiſto- The modern Icelanders have made very little alte- Their ere!?, bi 
rical knowledge. They likewiſe took great pains in ration in their dreſs from what was formerly in uſe, 
ſudying perfectly their own laws, for the maintenance The men all wear a linen ſhirt next to the ſkin, with 
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22d protection of their internal ſecurity. Thus Ice- a ſhort jacket, and a pair of wide breeches over it. 
land, at a time when ignorance and obſcurity over- When they travel, another ſhort coat is put over all. +; 
whelmed the reſt of Europe, was enabled to produce The whole is made of coarſe black cloth, called wwag- tf 
. 3 conſiderable number of poets and hiſtorians. When mal; but ſome wear clothes of a white colour. On | 
J the Chriſtian religion was introduced about the end their head they wear large three-cornered hats, and 1 
it of the roth century, more were found converſant in on their feet Iceland ſhoes and worſted ſtockings. 43H 
t the law than could have been expected, confidering Some of them indeed have ſhoes from Copenhagen; 11 
8 tne extent of the country, and the number of its inha- but, as they are rather too dear for them, they gene- 9 
el bitants. Fiſhing was followed among them; but they rally make their own ſhoes, ſometimes. of the hide of 1 
þ devoted their attention conſiderably more to agricul- oxen, but more frequently of ſheep's leather, They 111 
he culture, which has ſince entirely ceaſed. ; make them by. cutting a ſquare piece of leather, ra- 4% 
= I'wo things have principally contributed towards ther wider than the length of the foot; this they ſew 11 
ity producing z great change both in their character and up at the toes, and behind at the heel, and tie it on 
all- way of life, viz. the progreſs of the Chriſtian religion, with leather-thongs. Theſe ſhoes are convenient 
his and their ſubjection firſt to Norway, and afterwards to enough where the country is level; but, it would be 
1 2 puh For if religion, on one ſide, commanded very difficult for us who are not accuſtomed to walk 
- em to deſiſt from their ravages and warlike expedi- with them amongſt the rocks and ſtones, though the 
re 2 the ſecular power, on the other, deprived them Icelanders do it with great eaſe. 
hey 8 neceſſary forces for the execution of them : The women are likewiſe dreſſed in black wadmal. 
- ig- od 2 this time, we find no farther traces of their They wear a bodice over their ſhifts, which are ſewed 
" 3 except thoſe which are preſerved in their up at the boſom; and above this a jacket laced be- 
20 es. 


fore, with long narrow ſleeves reaching down to the- 
wrilts.. 


Iceland. 


15 
Mouſes. 


16 
Diet. 
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wriſts, In the opening on the ſide of the ſleeve, they ſtamping. 
have buttons of chaſed filver, with a plate fixed to 
each button; on which the lover, when he buys them prepared in the ſame manner, as well as the two 
in order to preſent them to his miſtreſs, takes care to other ſorts of wild corn melur ¶ Arundo arenaria, and 
have his name engraved along with hers. At the top Arundo foliorum lateribus convelutis ), by ſeparating it 
of the jacket a little black collar is fixed, of about from the chaff, pounding, and laſtly grinding it, 
three inches broad, of velvet or ſilk, and frequently 3. Surt ſmoer, (ſour butter). The Icelanders 
trimmed with gold cord. The petticoat is likewiſe of ſeldom make uſe of freſh or ſalt butter, but let it grow 
wadmal, and reaches down to the ankles. Round the ſour before they eat it. In this manner it may be 
top of it is a girdle of filver or ſome other metal, to kept for 20 years, or even longer; and the Icelanders 
which they falten the apron, which is alſo of wadmal, look upon it as more wholeſome and palatable than the 
and ornamented at top with buttons of chaſed filver. butter uſed among other nations. It is reckoned bet. 
Over all this they wear an upper-dreſs nearly reſem- ter the older it grows, and one pound of it then is va. 
bling that of the Swediſh peaſants; with this differ- lued as much as two of freſh butter. 
ence, that it is wider at bottom: this is cloſe at the 3. a | or whey boiled to the conſiſtence of 
neck and wriſts, and a hand's-breadth ſhorter than the ſour milk, and preſerved for the winter. 
petticoat. It is adorned with a facing down to the * 4. Fiſh of all kinds, both dried in the ſun and in 
bottom, which looks like cut velvet, and is generally the air, and either ſalted or frozen. Thoſe prepared 
wove by the Icelandic women. On their fingers they in the laſt manner are preferred by many. 
wear gold, ſilver, or braſs rings. "Pheir head-dreſs © 5. The fleſh of bears, ſheep, and birds, which 
conſiſts of ſeveral cloths wrapped round the head al- is partly ſalted, partly hung or ſmoked, and ſome 
moſt as high again as the face. It is tied faſt with a preſerved in caſks with ſour or fermented whey poured 
handkerchief, and ſerves more for warmth than orna- over it. 
ment. Girls are not allowed to wear this head-dreſs 6% 6. Miſsft, or ney boiled to cheeſe, which is very 
till they are marriageable. At their weddings they good. But the art of making other kinds of good 
are adorned in a very particular manner: the bride cheeſe is loſt, tho' ſome ety palatable is ſold in 
wears, Cloſe to the face, round her head-dreſs, acrown the eaſt quarter of Iceland. 
of filver gilt. She has two chains round her neck, * 7. Beina-ſtriug, bones and cartilages of beef and 


one of which hangs down very low before, and the mutton, and likewiſe bones of cod, boiled in whey till 


other reſts on her ſhoulders. Beſides theſe, ſhe wears they are quite diſſolved: they are then left to ferment, 
a leſſer chain, from whence generally hangs a little and are eat with milk. 
heart, which. may be opened to put ſome kind of per- © 8. Siyr. The cards from which the whey is ſquee- 
fume in it. This dreſs is worn by all the Icelandic zed are preſerved in caſks or other veſlels ; they are 
women without exception: only with this difference, ſometimes mixed with black crow-berries or juni- 
that the poorer ſort have it of coarſe wadmal, with per-berrics, and are likewiſe eat with new milk. 
ornaments of braſs; and thoſe that are in eaſier cir- * 9. Syra, is ſour whey kept in caſks, and left to 
cumſtances have it of broad cloth, with filver orna- ferment ; which, however, is not reckoned fit for ule 
ments gilt. till a year old. | 
The bouſes of the Icelanders are very indifferent, „ 10. Blanda, is a liquor made of water, to which 
but the worſt are ſaid to be on the ſouth fide of the a twelfth part of ſyra is added. In winter, it is 
iſland. In ſome parts they are built of drift-wood, in mixed with the juice of thyme, and of the black crow- 
others of lava, almoſt in the ſame manner as the ſtone- berries. ; 
walls we make for incloſures, with moſs ſtuffed be- *© 11. They likewiſe eat many vegetables, ſome of 
twe © the pieces of lava. In ſome houſes the walls are which grow wild, and ſome are cultivated ; alſo ſhell- 
wainſcotted on the inſide, The roof is covered with fiſh and muſhrooms,” 
ſods, laid over rafting, or ſometimes over the ribs of The Icelanders in general eat three meals a- day, at 
whales; the walls are about three yards high, and the ſeven in the morning, two in the afternoon, and nine 
entrance ſomewhat lower. Inſtead of glaſs, the win- at night. In the morning and evening they common- 
dows are made of the chorion and amnios of ſheep, or ly eat curds mixed with new milk, and ſometimes with 
the membranes which ſurround the womb of the ewe. juniper or crow berries. In ſome parts, they alſo 
Theſe are ftretched on a hoop, and laid over a hole in have pottage made of rock-graſs, which is _ pala. 
the roof. In the poorer ſort of houſes they employ table, or curdled milk boiled till it becomes of a 1e 
for the windows the inner membrane of the ſtomach of colour, or new milk boiled a long time. At dinneh 
animals, which is leſs tranſparent than the others. their food conſiſts of dried fiſh, with plenty of four 
As the iſland of Iceland produces no kind of grain, butter; they alſo ſometimes eat freſh fiſh, and, when 
the inhabitants of conſequence have no bread but what poſſible, a little bread and cheeſe with them. 5 , 
is imported; and which being too dear for common reported by ſome, that they do not eat any _ ; 
uſe, is reſerved for weddings and other entertainments. is quite rotten ; this report perhaps proceeds 10 
The following liſt of their viands is taken from Troil's their being fond of it when a little tainted: they r. 
Letters. | | ever frequently eat fiſh which is quite freſh, _ 
* 1, Flour of falgras, (lichen iſlandicus, or rock- in the ſame manner as the reſt of their food, 0 
graſs). The plant is firſt waſhed, and then cut into without falt. from 
mall pieces by ſome ; though the greater number dry Their common beveridge is milk, either 22 
it by fire or in the ſun, then put it into a bag in which the cow, or cold, and ſometimes boiled: the! 


wh 3 h 
it is well beaten, and laſtly work it into a flour by wiſe uſe butter-milk with or without Water. wy 


% 2. Flour of komprg, (polygonum biſtorta), is — 
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als they generally drink blanda and ſour milk; inhabitants are reduced to a much fewer number than Iceni 
— "hich is ſold after it is ſkimmed, at two fifths of a they formerly were, inſomuch that it is computed 
"ixdollar per caſk : ſome likewiſe ſend for beer from they do not in all exceed 60,000. 
Co enhagen, and ſome brew their own. A few of The exports of Iceland conſiſt of dried fiſh, ſalted 19 
the principal inhabitants alſo have claret and coffee. mutton and lamb, - beef, butter, tallow, train-oil, Commerce 
The common people ſometimes drink a kind of tea, coarſe woollen cloth, ſtockings, gloves, raw wool, — reVe- 
which they make from the leaves of the dryas cdtopeta- ſheep-ſkins, lamb-ſkins, fox furs of various colours, ei- 
la, and the veronica officinalis, 7 der down, feathers, and formerly ſulphur ; but there is 
” On the coalts, the men employ themſelves in fiſh- no longer a demand for this mineral. On the other 
1 2 ing, both ſummer and winter.“ On their return home, hand, the Icelanders import timber, fiſhing-lines and 
dolores, : they have drawn and cleaned their fiſh, they give hooks, tobacco, bread, horſe-ſhoes, brandy, wine, ſalt, 
a them to their wives, whoſe care it is to dry them. In linen, a little filk, and a few other neceſſaries, as well 
the winter, when the inclemency of the weather pre- as ſuperflaitics for the better ſort. 'The whole trade 
vents them from fiſhing, they are obliged to take care of Iceland is engroſſed by a monopoly of Danes, in- 
of their. cattle and ſpin wool, In ſummer, they mow dulged with an excluſive charter. This company 
the graſs, dig turf, provide fuel, go in ſearch of ſheep maintains factories at all the harbours of Iceland, 
and goats that were gone aftray, and kill cattle. They where they exchange their foreign goods for the mer- 
prepare leather with the ſpiraca ulmaria inſtead of chandize of the country; and, as the balance is in fa- 
bark. Some few work in gold and ſilver; and others vour of the Icelanders, pay the overplus in Daniſh 
are inſtructed in mechanics, in which they are tolerable money, which is the only current coin in this iſland, 
proficients. The women prepare the fiſh, take care All their accounts and payments are adjuſted accord- 
of the cattle, manage the milk and wool, ſew, ſpin, ing to the number of fiſh: two pounds of fiſh are 
and gather eggs and down. When they work in worth two ſkillings in ſpecie, and 48 fiſh amount to 
the evening, they uſe, inſtead of an hour-glaſs, a one rixdollar. Daniſh crown 1s computed at 30 
lamp with a wick made of epilobium dipt in train fiſh: what falls under the value of 12 fiſh, cannot be 
oil, which is contrived to burn four, fix, or eight paid in money ; but muſt be bartered either for fiſh 
hours. or roll-tobacco, an el] of which is equal to one fiſh. 
Among the common people of Iceland, time is not The weights and meaſures of the Icelanders are nearly 
reckoned by the courſe of the ſun, but by the work the ſame with thoſe uſed in Denmark. 
they have done, and which is preſcribed by law. Ac- The Icelanders being neither numerous nor warlike, 
cording to this preſcription, a man is to mow as much and altogether unprovided with arms, ammunition, 
hay in one day as grows on 30 fathoms of manured garriſons, or fleets, are in no condition to defend 
ſoil, or 40 fathoms of land which has not been ma- themſelves from invaſion ; but depend entirely on the 


nured ; or he is to dig 700 pieces of turf eight feet protection of his Daniſh majeſty, to whom they are 
long and three broad. If as much ſnow falls as reaches ſubject. 


to the horſes bellies, a man is required daily to clear The revenues which he draws from this illand con- 
a piece of ground ſufficient for 100 ſheep. A wo- 


fiſt of the income of divers eſtates, as royal demeſne, 

man 1s to rake together as much hay as three men can amounting to about 8ooo dollars per annum; of the 

mow, or to weave three yards of wadmal a-day. money paid by the company for an excluſive trade, to 

The wages of a man are fixed at four dollars, and the value of 20,000 dollars; and of a fixed propor- 

12 yards of wadmal; and thoſe of a woman at two tion in the tythes of fiſh, paid in ſome particular di- 
dollars, and five yards of wadmal. When men are ſtricts. 


ſent a-fiſhing out of the country, there is allowed to ICENI, the ancient name of the people of Suffolk, 
each man by law, from the 25th of September to the Norfolk, Cambridgeſhire, and Huntingdonſhire, in 
14th of May, fix pounds of butter, and 18 pounds England. 


of dried fiſh every week. This may ſeem to be too ICH-vitn. See Heaarvr, chap. iv. ſect. 2. 
great an allowance; but it muſt be remembered that ICHNEUMON, in zoology. See ViverrA. 


they have nothing elſe to live upon. When they are IcHNEUMON, is alſo the name of a genus of flies of 
at home, and can get milk, &c. every man receives the hymenoptera order. It has no tongue; the an- 
only five pounds of dried fiſh and three quarters of a 


tennæ have above 30 joints; the abdomen, in moſt of 
pound of butter a-week. 


the ſpecies, is petiolated ; and it has a ſting in the 
The food and manner of life of the Icelanders by no tail incloſed in a double-valved cylindrical ſheath. 
means contribute to their longevity. It is very rare There are 77 ſpecies, principally diſtinguiſhed by 
indeed to fee an inhabitant of Iceland exceed the age their colour. —Theſe flies are ſometimes at great pains 
of 50 or 60; and the greater part are attacked by to deſtroy and carry the caterpillars in whoſe bodies 
proven diſeaſes 

c 


before middle age. Of theſe the they intend to lay their eggs, to places where it is 
urvy and elephantiafis or leproſy are the wort. They 


Ichneumon. 
— — 


— 


proper thoſe eggs ſhould be hatched. There is one 
8 ſubject to the gout in their hands, owing to ſpecies, whoſe worm produced from the egg can ne- 
3 Frequent employment in fiſhing, and han 


| ling ver ſucceed, unleſs it is both bred in the body of a 
: bſhiog-tackle in cold weather. St Anthony's caterpillar, and alſo have that habitation buried under 


oo che jaundice, pleuriſy, and lowneſs of ſpirits, are ground. For this purpoſe, the parent-fly, when the 
quent complaints in this country. The ſmall-pox is time of laying her eggs is come, forms a hole in the 


= exceedingly fatal, and not long ago deſtroyed ground, which ſhe covers with a little clod of earth, 
000 Perſons, that no duſt may fall in to fill it up; when this is done, 


3 By theſe diſeaſes, and the frequent 
25 wo which the country has been afflicted, the ſhe goes out in queſt of a caterpillar proper for her 
; 21 Pur - 


}chnopra- 
phy. 
lchoglans. 


in the ſeraglio.— Theſe are the children of Chriſtian 


G 


purpoſe, Dr Liſter aſſures us, that he has often 
ſeen one of theſe flies ſeize a caterpillar much larger 
than herſelf; and though this has been at a conſider-— 
able diſtance from her hole, ſhe has with great labour 
dragged the creature to it. As ſoon as ſhe has ar- 
rived there with her load, ſhe takes off the little pel- 
let of earth from the mouth of the hole, and going 
dowa to ſee that all is ready for the reception of the 
new gueſt, ſhe returns out of it and draws in the 
caterpillar, which ſhe leaves there after giving it ſuch 
wound3 as, though they do not cauſe immediate death, 
yet diſable the creature ſo as to make its eſcape im- 
practicable, When the creature is thus lodged, ſhe 
depoſits her eggs in the fleſh; after which ſhe ſtops 
up the orifice of the hole very firmly with ſeveral pel- 
lets of dirt, and with duſt carefully rammed in be- 
tween, and will even fly up into gummy and reſinous 
trees in order to get a cement to hold all firmly toge- 
ther. When the hole is thus filled up even with the 
ſurface of the reſt of the ground, ſhe draws a leaf or 
two to the place, and laying them over the mouth 
flies away. There is after this no more care taken; 
but the young worms are hatched from the eggs, and 
feed on the fleſh of the caterpillar till they are fully 
grown. They then change into the nymph-ſtate, and 
come out of that in form of their parent- flies, in 
which ſtate they uſually make their way out of the 
round. Some of theſe ichneumons make the bodies 
of other ſmaller flies the places of hatching their eggs. 
They may be often met with flying with one of theſe 
{mall flies in their legs, the head of it being held cloſe 
to their bellies. If they are watched on this occafion, 
they will uſually be found to carry thoſe flies to cer- 
tain holes in the ground reſembling worm-holes. The 
firſt that they carry ſerves as a nidus for their eggs: 
the reſt are for food to the young ones while in the 
ſtate of worms ; theſe being too voracious to be ſub- 
ſiſted long on the body of one fly, and therefore their 
parents carry them more every day. 'The old ones 
on this occaſion crawl backwards into the holes, 
dragging the flies in after them. When their young 
worms have fed ſufficiently, they are converted into 
nymphæ; the caſes of which are made up of the 
wings, legs; and other hard parts of the flies they 
had been feeding upon. 
ICHNOGRAPHY, in perſpective, the view of 
any thing cut off by a plane, parallel to the horizon, 


juſt at the baſe of it.— The word 1s derived from the 


Greek *x'®, foot/tep, and apo, I awwrite, as being a 
deſcription of the footſteps or traces of a work. 

Among painters it ſignifies a deſcription of images 
or of ancient ſtatues of marble and copper, of buſts 
and ſemi-buſts, of paintings in freſco, moſaic works, 
and ancient pieces of miniature. 


ICHOGLANS, the grand fignior's pages ſerving 


parents, either taken in war, purchaſed, or ſent in 
preſents from the viceroys and governors of diſtant 
provinces ; they are the moſt ſprightly, beautiful, and 
well-made that can be met with ; and are always re- 


(A) As the lakes of North America lie nearly in the ſame latitude with the Caſpian Sea, particularly lake 8 
which is ſaid to be of greater extent, it was conjectured they might abound with the ſame ſorts of 4 
ſequence of public advertiſements diſtributed in various parts of North America, offering premiums for the ſoun m 
ſturgeon and other fiſh, for the purpoſe of making iſinglaſs, ſeveral ſpecimens of fine ifinglaſs, the produce © x 
taken in theſe parts, have been lately ſent to England, with proper atteſtations as to the unlimited quantity *" 


may be procured. 
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1 
viewed and approved of by the grand ſignior hi 
before they are admitted into the ſeraglios of 
Conſtantinople, or Adrianople, being the three col. ll, 
leges where they are educated, or fitted for emplo 8 
ments, according to the opinion the court entertain 
of them, ; 

ICHOR, properly ſignifies a thin water 
like ſerum ; but 15 3 uſed for a A 
flowing from ulcers, called alſo ſanies. 

ICHTH YOCOLLA, Isincrass, a Preparation 
from the fiſh known by the name of huſo. See 
AccirtexnserR The word is Greek, formed of 
xls, fi/Þ, and , plue, The method of makin 
Iünglaſs was long a ſecret in the hands of the Rol 
ſians; but hath lately been diſcovered, and the follow. 
ing account of it publiſhed by Humphrey Jackſon 
Eſq. in the 63d volume of the Philoſophical Tran. 
actions. 8 p 

&« All authors who have hitherto delivered pro- 
ceſſes for making ichthyocolla, fiſh-glue, or ifinglaſs, 
have greatly miſtaken both its conſtituent matter and 
preparation. EY 

«© To prove this aſſertion, it may not be improper 

to recite what Pomet ſays upon the ſubject, as he ap- 
pears to be the principal author whom the reſt have 
copied. After deſcribing the fiſh, and referring to a 
cut engraved from an original in his cuſtody, he ſays: 
As to the manner of making the iſinglaſs, the 
* finewy parts of the fiſh are boiled in water, till all 
© of them be diſſolved that will diffolve ; then the 
gluey liquor is ſtrained, and ſct to cool, Being 
cold, the fat is carefully taken off, and the liquor 
itſelf boiled to a juſt conſiſtency, then cut to pieces, 
and made into a twiſt, bent in form of a creſcent, 
as commonly ſold, then hung upon a ftring, and 
carefully dried.” 
&« From this account, it might be rationally con- 
cluded, that every ſpecies of fiſh which contained ge- 
latinous principles would yield iſinglaſs: and this pa- 
rity of reaſoning ſeems to have given riſe to the hall 
conclufions of thoſe, who ſtrenuouſly vouch for the 
extraction of ifinglaſs from ſturgeon ; but as that h( 
is eaſily li. the negligence of aſcertaining the 
fact by experiment ſcems inexcuſable. 

« In my firſt attempt to diſcover the conſtituent 
parts and manufacture of iſinglaſs, relying too much 
upon the authority of ſome chemical authors whole 
veracity I had experienced in many other inſtances, 
I found myſelf conſtantly diſappointed. Glue, v0! 
iſinglaſs, was the reſult of every proceſs ; and al 
though, in the ſame view, a journey to Ruſſia proved 
fruitleſs, yet a ſteady perſeverance in the reearci 
proved not only ſucceſsful as to this object, but, 1 
the purſuit, to diſcover a refinous matter plentifully 
procurable in the Britiſh fiſheries, which has beet 
found by ample experience to anſwer ſimilar purpoſes 
It is now no Jonger a ſecret, that our (4) lakes a 
rivers in North America are ſtocked with immel“ 
quantities of fiſh, ſaid to be the fame ſpecies „. 
thoſe in Muſcovy, and yielding the ſineſt ingen, 0 
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: hereof, under due encouragement, would 
— lapaly all Europe with this valuable article, 
« No artificial heat is neceſſary to the production 
of iſinglaſs, neither is the matter diſſolved for this 
urpole ; for, as the continvity of its fibres would be 
leſtroyed by ſolution, the maſs would become brittle 
in drying, and ſaap ſhort aſunder, which is always 
the caſe with glue, but never with iſinglaſfs. The 
latter, indeed, may be reſolved into glue with boil- 
ing water; but its fibrous recompolition would be 
found impraQicable afterwards, and a fibrous texture 
ig one of the molt diſtinguiſhing characteriſtics of ge- 
nuine iſinglals. 

« A due conſideration that an imperfe& ſolution 
of iſinglaſs, called fing by the brewers, poſſeſſed a 
peculiar property of clarify ing malt · liquors, induced 
me to attempt: its analyſis in cold ſubacid menſtruums. 
One ounce and an half of good iſinglaſs, ſteeped a few 
days in a gallon of flale beer, was converted into 
good ſining, of a remarkable thick conſiſtence: the 
ſame quantity of glue, under ſimilar treatment, yielded 
only a mucilaginous liquor, reſembling diluted gum- 
water, which, inſtead of clarifying beer, increaſed 
both its tenacity and turbidneſs, and communicated 
other properties in no reſpeQ correſponding with thoſe 
of genuine fining. On commixing three ſpoonfuls of 
the ſolution of iſinglaſs with a gallon of malt liquor, 
in a tall cylindrical glaſs, a vaſt number of curdly 
maſſes became preſently formed, by the reciprocal at- 
traction of the particles of ifinglaſs, and the feculen- 
cies of the beer, which, increaſing in magnitude and 
ſpecific gravity, arranged themſelves accordingly, and 
fell in a combined ftate to the bottom, through the 
well-known laws of gravitation; for, in this caſe, 
there is no elective attraQtion, as ſome have imagined, 
which bears the leaft affinity with what frequently oc- 
curs in chemical decompoſitions, | 
« If what is commercially termed lang or ſhort 
ſtapled i/inglaſs be ſteeped a few hours in fair cold 
water, the entwiſted membranes will expand, and re- 
aſſume their original beautiful (B) hue, and, by a 
dexterous addreſs, may be perfectly unfolded. By 
this ſimple operation, we find that iſinglais is nothing 
more than certain membranous parts of fiſhes, di- 
veſted of their native mucoſity, rolled and twiſted into 
the forms abovementioned, and dried in the open air. 
„The ſounds, or air-bladders, of freſh- water fiſh 
in general, are preferred for this purpoſe, as being 
the moſt tranſparent, flexible, delicate ſubſtances. 
Theſe conſtitute the fineſt ſorts of iünglaſs; thoſe 
called bos and ordirary flaple, are made of the inteſ- 
tines, and probably of the peritonzum of the fiſh. 
The belluga yields the greateſt quantity, as being the 
argeſt and moſt plentifal fiſh in the Muſcovy rivers ; 
but the ſounds of all freſh- water fiſh yield, more or 
els, fine ilinglaſs, particularly the ſmaller ſorts, found 
in prodigious quantities in the Caſpian Sea, and ſeve- 
ral hundred miles beyond Aſtracan, in the Wolga, 
Lak, Don, and even as far as Siberia, where it is 
called ke or ka by the natives, which implies a glu- 
e matter; it is the baſis of the Ruſſian glue, 
* * is preferred to all other kinds for its ſtrength. 

The ſounds, which yields the finer ifinglaſs, conſiſt 
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of parallel fibres, and are eaſily rent longitudinally; 
but the ordinary ſorts are found compoſed of double 
membranes, whoſe fibres croſs each other obliquely, re- 
ſembling the coats of a bladder: hence the former are 
more readily pervaded and divided with ſubacid li— 
quors ; but the latter, through a peculiar kind of in- 
terwoven texture, are with great difficulty torn aſun- 
der, and long reſiſt the power of the ſame menſtruum ; 
yet, when duly reſolved, are found to act with equal 
energy in clarifying liquors. 

 « finglaſs receives its different ſhapes in the follow- 
ing manner: | 

„The parts of which it is compoſed, particularly 
the ſounds, are taken from the fiſh while ſweet and 
freſh, flit open, waſhed from their ſlimy fordes, diveſt- 
ed of every thin membrane which invelopes the ſound, 
and then expoſed to ſtiffen a little in the air, In this 
ſtate, they are formed into rolls about the thickneſs of 
a finger, and in length according to the intended fize 
of the ſtaple: a thin membrane is generally ſelected 
for the centre of the roll, round which the reſt are 
folded alternately, and about half an inch of each ex- 
tremity of the roll is turned inwards. The due di- 
menſions being thus obtained, the two ends of what 
is called hort: ſtaplèe are pinned together with a ſmall 
wooden peg ; the middle of the roll is then preſſed a 
little downwards, which gives it the reſemblance of a 
heart-ſhape; and thus it is laid on boards, or hung up 
in the air to dry, The ſounds, which compoſe the 
long- ſtaple, are larger than the former; but the ope- 
rator lengthens this ſort at pleaſure, by interfoldin 
the ends of one or more pieces of the ſound with 7 
other. The extremities are faſtened with a peg, like 
the former ; but the middle part of the roll 1s bent 
more conſiderably downwards; and, in order to pre- 
ſerve the ſhape of the three obtuſe angles thus formed, 
a piece of round ſtick, about a quarter of an inch dia- 
meter, is faſtened in each angle with ſmall wooden 
pegs, in the ſame manner as the ends. In this ſtate, 
it is permitted to dry long enough to retain its form, 
when the pegs and ſticks are taken out, and the dry- 
ing completed; laſtly, the pieces of iſinglaſs are col- 
ligated in rows, by running packthread through the 
peg-holes, for convenience of package and exporta- 
tion, 

© The membranes of the book ſort, being thick 
and refractory, will not admit a fimilar formation with 
the preceding: the pieces therefore, after their fies 
are folded inwardly, are bent in the centre, in ſuch 
manner that the oppoſite ſides reſemble the cover of a 
book, from whence its name ; a peg being run acroſs 
the middle, faſtens the fides together, and thus it is 
dried like the former, This ſort is interleaved, and 
the pegs run acroſs the ends, the better to prevent its 
unfolding. 

% That called cake-i/inglaſ5, is formed of the bits 
and fragments of the {taple forts, put into a flat me- 
talline-pan, with a very little water, and heated ju{t 
enough to make the parts cohere like a pancake, when 
it is dried; but frequently it is overheated, and ſuch 
pieces, as before obſerved, are uſeleſs in the buſineſs 
of fining. Experience has taught the conſumers to 
reject them. 
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tranſparent ifinglaſs be held in certain poſitions to the light, it frequently exhibits beautiful priſmatic 
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% Tfinglaſs is beſt made in the ſummer, as froſt 
gives it a diſagreeable colour, deprives it of weight, 
and impairs its gelatinous principles; its faſhionable 
forms are unneceſlary, and frequently injurious to its 
native qualities. It is common to find oily putrid 
matter, and exuviæ of inſets, between the implicated 
membranes, which, through the inattention of the 
cellarman, often contaminate wines and malt- Iiquors in 
the act of clarification, Theſe peculiar ſhapes might, 
probably, be introduced originally with a view to con- 
ceal and diſguiſe the real ſubſtance of iſinglaſs, and 
preſerve the monopoly; but, as the maſk is now taken 
off, it cannot be doubted to anſwer every purpoſe more 
effectually in its native ſtate, without any ſubſequent 
manufacture whatever, eſpecially to the principal con- 
ſumers, who hence will be enabled to procure ſufficient 
ſupply from the Britiſh colonies. Until this laudable 
end can be fully accompliſhed, and as a ſpecies of iſin- 
glaſs, more eafily produceable from the marine fiſhe- 
ries, may probably be more immediately encouraged, 
it may be manufactured as follows: | 

The ſounds of cod and ling bear great analogy 
with thoſe of the accipenſer genus of Linnæus and Ar- 
tedi z and are in general ſo well known, as to require 
no particular deſcription. The Newfoundland and 
Iceland fiſhermen ſplit open the fiſh, as ſoon as taken, 
and throw the back bones, with the ſounds annexed, 
in a heap ; but previous to incipient putrefaction, the 
ſounds are cut out, waſhed from their limes, and falt- 
ed for uſe. In cutting out the ſounds, the intercoſtal 
parts are left behind, which are much the beſt; the 
Iceland fiſhermen are ſo ſenſible of this, that they beat 
the bone upon a block with a thick ſtick, till the 
pockets, as they term them, come out eaſily, and thus 
preſerve the ſound entire. If the ſounds have been 
cured with ſalt, that muſt be diſſolved by ſteeping 
them in water, before they are prepared for ifinglaſs ; 
the freſh ſound muſt then be laid upon a block of 
wood, whoſe ſurface is a little elliptical, to the end of 
which a ſmall hair-bruſh is nailed, and with a ſaw- knife 
the membranes on each ſide of the ſound muſt be ſera- 
ped off. The knife is rubbed upon the bruſh occa- 
fionally, to clear its teeth ; the pockets are cut open 
with ſeiſſars, and perfectly cleanſed of the mucous mat- 
ter with a coarſe cloth; the ſounds are afterwards 
waſhed a few minutes in lime-water in order to ab- 
ſorb their oily principle, and laſtly in clear water. 
They are then laid upon nets, to dry in the air; but 
if intended to reſemble the foreign iſinglaſs, the ſounds 
of cod will only admit of that called book, but thoſe of 
ling both ſhapes. 'The thicker the ſounds are, the bet- 
ter the iſinglaſs, colour excepted ; but that is immate- 
rial to the brewer, who is its chief conſumer. 

„ This ifinglaſs reſolves into fining, like the other 
forts, in ſubacid liquors, as ſtale beer, cyder, old hock, 
&c. and in equal quantities produces ſimilar effects 
upon turbid liquors, except that it falls ſpeedier and 
cloſer to the bottom of the veſſel, as may be demon- 
ſtrated in tall cylindrical glaſſes; but foreign iſinglaſs 
retains the conſiſtency of fining preferably in warm 
weather, owing to the greater tenacity of its native 
mucilage. 

« Vegetable acids are, in every reſpect, beſt adap- 
ted to fining: the mineral acids are too corroſive, and 
even inſalubrious, in common beverage. 
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any alkaline property in the iſinglaſs, probably, but _*# 
by its inveloping the acid particles. It is likewiſe re. 
ducible into jelly with alkaline liquors, which indeed 
are ſolvents of all animal-matters ; even cold lime. wa. 
ter diſſolves it into a pulpous magma. Notwichſtand- 
ing this is inadmiſſible as ſining, on account of the 
menſtruum, it produces admirable effects in other re- 
ſpects: for, on commixture with compoſitions of pla. 
ſter, lime, &c. for ornamenting walls expoſed to viciſ. 
fitudes of weather, it adds firmneſs and permanency to 
the cement; and if common brick-mortar be worked 
up with this jelly, it ſoon becomes almoſt as hard as 
the brick itſelf : but, for this purpoſe, it is more com- 
modiouſly prepared, by diſſolving it in cold water, aci. 
dulated with vitriolic acid; in which caſe, the acid 
quits the jelly, and forms with the lime a ſelenitic maſs, 
while, at the ſame time, the jelly being deprived in 
ſome meaſure of its moiſture, through the e 
of an indiſſoluble conerete amongſt its parts, ſoon 
dries, and hardens into a firm body; whence its ſu- 
perior ſtrength and durability are eafily compre. 
hended. 

„It has long been a prevalent opinion, that ſtur- 
geon, on account of its cartilaginous nature, would 
yield great quantities of ifinglaſs ; but, on examina- 
tion, nc part of this ſiſh, except the inner coat of the 
ſound, promiſed the leaſt ſucceſs. This being full of 
rugæ, adheres ſo firmly to the external membrane, 
which 1s uſeleſs, that the labour of ſeparating them 
ſuperſedes the advantage. The inteſtines, however, 
which in the larger fiſh extend ſeveral yards in length, 
being cleanſed from their mucus, and dried, were 
found ſurprifingly ſtrong and elaſtic, reſembling cords 
made with the inteſtines of other animals, commonly 
called cat-gut, and, from ſome trials, promiſed ſu- 
perior advantages when applied to mechanic oper- 
tions.” 

Iſinglaſs is ſometimes uſed in medicine; and may be 
given in a thin acrimonious ſtate of the juices, after 
the ſame manner as the vegetable gums and mucilages, 
_ being had to their different diſpoſition to putie- 

cence, 

ICHTHYOLOGY, the ſcience of fiſhes, or that 
part of zoology which treats of fiſhes. Sce Fis, and 
ZooLocy, n? 10. 

ICHTHYOPHAGI, risH-EATERS, a name gwwen 
to a people, or rather to ſeveral different people, who 
lived wholly on fiſhes. The word is Greek, compound, 
ed of xd, piſcis, „ fiſh,” and paſn, edere, t to an} 

The Icthyophagi ſpoken of by Ptolemy are plac 
by Sanſon in the provinces of Nanquin and Xan- 
tong. Agatharcides calls all the inhabitants between 
Carmania and Gedroſia by the name /chthyopÞag', 

From the accounts given us of the Ichthyophag! b) 
Herodotus, Strabo, Solinus, Plutarch, &c. 1 i # 
pears indeed that they had cattle, but that — 
made no uſe of them excepting to feed their fiſh 7 
al. They made their houſes of large eng" 2 
ribs of whales ſerving them for their beams. P e 7 5 
of theſe animals ſerved them for doors ; _y F 1 2 
tars wherein they pounded their fiſh, and bake 
the ſun, were nothing elſe but their vertebræ. wot 


ICHTHYPERIA, in natural hiſtory, a name gi- 
ven by Dr Hill to the bony palates and mouths of 
filhes, uſually met with either foſſile, in ſingle pieces, 
Kentity- or in fragments. They are of the ſame ſubſtance with 
N the bufonitæ; and are of very various figures, ſome 
broad and thort, others longer and ſlender z ſome very 
gibbole, and others plainly arched. They are likewiſe 
of various ſizes, from the tenth of an inch to two 
inches in length, and an inch in breadth. 
ICONOCLASTES, or IcoxocLasTz, breakers of 
images; a name which the church of Rome gives to 
all who reject the uſe of images in religious matters. — 
The word is Greek, forined from #4», imago, and 
ant, rumperey fo break.“ 

In this ſenſe, not only the re formed, but ſome of 
the eaſtern churches are called /conoclaſtes, and eſteem- 
ed by them heretics, as oppoling the worſhip of the 
images of God and the ſaints, and breaking their fi- 
gures and repreſentations in churches, 
ICOSAHEDRON, in geometry, a regular ſolid, 
conſiſting of 20 triangular pyramids, whoſe vertexes 
mect in the centre of 6 ſphere ſuppoſed to circum- 
ſcribe it; and therefore have their height and baſes 
equal: wherefore the ſolidity of one of theſe pyramids 
multiplied by 20, the number of baſes, gives the ſolid 
contents of the icoſahedron. 


«yp, „ a man, or huſband ;”” the name of the 12th 
claſs in Linnæus's ſexual method, confifting of plants 
with bermaphrodite flowers, which are furniſhed with 
20 or more ſtamina, that are inſerted into the inner 
fide of the calix or petals. See Borax, p. 1292. 
ICTINUS, a of ame Greek architect who lived 
about 430 B. C. built ſeveral magnificent temples, 
and among others that of Minerva at Athens. 
IDA, (anc. geog.) a mountain ſituated in the heart 
of Crete where broadeſt ; the higheſt of all in the 
iſland; round, and in compaſs 60 ſtadia, (Strabo); the 
nur{ing-place of Jupiter, and where his tomb was vi- 
ned in Varro's time. — Another Ida, a mountain of 
Mylia, or rather a chain of mountains (Homer, Vir- 
vil), extending from Zeleia on the ſouth of the terri- 
tory of Cyzicus to Lectum the utmoſt promontory of 
Troas, The top was called Gargara, (Homer, Stra— 
bo); and celebrated by the poets for the judgment of 
Paris on the beauty of the three goddeſſes, Miner- 
va, Juno, and Venus, to the laſt of whom he gave 
the preference, 
IDALIUM, (anc. geog.) a promontory on the 
ealt ſide of Cyprus. Now Caps di Griego ; with a 
ligh rugged eminence riſing over it, in the form of a 
table. It was ſacred to Venus; and hence the epi- 
tnet Idalia given her by the poets. The eminence 
was covered with a grove; and in the grove was a 
little town, in Pliny's time extinct. Malia, accord- 
ing to Bochart, denotes the place or ſpot ſacred to 
the goddeſs. 


DEA, the reflex perception of objects, after the 


wy 7180 See MeTarnysics,. paſim; and Locic, 
art J. 

IDENTITY, denotes that by which a thing is it- 
ſelf, and not any thing elſe; in which ſenſe identity 


differs from frmilitude, as well as diverity. See Mx- 
tAPHYS1CS, u“ 105,.—120. 
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ICOSANDRIA, (from «01, © twenty,” and. 


original perception or impreſſion has been. felt by 
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IDES, in the ancient Roman calendar, were eight Ides, 


days in each month; the ſirſt of which fell on the 15th — .. 


of March, May, July, and October; and on the 13th 

day of the other months. — The origin of the word is 

conteſted. Some will have it formed from d, © to 

ſee;” by reaſon the full moon was commonly ſeen on the 

day of the ides : others from «/@, *« ſpecies, figure,” 

on account of the image of the full moon then viſible : 
others from idulium, or ovis idulis, a name given by the 
Hetrurians to a victim offered on that day to Jupiter: 

others from the Hetrurian word iduo, i. e. divido ; by 
reaſon the 1des divided the moon into two nearly equal 
parts. ; 

The ides came between the KaLtnDs and the Nox Es; 
and were reckoned backwards. 'Thus they called the 
14th day of March, May, July, and October, and the 
12th of the other months, the pridie idus, or the day 
before the ides; the next preceding day they called 
the tertia idus 5; and ſo on, reckoning always back- 
wards, till they came to the Noxes. This method of 
reckoning time is ſtill retained in the chancery of Rome, 
and in the calendar of the Breviary.-- The ides of 
May were conſecrated to Mercury : the ides of 
March were ever eſteemed unhappy, after Cæſar's 
murder on that day: the time after the ides of June 
was reckoned fortunate for thoſe who entered into ma- 
trimony : the ides of Auguſt were conſecrated to Dia- 
na, and were obſerved as a feaſt-day by the ſlaves. On 
the ides of September, auguries were taken for ap- 
pointing the magiſtrates, who formerly entered into 
their offices on the ides of May, afterwards on thoſe of 
March. 

IDIOCY, a defe& of underſtanding. Both idiocy 
and Lunxacy excuſe from the guilt of crimes ; (ſee 
Crime, par. ult.) For the rule of law as to lunatics, 
which alſo may be eaſily adapted to idiots, is, that au- 
rioſus furore ſolum punitur. In criminal caſes, there- 
fore, idiots and lunatics are not chargeable for their 
own acts, if committed when under theſe incapacities: 
no, not even for treaſon itſelf. Alſo, if a man in his 
ſound memory commits a capital offence, and before = i 5 
arraignment for it he becomes mad, he ought not to — 
be arraigned for it; becauſe he is not able to plead to 
it with that advice and caution that he ought. And 
if, after he has pleaded, the priſoner becomes mad, 
he ſhall not be tried: for how can he make his de- 
fence ? If, after he be tried and found guilty, hc loſes 
his ſenſes before judgment, judgment ſhall not be pro- 
nounced ; and if, after judgment, he becomes of non- 
ſane memory, execution ſhall be ſtayed: for, perad- 
venture, ſays the humanny of the Engliſh law, had 
the priſoner been of ſound memory, he might have al- 
leged ſomething in ſtay of judgment or execution. In- 
deed, in the bloody reign of Henry VIII. a ſtatute 
was made, which enacted, that if a perſon, being cœn- 
pos mentis, ſhould commit high treaſon, and after fall 
into madneſs, he might be tried in his. abſence, and 
ſhould ſuffer death, as if he were of perfe& memory. 
But this ſavage and inhuman law was repealed by the 
ſtatute 1. &2 Ph. & M. c. 10. For, as is obſerved by 
Sir Edward Coke, “ the execution of an offender is 
for example, ut prna ad pauces, metus ad omnes fer- 
veniat : but ſo it is not when a madman is executed; 
but ſhould be a miſerable ſpeQacle, both againſt law, 
and of extreme inhumanity and cruelty, and can be 
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no example to others.” But if there be any doubt 


— whether the party be compo; or not, this ſhall be tried 


® Sce Pri- 
ale Ad; 
23 Geo. II. 
6. 6. 


by a jury. And if he be ſo found, a total idiocy, or 
abſolute inſanity, excuſes from the guilt, and of courſe 
from the puniſhment, of any criminal action commit- 
ted under ſuch deprivation of the ſenſes: but if a luna- 
tic hath lucid intervals of underſtanding, he ſhall an- 
ſwer for what he does in thoſe intervals, as if he had 
no deficiency. Yet, in the caſe of abſolute madmen, 
as they are not anſwerable for their actions, they ſhould 
not be permitted the liberty of acting unleſs under pro- 
per control; and, in particular, they ought not to be 
ſuffered to go looſe, to the terror of the king's ſub- 
jects. It was the doctrine of our ancient law, that per- 
ſons deprived of their reaſon might be confined till they 
recovered their ſenſes, without waiting for the forms of 
a commiſſion or other ſpecial authority from the crown: 
and now, by the vagrant acts, a method is chalked 
out for impriſoning, chaining, and ſending them to 
their proper homes. 

The matrimonial contract likewiſe cannot take place 
in a ſtate of idiocy. It was formerly adjudged, that 
the iſſue of an idiot was legitimate, and his marriage 
valid. A ftrange determination! ſince conſent is ab- 
folutely requiſite fo matrimony, and neither idiots 
nor lunaties are capable of conſenting to any thing. 
And therefore the civil law judged much more ſen- 
fibly, when it made ſuch deprivations of reaſon a pre- 
vious impediment, though not a cauſe of divorce if 
they happened after marriage. And modern reſolu- 
tions have adhered to the ſenſe of the civil law, by de- 
termining that the marriage of a Junatic, not being in 
a lucid interval, was abſolutely void. But as it might 
be difficult to prove the exact ſtate of the party's mind 
at the actual celebration of the nuptials, upon this ac- 
count, (concurring with ſome private family-reaſons“) 
the ſtatute 15 Geo, II. c. 30. has provided, that the 
marriage of lunatics and perſons under phrenzies (if 
found Tunatics under a commiſſion, or committed to 
the care of truſtees under any act of parliament) before 
they are declared of ſound mind by the lord chancel- 
lor, or the majority of ſuch truſtees, ſhall be totally 
void. | 5 

Idiots, and perſons of nonſane memory, as well as in- 
fants, and perſons under dureſs, are not totally diſabled 
either to convey or purchaſe, but /h modo only. For 
their conveyances and purchaſes are voidable, but not 
actually void. The king, indeed, on behalf of an idiot, 
may avoid his grants or other acts. But it hath been 
ſaid, that a a compos himſelf, though he be after - 
wards brought to a right mind, ſhall not be permitted 
to allege his own inſanity in order to avoid ſuch grant : 
for that no man ſhall be allowed to ſtupify himſelf, or 
plead his own diſability. The progreſs of this notion 
is ſomewhat curious. In the time of Edward I. 7 
compos was a ſufficient plea to avoid a man's own 
bond: and there is a writ in the regiſter for the alie- 
nor himſelf to recover lands aliened by him during his 
inſanity ; dum ſuit non compos mentis ſug, ut dicit, &c. 
But under Edward III. a ſeruple began to ariſe, whe- 
ther a man ſhould be permitted to blemi/ſh himſelf, by 
pleading his own inſanity : and, afterwards, a defen- 
dant in aſſiſe having pleaded a releaſe by the plaintiff 
fince the laſt continuance, to which the plaintiff re- 
plied (ore tenus, as the manner then was) that he was 
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V hat he did under ſuch a ſituation) was ſcriouſly adop- 


in a ſynonimous ſenſe with dialect. 


diſorder. 


% 
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out of his mind when he gave it, the court adio i 

the aſſiſe; doubting, 1 as the plaintiff cy * . 
both then and at the commencement of the ſuit, he each, 
ſhould be permitted to plead an intermediate depriva. 
tion of reaſon; and the queſtion was aſked, how he 
came to remember to releaſe, if out of his ſenſes when 
he gave it? Under Henry VI. this way of reaſonin 
(that a-man ſhall not be allowed to diſable himſelf, by 
pleading his own. incapacity, becauſe he cannot know 


ted by the judges in argument; upon a queſtion, whe. 
ther the heir was barred of his right of entry by the 
feoffment of his inſane anceſtor. And from theſe looſe 
authorities, which Fitzherbert does not ſeruple to re- 
ject as being contrary to reaſon, the maxim that a man 
thall not ſtultify himſelf hath been handed down az 
ſettled law: though later opinions, feeling the incon- 
venience of the rule, have in many points endeavoured 
to reſtrain it, And, clearly, the next heir, or other 
perſon intereſted, may, after the death of the idiot or 
non compos, take advantage of his incapacity and avoid 
the grant. And fo too, if he purchaſes under this 
diſability, and does not afterwards upon recovering his 
ſenſes agree to the purchaſe, his heir may either waive 
or accept the eſtate at his option. In like manner, an 
infant may waive ſuch purchaſe or conveyance, when 
he comes to full age; or, if he does not then actually 
—_— to it, his heirs may waive it after him. Perſons 
allo, who purchaſe or convey under dureſs, may affirm 
or avoid ſuch tranſaction, whenever the dureſs is cea- 
ſed. For all theſe are under the protection of the law; 
which will not ſuffer them to be impoſed upon thro' 
the imbecillity of their preſent condition; ſo that their 
aQs are only binding, in caſe they be afterwards agreed 
to when ſuch imbecillity ceaſes. Yet the guardians 
or committees of a lunatic, by the flatute 11 Geo. III. 
c. 20. are empowered to renew in his right, under the 
directions of the court of chancery, any leaſe for lives 
or years, and apply the profits of ſuch renewal for the 
benefit of ſuch lunatic, his heirs, or executors “. Sele 

IDIOM, among grammarians, properly ſignifies 1 
the peculiar genius of each language, but is often uſed 


IDIOPAT HV, in phyſic, a diſorder peculiar to a 
certain part of the body, and not ariſing from any pre- 
ceding diſeaſe, in which ſenſe it is oppoſed to ſym- 
pathy. Thus, an epilepſy is idiopathic when it hap- 
pens merely through ſome fault in the brain; and 
ſympathetic when it is the conſequence of ſome other 


IDIOSYNCRASY, among phyſicians, denotes a 
peculiar temperament of body, whereby it is rendered 
more liable to certain diſorders than perſons of a diffe- 
rent conſtitution uſually are. 

IDLENESS, a reluctancy in people to be employ- 
ed in any kind of work. 

Idleneſs in any perſon whatſoever is a high of- 
fence againſt the public economy. In China it is 2 
maxim, that if there be a man who does not work, or 
a woman that is idle, in the empire, ſomebody muſt 
ſuffer cold or hunger: the produce of the lands not be- 
ing more than ſufficient, with culture, to maintain the 
inhabitants; and therefore, though the idle perſon 
may ſhift off the want from himſelf, yet it mult 10 the 
end fall ſomewhere. The court alſo of Areopagus s 
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Athens puniſhed idleſs, and exerted a right of examin- 


ing every citizen in what manner he ſpent his time; 


the intention of which was, that the Athenians, know- 
ing they were to give an account of their occupations, 
ſhould follow only ſuch as were laudable, and that there 
might be no room left for ſuch as lived by unlawfnl 
arts, The civil law expelled all ſturdy vagrants from 
the city: and, in our own Jaw, all idle perſons or va- 
gabonds, whom our ancient ſtatutes deſcribe to be 
„ ſuch as wake on the night, and ſleep on the day, 
and haunt cuſtomable taverns, and ale-houſes, and 
routs about; and no man wot from whence they come, 
ne whether they go;“ or ſuch as are more particular- 
ly deſcribed by ſtatute 17 Geo. II. c. 5. and divided 
into three claſſes, idle and diſorderly perſons, rogues 
and vagabonds, and incorrigible rogues ;—all theſe are 
offenders againſt the good order, and blemiſhes in the 
government, of any kingdom. They are therefore all 
puniſhed, by the ſtatute laſt mentioned; that is to 
ſay, idle and diſorderly perſons with one month's im- 
riſonment in the houſe of correction; rogues and va- 
gabonds with whipping, and impriſonment not exceed- 
ing ſix months; and incorrigible rogues with the like 
dilcipline, and confinement not exceeding two years: 
the breach and eſcape from which confinement in one 
of an inferior claſs, ranks him among incorrigible 
rogues ; and in a rogue (before incorrigible) makes 
him a felon, and liable to be tranſported for ſeven 
years. Perſons harbouring vagrants are liable to a fine 
of forty ſhillings, and to pay all expences brought up- 
on the pariſh thereby : in the ſame manner as, by our 
ancient laws, whoever harboured any ſtranger for 
more than two nights, was anſwerable to the public 
for any offence that ſuch his inmate might commit. 
IDOL, 1a pagan theology, an image, or fancied 
repreſentation of any of the heathen gods. This 
image, of whatever materials it conſiſted, was, by cer- 
tain ceremonies called conſecratian, converted into a 
god. While under the artiticer's hands, it was only a 
mere ſtatue, Three things were neceſſary to turn it 
into a god; proper ornaments, conſecration, and ora- 
tion. The ornaments were various, and wholly defign- 
ed to blind the eyes of the ignorant and ſtupid multi- 
tude, who are chiefly taken with ſhew and pagean- 
try. Then followed the conſecration and oration, 
which were performed with great ſolemnity among 
the Romans. 

IDOLATRY, or the worſhip of idols, may be di- 
ſtinguiſted into two ſorts. By the firſt, men adore the 
works of God, the ſun, the moon, the ſtars, angels, 
qdæmons, men and animals: by the ſecond, men wor- 
ſnip the work of their own hands, as ſtatues, pictures, 
and the like : and to theſe may be added a third, that 
vy which men have worſhipped the true God under 
ienfivle figures and repreſentations. This indeed may 
have been the caſe with reſpe& to each of the above 
kinds of idolatry ; and thus the Iſraelites adored God 
under the figure of a calf. 


The ſtars were the firſt objects of idolat rous wor- 


ſhip, on account of their beauty, their influence on 
the productions of the carth, and the regularity of 
their motions, particularly the ſun and moon, which 
are conlidered as the moſt glorious and reſplendent 
mages of the Deity : afterwards, as their ſentiments 
became more corrupted, they began to form images, 
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and to entertain the opinion, that by virtue of conſe- 
cration, the gods were called down to inhabit or dwell 
in their ſtatues, 
rally the pagans for guarding ſo carefully the ſtatues 
of their gods, who, if they were really preſent in their 
images, might ſave their worſhippers. the trouble of ſe- 
curing them from thieves and robbers. 

As to the adoration which the ancient pagans paid 
to the ſtatues of their gods, it is certain, that the wiſer 
and more ſenſible heathens confidered them only as 
ſimple reprefentations or figures deſigned to recal to 
their minds the memory of their gods. This was the 
opinion of Varro and Seneca: and the ſame ſentiment 
is clearly laid down in Plato, who maintains, that images 
are inanimate, and that all the honour paid to them 
has reſpe& to the gods whom they repreſent. But as 
to the vulgar, they were ſtupid enough to believe the 
ſtatues themſelves to be gods, and to pay divine wor- 
ſhip to ſtocks ard ſtones. 

Soon after the flood, idolatry ſeems to have been 
the prevailing religion of all the world; for wherever 
we caſt our eyes at the time of Abraham, we ſcarcely 
ſee any thing but falſe worſhip and idolatry, And it 
appears from Scripture, that Abraham's forefathers, 
and even Abraham himſelf, were for a time 1dolaters. 

The Hebrews were indeed expreſsly forbidden to 
make any repreſentation of God; they were not ſo 
much as to look upon an idol: and from the time 
of the Maccabees to the deſtruction of Jeruſalem, 
the Jews extended this precept to the making 
the figure of any man: by the law of Moſes, they 
were obliged to deſtroy all the images they found, 
and were forbidden to apply any of the gold or ſilver 
to their own uſe, that no one might receive the leaſt 
profit from any thing belonging to an idol. Of this 
the Jews, after they had ſmarted for their idolatry, 
were ſo ſenſible, that they thought it unlawful to uſe 
any veſſel that had been employed in ſacrificing to a 
falſe god, to warm themſelves with the wood of a 
grove after it was cut down, or to ſhelter themſelves 
under its ſhade. 

But the preaching of the Chriſtian religion, where- 
ever it prevailed, entirely rooted out idolatry ; as did 
alſo that of Mahomet, which is built on the worſhip 
of one God. It muſt not, however, be forgotten, 
that the Proteſtant Chriſtians charge thoſe of the 


church of Rome with paying an idolatrous kind of 


worſhip to the pictures or images of ſaints and mar- 
tyrs: before theſe, they burn lamps and wax- 
candles; before theſe, they burn incenſe, and, kneel- 
ing, offer up their vows and petitions: they, like the 
Pagans, believe that the faint to whom the image is 
dedicated, prelides in a particular manner about its 
ſhrine, and works miracles by the interveation of its 
image; and that if the image was deſtroyed or taken 
away, the ſaint would no longer perform any miracle 
in that place. ; ST 

IDYLLION, in ancient poetry, is only a dimi- 
nutive of the word kibos, and properly ſignifies any 
poem of moderate extent, without conſidering the 
ſubject. But as the collection of Theocritus's poems 
were called idy//ia, and the paſtoral pieces being by 
far the belt in that collection, the term ihian leems to 
be now appropriated to paſtoral pieces. 


JEARS, or Gees, in the tea-Jlanguage, an aſſem- 
blage 
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Hence Arnobius takes occaſion to 
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blage of tackles, by which the lower yards of a ſhip 


are hoiſted along the maſt to their uſual ſtation, or 
lowered from thence as occaſion requires; the former 
of which operations is called ſwaying, and the latter 
ſtriking. 

JEBUSEL, one of the ſeven ancient people of 
Canaan, deſcendants of Jebuſi, Canaan's fon; ſo war- 
like and brave, as to have ſtood their ground, eſpe- 
cially in Jebus, afterwards called Feruſalem, down to 
the time of David. Judges i. 21. 1 Sam. v. 6. 

JEDBURGH, a town of Scotland, capital of 
Tiviotdale or Roxburghſhire. It is well-built and po- 
pulous, with a handſume church and town-hall, and a 

004 market for corn and cattle. It gives the title 
of lord to the marquis of Lothian's eldeſt fon, and is 
the ſeat of the ſheriff's court and preſbytery. 

TEDDO, the capital town or city of the iſlands of 
Japan, where the emperor reſides, It is open on all 
tides, having neither walls nor ramparts; and the 
houſes are built with earth, and boarded on the out- 
fide to prevent the rain from deſtroying the walls. In 
every ſtreet there is an iron gate, which is ſhut up in 
the night; and a kind of cuſtom-houſe or magazine, 
to put merchandizes in. It is a large place, being 
nine miles in length and fix in breadth, and contains 
1,000,000 of inhabitants. A fire happened in 1658, 
which, in the ſpace of 48 hours, burnt down 100,000 
houſes, and in which a vaſt number of the inhabitants 

eriſned. The emperor's palace and all the reſt were 
reduced to aſhes; but they are all rebuilt again. The 
royal palace is in the middle of the town; and is de- 
fended with walls, ditches, towers, and baſtions. 
Where the emperor reſides, there are three towers 
nine ſtories high, each covered with plates of gold; 
and the hall of audience 1s faid to be ſupported by 
pillars of maſſy gold. Near the palace are ſeveral 
others, where the relations of the emperor live. The 
empreſs has a palace of her own, and there are 20 
ſmall ones for the concubines. Beſides, all the vaſſal 
kings have each a palace in the city, with a handſome 
garden, and ſtables for 2000 horſes. The houſes of 
the common ſort are nothing but a ground-floor, and 
the rooms are 22 by folding-ſcreens; ſo that 
they can make the rooms larger or ſmaller at plea- 
ſure. It is ſeated in an agreeable plain, at the bot- 
tom of a fine bay; and the river which croſſes it, 
is divided into ſeveral canals. E. Long. 140. o. 
N. Lat. 35. 32. 

JEFFERY. See Georrary. 

JEFFREYS (lord George), baron Wem, com- 
monly called Fudge Jeffreys, was the ſixth ſon of 
John Jeffreys, Eſq; of Acton in Denbighſhire ; and 
was educated at Weſtminſter-ſchool, whence he re- 
moved to the Inner Temple, where he applied himſelf 
to the ſtudy of the law. Alderman Jeffreys, who was 
probably related to him, introduced him among the 
citizens of London; and he being a merry bottle- 
companion, ſoon came into great buſineſs, and was 
choſen their recorder. He was afterwards choſen ſoli- 
citor to the duke of York; and in 1680 was knighted, 
and made chief-juſtice of Cheſter. At length, re- 
ſigning the recorderſhip, he obtained the poſt of chief- 
juſtice of the king's- bench, and, ſoon after the acceſ- 
ſion of James II. the great ſeal. During the reign of 
king Charles II. he ſhewed himſelf a bitter enemy to 
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thoſe diſſenting miniſters who, in that time of 
cution, were tried by him: he was one of the g 
adviſers and promoters of all the oppreſſions and arbi. 
trary meaſures carried on in the reign of James II.: 
and his ſanguinary and inhuman proceedings againſt 
Monmouth's unhappy adherents in the welt will ever 
render his name infamous. Whenever the priſoner 
was of a different party, or he could pleaſe the court 
by condemning him, inſtead of appearing accordin 
to the duty of his office, as his counſel, he would 
ſcarce allow him to ſpeak for himſelf; but would load 
him with the groſſeſt and moſt vulgar abuſe, browbeat 
inſult, and turn to ridicule the witneſſes that ſpoke in 
his behalf; and even threaten the jury with fines and 
impriſonment, if they made the leaſt heſitation about 
bringing in the priſoner guilty. Yet it is ſaid, that 
when he was in temper, and matters perfectly indif. 
ferent came before him, no one became a ſeat of juſtice 
better. Nay, it even appears, that, when he was under 
no ſtate- influence, he was ſometimes inclined to pro- 
tet the natural and civil rights of mankind, of which 
the following iuſtance has been given: — The mayor 
and aldermen of Briſtol] had been uſed to tranſport 
convicted criminals to the American plantations, and 
ſell them by way of trade. This turning to good ac- 
count, when any pilferers or petty rogues were brought 


before them, they threatened them with hanging; and 


then ſome officers who attended, earneſtly perſuaded 
the ignorant intimidated creatures to beg for tranſpor- 
tation, as the only way to ſave them; and in general 
their advice was followed. Then, without more form, 
each alderman in courſe took one, and ſold him for 
his own benefit; and ſometimes warm diſputes aroſe 
between them about the next turn. This infamous 
trade, which had been carried on many years, coming 
to the knowledge of the lord chief juſtice, he made the 
mayor deſcend from the bench, and ſtand at the bar 
in his ſcarlet and furr, with his guilty brethren the 
aldermen, and plead as common criminals. He then 
obliged them to give ſecurities to anſwer informa- 
tions ; but the proceedings were ſtopped by the Re- 
volution. 

However, the brutality Jeffreys commonly ſhewed 
on the bench, where his voice and viſage were equally 
terrible, at length expoſed him to a * mortifica- 
tion. A ſcrivener of Wapping having a cauſe before 
him, one of the opponent's counſel ſaid he was a 
ſtrange fellow, and ſometimes went to church, and 
ſometimes to conventicles ; and it was thought he was 
a trimmer. At this the chancellor fired: © A trim- 
mer? (ſaid he); I have heard much of that monſter, 
but never ſaw one. Come forth, Mr Trimmer, and let 
me ſee your ſhape.” He then treated the poor fellow 
ſo roughly, that, on his leaving the hall, he declared he 
would not undergo the terrors of that man's face again 
to ſave his life, and he ſhould certainly retain the 
frightful impreſſions of it as long as he lived. Soon 
after, the prince of Orange coming, the lord-chan- 
cellor, dreading the public reſentment, diſguiſed him- 
ſelf ina ſeaman's dreſs, in order to leave the kingdom; 
and was drinking in a cellar, when this ſcrivener co- 
ming into the cellar, and ſeeing again the face which 
had filled him with ſuch horror, ſtarted ; on which, 
Jeffreys, fearing he was known, _— a cough, and 


turned to the wall with his pot of beer in his * 


perſe . Jeff Fe, 


reateſt rn. 
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TRIES Trimmer going out, gave notice that he was 
ot bh the an — . ng ſeized him, and carried 
Tenkins- him before the lord- mayor, who ſent him with a 
— ſtrong guard to the lords of the council, by whom he 
was committed to the Tower, where he died in 1689. 
— Tt is remarkable, that the late counteis of Pomfret 
met with very rude inſults from the populace on the 
weltern road, only becauſe ſhe was grand- daughter of 
the inhuman Jeffries. 

TJEHOVAH, one of the ſeripture- names of God, 
ſignifying the Being who is ſelf- exiſtent and gives ex- 
iſtence to others. 4 
So great a veneration had the Jews for this name, 
that they left off the cuſtom of pronouncing it, where- 
by its true pronunciation was forgotten. They call it 
tetragrammaton, or © the name with four letters;“ and 
believe, that whoever knows the true pronunciation of 
it cannot fail to be heard by God. 

JEJUNUM, in anatomy, the name of one of the 
ſmall inteſtines. See ANATOMY, ne 354, g- 

ELLY. See GzeuiLy; and CukMisrRv, n* 521. 
JEMTERLAND, a province of Sweden, bound- 
ed on the north by Angermania, on the caſt by Me- 
dalpadia, on the ſouth by Helfiugia, and on the welt 
by Norway. It is full of mountains; and the principal 
towns are Refſundt, Lich, and Docra. 

TENA, a ſtrong town of Germany, in the circle of 
Upper Saxony, and 1n 1 with an univerſity. 
It is ſeated on the the river Sala, in E. Long. 2. 59. 
N. Lat. 51. o. 5 | 
IENCAPORE, a town of Aſia, in Indoſtan, and 
in the dominions of the Great Mogul, capital of a ter- 
ritory of the ſame name. It is ſeated on the river 
Chaul, in E. Long. 76. 25. N. Lat. 30. 30. 

IENISA, a river of the Ruſſian empire, that runs 
from north to ſouth through Siberia, and falls into the 
Frozen Ocean. 

IENISK0Ol, a town of the Ruſſian empire, in Si— 
beria, ſeated on the river Jeniſa. It is large, populous, 
and pretty ſtrong; and there are villages for ſeveral 
miles round it. At is ſubject to the Tunguſians, who 
are pagans, and chiefly live on the above river. They 
pay a tribute to the emperor for every bow, reckon- 
ing a man and a woman for one. The climate is ex- 
tremely cold; and no other fruits grow there but black 
and red currants, ſtrawberries, tas, gooſeberries. Corn, 
butchers meat, and wild fowls, are very cheap. E. Lon. 
86. 25. N. Lat. 58. 40. 

 JENCOPING, a town of Sweden, in the province 
ot Smaland, ſeated on the ſouth fide of the lake Wer- 
ter, with a ſtrong citadel, The houſes are all built 
with wood, E. Long. 14. 20. N. Lat. 57. 22. 
JENKIN (Robert), a learned Engliſh divine in the 
ch century, was bred at Cambridge, became maſter of 
St John's college, and wrote ſeveral books much eſteem- 
ed, viz, 1. An hiſtorical examination of the authority 
of General Councils, 4to. 2. The reaſonableneſs and 
certainty of the Chriſtian religion, 2 vols 8vo. 3. De- 
fenſio S. Auguſtini. This book is written agaioſt M. 
Le Clerc. 4. Remarks on ſome books lately publiſh- 
9, viz. Mr Whiſton's eight ſermons, Locke's para- 
E &c. 5. A tranſlation from the French of the 
fe of Apollonius Tyaneus. 

JENKINS (Henry). See LoxdEvirv. 


oy V. (Sir Leoline), a learned civilian and able 


1 


E 
ſtateſman of the laſt century, born in Glamorganſhire 
about the year 1623. Being rendered obnoxious to 
the parliament during the civil war by adhering to the 
king's cauſe, he confulted his {afety by flight; but 
returning on the reſtoration, he was admitted an ad- 
vocate in the court of arches, and ſucceeded Dr Exton 
as judge. When the queen-mother Henrietta died iu 
1669 at Paris, her whole eſtate, real and perſonal, was 
claimed by her nephew Lewis XIV.: upon which Dr 
Jenkins's opinion being called for and approved, he 
went to Paris, with three others joined with him in a 
commiſhon, and recovered her effects; for which he re- 
ceived the honour of knighthood. He officiated as one 
of the mediators at the treaty of Nimeguen, in which 
tedious negociation he was engaged about four years 
and a half; and was afterwards made a privy counſel- 
lor and ſecretary of ſtate, He died in 1685; and as 
he never married, bequeathed his whole eſtate to cha- 
ritable uſes: he was ſo great a benefactor to Jeſus- 
college Oxford, that he is generally looked on as the 
ſecond founder, All his letters and papers were col- 
lected and printed in 1724, in 2 vols folio. 

JENNY-wrex, a name given by writers on ſong- 
birds to the wren. See WXEV. 

JEOFAILE, (compounded of three French words, 
Fay faille, * I have failed”), a term in law, uſed for 
an overſight in pleading or other proceedings at law. 

The ſhewing of theſe defects or overſights was for- 
merly often practiſed by the counſel; and when the 
jury came into court in order to try the iſſue, they 
ſaid, This inqueſt you ought not to take; and after 
verdict they would ſay to the court, To judgment you 
ought not to go. But ſeveral ſtatutes have been made 
to avoid the delays occaſioned by ſuch ſuggeſtions; 
and a judgment is not to be ſtayed after verdi& for 
miſtaking the Chriſtian or ſurname of either of the par- 
ties, or in a ſum of money, or in the day, month, year, 
&c. where the ſame are rightly named in any prece- 
ding record. 

JEREMIAH (the Prophecy of), a canonical book 
of the Old Teſtament. This divine writer was of the 
race of the prieſts, the ſon of Hilkia of Anathoth, of 
the tribe of Benjamin. He was called to the prophetic 
office when very young, about the 13th year of Joſiah, 
and continued in the diſcharge of it about 40 years. He 
was not carried captive to Babylon with the other Jews, 
but remained in Judea to lament the deſolation of his 
country. He was afterwards a priſoner in Egypt with 
his diſciple Baruch, where it is ſuppoſed he died in a 
very advanced age. Some of the Chriſtian fathers tell 
us he was ftoned to death by the Jews, for preaching 
againſt their idolatry ; and ſome ſay he was put to 
death by Pharaoh Hophrah, becauſe of his prophecy 
againſt him. Part of the prophecy of Jeremiah re- 
lates to the time after the captivity of Iſrael, and be- 
fore that of Judah, from the firſt chapter to the 44th; 
and part of it was in the time of the latter captivity, 
from the 44th chapter to the end. The prophet lays 
open the ſins of Judah with great freedom and bold- 
neſs, and reminds them of the ſevere judgments which 
had befallen the ten tribes for the ſame offences. He 
paſſionately laments their misfortune, and recommends 
a ſpeedy reformation to them.. Afterwards he predicts 
the grievous calamities that were approaching, parti- 
ticularly the 70 years captivity in Chaldea, He 1A 
21 wiſe 
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wiſe foretells their deliverance and happy return, and 
the recompence which Babylon, Moab, and other ene- 
mies of the Jews, ſhould meet with in due time. There 
are likewiſe ſeveral intimations in this prophecy con- 
cerning the kingdom of the Meſſiah ; alſo ſeveral re- 
markable viſions, and types, and hiſtorical paſſages re- 
lating to thoſe times. The 524d chapter does not be- 
long to the prophecy of Jeremiah, which probably was 
added by Ezra, and contains a narrative of the taking 
of Jeruſalem, and of what happened during the capti- 
vity of the Jews, to the death of Jechonias. St Jerom 
has obſerved upon this prophet, that his ſtyle is more 
eaſy than that of Iſaiah and Hoſea; that he retains 
ſomething of the rulticity of the village where he was 
born; but that he-is very learned and majeſtic, and 
equal to thoſe two prophets in the ſenſe of his prophecy. 
JERICHO, or Hissichus, (anc. geog.) a city 
of Judea; fituated between Jordan and Jeruſalem, 
at the diſtance of 150 ſtadia from the latter, and 
60 from the former. Joſephus ſays the whole ſpace 
from Jeruſalem is deſart and rocky, and equally barren 
and uncultivated from Jericho to the lake Aſphal- 
tites; yet the places near the town and above it are 
extremely fertile and delicious, ſo that it may be juſtly 
called a divine plain, ſurpaſſing the reſt of the land of 
Canaan, no unfruitful country, and ſurrounded by hills 
in the manner of an amphitheatre, It produces opo- 
balſamum, myrobalans, and dates; from the laſt of 
which it is called the city of palm-treesr, by Moſes. 
JERIMOTH. See JarimuTH. | 
JEROME (St), in Latin Hieronymus, a famous 
doctor of the church, and the moſt learned of all the 
Latin fathers, was the ſon of Euſebius; and was born 
at Stridon, a city of the ancient Pannonia, about the 
year 340. He ſtudied at Rome under Donatus, the 
learned grammarian. After having received bap- 
tiſm, he went into Gaul, and there tranſcribed St Hi- 
lary's book de Synoadis, He then went into Aquileia, 
where he contracted a friendſhip with Heliodorus, who 
prevailed on him to travel with him into Thrace, Pon- 
tus, Bithynia, Galatia, and Cappadocia. In 372 St 
Jerome retired into a deſart in Syria, where he was 
perſecuted by the orthodox of Melitius's party, for 
being a Sabellian, becauſe he made uſe of the word 
Hypaſtaſis, which had been uſed by the council of Rome 
in 369. This obliged bim to go to Jeruſalem ; where 
he applied himſelf to the ſtudy of the Hebrew lan- 
guage, in order to receive a more perfe& knowledge 
of the Holy Scriptures ; and about this time he con- 
ſented to be ordained, on condition that he ſhould not 
be confined to any particular church. In 381, he went 
to Conſtantinople to hear St Gregory of Nazianzen 
and the following year returned to Rome, where he was 
made ſecretary to pope Damaſus. He then inſtructed 
many Roman ladies in piety and the knowledge of the 
ſciences, which expoſed him to the calumnies of thoſe 
whom he zealouſly reproved for their irregularities; and 
pope Sirieius not having all the eſteem for him which his 
learning and virtue jultly entitled him to, this learned 
doctor left Rome, and returned to the monaſtery of 
Bethlehem, where he employed himſelf in writing a- 
gainlt thofe whom he called heretics, eſpecially againſt 
Vigilantius and Jovinian. He had a quarrel with John 
of Jeruſalem, and Rufinus, about the Origeniſts. He 
was the firſt who wrote againſt Pelagius; and died on 
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the zoth of September, 420, at about 80 years of 
There have been ſeveral editions of his works 
laſt, which is that of Verona, is in 11 vols folio, 
principal works are, 1. A Latin verſion of the Holy 
Scriptures, diſtinguiſhed by the name of the Vulgate, 
2. Commentaries on the Prophets, Eccleſiaſtes, St. 
Matthew's Goſpel, and the Epiſtle to the Galatians. 
Epheſians, Titus, and Philemon. 3. Polemical tree 
tiſes againſt Montanus, Helvidius, Jovinian, Vigilan. 
tius, and Pelagius. 4. Several letters. 5. A treatiſe 
on the lives and writings of the ecclefiaftical authors 
who had flouriſhed before his time.—St Jerome's ſtyle 
is lively and animated, and ſometimes ſublime. 
Jerome V Prague, ſo called from the place of his 
birth, in Bohemia. He was neither a monk nor 
elergyman, but had a learned education. Having em- 
braced the opinions of John Huſs, he began to pro- 
pagate them in the year 1480. In the mean time the 
council of Nice kept a watchful eye over him, and 
conſidering him as a dangerous perſon, cited him to 
appear before them and give an account of his faith, 
In obedience to this citation, he went to Conſtance; 
but on his arrival, in 1415, finding Huſs in priſon, he 
ſet out far his own country. Being ſeized however 
on the way, impriſoned, and examined, he was ſo in- 
timidated, that he retracted, and pretended to approve 
of the condemnation of Wickliff's and Huſs's opinions; 
but on the 26th of May, 1416, he condemned that 
recantation in theſe terms: I am not aſhamed to 
confeſs here publicly my weakneſs. Yes, with horror 
I confeſs my baſe cowardice. It was only the dread 
of the puniſhment by fire which drew me to conſent, 
againlt my conſcience, to the coademnation of the doc- 
trine of Wickhff and Huſs.” Accordingly ſentence 
was paſſed on him; in purſuance of which he was de- 
livered to the ſecular arm, and burnt in 1416. He 
was a perſon of great parts, learning, and elocution. 
JERSEY, an iſland in the Engliſh channel, belie- 
ved to be the iſland called in the Itinerary Czſarea, 
in ſucceeding times Augia, by us Gerſey, more fre- 
quently Jerſey, It is fituated 25 leagues ſouth from 
the continent of Britain; five leagues weſt from Cape 
Carteret in Normandy ; three leagues ſouth from Sarke; 
ſeven leagues, according to the common computation, 
ſouth-ealt from — but in reality not ſo much; 
and nine leagues ſouth from Alderney. It is of an 
oblong figure, meaſuring 12 miles from well to caſt, 
and {ix from north to ſouth; in circumference between 
35 and 36; and, in point of extent, nearly equal to, 
or rather ſomewhat larger than, Guernſey: elevated 
like that; but on the oppoſite fide declining from ſouth 
to north, the cliffs on that fide which looks toward 
Guernſey being 40 or 50 fathom in height, whereas 
on the ſouth it is in a manner level with the ſea. 
Hence the diſtance between St Peter's and St Hellier 
is really ſeven leagues, though the iſlands have not 3 
bove four leagues of fea between them. The people 
of Jerſey think, that from this elevation, they have ® 
great advantage in point of climate; that their ſummer3 
are warmcr, and that their corn and fruits ripen better. 
The country is beautifully diverſified with litile bills 
warm valleys, and, towards the ſea, with pleaſant = | 
The ſoil alſo varies very much; in ſome places graben: 
in others ſandy: but the greateſt part is a derp, nt 
fertile mould; and there is hardly avy part of the! _ 
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that can be ſtyled barren. It is alſo thought to be bet- 
ter watered than Guernſey, abounding every where 
with rills, rivulets, and living ſprings; ſo that there 
are between Zo and 40 corn-mills driven by water, ex- 
cluſive of ſeven fulling, and ſeveral windmills, The 
produce of this iſland is much the ſame with that of 
Guernſey; their paſture is fo ſweet, that no country 
in Europe can boaſt of richer milk or tiner butter; 
and they have grain of all kinds, and particularly a 
ſort of wheat called f-oment-tremais, from its being 
ſown in the latter end of May, and reaped in the be- 
ginning of Auguit, But what chiefly dillinguiſhes this 
ifand at preſent, is its orchards; which are very well 
fenced, 1cgularly planted, and yield commonly immenſe 
quantitics of fruit. 

On the ſouth of the iſland the fea ſeems to have en- 
croached upon the land, (which, as we have before ob- 
ſerved, declines on that ſide), and to have {ſwallowed 
upwards of fix ſquare miles, making a very beautiful 
bay of between two and three miles broad, and near 
the ſame in depth. In the eaſt corner of this bay 
ſtands the town of St Hellier, very bappily ſituated, 
having a proſpe& open to the ſea and Mount Eliſa- 
beth Caſtle (which, ſince it was repaired and the works 
augmented in the reign of Charles II. entirely occupies 
a rocky iſle, which the ſea, when it devoured the ſoil, 
could not digeſt), covered with hills to the north, with 
meadows between them and the town, through which 
runs a copious and delightful ſtream that waters the 
place as well as can be wiſhed. The ſtreets are open 
and well-built, with a handſome ſquare in the centre, 
and well accommodated in point of markets, and every 
thing that can contribute to the convenience of the in- 
habitants, of whom there may be about 2000. There 
has been of late years a pier raiſed; which is a great 
advantage to the port, and of courſe not a little to the 
benefit of the town. But the principal haven is on the 
other fide, in the weſtern corner of the bay, which re- 
ceives its name from it, being called St Aubin's. It is 
about half the ſize of St Hellier, chiefly occupied by 
merchants and maſters of ſhips; and moſt of the build- 
ings being new, make a very neat and elegant figure, 
A little to the eaſtward of the town a rock riſes up in 
the ſea, upon which the fort of St Aubin is erected ; 
to which the inhabitants having, joined a ſtrong, well- 
built pier, their haven is now equally ſecured againſt 
the fury of the winds, and the inſults of an enemy. 
Within the pier, a fixth-rate juſt floats at a dead neap, 
and a veſſe] of 200 tons at all times; but ſhips of ſu- 
perior fize mult lie without, in the road, where there 
5 good anchoring; and the whole bay being a fine, 
clean, hard ſand, renders the intercourſe between the 
wo towns, which are about three miles diſtant, per- 
fectly eaſy. There are, beſides theſe, ſeveral other 

avens of leſs note; as, St Brelade's Bay, at the back 
ot St Aubin's; the great bay of St Ouen, which takes 
inthe greatelt part of the welt ſide of the iſland, where 
Be largeſt ſhips may ride in 12 and 15 fathom, ſafe 
rom all but eaſt winds. La Crevaſſe is a port only for 
ng Greve de Lecq and port St John are alſo ſmall 
jan on the north fide, where is likewiſe Bonnenuit. 
: 5 back eaſt there is the bay of St Catherine, and the 
wons 5, l, Rolel; to the ſouth of which lies the fa- 
e "_— Orgueil Caſtle, formerly Caſtle Gourray, 
ren a 100d rock, which was entirely covered with its 
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out-works; once the glory of this iſle, and ſtill maje- 
ſtic though in decay. To the ſouth-weſt lies the ha- 
ven de la Chauſlce, The laſt we ſhall mention is the 
port de Pas, a very little to the eaſtward of St Aubin's 
bay. All theſe are covered with breaſt- works, well de- 
fended by cannon. 

The ſtate of things and the occupations of the 
people arc very much changed from what they were a 
century paſt, or a very little more. The country ther: 
was in a manner altogether arable or paſture, and 
the people in general applied themſelves to agriculture : 
whereas now every houſe has its orchards; and theſe 
orchards are ſo fenced with ſtrong and thick mounds 
of earth and ſtone, frequently ſurmounted by hedges, 
and ſometimes by trees, that it has been thought, not 
by tranſient ſpectators, but even on reflection affirmed 
by the moſt competent judges, theſe incloſures, toge- 
ther with larger or leſſer roads, take up not leſs than 
a third part of the ſurface of the iſland; and they have 
ſuch an abundance of fruit, that it is believed in a 
good year they make between 20,000 and 30,000 hogſ- 
heads of cyder; and if we conſider that this is the 
common drink of the inhabitants, we may eaſily ac- 
quieſce in the account. Their great manufacture is 


the ſame with that of Guernſey, the 28 up of 


their own wool, and that which by two acts of parlia- 
ment they are allowed to import from England, which 
is 4000 tods; and ſome ſay that 10,000 pair of ſlock- 
ings, of all ſorts and ſizes, are brought weekly to the 
market of St Hellier. In ancient times they depended 

reatly upon their fiſhery, in which they are much in- 
Ferior at preſent to Guernſey : but whereas they had 
formerly larger ſhips, and a greater ſhare of commerce, 
that is now 1n the hands of the people of Jerſey, who 
ſend annually 30 ſtout ſhips to the Newfoundland 
fiſhery; and in time of peace, great quantities of to- 
bacco are ſmuggled from thence into France, For the 


defence of the iſland they have two troops of horſe, 


five regiments of infantry, and a fine train of artillery, 
excluſive of what is in their ſeveral caſtles, and on the 
redoubts and breaſt- works upon their coaſts, amount- 
ing in the whole to 115 18-pounders, given by King 
William to the iſland in 1692. There are always re- 
gular troops in Elizabeth Caftle and in Fort St Aubin ; 
and in time of war, they have commonly a body ot 
forces from England. The whole number of inhabi- 
tants is computed at about 2 5, oo0, all of whom are 
(except a very few) natives of the place. 

The iſland of Jerſey, with thoſe of Guernſey, 
Sark, Alderney, and their appendages, were parcel of 
the duchy of Normandy, and were united to the crown 
of England by the firſt princes of the Norman line. 
They are governed by their own laws, which are for 
the moſt part the ducal cuſtoms of Normandy, being 
collected in an ancient book of cuſtoms intitled L- 
grand couſtumier. The king's writ, or procels from 
the courts of Weſtminſter, is here of no force; but his 
commiſſion is. They are not bound by any common 
acts of our parliaments, unleſs particularly named. All 
cauſes are originally determined by their own officers, 
the bailiffs and jurats of the iſlands. But an appeal 


lies from them to the king and counſel in the laſt re- 

ſort. 3 
New Ir RSsEV, or, as it is commonly called, the Fer- 
ſeys (being two provinces united into on? govern- 
| meut), 
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Jeruſalem, 


E R 
ment), one of the Britiſh colonies in North America. 
They lie from 39 to 41 degrees of north latitude, and 
from 74 to 75 degrees 30 minutes longitude weſt from 

ondon. In length 150 miles, in breadth in ſome 


places about 100. Bounded on the north by New 
York, on the eaſt by the Atlantic, on the ſouth by 
Delawar Bay, on the weſt'by Penſylvania. This fitua- 
tion, and their having on all ſides either the ſea or cul- 
tivated countries, accounts for the mildneſs of the eli— 
mate, which is equally ſerene and pleaſant. The ſoil 
is almoſt every-where deep and fertile, producing vaſt 
quantities of excellent wheat and all other kinds of 
grain in abundance, a variety of rich fruits, fine timber- 
trees fit for building, and prodigious quantities of cattle 
of all forts. Abounding alſo in copper and iron ores, 
which are very rich. The inhabitants live here much 
at their eaſe, and with little labour, enjoying not on- 
ly all the neceſſaries but moſt of the conveniencies of 
life, from whence this country hath not been impro- 
perly ſtyled the Garden of America, It is a royal 7 
vernment, the governor being aſſiſted by a council of 
12 which compoſe the upper Kooks as the repreſenta- 
tives of the people do the lower houſe of aſſembly, and 
are 1n number 24. In Eaſt Jerſey, the capital is Perth 
Amboy, which hath a fine port, notwithſtanding 
which Elizabeth-Town is much larger. In Welt Jer- 
ley they have two ports, Burlington and Salem. The 


' commodities of the Jerſeys are the ſame with thoſe of 


— 


New York, and the number of inhabitants is ſaid to 
be 60, ooo. 

The duke of Vork, as proprietor of the province 
laſt mentioned, by a deed, dated the 24th of June 
1664, granted the ſouthern part of it to Sir George 
Carteret and Lord Berkeley of Stratton, which part 
was called New Ferſey. Ten years after this the two 
lords proprietors, with the conſent of the duke, di- 
vided this country into Eaſt Jerſey under Sir George 
Carteret, and Weſt Jerſey under Lord Berkeley. 'The 
duke of York, notwithſtanding this, reſumed for a 
ſhort ſpace the government of Weſt Jerſey ; but by a 
new deed, in the year 1680, revived and confirmed the 
former diviſion, by which Weſt Jerſey was reſtored to 
lord Berkeley. Theſe proprietors afterwards aſſigned 
their rights to others; and the inhabitants frequently 
falling out with the governors they ſent over, and the 
aſſignees of the original proprietors diſagreeing amongſt 
themſelves, the latter, by a ſolemn act, April 17th, 
1702, reſigned both provinces to the queen, reſerving 
however the property in the ſoil, &c. Since this pe- 
riod it hath been a royal government, though ſome- 
times the ſame perſon hath been governor of New York 
and the Jerſeys. The exports, 1769, amounted to 
no more than 25311. all for the Britiſh or foreign Welt 
Indies. In 1770, there were entered inwards two 
ſhips and 41 ſloops; cleared outwards two ſhips and 47 
ſloops. 

JERUSALEM, a very famous and ancient city, 
capital of Judea or Paleſtine, now a province of Turky 
in Aſia. According to Manetho, an Egyptian hiſto- 
rian, it was founded by the ſhepherds who invaded E- 


* E2)/', gypt in an unknown period of antiquity T. Accord- 
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ing to Joſephus, it was the capital of Melchiſedek's 
kingdom, called Salem in the book of Geneſis: and 
the Arabians aſſert, that it was built in honour of Mel— 
chiſedek by 12 neighbouring kings; which when they 
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had done, he called it Feruſalem. We know nothi 


of it with certainty, however, till the time of kin 
David, who took it from the Jebufites, and made it 
the capital of his kingdom, which it ever after conti. 
nued to be. It was firſt taken in the days of Je. 
hoaſh, by Hazael the king of Syria, who flew all the 
nobility, but did not deftroy their city. It was af. 
,terwards taken by Nebuchadnezzar king of Baby. 
lon, who deſtroyed it, and carried away the inhabi. 
tants, Seventy years after, permiſſton was granted 
by Cyrus king of Perſia to the Jews to rebuild their 
city, which was done ; and it continued the capital of 
Judza, (though frequently ſuffering much from the 
Grecian monarchs of Syria and Egypt,) till the time 
of Veſpaſian emperor of Rome, by whoſe ſon Titus it 
was totally deſtroyed “. 
Adrian; and ſeemed likely to have recovered its for. 
mer grandeur, being ſurrounded with walls, and adorn. 
ed with ſeveral noble buildings; the Chriſtians alſo be. 
ing permitted to ſettle in it. But this was a ſhort. 
lived change; ſo that when the empreſs Helena, mother 
of Conſtantine the Great, came to viſit this city, ſhe 
found it in the moſt forlorn and ruinous fituation. Ha- 
ving formed a deſign of reſtoring it to its ancient luſtre, 
ſhe cauſed, with a great deal of coſt and labour, all the 
rubbiſh that had been thrown upon thoſe places where 
our Saviour had ſuffered, been buried, &c. to be re- 
moved. Ia doing this, they found the croſs on which 
he died, as well as thoſe of the two malefactors who 
ſuffered with him; and, as the writers of _ thoſe times 
relate, diſcovered by a miracle that which had borne 
the Saviour of mankind. She then cauſed a magnih- 
cent church to be built, which incloſed as many of the 
ſcenes of our Saviour's ſufferings as could convenient- 
ly be done, and adorned the city with ſeveral other 
buildings. The emperor Julian is ſaid to have formed 
a defign of rebuilding the temple of Jeruſalem, and ot 
reſtoring the Jewiſh worſhip. This ſcheme was con- 
trived on purpoſe to give the lie to our Saviour's pro- 
phecy concerning the temple and city of Jeruſalem, 
namely, that the firſt ſhould be totally deſtroyed, with- 
out one ſtone being left upon another; and that Jeru- 
ſalem ſhould be trodden down of the Gentiles till the 
times of the Gentiles were fulfilled. In this attempt, 
however, according to the accounts of the Chriſtian 
writers of that age, the emperor was fruſtrated by an 
earthquake and fiery eruption from the earth, which 
totally deſtroyed the work, conſumed the materials 
which had been collected, and killed a great number 
of the workmen, | ; - 
This event hath been the ſubject of much diſpute. 
Mr Warburton, who hath publiſhed a treatiſe expreſs- 
ly on the truth of this fact, hath collected the 2 
ing teſtimonies in favour of it. The firſt is that © 
Ammianus Marcellinus, who tells us, “ Julian (ha- 
ving been already thrice conſul) taking Salluſt, pre- 
fect of the ſeveral Gauls, for his colleague, ru 
fourth time on this high magiſtracy; and althoug 
his ſenfibility of the many and great events whic 
this year was likely to produce made him wr 
anxious for the future, yet he both puſhed on the 0 
rious and complicated preparatives for this ag 
with the utmoſt application, and, having det : 
every quarter, and being deſirous to eternizc his reig 


by the greatneſs of his atchievements, he project. 
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at an immenſe expence the proud and magni- 
— fcent temple of Jeruſalem; which, (after many com- 

hats, attended with much bloodſhed on both lides, 
during the fiege by Veſpatian) was with great diffi- 
culty taken and deſtroyed by Titus. He com- 
mitted the conduct of this affair to Alypius of 
Antioch, who had formerly been lieutenant in Bri- 
tain. When therefore this Alypius had ſet himſelf 
to the vigorous execntion of his charge, in which he 
had all the aſſiſtance that the 3 of the province 
could afford him, horrible balls of fire breaking out 
near the foundations, with frequent and reiterated at- 
tacks, rendered the place from time to time inacceſſible 
to the ſcorched and blaſted workmen ; and the victo- 
rious element continuing, in this manner, obſtinately 
and reſolutely bent, as it were, to drive them to a di- 
ſtance, Alypius thought beſt to give over the enter- 
e 
The next teſtimony is that of Gregory Nazianzen. 
Speaking of the emperor Julian, he fays, “ After 
having run — a courſe of every other tyrannical 
experiment againſt the faith, and upon trial 9 
all of them as trifling and contemptible, he at la 
brought down the whole body of the Jews upon us; 
whom, for their ancient turn to ſeditious novelties, 
and an inveterate hatred of the Chriſtian name, he 
choſe as the fitteſt inſtrument for his machinations. 
'Fheſe, under a ſhow of great good-will, which hid 
his ſecret purpoſe, he endeavoured to convince from 
their ſacred books and traditions, which he took upon 
him to interpret, that now was come the time fore- 
told, when they ſhould return to their own land, re- 
build their temple, and reſtore the law to its ancient 
force and ſplendor. When theſe things had been 
thoroughly infinuated, and heartily entertained, (for 
deceit finds eaſy admittance when it flatters our paſ- 
tions), the Jews ſet upon the work of rebuilding with 
great attention, and puſhed on the project with the 
utmoſt labour and application. But when, now driven 
from their work by a violent whirlwind and a ſudden 
earthquake, they fled together for refuge to a certain 
neighbouring church, (ſome to deprecate the impend- 
mg miſchief ; others, as is natural in ſuch caſes, to 
catch at any help that preſents itſelf; and others 
again, inveloped in the crowd, were carried along 
with the body of thoſe who fled), there are who fay, 
the church refuſed them entrance ; and that when they 
came to the doors which were wide open but a mo— 
ment before, they found them on a ſudden cloſed by 
a ſecret and inviſible hand; a hand accuſtomcd to 
work theſe wonders by the terror and confufion of the 
1mpi0u3, and for the ſecurity and comfort of godly 
men. This, however, is now invariably affirmed and 
believed by all, that as they ſtrove to force their way 
in by violence, the fire which burſt from the founda- 
tions of the temple, met and ſtopped them. One 
ge it burut and deſtroyed, and another it deſperate- 
7 Dom leaving them a living monument of God's 
1 and wrath againſt ſinners. Thus the 
9 5 and, let no man continue incredulous 
God BY oy or the other miraculous works of 
bin ut ſtill the thing moſt wonderful and illuſ- 
: a as light which appeared in the heavens, of 
ev within a circle, That name and figure which 
pious men before eſteemed ſo diſhonourable upon 
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earth, was now raiſed on high, and equally objected Jeruſalem; 
to the common view of all men; advanced by Gd. 
himſelf as the trophy of his victory over unbelievers; 

of all trophies the moſt exalted and ſublime. Nay 

further, they who were preſent, and partakers of the 

miracle we are now about to ſpeak of, ſhew to this 

very day the fign or figure of the croſs which was 

then marked or impreſſed upon their garments. For 

at that time, as theſe men, (whether ſuch as were of 

us, or ſtrangers) were ſhewing theſe marks, or attend- 

ing to others who ſhewed them, each preſently obſerved 

the wonder, either on himfelf or his neighbour; hav- 

ing a radiant mark on his-body or on his ee in 

which there is ſomething that, in art and elegance, ex- 

cceded all painting or embroidery.” 

Notwithſtanding theſe teſtimonies, however, this 
fact hath been ftrenuouſly conteſted by others; and 
indeed it muſt be owned that the teſtimonies above 
mentioned are by no means unexceptionable. In the 
laſt particularly, the propenſity to the marvellous is ſo 
exceedingly great, that every one muſt at firſt ſight 
be ſtruck with it. It is true indeed, the moſt mira- 
culous part of it, as it ſeemed to be to Gregory, 
namely, the appearance of croſſes upon the garments 
and bodies of ſome of the people who were {truck, 
may be explained upon a natural principle; ſince we 
are aſſured that lightning will ſometimes produce ef- 
fects of this kind“: but even this is no deciſive proof * See Ligit- 
of the authenticity of the relation; though it cannot . 
by any means diſcredit it, as ſome think. On the 
whole, however, it is not a matter of any conſequence 
whether this event happened with the circumſtances 
abovementioned or not. If Julian did make any at- 
tempt to rebuild the temple, it is certain that h- 
thing obſtructed the attempt, becauſe the temple was 
never actually rebuilt. If he made no ſuch attempt, 
the prophecy of our Saviour ſtill holds good; and it 
ſurely cannot be thought to detract from the merit of 
a prophecy, that no body ever attempted to clude it, 
or prove it to be a falſehood. 

Jeruſalem continued in the hands of the eaſtern 
emperors till the reign of the Caliph Omar, who reduced 
it under his ſubjection. The Saracens continued in 
poſſeſſion of it till the year 1099, when it was taken 
by the cruſaders. They founded a new kingdom, ot 
which Jeruſalem was the capital, which laſted 88 years 
under nine kings. At laſt this kingdom was utterly 
ruined by Saladin; and though the Chriſtians once 
more got poſſeſſion of the city, they were again 
obliged to relinquiſh it. In 1217, the Saracens were 
expelled by the Turks, who bave ever tince continued 
in poſſeſſion of it. | 

The city of Jeruſalem, in its moſt flouriſhing ſtate, 
was divided into four parts, each incloſed with its own 
walls; viz. 1. The old city of Jebus, which ſtood on 
mount Zion, where the prophets dwelt, and where 
David built a magnificent caſtle and palace, which 
became the reſidence both of himſelf and ſucceſſors; 
on which account it was emphatically called, /e city 
of David. 2. The lower city, called alſo the daugh- 
ter of Zion, being built after it; on which ſtood the 
two magnificent palaces which Solomon built for 
himſelf and his queen; that of the Maccabean princes ; 
and the ſtately amphitheatre built by Herod, capable 
of containing 80,000 ſpectators; the ſtrong on 
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Jeruſalem. built by Antiochus, to command and overtop the 


temple, but afterwards razed by Simon the Maccabee, 
who recovered the city from the Syrians ; and laſtly, a 
ſecond citadel, built by Herod, upon a high and craggy 
rock, and called by him Antonia. 3. The new city, 
moſtly inhabited by tradeſmen, artificers, and mer- 
chants ; and, 4. Mount Moriah, on which was built 
the ſo famed temple of Solomon, deſcribed in the 
ſixth and ſeventh chapters of the ſecond book of Kings; 
and, fince then, that rebuilt by the Jews on their re- 
turn from Babylon, and afterwards built almoſt anew 
and greatly adorned and enriched by Herod. 

Some idea of the magnilicence of this temple may 


be had from the following conſiderations. 1. That 


there were no leſs than 163,300 men employed in the 
work. 2. That notwithſtanding that prodigious num- 
ber of hands, it took up ſeven whole years in build- 
ing. 3. That the height of this building was 120 
cubits, or 82 yards, rather more than leſs ; and the 
courts round it about half as high. 4. That the 
front, on the eaſt ſide, was ſuſtained by ramparts of 
{ſquare ſtone, of vaſt bulk, and built vp from the val- 
ley below, which laſt was zoo cubits high, and be- 
ing added to that of the edifice amonnted to 420 
cubits; to which, if we add, 5. The height of the 
principal tower above all the reſt, viz. 60, will bring 
it to 480 cubits, which, reckoning at two feet to a 
cubit will amount to 960 feet; but, according to the 
length of that meaſure, as others reckon it, viz. at two 
feet and an half, it will amount to 1200 feet ; a pro- 
digious height this from the ground, and ſuch as 
might well make Joſephus ſay, that the very deſign of 
it was ſufficient to have turned the brain of any but 
Solomon. 6. Theſe ramparts, which were raiſed in 
this manner, to fill up the prodigious chaſm made by 
the deep valley below, and to make the area of a ſuf- 
ficient breadth and length for the edifice, were 1000 
cubits in length at the bottom, and 800 at the top, 
and the breadth of them 100 more. 7. The huge 
buttreſſes which ſupported the ramparts were of the 
lame height, ſquare at the top, and 50 cubits broad, 
and jutted out 150 cubits at the bottom. 8. The 
itones, of which they were built, were, according to 
Joſephus, 40 cubits long, 12 thick, and 8 bigh, all 
of marble, and ſo exquiſitely joined, that they ſeemed 
one continued piece, or rather poliſhed rock. g. Ac- 
cording to the ſame Jewiſh hiſtorian, there were 1453 
columns of Parian marble, and twice that number of 
pilaſters ; and of ſuch thickneſs, that three men could 
hardly embrace them, and their height and capitals 
proportionable, and of the Corinthian order. But it 
13 likely Joſephus hath given us theſe two laſt articles 
from the temple of Herod, there being nothing like 
them mentioned by the ſacred hiſtorians, but a great 
deal about the prodigious cedars of Lebanon uſed in 
that noble edifice, the excellent workmanſhip of them 
adapted to their ſeveral ends and deſigns, together 
with their gildings and other curious ornaments. The 
only thing more we ſhall venture to add is, what is 
affirmed in Scripture, that all the materials of this 
ſtupendous fabric were finiſhed and adapted to their 
ſeveral ends before they were brought to Jeruſalem, 
that is, the ſtones in their quarries, and the cedars 
in Lebanon; fo that their was no noiſe of ax, ham- 
mer, or any tool, heard in the rearing of 1t, 


At preſent Jeruſalem is called by the Turks Cud. Ja 
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ſembaric, and Coud/heriff; and is reduced to a 
thinly- inhabited town, about three miles in circumfe. 
rence, ſituated on a rocky mountain, ſurrounded on 
all des, except the north, with ſteep aſcents and dee 
valleys; and theſe again environed with other hills, 
at ſome diſtance from them. In the neighbourhood 
of the city there grow ſome corn, vines, olives, &c. 
The flately church erected by the empreſs Helena, 
on mount Cavalry, is ſtill ſtanding. It is called the 
church of the ſepulchre ; and is kept in good repair by 
the generous offerings of a conſtant concourſe of pil- 
grims, who annually reſort to it, as well as by the 
contributions of ſeveral Chriſtian princes. The walls 
of this church are of (tone, and the roof of cedar; the 
eaſt end incloſes Mount Calvary, and the weſt the holy 
ſepulchre : the former is covered with a noble cupola, 
open at top, and ſupported by 16 maſſive columns, 
Over the high altar, at the eaſt end, is another Rate. 
ly dome, he nave of the church conſtitutes the 
chair; and in the infide-ifſes are ſhewn the places 
where the moſt remarkable circumſtances of our $3. 
viour's paſſion was tran facted, together with the tombs 
of Godfrey and Baldwin, the two firſt Chriſtian kings 
of Jeruſalem. In the chapel of the crucifixion, is 
ſhewn the very hole in the rock in which the croſs is 
ſaid to have been fixed. The altar in this chapel hath 
three croſſes on it; and is richly adorned, particularly 
with four lamps of immenſe value that bang before it, 
and are kept conſtantly burning. At the welt end is 
that of the ſepulchre, which is hewn in that form out 
of the ſolid rock, and hath a ſmall! dome ſupported 
by pillars of porphyry. The cloiſter round the ſe- 
pulchre is divided into ſundry chapels, appropriated to 
the ſeveral ſorts of Chriſtians who reſide there; as 
Greeks, Armenians, Maronites, Jacobites, Copts, A- 
byſſines, Georgians, &c. and on the north-welt fide 
of it are the apartments of the Latins, who have the 
care of the church, and are forced to refide 3 
in it; the Turks keeping the keys of it, and not fut- 
fering any of them to go out, but obliging them to 
receive their proviſions in at a wicket. At Eaſter 
there are ſome grand ceremonies performed in the 
church, repreſenting our Lord's paſſion, crucifixion, 
death, and reſurrection, at which a vaſt concourſe 
of pilgrims commonly aſſiſt. For a particular ac- 
count of them, we refer the reader to doQors Shaw 
and Pococke. | 

On Mount Moriah, on the ſouth-eaſt part of the 
city, is an edifice called Salomon's Temple, ſtanding 
on or near the ſame ſpot as the ancient ; but when or 
by whom erected is uncertain. In the midſt of it is a 
Turkiſh moſque, where the Jewiſh lanctum ſanctorum 
is ſuppoſed to have ſtood. The building, which Dr Ho. 
cocke thinks muſt have been formerly a Chriſtian 
church, is held in the utmoſt veneration by the Turks, 

The city is now under the government of a ſanglac, 
who reſides in a houſe ſaid to have been that of Pon- 
tius Pilate, over-againſt the caſtle of Antonia — 
by Herod the Great. Many of the churches 2 2 
in memory of ſome remarkable goſpel- tranſaction, ey 
been ſince converted into moſques ; into ſome of = on 
money will procure admittance, but not into ot a 
Both the friars and other Chriſtians are kept ſo pe 


by the tyranny of the government, that the a - 
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rade of the place conſiſts in providing ſtran- 
— a —— and other accommodations, and ſelling 
them beads, relics, and other trinkete, for which they 
are obliged to pay conſiderable ſums to the ſangiac, as 
well as to his officers; and thoſe are ſeldom ſo well 
contented with their uſual duties, but they frequently 
extort ſome freſh ones, eſpecially from the Franciſcans, 
whoſe convent is the common receptacle for all pil- 
rims, and for which they have conſiderable allowan- 
ces from the pope, and other crowned heads, beſides 
the preſents which ſtrangers generally make them at 
their departure. The moſt remarkable antiquities in 
the neighbourhood of Jeruſalem are, 1. The pools of 
Betheſda and Gihon; the former 120 paces long, 40 
broad, and at leaſt eight deep, but now without wa- 
ter; and the old arches, which it ſtill diſcovers at the 
welt end, are quite dammed up: thewother, which is 
about a quarter of a mile without Bethlehem- gate, is 
a very ſtately relic, 106 paces long, and 60 broad, 
lined with a wall and plaſter, and {till well ſtored with 
water. 2. The tomb of the Virgin Mary, in the val- 
ley of Jchoſhaphat, into which one deſcends by a mag- 
nificent flight of 47 ſteps. On the right hand as one 
goes down, is alſo the ſepulchre of St Ann the mo- 
ther, and on the left that of Joſeph the huſband, of 
that virgin- mother: ſome add likewiſe that of Jeho- 
iakim her father, In all theſe are erected altars for 
prieſts of all ſorts to ſay maſs, and the whole is cut in- 
to the ſolid rock. 3. The tomb of king Jehoſhaphat, 
cut likewiſe into the rock, and divided into ſeveral 
apartments z in one of which is his tomb, which is 
adorned with a ſtately portico and entablature over it. 
4. That commonly called Alſalom's pillar or place, as 
being generally ſuppoſed to be that which he is ſaid 
to have erected in his life-time to perpetuate his me- 
mory, as he had no male-iſſue. The place, however, 
both within and without, hath more the reſemblance 
of a ſepulchre than any thing elſe : though we do not 
read that he was buried there, neither do the people 
here affirm that he was. There is a great heap of 
ones about it, which is continually increaſing ; the 
ſuperſtitious Jews and Turks always throwing | Los 
they paſs, in token of their abhorrence of Abfalom's 
upnatura] rebellion againſt ſo good and holy a parent. 
The flruQure itſelf is about 20 cubits ſquare, and 60 
high, * in a lofty ſquare, adorned below with four 
columns ot the Ionic order, with their capitals, enta- 
dlatures, &c. to each front. From the height of 20 
0 40 cubits, it is ſomewhat leſs, and quite plain, ex- 
cepting a ſmall fillet at the upper end; and from 40 to 
de top it changes into a round, which grows gradual - 
'Y mto a point, the whole cut out of the ſolid rock. 
there 's a room within, conſiderably higher than the 
«rel of the ground without, on the fides of which are 
mches, probably to receive coffins. 5. A little eaſt- 
*ard of this is that called the tomb of Zechariah, the 
on of Barachiah, whom the Jews flew between the 
temple aud the altar, as is commonly ſuppoſed. This 
abric is all cut out of tl ] AS 
a e natura rock, 18 feet high, 
many ſquare; and adorned with Tonic columns 
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a * each front, cut ont likewiſe of the ſame rock, and 
Rua, a cornice, The whole ends in a pointed 
, 2 * a diamond, But the molt curious, grand, 
* ©avorate pieces, in this kind, are the grotts with- 
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but of what kings is not agreed on. They conſiſt of Jen 


a great number of apartments, ſome of them ſpacious, 
all cut out of the ſolid marble rock; and may juſtly 
be pronounced a royal work, and one of the moſt 
noble, ſurpriſing, and magnificent. For a particular 
account of them we muſt refer the reader, for want of 
room, to Pococke's Travels. In the neighbourhood 
of Jeruſalem is a ſpot of ground, about 30 yards long 
and 15 broad, now the — of the Arme- 
nians, which is ſhewn as the Aceldama, or Field of 
Blood, formerly the Potter's Field, and ſince ſtyled 
Campo Sauncto, or the Holy Field, purchaſed with the 
price of Judas's treaſon, for the burial of ſtrangers. It 
is walled round, tb prevent the Turks abuſing the bones 
of Chriſtians ; and one half of it is taken up by a 
building in the nature of a charnel-houſe. Beſides the 
above, a great many other antiquities in the city and 
its environs are ſhewn to ſtrangers ; there being ſcarce 
any place or tranſaction mentioned either in the Old or 
New Teſtament, but they ſhew the very ſpot of ground 
where the one ſtood, and the other was done; not on- 
ly here, but all over Judza. 

JESI, an ancient town of Italy, in the territory of 
the church, and in the marca or march of Ancona, 
with a biſhop's ſee. It is ſeated on a mountain, near 
a river of the ſame name, in E. Long. 12. 20. N. Lat. 
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JESSO, Jxpso, or Yad/o, a large iſland of Aſia 
to the north of Niphon, and ſaid to be governed by a 
prince tributary to the empire of Japan; but is very 
little known to the Europeans, fo that nothing can be 
ſaid with certainty concerning it. 
JESSES, ribbons that hang down from garlands 
or crowns in falconry ; alſo ſhort ſtraps of leather fa- 
ſtened to the hawk's legs, and ſo to the vervels. 
JESUTTS, or the Society of IESsus; a famous reli- 
ou order of the Romiſh church, founded by Ignatius N 
oyola. See IGnaTtius.— The plan which this fanatic Foundation 
formed of its conſtitution and laws was luggeſted, as he of the or- 
gave out, and as his followers {till teach, by the immedi. der. 
ate inſpiration of heaven. But notwithſtanding this high 
1 his deſign met at firſt with violent oppoſition. 
he pope, to whom Loyola had applied for the ſanc- 
tion of his authority to confirm the inſtitution, refer- 
red his petition to a committee of cardicals, They 
repreſented the eſtabliſhment to be unneceliary as well 
as dangerous, and Paul refuſed ro grant his appruba- 
tion of it. At laſt, Loyola removed all his ſcruples 
by an offer which it was impoſſible for any pope to 
reſiſt. He propoſed, that beſides the three vows of 
poverty, of chaility, and of monaſt ic obedicace, which 
are common to all the orders of regulars, the mem- 
bers of his ſociety ſhould take a fourth vow of obe- 
dience to the pope, binding themſelves to go whitker- 
ſoever he ſhould command for the ſervice of religion, 
and without requiring any thing from the holy ſee for. 
their ſupport. At a time when the papal authority 
hed received ſuch a ſhock by the revolt of ſo many na- 
tions from the Romiſh church; at a time when every 1 
part of the popiſh ſyſtem was attacked with ſo much Confirmed 
violence and ſucceſs, the acquifition of a body of ®y the 
men, thus peculiarly devoted to the ſce of Rome, and 2th _ 
whom it might ſet in oppotition to all its enemies, was motives, 
an object of the higheſt conſequence. Paul inſtautly 
perceiving this, confirmed the inſtitution of "me FE 
uits 
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che members of the ſociety, and appointed Loyola to 
be the firſt general of the order. The event hath ful- 
ly juſtified Paul's diſcernment, in expecting ſuch bene- 
ficial conſequences to the ſee of Rome from this inſti- 
tution. In leſs than half a century, the ſociety ob- 
tained eſtabliſhments in every country that adhered to 
the Roman-catholic church : its power and wealth in- 


creaſed amazingly ; the number of its members be- 


came great; their character as well as accompliſh- 


ments were ſtil] greater; and the Jeſuits were cele- 


brated by the friends and dreaded by the enemies of 
the Romiſh faith as the moſt able and enterpriſing or- 
der in the church. 

The conſtitution and laws of the ſociety were per- 
feaed by Layncz and Aquaviva, the two generals 
who ſucceeded Loyola, men far ſuperior to their ma- 
ſter in abilities and in the ſcience of government. 
They framed that ſyſtem of profound and artful] po- 
licy which diflinguiſhes the order. The large infu- 
ſion of fanaticiſm mingled with its regulation ſhould 
be imputed to Loyola its founder. Many circum- 
ances concurred in giving a peculiarity of character 
to the order of Jeſuits, and in forming the members 
of it not ouly to take greater part in the affairs of the 
world than any other body of monks, but to acquire 
ſuperior influence in the conduct of them. 


3 
The object The primary object of almoſt all the monaſtic orders 
of the or. jg to ſeparate men from the world, and from any con- 


der ſingu- 
lar. 


4 
Peculiari— 
ties in its 
Holicy. 


cern in its affairs. In the ſolitude and ſilence of the 
cloiſter, the monk is called to work out his own ſal- 
vation by extraordinary acts of mortification and pie- 
ty. He is dead to the world, and ought not to mingle 
in its tranſactions. He can be of no benefit to man- 
kind but by his example and by his prayers. On the 
contrary, the Jeſuits are taught to conſider themſelves 
as formed for action. They are choſen ſoldiers, bound 
to exert themſelves continually in the ſervice of God, 
and of the pope his vicar on earth. Whatever tends 
to inſtru the ignorant, whatever can be of uſe to re- 
claim or to oppoſe the enemies of the holy ſee, is their 
proper object. That they may have full leiſure for 
this active ſervice, they are totally exempted from 
thoſe functions the performance of which is the chief 
buſineſs of other monks. They appear iu no proceſ- 
ſions; they praQiſe no rigorous auſterities; they do 
not conſume one half of their time in the repetition 
of tedious offices: but they are required to attend to 
all the tranſactions of the world, on account of the 
influence which theſe may have upon religion ; the 
are directed to ſtudy the diſpoſitions of . in bigh 
rank, and to cultivate their friendſhip; and by the 
very conſtitution as well as genius of the order, a ſpi- 
rit of action ard intrigue is infuſed into all its mem- 
bers. 

As the object of the ſociety of Jeſuits differed from 
that of the other monaſtie orders, the diversity was 
no leſs in the form of its government. The other or- 
ders are to be conſidered as voluntary aſſociations, in 
which whatever affects the whole body is regulated by 
the common ſuffrage of all its members. The execu- 
tive power is veſted in the perſons placed at the head 
of each convent or of the whole ſocicty ; the legiſla- 
tive authority reſides in the community. Affairs of 
moment, relating to particular convents, are determi- 
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ned in conventual chapters ; ſuch as reſpect t 
order are conſidered in general congregati 
Loyola, full of the ideas of implicit obedience, u 
he had derived from his military profeſſion, X 
that the government of his order ſhould be p 
narchical. A general, choſen for life by deputi 
from the ſeveral provinces, poſſeſſed power that — 
ſupreme and independent, extending to ey ry 
young ery perſon 
and to every caſe. He, by his ſole authority, nomi 
nated provincials, rectors, and every other officer en. 
ployed in the government of the ſociety, and could 
remove them at pleaſure. Iu him was veſted the ſove 
reign adminiſtration of the revenues and funds of the 
order. Every member belonging to it was at his dil. 
poſal ; and by his uncontrolable mandate he could im. 
pole on them any taſk, or employ them in what ſer. 


hich 
appointed 
urely mo. 


vice ſoever he pleaſed. To his commands they were N 
required to yield not only outward obedience, but to the gad 


reſign up to him the inclinations of their own wills 
and the ſentiments of their own underſtandings. The 
were to liſten to his injunctions as if they had been — 
tered by Chriſt himſelf. Under his direction they 
were to be mere paſſive inſtruments, like clay in the 
hands of the potter, or like dead carcaſes incapable of 
reſiſtance. Such a ſingular form of policy could not 
fail to impreſs its character on all the members of 
the order, and to give a peculiar force to all its ope- 
rations. There is not, in the annals of mankind, any 
example of ſuch a perfect deſpotiſm, exerciſed not over 
monks ſhut up in the cells of a convent, but over men 
diſperſed among all the nations of the earth. 

As the conſtitutions of the order veſt in the general 
ſuch abſolute dominion over all its members, they care- 
fully provide for his being perfe&ly informed with re- 
ſpect to the character and abilities of his ſubjects. 
Every novice who offers himſelf as a candidate for en- 
tering into the order, is obliged to manifeſt his con- 
ſcience to the ſuperior, or a perſon appointed by him ; 
and is required to confeſs not only his fins and defects, 
but to diſcover the inclinations, the paſſions, and the 
bent of his foul. This manifeſtation muſt be renewed 
every {ix months. The ſociety, not ſatisfied with pe- 
netrating in this manner into the innermoſt receſſes of 
the heart, directs each member to obſerve the words 
and aclions of the novices: they are conſtituted ſpies 
upon their conduct, and are bound to diſcloſe every 
thing of importance concerning them to the ſuperior. 
In order that this ſerutiny into their character may be 
as complete as poſlible, a long noviciate muſt expire, 
during which they paſs through the ſeveral gradations 
of ranks in the ſociety ; and they muſt have attained 
the full age of thirty-three years, before they can be 
admitted to take the final vows, by which they become 
profeſſed members. By theſe various methods, the ſupe- 
riors, under whoſe immediate inſpection the novices are 
placed, acquire a thorough kngwledge of their diſpoſ 
tions and talents. In order that the general, who is 
the ſoul that animates and moves the whole ſociety, 
may have under his eye every thing neceſſary to in. 
form or dire& him, the provincials and heads of the 
ſeveral houſes are obliged to tranſmit to him regular 
and frequent reports concerning the members under 
their inſpection. In theſe they deſcend into minute 
details with reſpe& to the character of each perſon, 


his abilities natural or acquired, his temper, his or 
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a 1 irs, and the particular department for 
— hich bs * fitted. Thale reports, when digeſted 
8 and arranged, are entered into regiſters kept of pur- 
ofe, that the general may, at one comprehenſive 
view, ſurvey the ſtate of the ſociety in every corner of 
the earth; obſerve the qualifications and talents of its 
members; and thus chooſe, with perfect information, 
the inflruments which his abſolute power can employ 
in any ſervice for which he thinks meet to deſtine them. 


Proceſs of As it was the profeſſed intention of the order of 
rog 


Ahe power 
nd in- 

ence 0 
he order. 


the ſalvation of men, this engaged them of courſe in 
many active functions. From their firſt inſtitution, 
they conſidered the education of youth as their pecu- 
liar province; they aimed at being ſpiritual guides 
and confeſſors ; they preached frequently in order to 
inſtruct the people; they ſet out as miſſionaries to 
convert unbelieving nations. The novelty of the in- 
ſtitution, as well as the fingularity of its objects, pro- 
cured the order many admirers and patrons. The go- 
vernors of the ſociety had the addreſs to avail them- 
{elves of every circumſtance in its favour, and in a 
ſhort time the number as well as influence of its mem- 
bers increaſed wonderfully. Before the expiration of 
the ſixceenth century, the Jeſuits had obtained the 
chief direction of the education of youth in every ca- 
tholic country in Europe. They had become the con- 
feſſors of almoſt all its monarchs ; a function of no 
ſmall importance in any reign, but, under a weak 
prince, ſuperior even to that of miniſter. They were 
the ſpiritual guides of almoſt every perſon eminent for 
rank or power. They poſſeſſed the . er degree of 
confidence and intereft with the papal court, as the 
moſt zealous and able champions for its authority. 
The advantages which an active and enterpriſing body 
of men might derive from all theſe circumſtances are 
obvious, They formed the minds of men in their 
youth. They retained an aſcendant over them in their 
advanced years. 
the direction of the moſt conſiderable courts in Eu- 
rope. They mingled in all affairs. They took part 
in every intrigue and revolution. The qu by 
means of the extenſive intelligence which he received, 
could regulate the operations of the order with the 
molt perfect diſcernment ; and, by means of his abſo- 
lute power, could carry them on with the utmoſt vi- 
gour and effect. 
Together with the power of the order, its wealth 
continued to increaſe. Various expedients were devi- 
led for eluding the obligation of the vow of poverty. 
The order acquired ample poſſeſſions in every catholic 
country; and by the number as well as magnificence 
of its public buildings, together with the value of its 
property, moveable or real, it vied with the moſt opu- 
ent of the monaſtic fraternities. Beſides the ſources 
of wealth common to all the regular clergy, the Je- 
ſuits poſſeſſed one which was peculiar to themſelves. 
nder pretext of promoting the ſucceſs of their miſ- 
lions, and of facilitating the ſupport of their miſſiona- 
des, they obtained a ſpecial licence from the court of 
Rome to trade with the nations which they laboured 
o convert, In conſequence of this, they engaged in 
an extenſive and lucrative commerce both in the Eaſt 
and Weft Indies. They opened warehouſes in differ- 


ent parts of E . : ; : 
Yew oO which they vended their com 
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eſuits to labour with unwearied zeal in promoting 


They poſſeſſed, at different periods, 
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modities, Not ſatisfied with trade alone, they imi- 
tated the example of other commercial ſocieties, and 
aimed at obtaining ſettlements. They acquired poſ- 
ſeſſion accordingly of a large and fertile province in 
the ſouthern continent of America, and reigned as 
lovereigns over ſome hundred thouſand ſubjects. "pp 
Unhappily for mankind, the vaſt influence which Sor] , 
the order of Jeſuits acquired by all theſe different theſe on 
means, has been often exerted with the moſt pernicious civil ſo- 
effect. Such was the tendency of that diſcipline ob- cicty-! 
ſerved by the ſociety in forming its members, and 
fuch the fundamental maxims in its conſtitution, that 
every Jeſuit was taught to regard the intereſt of the 
order as the capital object to which every conſideration 
was to be ſacrificed. This ſpirit of attachment to 
their order, the moſt ardent perhaps that ever influen- 
ced any body of men, is the charaReriſtic principle of 
the Jeſuits, and ſerves as a key to the genius of their 
policy as well as the peculiarities in their ſentiments 
and conduct. 
As it was for the honour and advantage of the ſo- 
Ciety that its members ſhould poſſeſs an aſcendant over 


perſons in 3 rank or of great power; the deſire of 


acquiring and preſerving ſuch a direction of their con- 
duct with greater facility, has led the Jeſuits to pro- 
pagate a ſyſtem of relaxed and pliant morality, which 
accommodates itſelf to the paſſions of men, which 
juſtifies their vices, which tolerates their imperfec- 
tions, which authoriſes almoſt every action that the 
moſt audacious or crafty politician would wiſh to per- 
petrate. 

As the proſperity of the order was intimately con- 
netted with the preſervation of the papal authority, 
the Jeſuits, influenced by the ſame principle of at- 
tachment to the intereſts of their ſociety, have been 
the moſt zealous patrons of thoſe doctrines which 
tend to exalt eccleſiaſtical power on the ruins of civil 
| Wy e They have attributed to the court of 

ome a juriſdiction as extenfive and abſolute as was 
claimed by the moſt preſumptuous pontiffs in the dark 
ages. They have contended for the entire independ- 
ence of eccleſiaſtics on the civil magiſtrates. They 
have publiſhed ſuch tenets concerning the duty of op- 
poling princes who were enemies of the catholic faith 
as countenanced the moſt atrocious crimes, and tended 
to diſſolve all the ties which connect ſubjects with their 
rulers. 

As the order derived both reputation and authority 
from the zeal with which it ſtood forth in defence of 
the Romiſh church againſt the attacks of the reform- 
ers, its members, proud of this diſtinction, have con- 
ſidered it as their peculiar function to combat the opi- 
nions and to check the progreſs of the Proteſtants. 
They have made uſe of every art, and have employed 
every weapon againſt them. They have ſet themſelves 
in oppoſition to every gentle or tolerating meaſure in 
their favour. They have inceſſantly ſtirred up againſt 
them all the rage of eccleſiaſtical and civil perſecution. 

Monks of other denominations have indeed ventured 
to teach the ſame pernicious doctrines, and have held 
opinions equally inconſiſtent with the order and hap- 
pinels of civil ſociety. But they, from reaſons which 
are obvious, have either delivered ſuch opinions with 
greater reſerve, or have propagated them with leſs 
ſucceſs. Whoever recollects the events which have 
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Jeſuits. happened in Europe during two centuries, will find 
that the Jeſuits may juſtly be confidered as reſponſible 
for moſt of the pernicious effects ariſing from that 
corrupt and dangerous caſuiſtry, from thoſe extrava- 
gant tenets concerning eccleſiaſtical power, and from 
that intolerant ſpirit, which have been the diſgrace of 
the church of Rome throughout that period, and which 
Some ad- have brought ſo many calamities upon civil ſociety. 
vantagesre= But, amidſt many bad conſequences flowing from 
ſultin the inſtitution of this order, mankind, it muſt be ac- 
— oo knowledged, have derived from it ſome conſiderable 
of this advantages. As the Jeſuits made the education of 
order, youth one of their capital objects, and as their firſt 
attempts to eſtabliſh colleges for the reception of ſtu- 
dents were violently oppoſed by the univerſities in dif- 
ferent countries, it became neceſſary for them, as the 
moſt effectual method of acquiring the public favour, 
to ſurpaſs their rivals in ſcience and induſtry, This 
prompted them to cultivate the ſtudy of ancient lite- 
rature with extraordinary ardour. 'This put them up- 
on various methods for facilitating the inſtruction of 
youth ; and, by the improvements which they made 
in it, they have contributed ſo much towards the pro- 
greſs of polite learning, that on this account they have 
merited well of ſociety. Nor has the order of Jeſuits 
been ſucceſsful only in teaching the elements of lite- 
rature ; it has produced likewiſe eminent maſters in 
many branches of ſcience, and can alone boaſt of a 
greater number of ingenious authors than all the other 
religious fraternities taken together. 

But it is in the new world that the Jeſuits have ex- 
hibited the moſt wonderful diſplay of their abilities, 
and have contributed moſt effectually to the benefit of 
the human ſpecies. The conquerors of that unfortu- 
nate quarter of the globe had nothing in view but to 

10 plunder, to enſlave, and to exterminate its inhabitants. 
4 — The Jeſuits alone have made humanity the object of 
8") their ſettling there. About the beginning of the laſt 
century, they obtained admiſſion into the fertile pro- 
vince of Paraguay, which ftretches acroſs the ſouth- 
ern continent of America, from the bottom of the 


mountains of Potoſi to the confines of the Spanith - 


and Portugueſe ſettlements on the banks of the river 
de la Plata. They found the inhabitants in a ftate 
little different from that which takes place among men 
when they firſt begin to unite together ; ſtrangers to 
the arts, ſubſiſting precariouſly by hunting or fiſhing, 
and hardly acquainted with the firſt principles of ſub- 
ordination and government. The Jeſuits ſet them- 
ſelves to inſtruct and to civilize theſe ſavages. They 
taught them to cultivate the ground, to rear tame ani- 
mals, and to build houſes. They brought them to 
live together in villages. They trained them to arts 
and manufaQtures. They made them taſte the ſweets 
of ſociety, and accuſtomed them to the bleſſings of ſe- 
curity and order. Theſe people became the ſubjects 
of their benefactors, who have governed them with a 
tender attention, reſembling that with which a father 
direQs his children. Reſpected and beloved almoſt to 
adoration, a few Jeſuits preſided over ſome hundred 
thouſand Indians. They maintained a perfect equa- 
lity among all the members of the community. Each 
of them was obliged to labour, not for himſelf alone, 
but for the public, The produce of their fields, to- 
gether with the fruits of their induſtry of every ſpe- 
Lies, were depoſited in common ſtorehouſes, from which 
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nocent and happy people. 
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each individual received every thing neceſſary for the 
ſupply of his wants, By this inficution, almoſt all 
the paſſions which difturb the peace of ſociety, and 
render the members of it unhappy, were extinguiſhed 
A few magiſtrates, choſen by the Indians themſelves, 
watched over the public tranquillity, and ſecured obe. 
dience to the Jaws. The ſanguinary puniſhments fre. 
quent under other governments were unknown, An 
admonition from a Jeſuit, a flight mark of infam 

or, on ſome ſingular occaſion, a Por laſhes with a whip, 
were ſufficient to maintain good order among theſe in- 


Jeſuits, 
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But, even in this meritorious effort of the Jeſuits 
for the good of mankind, the genius and ſpirit of 
their order have mingled and are diſcernible, The 
plainly aimed at eſtabliſhing in Paraguay an inde. 
pendent empire, ſubje& to the ſociety alone, and 
which, by the ſuperior excellence of its conſtitution 
and police, could ſcarcely have failed to extend its do- 
minion over all the ſouthern continent of America. 
With this view, in order to prevent the Spaniards or 
Portugueſe in the adjacent ſettlements from acquiring 
any dangerous influence over the people within the li- 
mits of the province ſubje& to the ſociety, the Jeſuits 
endeavoured to inſpire the Indians with hatred and 
contempt of theſe nations. They cut off all inter- 
courſe between their ſubjects and the Spaniſh or Por- 
tugueſe ſettlements. They prohibited any private tra- 
der of either nation from entering their territories, 
When they were obliged to admit any perſon in a 
public character from the neighbouring governments, 
they did not permit him ta have any converſation with 
their ſubjects; and no Indian was allowed even to en- 
ter the houſe where theſe {trangers reſided, unleſs in 
the preſence of a Jeſuit. In order to render any com- 
munication between them as difficult as poſlible, they 
induftriouſly avoided giving the Indians any know- 
ledge of the Spaniſh or of any other European lan- 
guage 3 but encouraged the different tribes which 
they had civilized to acquire a certain diale& of the 
Indian tongue, and Jaboured to make that the univer- 
ſal language throughout their dominions. As all 
theſe precautions, without military force, would have 
been inſufficient to have rendered their empire ſecure 
and permanent, they inſtructed their ſubjects in the 
European arts of war. They formed them into bodies 
of cavalry and infantry, completely armed and regu- 
larly diſciplined. They provided a great train of ar. 
tillery, as well as magazines ſtored with all the im- 
plenients of war. Thus they eſtabliſhed an army ſo 
numerous and well-appointed, as to be formidable 1n 
a country where a few ſickly and ill- diſciplined batta- 
lions compoſed all the military force kept on foot by | 
the Spaniards or Portugueſe. 4 i 

Such were the laws, the policy, and the genius 0 eien 
this formidable order; of which, however, à perfecl in 1, 
knowledge has only been attainable of late. Europe 
had obſerved, for two centuries, the ambition 3" 
power of the order. But while it felt many fatal ef- 
fects of theſe, it could not fully diſcern the cauſes to 
which they were to be imputed. It was r 
with many of the ſingular regulations in the 3 
conſtitution or government of the Jeſuits, which wy 
ed the enterpriſing ſpirit of 8 that n 
ed its members, and elevated the body itſelf to Th 
height of power. It was a fundamental maxim the 
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eſuits, from their firſt inſtitution, not to publiſh 
* rs of their order. Theſe they kept concealed 
as an impenetrable myſtery. They never communt- 
cated them to ſtrangers, nor even to the greater part 
of their own members. They refuſed to produce them 
when required by courts of juſtice ; and, by a ſtrange 
ſoleciſm in policy, the civil power in different countries 
authoriſed or connived at the eſtabliſhment of an order 
of men, whoſe conſtitution and laws were concealed 
with a ſolicitude which alone was a good reaſon for 
having excluded them. During the proſecutions late- 
ly carried on againſt them in Portugal and France, 
the Teſuits have been ſo inconſiderate as to produce 
the myſterious volumes of their inſtitute, By the aid 
of theſe authentic records, the principles of their go- 
vernment may be delineated, and the ſources of their 
power inveſtigated with a degree of certainty and 
preciſion which, previous to that event, it was impoſ- 
üble to attain. : 
The pernicious effects, however, of the ſpirit and 
conſtitution of this order, rendered it early obnoxious 
to ſome of the principal powers in Europe, and gra- 
dually brought on its downfal. The emperor Charles V. 
ſaw it expedient to check its progreſs in his domi- 
nions; it was expelled England, by proclamation 
2 James I. in 1604 ; Venice, in 1606 ; Portugal, in 
1759; France, in 1764; Spain and Sicily, in 1767 ; 
and totally ſuppreſſed and aboliſhed by the late Pope 
Clement XIV. in 1773. 
JESUS the Son of Sirach, a native of Jeruſalem, 
compoſed, about 200 B. C. the book of Eccleſiaſticus, 
called by the Greeks Tara, © repleniſhed with vir- 
tue;” who alſo quote it under the title of the Wiſdom 
of Solomon the Son of Sirach. His grandſon, who was 
allo of the ſame name, and a native of Jeruſalem, 
tranſlated it from the Hebrew into Greek about 
121 B. C. We have this Greek verſion, but the 
Hebrew text is loſt. ; 
Jesus Cugisr, the Son of God, and Saviour of 
mankind, deſcended from heaven, and took upon him 
the human nature in Judza, towards the concluſion of 
the reign of Herod the Great, king of that country. 
The 7 of his birth was Bethlehem, a flouriſhing 
city of Judah; but the year in which he was born is 
not preciſely aſcertained. The moſt general opinion is, 


Jeſus. 
— 


and about 18 months before the death of Herod. Four 


his birth, lineage, family, and parents; but ſay very 
little concerning his infancy and earlier youth. Herod 
being informed that the Meſſiah, or king of the Jews, 
ſo much ſpoken of by the prophets, was now born, 
being afraid that his kingdom ſhould now be taken 
away, contrived how to deſtroy his ſuppoſed rival : 
but Chriſt, bein carried, . while very young, into 
Egypt, eſcaped the cruelty of the tyrant; who, bein 
termined to make ſure work, made a general FE 
ſacre of the infants about Bethlehem, from the 

two years and under. | 

: After the death of Herod, our Saviour was brought 
ack to Judæa; but we are totally ignorant of what 
= employment was during the interval between his 
; urn thither, and the time of his entering upon 
ie miniſtry, We know only, that when he was but 


age of 
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that it happened about the year of Rome 748 or 749, - 


inſpired writers have tranſmitted to us an account of 
the life of Jeſus Chriſt. They mention particularly 
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12 ous of age, he diſputed in the temple with the 
moſt learned of the Jewiſh doors; whom he ſurpriſed 
with his knowledge, and the anſwers he gave to their 
queſtions. After this, as the ſcripture tells us, he 
continued with his parents, and was ſubje& to them, 
till he entered upon his miniſtry, It is ſaid, indeed, 
though upon no ſure foundation, that during this pe- 
riod he followed the trade of his father, who was a 
carpenter. In the zoth year of his age, he began his 
public miniſtry; to which the attention of the people 
was drawn by the preaching of John, a prophet mira- 
culouſly inſpired of God to proclaim the exiſtence of 
the Saviour, as now deſcended upon earth, and viſible 
to the eyes of all; and by this prophet Chriſt himſelf 
was baptized in the waters of Jordan, that he might 
not, in any point, negle& to anſwer the demands of 
the Jewiſh law. 

It is not neceſſary here to enter into a particular 
detail of the life and actions of Jeſus Chriſt, Every 
one knows, that his life was one continued ſcene of 
the moſt perfect ſanity, and the pureſt and moſt 
active virtue; not only without ſpot, but alſo beyond 
the reach of ſuſpicion. And it is alſo well known, 
that by miracles of the moſt ſtupendous kind, and not 
more ſtupendous than ſalutary and beneficent, he diſ- 
played to the univerſe the truth of that religion which 
he brought with him from above, and demonſtrated 
the reality of his divine. commiſſion in the moſt illuſ- 
trious manner. For the propagation of his religion 
through the country of Judza, our Saviour choſe 12 
apoſtles; whom, however, he ſent out only once, and 
after their return kept them conſtantly about his per- 
ſon. But, beſides theſe, he choſe other 70, whom he 
diſperſed throughout the country. 

There have — many conjectures concerning the 
reaſon why the number of apoſtles was fixed at 12, 
and that of the other teachers at 70. The firſt, how- 
ever, was, according to our Saviour's own words ( Matt. 
xix. 28.), an alluſion to the 12 tribes of Iſrael, there- 
by intimating that he was the king of theſe 12 tribes; 
and as the number of his other meſſengers anſwers 
evidently to that of the ſenators who compoſed the 
Sanhedrim, there is a high degree of probability in 
the conjecture of thoſe who think that Chriſt by this 
number deſigned to admoniſh the Jews, that the au- 
thority of their Sanhedrim was now at an end, and 
that all power with reſpect to religious matters was 
velted in him alone. His miniſtry, however, was con- 
fined to the Jews; nor, while he remained upon earth, 
did he permit his apoſtles or diſciples to extend their 
labours beyond this favoured nation. At the {ame 
time, if we conſider the illuſtrious acts of mercy and 
benevolence that were performed by Chriſt, it will be 


Jeſus. 
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natural to conclude, that his fame mult ſoon have 


ſpread abroad in other countries. Indced this ſeems 
probable from a paſſage in ſcripture, where we are 
told that ſome Greeks applied to the apoſtle Philip in 
order to ſee Jeſus. We learn allo from authors of no 
ſmall note, that Abgarus+ king of Edeſſa, being ſeized 
with a ſevere and dangerous illaeſs, wrote to our Lord, 
imploring his aſſiſtance; and that Jeſus not only ſent 
him a gracious anſwer, but alſo accompanied it with 
his picture, as a mark of his eſteem for that pious 
prince. Theſe letters are ſtill extant; but by the ju- 
dicious part of mankind are univerſally looked upon 
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as ſpurious; and indeed the late Mr Jones, in his 
treatiſe entitled A new and full method of 2 the 
canonical authority of the New Teſtament, hath offered 
reaſons which ſeem almoſt unanſwerable againſt the 
authenticity of the whole tranſaction. 

The preaching of our Saviour, and the numberleſs 
miracles he performed, made ſuch an impreſſion on 
the body of the Jewiſh nation, that the chief prieſts 
and leading men, jealous of his authority, and pro- 
voked at his reproaching them with their wicked lives, 
formed a conſpiracy againſt him. For a conſiderable 
time their deſigns proved abortive; but at laſt, Jeſus, 
knowing that he bad fulfilled every purpoſe for which 
he came into the world, ſuffered himſelf to be taken 
through the treachery of one of his diſciples, named 
= Tſcarict, and was brought before the Sanhe- 

rim. In this aſſembly he was accuſed of blaſphemy ; 
and being afterwards brought before Pilate the Ro- 
man governor, where he was accuſed of ſedition, Pi- 
Jate was no ſooner ſat down to judge in this cauſe, 
than he received a meſſage from his wife, defiring him 
to have nothing to do with the affair, having that very 
day had a frightful dream on account of our Saviour, 
whom ſhe called that juſt man. The governor, inti- 
midated by this meſſage, and ſtill path the majeſty 
of our Saviour himſelf, and the evident falſchood of 
the accuſations brought againſt him, was determined 
if poſſible to ſave him. But the clamours of an en- 
ed populace, who at laſt threatened to accuſe Pi- 
late himſelf as a traitor to the Roman emperor, got 
the better of his love of juſtice, which indeed on other 
occaſions was not very fervent. 

Our Saviour was now condemned by his judge, 
though contrary to the plaineſt dictates of reaſon and 
Juſtice ; was executed on a croſs between two thieves, 
and very ſoon expired. Having continued three days 
in a ſtate of death, he roſe from the dead, and made 
himſelf viſible to his diſciples as formerly. He con- 
verſed with them 40 days after his reſurrection, and 
employed himſelf during that time in inſtructing them 
more fully concerning the nature of his kingdom; 
and having manifeſted the certainty of his 4" i 
tion to as many witneſſes as he 'thought proper, he 
was, in the preſence of many of his diſciples, taken 
up into heaven, there to remain till the end of the 
world. See CHRISTIANITY. 


JET, in natural hiſtory, a kind of foffile ſubſtance, - 


the characters of which are theſe.—It is a ſolid, dry, 
opaque, inflammable body, found in large detached 
maſſes of a fine and regular ſtructure, having a grain 
like that of wood, ſplitting more eaſily in an AY 
zontal than in any other direction; very light, and 


moderately hard; not fuſible, but readily inflammable, 


and burning a long time with a fine greeniſh white 
flame. > 

Jet is a ſubſtance concerning which many erroneous 
opinions have been entertained, and which hath been 
very little underſtood, even in Britain, where the fineſt 
in the world is produced; having been uſually con- 
founded with a thing greatly inferior to it in value, 
the common cannel-coal; ſo that many believe there 
is no other jet than that ſubſtance: they are, however, 
eaſily diſtinguiſhed from each other by the following 
characters. Jet is always found in detached maſſes 
jodged in other ſtrata; but cannel-coal conſtitutes 


whole ſtrata of itſelf. Jet has the grain of w 
ſplits horizontally with muth greater ela chr ns 
other direction; cannel-coal has no particular direc. Jew. 
tion, and ſplits any way with equal eaſe. Jet is bujt— 
moderately hard; cannel-coal not leſs ſo than man 
ſtones : jet, when ſet on fire, flames a long time; can. 
nel-coal but a little while, Jet is found in Italy 

, , ' 
Germany, and the Eaſt- Indies; but nowhere in ſuch 
plenty as in England. It is very common in York. 
ſhire and the other northern counties, and is found in 
many of the clay-pits about London, By the an. 
cients it was uſed in medicine, and celebrated as an 
emollient and diſcutient; but the modern practice takes 
no notice of it. 

JeT-& Eau, a French term, frequently alſo uſed 
with us, for a fountain that caſts up water to a con- 
ſiderable height in the air. See HyprosTaricg, 
no 22.; and IcgLanp, n* 7, 8. 

IJETTV-usAb, a name uſually given, in the royal 
dock-yards, to that part of a wharf which projects 
beyond the reſt; but more particularly the front of a 
wharf, whoſe ſide forms one of the cheeks of a dry or 
wet dock. 

JEWEL, any precious ſtone, or ornament beſct 
with them. See Diamony, Rox, &c. 

JeweL (John), a learned Engliſh writer and biſhop, 
was born in 1522, and educated at Oxford. In 1540 
he proceeded A. B. became a noted tutor, and was 
ſoon after choſen rhetoric leſturer in his college. In 
February 1544, he commenced A.M. He had early 
imbibed Proteftant principles, and inculcated the ſame 
to his pupils ; but this was carried on privately till 
the acceſſion of king Edward VI. in 1546, when he 
made a public declaration of his faith, and entered 
into a cloſe friendſhip with Peter Martyr, -who was 
made 1 of divinity at Oxford. In 1550, he 
took the degree of B. D. and frequently preached be- 
fore the univerſity with great applauſe. At the ſame 
time he preached and catechiſed every other Sunday 
at Sunningwell in Berkſhire, of which church he was 
rector. Upon the acceſſion of queen Mary to the 
crown in 1553, he was one of the firſt who felt the 
rage of the ſtorm then raiſed againſt the reformation; 
for before any law was made, or order given by the 
queen, he was expelled Corpus Chriſti college by the 
fellows, by their own private authority; but he con- 
tinued in Oxford, till he was called upon to ſubſcribe 
to ſome of the Popiſh doctrines under the ſevereſt pe. 
nalties, which he ſubmitted to. However, this did 
not procure his ſafety; for he was obliged to fly, and, 
after encountering many difficulties, arrived at Franck- 
fort, in the 2d year of queen Mary's reign, where he 
made a public recantation of his ſubſcription to the 
Popiſh doctrines. Thence he went to Straſburg, and 
afterwards to Zurich, where he attended Peter Mar- 
tyr, in whoſe houſe he reſided, He returned to Eng- 
land in 1558, after queen Mary's death; and, in 1559, 
was conſecrated biſhop of Saliſbury, This promotion 
was given him as a reward for his great merit and 
learning ; and another atteſtation of theſe was given 
him by the univerſity of Oxford, who, in 1565» 9417 
ferred on him in his abſence the degree of D. D. * 
this character he attended the queen to Oxford ng 
following year, and preſided at the divinity-difpoir 
tions held before her majeſty on that occaſion. ae 


— 
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atly diſtinguiſhed himſelf by a ſermon 
Low yn; Kr. preſently after he was 


biſhop, wherein he gave a public challenge to 
Ache Roman. catholic in the world, to produce but 


one clear and evident teſtimony out of any father or 


famous writer, who flouriſhed within 600 years after 
Chriſt, for any one of the articles which the Roma- 
niſts maintain againſt the church of England ; and, 
two years afterwards, he publiſhed his famous apology 
for this church. In the mean time, he * a parti- 
cular attention to his dioceſe ; where he began in his 
6r{t viſitation, and perfeQed in his laſt, ſuch a refor- 
mation, not only in his cathedral and parochial 
churches, but in all the churches of his juriſdiction, as 
procured him aud the whole order of biſhops due re- 
verence and eſteem. For he was a careful overlooker 
and ſtrict obſerver, not only of all the flocks, but alſo of 
the paſtors, in his dioceſe : and he watched ſo narrowly 
upon the proceedings of his chancellor and archdea- 
cons, and of his ſtewards and receivers, that they had 
no opportunities of being guilty of oppreſſion, injuſ- 
tice, or extortion, nor of being a burthen to the peo- 
ple, or a ſcandal to himſelf. To prevent theſe and 
the like abuſes, for which the ecclefiaſtical courts are 
often too juſtly cenſured, he ſat often in his conſiſtory- 
court, and ſaw that all things were carried rightly there: 
he alſo ſat often as aſſiſtant on the bench of civil juſ- 
tice, being himſelf a juſtice of the peace. Amidlt theſe 
employments, however, the care of his health was too 
much neglected; to which, indeed, his general courſe 
of life was totally unfavourable. He roſe at four 
o'clock in the morning; and, after prayers with his 
family at five, and in the cathedral about fix, he was 
ſo fixed to his ſtudies all the moraing, that he could 
not without great violence be drawn from them. After 
dinner, his doors and ears were open to all fuitors ; 
and it was obſerved of him as of Titus, that he never 
ſent any ſad from him. Suitors being thus diſmiſſed, 
he heard, with great inſpartiality and patience, ſuch 
cauſes debated before him, as either devolved to him 
as a judge, or were referred to him as an arbitrator ; 
and if he could ſpare any time from theſe, he reckoned 
it as clear gain to his ſtudy. - About nine at night he 
called all his ſervants to an account how they had ſpent 
the day, and then went to prayers with them. From 
the chapel he withdrew again to his ſtudy till near 
midnight, and from thence to his bed; in which 
when he was laid, the gentleman of his. bed-chamber 
read to him till he fell aſleep. This watchful and la- 
borious life, without any recreation at all, except what 
his neceſſary refreſhment at meals and a very few hours 


| of reſt afforded him, waſted his life too faſt. He died 


at Monkton-Parley, in 1571, in the 5oth year of his 


age. He wrote, 1. A view of a ſeditious bull ſent 


into England by pope Pius V. in 1569. 2. A trea- 
tiſe on the Holy Scriptures. 3. An expoſition of St 
Paul's two epiſtles to the Theſſalonians. 4. A trea- 
tiſe on the ſacrament. 5. An apology for the na- 
tional church. 6. Several ſermons, controverſial trea- 
tiſes, and other works. | 

© This excellent prelate (ſays the rev. Mr Granger) 
Vas one of the greateſt champions of the reformed 
7 1810n, as he was to the church of England what 

ellarwine was to that of Rome. His admirable 

pology was tranſlated from the Latin by Anne, the 
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ſecond of the four learned daughters of Sir Anthony Jewel. 


Jews. 
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Coke, and mother of Sir Francis Bacon. It was pub- 
liſhed, as it came from her pen, in 1564, with the 
approbation of the queen and the prelates. The ſame 
Apology was printed in. Greek at Conſtantinople, 
under the direction of St Cyril the patriarch, His 
Defence of his Apology, againſt Harding and other 
Popiſh divines, was in ſuch eſteem, that queen Eliza- 
beth, king James I. king Charles I. and four ſuc- 
ceſſive archbiſhops, ordered it to be kept chained in all 
pariſh-churches for public uſe. 

JeweL-Blocks, in the ſea-language, a name given 
to two ſmall blocks which are ſolpended at the extre- 
mity of the main and fore-top-ſail yards, by means of 
an eye-bolt driven from without into the middle of 
the yard-arm, parallel to its axis. The uſe of theſe 
blocks is, to retain the upper-part of the top-maſt 
ftudding-ſails beyond the ſkirts of the top-ſails, ſo 
that each of thoſe ſails may have its full force of ac- 


tion, which would be diminiſhed by the encroachment 


of the other over its ſurface. The haliards, by which 
thoſe ſtudding-ſails are hoiſted, are accordingly paſſed 
through the jewel-blocks ; whence, communicatin 

with a block on the top-maſt head, they lead down- 


- wards to the top or decks, where they may be conve- 


niently hoiſted, See Sair. 

JEWS, a name derived from the patriarch Judah, 
and given to the deſcendants of en e by bis eldeſt 
ſon 8 for a long time poſſeſſed the land of 
Paleſtine in Aſia, and are now diſperſed through all 
nations in the world. | 

The hiſtory of this people, as it is the moſt fingular, 
ſo is it alſo the moſt ancient in the world; and the 
2 part being before the beginning of profane 

iſtory, depends entirely on the authenticity of the 
Old Teſtament, where it is only to be found. To 
repeat here what is ſaid in the ſacred writings would 
both be ſuperfluous and tedious, as thoſe writings are 
in every perſons hands, and may be conſulted at plea- 
ſure. It ſeems moſt proper therefore to commence 
the hiſtory of the Jews from their return to Jeruſalem 
from Babylon, and the rebuilding of their city and 
temple under Ezra and Nehemiah, when the ſcripture 
leaves off any farther accounts, and profane hiſtorians 
begin to take notice of them. 


I 


Cyrus the Great, king of Perſia, having conquered Cyrus pub- 
Babylon and almoſt all the weſtern parts of Aſia, per- liſhes a de- 
ceiving the deſolate and ruinous condition in which stet for rc- 


the province of Paleſtine lay, formed a deſign of re- 
ſtoring the Jews to their native country, and permit- 
ting them to rebuild Jeruſalem and re-eſtabliſhtheir wor- 
ſhip. For this purpoſe he iſſued out a decree in the 
firſt year of his reign, about 536 B. C. by which they 
were allowed not only to return and rebuild their city, 
but to carry along with them all the ſacred veſſels 
which Nebuchadnezzar had carried off, and engaged 
to defray the expence of building the temple himſelf. 
This offer was gladly. embraced by the more zealous 
Jews of the 1 of Judah, Benjamin, and Levi; 
but many more, being no doubt leſs ſanguine about 
their religion, choſe to ſtay where they were. 

In 534 B. C. the foundations of the temple were 
laid, and matters ſeemed to go on proſperouſly, when 
the undertaking was ſuddenly obſtruted by the Sa- 
maritans. Theſe came at firſt expreſſing an _ 

eſire 


duilding 
Jeruſalem, 
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Jews, deſire to aſſiſt in the work, as they worſhipped the 

——"ſame God with the Jews; but the latter refuſed their 

aſſiſtance, as they knew they were not true Iſraelites, 

but the deſcendants of thoſe heathens who had been 

tranſplanted into the country of the ten tribes after 

their captivity by Shalmanezer. This refuſal proved 

the ſource of all that bitter enmity which afterwards 

took place between the Jews and Samaritans ; and 

the immediate conſequence was, that the latter made 

all the oppoſition in their power to the going on of 

. the work. At laſt, however, all obſtacles were ſur- 

The temple Mounted, and the temple finiſhed as related in the 

&c. finiſhed books of Ezra and Nehemiah. The laſt of theſe 

chiefs died about 409 B. C. after having reſtored the 

Jewiſh worſhip to its original purity, and reformed a 

number of abuſes which took place immediately on its 
commencement. 

But though the Jews were now reſtored to the free 

_ exerciſe of religion, they were neither a free nor a 

powerful es: as they had formerly been. They 

3 were few in number, and their country only a pro- 

Admini= vince of Syria, ſubject to the kings of Perſia, The 

tration of Syrian governors conferred the adminiſtration of af- 


_ 8 fairs upon the high-prieſts; and their accepting this 


che ligh- office, and thus deviating from the law of Moſes, muſt 


prieſts. be conſidered as one of the chief cauſes of the miſ- 
fortunes which immediately befel the people, becauſe 
it made room for a ſet of men who aſpired at this 
high office merely through ambition or avarice, with- 
out either zeal for religion, or love for their country. 
It beſides made the high-prieſthood capable of being 
diſpoſed of at the pleaſure of the governors, whereas 
the Moſaic inſtitution had fixed it unalienably in the 
family of Aaron. Of the bad effects of this practice 
a fatal inſtance happened in 373 B. C. Bagoſes, go- 
vernor of Syria, having contracted an intimate friend- 
ſhip with Jeſhua the — of Johanan the high- 
prieſt, promiſed to raiſe him to the pontifical office 
a few years after his brother had been inveſted with 
it. Jeſhua came immediately to Jeruſalem, and ac- 
quainted his brother with it. Their interview hap- 
pened in the inner court of the temple; and a ſcuffle 
enſuing, Jeſhua was killed by his brother, and the 
temple thus polluted in the moſt ſcandalous manner. 
The conſequence to the Jews was, that a heavy fine 
was laid on the temple, which was not taken off till 
ſeven years after. 

The firſt public calamity which befel the Jews na- 
tion after their reſtoration from Babylon, happened 
in the year 351 B. C.; for having ſome how or other 
diſobliged Darius Ochus king of Perſia, he beſieged 
and took Jericho, and carried off all the inhabitants 
captives. From this time they continued faithful to 
the Perſians, inſomuch that they had almoſt drawn 
upon themſelves the diſpleaſure of Alexander the Great. 
That monarch having reſolved upon the ſiege of Tyre, 
and being informed that the city was wholly ſupplied 
with proviſions from Judea, Samaria, and Galilee, ſent 
to JadJua, then high-prieſt, to demand of him that 
ſupply which he had been accuſtomed to pay to the 
Perſians. The Jewiſh pontiff excuſed himſelf on ac- 
count of his oath of fidelity to Darius; which ſo pro- 
voked Alexander, that he had no ſooner completed 
the reduction of Tyre than he marched againſt Jeru- 
falem. The inhabitants then, being with good rea- 
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ſon thrown into the utmoſt conſternation, had ro | 
courſe to prayers; and Jaddua is ſaid, by a divine re. — 
velation to have been commanded to go and meet 
Alexander. He obeyed accordiogly, and ſet out on Intervie 
his journey, dreſſed in his pontitical robes, at the o be big. 
head of all his prieſts in their proper habits, and at. Prieſt with 
tended by the reſt of the people dreſſed in white gar. rage: 
ments. Alexander is ſaid to have been ſeized with 1 
ſuch awful reſpect on ſeeing this venerable proceſſion 
that he embraced the high- prieſt, and paid a kind of 
religious adoration to the name of God engraven on 
the front of his mitre. His followers being ſurpriſed 

at this unexpected behaviour, the Macedonian mo. 
narch informed them, that he paid that reſpe& not to 
the prieſt, but to his God, as an acknowledgment 
for a viſion which he had been favoured with at 
Dia; where he had been promiſed the conqueſt of 
Perſia, and encouraged in his expedition by a perſon 
of much the ſame aſpect and dreſſed in the ſame ha- 
bit with the pontiff before him. He afterwards ac. 
companied Jaddua into Jeruſalem, where he offered 
ſacrifices in the temple. The high - prieſt ſhewed him 
alſo the prophecies of Daniel, wherein the deſtruction 

of the Perſian empire by himſelf is plainly ſet forth; 

in conſequence of which the king went away highly 
ſatisfied, and at his departure aſked the high - prieſt 
if there was nothing in which he could gratify him- 
ſelf or his people. Faddua then told him, that, ac- 
cording to the Moſaic law, they neither ſowed nor 
ploughed on the ſeventh year; therefore would eſteem 

it an high favour if the king would be pleaſed to re- 
mit their tribute in that year. To this requeſt the 
king readily yielded ; and having eonfirmed them in 
the enjoyment of all their privileges, particularly that 

of living under their own laws, he departed. 

Whether this ſtory deſerves credit or not (for the 
whole tranſaction is not without reaſon called in que- 
ſtion by ſome), it is certain that the Jews were much 
favoured by Alexander; but with him their good 5, 
fortune ſeemed alſo to expire. The country of Judea fr 
being ſituated between Syria and Egypt, became ſub- gen u 
ject to all the revolutions and wars which the ambi- Aua 
tious ſucceſſors of Alexander waged againſt each other, * 
At firſt it was given, together with Syria and Phe- 
nicia, to Leomedon the Mitylenian one of Alexander's 
generals; but he being ſoon after ſtripped of the other 
two by Ptolemy, Judea was next ſummoned to yield 
to the conqueror. The Jews ſcrupled to break their 
oath of fidelity to Leomedon; and were of conlſe- 
quence invaded by Ptolemy at the head of a power- 
ful army. The open country was eafily reduced; but 
the city being ſtrongly fortified both by art and na- 
ture, threatened a ſtrong reſiſtance, A ſuperſtitious 
fear of breaking the ſabbath, however, prevented the 
befieged from making any defence on that day ; of 
which Ptolemy being informed, he cauſed an aſſault 
to be made on the ſabbath, and eaſily carried the 
place. At firſt he treated them with great ſeverity, 
and carried 100,000 men of them into captivity but 
reflecting ſoon after on their known fidelity to their 
conquerors, he reſtored them to all the privilege 
they had enjoyed under the Macedonians. Of the 
captives he put ſome into garriſons, and others be 
ſettled in the countries of Libya and Cyrene. From 


thoſe who ſettled in the latter of theſe countries de- 
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ſcended the Cyrenean Jews mentioned by the writers 


of the New Teſtament. : 


Five years after Ptolemy had fubdued Judea, he 
was forced to yield it to Antigonus, reſerving to him- 
ſelf only the cities of Ace, Samaria, Joppa, and Gaza; 
and carrying off an immenſe booty, together with a 
great number of captives, whom he ſettled at Alexan- 
dria and endowed with confiderable privileges and im- 
munities —Antigonus behaved in ſuch a tyrannical 
manner, that great numbers of his Jewiſh ſubjeQs fled 
into Egypt, and others put themſelves under the pro- 
tection of Seleucus, who alſo granted them conſider- 
able privileges. Hence this nation came gradually 
to be ſpread over Syria, and Aſia Minor; while Ju- 
dea ſeemed to be in danger of being depopulated, till 
it was recovered by Ptolemy in 292. The affairs of 
the Jews then took a more proſperous turn, and 
continued in a thriving way till the reign of Ptolemy 
Philopator, when they were grievouſly oppreſſed by 
the incurſions of the Samaritans, at the ſame time 
that Antiochus Theos, king of Syria, invaded Gali- 
lee, Ptolemy, however, marched againſt Antiochus, 
and defeated him ; after which, having gone to Jeru- 
ſalem to offer ſacrifices, he ventured to profane the 
tempie itſelf by going into it. He penetrated thro? 
the two outer courts ; but as he was about to enter 
the ſanctuary, he was ſtruck with ſuch dread and ter- 
ror that he fell down half-dead. A dreadful perſecu- 


tion was then raiſed againſt the Jews, who had at- 


tempted to hinder him in his impious attempt ; but 
this perſecution was ſtopped by a ſtill more extraor- 
dinary accident related under the article Ecyer, 
n* 30. and the Jews again received into favour, .. 
About the year 204 B. C. the country of Judea was 


obus ſubdued by Antiochus the Great; and on this occa- 


Great, 
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ful 


ſion the loyalty of the Jews to the Egyptians failed 
them, the whole nation readily ſubmitting to the king 
of Syria, This attachment fo pleaſed the Syrian mo- 
narch, that he ſent a letter to his general, wherein he 
acquainted him that he deſigned to reſtore Jeruſalem 
to its ancient ſplendor, and to recal all the Jews that had 
been driven out of it: that out of his ſingular reſpect 
to the temple of God, he granted them 20,000 picces 
of ſilver, towards the charges of the victims, frankin- 
cenſe, wine, and oil; 1400 meaſures of fine wheat, 
and 375 meaſures of ſalt, towards their uſual oblations: 
that the temple ſhould be thoroughly repaired at his 
colt; that they ſhould enjoy the free exerciſe of their 
religion; and reſtore the public ſervice of the temple, 
and the prieſts, Levites, ſingers, &c. to their uſual func- 
tons: that no ſtranger, or Jew that was unpurified, 
ſhould enter farther into the temple than was allowed 
by their law; and that nofleſh of unclean beaits ſhould 
be brought into Jeruſalem, not even their ſkins : and 
all theſe under the penalty of paying 3000 pieces-of 
ſilver into the treaſury of the temple. He further 
granted an exemption of taxes for three years to all 
the diſperſed Jews that ſhould come within a limited 
ume to ſettle in the metropolis; and that all who had 
een {old for flaves within his dominions ſhould be im» 
mediately ſet free. | b 
vo ſudden proſperity proved of no long duration. 
out the year 176, a quarrel happened between 
. mas at that time Al and one Simon, gover- 
or of the temple, which was attended with the moſt 
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fatal conſequences. The cauſes of this quarrel are un- 
known. The event, however, was, that Simon finding 
he could not get the better of Onias, informed Apol- 
lonius governor of Cœloſyria and Paleſtine, that there 
was at that time in the temple an immenſe treaſure, 
which at his pleaſure might be ſeized upon for the uſe 
of the king of Syria, Of this the governor inſtantly 
ſent intelligence to the king, who alpatched one He- 


liodorus to take poſſeſſion of the ſuppoſed treaſure. 


This perſon, through a miraculous interpoſition, as the 
Jews pretend, failed in his attempt of entering the 
temple; upon which Simon accuſed the high - prieſt to 


the people, as the perſon who had invited Heliodorus 


to Jeruſalem. This produced a kind of civil war, in 
which many fell on both ſides. At laſt Onias having 
complained to the king, Simon was baniſhed ; but ſoon 
after, Antiochus Epiphanes having aſcended the throne 
of Syria, Jaſon, the high-prieſt's brother, taking ad- 
vantage of the neceſſities · of Antiochus, purchaſed from 


him the high-prieſthood at the price of 350 talents, 


and obtained an order that his brother ſhould be ſent 
to Antioch, there to be confined for hfe. 

Jaſon's next ſtep was to purchaſe liberty, at the price 
of 150 talents more, to build a gymnaſium at Jeruſa- 
lem ſimilar to thoſe which were uſed in the Grecian 
cities ; and to make as many Jews as he pleaſed free 
citizens.of Antioch. By means of theſe powers he be- 
came very ſoon able to form a ſtrong party in Judea; 
for his countrymen were exceedingly fond of the Gre- 
cian cuſtoms, and the freedom of the city of Antioch 
was a very valuable privilege. 
fore a general apoſtacy took place; the ſervice of the 
temple was negleRed, and Jaſon abandoned himſelf 
without remorſe to all the impieties and abſurdities of 


ty 35" 


e did not, however, long enjoy his ill-acquired dig - 


nity, Having ſent his brother Menelaus with t 
uſual tribute to Antiochus, the former took the oppor- 
tunity of ſupplanting Jaſon in the ſame manner that 


he had ſupplanted Onias. Having offered for the high- 
prieſthood 300 talents more than his brother had gi- 


ven, he eaſily obtained it, and returned with his new 


commiſſion to Jeruſalem. He ſoon got himſelf a ſtrong 
party; but Jaſon proving too powerful, forced Mene- 
laus and his adherents to retire to Antioch. Here, 
the better to pain their point, they. acquainted Anti- 
ochus that they were determined to renounce their old 
religion, and wholly conform themſelves to that of the 


Greeks :. which ſo pleaſed the tyrant, that he imme 


diately gave them a force ſufficient to drive Jaſon out 
of Jeruſalem ;. who thereupon took refuge among the 
Ammonites. FONT] 

Menelaus being thus freed from his rival, took care 


to fulfil his promiſe to the king with regard to the a- 
poſtacy, but forgot to pay the money he had promiſed, . 


At laſt he was ſummoned to Antioch; and finding no- 


thing but the payment of the promiſed ſum would do, 


ſent orders to his brother Lyſimachus to convey to him 


as many of the ſacred utenſils belonging to the temple as 


could be ſpared.. As theſe were all of gold, the apo- 
ſtate ſoon raiſed a ſufficient ſum from them, not only 
to ſatisfy the. king, but alfo to bribe: the. courtiers in 
his favour. But his brother Onias, who had been all 
this time confined at Antioch, getting intelligence of 


the ſacrilege, made ſuch bitter complaints, that an in- 


ſurrection 
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ſurrection was ready to take place among the Jews at 


Antioch. Menelaus, in order to avoid the impending 
danger, bribed Andronicus, governor of the city, to 
murder Onias. This produced the moſt vehement 
complaints as ſoon as Antiochus returned to the capi- 
tal, (he having been abſent for ſome time 1n order to 
quell an inſurrection in Cilicja)z which at laſt ended in 
the death of Andronicus, who was executed by the 
By dint of money, however, Menelaus 
fill found means to keep vp his credit; but was obli- 

ed to draw ſuch large ſums from Jeruſalem, that the 
inhabitants at laſt maſſacred his brother Lyſimachus, 
whom he had left governor of the city in his abſence. 
Antiochus ſoon after took a journey to Tyre; 2 
which the Jews ſent deputies to him, both to juſtify 
the death of Lyſimachus, and to accuſe Menelaus of 
being the author of all the troubles which had hap- 
pened. The apoſtate, however, was never at a loſs 
while he could procure money. By means of this 
powerful argument he pleaded his cauſe ſo effectually, 
that the deputies were not only caſt, but put to death; 
and this unjuſt ſentence gave the traitor ſuch a com- 
plete victory over all his enemies, that from thence- 
forth he commenced a downright tyrant, Jeruſalem 
was deſtitute of protectors; and the ſanhedrim, if there 
were any zealous men left among them, were ſo much 
terrified, that they durſt not oppoſe him, though they 
evidently ſaw that his deſign was finally to eradicate 
the religion and liberties of his country, 

In the mean time, Antiochus was taken up with the 
conqueſt of Egypt, and a report was ſome how or other 
ſpread that he had been killed at the ſiege of Alexan- 
dria. At this news the Jews imprudently ſhewed ſome 
ſigns of joy; and Jaſon thinking this a proper oppor- 
tunity to regain his loſt dignity, appeared before Je- 
ruſalem at the head of about 1000 reſolute men. The 
== were quickly opened to him by ſome of his 

iends in the city; upon which Menelaus retired into 
the citadel, and Jaſon, minding nothing but his reſent- 
ment, committed the moſt horrid butcheries. At laſt 
he was obliged to leave both the city and country, on 
the news that Antiochus was coming with a powerful 
army againſt him; for that prince, highly provoked at 
this rebellion, and eſpecially at the rejoicings the Jews 
had made on the report of his death, had actually re- 
ſolved to puniſh the city in the ſevereſt manner. Ac- 
cordingly, about 170 B. C. having made himſelf ma- 
ſter of the city, he behaved with ſuch cruelty, that 
within three days they reckoned no fewer than 40,000 
killed, and as many fold for ſlaves. In the midſt of 
this dreadful calamity, the apoſtate Menelaus found 
means not only to preſerve himſelf from the general 
laughter, but even to regain the good graces of the 
king, who, having by his means plondered the temple 
of every thing . returned to Antioch in a kind 
of triumph. Before he departed, however, he put Ju- 
dea under the government of one Philip, a barbarous 
Phrygian; Samaria under that of Andronicus, a per- 
ſon of a ſimilar diſpoſition; and left Menelaus, the 
moſt hateful of all the three, in poſſeſſion of the bigh- 
prieſthood. 

Though the Jews ſuffered exceedingly under theſe 
tyrannical governors, they were ſtill reſerved for greater 
calamities. About 168 B. C. Antiochus having been 
moſt ſeverely mortified by the Romans, took it into 
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his head to wreck his vengeance on the unha , 
For this purpoſe he diſpatched Apollonius 22 = 
of 22,000 men, with orders to plunder all the cities of 
Judea, to murder all the men, and ſel! the women and 
children for ſlaves. Apollonius accordingly came with 
his army, and to outward appearance with a peaceable 
intention; neither was he ſuſpected by the Jews, as he 
was ſuperintendant of the tribute in Paleſtine, He 
kept himſelf inactive till the next ſabbath, when th 
were all in a profound quiet; and then, on a ſudden 
commanded his men to arms. Some of them he ſene 
to the temple and ſynagogues, with orders to cut in 
pieces all whom they found there; whilſt the reſt 
ing through the ſtreets of the city maſſacred all that 
came in their way; the ſuperſtitious Jews not attemp- 
ting to make the leaſt reſiſtance for fear of breaking 
the Sabbath. He next ordered the city to be plun- 
dered and ſet on fire, pulled down all their ſtately 
buildings, cauſed the walls to be demoliſhed, and car- 
ried away captive about 10,000 of thoſe who had 
eſcaped the ſlaughter. From that time the ſervice of 71... 
the temple was totally abandoned ; that place having profuc, 
been quite polluted, both with the blood of multitudes nde 
who had been killed, and in various other ways. The 1 
Syrian troops built a large fortreſs on an eminence in 1 
the city of David; fortified it with a ſtrong wall and 
ſtately towers, and put a garriſon in it to command the 
temple over-againſt which it was built, ſo that the 
ſoldiers could eaſily ſee and ſally out upon all thoſe 
who attempted to come into the temple ; ſo many of 
whom were continually plundered and murdered by 
them, that the reſt, not daring to ſtay any longer in 
Jeruſalem, fled for refuge to the neighbouring nations. 
Antiochus, not yet ſatiated with the blood of the 
Jews, reſolved either totally to aboliſh their religion, 
or deſtroy their whole race. He therefore iſſued ont 
a decree that all nations within his dominions ſhould 
forſake their old religion and gods, and worſhip thoſe 
of the king under the moſt ſevere penalties. To make 
his orders more effeQual, he ſent overſeers into every 
province to ſee them ſtrictly put in execution; and as 
he knew the Jews were the only people who would 
diſobey them, ſpecial directions were given to have them 
treated with the utmoſt ſeverity. Atheneas, an old 
and cruel miniſter, well verſed in all the pagan rites, 
was ſent into Judea. He began by _—_— the 
temple to Jupiter Olympius, and ſetting up his ſtatue 
on the altar of burnt-offerings. Another leſſer altar was 
raiſed before it, on which they offered ſacrifices to that 
falſe deity. All who refuſed to come and worſhip this 
idol were either maſſacred, or put to ſome cruel tortures 
till they either complied or expired under the hands of 
the executioners. At the ſame time, altars, groves, 
and ſtatues, were raiſed every where through the cour- 
try, and the inhabitants compelled to worſhip then 
under the ſame ſevere penalties; while it was inſtant 
death to obſerve the ſabbath, circumciſion, or any & 
ther inſtitution of Moſes. | | * 
At laſt, when vaſt numbers had been put to erue = 
deaths, and many more had ſaved their lives by their 
apoſtacy, an eminent prieſt, named Mattathias, began 
to ſignalize himſelf by his bravery and zeal for li. 
ion. He had for ſome time been obliged to retire 0 
odin his native place, in order to avoid the per ſecu 
tion which raged at Jeruſalem. During his - 
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there, Apelles, one of the kings officers, came to oblige | 
de inhabitants to comply with the abovementioned or- 


ders, By him Mattathias and his ſons were addreſſed in 
the moſt earneſt manner, and had the moſt ample pro- 
miſes made them of the king's favour and protection if 
they would renounce their religion. But Mattathias an- 
ſwered, that though the Whole Jewiſh nation, and the 


| whole world, were to conform to the king's ediR, yet 


both be and his ſons would continue faithful to their 
God to the laſt minute of their lives. At the ſame 
time perceiving one of his countrymen juſt going to 
offer ſacrifices to an idol, he fell upon him and inſtant- 
ly killed him, agreeable to the law of Moſes in ſuch 
caſes. Upon this his ſons, fired with the ſame zeal, 
killed the officer and his men; overthrew the altar and 
idol; and, running about the city, cried out, that thoſe 
who were zealous for the law of God ſhould follow 
them; by which means they quickly ſaw themſelves at 
the head of a numerous troop, with whom they ſoon 
after withdrew into ſome of the deſarts of Judea. 'They 
were followed by many others, ſo that in a ſhort time 
they found themſelves in a condition to reſiſt their 
enemies; and having conſidered the danger to which 
they were expoſed by their ſcrupulous obſervance of 
the Sabbath, they reſolved to defend themſelves, in caſe 
of an attack, upon that day as well as upon any other. 

In the year 167 B. C. Mattathias finding that his 
followers daily increaſed in number, began to try his 
ſtrength by attacking the Syrians and apoſtate Jews. 
As many of theſe as he took he put to death, but 
forced a much greater number to fly for refuge into 
foreign countries; and having ſoon ſtruck his enemies 
with terror, he marched from city to city, overturned 
the idolatrous altars, opened the Jewiſh ſynagogues, 
made a diligent ſearch after all the ſacred books, and 
cauſed freſh copies of them to be written ; he alſo cauſed 
the reading of the Scriptures to be reſumed, and all the 
males born fince the perſecution to be circumciſed. In 
all this he was attended with ſuch ſucceſs, that he had 
extended his reformation through a conſiderable part 
of Judea within the ſpace of one year ; and would pro- 
bably have completed it, had he not been prevented 
by death, | 


Mattathias was ſucceeded by his ſon Judas, ſurna- 


Mac. med Maccabeus, the greateſt uninſpired hero of whom 


the Jews can boaſt. His troops amounted to no more 


than 6000 men; yet with theſe he N made him- 


ſelf maſter of ſome of the ſtrongeſt fortreſſes of Judea, 
and became terrible to the Syrians, Samaritans, and 
apoſtate Jews. In one year he defeated the Syrians in 
ave pitched battles, and drove them quite out of the 
country ; after which he purified the temple, and re- 
itored the true worſhip, which had been interrupted 
for three years and a half. Only one obſtacle now re- 
mained, viz. the Syrian garriſon abovementioned, 
which had been placed over · againſt the temple, and 
which Judas could not at preſent reduce. In order to 
prevent them from interrupting the worſhip, however, 
he fortified the mountain on which the temple ſtood, 
with an high wall and ſtrong towers round about, lea- 
- 8 a garriſon to defend it; making ſome additional 
ortifications at the ſame time to Bethzura, a fortreſs 
at about 20 miles diſtance, 

a the mean time Antiochus being on his return 


Vo. e expedition into Perſia, received 
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the diſagreeable news that the Jews had all to a man 


revolted, defeated his generals, driven their armies ut 


of Judea, and reſtored their ancient worſhip. This 
threw him into ſuch a fury, that he commanded his 
charioteer to drive with the utmoſt ſpeed, threatenin 

utterly to extirpate the Jewiſh race, without leaving a 
ſingle perſon alive. Theſe words were ſcarce uttered, 


Jews. 
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when he was ſeized with a violent pain in his bowels, Dreadful 
which no remedy could cure or abate. But notwith- death of 
ſtanding this violent ſhock, vr p himſelf to be hur- Antiochus 


ried away by the tranſports of his fury, he gave orders 
for proceeding with the ſame precipitation 1n his jour- 
ney. But while he was thus haſtening forward, he fell 
from his chariot, and was ſo bruiſed by the fall, that 
his attendants were forced to put him into a litter. 


Epiphancs. 


Not being able to bear even the motion of the litter, 


he was forced to halt at a town called Tabæ on the 
confines of Perſia and Babylonia. Here he kept his 
bed, ſuffering inexpreſſible torments, occaſioned chief- 
ly by the vermin which bred in his body, and the 
ſtench, which made him inſupportable even to himſelf. 
But the torments of his mind, cauſed by his reffecting 
on the former actions of his life, ſurpaſſed by many 
degrees thoſe of his body. Polybius, who in his ac- 
count of this prince's death agrees with the Jewiſh hi- 
ſtorians, tells us, that the uneaſineſs of his mind grew 


at laſt to a conſtant delirium or ftate of madneſs, by 


reaſon of ſeveral ſpectres and apparitions of evil gemi 
or ſpirits, which he imagined- were continually re- 
proaching him with the many wicked actions of which 
he had been guilty. At laſt, having languiſhed for 
ſome time in this miſerable condition, he expired, and 
by his death freed the Jews from the moſt inveterate 
enemy they had ever known. 175 
Notwithſtanding the death of Antiochus, however, 
the war was ſtill carried on againſt the Jews; but 
through the valour and good conduct of Judas, the 
Syrians were conſtantly defeated, and in 163 B. C. a 
peace was concluded upon terms very advantageous to 
the Jewiſh nation. This tranquillity, however, was 
of no long continuance; the Syrian generals renewed 
their hoſtilities, and were attended with the ſame ill 
ſucceſs as before. Judas defeated them in five engage · 


ments; but in the fixth was abandoned by all his men 


except 800, who, together with their chief, were ſlain 
in the year 161 B. 


The news of the death of Judas threw his country- Exploits of 


men into the utmoſt conſternation, and ſeemed to give Jonathan, 


new life to all their enemies. He was ſucceeded, how- 2 and 
vrcan. 


ever, by his brother Jonathan; who conducted mat- 
ters with no leſs prudence and ſucceſs than Judas had 
done, till he was treacherouſly ſeized and put to death 
by Tryphon, a Syrian uſurper, who ſhortly after mur- 
dered his own ſovereign. The traitor immediately 
prepared to invade Judea; but found all his projects 
fruſtrated by Simon, Jonathan's brother. This pontiff 
repaired all the fortreſſes of Judea, and furniſhed 
them with freſh garriſons, took Joppa and Gaza, and 
drove out the Syrian garriſon from the fortreſs of Jeru- 
ſalem ; but was at laſt treacherouſly murdered by a ſon- 
in-law named Ptolemy, about 135 B. C. 

Simon was ſucceeded by ſon Hyrcan; who not only 
ſhook off the yoke of Syria, but conquered the Sama- 
ritans, demoliſhed their capital city, and became ma- 


ſter of all Paleſtine, to which he added the provinces 
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of Samaria and Galilee; all which he enjoyed till with- 
in a year of his death, without the leaſt diſturbance 
from without, or any internal diſcord. His reign was 
no leſs remarkable on the account of his great wiſdom 
and piety at home, than his conqueſts abroad. He 
was the firſt ſince the captivity who had aſſumed the 
royal title; and he raiſed the Jewiſh nation to a greater 
degree of ſplendor than it had ever enjoyed ſince that 
time. The author of the fourth book of the Macca- 
bees alſo informs us, that in him three dignities were 
centered which never met in any other perſon, namely, 
the royal dignity, the high-prieſthood, and the gift 
of prophecy. But the inſtances given of this laſt 
are very equivocal and ſuſpicious. The laſt year 
of his reign, however, was imbittered by a quarrel 
with the phariſees; and which proceeded ſuch a length 
as was thought to have ſhortened his days. Hyrcan 
had always Ka a great friend to that ſe, and they 
had hitherto enjoyed che moſt honourable employments 
in the ſtate ;_ but at length one of them, named Elea- 
zar, took it into his head to queſtion Hyrcan's legiti- 
macy, alleging, that his mother bad formerly been a 
ſlave, and conſequently that he was incapable of en- 
joying the high-prieſthood. This report was credited, 
or pretended to be ſo, by the whole ſet ; which irrita- 
ted the high-prieſt to ſuch a degree, that he joined the 
ſadducees, and could never afterwards be reconciled to 
the phariſees, who therefore raiſed all the troubles and 
ſeditions they could during the ſhort time he lived. 

Hyrcan died in 107 B. C. and was ſucceeded. by 
his eldeſt fon Ariſtobulus, who conquered Iturea, but 
proven a moſt cruel and barbarous tyrant, - polluting 

is hands with the blood even of his mother and one 
of his brothers, keeping the reſt cloſely. confined du- 
16 ring his reign, which, however, was but ſhort. He 
Alexander was ſucceeded in 105 by Alexander Jannzus, the 
Jannzus, a greateſt conqueror, next to king David, that ever ſat 
ö on the Jewiſh throne. 
" the phariſees, and once in danger of being killed in a 
tumult excited by them ;. but having cauſed his guards 

to fall upon the mutinous mob, they killed 6000 of them, 

and diſperſed the reſt.” After this, finding it impoſ- 

ſible to remain in quiet in his own kingdom, he left Je- 

ruſalem, with a defign to apply himſelf wholly to the 
extending of his conqueſts; but while he was buſied 

in ſubduing his foreign enemies, the phariſees raiſed 

a rebellion at home. This was quafhed in the year 86 

B. C. and the rebels were treated in the moſt inhuman 

manner. The faction, however, was by this means ſo 
thoroughly quelled, that they never dared to lift up 

their heads as long as he lived; and Alexander having 

iy made ſeveral conqueſts in Syria, died about 79 B. C. 
Conteſtsbe- The king left two ſons, Hyrcanus and Ariſtobulus ; 
tween his but bequeathed the government to his wife Alexan- 


canus and 
Ariſtobu- 


lus, 


ſors Hyr- dra as long as ſhe lived: but as he ſaw her greatly 


afraid, and not without reaſon, of the reſentment of 
the phariſees, he defired his queen, juſt before his 


death, to ſend for the principal leaders of that party, 


and pretend to be entirely devoted to them; in which 
caſe, he aſſured her, that they would ſupport her and 
her ſons after her in the peaceable poſſeſſion of the 
er e With this advice the queen complied; 

ut found herſelf much embarraſſed by the turbulent 
phariſees, who, after ſeveral exorbitant demands, would 
at laſt be contented with nothing leſs than the total 
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He was hated, however, by 


33 
extermination of their adverſaries the ſadducees. 
the queen was unable to reſiſt the ſtrength of the p 
riſaic faction, a moſt cruel perſecution immediate 
took place againſt the ſadducees, which continued for 
four years; until at laſt, upon their earneſt petition 
they were diſperſed among the ſeveral garriſons of the 
kingdom, in order to ſecure them from the violence 
of their enemies. A few years after this, being ſeized 
with a dangerous ſickneſs, her youngeſt ſon Ariftoby. 
lus collected a ſtrong party in order to ſecure the crown 
to himſelf; but the queen, being diſpleaſed with his 
conduct, appointed her other ſon Hyrcanus, whom ſhe 
had before made high · prieſt, to ſucceed her alſo in the 
royal dignity. Soon after this ſhe expired, and leſt 

er two ſons competitors for the crown. The phari. 
ſees raiſed an army againſt Ariſtobulus, which almoſt 
inſtantly deſerted to him, ſo that Hyrcanus found 
himſelf obliged to accept of peace upon any terms ; 
which, however, was not granted, till the latter had 
abandoned all title both to the royal and pontifical 
dignity, and contented himſelf with the enjoyment of 
his peculiar patrimony as a private perſon. 

But this depoſition did not extinguiſh the party 
of Hyrcanus. A new cabal was raifed by Antipa- 
ter an Idumæan proſelyte, and father of Herod the 
Great; who carried off Hyrcanus into Arabia, under 
pretence that his life was in danger if he remained in 
Judea. Here he applied to Aretas king of that 
country, who undertook to reftore the depoſed mo- 
narch; and for that purpoſe invaded Judea, defeated 
Ariſtobulus, and kept him cloſely befieged in Jeruſa- 
lem. The latter had recourſe to the Romans; and 7, 


having bribed Scaurus, one of their generals, he defeat- mans ld 
ed Aretas with the loſs of 7000 of his men, and drove in 


him quite out of the country. The two brothers next 


ſent preſents to Pompey, at that time commander in 
chief of all the Roman forces in the eat, and whom 
they made the arbitrator of their differences. But he, 
fearing that Ariſtobulus, againſt whom he intended to 
declare, might obſtru his intended expedition agaialt 
the Nabatheans, diſmiſſed them with a promiſe, that 
as ſoon as he had ſubdued Aretas, he would come in- 
to Judea and decide their controverſy. 

This delay gave ſuch offence to Ariſtobulus, that he 
ſaddenly departed for Judea without even taking leave 
of the Roman general, who on his part was no lels 
offended at this want of reſpect. The conſequence 
was, that Pompey entered Judea with thoſe troops 
with which he had deſigned to act againſt the Naba- 
thzans, and ſummoned Ariftobulus to appear before 
him. The Jewiſh prince would gladly have been ex- 
cuſed ; but was forced by his own people to comply 
with Pompey's ſummons, to avoid a war with that ge- 
neral. He came accordingly more than once or twice 
to him, and was diſmiſſcd with great promiſes and 
marks of friendſhip. But at laſt Pompey inſiſted, that 
he ſhould deliver into his hands all the fortified places 
he poſſeſſed ; which let Ariſtobulus plainly ſee that 5 
was in the intereſt of his brother, aud upon this he 
fled to Jeruſalem with a deſigu to oppoſe the Roman 
to the utmoſt of his power. He was quickly ove” 
by Pompey; and to prevent hoſtilities was at laſt -] 
ced to go and throw himſelf at the feet of the _ 
ty Roman, and to promiſe him a confiderable ſum 


money as the reward of his forbearance. 7 
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miſſion was accepted j but Gabinius, being ſent with 
ſome troops to receive the ſtipulated ſum, was repul- 


[ 


the garriſon of Jeruſalem, who ſhut the gates 
A. 1 and refuſed to falfil the agreement. This 
diſappointment ſo exaſperated Pompey, that he im- 
mediatcly marched with his whole army againſt the city. 
The Roman general firſt ſent propoſals of peace; 
but finding the Jews reſolved to ſtand out to/the laſt, 
he began the Gege in form. As the place was ſtrong- 
ly fortified both by nature and art, he might have 
found it very difficult to accompliſh his deſign, had not 
the Jews been ſuddenly ſeized with a qualm of con- 
ſcience reſpecting the obſervance of the ſabbath-day. 
From the time of the Maccabees they bad made no 
ſcruple of taking up arms againſt an offending enemy 
on the ſabbath ; but now they diſcovered, that tho? it 
was lawful on that day to ſtand on their defence in caſe 
they were actually attacked, yet it was unlawful to do 
any thing towards the preventing of thoſe preparatives 
which the enemy made towards ſuch future aſſaults. 
As therefore they never moved an hand to hinder the 
erection of mounds and batteries, or the making of 
breaches in their walls on the ſabbath, the beſiegers 
at laſt made ſuch a conſiderable breach on that day, 
that the garriſon could no longer reſiſt them. The city 
was therefore taken in the year 63 B. C. 12,000 of 
the inhabitants were ſlaughtered, and many more died 
by their own hands; while the prieſts, who were offer- 
ing up the uſual prayers and ſacrifices in the temple, 
choſe rather to be butchered along with their brethren, 
than ſuffer divine ſervice to be one moment interrup- 
ted. At laft, after the Romans had ſatiated their 
cruelty with the death of a vaſt number of the inha- 
bitants, Hyrcanus was reſtored to the pontifical dig- 
nity with the title of prince; but forbid to aſſume the 
title of king, to wear a diadem, or to extend his terri- 
tories beyond the limits of Judea. To prevent future 
revolts, the walls were pulled down; and Scaurus was 
left governor with a ſufficient force. But before he de- 
parted, the Roman general gave the Jews a ſtill great- 
er offence than almoſt any thing he had hitherto done; 
and that was by entering into the moſt ſacred receſſes 
of the temple, where he took a view of the golden 
table, candleftick, cenſers, lamps, and all the other 
lacred veſſels; but, out of reſpe& to the Deity, forbore 
to touch any of them, and when he came out com- 
manded the prieſts immediately to purify the temple 
according to cultom. "Ja 
Pompey having thus ſubdued the Jewiſh nation, ſet 
out for Rome, carrying along with him Ariftobulus 
and his two ſons Alexander and Antigonus, as cap- 
tiwes to adorn his future triumph. Ariftobulus himſelf 
and his fon Antigonus were led in triumph; but Alexan- 
der found means to eſcape into Judea, where he raifed an 
army of lo, ooo foot and i 500 horſe, and began to fortify 
ſeveral ſtrong holds, from whence he made incurfions 
into the neighbouring country. As for Hyrcanus, he 
had no ſooner found himſelf freed from his rival bro- 
ther, than he relapſed into his former indolence, lea- 
ving the care of all his affairs ro Antipater, who, like 
a true politician, failed not to turn the weakneſs of the 


prince to his own advantage and the aggrandizing of 


his family. He foreſaw, however, that he could not 
cally compaſs his ends, unleſs he ingratifted himſelf 
with the Romans and therefore ſpared neither pains nor 
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colt to gain their favour. Scaurus ſoon after received 
from him a ſupply of corn and other proviſions, with- 
out which his army, which he had led againſt the me- 
tropolis of Arabia, would have been in danger of pe- 


riſhing ; and after this, he prevailed on the 4. to 
rom 


pay 300 talents to the Romans, to prevent them 

ravaging his country, Hyrcanus was now in no con- 
dition to face his enemy Alexander; and therefore had 
again recourſe to the Romans, Antipater at the ſame 
time ſending as many troops as he could ſpare to join 
them. Alexander ventured a battle; but was defeat- 
ed with conſiderable loſs, and beſieged in a ſtrong fort- 
re ſs named Alexandrion. Here he would have been 
forced to ſurrender ; but his mother, partly by her ad- 
dreſs, and partly by the ſervices ſhe found means to do 
the Roman general, prevailed upon him to grant her 
ſon a pardon for what was paſt. The fortreſſes were 
then demoliſhed, that they might not give occaſion to 
freſh revolts; Hyrcanus was again reſtored to the pon- 


Jews, 


—— nn 
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tifical dignity ; and the province was divided into five Jewiſh go- 


ſeveral diſtricts, in each of which a ſeparate court of 
judicature was exected. The firſt of theſe was at Je- 


vernment 


changed 


into an 


ruſalem, the ſecond at Gadara, the third at Amath, ariſtocracy. 


the fourth at Jericho, and the fifth at Sephoris in Ga- 
lilee. Thus was the government changed from a mo- 
narchy to an axiſtocracy, and the Jews now fell under 
a ſet of domineering lords. 

Soon after this, Ariſtobulus found means to eſcape 
from his confinement at Rome, and raiſed new troubles 
in Judea, but was again defeated and taken priſoner : 
his ſon alſo renewed his attempts; but was in like man- 
ner defeated, with the loſs of near 10,000 of his follow - 
ers ; after which Gabinius, having ſettled the affairs of 
Judea to Antipater's mind, refigned the government of 
his province to Craſſus. The only tranſaction during 
his government was his plundering the temple of all its 
money and ſacred utenſils, amounting in the whole to 
10,000 Attic talents, i. e. above two millions of our 
money. After this ſacrilege, Craſſus ſet out on his 
expedition againſt Parthia, where he periſhed ; and his 
death was by the Jews interpreted as a divine judg- 
ment for his impiety. | 

The war between 


Czfar and Pompey afforded the 1 5 


Jews ſome reſpite, and likewiſe an opportunity of in- voured by 


gratiating themſelves with the former, which the poli- 


tic Antipater readily embraced. His ſervices were re- 
warded by the emperor. He confirmed Hyrcanus in 
his prieſthood, added to it the principality of Judea to 
be entailed on his poſterity for ever, and reſtored the 
Jewiſh nation to their ancient rights and privileges; 
ordering at the ſame time a pillar to be erected, where- 
on all theſe grants, and his own decree, ſhould be en- 
graved, which was accordingly done ; and ſoon after, 
when Cæſar himſelf came into Judea, he granted liber- 
ty alſo to fortify the city, and rebuild the wall which 
had been demoliſhed by Pompey. 

During the lifetime of Cæſar, the Jews were ſo 
highly favoured, that they could ſcarcely be ſaid to feel 


the Roman yoke. After his death, however, the na- 


tion fell into great diſorders z which were net final] 
quelled, till Herod, who was created king of Judea by 


Cæſar. 
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Marc Anthony in 40 B. C. was fully eſtabliſhed on the Herod 


throne by the taking of Jeruſalem by his allies the 
Romans in 37 B. C. The immediate conſequence of 


this was another cruel pillage and maſſacre : then fol- 
lowed 
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lowed the death of Antigonus the ſon of Ariſtobulus, 


who had for three years maintained his ground againſt 
Herod, put to death his brother Phaſael, and cut off 
Hyrcanus's ears, in order the more effeQually to inca- 
pacitate him for the high-prieſthood, 

The Jews gained but little by this change of ma- 
ters. The new king proved one of the greateſt tyrants 
mentioned in hiſtory, He began his reign with a cruel 
perſecution of thoſe who had ſided with his rival An- 
tigonus; great numbers of whom he put to death, ſei- 
zing and conhſcating their effefts for his own uſe, 
Nay, ſuch was his jealouſy in this laſt reſpect, that he 
cauſed guards to be placed at the city-gates, in order 
to watch the bodies of thoſe of the Antigonian fac- 
tion who were carried out to be buricd, leſt ſome 
of their riches ſhould be carried along with them. 
His jealouſy next prompted him to decoy Hyrcanus, 
the baniſhed pontiff, from Parthia, where he had taken 
refuge, that he might put him to death, tho? contrary 
to his moſt ſolemn promiſes. His cruelty then fell upon 
his own family. He had married Mariamne, the daugh- 
ter of Hyrcanus ; whoſe brother, Ariftobulus, a young 
prince of great hopes, was made high-prieft at the in- 
terceſſion of his mother Alexandra. But the tyrant, 
conſcious that Ariſtobulus had a better right to the 
kingdom than himſelf, cauſed him ſoon after to be 
drowned in a bath. The next victim was his beloved 
queen Mariamne herſelf. Herod had been ſummoned 
to appear firſt before Marc Anthony, and then before 
Auguſtus, in order to clear himſelf from ſome crimes 
laid to his charge. As he was, however, doubtful of 
the event, he left orders, that in caſe he was condem- 
ned, Mariamne ſhould be put to death. This, toge- 
ther with the death of her father and brother, gave 
her ſuch an averſion for him, that ſhe ſhewed it on 
all occaſions. By this conduct the tyrant's reſentment 
was at laſt ſo much inflamed, that having got ber 
falſely accuſed of infidelity, ſhe was NA, to die, 
and executed accordingly. She ſuffered with great 
reſolution ;z but with her ended all the happineſs of her 
huſband. His love for Mariamne increaſed ſo much 
after her death, that for ſome time he appeared like 
one quite diſtracted. His remorſe, however, did not 
get the better of his cruelty. The death of Mariamne 
was ſoon followed by that of her mother Alexandra, 
and this by the execution of ſeveral other perſons who 
had joined with her in an attempt to ſecure the king- 
dom to the ſons of the deceaſed queen. 

Herod, having now freed himſelf from the greateſt 
part of his ſuppoſed enemies, began to ſhew a greater 
contempt for the Jewiſh ceremonies than formerly; and 
introduced a number of heatheniſh games, which made 
him odious to his ſubjeQs. 
took it into their heads to enter the theatre where the 
tyrant was celebrating ſome games, with daggers con- 
cealed under their clothes, in order to ſtab him or ſome 
of his retinue. In caſe they ſhould miſcarry in the at- 
tempt, they had the deſperate ſatisfaction to think, 
that, if they periſhed, the tyrant would be rendered 
ſtill more odious by the puniſhment inflicted on them. 
They were not miſtaken : for Herod being informed 
of their deſign by one of his ſpies, and cauſing the 
aſſaſſins to be put to a moſt excruciating death, the 
people were ſo much exaſperated againſt the informer, 
that they cut and tore him to pieces, and caſt his fleſh 


* 
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to the dogs. Herod tried in vain. to diſcover the an. 
thors of this affront ; but at laſt having cauſed ſome 
women to be put to the rack, he extorted from them 
the names of the principal perſons concerned, whom he 
caufed immediately to be put to death with their fa. 
milies. This produced fuch diſturbances, that, ap- 
prehending nothing leſs than a general revolt, he ſet 
ſeveral additional 
works, rebuilding Samaria, and putting garriſons into 
ſeveral fortreſſes in Judea, Notwithſtanding this, how. 
ever, Herod had ſhortly after an opportunity of re. 

aining the affections of his ſubjects in ſome mea. 
Pare, by his generoſity to them during a famine ; but 
as he ſoon relapſed into his former cruelty, their love 


was again turned into hatred, which continued till his 
death. 


Herod now, about 23 B. C. began to adorn his Bebel 
cities with many ſtately buildings. The moſt re- the ty, 


markable and magnificent of them all, however, was 
the temple at Jeruſalem, which he is ſaid to have 
raiſed to a higher pitch of grandeur than even Solomon 
himſelf had done. Ten thouſand artificers were im- 
mediately ſet to work, under the direQion of 1000 
prieſts, the beſt ſkilled in carving, maſonry, &c. all of 
whom were kept in conſtant pay. A thouſand carts 
were employed in fetching materials; and ſuch a num- 
ber of other hands were employed, that every thing 
was got ready within the ſpace of two years. After 
this they ſet about pulling down the old building, 
and rearing up the new one with the ſame expedition: 
ſo that the holy place, or temple properly ſo called, 
was finiſhed in a year and an half; during which we 
are told that it never rained in the day-time, but only 
in the night. The remainder was finiſhed in ſome- 
what more than eight years. The temple, properly 
ſo called, or holy © any was but 60 cubits high, and 
as many-in breadth ; but in the front he added two 
wings or ſhoulders which projected 20 cubits more on 
each fide, and which in all made a front of 120 cubits 
in length, and as many in height; with a gate 70 
cubits high and 20 in breadth, but open and without 
any doors. 'The ftones were white marble, 25 cubits 
in length, 12 in height, and pine in breadth, all 
wrought and poliſhed with exquiſite beauty; the 
whole reſembling a ſtately palace, whoſe middle being 
conſiderably raiſed above the extremities of each face, 
made it afford a beautiful viſta at a great diſtance, 
to thoſe who came to the metropolis. Inſtead of 


doors, the gates cloſed with very coſtly veils, enriched 


with a variety of flowering of gold, ſilver, purple, and 
every thing that was rich and curious; and on each 
fide of the gates were planted two ftately columns, 
from whoſe cornices hung golden feſtoons and vines, 
with their cluſters of grapes, leaves, &c. curiouſly 
wrought. The ſuperſtructure, however, which was 
probably reared on the old foundation without ſuffi- 
cient additions, proved too heavy, and ſunk down 
about 20 cubits ; ſo that its height was reduced ee | 
100. This foundation was of an Aſtoniſhing meg 
and height, of which an account is given wager © ie 
article JeRUsALEm, The platform was a reg" ud 
ſquare of a ſtade or furlong on each fide. Each _ 
of the ſquare had a ſpacious gate or entrances e 

riched with ſuitable ornameuts; but that on the V* 


a lace 
had four gates, one of which led to the Lon = 
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o the city, and the two others to the ſuburbs 
2 This incloſure was ſurrounded on the 
outſide with a ſtrong and high wall of large ſtones, 
well cemented; and on the inſide, had on each front a 
ately pianza or gallery, ſupported by columns of ſuch 
a bigneſs, that three men could but juſt embrace them, 
their circumference being about 27 feet. There were 
in all 162 of them, which ſupported a cedar cieling 
of excellent workmanſhip, and formed three galleries, 
the middlemoſt of which was the largeſt and higheſt, 
it being 45 feet in breadth and 100 in height, where- 
as thoſe on each ſide were but 30 feet wide and 50 in 
ight. | | 
ke piazzas and court were paved with marble of 
various colours; and, at a {mall diftance from the gal- 
Jeries, was a ſecond incloſure, ſurrounded with a flight 
of beautiful marble rails, with ſtately columns at pro- 
per diſtances, on which were engraven certain admo- 
nitions in Greek and Latin, to forbid ſtrangers, and 
thoſe Jews that were not purified, to proceed farther 
under pain of death. This incloſure had but one gate 
on the eaſt ſide; none on the welt ; but on the north 
and ſouth it had three, placed at equal diflances from 
each other. 5 
A third incloſure ſurrounded the temple properly ſo 
called, and the altar of burnt-offerings; and made 
what they called the court of the Hebrews, or 1ſraclites. 
It was ſquare like the reſt: but the wall on the outſide 
was ſurrounded by a flight of 14 ſteps, which hid a 
conſiderable part of it; and on the top was a terrace, 
of about 12 cubits in breadth, which went quite round 
the whole cincture. The eaſt fide had but one gate; 
the weſt none; and the north and ſouth four, at equal 
diſtances. Each gate was aſcended by five ſteps more, 
before one could reach the level of the inward court; 
ſo that the wall which incloſed it appeared within to 
be but 25 cubits high, though conſiderably higher 
on the outſide, On the infide of each of thoſe gates 
were raiſed a couple of ſpacious ſquare chambers, in 
form of a pavilion, 30 cubits wide and 40 in height, 
each ſupported by columns of 12 cubits in circumfe- 
rence, : 
This incloſure had likewiſe a double flight of gal- 
leries on the inſide, ſupported by a double row of co- 
jumns; but the weſtern fide was only one continued 
wall, without gates or galleries. The women had 
likewiſe their particular courts ſeparate from that of 


the men, and one of the gates on the north and ſouth 
leading to it. f 


4 


The altar of burnt-offerings was likewiſe high and 
ſpacious, being 40 cubits in breadth, and 1 5 in height. 
The aſcent to it was, according to the Moſaic 5 
ſmooth, and without ſteps; and the altar 8f unhewn 
flones. It was ſurrounded, at a convenient diſtance, 
with a low wall or rail, which divided the court of 
the priefls from that of the lay Iſraelites; ſo that 
theſe laſt were allowed to come thus far to bring their 
offerings and ſacrifices z though none but the prieſts 
were allowed to come within that incloſure. 

Herod cauſed a new dedication of this temple 
to be performed with the utmoſt magnificence; 
and preſented to it many rich trophies of his 


former victories, af : 
monarchs, N E key cuſtom of the Jewiſh 
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This, and many other magnificent works, however, 
did not divert the king's attention from his uſual jea- 
louſies and crnelty. "His filter Salome, and one of his 
ſons named Antipater, taking advantage of this diſpo- 
ſition, prompted him to murder his two ſons by Ma- 
riamne, named Alexander and Ariſtabulus, who had 
been educated at the court of Auguſtus in Italy, and 
were juſtly admired by all who ſaw them. His cruelty 
ſoon after broke out in an impotent attempt to deſtroy 
the Saviour of the world, but which was attended with 
no other conſequence than the deſtruction of 2000 in- 
nocent children of his own ſubjects. His miſery was 
almoſt brought to its ſummit by the diſcovery of 
Antipater's defigns againſt himſelf ; who was accor- 
dingly tried and condemned for treaſon. Something 
ſtill more dreadful, however, yet awaited him; he was 
ſeized with a moſt loathſome and incurable diſeaſe, in 


in which he was tormented with intolerable pains, ſo 
At laſt he died, to the His 


that his life became a burden. 
great joy of the Jews, five days after he bad put Anti- 
pater to.death, and after having divided his kingdom 
among his ſons in the following manner. —Archelaus 
had Judea; Antipas, or Herod, was tetrarch of Galilee 
and Perea; and Philip had the regions of Trachonitis, 
Gaulon, Batanea, and Panias, which he erected like- 
wiſe into a tetrarchy. To his ſiſter Salome he gave 


50,000 pieces of money, together with the cities of 


Jamnia, Azotus, and Phaſaelis; beſides ſome conſide- 
rable legacies to his other relations. 

The cruelty of this monſter accompanied him to 
his grave; nay, he in a manner carried it beyond the 
grave. Being well appriſed that the Jews would re- 
Joice at being freed from ſuch a tyrant, he bethought 
himſelf of the following infernal ſtratagem to damp 
their mirth. A few days before his death, he ſum- 
moned all the heads of the Jews to repair to Jericho 
under pain of death; and, on their arrival, ordered 
them all to be ſhut up in the circus, giving at the 
ſame time ſtrict orders to his fiſter Salome and her 
huſband to have all the priſoners butchered as ſoon as 
his breath was gone out. By this means, (ſaid he,) 
I ſhall not only damp the people's joy, but ſecure a real 
mourning at my death.” Theſe cruel orders, how- 
ever, were not put in execution. Immediately after 
the king's death, Salome went to the Hippodrome, 
where the heads of the Jews were detained, cauſed the 
gates to be flung open, and declared to them, that 
now the king had no farther occaſion for their attend- 
ance, and that they might depart to their reſpective 
homes; after which, and not till then, the news of the 
king's death was publiſhed. Tumults, ſeditions, and 
inſurrections, quick]y followed. 


__ by his brethren, and obliged to appear at Rome fion of the 


efore Auguſtus, to whom many complaints were e "pag 
y Au- 
guſtus. 


brought againſt him. After hearing both parties, 
the emperor made the following diviſion of the king- 
dom: Archelaus had one-half, under the title of 
ethnarch, or governor of a nation; together with a 
promiſe that he ſhould have the title of (ing, as ſoon 
as he ſhewed himfelf worthy of it. This ethnarchy 
contained Judza Propria, Idumea, and Samaria: but 
this laſt was exempted from one-fourth of the taxes. 
paid by the reft, on account of the peaceable beha- 
viour of the inhabitants during the late tumults. The 

remainder. 
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remainder- was divided between Philip and Herod; 
the former of whom had Trachonitis, Batanea, and 
Auvranitis, together with a ſmall part of Galilee; the 
latter had the reſt of Galilee, and the countries be- 
yond the Jordan. Salome had half a million of ſilver, 
together with the cities of Jamnia, Azotus, Phaſaelis, 
and Aſcalon. . 

For ſome years Archelaus enjoyed his government 
in peace; but at laſt, both Jews and Samaritans, tired 
out with his tyrannical behaviour, joined in a petition 
to Auguſtus againſt him. The emperor immediately 
ſummoned him to Rome, where, having heard his ac- 
cuſation and defence, he baniſhed him to the city of 
Vienne in Dauphiny, and confiſcated all his effects. 
Judea being by this ſentence reduced to a Roman 
province, was ordered to be taxed; and Cyrenius the 

overnor of Syria, a man of conſular dignity, was 
ſent thither to ſee it put in execution: which having 
done, and ſold the palaces of Archelaus, and ſeized 
upon all his treaſure, he returned to Antioch, lea- 
ving the Jews in no ſmall ferment on account of this 
new tax. 

Thus were the ſeeds of diſſenſion ſown between the 
Jews and Romans, which ended in the moſt lament- 
able cataſtrophe of the former. The Jews, always 
impatient of a foreign yoke, knew from their prophe- 
cies, that the time was now come when the Meſſiah 
ſhould appear. Of conſequence, as they expected him 
to be a great and powerful warrior, their rebellious and 
feditious ſpirit was heightened to the greateſt degree; 
znd they imagined they had nothing to do but take 
up arms, and victory would immediately declare on 
their ſide. From this time, therefore, the country 
was never quiet; and the infatuated people, while 
they rejected the true Meſſiah, gave themſelves up to 
the direction of every impoſtor who choſe to lead 
them to their own deſtruction. The governors ap- 
pointed by the Romans were alſo frequently changed, 
but ſeldom for the better. About the 16th year of 
Chriſt, Pontius Pilate was appointed governor; the 
whole of whoſe adminiſtration, according to Joſephus, 
was one continued ſcene of venality, rapine, tyranny, 
and every wicked action; of racking and putting in- 
nocent men to death, untried and uncondemned; and 
of every kind of ſavage cruelty. Such a governor was 
but ill calculated to appeaſe the ferments occaſioned 
by the late tax. Indeed Pilate was ſo far from at- 
tempting this, that he greatly inflamed them by taking 
every occaſion of introducing his ſtandards with ima- 
ges and pictures, conſecrated ſhields, & c. into their 


city; and at laſt attempting to drain the treaſury of 


the temple, under pretence of bringing an aqueduct 
into Jeruſalem. The moſt remarkable tranſaction of 
his government, however, was his condemnation of 
J=svs Cunisr: ſeven years after which he was removed 
from Judza; and in a ſhort time Agrippa the grand- 
ſon of Herod the Great, was promoted by Caius to 
the regal dignity, He did not, however, long eijoy 
this honour ; for, on his coming into Judza, havin 

raiſed a perſecution agaiuſt the Chriſtians, aud blaf. 
phemouſly ſuffering himſelf to be ſtyled a God by 
ſome deputies from Tyre and Sidon, he was miracu- 
louſly ſtruck with a diſeaſe, which ſoon put an end to 
his life. The ſacred hiſtorian tells us, that he was 
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eaten of worms; and Joſephns, that he was ſeized 
with moſt violent pains in his heart and bowels; o. 
that he could not but reflect on the baſeneſs of thoſe 
flatterers, who had but lately complimented him with 
a kind of divine 1mmortality, that was now about to 
expire in all the torments and agonies of a miſerable 
mortal. 

On the death of Agrippa, Jadæa was once more The ky 
reduced to a province of the Roman empire, and had don 2, 
new governors appointed over it. Theſe were Venti. tedueed u 
dius, Felix, Feſtus, Albinus, and Geſſius Florus. Renn 
Under their government the Jewiſh affairs went on 
from bad to worſe; the country ſwarmed with robber; 
and aſſaſſins; the latter committing every-where the 
moſt unheard-of cruelties under the pretence of reli. 
gion; and about 64 A. C. were joined by 18,000 
workmen, who had been employed in further repair. 
ing and beautifying the temple. About this time 
allo, Geſſius Florus, the laſt and worſt governor the 
Jews ever had, was ſent into the country. Joſephus 
ſeems at a loſs for words to deſcribe him by, or a 
monſter to compare him to. His rapines, cruelties, 
conniving for large ſums with the banditti, and, in a 
word, his whole behaviour, were ſo open and bare- 
faced, that he was looked upon by the Jews more like 
a bloody executioner ſent to butcher, than a magi- 
ſtrate to govern them. In this diſtracted ſtate of the 
country, many of the inhabitants forſook it to ſeek 
for an aſylum ſomewhere elſe ; while thoſe who re- 
mained, applied themſelves to Ceſtius Gallus, governor 
of Syria, who was at Jeruſalem at the paſſover; be- 
ſeeching him to pity their unhappy ftate, and free 
them ra the tyranny of a man who had totally 
ruined their country. Florus, who was preſent when 
theſe complaints were brought againſt him, made a 
mere jeſt of them; and Ceſtius, inſtead. of making a 
ri& inquiry into his conduct, diſmiſſed the Jews with 
a general promiſe that the governor ſhould behave 
better for the future; and ſet himſelf about computing 
the number of Jews at that time in Jeruſalem, by the 
number of lambs offered at that feſtival, that he 
might ſend an account of the whole to Nero. By his 
computation, there were at that time in Jeruſalem 
2,556,000; tho* Joſephus thinks they rather amounted 
to 3,000,000, | 

In the year 67 began the fatal war with the Romans, — 
which was ended only by the deſtruction of Jeruſalem. f 
The immediate cauſe was the deciſion of a conteſt g v 
with the Syrians concerning the city of Czſarea, The gw 
Jews maintained that this city belonged to them, be- 
cauſe it had been built by Herod; and the Syrians 
pretended that it had always been reckoned a Greek 
city, ſince even that monarch had reared temples and 
ſtatues in it. The conteſt at laſt came to ſuch an 
height, that both parties took up arms againſt cach 
other. Felix put an end to it for a time, by ſending 
ſome of the chiefs of each nation to Rome, to plead 
their cauſe before the emperor, where it hung in ſu- 
ſpenſe till this time, when Nero decided it againit the 
Jews. No ſooner was this deciſion made public, than 
the Jews in all parts of the country flew to arms! 
and, tho' they were every-where the ſufferers, 0 
from this fatal period, their rage never abated. ant 
thing was now to be heard of but robberics, t 
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kind of cruelty. Cities and villages were 
filled with dead bodies of all ages, even ſucking babes. 

zz 'The Jews, on their part, ſpared neither Syrians nor 
he ſeus Romans, where they got the better of them; and this 
ly proved the deſtruction of great numbers of their peace- 
__ fal brethren: 20,000 were maſſacred at Cæſarca, 
0,000 at Alexandria, 2000 at Ptolemais, and 3,500 
at Jeruſalem. : 

A great number of aſſaſſins, in the mean time, ha- 
ving joined the factious Jews in Jeruſalem, they beat 
the Romans out of Antonia, a fortreſs adjoining to 
the temple, and another called Maſ/ada; and likewiſe 
out of the towers called Phaſael and Mariamne, kill- 
ing all who oppoſed them. The Romans were at 
jall reduced to ſuch ſtraits, that they capitulated on 
the ſingle condition that their lives ſhould be ſpared ; 
notwithſtanding which, they were all maſſacred by 
the furious zealots: and this treachery was ſoon re- 
venged on the faithful Jews of Scythopolis. Theſe 
had offered to aſſiſt in reducing their factious bre- 
thren; but, their ſincerity being ſuſpected by the 
townſmen, they obliged them to retire into a neigh- 
bouring wood, where, on the third night, they were 
maſſacred to the number of 13,000, and all their 
wealth carried off. The rebels, in the mean time, 
croſſed the Jordan, and took the fortreſſes of Machæron 
and Cyprus; which laſt they razed to the ground, 
., after having put all the Romans to the ſword. — 
de- This brought Ceſtius Gallus, the Syrian governor, 
Celtius into Judæa with all his forces; but the Jews, partly 
4s, by treachery and partly by force, got the better of 
him, and drove him out of the country with the loſs 
of 5000 men. | 
All this time ſuch dreadful diſſenſions reigned a- 
mong the Jews, that great numbers of the better ſort, 
forcſeeing the ſad effects of the reſentment of the Ro- 
mans, left the city as men do a finking veſſel ; and 
the Chriſtians, mindful of their Saviour's prediction, 
retired to Pella, a city. on the other fide of Jordan, 
whither the war did. not reach. Miſerable was the 
fate of ſuch as either could not, or would not, leave 
that devoted city. Veſpaſian was' now ordered to 


eas. and ever 


—— 
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gn with all ſpeed into Judea. He did fo accordingly at 
' the head of a powerful army, ordering his ſon Titus 
in the mean time to bring two more legions from A- 
lexandria; but before he could reach that country, the 
Jews had twice attempted to take the city of Aſcalon, 
aud were each time repnlſed with the loſs of 10,000 
of their number. In the beginning of the year 68, Veſ- 
paſian entered Galilee at the head of an army of 60,000 
men all completely armed and excellently diſciplined. 
He firſt took and burnt Gadara : then he laid liege to 
Jotapa, and took it after a ſtout reſiſtance; at which 
he was ſo provoked, that he cauſed every one of the 
Jews to be maſſacred or carried into captivity, not 
one being left to carry the dreadful news to their 
brethren, Forty thouſand periſhed on this occaſion ; 
only 1200 were made an aka among whom was 
Joſephus the Jewiſtr hiſtorian. Japha next ſhared the 
— fate, after an obſtinate ſiege; all the men being 
= acred, and the women and children carried into 
un} A week after this the Samaritans, who 

allembled on Mount Gerizzim, were almoſt all put 


to the ſword, or periſhed, Joppa fell the next victim 
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leave Greece where he was at that time, and to march 
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to the Roman vengeance, It had been formeriy laid 
waſte by Ceſtius; but was now repeopled and forti- 
fied by the ſeditious Jews who infeſted the country. 
It was taken by ſtorm, and ſhared the ſame fate with 
the reſt. Four thouſand Jews attempted to eſcape, by 
taking to their ſhips ; but were driven back by a ſud- 
den tempeſt, and all of them were drowned or put to 
the ſword. Tarichea and Tiberias were next taken, 
but part of their inhabitants were ſpared on account 
of their peaceable diſpoſitions. Then followed the 
ſieges of Gamala, Giſchala, and Itabyr. The firft 
was taken by ſtorm, with a dreadful ſlaughter of 
the Jews; the laſt by ſtratagem. The inhabitants 
of Giſchala were inclineable to ſurrender : but a ſedi- 
tious Jew of that town, named John, the fon of Levi, 
head of the faction, and a vile fellow, oppoſed it; 
and, having the mob at his beck, overawed the whole 
city, On the ſabbath he begged of Titus to forbear 
hoſtilities till to-morrow, and then he would accept 
his offer; but inſtead of that, he fled to Jeruſalem 
with as many as would follow him. The Romans, as 
ſoon as they were informed of his flight, purſued, and 
killed 6000 of his followers on the road, and brought 
back near 3000 women and children priſoners. The 
inhabitants then ſurrendered to Titus, and only the 
factious were puniſhed ; and this completed the re- 
duQion of Galilee. - Gs 
The Jewiſh nation by this time was divided into Different 

two very oppoſite parties: the one foreſeeing that factions 
this war, if continued, muſt end in the total ruin of among the 
their country, were for putting an end to it by ſub- — 
mitting to the Romans; the other, which was the 

remains of the faction of Judas Gaulonites, breathed 

nothing but war and confuſion, and oppoſed all peace- 

able meaſares with invincible obſtinacy. This laſt, 

which was by far the moſt numerous and powerful, 

conſiſted of men of the vileſt and moſt profligate cha- 

raQers that can be paralleled in hiſtory. They were 

proud, ambitious, cruel, rapacious, and committed 

the molt horrid and unnatural crimes under the maſk 

of religion. They affirmed every where, that it was 

offering the greateſt diſhonour to God to ſubmit to 

any earthly potentate; much leſs to Romans and to 
heathens. This, they ſaid, was the only motive that 

induced them to take up arms, and to bind themſelves 

under the ſtricteſt obligations not to lay them down 

till they had either totally extirpated all foreign au- 

thority, or periſhed in the attempt.—This dreadful 
diſſenſion was not confined to Jeruſalem, but had in- 

feed all the cities, towns, and villages, of Paleſtine. 

Even houſes and families were ſo divided againſt each 

other, that, as our Saviour had expreſly foretold, a 

man's greateſt enemies were often thoſe of his own 

family and houſehold. In ſhort, if we may believe 
Joſephus, the zealots acted more like incarnate devils 

than like men who had any ſenſe of humanity left 
them. — This obliged the contrary party likewiſe to 

riſe up in arms in their own defence againſt thoſe miſ- 

creants; from whom, however, they ſuffered much 

more than they did even from the exaſperated Ro- 35 _ 
mans.—The zealots began their outrages by murder- 8 "one _ a 
ing all that oppoſed them in the countries round about. 4 : 
Then they entered Jeruſalem ; but met with a ſtout - 
oppoſition from the other party headed by Ananus, 

who had lately been high-prieſt. A fierce engage- 

ment. 
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ment enſued between them; and the zealots were dri- 
ven into the inner eincture of the temple, where they 
were cloſely beſieged. John of Giſchala above men- 
tioned, who had pretended to ſide with the peaceable 
party, was then ſent with terms of accommodation; 
but, inſtead of adviſing the beſieged to accept of them, 
he perſuaded them ill to hold out, and call the Idu- 
means to their aſſiſtance, They did ſo, and procured 
20,000 of them to come to their relief; but theſe new 
allies were refuſed admittance into the city. On that 
night, however, there happened ſuch a violent ſtorm, 
accompanied with thunder, lightning, and an earth- 
quake, that the zealots from within the inner court 
{awed the bolts and hinges of the temple-gates with- 
out being heard, forced the guards of the beſiegers, 
ſallied into the city, and let in the Idumeans. The 
city was inſtantly filled with butcheries of the molt 
horrid kind. Barely to put any of the oppoſite party 
to death, was thought too mild a puniſhment ; they 
they muſt have the pleaſure of murdering them by 
inches: ſo that they made it now their diverſion to 
put them to the mott exquiſite tortures that could be 
invented; nor could they be prevailed upon to diſ- 
patch them till the violence of their torments had ren- 
dered them quite incapable of feeling them. 1n this 
manner perifhed 12,000 perſons of noble extraction, 
and in the flower of their age; till at laſt the Idu- 
means complained ſo much againſt the putting ſuch 
numbers to death, that the zealots thought proper to 
erect a kind of tribunal, which, however, was intended 
not for judgment, but condemnation ; for the judges 
having once acquitted a perſon who was manifeſtly 
innocent, the zealots not only murdered him in the 
temple, but depoſed the new-created judges as per- 
fons unfit for their office. 

The zealots, after having exterminated all thoſe of 
any character or diſtinction, began next to wreak 
their vengeance on the common people. This obli- 
ged many of the Jews to forſake Jeruſalem, and take 
refuge with the Romans, though the attempt was 
very hazardous; for the zealots had all the avenues 
well guarded, and. failed not to put to death ſuch as 
fell into their hands. Veſpaſian in the mean time 
ſtaid at Czſarea an idle ſpectator of their outrages ; 
well knowing that the zealots were fighting for . 
and that the ſtrength of the Jewiſh nation was gra- 
dually waſting away. Every thing ſucceeded to his 

33 wiſh. The zealots, after having maſſacred or driven 
They turn away the oppoſite party, turned their arms againſt 
thejr eren each other. A party was formed againſt John, under 
= each one Simon who had his head-quarters at the fortreſs 

f of Maſſada. This new miſcreant plundered, burned, 
and maſſacred, wherever he came, carrying the ſpoil 
into the fortreſs above-mentioned, To increaſe his 
party, he cauſed a proclamation to be publiſhed, by 
which he promiſed liberty to the ſlaves, and propor- 
tionable encouragement to the freemen who joined 
him. This ſtratagem had the deſired effect, and he 
ſoon ſaw himſelf at the head of a conſiderable army. 
Not thinking himſelf, however, as yet maſter of force 
ſufficient to beſiege Jeruſalem, he invaded Idumea 
with 20,000 men. The Idumeans oppoſed him with 
25,000; and a ſharp engagement enſued, in which 
neither party was victorious, But Simon, ſoon after, 
having corrupted the Idumean general, got their army 
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delivered up to him. By this means he ealily be. 
came maſter of the country; where he committed ſuch 
cruelties, that the miſerable inhabitants abandoned it 
to ſeek for ſhelter in Jeruſalem. 

In the city, matters went in the ſame way, John 
tyrannized in ſuch a männer, that the Idumeans re- 
volted, killed a great number of his men, plundered 
his palace, and forced him to retire into the temple, 
In the mean time the people, having taken a notion 
that he would ſally out in the night and ſet fire to 
the city, called a council, in which it was reſolved to 
admit Simon with his troops, in order to oppoſe John 
and his zealots. Simon's firſt attempt againſt his rival, 
however, was ineffectual, and he was obliged to con- 
tent himſelf with beſieging the zealots in the temple. 
In the mean time the miſeries of the city were in- 
creaſed by the ſtarting up of a third party headed by 
one Eleazar, who ſeized on the court of the prieſts, 
and kept John confined within that of the Ifraclites, 
Eleazar kept the avenues ſo well guarded, that none 
were admitted to come into that part of the temple 
but thoſe who came thither to offer ſacrifices ; and it 
was by theſe offerings chiefly that he maintained him- 
ſelf and his men, John by this means found himſelf 
hemmed in between two powerful enemies, Simon be- 
low, and Eleazar above. He defended himſelf, how- 
ever, againſt them both with great reſolution; and 
when the city was inveſted by the Romans, having 
tp ram to come to an agreement with his rivals, 

e found means totally to cut off or force Eleazar's 
men to ſubmit to him, ſo that the factions were again 
reduced to two. | if 

The Romans, in the year 72, began to advance to- The 8s 
In their way they deſtroyed many mans . 


vance to 
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and in the year 73 arrived before the walls of Jeru 
lem, under Titus afterwards emperor. As he was a 
man of an exceedingly merciful diſpoſition, and greatly 
deſired to ſpare the city, he immediately ſent offers of 
ace; but theſe were rejected with contempt, and he 
imſelf put in great danger of his life, ſo that he reſolved 
to begin the Ege in form. In the mean time, Simon 
and John renewed their hoſtilities with greater fury 
than ever. John now held the whole temple, ſome of 
the out-parts of it, and the valley of Cedron. Simon 
had the whole city to range in ; in ſome partsof which 
John had made ſuch devaſtations, that they ſerved 
them for a field of battle, from which they fallied 
unanimouſly againſt the common enemy whenever oc. 
caſion ſerved ; after which they returned to their uſual 
hoſtilities, turning their arms againſt each other, as 
if they had ſworn to make their ruin more eaſy to the 
Romans. Theſe drew {till nearer to the walls, having 
with great labour and pains levelled all the ground be- 
tween Scopas and them, by pulling down all the 
houſes and hedges, cutting down the trees, and even 
cleaving the rocks that ſtood in their way, from _— 
pas to the tomb of Herod, and Bethara or the poo 
of ſerpents; in which work ſo many hands were em- 
ployed, that they finiſhed it in four days. , 7 
Whilſt this was doing, Titus ſent the beſieged x — 
offers of peace; and Joſephus was pitched upon = 
the meſſenger of them: but they were — 
indignation, He ſent a ſecond time Nicanor an Jo 


ſephus with freſh offers, and the forwer — 
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wound in his ſhoulder ; upon which Titus reſolved to 


in good earneſt, and ordered his men. 
to raſe the ſuburbs, cut down all the trees, and uſe 
the materials to raiſe platforms againſt the wall. Every 
thing was now carried on with invincible ardour ; the 
Romans began to play their engines againſt the city 
with all their might. The Jews had likewiſe their 
machines upon the walls, which they plied with un- 
common fury: they had taken them lately from Ce- 
flius; but were ſo ignorant in their uſe, that they did 
little execution with them, till they were better in- 
ſtructed by ſome Roman deſerters: till then, their 
chief ſucceſs was rather owing to their frequent fallies; 
but the Roman legions, who had all their towers and 
machines before them, made terrible havock. The leaſt 
ſtones they threw were near 100 weight ; and theſe 
they could throw the length of a quarter of a mile a- 


= the city, and with ſuch a force, that they could 


miſchief on thoſe that ſtood at ſome diſtance be- 
hind them. Titus had reared three towers 50 cubits 
high; one of which happening to fall in the middle of 
the night, greatly alarmed the Roman camp, who im- 
mediately ran to arms at the noiſe of it; but Titus, 
upon knowing the cauſe, diſmiſſed them, and cauſed 
it to be ſet up again. Theſe towers, being plaited 
with iron, the Jews tried in vain to fet fire to them, 
but were at length forced to retire out of the reach of 
their ſhot ; by which the battering-rams were now at 
full liberty to play againſt the wall. A breach was 
ſoon made in it, at which the Romans entered; and 
the Jews, abandoning this laſt incloſure, retired be- 
hind the next. This happened about the 28th of A- 
pril, a fortnight after the beginning of the ſiege. 

John defended the temple and the caftle' of Anto- 
nia, and Simon the reſt of the city. Titus marched 
cloſe to the ſecond wall, and plied his battering-rams 
ſo furiouſly, that one of the towers, which looked to- 
wards the north, gave a prodigious ſhake. The men 
who were in it, made a Ggnal to the Romans, as if 
they would ſurrender ; and, at the ſame time, ſent Si- 
mon word to be ready to give them a warm recep- 
tion. Titve, having diſcovered their ftratagem, plied 
lus work more furiouſly, whilſt the Jews that were in 
the tower ſet it on fire, and flung themſelves into the 
flames. The tower being fallen, gave them an en- 
trance into the ſecond * Few five days after gain- 
ing the firit; and Titus, who was bent on ſaving the 
ey, would not ſuffer any part of the wall or * 
to be demoliſhed ; which left the breach and lanes ſo 
narrow, that when his men were furiouſly repulſed b 
Simon, they had not room enough to make a liel 
retreat, fo that there was a namber of them killed in 
it. This overſight was quickly rectiſied; and the 
attack renewed with ſuch vigour, that the place was 
carried four days after their firſt repulſ | 

he famine, raging in a terrible manner in the city, 

þ *ollowed by a peſtilence; and as theſe two 
OED Judgments increaſed, ſo did the rage of the 
cllous, who, by their inteſtine feuds, had deſtroyed 
A quantities of proviſion, that they were forced to 
hg _ the people with the moſt unheard-of cruel- 
A ny forced their houſes; and, if they found any 
fn os in them, they butchered them for not appri- 
them of it ; and, if they found nothing but bare 
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put them to the moſt ſevere tortures, under 
that they had ſome proviſion concealed. I ſhould 
(ſays Joſephus) undertake an impoſſible taſk, were I 
to enter into a detail of all the cruelties of thoſe im- 
pious wretches ; it will be ſufficient to ſay, that I do 
not think, that fince the creation any city ever ſuffer- 
ed ſuch dreadful calamities, or abounded with men ſo 
fertile in all kind of wickedneſs.” 

Titus, who knew their miſerable condition, and was 
ſtill willing to ſpare them, gave them four days to 
cool ; during which he cauſed his army to be muſter- 
ed, and proviſions to be diſtributed to them in fight of 
the Jews, who flocked upon the walls to ſee it. Jo- O 


ſephus was ſent to ſpeak to them afreſh, and to exhort "uy rej ec- 


them not to run themſelves into an inevitable ruin by 
obſtinately perſiſting in the defence of a place which 
could hold out but a very little while, and which the 
Romans looked upon already as their own. But this 
ſtubborn people, after many bitter invectives, began 
to dart their arrows at him; at which, not at all diſ- 
couraged, he went on with greater vehemence : but 
all the effect it wrought on them was, that it pre- 
vailed on great numbers to ſteal away privately to the 
Romans, whilſt the reſt became only the more def 
rate and reſolute to hold out to the laſt, in ſpite of Ti- 
tus's merciful offers. 

To haſten therefore their deftined ruin, he cauſed 
the city to be ſurrounded with a ſtrong wall, to 
vent either their receiving any ſuccours or proviſion 
from abroad, or their eſcaping his reſentment by 
flight. This wall, which was near 40 ftades or five 
miles in circuit, was yet carried on with ſuch ſpeed, 
and by ſo many hands, that it was finiſhed in three 
days; by which one may gueſs at the ardour of the 
beſiegers to make themſelves maſters of the city. 

There was now nothing to be ſeen thro? the ftreets 
of Jeruſalemy- but heaps of dead bodies rotting above 
ground, walking ſkeletons, and dying wretches. As 
many as were caught by the Romans in their ſallies, 
Titus cauſed to be crucified in ſight of the town, to in- 
ject a terror among the reſt : but the zealots gave it 
out, that they were thoſe who fled to him for protec- 


tion ; which when Titus underſtood, he ſent a priſoner 


with his hands cut off to undeceive, and aſſure them, 
that he ſpared all that voluntarily came over to bim ; 
which encouraged great numbers to accept his offers, 
tho' the avenues were clofely guarded by the factious, 
who put all to death who were caught going on that 
errand. A greater miſchief than that was, that even 
thoſe who eſcaped ſafe to the Roman camp were mi- 
ſerably butchered by the ſoldiers, from a notion which 
theſe had taken that they had ſwallowed great quan- 
tities of gold; inſomuch that two thouſand of them 
were ripped up in one night, to come at their ſuppo- 
ſed treaſure. When Titus was appriſed of this barbari- 
ty, he would have condemned all thoſe butchering 
wretches to death; but they proved fo numerous, that 
he was forced to ſpare them, and contented himfelf 
with ſending a proclamation thro? his camp, that as 
many as ſhould be ſuſpected thenceforward of that hor- 
rid villany, ſhould be put to immediate death : yet 
did not this deter many of them from it, only they 
did it more privately than before; ſo greedy were they 
of that bewitching metal. All this while the defection 
increaſed Rill more thro' the inhumanity of the faction 
22 B with- 
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and carried their barbarity even to the ſheathing of 
their ſwords in ſport in — poor wretches, under pre · 
tence of trying their ſharpneſs. pf | 
When they found therefore, that neither their guards 
nor ſeverities could prevent the people's flight, they 
had recourſe to another ſtratagem equally impious and 
cruel which. was, to hire a pack of vile pretenders to 
prophecy, to go about and encourage the deſpairing 
remains of the people to expect a ſpeedy and miracu- 
Jous deliverance; and this impoſture proved a greater 
expedient with that infatuated nation, than their other 
precautions. | fo) 
Nothing could be more dreadful than the famiſhed 
condition to which they were now reduced. The poor, 
having nothing to truſt to but the Romans mercy or 
a ſpeedy death, ran all hazards to get out of the city ; 
and if in their flight, and wandering, out for herbs or 
any other ſuſtenance, they fell into the hands of any of 
Titus's parties ſent about to guard the avenues, they 
were unmercifully ſcourged and crucified if they made 
the leaſt reſiſtance. The rich within the walls were 
now forced, tho” in the molt private manner, to give 
half, or all they were worth, for a meaſure of wheat, 
and the middling ſort for one of barley. "This they 
were forced to convey into ſame private place in their 
houſes, and to feed upon it as it was, without darin 
to pound or grind it, much leſs to boil or bake it, le 
the noiſe or [well ſhould draw the rapacious zealots to 
come and tear it from them. Not that theſe were re- 
duced to any real want of proviſions, but they had a 
double end in this barbarous plunder ; to wit, the ſtar- 
ving what they cruelly iyled all uſcleſs perſons, and 
the keeping their own ſtores in reſerve. It was upon 
this ſad and pinching juncture, that an unhappy mo- 
ther was reduced to the extremity of butchering and 
eating her own child, 
When this news was ſpread thro' the city, the hor- 
ror and conſternation were as univerſal as they were 
inexpreſſible. It was then that they began to think 
themſelves forſaken by the Divine Providence, and. to 


expect the moſt terrible effects of his anger againſt the 


poor remains of their nation; inſomuch that they be- 
gan to envy thoſe that had periſhed before them, and 
to with their turn might come before the ſad expected 
cataſtrophe. Their fears were but too juſt z- fince Ti- 
tus, at the very firſt hearing of this inhuman deed, 
ſwore the total extirpation of city and people. Since, 
(faid he,) they have ſo often refuſed my proffers of 
pardon, and have preferred war to peace, rebellion to 
obedience, and famine, ſuch a dreadful one eſpecially, 
to plenty, I am determined to bury that curſed me- 
tropolis under its ruins, that the ſun may never ſhoot 
his beams on a city where the mothers feed on the fleſh 
of their children, and the fathers, noleſs guilty than 
they, chooſe to drive them to ſuch extremities, rather 
then lay down their arms.“ | 

This dreadful action happened about the end of Ju- 
Iy, by which time the Romans, having purſued their 
attacks with frefh vigour,, made themſelves maſters of 
the fortreſs Antonia ; which obliged the Jews to ſet 
fire to thoſe ſtately galleries which joined it to the 
temple, leſt they ſhould afford an jy paſſage to the 
befiegers into this laſt. About the ſame time Titus, 
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Jews. within, who made the miſeries and dying groans of with much difficulty, got materials for 
their ſtarving. brethren the ſubject of their eruel mirth, , mounds and terraces, in order to haſten the ſiege, and 


tenfils, together wh thoſe ma 


and the miſerable remains of God's people, to ſudden 


ENT 


raiſing new Jens | 
ſave, if poſſible, the ſad. remains of that one ; 
ſtruQure ; but his pity proved ſtill worſe —— 
beſtowed on thoſe obſtinate wretehes, who only - 
came the more furious and, deſperate by it. Titus 0 
ow pn, fire to be ſet to t tes, after havin 
had a very eats Wag in- which his men were 
repulſed. with loſs. , The Jews were ſo terrified at it 
that they ſuffered themſelves to be , devoured by the 
flames, without, attempting. either to extinguiſh them 
or ſave themſelves. Af this while Joſephus did 
not ceaſe, exhorting the infatuated people to ſurren. 
der, to repreſent to them the dreadful conſequen. 
ces of an obſtinate reſiſtance, and to aſſure them that 
it was out of mere compaſſion to them that he 
thus hazarded his own life to ſave theirs : he recti. 
ved one day ſuch a wound in his head by a ſtone from 
the battlements, as laid him for dead on the ground. 
The Jews ſallied out immediately, to have ſeized on his 
body; but the Romans proved too quick and ſtrong 
for them, and carried him oft. 
By this time the two factions within, but eſpecially ſokn gh 
that of John, having plundered rich and poor of all der. 
they had, fell alſo on the treaſury of the temple, tempk, 
whence John took a great quantity of golden u- 
iſicent gifts which 
had been preſented, to that ſacred. place by the 
Jewiſh kings, by Auguſtus, Livia, * many other 
foreign princes, and melted them all to his own uſe. 
The repoſitories of the ſacred oil which was to main- 
tain the lamps, and of the wine which was reſerved 
to accompany the uſual ſacrifices, were likewiſe ſeized 
upon, and turned into common uſe; and the laſt of 
this to ſuch exceſs, as to make himſelf and his party 
drunk with it. All this while, not ouly the zealots, 
but many of the people, were ſtill under ſuch an infa- 
tuation, that tho' the fortreſs Antonia was loſt, and 
nothing. left but the temple, which the Romans were 
preparing to batter down, yet they could not perſuad: 
themſclves, that God wovld ſuffer that holy place to be 
taken by heathens, and were ſtill expecting ſome ſud- 
den and,miraculous deliverance. Even that vile mon- 
ſter John, who commanded there, either ſeemed con- 
fident of it, or elſe endeavoured to make them'thinkhim 
ſo. For; when Joſephus was ſent for the laſt time to 
upbraid his obſtinately expoſing that ſacred building, 
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and ſure defiruQion, he only anſwered him with the 
bittereſt ĩavectives; adding, that he was defending the 
Lord's vineyard, which he was ſure could not be taken 
by any human force. Joſephus in, vain reminded bim 
of the many ways by which he had polluted both ws 
and temple; and in particular of the ſeas of bloo 
which he cauſed to be ſhed in both thoſe ſacred places, 
and which, he aſſured him from the old 1 
were a certain ſign and forerunner, of their ſpeedy lul. 
render and deſtruction. John remained as inflexiv 
as if all the prophets had aſſured him of a deliverance; 
till at length Titus, foreſecing the inevitable jay i 
that ſtately edifice, which he was ſtil] extreme A « 
ſirous to ſave, , vouchſafed even himſelf to ſpea 


them, and to perſuade them to ſurrender. *. 4 
factious, looking upon this condeſcenſion as % 


feQs of his fear rather than generoſity, oy ge n 
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and forced him at laſt to come 
to thoſe extremities, which he had hitherto endeavour- 


more furious upon its 


ed to avoid. That his army, which was to attack the 
temple, might have the freer paſſage towards it thro! 
the caſtle Antonia, he cauſed à conſiderable part of 
the wall to be pulled down, and- levelled ; which pro- 
ved ſo very ſtrong, that it took him up ſeven whole 
days, by which time they were far advanced in the 
month of July. r.... a 
It was on the 17th day of that month, as all Joſe- 
hus's copies have it, that the daily ſacrifice ceaſedfor 
the firſt time fince its reſtoration by the brave Judas 
Maccabeus, there being, no proper perſon left in the 
temple to offer it up. Titus cauſed the factious to be 
ſevercly upbraided for it; exhorted John to ſet up 
whom he would to perform that office, rather than ſuf- 
fer the ſervice of God to be ſet aſide; and then chal- 
lenged him and his party to come out of the temple, 
wy fight on a more proper 8 and thereby ſave 
that ſacred edifice from the fury of the Roman troops. 
When nothing could prevail on them, they began to 
ſct fire again to the gallery which yielded a communi- 
cation between the temple and the caſtle Antonia. 'The 
Jews had already burnt about 20 cubits of it in length; 
but this ſecond blaze, which was likewiſe encouraged 
by the beſieged, conſumed about 14 more; 4 
which, they beat down what remained ſtanding. On 
the 27th of July, the Jews, having filled part of the 
weſtern portico with combuſtible matter, made a kind 
of flight; upon which, ſome of the forwardeſt of the 
Romans having ſcaled up to the top, the Jews ſet fire 
toit, which flamed with ſuch ſudden fury, that many 
of the former were conſumed in it, and the reſt, ven- 
turing to jump down from the battlements,' were, all 

but one, cruſhed to det 
On the very next day, Titus having ſet fire to the 
north gallery, which incloſed the outer court of the 
temple, from fort Antonia to the valley of Cedron, got 
an eaſy admittance into it, and forced the beſieged in- 
to that of the prieſts. He tried in vain fix days to bat- 
ter down one of the galleries of that precin& with an 
helepolis : he was forced to mount his battering-rams 
on the terrace, which was raiſed by this time; and yet 
the ſtrength of this wall was ſuch, that it eluded the 
force of theſe alſo, tho? others of his troops were buſy 
in lapping it. When they found that neither rams nor 
lapping could gain gain ground, they bethought them- 
{elves of ſcaling ;. but were vigorouſly repulſed in the 
attempt, with the loſs of ſome ſtandards, and a num- 
ber of men. When Titus therefore, found, that his 
deſire of ſaving that building was like to coſt ſo many 
lives, he ſet fire to the gates, which, being plated 
with filver, burnt all that night, whilſt the metal dropt 
down in the melting. The flame ſoon communicated 
itlelf to the porticoes and galleries; which the beſieged 
r without offering to ſtop it, but contented them - 
ewes with ſending whole vollies of impotent curſes 
againſt the Romans. This was done on the eighth of 
Anguſtz and, on the next day, Titus, having given 
orders to extinguiſh the fire, called a council of de- 
8 whether the remainder of the temple ſhould 
= — a niger That general was ſtill for 
„ and moſt of the reſt declared for the lat- 
* of ging, that it was no longer a temple, but a 
war and ſlaughter, and that the Jews would 
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plating off the gates and timber - wor 
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art of it was left 


never be at reſt as long as any 
itus ſtifly bent on 


ſtanding: but when they found 


preſerving ſo noble an edifice, againſt which, he told 


them, he could have no quarrel, they all came over to 
his mind. The next day, Auguſt the 10th, was 
therefore determined for a general aſſault: and the 
night before the Jews made two deſperate ſallies on 
the Romans ; in the laſt of which, theſe, being time- 
iy 8 by Titus, beat them back into their in- 
cloſure. 


But whether this laſt Jewiſh effort exaſperated the 


beſiegers, or, which is more likely, as Joſephus thinks, 
puſhed by the hand of Providence, one of the Roman 


ſoldiers, of his oven accord, took up a blazing fire- 


brand, and, getting on his comrade's ſhoulders, threw 
it into one of the apartments that ſurrounded the ſanc- 
tuary, thro' a window. This immediately ſet the 
whole-north-fide in a flame up to the third tory, on 
the ſame fatal day and month in which it had been 
formerly burnt by Nebuchadnezzar. Titus, who was 
gone to reſt himſelf a while in his pavilion, was awaked 


at the noiſe, and ran immediately to give orders to 


have the fire extinguiſhed. He called, prayed, threat - 
ened; and even caned his men, but in vain ; the con-. 


fuſion was ſo great, and the ſoldiers ſo obſtinately bent 


upon deſtroying all that was left, that he was neither 
heard nor minded. Thoſe that flocked thither from 
the camp, inſtead of obeying his orders, were buſy, 


either in killing the Jews, or in increaſing the flames. 


When Titus obſerved that all his endeavours were 
vain, he entered into the ſanctuary and the moſt ho- 
ly place, in which he found ſtill ſuch ſumptuous uten- 
ſils and other riches as even exceeded all that had 
been told him of it. Out of the former he ſaved the 
golden eandleſtick, the table of ſhew-bread, the altar 
of perfumes, all of pure gold, and the book or volume 
of the law, wrapped up in a rich gold tiſſue: but in 


the latter he found no utenſils, becauſe, in all proba- 


bility, they had not made a freſh ark, ſince that of So- 
lomon had been Joſt. Upon his coming out of that 
ſacred place, ſome other ſoldiers ſet fire to it, and obli- 
15 thoſe that had ſtaid behind to come out; they all 
ell foul on the plunder of it, tearing even the gold 

4 and carried off 
all the coſtly utenſils, robes, &c. they found, inſo- 
much that there was not one of them who did not en- 
rich himſelf by it. h 


Jews. 


An horrid maſſacre followed ſoon after, in which a 7 Wo 
great many thouſands periſhed ; ſome by the flames, maſſacre. 


others by the fall from the battlements, and a grea- 
ter number by the enemy's ſword, which deſtroy- 
ed all it met with, without diſtinction of age, ſex, 
or quality. Among them were upwards of 6000 per- 
ſons who had been ſeduced thither by a falſe 
het, who promiſed them, that they ſhould find a 
* and miraculous relief there on that very day. 
Some of them remained five whole days on the top of. 
the walls, and afterwards threw themſelves on the gene- 
ral's mercy; but were anſwered that they had outſtaid 
the time, and were led to execution. The Romans car- 
ried their fury to the burning of all the treaſure-hou- 
ſes of the place, tho' they were full of the richeſt fur 
niture, plate, veſtments, and other u of value, 
which had been laid up in thoſe places for ſecurity., 
In a word, they did not ceaſe burning and butchering, 
22 B 2 till 


pro- 


| 
k 
1 
| 
| 
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till they had deſtroyed all, except two of the temple - 
es, and that part of the court which was deſtined 
or the women. 

In the mean time the ſeditious made fuch a vigo- 
rous puſh, that they eſcaped the fury of the Romans, 
at leaſt for the preſent, and retired into thecity. But 
here they found all the avenues fo well guarded, that 
there was no poſlibility left for them to get out; which 
obliged them to ſecure themſelves as well as they 
could on the ſouth- ſide of it, from whence Simon, and 
John of Giſchala, ſent to deſire a parley with Titus. 
They were anſwered, that though they bad been the 
cauſe of all this bloodſhed and ruin, yet they ſhould 
have their lives ſpared, if they laid down their arms, 
and ſurrendered themſelves priſoners. To this they 
replied, that they had engaged themſelves, by the 
moſt ſolemn oaths, never to ſurrender; and therefore, 
only begged leave to retire into the mountains with 
their wives and children: which infolence ſo exaſpe- 
rated the Roman general, that he cauſed an herald to 
bid them ſtand to their defence; for that not one of 
them ſhould be ſpared, ſince they had rejected his laſt 
offers of pardon. Immediately after this, he aban- 
doned the city to the fury of the ſoldiers, who fell 
forthwith on E ſetting fire every where, and 
murdering all that fel 
factious, who were left, went and fortified themſelves 
in the royal palace, where they killed 8000 Jews, who 
had taken refuge thereGG. f 

In the mean time, great preparations were making 
for a vigorous attack on the upper city, eſpecially on 
the royal palace; and this took them up from the 
20th of Auguſt to the yth of September, during 
which time numbers came and made their ſub- 
miſſion to Titus. The warlike engines then played fo 


furiouſly on the factious, that they were taken with a 


ſudden panic ; and, inſtead of fleeing into the towers 
of Hippicos, Phaſael, or Mariamne, which were yet 
untaken and ſo ſtrong, that nothing but famine could 
have reduced them, they ran like madmen towards Si- 
loah, with a deſign to have attacked the wall of cir- 
cumvallation, and to have eſcaped out of the city ; 
but, being there repulſed, they were forced to go and 
hide themſelves in the public finks and common ſew- 
ers, ſome one way and ſome another. All whom the 
Romans could find were put to the ſword, and the ci- 
ty was ſet on fire. This was on the eighth of Sep- 
tember, when the city was taken and entered by Ti- 
tus. He would have put an end to the maſſacre ; but 
his men killed all, except the moſt vigorous, whom 
they ſhut up in the porch of the women, juſt mention- 
ed. Fronto, who had the care of them, reſerved the 
2 and moſt beautiful for Titus's triumph; 
and ſent all that were above ſeventeen years of age in- 
to Egypt, to be employed in ſome public works there; 
and a great number of others were ſent into ſeveral ci- 
ties of Syria, and other provinces, to be expoſed on 
the public theatres, to exhibit fights, or be devoured 
by wild beaſts. The number of thoſe priſoners a- 
mounted to 97,000, befides about 11,000 more, who 
were either ſtarved thro? neglect, or ſtarved themſelves 
through ſullenneſs and deſpair.— The whole number of 
Jews who periſhed in this war is computed at upwards 
of 1,400,000. 

Beſides theſe, however, a vaſt number periſhed in 
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into their hands ; whilſt the 


ments, there are few who can ever be 
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caves, woods, wilderneſſes, common · few 

whom no. tation could be ay” 
ſoldiers were ill a + 


of 
made. Whilft the 2 


5 in burning the remai 

city, and viſitin the hiding. ces, — 
killed numbers of poor creatures who bad endeavoured 
to evade their cruelty, the two rebels Simon Sin, 
and John were found, and reſerved for the triumph of Johacge 
the conqueror. John, envy Se C1 with hunger 
ſoon came out; and having begged his life, obtained 
it but was condemned to perpetual impriſonment 
Simon, whoſe retreat had been better ſtored, held but 
till the end of October. The two chiefs, with 700 
of the handſomeft Jewiſh captives, were made to at. 
tend the triumphal chariot z after which Simon waz 
are through the ſtreets with à rope about his 
neck, ſeverely ſcourged, and then put to death ; and 
John was ſent into perpetual impriſonment.— Three 
caſtles ſtill remained untaken, namely, Herodion, Ma- 
chzron, and Maſſada. The two former capitulated; 
but Maſſada held out. The place was exceedingly Deſpers 
ſtrong both by nature and art, well ftored with all end ot 
kinds of proviſions, and defended by a numerous par. "i 
riſon of zealots, at the head of whom was one El a 1 


Ea - 
zar, the grandſon of Judas Gaulonites, formerly men- 


tioned. The Roman general having in vain tried his 
engines and battering-rams againſt it, bethought him- 
ſelf of ſurrounding it with a high and ſtrong wall, 
and then ordered the gates to be ſet on fire. The 
wind puſhed the flames ſo fiercely againſt the Jews, 
that Eleazar in deſpair perſuaded Som firſt to kill 
their wives and children, and then to chooſe ten men 
by lot, who ſhould kill all the reſt; and laſtly one out 
of the furviving ten to diſpatch them and himſelf; 
only this laſt man was ordered to ſet fire to the place 
before he put an end to his own life. All this was 
accordingly done; and on the morrow, when the Ro- 
mans were preparing to ſcale the walls, they were 
greatly ſurpriſed neither to ſee nor hear any thing 
move. On this they made ſuch an hideous outery, 
that two women, who had concealed themſelves in an 
aqueduct, came forth and acquainted them with the 
deſperate cataſtrophe of the beſieged. ;: 
Thus ended the Jewiſh nation and worſhip ; nor Red 
have they ever fince been able to regain the ſmalleſt * 5 
footing in the country of Judea, nor indeed in any u 7 
other country on earth, though there is ſcarce any part r 
of the globe where they are not to be found. 1hey 
continue their vain expectations of a Meſſiah to deli- 
"= them from the low eſtate into 2 are 4 
n ; and, notwithſtanding their repeated dilappoint- 
oh - perſuaded to 
embrace Chriſtianity. Their ceremonies and religions 
worſhip ought to be taken from the law of Moſes ; 
but they have added a multitude of abſurdities not 
worth the inquiring after. In many countries, and in 
different ages, they have been terribly maſſacred, 
in general have been better treated by the Mahome- 
tans and Pagans than by Chriſtians. Since the ol 
val of arts and learning, however, they bave felt! 
benefit of that increaſe of humanity which hath taken 
place almoſt all over the globe. It is ſaid, _ 
this country the life of a Jew was formerly at the 10 
poſal of the chief lord where they lived, and like 
ll his goods. Now, however, the caſe is alte! 


and they enjoy the proteQion of government. A = 
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may be a witneſs by our law, being ſworn on the Old 
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fouth-weſt of Choira, and 23 ſouth of Glaris. E. lon, 
e's Teſtament, and taking the oaths of allegiance. 9. O. N. lat. 49. 10. 


Igla w, 
Ignatius. 
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Jew's Ears, in botany. See TREMELLA. 


IGLAW, a confiderable and populous town of 
JEZIDES, among the Mahometans ; a term of i- 


vi 
Ig's. Germany, in Moravia, where they have a manufaQory 


— 


lar import with heretics among Chriſtians, 
be Jexides are a numerous ſect inhabiting Turky 
and Perſia, ſo called from their head Jezid, an Ara- 
bian prince, who flew the ſons of Ali, Mahomet's fa- 
ther-in-law ; for which reaſon he is reckoned a parri- 
cide, and his followers heretics. There are about 
20,000 Jezides in Turky and Perſia ; who are of two 
ſorts, black and white, The white are clad like 
Turks ; and diſtinguiſhed only by their ſhirts, which 
are not ſlit at the neck like thoſe of others, but have 
only a round hole to thruſt their heads through. This 
is in memory of a golden ring, or circle of light, 
which deſcended from heaven upon the neck of their 
cheq, the head of their religion, after his undergoing 
2 faſt of forty days. The black Jezides, though mar- 


of good cloth, and excellent beer. 
the river Igla, 40 miles weſt of Brin, and 80 ſouth- 
eaſt of Prague. E. long. 15. 5. N. lat. 49. 10. 
IGNATIUS Loyora, (canonized), the founder 
of the well-known order of the Is urs, was born at 
the caſtle of Loyola, in Biſcay, 1491; and became 
firſt page to Ferdinand V. king of Spain, and then an 
officer in his army, In this laſt capacity, he ſignalized 
himſelf by his we! bh and was wounded in both legs 
at the ſiege of Pompeluna, in 1521. To this circum- 
ſtanee the Jeſuits owe their origin; for, while he was 
under cure of his wound, a Life of the ſaints was put 
into his hands, which determined him to forſake the 
military for the eccleſiaſtical profeſſion. His firſt de- 
vout exerciſe was to dedicate himſelf to the bleſſed 


pen ried, are the monks or religious of the order; and virgin as her knight: he then went a pilgrimage to 
ofthe theſe are called Fakirs. the Holy Land; and on his return to Europe, he 
Th The Turks exact exceſſive taxes from the Jezides, continued his theological ſtudies in the univerſities of 


who hate the Turks as their mortal enemies; and 
when, in their wrath, they curſe any creature, they 
call it muſulman : but they are great lovers of the 
Chriſtians, being more fond of Jeſus Chriſt than of 
Mahomet, and are never circumcifed but when they 
are forced to it. They are extremely 2. and 
believe both the bible and the koran without reading 
either of them: they make vows and pilgrimages, but 
have no places of religious _ 

All the adoration they pay to conſiſts of fome 
ſongs in honour of Jeſus Chriſt, the virgin, Moſes, 
and ſometimes Mahomet ; and it is a principal point 
of their religion never to ſpeak ill of the devil, left he 


ſhould reſent the injury, if ever he ſhould come to be in 


favour with God again, which they think poſſible; 
whenever they ſpeak of him, they call him the angel 
Peacock. They bury their dead in the firſt place they 
come at, rejoicing as at a feſtival, and celebrating the 
entry of the deceaſed into heaven. They go in com- 
panies like the Arabians, and change their Labitations 


Spain, though he was then 33 years of age. After 
this he went to Paris; and in France laid the founda- 
tion of this new order, the inſtitutes of which he pre- 
ſented to Pope Paul III. who made many objections 
to them, but at laſt confirmed the inſtitution in 
1540. The founder died in 1555, and left his diſci- 
ples two famous books; 1. Spiritual exerciſes ; 2. Con- 
ſtitutions or rules of the order. But it muſt be re- 
membered, that though theſe avowed inſtitutes con- 
tain many privileges obnoxious to the welfare of ſo- 
ciety, the moſt diabolical are contained in the private 
rules intitled Monita fecreta, which were not diſco- 
vered till towards the cloſe of the laſt century; and. 
moſt writers attribute theſe, and even the conſtitutions, 
to Laynez, the ſecond general of the order. | 

IoenaTivs (St), ſurnamed Theophraſtut, one of the 


and educated under the apoſtle and evangeliſt St John, 
and intimately acquainted with ſome other of the 
apoſtles, eſpecially St Peter and St Paul. Being 


every fifteen days. When they get wine, they drink fully inſtructed in the doctrines of Chriſtianity, he 
on it to exceſs; and it is ſaid, that they ſometimes do was, for his eminent parts and picty, ordained by 
ron of this with a religious purpoſe, calling it the blood of St John, and confirmed, about the year 67, biſhop of 


Chriſt. They buy their wives; and the market-price 
is two hundred crowns for all women, handfome or 
not, without diſtinction. 

JEZRAEL, or Jzzxezt, a town in the north. 
of Samaria, towards mount Carmel, where ftood a 
palace of the kings of Iſrael, 1 gs xxi. 18, On 


Antioch, by thoſe two apoltles, who firft planted 
Chriſtianity in that city, where the diſciples alſo were 
firſt called Chriſtians, Antioch was then not only the 
metropolis of Syria, but a city the moſt famous and 
renowned of any in the caſt, and the ancient ſeat of 
the Roman emperors, as well as of their viceroys and 


the borders of Galilee (Joſhua xix.) ſaid to be one of governors. In this important ſeat he continued to ſit 
' the towns of Iſſachar.— The valley of Jezreel (Judges ſomewhat above 40 years, both an honour and ſafe- 
I Vi. 17.) was ſituated to the north of the town, run- guard of the Chriſtian religion, till the year 107, 
| ning from welt to eaſt for ten miles, between two when Prajan the emperor, fluſhed with a victory which 
: mountains ; the one to the north, commonly called he had lately obtained over the Scythians and Daci, 
| ermon, near mount Tabor; the other Gilloa, in about the ninth year of his reign, came to Antioch to 
4 breadth two miles. make preparations for a war againlt the Parthians and 
g IF, an iſland of France, in Provence, and the moſt Armenians. He entered the city with the pomp and 
: 1 of the three before the harbour of Marſeilles. ſolemnities of a triumph; and, as his firſt care uſually 
7 It is very well ſortiſied, and its port one of the beſt was about the concernments of religion, he began pre- 
1 in the Mediterranean. ſently to inquire into that affair. Chriſtianity had by 
3. © 8, a town of the country of the Griſons, in this time made ſuch a progreſs, that the Romaus grew 
- addea, with a magnificent caſtle, in which is a cabi- jealous and uneaſy at it. This prince, therefore, had 
. net of curioſities, and a. handſome library; 23 miles already commenced & perſecution. againſt the Chrifti- 


: 


it n I. 


It is ſeated on 


- apoſtolical fathers of the church, was born in Syria, 
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Ignatius. ang in other parts of the empire, which he now re- 


-- 


* 


ſolved to carry on here. However, as he was natu- 
rally of a mild diſpoſition, tho? he ordered the laws to 
be put in force Pune them if convicted, yet he for- 
bad them to be ſought after. | 

In this ſtate of affairs, Ignatius, thinking it more 
prudent to go himſelf than Ray to be ſent for, of his 
own accord preſented himſelf to the emperor, and, it is 
ſaid, there paſſed a long and particular diſcourſe be- 
tween them, wherein the emperor expreſſing a ſurpriſe 
how he dared to tranſgreſs the laws, the biſhop took 


the opportunity to aſſert his own innocency, and to ex- 


plain, and vindicate his faith with freedom. The iſſue of 
this was, that he was caſt into priſon, and this ſentence 
paſſed upon him, That, being incurably over-run with 
ſuperſtition, he ſhould be carried bound by ſoldiers to 
Rome, and there thrown as a prey to wild beaſts, 

He was firſt conducted to Seleucia, a port of Syria, 
at about 16 miles diftance, the place where Paul and 
Barnabas ſet ſail for Cyprus. Arriving at Smyrna in 
Ionia, he went to viſit Polycarp biſhop of that place, 
and was himſelf viſited by the clergy of the Aſian 
churches round the, country. In return for that kind- 
neſs, be wrote letters to ſeveral churches, as the Ephe- 
ſiaus, Magneſians, and Trallians, beſides the Romans, 


for their inſtruction and eſtabliſhment in the faith; one 


of theſe was addreſſed to the Chriſtians at Rome, to 


acquaint them with his preſent ſtate, and paſſionate de- 


fire not to be hindered in that courſe of martyrdom 
which he was now haſtening to accompliſh. 


His guard, a little impatient of their ftay, ſet ſail 


with him for Troas, a noted city of the leſſer Phry- 


gia, not far from the ruins of old Troy; where, at his 
arrival, he was much refreſhed with the news he re- 
ceived of the perſecution ceaſing in the church of An- 
tioch : hither alſo ſeveral churches ſent their meſſen- 
gers to pay their reſpects to him; and hence too he 
diſpatched two epiſtles, one to the church of Philadel- 
phia, and the other to that of Smyrna; and, together 
with this laſt, as Euſebius relates, he wrote privately 
to Polycarp, recommending to him the care and inſpec- 
tion of the church of Antioch. 
From Troas they ſailed to Neapolis, - a maritime 
town in Macedonia; thence to Philippi, a Roman 
colony, where they were entertained with all imagin- 
able kindneſs and courteſy, and conducted forwards 
on their journey, paſſing on foot through Macedonia 
and Epirus, till they came to Epidanium, a city: of 
Dalmatia; where again taking ſhipping, they failed 
through the Adriatic, and arrived at Rhegium, a port- 
town in Italy; directing their courſe thence through 
the Tyrrhenian ſea to Puteoli, whence Ignatius de- 
fired to proceed by land, ambitious to trace the ſame 
way by which St Paul went to Rome: but this wiſh 
was not complied with; and, after a ſtay of 24 hours, 
a proſperous wind quickly carried them to the Roman 
port, the great harbour and ſtation for their navy, 
built near Oltia, at tlie mouth of the Tyber, about 16 
miles from Rome; whither the martyr longed to come, 
as much defirous to be at the end of his race, as his 
l;cepers, weary of their voyage, were to be at the end 
of their journey. 

The Chriſtians at Rome, daily expecting his ar- 
ral, were come out to meet and entertain him, and 
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accordingly received him with a mixture of 
and forrow ; but when ſome of them intimated, 
Penney the populace might be taken off from deſirin 

is death, he expreſſed a pious indignation, intreating 
them to caſt no rubs in bis way, nor do any thing that 
might hinder him, now he was haſtening to bis crown, 
There are many ſuch expreſſions as this in his epiſtle 
to the Romans, which plaiaiy ſhew that he was bighly 
ambitious of the crown of martyrdom. Yet it does 
not appear that he raſhly ſought or provoked danger, 
Among other expreſſions of his ardor for ſuffering, he 
ſaid, that the wild. beaſts had feared and refuſed to 
touch ſome that had been thrown to them, which he 
hoped would not happen to him. Being conducted 
to Rome, he was preſented to the præſect, and the 
emperor's letters probably delivered concerning him. 
The interval before his martyrdom was ſpent in pray. 
ers for the peace and proſperity of the church. Tha 
his puniſhment might be the more pompous nd 
public, one of their ſolemn feſtivals, the time of their 
Saturnalia, and that part of it when they celebrated 
their Sigillaria, was pitched on for his execution; at 
which time it was their cuſtom to entertain the people 
with the bloody conflicts of gladiators, and the hunt. 
ing and fighting with wild beaſts. Accordingly, on 
the 13th kal. 4 i. e. December 20. he was 
brought out into the amphitheatre, and the lions be- 
ing Tet looſe upon him, quickly diſpatched their 
meal, leaving nothing but a few of the hardeſt of 
his bones. Theſe remains were gathered up by 
two deacons who had been the companions of his 
journey; and being tranſported to Antioch, were in- 
terred in the cemetery, w:thout the gate that leads to 
Daphne ; whence, by the command of the emperor 
Theodoſius, they were removed with great pomp and 
ſolemnity to the Tycheon, a temple within the city, 
dedicated to the public genius of it, but now conſe- 
crated to the memory of the martyr. 

St Ignatius ſtands at the head of thoſe Antenicene 
fathers, who have occaſionally delivered their opinions 
in defence of the true divinity of Chriſt, whom heſcalls 
the Sen of God, and his eternal Word. He is alſo reck- 
oned the great champion of the doctrine of the epil- 
copal order, as diftin& and ſuperior to that of prieſt 
and deacon. And one, the moſt important, uſe of his 
writings reſpects the authenticity of the holy Scrip- 
tures, which he frequently alludes to, in the very ex- 
preſſions as they ftand at this day.—Archbiſbop Uſh- 
er's edition of his works printed in 1647, is thought 
the beſt ; yet there is a freſher edition extant at Am- 
ſterdam, where, beſide the beſt notes, there are the 
diſſertations of Uſher and Pearſon. 

St IonaTrvus's Bean, the ſeed of a fruit of the gourd 
kind. The beſt account of the plant that has yet ap- 
peared, is that ſent by father Camelli to Ray and Pe- 
tiver, and publiſhed in the philoſophical tranſactions 
for the year 1699 : he obſerves, that it grows in the 


Philippine iſlands, and winds itſelf abont the talleſt 


trees to the top ; that it has large, ribbed, bitter * 
a flower like that of the pomegranate, and a fruit lar- 
ger than a melon. Some reſemble the fruit to a 3 
ranate, probably from miſapplying Camelli's 4 q 
he fruit is covered with a thin, gloſſy, blac 1 4 
green, and as it were marbled-ſhell, under "deed 
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| -ed another of a ſtony hardneſs : within this is con- 
* I ſoft, yellow, bitteriſh pulp, in which lie the 
1gni'0n. ſeeds or beans, to the number commonly of 24, each 
— covered with a filvery down. | 
The ſame gentleman gives an account of the virtues 
attributed to theſe ſeeds by the Indians; but expe- 
rience has ſhewn that they are * kgAge Konig re- 
lates, that a perſon, by drinking ſome of a ſpirituous 
tincture of them inſtead of aqua vitæ, was thrown into 
ſtrong convulſions ; and Dr Grim, that a dram of the 
ſeed in ſubſtance occaſioned, for a time, a total depri - 
vation of the ſenſes. Others mention violent vomitings 
and purgings from its uſe. Neumann hath obſerved in- 
termitting fevers removed by drinking, on the ap- 
proach of a paroxyſm, an infuſion of ſome grains of 
the bean made in carduus water: We are not, how- 
ever from hence to look upon this medicine as an uni- 
verſal febrifuge, or to uſe it indiſcriminately. 
Theſe beans (for ſo cuſtom requires that we ſhould 


meg; in figure ſomewhat roundiſh, but extremely ir- 
regular, ſcarcely any two being entirely alike, full of 
unequal as nar; 5 and prominences ; in colour, ex- 
ternally yellowiſh brown, but when the outer ſkin is 
taken off, of a blackiſh brown, and in part quite 
blackiſh ; in conſiſtence hard and compact as horn, ſo 
as not to be reducible into a powdery form but by. cut- 
ting or ire ſor all their hardneſs, however, they 
are not proo er worms, When freſh, they 
have ſomewhat of a muſky ſmell, which by age is loſt: 
their taſte is very bitter, reſembled by ſome to that of 
centaury. 
Four drams of theſe beans, boiled in water, gave 
juſt two drams of gummy extract; after which, reQi- 
fied ſpirit of wine ſcarcely took up half a grain. Half 
an ounce, treated firſt with ſpirit, gave two ſcruples 
and a half of a gummy one. The ſpiritvous extract 
made at firſt is of a yellowiſh colour, and the watery 
greeniſh, They are both bitter: the ſpirituous im- 
preſſes at firſt a very agreeable bitterneſs, ſomewhat 
like that of peach-kernels; which going off, leaves in 
the month a ſtrong bitter. The diſtilled liquors have 
no taſte or ſmell, Ent 

IGNAVUS, the SLoTH, in zoology. Sce BaADYrus. 
| IGNIS-raTvuvus, a kind of light, ſuppoſed to be of 
an eleQric nature, appearing frequently in mines, 
marſhy places, and near ſtagnating waters.. It was 
formerly thought, and is ſtill by the ſuperſtitious 
believed, to have ſomething ominous in its nature, 
and to preſage death and other misfortunes. There 
have been inſtances of people being decoyed by theſe 
lights into marſhy places, where they have periſhed; 
whence the names of Ignis fatuus, Mill. auitb. a. aviſp, 
and Fack-with-a-lanthorn, as if this appearance was 
an evil ſpirit which took delight in doing miſchief of 
that kind, For a further account of the nature and 
Properties of the ignis-fatuus, ſee the articles Licir 
1 

NITION, properly ſignifies the ſetting fire to 

207 ſubſtance ; but the ſenſe is commonly — 
* he kind of burning which is not accompanied 

ith flame, ſuch as that of charcoal, cinders, metals, 
ones, and other folid ſubſtances. 
= rg of ignition are firſt to diſſipate what is 
"ea the phlogiten of the ignited ſubſtance, aſter 
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vapour. All theſe effects, however, depend on the ___—— 


explaining the phenomena of ignition. 
found a matter of no ſmall difficulty to determine how 


call them) are about the ſize of a moderately large nut- 


In 

which it is reduced to aſhes, Vitrification next fol- Ignoramus 
lows ; and laſtly, the ſubſtance is totally diſſipated in iv 
preſence of the air; for in vacuo the phlogiſton of any 
ſubſtance cannot be diffipated. Neither can a body 
which is totally deſtitute of phlogiſton be ignited in 

ſuch a manner as thoſe which are not deprived of it : 

for as long as the phlogiſton remains, the heat is kept 

up in the * by the action of the external air upon 

it; but when the phlogiſton is totally gone, the air 
always deſtroys, inſtead of augmenting the heat. Phi- 
loſophers have therefore been greatly embarraſſed in 


It hath been 


ſar the air, and how far the phlogiſton, is concerned 
in this operation; but as theſe 1nquiries cannot be 
entered into without firſt determining the nature of the 
PaLoG1$STON, we muſt refer to that article for an ac- 
count of the different theories of ignition, 

IGNORAMUS, in Engliſh law, a phraſe which ſig- 
nifies © We are ignorant.” This is uſed, when the grand 
jury impanelled on the inquiſition of criminal cauſes 
reject the evidence as too weak to make good the pre- 
ſentment or indictment brought againſt a perſan, ſo 
as to bring him upon his trial by a petty jury; in 
which caſe they indorſe this word on the back of the 
bill of indictment. In conſequence of this, all ſurther 
proceedings againſt the party accuſed are ſtopped, and 
A ſuppoſed offender is delivered without further an- 
wer. 

IGNORANCE, the privation or abſence of know- 
ledge. The cauſes of ignorance, according to Locke, 
are chiefly theſe three. 1. Want of ideas. 2. Want 
of a diſcoverable connection between the ideas we 
have. 3. Want of tracing and examining our ideas. 
See METarnvsics, no 195—205. 

Icx0RANCE,. or miſtake, in law, a defect of will, 
whereby a perſon is excuſed from the guilt of a crime, 
when, intending to do a lawful act, he does that which 
is unlawful. For here the deed and the will acting 
ſeparately, there is not that conjunction between them 
which is neceſſary to form a criminal act. But this 
muſt be an. ignorance or miſtake of fact, and not an 
error in point of law. As if a man intending to kill 
a thief or houſe-breaker in bis own houſe, by miſtake 
kills one of his own family, this is no criminal action: 
but if a man thinks he has a right to kill a perſon 
excommunicated or outlawed wherever he meets him, 
and does ſo; this is wilful murder. For a miſtake in 
point of law, which every perſon. of diſcretion not 
only may, but is bound and preſumed to know, is, in 
criminal caſes, no ſort of defence. [pnorantia juris 
quod quifque tenetur ſcire, neminem excuſat, is as well 
the maxim of our own law as it was of the Roman. 
IGUANA, in zoology, a ſpecies of Lacerta. 

IHOR, Jonoa, or For, a town of Aſia, in Ma- 
lacca, and capital of a province of the ſame name in 
the peninſula beyond the Ganges. It was taken by 
the Portugueſe in 1603, who deſtroyed it, and car- 
ried off the cannon ;. but-it has ſince been rebuilt, and 
is now in poſſeſſion of the Dutch. E. Long. 93. 55. 
N. Lat. 1. 15. 

JIB, che 333 ſail of a ſhip, being a large ſtay- 
ſail extended from the outer end of the bowſprit pro- 
longed by the jib-boom, towards the __—C_— 

| cad, 
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Jib. 


Ila. 
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head. Bee 841. 

The jib is a ſail of great 
wind, but eſpecially when the ſhip is a” r or 
has the wind upon * beam; and its effort in caſling 
the ſhip, or turning her head to leeward, 1s very 
powerful, and of great utility, particularly when the 
ſhip is working through a narrow channel. a 

2 a boom run out from the extremity of 
the bowſprit, parallel to its length, and 7 to 
extend the bottom of the jib, and the ſtay of the fore - 


top-gallant maſt. This boom, which is nothing more 


than a continuation of the bowſprit forward, to which 
it may be conſidered as a top-maſt, is uſually attached 
to the bowſprit by means of two large '|boom-irons, 
or by one boom-iron, and a cap on the outer end of 
the bowſprit z or, finally, by the cap without, and a 
ſtrong laſhing within, inſtead of a boom-iron, which 
is generally the method of ſecuring it in ſmall mer- 
chant-ſhips. It may therefore be drawn in upon the 
bowſprit as occaſion requires; which is uſually prac- 
tiſed when the ſhip enters a harbour, where it might 
very ſoon be broke or carried away, by the veſſels 
which are moored therein, or paſſing by under fail. 

- JIG. See Music, n“ 252. 

JIN. See Genin. 

IKENILD s$sTrEET, one of the four famous ways 
which the Romans made in England, called Stratum 
Tcenorum, becauſe it began in the country of the Iceni, 
who inhabited Norfolk, Suffolk, and Cambridgeſhire. 

ILA, or IsLA, one of the weſtern iſles of Scotland, 


lying to the weft of Jura, from which it is ſeparated 


by a narrow channel. It extends 24 miles in length 
from north to ſouth, and is 18 in breadth from eaſt 
to weſt. On the caſt fide, it is full of mountains co- 
vered with heath ; to the ſouthward, the land is tole- 
rably well cultivated. In fome parts the inhabitants 
have found great plenty of limeſtone, and lead-mines 
are worked in three different places. The only har- 
bour in Iſla is at Lochdale, near the north end of the 
iſland. Here are ſeveral rivers and lakes well ſtored 
with trout, eels, and ſalmon. In the centre is Loch 
Finlagan, about three miles in circuit, with the little 
iſle of that name in the middle. Here the great Mac- 
donald, lord of the iſles, once reſided in all the pomp 
of royalty; but his palaces and offices are now in 
ruins. Here he held his ſupreme court of judicature, 
conſiſting of fourteen judges, to which there was an 
appeal from all the leſſer tribunals. Inſtead of a 
throne, Macdonald ſtood on a ſtone ſeven feet 
ſquare, in which there was an impreſſion made to 
receive his feet ; here he was crowned and anointed by 
the biſhop of Argyle and ſeven inferior priefts, in pre- 
ſence of the chieftains, to whom he took a ſolemn oath, 
importing, that he would maintain their rights and 
poſſeſſions, and do juſtice to all his vaſſals. There are 
ſeveral forts built on the iſles in freſh- water lakes, and 
divers caverns in different parts of the iſland, which 
have been uſed occafionally as places of ſtrength. The 
air of Iſla is not ſo ſalubrious as that of Jura, becauſe 
it is more low and marſhy; nevertheleſs, the people 
enjoy a good ſhare of health: they are all Proteſtants, 
and have a varicty of churches and chapels. The pro- 
perty of the iſland is at preſent veſted in Campbell of 
Shawtield, On the coaſt of Ila are ſeveral ſmall iſles, 
ſuch as Texa, Ouerſa, and Nave; nay, the natives 
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command with any fide- bout 30 leagues to the ſouth · weſt of Iſla. Th 


I 'L K 
retend that there is an iſland four miles in len 


tered by a river, on the caſt fide of which he ſaw preat 
heaps of fiſh bones. A great number of ſeals lay haſte 
ing on the rocks, and the cliffs were covered with ſea. 
fowl. Finding many planks and boards which the ſea 
had caſt on the ſhore, he ordered bis men to raiſe a 
pile about two ſtories, as 2 land-mark for mariners, 
After his departure, the inhabitants of Collonſay, in 
fair weather, diſcerned from the top of an eminence 
an object which they ſuppoſed to be land; which, how. 
ever, vaniſhed, by next winter, when in all probability 
the 7. was blown down by a ſtorm. 

ILCHESTER, a town of Somerſetſhire in Eng. 
land, ſeated on the river Yeovil. It is a place of great 
antiquity, as appears by the Roman coins which are 
ſometimes dug up. It once had 16 churches, but now 
has only two. It is a corporation, and ſends two mem- 
bers to parliament ; here the county-gaol is kept. 
W. _ 2.45. N. Lat. 51.5. 

ILERDA, (anc.. geog.) the capital of the Ili- 
gertes; fituated on an eminence between the rivers Si- 
coris and Cinga; an unhappy city, often beſieged, and 
often taken, * lyin — to the incurſions 
from Gaul; and under Gallienus it was deſtroyed by 
= Germans. Now LEAIDA, in Catalonia, on the river 

egra. 
LEX, the Horm, or Holly- tree, a genus of the 
urs hi order, belonging to the tetrandria claſs of 
plants. | 

There are ſeveral ſpecies of this genus; but the moſt 
remarkable is the aquifolium, or common holly. Of 
this there are a great number of varieties with variega- 
ted leaves, which are propagated by the nurſery-gar- 
deners for ſale, and ſome years paſt were in very great 
eſteem, but at preſent are but little regarded, the old 
taſte of filling gardens with ſhorn evergreens being 
pretty well aboliſhed ; however, in the Filpoſition of 
clumps, or rather plantations, of evergreen trees and 
ſhrubs, a few of the moſt lively colours may be admit- 
ted, which will have a good effect in the winter-ſeaſon, 
if they are properly diſpoſed. 

The beſt of theſe varieties are the painted lady holly, 
Britiſh holly, Bradley's beft holly, phyllis or cream- 
holly, milkmaid holly, Pritchet's beſt holly, gold- 
edged hedgehog holly, Cheyney's holly, glory-of-the- 
welt holly, Broaderick's holly, Partridge's bolly, Here- 
fordſhire white holly, Blind's cream holly, Longſtaff's 
holly, Eales's holly, filver-edged hedgehog holly. All 
theſe variegaties are propagated by budding or graſt- 
ing them upon ocks of the-common green holly : 
there is alfo a variety of the common holly with ſmooth 
leaves; but this is frequently ſound intermixed with 


the prickly-leaved on the ſame tree, and often on the 


ſame branch there are both ſorts of leaves. 

The common holly grows naturally in woods and fo- 
reſts in many parts of England, where it riſes from 20 
to 30 feet high, and ſometimes more, but their ordi- 
nary height is not above 25 feet: the {tem by age be- 
comes large, and is covered with a greyiſh ſmooth bark; 
and thoſe trees which are not lopped or browſed by 
cattle, are commonly furniſhed with branches the great- 


: f cone ; the 
eſt part of their length, ' ſo form a ſort o 13 9 


Bth as. Nlekette, 


it was diſcovered by the maſter of an Engliſh g e . 


found it a low flat, covered with long grafs, and wa. —— 


lien 


lex. 
—— z lucid green on their upper ſurface, 
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the branches are garniſhed with —_ oval leaves, of 
ut are pale on 
their under, having a ſtrong midrib : the edges are in- 
dented and waved, with ſharp thorns terminating each 
of the points, ſo that ſome of the thorns are raiſed up- 
ward, and others are bent downward, and being very 
ſtiff they are troubleſome to handle. The leaves are 
placed alternate on every fide of the branches; and from 
the baſe of their footſtalks come out the flowers in 
cluſters, ſtanding on very ſhort footſtalks; each of 
theſe ſuſtain five, fix, or more flowers. They are of 
a dirty white, and appear in May ; but are ſucceeded 
by roundiſh berries, which turn to a beautiful red a- 
bout Michaelmas, and continue on the trees, if they 
are not deftroyed, till after Chriſtmas, 

The common holly is a very beautiful tree in winter; 
therefore deſerves a place in all plantations of evergreen 
trees and ſhrubs, where its ſhining leaves. and red ber- 
ries make a fine variety; and if a few of the beſt varie- 
gated kinds are properly intermixed, they will enliven 
the ſcene. It is propagated by ſeeds, which never 
come up the firſt year, but lie in the ground as the 
haws do; therefore the berries ſhould be buried in the 
ground one year, and then taken up and ſown at Mi- 
chaelmas, upon a bed expoſed only to the morning 
ſun ; the following ſpring the plants will appear, which 
muſt be kept clean from weeds ; and if the ſpring 
ſhould prove dry, it will be of great ſervice to the 
plants if they are watered once a-week ; but they muſt 
not have it oftener, nor in too great quantity, for too 
much moiſture is very injurious to theſe plants when 
young. In this ſeed-bed the plants may remain two 
years; and then ſhould be tranſplanted in the autumn, 
into beds at about fix inches aſunder, where they may 
ſtand two years longer; during which time they muſt 
be conſtantly kept . from weeds, and if the plants 
have thriven well, they will be ſtrong enough to tranſ- 
plant where they are deſigned to remain: for when 
they are tranſplanted at that age, there will be leſs 
danger of their failing, and they will grow to a larger 
ſize than thoſe which are removed when they are much 
larger; but if the ground is not ready to receive them 
at that time, they ſhould be tranſplanted into a nur- 
ſery in rows at two feet diſtance, and one foot afunder 
in the rows, in which place the plants may remain two 
years longer; and if they are deſigned to be grafted or 
budded with any of the variegated kinds, that ſhould be 
performed after the plants have grown one year in the 
nurſery: but the plants ſo budded or grafted ſhould 
continue two years after in the nurſery, that they may 
make good ſhoots before they are removed ; though 
the plain ones ſhould not ſtand longer than two years 
in the nurſery, becauſe when they are older they do 
not tranſplant ſo well. The beſt time for removing 

ollies is in the autumn, eſpecially in dry land ; but 
where the ſoil is cold and moiſt, they may be tranſplant- 
<q with great ſafety in the ſpring, if the plants are 
not too old, or have not ſtood long unremoved, for 


if they have, there 1 . . 
1 is great doubt of their growing 


4 del, | Sheep in the winter are fed with croppings 


of bolly. Birds eat the berries. The bark ferment- 
k. afterwards waſhed from the woody fibres, makes 
ommon bird-lime. The plant makes an impenetrable 


. bears eropping; however, it is not found in 
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all reſpects to anſwer for this purpoſe equally well with Ilfracomb 
the hawthorn. 'The wood is uſed in fincering, and is 
ſometimes ſtained black to imitate ebony. Handles for 
knives and cogs for mill- wheels are made of it. It is 
alſo made into hones for whetting of razors. Mr Mil- 
ler ſays, he has ſeen the floor of a*room laid with 
compartments of holly and mahogany, which had a 


are fit to remove. Some ſhould be planted in ſmall 


1 


very pretty effect. 


ILFRACOMB, a town of Devonſhire, ſeated on 
the Severn ſea, almoſt oppoſite to Swanſea in Glamor- 
anſhire, with a good harbour. W. Long. 4. 15. 


. Lat. 51. 15. 


ILIAD, the name of an ancient epic poem, the firſt 


and fineſt of thoſe compoſed by Homer. 


The poet's deſign in the Iliad was to ſhew the 
Greeks, who were Tivided into ſeveral little Rates, how 
much it was their intereſt to preſerve: a harmony and 
one underſtanding pong themſelves : for which end 

e ſets before them the calamities that befel their an- 
ceſtors from the wrath of Achilles, and his miſunder- 
ſtanding with Agamemnon ; and the advantages that 
afterwards accrued to them from their union. The 
iliad is divided into 24 books or rhapſodies, which are 


marked with the letters of the alphabet. 


ILIUM, Iriox, or 7/ics, (anc. geog.) a name for 
the city of Troy, but moſt commonly uſed by the 
poets, and diſtinguiſhed by the epithet Vetus; at a 
greater diſtance from the ſea than what was afterwards 
called Jlium Novum, and thought to be the [/ienum 
Pagus of Strabo. New or modern Ilium was a —_ 


nearer the ſca, with a temple of Minerva; where 


lexander, after the battle of Granicus, offered gifts, 
and called it a city, which he ordered to be enlarged, 
His orders were executed by Lyſimachus, who en- 
compaſſed it with a wall of 40 ſtadia. It was aſter- 
wards adorned by the Romans, who granted it immu- 
nities as to their mother- eity. From this city the 7 
lias of Homer: takes its-name, containing an account 
of the war carried on between the Greeks and Trojans 
on account of the rape of Helen; a variety of diſaſters 
being the conſequence, gave riſe to the proverb Ilias 


Bhi. 
ILKUCH, a royal town of Poland, in the pzlati- 


nate of Cracow, remarkable for its filver-mines mixed 
with lead. It is ſeated in a barren and mountainous. 


country, in E. Long. 20. 0. N. Lat. 50. 26. 


ILLECEBRUM, in botany, a genus of the mo- 
nogynia order, belonging to the pentandria claſs of. 


plants. There are ſeveral ſpecies, of which the moſt 


remarkable are the paronychiaand the capitatum. Both 


theſe have trailing ſtalks near two feet long, which 
ſpread on the ground, garniſhed with ſmall leaves like 
thoſe of knot-graſs. The heads of the flowers come 
out from the joints of the ſtalks, having. neat filvery 
bractea ſurrounding them, which make a pretty ap- 
pearance. Their flowers appear in June, and there is 


generally a ſucceſſion of them for at leaſt two months; 


and when the autumn proves warm, they will ripen 
their ſeeds in October. They are propagated by ſeeds 
which ſhould be ſown in a bed of light earth in the 
beginning of April: the plants will come up in May, 
when they ſhould be kept clean from weeds till they 


pots, and the reſt in a warm border, obſerving to wa- 
ter and ſhade them till they have taken new. root, 
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| Iltenois Theſe plants are ſometimes killed in ſevere winters; 


6 
Illumi- 
nating. 


for which reaſon it is directed to plant ſome of them 
in pots, that they may be ſheltered during that ſeaſon. 
ILLENOIS, a people of North America, inhabi- 
ting a country lying near a large Jake of the ſame 
name, (called alſo Michigan), formed by the river St 
Laurence. The country is fertile; and the people 


plant Indian corn, on which they chiefly ſubſiſt. They 


are civil, active, lively, and robuſt ; and are much leſs 
cruel in their diſpoſitions than the other Indian na- 


tions. They are, however, ſaid to be great, libertines, 
and to marry a number of wives; but ſome of their 
villages have embraced Chriſtianity. 

ILLICIUM, a genus of the octagynia order, be- 
longing to the dodecandria claſs of plants. There 1s 
only one ſpecies, viz. the aniſatum, a native of the 
woods of China and Japan. It riſes with an ereQ 
branched ſtem to the height of a cherry-tree; and is 
covered with an aſh-coloured bark, under which 1s an- 


other bark that is green, fleſhy, ſomewhat mucous, 


and of an aromatic tafte, combined with a ſmall degree 
of aſtringency. The wood is hard and brittle z the 
ith nal in quantity, fungous, and of a green her- 
133 colour. The leaves reſemble thoſe of laurel; 
the flowers, in ſome ſort, thoſe of narciſſus. Theſe 
laſt generally ſtand ſingle, are of a pale white, and 
conſiſt of 16 petals, which differ in their form. The 
extremity of the flower-ſtalk being continued into the 
ermen, or ſeed-bud of the flower, forms eight con- 
Joined capſules, or one deeply divided into eight parts. 
Of theſe capſules, ſome frequently decay ; the reſt in- 
cloſe each a ſingle ſeed, ſomewhat reſembling that of 
palma chriſti, and which, when the hardifh corticle 
that cloſely covers and involves it is broken, exhibits 
a kernel that is white, fleſhy, ſoft, and of a vapid 
taſte. The bonzes, or prieſts of China and Japan, in- 
fuſe into the inhabitants a ſuperſtitious belief, that the 
ods are delighted with the preſence of this tree, 
— they generally place beſore their idols gar- 
lands and bundles made of the branches. A fimilar 
opinion the Bramins inculcate into the Indians, of the Ma- 
labar - fig, or ficus religioſa. The bark of the aniſe· tree, 
reduced to powder, and equally burnt, the public watch- 
men in Japan, by a very curious contrivance deſcribed 
by Kempfer, render uſeful in the meaſuring of time 
during the darkneſs of the night. The ſame powder 
is frequently burnt in brazen veſſels on the Japaneſe 
altars, as incenſe is in other countries, from a belief that 
the idols in whoſe honour the ceremony is performed 
are greatly refreſhed with the agreeable ri of 
its odour. It is remarkable, that a branch of this 
tree being added to a decoction of the poiſonous fiſh, 
termed by the Dutch de opblaſer, (a fiſh the moſt de- 
licate, if the poiſonous matter be firſt properly expelled), 
increaſes its noxious quality, and exaſperates the poiſon 
to an aſtoniſhing degree of activity and power. 
ILLUMINATING, a kind of miniature-painting 
much practiſed in Britain about the 12th and 13th cen- 
turies, and of which many curious ſpecimens are ſtill 
remaining, particularly in the Harleian collection. 
From this word is derived the modern one of /imning. 


It was chiefly uſed as we uſe copperplates, in illuſtra- 


ting and adorning the bible and other books. This 
art was much practiſed by the clergy, and even by 
ſome in the higheſt ſtations in the church. The fa - 
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mous Oſmund (ſays Bromton), who was conſecrated b: 
ſhop of Saliſbury A. D. 1076, did not Gilda i : 


ſpend ſome part of his time in writing, bindi 
illuminating books.” Mr Strutt hat gina ar ©" — 
5 


lie an opportunity of forming ſome judgment o 
degree of delicacy and art with which theſe illumina. 
tions were executed, by publiſhing prints of a prodi- 
gious number of them, in his Regal and ecclgſiaſtical 
antiquities of England, and View of the cuſtoms, &c. of 
England. In the firſt of theſe works we are preſented 
with the gm portraits, in miniature, of all the 
kings, and ſeveral of the queens, of England, from Eq. 
ward the Confeſſor to Henry VII. moſtly in their 
crowns and royal robes, together with the portraits of 
many other eminent perſons of both ſexes. ' 

The illuminators and painters of this period ſeem to 
have been in poſſeſſion of a conſiderable number of co. 
louring materials, and to have known the arts of pre. 
paring and mixing them, ſo as to form a great varie- 
ty of colours. In the ſpecimens of their miniature. 
paintings that are till extant, we perceive not only 
the five primary colours, but alſo various combinations 
of them. There is even ſome appearance, that they 
were not ignorant of the art of painting in oil, from 
the following precept of Henry III. “ Pay out of 


our treaſury, to Odo the goldſmith, and Edward his 


ſon, one hundred and ſeventeen ſhillings and ten pence, 
for oil, varniſh, and colours bought, and pictures 
made, in the chamber of our queen at Weſtminſter, 
between the octaves of the Holy Trinity, in the twen- 
ty-third year of our reign, and the feaſt of St Barna- 
bas the apoſtle, in the ſame year, which is fifteen 
days.” This was a conſiderable ſum (equal in quan- 
tity of filver to 17 pounds 14 ſhillings of our money, 
and in efficacy to 88 pounds) to be expended in paint- 
1 chamber in ſo ſhort a time. 

LLYRICA, (ane. geog.) a country extending 
from the Adriatic to Pannonia. Its boundaries are 
variouſly aſſigned. Pliny makes it extend in length 
from the river Arſia to the Driniue, thus including L. 
burnia to the weſt, and Dalmatia to the eaſt; which 
is alſo the opinion of Ptolemy, who ſettles its limits 
from mount Scardus and the Upper Mcfia on the eaſt 
to Iſtria in the weſt. The country is now called Scia- 
vonia. 

ILLYRIUS, (Matthias, Flaccus, or Francowitz), 
one of the moſt learned divines of the Augſburgh con- 
feſſion, born in Iſtria, anciently called Ihrica, in 1520. 
He is ſaid to have been a man of vaſt genius, extenſive 
learning, of great zeal againſt Popery ; but of ſuch a 
reſtleſs and paſſionate temper, as overbalanced all his 
good qualities, and occaſioned much diſturbance in the 
Proteftant church. He publiſhed a great number of 
books, and died in 1575. 

IMAGE, in a religious ſenſe, is an artificial repre- 
ſentation or ſimilitude of ſome perſon or thing, uſed 
either by way of decoration and ornament, or 48 40 
object of religious worſhip and adoration ; in which 
laſt ſenſe, it is uſed indifferently with the word Ipol- 

IMAGE, in optics, a figure in the form of any ob- 
ject, made by the rays of light iſſuing from the ſeveral 
points of it, and meeting in ſo many other points, e, 
ther at the bottom of the eye, or on any other grov 
or in any tranſparent medium, where there is no fur- 


face to refle& them, Thus we are ſaid to fee 2 
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„mene not equally extenſive in all the imitative arts. 


I MI 
means of their images formed in the eye. 
IMAGINATION, a power or faculty of the 


[ 


jects by 


mind, whereby it conceives and forms ideas of 4 
communicated to it by the outward organs of ſenſe. 
Goe Mrrarhvsics; and Moxkars, ne 184. 

Force of TMAGINATION. See MoxsrEx. ; 

IMAN, a name applied by the Mahometans to him 
who is head of the congregations in their moſques ; 
and, by way of eminence, to him who has the ſu- 
preme authority both in reſpeR to ſpirituals and tem- 


rals. 

IMAUS, (anc. geog.), the largeſt mountain of A- 
ſia, (Strabo); and a part of Taurus, (Pliny); from 
which the whole of India runs off into a vaſt plain, re- 
ſembling Egypt. It extends far and wide through 
Scythia, as far as to the Mare Glaciale, dividing it 
into the Hither or Seythia intra Imaum, and into the 
Farther or Scythia extra Imaum, (Ptolemy) ; and al- 
ſo ftretching out along the north of India to the eaſtern 
ocean, ſeparates it from Scythia, It had various 
names according to the different countries it ran 
through : Poſtellus thinks it is the Sephar of Scrip- 


ture. 

IMBECILLITY, a languid, infirm ſtate of bo- 

dy, which, being greatly impaired, is not able to 
rform its uſual exerciſes and functions. 

IMBIBING, the action of a dry porous body, 
that abſorbs or takes up a moiſt or fluid one : thus, 
ſugar imbibes water ; a ſpunge, the moiſture of the 
air, &c. : 

IMBRICATED, among botaniſts. - See Borta- 
xv, p. 1298, n“ 142. | 

IMITATION, derived from the Latin imitare, to 
repreſent, or repeat, a ſound or action, either exactly, 
or nearly in the ſame manner, as they were originally 
exhibited. 

Inm1TAT1ON, in muſic, admits of two different ſenſes. 
Sound and motion are either capable of imitating them- 
ſelves by a repetition of their own particular modes; 
or of imitating other obje&s of a nobler and more ab- 
ſtrated nature. Nothing perhaps is ſo purely men- 

tal, nothing ſo remote from external ſenſe, as not to 
be imitable by muſic. But as the deſcription of this 
in M. Rouſſeau, article Imitation, is nobly animated, 
and comprehends all that is neceſſary to be ſaid on the 
ſubject, we tranſlate it as follows. 

Dramatic or theatrical muſic (ſays he), contri- 
butes to imitation no Jeſs than painting or poetry: it 
is in this common principle that we muſt inveſtigate 
both the origin and the final cauſe of all the fine arts; 
as M. le Batteaux has ſhown +. But this imitation is 

What- 
ever the imagination can repreſent to itſelf is in the 
department of poetry. Painting, which does not pre- 
ſent its pictures to the imagination immediately, but 
to external ſenſe and to one ſenſe alone, paints only 
ſuch objects as are diſcoverable by ſight. Mufic might 
NN r to L... Oy limits with reſpect to the 

i yet It 18 capable of painting every thing, even 

ſuch images as are objects N bee ef 

2 2 magic almoſt inconceivable, it ſeems to transform 

8 © cars into eyes, and endow them with the double 
unction of 

- their own; and it is the greateſt miracle of an art, 

ich can only act by motion, that it can make that 
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very motion repreſent abſolute 1 Night, Imitation. 
ſleep, ſilence, ſolitude, are the noble efforts, the * 

images, repreſented by a pictureſque muſic. We know 
that noiſe can produce the ſame effect with filence, 
and ſilence the ſame effect with noiſe; as when one 
ſleeps at a lecture infipidly and monotonically de- 
livered, but wakes the inſtant when it ends. Bot 
muſic acts more intimately upon our ſpirits, in exci- 
ting by one ſenſe diſpoſitions fimilar to thoſe which 
we find excited by another ; and, as the relation be- 
tween theſe images cannot be ſenſible unleſs the im- 
preſſion be ſtrong, painting, when diveſted of this e- 
nergy, cannot reſtore to muſic that aſſiſtance in imita- 
tions which ſhe borrows from it. Though all nature 
ſhould be aſleep, he who contemplates her does 
not ſleep; and the art of the muſician conſiſts in 
ſubſtituting, for this _ of inſenſibility in the ob- 
ject, thoſe emotions which its preſence excites in the 
heart of the contemplator. He not only ferments and 
agitates the ocean, animates the flame to conflagra- 
tion, makes the fountain murmur in his harmony, calls 
the rattling ſhower from heaven, and ſwells the torrent 
to reſiſtleſs rage; but he paints the horrors of a bound- 
leſs and frightful deſart, involves the ſubterranevus 
dungeon in tenfold gloom, ſoothes the tempeſt, tran- 
quillizes the diſturbed elements, and from the orcheſtra 
diffuſes a recent fragrance through imaginary groves; 
nay, he excites in the ſoul the ſame emotions which 
we feel from the immediate perception and full influ- 
ence of theſe objects. 

Under the word Harmony, Rouſſeau has ſaid, that no 
aſſiſtance can be drawn from thence, no original prin- 
ciple which leads to muſical imitation; fince there can- 
not be any relation between chords and the objects 
which the compoſer would paint, or the paſſions which 
he would expreſs. In the article Melody, he ima- 
gines he has diſcovered that principle of imitation 
which harmony cannot yield, and what reſources of 
nature are employed by muſic in repreſenting theſe 
objects and theſe paſſions. 

It is hoped, however, that, in our article of MeLopy, 
we have ſhown upon what principle mufical imitation 
may be compatible with harmony; though we admit, 
that from melody it derives its moſt powerful energy, 
and its moſt attractive graces. Yet we muſt either be 
deceived beyond all poſſibility of cure, or we have felt 
the power of imitative harmony in a high degree. We 
are certain that the fury, the impetvoſity, the rapid 
vieiſſitudes, of a battle, may be ſucceſsfully and vividly 
repreſented in harmony. We have participated the 
exultation and triumph of a conqueſt, inſpired by the 
ſound of a full chorus. We have felt all the ſolemnity 
and grandeur of devotion from the flow movement, the 
deep chords, the ſwelling harmony, of a ſentimental 
compoſition played upon the organ. Nor do we ima- 
gine harmony leſs capable of repreſenting the tender 
depreſſion, the fluctuating and tremulous agitation, of 
grief. As this kind of imitation is the nobleſt effort 
of muſic, it is aſtoniſhing that it ſhould have been over- 
looked by M. D'Alembert. He has indeed apologi- 
zed, by informing us, that his treatiſe is merely - 4 
mentary: but we are uncertain how far this apology 
ought to be Pi N as ſufficient, when it is at the 
ſame time conſidered, that he has given an account of 
imitation in its mechanical, or what Rouſſeau calls its 
22 C 2 techs. 
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ity, we ſhould rather chooſe to call »ymeſir, or ana- 
cephaligſit. To Rouſſeau's account of the word in this 
acceptation, we return. 

% Imitation (ſays he), in its technical ſenſe, is a 
reiteration of the ſame air, or of one which is ſimilar, 
in ſeveral parts where it is repeated by one after the 
other, either in uniſon, or at the diſtance of a fourth, 
a fifth, a third, or. any other interval whatever. The 
imitation may be happily enough purſued even though 
ſeveral notes ſhould be N provided the ſame air 
may always be recognized, and that the compoſer does 
not deviate from the laws of proper modulation, Fre- 
quently, in order to render the imitation more ſen- 
üble, it is preceded by a general reſt, or by long notes 
which ſeem to oblicerate the impreſſion formerly made 
by the air till it is renewed with greater force and vi- 
vacity by the commencement of the imitation, The 
imitation may be treated as the compoſer chooſes; it 
may be abandoned, reſumed, or another begun at plea- 
ſure; in a word, its rules are as much relaxed as thoſe 
of the fugue are ſevere: for this reaſon, it is deſpiſed 
by the molt” eminent maſters; and every imitation of 
this Kind too much affected, almoſt always betrays a 
novice in compoſition.“ 

IMMACULATE, ſomething without ſtain, chiefly 
applied to the conception of thekoly virgin. See Cox- 
CEPTION Immaculate. 

IM MATERIAL, ſomething devoid of matter, or 
that is pure ſpirit: thus God, angels, and the human 
ſoul, are immaterial beings. 

IMMEDIATE, whatever is capable of producing 
an effect without the intervention of external means; 
thus we ſay, an immediate cauſe, in oppoſition to a me- 
diate or remote one. | 

IMMENSITY, an unlimited extenfion, or which 
no finite and determinate ſpace, repeated ever ſo often, 
can equal, : 

IMMER, the moſt eaſterly iſland of all the New 
Hebrides in the South Sea. It lies about four leagues 
from Taxxa, and ſeems to be about five leagues in cir- 
cumference; it is of a conſiderable height, with a flat- 
top. 6 
TMMERSION, that act by which any thing is plun- 
ged into water or other fluid. 

It is uſed in chemiſtry for a ſpecies of calcination, 
when any body is immerſed in a fluid to be corroded: 
or it is a ſpecies of lotion; as when a ſubſtance is plun- 
ged into any fluid, in order to deprive it of a bad qua- 
lity, or communicate to it a good one. 

IMMERSION, in aſtronomy, is when a ſtar or planet 
is ſo near the ſun with regard to our obſervations, that 
we cannot ſee it; being, as it were, inveloped and hid 
in the rays of that luminary. It alſo denotes the be- 
ginning of an eclipſe of the moon, or that moment 
when the moon begins to be darkened, and to enter in- 
to the. ſhadow of the earth. | 

IMMORTAL, that which will laſt to all eternity, 
as having in it no principle of alteration or corruption: 
thus God and the human ſoul are immortal. See Sour. 

IMMUNITY, a privilege or exemption from ſome 
office, duty, or impolition, as an exemption from tolls, 
&c. 

Immunity is more particularly underſtood of the li- 
berties granted to cities and communities. 
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church, and in RR with a biſhop's ſee. 
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ous place; and is ſeated eds Im 
river Santerno, in E. Long. 11. 43. N. Lat. 44. 

IMPALE, in; heraldry, is to conjoin two coats of 
arms pale-wiſe. Women impale their coats of arms 
with thoſe of their huſbands. See HeraLver, p. 3589, 

610. | 
x To impale cities, camps, fortifications, &c. is 10 
incloſe them with palliſadoes. | 

To ImraLe, or Empale, ſignifies alſo to put to 
death by ſpitting on a, ſtake fixed upright, 

IMPALPABLE, that whoſe parts are ſo extreme. 
ly minute, that they cannot be diſtinguiſhed by the 
ſenſes, particularly by that of feeling. 

IMPANATION, a term uſed by divines to ſignify 
the opinion of the Lutherans with regard to the eu- 
chariſt, who believe that the ſpecies of bread and wine 
remain together with the body of our Saviour after 
conſecration. | 

IMPANNELLING, in law, ſigniſies the writing 
down or entering into a parchment, lift, or ſchedule, 
the names of a jury ſummoned by the ſheriff to appear 
for ſuch public ſervices as juries are employed in. 

IMPARLANCE, in law, a petition in court for 4 
day to conſider or adviſe what anſwer the defendant 
ſhall make to the plaintiff's action; and is the conti- 
nuance of the cauſe till another day, or a longer time 
given by the court. 

IMPASTA TION, the mixtion of various materials 
of different colours and conſiſtencies, baked or bound 
together with ſome cement, and hardened either by the 
air or by fire. | 

. IMPATIENS, Tovcn-ME-xorT, and Balſamine; a 
genus of the monogamia order, belonging to the ſyn- 
geneſia claſs of plants. | | 

Species. 1. The noli-me-tangere, or common yel- 
low balſamine, is a-native of Britain, but is cultivated 
in many gardens for curioſity. It hath a fibrous root, 
an upright, jointed, ſucculent, ſtalk, about 18 inches 
high, with alternate oval leaves; and, from the axillas of 
the ſtalks, long, lender, ' branching footſtalks, each 
ſuſtaining many yellow flowers; ſucceeded by taper 
capſules, that burſt open and 'dart forth their ſeeds 
with great velocity, whence its name. 2. The balſa- 
mina, or balſam, is a native of India. It hath a fi- 
brous root, an upright, thick, ſucculent ſtalk, branch · 
ing all around a foot and an half or two feet high; 
with long, ſpear-ſhaped, ſa wed leaves, the upperones al- 
ternate; and from the joints of the ſtalk aud branches 
cluſters of ſhort foot-falks, each ſuſtaining one large 
irregular flower, of different colours in the varieties; 
flowering from June or July till September. 1 

Culture. The firſt ſpecies is very hardy, and my 
grow freely from the ſeeds in any common 973d ; 
but the ſecond requires artificial warmth. The 4 : 
will indeed grow in the full ground, but rarely before 
the month of May; and more freely then, if covere 
with a band-glaſs, &c. But the plants raiſed « Hub 
tificial heat will flower five or fix weeks ſooner t 4 
thoſe raiſed in the natural ground. The ſeeds ug 
therefore always to be ſowed on a hotbed in Marc * 
April, and the plants continued therein till June, on 
if the frames be deep they will then be drawn WT. 
the length of two or three feet; after which they of 
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ated in pots, which mult likewiſe he continued 
in the hot-bed till the plants have taken freſh root. 
IMPEACHMENT, an accuſation and proſecu- 
tion for treaſon an other-crimes and miſdemeanours. 
Any member of the lower houſe of parliament may 
impeach any one belonging either to that body, or 
to the houſe of lords. 
bit articles on the behalf of the commons, by 


: managers are appointed to make good their 
— of Theſe bticles — carried to the lords, by 
whom every perſon impeached by the commons is al- 
ways tried; and if they find him guilty, no pardon 
under the great ſeal can be pleaded to ſuch an im- 
peachment. 12 Will. III. cap. ii. 
IMPENETRABILITY, in philoſophy, that pro- 
perty of body, whereby it cannot be pierced by 
another: thus, a body which ſo fills a ſpace as to 
exclude all others, is ſaid to be impenetrable, 
IMPERATIVE, one of the moods of a verb, uſed 
when we would command, intreat, or adviſe : thus, 
2 read, take pity, be adviſed, are imperatives in our 
hoguagh But in the learned languages, this mood 
has a peculiar termination to diſtinguiſh it from others, 
28 1, or ito, go; lege, or legito, rend,“ &c. and not 
only ſo, but the termination varies, according as you 
addreſs one or more perſons, as audi and audite ; 
«xvi, &us, aK, Ke. | 
IMPERATOR, in Roman antiquity, a title of 
honour conferred on victorious generals by their ar- 
mies, and afterwards confirmed by the ſenate. 
IMPERATORIA, MASTERWORT ; a genus of the 
digynia order, belonging to the e claſs of 
plants, —There is but one ſpecies, viz. the oftruthium, 


to exhi 


a native of the Auſtrian and Styrian Alps, and other 


mountainous places of Italy. Mr Lightfoot alfo in- 
forms us, that he has found it in ſeveral places on the 
banks of the Clyde in Scotland ; but whether indige- 
nous or not, is uncertain. The root is as thick as a 
man's thumb, running obliquely in the ground ; it is 
fleſhy, aromatic, and has a ftrong acrid taſte, bitin 
the tongue like pellitory of Spain : the leaves ariſe 
immediately from the root; they have long foot · ſtalks, 
dividing into three very ſhort ones at the top, each 
ſuſtaining a trilobate leaf, indented on the — 
The footſtalks are deeply channelled, and, when 
broken, emit a rank odour. The flower-ftalks riſe 
about two feet high, dividing into two or three 
branches, each being terminated by a pretty large 
umbel of white flowers whoſe petals are ſplit ; theſe 
are ſucceeded by oval compreſſed ſeeds, ſomewhat like 
thoſe of dill, but larger.— The plant is cultivated in 
gardens for the ſake of its roots, which are uſed in me- 
dieige. It may be propagated either by ſeeds, or by 
parting the roots in autumn. They thrive beſt in a 
ſhady fituation.—The root has a flavour ſimilar to 
that of angelica, and is eſteemed a good ſudoritic. 
There are inſtances of its having cured the ague when 
the bark had failed. It ſhould be dug up in winter, 
and a ſtrong infuſion made in wine. | 
IMPERFECT, ſomething that is defective, or that 
vants ſome of the properties found in other beings of 
the ſame kind, 
Mao Tenſe, in grammar, a tenſe that de- 
s * ome preterite caſe, or denotes the thing to be 
that time preſent and not quite finiſhed ; as ſcri- 
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he method of proceeding is 


IMP 
bebam, ** I was writing.” 

IMPERIAL, ſomething belonging to an emperor, 
or empire. See Emytros, and Emyire.—Thus we 
ſay, his imperial majeſty, the imperial crown, impe 
rial arms, &c. 

ImeErIAL Crown. See HZAATLDRx, p. 3606. 

IurERIAL Chamber, is a ſovereign court, eſtabliſhed 
for the affairs of the immediate ſtates of the empire. 
See CHAMBER, 

IurERIAL Cities, in Germany, are thoſe which own 
no other head but the emperor. 

"Theſe are a kind of little commonwealths ; the chief 
magiſtrate whereof does homage to the emperor, 
but in other reſpects, and in the adminiſtration of ju- 
ſtice, is ſovereign. 

Imperial cities have a right of —_ money, and 
of keeping forces and fortitied places. Their deputies 
aſſiſt at the imperial diets, where they are divided 
into two branches, that of the Rhine, and that of 
Suabia, There were formerly 22 in the former, and 
37 in the latter; but there are now only 48 in all. 

IurERIAL Diet, is an aſſembly or convention of all 
the ſtates of the empire. See Dir. 

IMPERIALI (John Baptiſt), a celebrated phy- 
ſician of Vicenza, where he was born in 1568. He 
compoſed ſeveral eſteemed works both in proſe and 
verſe, written in good Latin; and died in 1623. 

IMPERSONAL VERB, in grammar, a verb to 
which the nominative of any certain perſon cannot be 
prefixed ; or, as others define it, a verb deſtitute of 
the two firſt and primary perſons, as decet, opportet, &c. 
The imperſonal verbs of the active voice end in 7, and 
thoſe of the paſlive in tur; they are conjugated thro' 
the third * ſingular of almoſt all the tenſes and 
moods : they want the imperative, inſtead of which 
we uſe the preſent of the ſubjunctive; as peniteat, pug- 
netur, &c. nor, but a few excepted, are they to be met 
with in the ſupines, participles, or gerunds. | 

IMPERVIOUS, a thing not to be pervaded or 
paſſed through, either by reaſon of the cloſeneſs of its 
pores, or the particular configuration of its parts. 

IMPETUS, in mechanics, the force with which 
one body ftrikes or impells another. 
IMPLICATION, in law, is where ſomething is 
implied that is not expreſſed by the parties themſelves 
in their deeds, contracts, or agreements. 

To IMPLY, or carry, in Mac. Theſe we liave 
uſed as ſynonimous terms in that article. They are 
intended to ſignify thoſe ſounds, which ought to be 
the proper concomitants of any note, whether by its 
own nature, or by its poſition in artificial harmony. 
Thus every note, conſidered as an independent found, 
may be ſaid to carry or imply its natural harmonics, 
that is to ſay, its octave, its twelfth, and its ſeven- 
teenth ; or, when reduced, its eight, its fifth, and its 
third. But the ſame ſound when conſidered as conſti- 
tuting any part of harmony, is ſubjected to other laws 
and different limitations. It can then only be ſaid to 
carry or imply ſuch ſimple ſounds, or complications of 
ſound, as the preceding and ſubſequent chords admit 
or require. For theſe the laws of melody and har- 
mony muſt be conſulted. See MELoby, and Hax- 
MONY. 

IMPORTATION in commerce, the bringing 
merchandize into a kingdom from foreign countries ; 
in 
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Importa- in contradiſtinction to exportation. See ExronTa- If any ſeizer of prohibited or unaceuſlomed 


TION. | 

We ſhall here give ſome of the principal laws relat- 
ting to the importation of goods into this * ay 
Goods imported without entry or paying cuſtoms, 
are forfeited; and the lord-treaſurer, the barons of 
the exchequer, or chief magiſtrates of the place where 
the offence was committed, or next adjoining to it, 
may grant a warrant to w7 perſon, who, with the 
aſſiſtance of a conſtable, may break open doors, cheſts, 
&c. and take thence any prohibited or unaccultomed 
goods; but this is to be done within one month after 
the offence was committed. But if falſe information 
is given, the perſon wrongfully accuſed may recover 
coll and damages. 

No ſhip or veſſel arriving from beyond ſea is to be 
above three days in ſailing from Graveſend to the 
place of diſcharge on the river 'Thames, unleſs hin- 
dered by contrary winds or other impediment. And 
no ſhip bound for the port of London is to touch or 
ſtay at any place adjoining to any ſhore, between 
Graveſend and Cheſter-quay. True entries are to be 
made of all ſuch ſhips lading, upon oath of the maſter 
or purſer for that voyage; alſo where ſhe took in ber 


lading, where ſhe was built, how manned, who were 


the owners, and who the maſter during the voyage. 
In all out- ports, ſhips are to come directly to the 
place of unlading, and make true entries as aforeſaid, 
upon penalty of the forfeiture of 1001. | 

After any ſhip is cleared, and the watchmen and 
tideſmen diſcharged from their attendance, if there be 
found on board any concealed 2 that have not 
paid the duty inwards, the maſter, or other perſon 
taking charge of the ſhip, ſhall forfeit 100 l. 

Porters, carmen, watermen, &c. aſſiſting in land- 
ing unaccuſtomed goods, ſhall on conviction, for the 
Erl offence, be committed to the next jail till they 
find ſecurity for their good behaviour; and for their 
ſecond offence they are to be committed to priſon for 
two months, without bail or mainprize, or till they 
are diſcharged by the court of exchequer, or each of 


them pay 5 l. to the ſheriff of the county. 


No merchant-denizen ſhall cover a ſtranger's goods, 
but ſhall, by himſelf or agent, ſign one of his bills of 
every entry, with the mark, number, and contents of 
every parcel of goods, without which no entry ſhall 
paſs. And no children of aliens under the age of 21 
years, ſhall have entry made in their names, nor be 
permitted to trade. 

Merchants, trading into the port of London, ſhall 
have free liberty to lade and unlade their goods at any 
of the lawful quays between the tower and London- 
bridge, from ſun-rifing to ſun-ſetting, from Septem- 
ber 10. to March 10. ; and between fix o'clock in the 
morning and fix in the evening, from March 10. to 
September 10. ; giving notice thereof to the reſpective 
officers appointed to attend the lading and unlading 
of goods. And ſuch officers as ſhall refuſe to be pre- 
ſent ſhall forfeit 5 1. for every default. 

To prevent combination between importers, and 
ſeizers of goods unlawfully imported or exported, none 
ſhall ſeize them but the officers of the cuſtoms, or ſuch * 
as ſhall be authoriſed ſo to do by the lord-treaſurer, 
under-treaſurer, or a ſpecial commiſſion from his ma- 


jeſty under the great privy-ſeal. 
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does not make due proſecution thereof, it is 164 72 (mor [mpre 
the — — ct or others deputed thereto 0 | 4 
| | eto, to | 
make ſeizure of ſuch goods; and they ſhall be, in law, '*Potenc, in pre 
adjudged the firſt true informers and ſeizers, and have 12 
the benefit thereof, notwithſtanding any law and ſlatute 
to 2 2 22 
oreign ds permitted to be landed ; 
at ſight, bills 95 — ſufferance, ſhall be 3 
the moſt convenient quays and wharfs, as the officerg 
of the cuſtoms ſhall direct; and there, or at the kin 2 
ſtore-houſe of the reſpective ports, ſhall be — 
weighed, numbered, &c. by the officers appointed, who 
ſhall perfect the entry, and ſubſcribe their names to it 
and the next day make their report to the cuſtomer, 
collector, or comptroller; or, in default thereof, ſhall 
6 * 1001, Q nt 
ny merchant who ſhall import goods, ſhall ha 

liberty to break bulk in any lawful port or quay, the 
maſter or purſer firſt making oath of the true con- 
tents of the ſhip's lading. No Engliſh merchant ſhall 
Put on ſhore in Scotland or Ireland, any merchandize 
of the growth or produce of any of his majeſty's 
1 unleſs the ſame have been firſt landed in 

ngland, Wales, or Berwick, and paid the duties 
with which they are chargeable, under the penalty of 
forfeiting the ſhip and goods, three-fourths to the 
king, and one-fourth to the informer or him that ſhall 
ſue for the ſame: but if a ſhip be diſabled, or driven 
into any port of Ireland, and unable to proceed on 
her voyage, her goods may be put on ſhore, under 
the hands of the principal officers of the cuſtoms there 
reſiding, till the goods can be put on board ſome 
other veſſel, to be tranſported to ſome part of England 
or Wales. +41 

Natives of England or Ireland may import into 
England, directly from Ireland, any hemp, flax, 
thread, yarn and linen, of the growth and manufac- 
ture of Ireland, cuſtom-free; the chief officer ſo im- 
porting bringing a certificate from the chief office in 
. expreſſing the particulars of the goods, with 
the names and places of abode of the exporters 
thence, and of ſuch as have ſworn that the ſaid gon 
are bona fide of the growth and manufacture o that 
kingdom, and who they are configned to in England; 
and the chief officer ſhall make oath, that the ſaid 
goods are the ſame that are on board by virtue of that 
certificate. 

IMPOST, in law, ſignifies in general a tribute or 
cuſtom, but is more particularly applied to ſignify that 
tax which the crown receives for merchandizes im- 

rted into any port or haven. 

IMPOSTHUME, in ſurgery, &c. See ABSCESS- 

IMPOTENCE, or Iurorzxcv, in general, de 
notes want of ſtrength, power, or means, to perform 
any thing, | ; b 

Divines and philoſophers diſtinguiſh two ſorts of 
impotency ; natural, and moral. The firſt is 3 want 
of ſome phyſical principle, neceſſary to an action; . 
where a being is abſolutely defective, or not free : 
at liberty to act: The ſecond only imports a Breu 5 
ficulty; as a ſtrong habit to the contrary, à wole 
paſſion, or the like. | ox 

Impotency is more particularly uſed for a na 2 
inability to coition. Impotence with reſpect to i3 
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is the ſame as ſterility in women; that is, an inability 


1 * of propagating the ſpecies. There are many cauſes 
| of impotence; as, a natural defect in the organs. of 
opreſſng- „eneration, which ſeldom admits of a cure: accidents, 
— 


or diſeaſes; and in ſuch caſes the impotence may, or 


or otherwiſe. The moſt common cauſes are, early and 
immoderate venery, or the venereal diſeaſe. We have 
inſtances, however, of unfitneſs for generation in men 
by an impediment to the ejection © the ſemen in coi- 
tion, from a wrong direction which the orifice at the 
verumontanum got, whereby the ſeed was thrown up 
into the bladder. M. Petit cured one patient under 
ſuch a difficulty of emiſſion, by making an incifion like 
to that commonly made in the great operation for the 


ſtone. 

IMPREGNA TION, the getting a female with 
child. See PREGNANCY. = 
The term impregnation is alſo uſed, in pharmacy, 
for communicating the virtues of one medicine to ano- 
ther, whether by mixture, coction, digeſtion, &c. 
IMPRESSINGSsZAuREN. The power of impreſ- 
fing ſea-faring men for the ſea-ſervice by the king's 
commiſſion, * been a matter of ſome diſpute, and 
ſubmitted to with great reluctance; though it hath 
very clearly and learnedly been ſhewn by Sr Michael 
Foſter, that the practice of impreſſing, and granting 
powers to the admiralty for that purpoſe, is of very 
ancient date, and hath been uniformly continued by a 
regular ſeries of precedents to the preſent time : 
whence he concludes it to be part of the common law. 
The difficulty ariſes from hence, that no ſtatute has ex- 
preſsly declared this power to be in the crown, though 
many of them very ftrongly imply it. The ftatute 
2 Ric. II. c. 4. ſpeaks of mariners being arreſted and 
retained for the king's ſervice, as of a thing well 
known, and praiſed without diſpute; and provides a 
remedy againſt their running away. By a later fta- 
tute, if any waterman, who uke the river Thames, ſhall 
hide himſelf during the execution of any commiſſion of 
preſſing for the king's ſervice, he is liable to heavy penal - 
ties. By another, (5 Eliz. e. 5.) no fiſherman ſhall be 


but the commiſſion ſhall be firſt brought to two juſtices 
of the peace, inhabiting near the ſea- coaſt where the 
mariners are to be taken, to the intent that the juſtices 
may chooſe out and return ſuch a number of able-bodied 
men, as in the commiſſion are contained, to ſerve her 
majeſty. And, by others, eſpecial protections are al- 
lowed to ſeamen in particular circumſtances, to pre- 
vent them from being impreſſed. Ferrymen are alſo ſaid 
to be privile ed from being impreſſed, at common law. 
All which do moſt evidently imply a power of im- 
preſſing to relide ſomewhere; and, if any where, it 
mult, from the ſpirit of our conſtitution, as well as from 
the frequent mention of the kin 's commiſſion, reſide 
5 the crown alone.— After all, eee, this method 
n the navy is to be conſidered as only de- 
p wie trom public neceſſity, to which all private con- 
_— mult give way. 

— following perſons are exempted from being im- 
5 « : Apprentices for three years ; the maſter,mate, 
— orpenter, and one man for every 100 tons, of 
s employed in the coal-trade ; all under 18 years 


of age, and above 55; foreigners in merchant · ſhips 
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may not, be remedied, according as theſe are curable 


taken by the queen's commiſſion to ſerve as a mariner; 


I M P ; 
and privateers; landmen betaking themſelves to fea for Impreſſion 
two years; ſeamen in the — fiſhery, and har- 
py employed, during the interval of the fiſhing 
aſon, in the coal-trade, and giving ſecurity to go to | 
the fiſhing next ſeaſon. | | 
IMPRESSION is applied to the ſpecies of objects : 
which are ſuppoſed to make ſome mark or impreſſion 
on the ſenſes, the mind, and the memory. The Peri- 
patetics aſſert, that bodies emit ſpecies reſembling 
them, which are conveyed to the common ſenſor ium, 
and they are rendered intelligible by the active in- 4 
telloct; and, when thus ſpiritualized, are called ex- .Y | 
. or expreſs ſpecies, as being expreſſed from the t 
otners. 


Impriſon- 
ment. 


IurxEsstox alſo denotes the edition of a book, re- 
parding the mechanical part only ; whereas edition, 

fides this, takes in the care of the editor, who cor- 
reed or augmented the copy, adding notes, &c. to 
render the work more uſeful. 

IMPRISONMENT, the ftate of a perſon re- 
ſtrained of his liberty, and detained under the cuſtody 
of another. r 

No perſon is to be impriſoned but as the law directs, 
either by the command or order of a court of record, or 
by lawful warrant; or the king's proceſs, on which 
one may be lawfully detained. And at common law, 
a perſon could not be impriſoned unleſs he were guilty 
of ſome force and violence, for which his body was 
ſubject to impriſonment, as one of the higheſt execu- 
tions. Where the law gives power to impriſon, in 
ſuch caſe it is juſtifiable, provided he that does it in 
purſuance of a ſtatute, exactly purſues the ſtatute in 
the manner of doing it ; for otherwiſe it will be deemed 
falſe impriſonment, and of conſequence it is unjuſtiſi- 
able. Every warrant of commitment for impriſonin 
a yarn ought to run, © Till delivered by due — 
of law,“ and not Until farther order;”” which has 
been held ill: and thus it alſo is, where one is impri- 
ſoned on a warrant not mentioning any cauſe for which 
he is committed. See ArrEsT and COMMITMENT. 

Falſe Imrx1s0nMENT. Every confinement of the 
perſon is an impriſonment, whether it be in a common 

riſon, or in a private houſe, or in the ſtocks, or even 
bo forcibly detaining one in the public ſtreets. Un- 
lawful or falſe impriſonment, conſiſts in ſuch confine- 
ment or detention without ſufficient authority : which 
authority may ariſe either from ſome proceſs from the 
courts of juſtice; or from ſome warrant from a legal 
power to commit, under his hand and ſeal, and ex- 
preſſing the cauſe of ſuch commitment; or from ſome 
other Peeial cauſe warranted, for the neceſſity of the 
thing, either by common law, or act of parliament ; 
ſuch as the arreſting of a felon by a private perſon 
without warrant, the impreſſing of mariners for the 
public ſervice, or the apprehending of waggoners for 
miſbehaviour in the public highways. Falſe impri- 
ſonment alſo may ariſe by executing a lawful warrant 
or proceſs at an unlawful time, as on a Sunday; or in 
a place privileged from arreſts, as in the verge of the 
king's court. This is the injury. The remedy is of 
two ſorts; the one removing the injury, the other Ma- 
9 for it. | 
e means of removing the aQual injury of falſe im- 
priſonment, are four-fold, 1. By writ of MaixTRIZk. 
2. By writ De Opio et Atia. 3. By writ De Home 
Replegiando. 
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figures of other more important impurities, {, 
ſins and iniquities committed againſt God, = — inan 
committed againſt our neighbour. The ſaint v lad 
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Impromptu Replgiando. 4. By writ of HaBras Corpus. See 
thoſe articles. 

The /ati;fafory remedy for this injury of falſe im- 
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priſonment, is by an action of treſpaſs vi ef armits, 
uſually called an action of falſe impriſonment; which is 
generally, and almoſt unavoidably, accompanied with 
a charge of aſſault and battery alſo: and therein the 
party ſhall recover damages for the injuries he has re- 
ceived; and alſo the defendant is, as for all other in- 
juries committed with force, or vi et armis, liable to 
Pay a fine to the king for the violation of the public 
eace. 

IMPROMPTU, or InrromeTv, a Latin word 
frequently uſed among the French, and ſometimes 
in Englith, to ſignify a piece made off-hand, or ex- 
tempore, without any previous meditation, by mere 
force and vivacity of imagination. Many authors 
pique themſelves on their 7»promptu's, which yet were 
done at leiſure and in cold blood. 

IMPROBAT ION, in Scots law, the name of an 
action brought for ſetting any deed or writing aſide 
upon the head of forgery. 

IMPROPRIATION, in eccleſiaſtical law. See 
APPROPRIATION. 

IMPURITY, in the law of Moſes, is any legal de- 
filement. Of theſe there were ſeveral ſorts. Some were 
voluntary, as the touching a dead body, or any animal 
that died of itſelf, or any creature that was eſteemed 
unclean; or the touching things holy, by one who was 
not clean, or was not a prieſt; the touching one who 
had a leproſy, one who had a gonorrhœa, or who was 
polluted by a dead carcaſe, &c. Sometimes theſe im- 
purities were involuntary ; as when any one inadver- 
tently touched bones, or a ſepulchre, or any thing pol- 
luted ; or fell into ſuch diſeaſes as pollute, as the le- 
proſy, &c. 

The beds, clothes, and moveables, which had touch - 
ed any thing unclean, contracted alſo a kind of impu- 
rity, and in ſome caſes communicated it to others. 

Theſe legal pollutions were generally removed by 
bathing, and laſted no longer than the evening. The 
perſon polluted plunged over head in the water, and 
either had his clothes on when he did ſo, or waſhed 
himſelf and his clothes ſeparately. Other pollutions 
continued ſeven days, as that which was contracted by 
touching a dead body. That of women in their month- 
ly — laſted til] this was over with them. Other 
impurities laſted 40 or 50 days; as that of women 
who were lately delivered, who were unclean 40 days 
after the birth of a boy, and 50 after the birth of a 

irl. Others again laſted till the perſon was cured. 

Many of theſe pollutions were expiated by ſacrifices; 
and others by a certain water or lye, made with the 
aſhes of a red heifer, ſacrificed on the great day of ex- 
piation. When the leper was cured, he went to the 
temple, and offered a ſacrifice of two birds, one of 
which was killed and the other ſet at liberty. He who 
had touched a dead body, or had been preſent at a fu- 
neral, was to be purified with the water of expiation, 
and this upon pain of death. The woman who had 
been delivered, offered a turtle and a lamb for her ex- 
piation; or if ſhe was poor, two turtles or two young 
Pigeons. | 

heſe impurities, which the law of Moſes has ex- 
preſſed with the greateſt accuracy and care, were only 


— 


phets of the Old Teſtament were ſenſible of 
our Saviour, in the goſpel, has ſtrongly inculcated, that 
they are not out ward and —— ollutions which 
render us unacceptable to God, but ſach inward pol. 
lutions as infect the ſou], and are violations of juſtice 
truth, and charity. bs 
IMPUTATION, in general, the charging ſome. 
thing to the account of one, which belonged to ano. 
ther: thus, the aſſertors of original fin maintain, that 
Adam's fin is imputed to all his poſterity. 
In the ſame ſenſe, the righteouſneſs and merits of 
Chriſt are imputed to true believers. 
INACCESSIBLE, ſomething that cannot be come 
at, or approached, by reaſon of intervening obſtacles, 
as a river, rock, &c. It is chiefly uſed in taking of 
heights and diſtances, See Geomeray. 
NACHUS, founder of the kingdom of Argos, 
1856 B. C. See ArGos. 
INALIENABLE, that which cannot be legally 
alienated or made over to another: thus the dominions 
of the king, the revenues of the church, the eſtates of 
a minor, &c. are inalienable, otherwiſe than with x 
reſerve of the right of redemption. 
INANIMATE, a body that has either loſt its ſou], 
or that is not of a nature capable of having any, 
INANITION, among phyſicians, denotes the Rate 
of the ſtomach when empty, in oppoſition to reple- 
tion. 423 ranhrt, 
INARCHING, in gardening,” is a method of 
grafting, commonly called grafting by approach; and is 
uſed when the ſtock intended to graft on, and the tree 
from which the graft is to be taken, ſtand ſo near, or 
can be brought ſo near, that they may be joined to- 
gether. The branch to be inarched is to be fitted to 
that part of the ſtock where it is to be joined; the 
rind and wood are to be paired away on one fide for 
the length of three inches, and the ſtock or branch 
where the graft is to be united maſt be ſerved in the 
fame manner, ſo that the two may join equally, and tie 
fap meet. A little tongue is then to be cut upward: 
in the graft, and a notch made in the ſtock to admit 
it ; ſo that, when they are joined, the tongue will pre- 
vent their flipping, and the graft will more cloſely 
unite to the ſtock. Having thus brought them ex- 
actly together, they muſt be tied with ſome baſs, or 
worlted, or other ſoft tying; and then the place muſt 
be covered with ſome grafting clay, to prevent the air 
from drying the wound, and the wet from rotting the 
ſtock. A ſtake muſt be fixed in the ground, to which 
both the ſtock and the graft muſt be tied to prevent 
the winds from diſplacing them. When they bave A 
mained in this ſtate for four months, they will be fut- 
ficiently united, and the graft may then be cut : 
from the mother-tree, obſerving to flope it cloſe 5 r 
ſtock; and at this time there ſhould be freſh clay 60 
all round the part. This operation ſhould be honey 
ed in April or May, that the graft may be perfect) 
united to the ſtock before the enſuing winter. : 
- Inarching | is chiefly practiſed upon your 0 
myrtles, jeſſamines, walnuts, firs, and ſome __ = 
which do not ſucceed well in the common way 9? &** 
. * e-trecs are 
ing. But it is a wrong practice when orang 3 
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deſigned to grow large, for theſe are ſeldom long · lived 


eration. 
ae AUGURATION, the coronation of an empe- 
ror or king, or the conſecration of a prelate : fo call- 


ed from the ceremonies uſed by the Romans, when 
they were received into the college of augurs. 

INCA, or Ync4, a name given by the natives of 
peru to their kings and the 7 of the blood. Pe- 
dro de Cieca, in his Chronicle of Peru, gives the ori- 

in of the incas; and ſays, that that country Was, for 
a long time, the theatre of all manner of crimes, of 
war, diſſention, and the moſt dreadful diſorders, till at 
luſt two brothers appeared, one of whom was called 
Mangocapa ; of this perſon, the Peruvians relate ma- 
ny wonderful ſtories. He built the city of Cuſco, 
made laws, eſtabliſhed order and harmony by his wiſe 
regulations; and he and his deſcendants took the name 
of inca, which ſignifies king or great lord. Theſe in- 
cas became ſo powerful, that they rendered themſelves 
maſters of all the country from Paſto to Chili, and from 
the river Maule on the ſouth to the river Augaſmago 
on the north ; theſe two rivers forming the bounds 
of their empire, which extended above thirteen hun- 
dred leagues in length. This they enjoyed till the di- 
viſions between inca Guaſcar and Atabalipa; which 
the Spaniards laying hold of, made themſelves ma- 
ſters of the country, and deſtroyed the empire of the 
incas. See Peru. 

INCAMERATION, a term uſed in the chancery 
of Rome, for the uniting of lands, revenues, or other 
rights, to the pope's domain. 

INCANTATION, denotes certain ceremonies, ac- 
companied with a formula of words, and ſuppoſed to 


be capable of raifing devils, ſpirits, &c. See CHarm, 
&c. 


INCAPACITTY, in the canon-law, is of two 
kinds: 1. The want of a diſpenſation for age in a mi- 
nor, for legitimation in a baſtard, and the like: this 
renders the proviſion of a benefice void in its original. 
2, Crimes and heinous offences, which annul proviſions 
at firſt valid, | 

INCARNATION, in theology, the act where- 
by the ſecond Perſon of the Holy Trinity aſſumed 
the human nature, viz. a true body and reaſonable 
lou], in order to accompliſh the redemption of fallen 
mankind. 

INCARNATIVES, in ſurgery, ' medicines which 
aſſiſt nature in filling up wounds or ulcers with fleſh ; 
or rather remove the obſtructions thereto. 

 INCENSE, or FranxixCEnss, in the materia me- 
dica, &c. a dry reſinous ſubſtance, known among au- 
thors by the names THus and o0L1BANUM. | 

Incenſe is a rich perfume, with which the Pagans, 
and the Roman-Catholics till, perfume their temples, 
altars, &c.— The word comes from the Latin i- 
e q- d. burnt ; as taking the effect for the thing 

The burning of incenſe made part of the daily ſer- 
th of the ancient Jewiſh church. The prieſts drew 
ts to know who ſhould offer it: the deſtined perſon 
took a large ſilver diſh, in wbich was a cenſer full of 
a and being accompanied by another prieſt 
wn, ſome live coals from the altar, went into the 
| 4 There, in order to give notice to the peo- 
Nor {rack upon an inſtrument of braſs placed 
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between the temple and the altar; and being returned 
to the altar, he who brought the fire left it there, and 
went away. Then the offerer of incenſe havin 

a prayer or two, waited the ſignal, which was the 
burning of the holocauſt ; tie Bored upon which he 
ſet fire to the incenſe, the whole maltitude continuin 
all the time in prayer. The quantity of incenſe offered 
each day, was half a pound in the morning, and as 
much at night. 

One reaſon of this continual burning of incenſe might 
be, that the multitude of victims that were continually 
offered up, would have made the temple ſmell like a 
ſlaughter-houſe, and conſequently have inſpired the 
comers rather with diſguſt and averſion, than awe and 
reverence, had it not been overpowered by the agree- 
able fragrance of thoſe perfumes. 

INCEST, the crime of venereal commerce between 

ons who are related in a degre: wherein marriage 
is prohibited by the law of the country. 

Some are of opinion, that marriage ought to be 
permitted between kinsfolks, to the end that the af- 
fection ſo neceſſary in marriage might be heightened 
by this double tie : yet the rules of the churen have 
formerly extended this prohibition even to the ſeventh 
degree; but time has now brought it down to the third 
or fourth degree. 

Moſt nations look on inceſt with horror, Perſia and 
Egypt alone excepted. In the hiſtory of the ancient 
kings of thoſe countries we meet with inſtances' of the 
brother's marrying the ſiſter ; the reaſon was, becauſe 
they thought it too mean to join in alliance with their 
own lubjects, and ſtill more ſo to have married into 
any foreign family. 

IncesT Spiritual, a crime committed in like man- 
ner between perſons who have a ſpiritual alliance by 
means of baptiſm or confirmation. 

Spiritual inceſt is alſo underſtood of a vicar, or other 
beneficiary, who enjoys both the mother and daughter; 
that is, holds two benefices, the one whereof depends 
upon the collation of the other. 

Such a ſpiritual-inceſt renders both the one and the 
other of theſe benefices vacant. 

INCH, a well-known meaſure of length ; being the 
twelfth part of a foot, and equal to three barley-corns 
in length. 

Inch of Candle, (ſale by). See Caxpie. 

INCHANTMENT. See WiTCHcrarFr. 

INCIDENCE, denotes the direction in which one 
body firikes on another. See Orrics and Mecha- 
NICS. | 


Angle of InciptExce. See ANGLE, 

INCIDENT DILIGENCE, in Scots law, a warrant 
granted by a lord ordinary in the court of ſeſſion, for 
citing witneſſes for proving any point, or for produc- 
tion of any writing neceſſary for preparing the cauſe 
for a final determination, or before it goes to a gene- 
ral proof. 

INCISIVE, an appellation given to whatever cuts 
or divides : thus, the foreteeth are called dentes inciſi- 
vi, or cutters ; and medicines of an attenuating na- 
ture, incidents, or inciſive medicines. 

INCLE, a kind of tape made of linen yarn. 

INCLINATION, is a word frequently uſed by 
mathematicians, and ſignifies the mutual approach, 
tendency, or leaning of two lines or two planes to- 
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inclined wards each other, ſo as to make an angle. 


Incus. 


INCLINED prag, in mechanics, one that 
makes an oblique angle with the horizon. See Me- 
CHANICS, | 

INCOGNITO, or ix cos, is applied to a perſon 
who is in any place where he would not be known: 
but it is more particularly applied to princes, or great 
men, who enter towns, or walk the ({treets, without 
their ordinary train or the uſual marks of their diitiac- 
tion and quality. 

INCOMBUSTIBLE, ſomething that cannot be 
burnt, or conſumed by fire. Sce AsBESTVUs. 

INCOMMENSURABLE, a term in geometry, 
uſed where two lines, when compared to each other, 
have no common meaſure, how ſmall ſoever, that will 
exactly meaſure them both. And in general, two 
quantities are ſaid to be incommenſurable, when no 
third quantity can be found that is an aliquot part of 
both. 

In comMENSURABLE Numbers, are ſuch as have no 
common diviſor that will divide them both equally. 

INCOMPATIBLE, that which cannot ſubſiſt with 
another without deſtroying it: thus cold and heat are 
incompatible in the ſame ſubject, the ſtrongeſt overco- 
ming and expelling the weakeſt. 

INCORPORATION, in pharmacy, is much the 
ſame as impaſtation, being a reduction of dry ſubſtan- 
ces to the conſiſtence of a paſte, by the admixture of 
fome fluid: thus pills, © 64 troches, and plaſters, 
are made by incorporation. Another incorporation is 
when things of different conſiſtencies are by digeſtion 
reduced to one common conliſtence. 

IncoxPoRATION, or Bedy- Corporate. See Corro- 
RATION. 

INCRASSATING, in pharmacy, &c. the ren- 
dering of fluids thicker by the mixture of other ſub- 
ſtances leſs fluid, or by the evaporation of the thinner 

arts. | 

INCUBATION, the action of a hen, or other 
fowl, brooding on her eggs. See HaTtcnixG. 

INCUBUS, Nicur-Maxk, a diſeaſe conſiſting in 
an oppreſſion of the breaſt, ſo very violent, that the 
patient cannot ſpeak or even breathe. The word is 
derived from the Latin incubare, to „lie down” on 
any thing and preſs it: the Greeks call it «91aavs, 
q. d. ſaltator, ** leaper,” or one that ruſheth on a 
perſon. 

In this diſeaſe the ſenſes are not quite loſt, but 
drowned and aſtoniſhed, as is the underſtanding and 
imagination; ſo that the patient ſeems to think ſome 
huge weight thrown on him, ready to ftrangle him. 
Children are very liable to this diſtemper ; ſo are fat 
people, and men of much ſtudy and application of 
mind; by reaſon the ſtomach in all theſe finds ſome 
difficulty in digeſtion. See (Index ſubjoined to) M- 
DICINE. 

INCUMBENT, a clerk or miniſter who is reſident on 
his benifice; he is called incumbent, becauſe he does, 
or at leaſt ought to bend his whole ſtudy to diſcharge 
the cure of his church. 

INCURVATION Ve Rars of Licht, their 
bending out of a rectilinear ſtraight courſe, occaſioned 
by refraction. See OprTics. 

INCUS, in anatomy, a bone of the internal ear, 
ſomewhat reſembling one of the anterior dentes mo- 
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lares. See AnaTowy, no 405. e. 1 
INDEFEASIBLE, a term in law for what can. 


church or congregation bas ſufficient power to act and 


„ 


not be defeated or made void ; as an indefeaſible eſtate Index 


of pep &c. — 
NDEFEASIBLE Right to the . 
TARY Ripht. " ene n. 
INDEFINITE, that which has no certa; 
or to which the human mind cannot affix mona n 
INDEFINITE, in grammar, is underſtood of nouns 
2 pany verbs, participles, articles, &c. which are 
eft in an uncertain indeterminate ſenſe, and not fixed 
to any particular time, thing, or other circumſtance 
INDELIBLE, ſomething that cannot be cancelled 
or effaced. : 
INDEMNITY, in law, the ſaving harmleſs ; or a 
writing to ſecure one from all damage and danger that 
may enſue from any act. | 
INDENTED, in heraldry, is when the outline of 
an ordinary 1s notched like the teeth of a ſaw, 
INDEPENDENTS, a ſe& of Proteſtants in Bri. 
tain and Holland, ſo called from their independency 
on other churches, and their maintaining, that each 


perform every thing relating to religtous government 
within itſelf, and is no way ſubject or accountable to 
other churches or their deputies. 

They therefore diſallow parochial and provincial 
ſubordination, and form all their congregations upon 
a ſcheme of co-ordinancy. But though they do not 
think it neceſſary to aſſemble ſynods, yet if any be 
held, they look upon their reſolutions as prudential 
counſels, but not as deciſions to which they are obli- 
ged to conform. | 

The preſent Independents differ from the Preſbyte- 
rians only in their church-government ; in being gene- 
rally more attached to the doQrines diſtinguiſhed by 
the term orthodoxy, ſuch as original fin, election, re- 
probation, &c. ; and in adminiſtring the Lord's Sup- 
per at the cloſe of the afternoon's ſervice. See Paks- 
BYTERIANS. 

The ſeveral ſets of Baptiſts are all Independents 
with reſpe& to church- government; and, like them, 
adminiſter the Lord's Supper in the evening; where- 
as the Preſbyterians adminiſter it after the forenoon's 
ſervice. See ANABAPTISTS. ; 

INDETERMINATE, in general, an appellation 

iven to whatever is not certain, fixed, and limited; 
in which ſenſe it is the ſame with indefinite. 

INDEX, in arithmetic and algebra, ſhews to what 
power any quantity is involved, and is otherwiſe cail- 
ed its e:'ponent. See ALGEBRA, n“ 9. ; 

Expurgatory IxDEx, a catalogue of prohibited books 
in the church of Rome. 

The firft catalogues of this kind were made by the 
inquiſitors; and theſe were afterwards approved of by 
the council of Trent, after ſome alteration was made 
in them by way of retrenchment or addition. Thus 
an index of heretical books being formed, it was con- 
firmed by a bull of Clement VIII. in 1595, and print, 
ed with ſeveral introductory rules; by the fourth © 
which, the uſe of the ſcriptures in the vulgar tongue 
if forbidden to all perſons without a particular 1 7 
and by the tenth rule it is ordained, that no Hook. x 
be printed at Rome, without the approbation 0 10 
Pope's vicar, or ſome perſon delegated by the Pope , 


— 


India 


| 


@ 


nor in any other places, unleſs allowed by the biſhop 
of the dioceſe, or ſome perſon deputed by him, or by 


[r0itment- the inquiſitor of heretical pravity. 
— 


The Trent index being thus publiſhed, Philip II. 
of Spain ordered another to be printed at Antwerp, 
in 1571, with conſiderable enlargements. Another 
index was publiſhed in Spain in 1584 a copy of which 
was ſnatched out of the fire when the Engliſh plun- 
dered Cadiz. Afterwards there were ſeveral expurga- 
tory indexes printed at Rome and Naples, and parti- 
cularly in Spain. 

INDIA yroPER, or Hiruxx INDIA, a large pe- 
ninſula in Aſia, bounded on the north by Uſbec Tar- 
tary and Thibet; on the eaſt, by another part of Thi- 
bet, the kingdom of Aſem, Ava, and Pegu; on the 
ſouth, by the bay of Bengal and the Indian ocean ; and 
by the fame ocean and Perſia, on the weſt ; fituated 
between 66® and 92 of eaſt longitude, and between 
-* and 40® of north latitude: being about 2000 miles 
in length from north to ſouth, and 1500 miles in 
breadth from eaſt to weſt where broadeſt ; though the 
ſouthern part of the peninſula is not 300 miles broad. 
All the country within theſe limits is either ſubje& or 
tributary to the great Mogul. It is frequently called 
Indſtan; a name ſuppoſed to be derived from the ri- 
ver indus, on its weſtern frontiers: it is alſo called 
the Magulſtan, from the imperial family now upon the 
throne, who trace their pedigree from Tamerlane, a 
Mogul Tartar. See MoGuLs. 

IxD1a beyond the Ganges, is a country bounded by 
Thibet and Bovtan on the north ; by China, Ton- 
quin, and Cochin-China, on the eaſt ; by the Indian 
Ocean, on the ſouth ; and by the hither India, the bay 
of Bengal, and the ſtraits of Malacca, on the welt : it 
is ſituated between 92 and 104 of eaſt longitude, and 
between the equator and 30® degrees of north lati- 
tude : being near 2000 miles in length from north to 
ſouth, but of a very unequal breadth ; in which limits 
are comprehended the kingdoms of Aſem, Ava, Pegu, 
Laos, Siam, Cambodia, and Malacca, governed by 
as many Indian princes ; only the Dutch have uſurped 
the dominion of Malaeca. 

Ixpiax Berry, See CoccuLvs. 

Invian Ink. See Inx. 

INDICATION, in phyſic, whatever ſerves to di- 
rect the phyſician how to act. 

INDICATIVE, in grammar, the firſt mood or 
manner of conjugating a verb, by which we fimply 
aflirm, deny, or aſk ſomething : as, amant, they love; 


in amant, they do not love; amantne? do they 


love ? 
INDICTION, 

years, See CycLe. 
INDICTMENT, in law, one of the modes of pro- 

<cutng an offender. See PRo8ECUTI1ON. 

1 In Engliſh law, it is a written accuſation of one or 
ore perſons of a crime or miſdemeanor, preferred to, 


in chronology, a cycle of 15 


; and preſented upon oath by, a grand jury. To this 


end, the ſheriff of 

every ſeſſion of th 
ger and terminer, 

ty-four good and | 
of every hundred, 
cute all thoſe thin 
the King ſhall the 


every county is bound to return to 
e peace, and every commiſſion of 
and of general gaol-delivery, twen- 
awful men of the county, ſome out 
to inquire, preſent, do, and exe- 
gs, which on the part of our lord 
n and there be commanded them. 
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They ought to be freeholders; but to what amount is Tadiament, 
uncertain : which ſeems to be on omiſſus, and as 
proper to be ſupplied by the legiſlature as the quali- 
fications of the petit jury ; which were formerly equal- 
ly vague and uncertain, but are now ſettled by ſeveral 
acts of parliament. However, they are uſually gentle- 
men of the beſt figure in the county. As many as 
appear upon this pannel, are ſworn upon the grand 
jury, to the amount of twelve at the leaſt, and not 
more than twenty-three ; that twelve may be a majo- 
rity. Which number, as well as the conſtitution it- 
ſelf, we find exactly deſcribed ſo early as the laws of 
King Ethelred : Exeant ſeniores duodecim thani, et Wilk. LL. 
præſectus cum eis, et jurent ſuper ſanctuarium quod Ang. Lax. 
eit in manus datur, quod nolint ullum innocentem accu- 
fare, nec aliguem noxium celare. In the time of Kin 
Richard I. (according to Hoveden), the proceſs of 
electing the grand jury, ordained by that prince, was 
as follows: Four knights were to be taken from the 
county at large, who choſe two more out of every 
hundred; which two aſſociated to themſelves ten other 
principal freemen, and thoſe twelve were to anſwer 
concerning all particulars relating to their own diſtrict. 
This number was probably found too large and in- 
convenient; but the traces of this inſtitution till re- 
main, in that ſome of the jury muſt be ſummoned out 
of every hundred. This grand jury are previouſly in- 
ſtructed in the articles of their inquiry, by a charge 
from the judge who preſides upon the bench. They 
then withdraw to fit and receive indictments, which 
are preferred to them in the name of the king, but at 
the ſuit of any private proſecutor; and they are only 
to hear evidence on behalf of the proſecution: for the 
finding of an indictment is only in the nature of an 
inquiry or accuſation, which is afterwards to be tried 
and determined ; and the grand jury are only to in- 
quire upon their oaths, whether there be ſufficient 
canſe to call upon the party to anſwer it. A grand 
jury, however, ought to be thoroughly perſuaded of 
the truth of an indictment, ſo far as their evidence 
goes; and not to reſt ſatisfied merely with remote 
probabilities: a doctrine that might be applied to 
very oppreſſive purpoſes. 
The grand jury are ſworn to inquire only for the 
body of the county, pro corpore comitatus; and there- 
fore they cannot regularly inquire of a fact done out 
that county for which they are ſworn, unleſs particu- 
larly enabled by a& of parliament. And to fo high 
a nicety was this matter anciently carried, that where 
a man was wounded in one county, and died in ano- 
ther, the offender was at common law. indictable in 
neither, becauſe no complete a& of felony was done 
in any one of them: but by ſtatute 2 and 3 Ed. VI. 
c. 24. he is now indictable in the county where the 
party died. And, by ftatute 2 Geo. IL. c. 21. it 
the ſtroke or poiſoning be in England, and the death 
upon the ſea or out of England, or vice verſa, the of- 
fenders, and their acceſſories, may be indicted in the 
county where either the death, poiſoning, or ſtroke, 
ſhall happen. And ſo in ſome other cafes ; as, par- 
ticularly, where treaſon is committed out of the realm, 
it may be.inquired of in any county within the realm, 
as the king ſhall direct, in purſuance of ſtatutes 
26 Hen. VIII. c. 13. 33.; Hen. VIII. c. 23. 35.3 
Hen. VIII. c. 2. 5. 6.; Edw, VI. c. 11. And 
| 22D 2 countèrfeiters, 
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ſndiament. counterfeiters, waſhers, or miniſhers, of the current circumſtances as would have ouſted him of his clergy | 
coin, together with all manner of felons and their ac- by virtue of any ſtatute made previous to the year — 
ceſſories, may, by ſtatute 26 Hen. VIII. c. 6. (con- 1691. Y 
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firmed and explained by 34 and 35 Hen. VIII. c. 26. 
$ 75. 16.) be indicted and tried for thoſe offences, if 
committed in any part of Wales, before the juſtices of 
gaol-delivery and of the peace, in the next adjoining 
county of England, where the —_ writ runneth: 
that is, at preſent in the county of Hereford or Salop; 
and not, as it ſhould ſeem, in the county of Cheſter 
or Monmouth : the one being a county palatine where 
the king's writ did not run ; and the other a part of 
Wales, in 26 Hen. VIII. Murders alſo, whether 
committed in England or in foreign parts, may, by 
virtue of the ſtatue 33 Hen. VIII. c. 23. be inquired 
of and tried by the king's ſpecial commiſſion in any 
ſhire or place in the kingdom. By ſtatute 10 and 11 
W. III. c. 25. all robberies, and other capital crimes, 
committed in Newfoundland, may be inquired of and 
tried in any county in England. Offences againſt the 
black act, 9 Geo. I. c. 22. may be inquired of and 
tried in any county of England, at the option of the 
proſecutor. 80 felonies in deſtroying turnpikes, or 
works upon navigable rivers, erected by authority of 
parliament, may, by ſtatutes 8 Geo. II. c. 20. and 
13 Geo. III. c. 84. be inquired of and tried in any ad- 
jacent county. By ſtatute 26 Geo. II. c. 19. plun- 
dering or ſtealing from any veſſel in diſtreſs or wreck- 
ed, or breaking any ſhip contrary to 12 Ann. ſt. 2. 
c. 18. may be proſecuted either in the county where 


the fact is committed, or in any county next adjoin- 


ing; and if committed in Wales, then in the next ad- 
joining Engliſh county: by which is underſtood to be 
meant, ſuch Engliſh county as, by the ſtatute 26 
Hen. VIII. above mentioned, had before a concur- 
rent juriſdiction of felonies committed in Wales. Fe- 
lonies committed out of the realm, in burning or de- 
ſtroying the king's ſhips, magazines, or ſtores, may, 
by ſtatute 12 * III. c. 24. be inquired of and 
tried in any county of England, or in the place where 


the offence is committed. By ſtatute 13 Geo. III. 


c. 63. miſdemeanors committed in India may be tried 
upon information or indictment in the court of king's - 
bench in England ; and a mode is marked out for ex- 
amining witnefſes by commiſſion, and tranſmitting 
their depoſitions to the court. But, in general, all 
offences muſt be inquired into, as well as tried, in the 
county where the fact is committed. Yet if larciny 
be committed in one county, and the goods carried 
into another, the offender may be indicted in either; 
for the offence is complete in both. Or he may be 
indicted in England for larciny in Scotland, and 
carrying the goods with him into England, or vice 
verſa; or for receiving in one part of the united 
kingdom goods that have been ſtolen in another. But 
for robbery, burglary, and the like, he can only be 
indicted where the fact was actually committed: for 
though the carrying away and keeping of the goods 
is a continuation of the original taking, and is there- 
fore larciny in the ſecond county, yet it is not a rob- 
bery or burglary in that juriſdiction. And if a perſon 
be indicted in one county for Jarciny of goods origi- 
nally taken in another, and be thereof convicted, or 
ſtands mute, he ſhall not be admitted to his clergy ; 
Provided the original taking be attended with ſuch 


hen the grand jury have heard the evidence if 
they think it a groundleſs accufation, they uſed * 
merly to endorſe on the back of the bill, Jenoramug ; 
or, We know nothing of it : intimating, that thou h 
the facts might poſſibly be true, that truth did not 
appear to them. But now they aſſert in Engliſh more 
abſolutely, Not a true bill; or (which is the beiter 
way) Not found: and then the party is diſcharged 
without farther anſwer. But a freſh bill may after. 
wards be preferred to a ſubſequent grand jury. If 
they are ſatisfied of the truth of the accuſation, they 
then endorſe upon it, (A true bill ;” anciently, Bil/a 
vera. The indictment is then ſaid to be found, and 
the party ſtands indicted. But to find a bill, there 
mult at leaſt twelve of the jury agree: for ſo tender is 
the law of England of the lives of the ſubjects, that 
no man can be convicted at the ſuit of the king of any 
capital offence, unleſs by the unanimous voice of 
twenty-four of his equals and neighbours ; that is, by 
twelve at leaſt of the grand jury, in the firſt place, al- 
ſenting to the accuſation ; and afterwards by the whole 
petit jury, of twelve more, finding him guilty upon 
his trial. But if twelve of the grand jury aſſent, it is 
a good preſentment, though ſome of the relt diſagree. 
And the inditment, when ſo found, is publicly deli- 
vered into court, 

Indictments muſt have a preciſe and ſufficient cer- 
tainty. By flatute 1 Hen. V. c. 5. all indictments 
muſt ſet forth the Chriſtian name, firname, and addi- 
tion of the ſtate and degree, myſtery, town, or place, 
and the county of the offender; and all this to identify 
his perſon. The time and place are alſo to be aſcer- 
tained, by naming the day and townſhip in which the 
fact was committed: though a miſtake in theſe points 
is in general not held to be materia}, provided the 
time be laid previous to the finding of the indictment, 
and the place to be within the juriſdiction of the court; 
unleſs where the place is laid, not merely as a venue, 
but as part of the deſcription of the fat. But 
ſometimes the time may be very material, where there 
is any limitation in point of time aſſigned for the pro- 
ſecution of offenders; as by the ſtatute 7 Will. III. 
c. 3. which enacts, that no proſecution ſhall be had 
for any of the treaſons or miſpriſions therein mention- 
ed, (except an aſſaſſination deſigned or attempted on 
the perſon of the king), unleſs the bill of indictment 
be found within three years after the offence commit- 
ted : and, in caſe of murder, the time of the death 
muſt be laid within a year and a day aſter the mortal 
ſtroke was given. The offence itſelf mult alſo be ſet 
forth with clearneſs and certainty ; and in ſome crimes 
particular words of art muſt be uſed, which are ſo ” 
propriated by the law to expreſs the preciſe idea whicl 
it entertains of the offence, that no other words, how- 
ever ſynonimous they may ſeem, are capable of doing 
it. Thus, in treaſon, the facts muſt be laid to be _ 
« treaſonably, and againſt his allegiance ;* ancient)» 
proditorid et contra ligeantiæ ſuæ debitum ;" elſe the in · 
dictment is void. To indictments for murder, 1 
neceſſary to ſay that the party indifted © 2 1 
not „ killed”** or « flew,” the other; which, till t 
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dravit. In all indictments for felonies, the adverb 
« feloniouſly,” felonice, muſt be uſed ; and for burg- 
Jaries alſo, burg/ariter, or, in Engliſh, “ burglariouſly:?? 
and all theſe to aſcertain the intent. In rapes, the 
word rapuit, or ( raviſhed,” is neceſſary, and muft 
not be exprefſed by any periphraſis, in order to render 
the crime certain. So in larcinics alſo, the words e- 
hnice cepit et aſportavit, © feloniouſly took or carried 
away,” are neccſlary to every indictment ; for theſe 
only can expreſs the very offence. Alſo, in indictments 
for murder, the length and depth of the wound ſhould 
in general be expreſſed, in order that it may appear to 
the court to have been of a mortal nature: but if it 
goes through the body, then its dimenſions are imma- 
terial; for that is apparently ſufficient to have been 
the cauſe of the death. Alſo, where a limb, or the 
like, is abſolutely cut off, there ſuch deſcription is 
impoſſible. Laſtly, in inditments, the value of the 
thing which is the ſubject or inſtrument of the offence, 
muſt ſometimes be expreſſed. In indictments for lar- 
cinies this is neceſſary, that it may appear whether it 
be grand or petit larciny; and whether intitled or not 
to the benefit of clergy. In homicides of all ſorts it is 
neceſſary; as the weapon with which it is committed 
is forfeited to the king as a deodand. For the manner 
of proceſs upon an indictment, fee Pxoczss. 

INDICTMENT, in Scots law, the name of the ſum- 
mons, or libel, upon which criminals are cited before 
the court of juſticiary to ſtand trial, See Law, 
Part III. no elxxxvi. 44. 

Plea to INDICTMENT. See PLEA. 

INDIES, Eaſt and Weſt. See Ixpia, and 
AMERICA. 

INDIGESTION, in medicine, a crudity, or want 
of due coction, either in the food, an humour of the 
body, or an excrement. See AxoRExXIA, APEPSIA, 
and ¶ Index ſubjoined to) Mepicins, 

INDIGETES, a name' which the ancients gave to 
ſome of their gods. — There are various opinions about 
the ſignification of this word; ſome maintaining it 
was given to all the gods in general; others only 
to the ſemi-gods, or great men deified. Others ſay, 
it was given to ſuch gods as were originally of the 
country, or rather ſuch as were the gods of the coun- 
try that bore this name. Others, again, hold that it 
was aſcribed to ſuch gods as were patrons and pro- 
tecors of particular cities. 

INDIGO, a dye prepared from the leaves and 
imall branches of the Indigefera Tindoria. Sce In- 
DIGOFERA, 

INDIGOFERA, the iGO PLAxT; a genus of 
the decandria order, belonging to the diadelphia claſs 


of plants. There are five ſpecies; the moſt remark - 


able of which is the tindoria, a native of the warm 
parts of Aſia, Africa, and America, and from which 
the Indigo dye is made. The root of this plant is 
three or tour lines thick, and more than a foot long, 
of a faint ſmell ſomething like parſley. From this 
= iſſues a ſingle ſtem nearly of the ſame thickneſs, 
ass. two feet high, ſtraight, hard, almoſt woody, 
; vered with a bark ſlightly ſplit, of a grey aſh-colour 
wards the bottom, green in the middle, reddiſh at 


tne extremity, and wi ith i 
. w 
06d. Ys ithout appearance of pith in the 


are of an oval form, ſmooth, oft to the touch, fur- 
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rowed above, of a deep green on the under- ſide, and 
connected by a very ſhort peduncle. From about one- 
third of the ſtem to the extremity there are ears that 
are loaded with very ſmall flowers from a dozen to 15, 
but deſtitute of ſmell. The piſtil, which is in the 
midſt of each flower, changes into a pod, in which the 
ſeeds are incloſed. 

This plant requires a ſmooth rich ſoil, well tilled, 
and not too dry. The ſeed of it, which, as to figure 
and colour, reſembles gun-powder, is ſowed in little 
furrows that are about the breadth of the hoe, two 
or three inches deep, at a foot's diſtance from each 
other, and in as ſtraight a line as poſſible, Centinual 
attention is required to pluck up the weeds, which 
would ſoon choak the plant. Though it may be 
ſown in all ſeaſons, the ſpring is commonly preferred. 
Moiſture cauſes this plant to ſhoot above the ſurface 
in three or four days. It is ripe at the end of two 
months. When it begins to flower, it 1s cut with 
pruning-knives; and cut again at the end of every fix 
weeks, if the weather is a little rainy. It laſts about 
two years, after which term it degenerates; it is then 
plucked up, and planted afreſh. As this plant ſoon 
exhauſts the ſoil, becauſe it does not abſorb a ſufficient 
quantity of air and dew to moiſten the earth, it is of 
advantage to the planter to have a vaſt ſpace which 
may remain covered with trees, till it becomes neceſ- 
ſary to fell them in order to make room for the 
indigo. 

Indigo is diſtinguiſhed into two kinds, the true and 
the baſtard. Though the firſt is fold at a higher 
price on account of its ſuperiority, it is uſually advan- 
tageous to cultivate the other, becauſe it is heavier. 
The firſt will grow in many different ſoils; the ſecond 
ſucceeds beſt in thoſe which are moſt expoſed to the 
rain. Both are liable to great accidents. Sometimes 
the plant becomes dry, and is deſtroyed by an inſect 
frequently found on it; at other times, the leaves, 
which are the valuable part of the plant, are devoured 
in the ſpace of 24 hours by caterpillars. This laſt 
misfortune, which is but too common, has given oc- 
caſion to the ſaying, „that the planters of — 
go to bed rich, and riſe in the morning totally 
ruined.“ ä 

This production ought to be gathered in with great 
precaution, ſor fear of making the farina that lies on 
the leaves, and is very valuable, fall off by ſhaking it. 
When gathered, it is thrown into the ſteeping- vat, which 
is a large tub filled with water. Here it undergoes a 
fermentation, which in 24 hours at furtheſt is com- 
pleted. A cock is then turned, to let the water run 
into the ſecond tub, called the mortar or pounding tub. 
The ſteeping-vat is then cleaned out, that freſh plants 
may be thrown in; and thus the work is continued 
without interruption. 

The water which has run into the 1 is 
found impregnated with a very ſubtiſe earth, which 
alone conftitutes the dregs or blue ſubſtance that is 
the obje of this proceſs, and which muſt be ſeparated 
from the uſeleſs ſalt of the plant, becauſe this makes 
the dregs ſwim on the ſurface. To effect this, the 
water is, forcibly agitated with wooden buckets, that 
are full of holes and fixed to a Jong handle. This 
part of the proceſs requires the greateſt precautions: 
If the agitation be diſcontinued too ſoon, the =_ 
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ludigofera that is uſed in dying, not being ſufficiently ſeparated 
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from the ſalt, would be loſt. If, on the other hand, 
the dye were to be agitated too og after the com- 
plete ſeparation, the parts would be brought together 
—_— and form a new combination; and the ſalt re- 
a 

tion, that would alter the dye, ſpoil its colour, and 
make what 1s called burnt indigo. Theſe accidents 
are prevented by a cloſe attention to the leaſt altera- 
tions that the dye undergoes, and by the precaution 
which the workmen take to draw out a little of it 
from time to time in a clean veſſel, When they per- 
ceive that the coloured particles collect by ſeparating 
from the reſt of the liquor, they leave off ſhaking the 
buckets, in order to allow time to the blue dregs to 
precipitate to the bottom of the tub, where they 
are left to ſettle till the water is quite clear, — 
Holes made in the tub, at different heights, are 
then opened one after another, and this uſeleſs water 
is let out. 

The blue dregs remaining at the bottom having 
acquired the conſiſtence of a thick muddy liquid, 
cocks are then opened, which draw it off into the 
ſettler. After it is ſtill more cleared of much ſuper- 
fluous water in this third and laſt tub, it is drained 
into ſacks; from whence, when water no longer filters 
through the cloth, this matter, now become of; a thicker 
conſiſtence, is put into cheſts, where it entirely loſes 
its moiſture. At the end of three months the indigo 
is fit for ſale. 

It is uſed, in waſhing, to give a blueiſh colour to 
linen: painters alſo employ it in their water-colours ; 
and dyers cannot make fine blue without indigo. 
The ancients procured it from the Eaſt-Indies; in 
modern times, it has been tranſplanted into America. 
The cultivation of it, ſucceſſively attempted at diffe- 
rent places, appears to be fixed at Carolina, St. Do- 
mingo, and Mexico. That which is known under the 
name of Guatimala indigo, from whence it comes, is 
the moſt perfect of all. | 

INDIVIDUAL, a particular being of any ſpecies, 
or that which cannot be divided into two or more be- 
iygs equal or alike. | 

The uſual diviſion in logic is made into genera, or 
into genuss; thoſe genera into ſpecies ; and thoſe He- 
cies into individuals. | 

INDIVISIBLE, among metaphylicians.—A thing 
as ſaid to be abſolutely indivi/ible, that is a ſimple be- 
ing, and conſiſts of no parts into which it may be di- 
vided. Thus, God is indiviſible in all reſpects; as is 


| alſo the human mind; not having extenſion, or other 


properties of body. 

InDivis1BLEs, in geometry, the elements or prin- 
ciples into which any body or figure may be ultimately 
re ſolved; which elements are ſuppoſed to be infinitely 
ſmall; thus, a line may be ſaid to conſiſt of points, a 
ſurface of parallel lines, and a ſolid of parallel and 
ſimilar ſurfaces. 

INDORSEMENT, in law, any thing written on the 
back of a deed ; as a receipt for money reeived. 

There is likewiſe an indorſement, by way of aſſign- 
ment, on bills of exchange and notes of hand; which 
is done by writing a perſon's name on the back 
thereof. | 

INDOSTAN, ego ER Invia, or the Empire of 
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ing on the dregs, would excite a ſecond fermenta- 
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the Great Mogul; a country of Aſia, bounded on the 


| welt by Perſia, on the ſouth by the weſtern peninſula 
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on the north by ſeveral kingdoms of — To — 


of India, on the eaſt by the eaſtern penin 


Tartary, and comprehending a conſiderable part of 
the ancient India; more, indeed, than the ancient 


Greeks and Romans ever had any diſtin know. 


ledge of. 

he period in which the country of Indoſtan was 
originally peopled is now totally unknown, The 
averſion which the Indians themſelves have to dil. 
cover their hiſtory to foreigners, has involved it in 
deep obſcurity; and what can be collected from 
the hiſtorians of Greece and Rome, does little more 
than let us know that ſuch a people as the Indians 
exiſted in their days. The 4 light we have to di. 
rect us on this obſcure ſubject, is derived from an hiſto. 
rical poem founded upon fact, and tranſlated into the 
Perſian language in the reign of Mohammed Akbar, 
who died in the 16o5th year of the Chriſtian æra; 
and even this account is exceedingly barren of inte- 
reſting particulars: ſo that, till the time of the inva- 
ſion of the Moguls, the hiſtory of Indoſtan affords no- 
thing either inflrodiog or amuſing ; for which reaſon, 
it more properly comes under the articles Mocur, and 
Mocvuu's Empire. 

In almoſt all ages, the inhabitants of this country 
have been remarkable for their riches, their ſloth, 
and their effeminacy ; which have rendered them a 
prey to many barbarous invaders, who in their 
turn have degenerated and been ſubdued by others, 
Their ſloth and effeminacy ſeems in a great meaſure 
to be owing to their ſyſtem of religion; though no 
doubt ſome natural cauſes, ſuch as the climate, &c. 
alſo concur. The Indians are directed by their reli- 
gion to eſteem abſolute inactivity or idleneſs the ſum- 
mit of all earthly, and indeed heavenly happineſs; 
ſince, according to them, their great god Brama him- 
ſelf hath been eternally doing nothing, and will con- 
tinue to eternity in the ſame ſtate of inactivity. In 
conſequence of this principle, they carry their inacti- 
vity to a ſurprizing and almoſt incredible height; 
they yield to every oppreſſor, and ſuffer themſelves to 
be tyrannized over by foreign as well as domeſtic 
deſpots. A great part of the country is now ſubject 
to the Engliſh Eaſt-India Company: but for a full 
account of the extent of their juriſdiction, as well as 
the diſpoſitions, manners, cuſtoms, &c. of the inhabi- 
tants, ſee the articles abovementioned z alſo BAuA, 
BrAcHmaAn, and BrAmin. 

INDUCTION. See Locic, ne 98, 993 and Or4- 
TORY, n“ 32. | 

IxpucT1on, in law, is putting a clerk or clergy- 
man in poſſeſſion of a benefice or living to which he 
is collated or preſented, See the article P ARS. — 
Induction is performed by a mandate from the biſhop 
to the arch-deacon, who uſually iſſues out a precept 
to other clergymen to perform it for him. It Gs 
done by giving the . corporal poſſeſſion of rhe 
church, as by Folding the ring of the door, tolling a 
bell, or the like; and is a form required by law, * 
intent to give all the pariſhioners due notice, and wel 
ficient certainty of their new miniſter, to whom t 1 
tythes are to be paid. This therefore is the inte 


enefice, as inſtitu- 
ture of the temporal part of the beuelfice, 1 
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an is of the ſpiritual. And when a clerk is thus 
— inflitoted, and inducted into a rectory, he 
*: then, and not before, in full and complete poſſeſ- 
Gon; and is called in law perſona impe rſonata, or par- 
fon imparſonee. 1 F 
INDULGENCES, in the Romiſh church, are a 
remiſſion of the puniſhment due to fins, granted by 
the church, and ſuppoſed to ſave the finner from Pur- 
tory» | 
2 to the doctrine of the Romiſh church, 
all the good works of the ſaints over and abeve thoſe 
which were neceſſary towards their own juſtification, 
are depoſited, together with the infinite merits of Jeſus 
Chriſt, in one inexhauſtable treaſury. The keys of this 
were committed to St Peter, and to his ſucceſſors the 
popes, who may open it at pleaſure, and by tranſ- 
ferring a portion of this ſuperabundant merit to any 
particular perſon, for a ſum of money, may convey 
to him either the pardon of his own fins, or a releaſe 
for any one in whom he is intereſted, from the pains 
of Purgatory, Such indulgences were firſt invented 
in the 11th century, by Urban II. as a recompenſe 
for thoſe who went in perſon upon the glorious enter- 
prize of conquering the Holy Land, They were af- 
terwards granted to thoſe who hired a ſoldier for that 
purpoſe ; and in proceſs of time were beſtowed on 
ſach as gave money for accompliſhing any pious work 
erjoined by the Pope. 
The power of granting indulgences has been greatly 
abuſed in the church of Rome. Pope Leo X. in 
order to carry on the magnificent ſtructure of St Pe- 
ter's at Rome, publiſhed indulgences, and a plenary 
remiſſion to all ſuch as ſhould contribute money to- 
wards it. Finding the project take, he granted to 
Albert elector of Mentz, and archbiſhop of Magde- 
burg, the benefit of the indulgences of Saxony and 
the neighbouring parts, and farmed out thoſe of other 
countries to the higheſt bidders; who, to make the beſt 
of their bargain, procured the ableſt preachers to cry 
up the value of the ware. The form of theſe indul- 
gences was as follows. May our Lord Jeſus 
| Chriſt have mercy upon thee, and abſolve thee by the 
merits of his moſt holy paſſion. And I,” by his au- 
thority, that of his bleſſed apoſtles Peter and Paul, and 
of the moſt holy Pope, granted and committed to me in 
theſe parts, do abſolve thee, firſt, from all eccleſiaſtical 
cenſures, in whatever manner they have been incurred; 
then from all thy fins, tranſgreſſions, and exceſſes, 
low enormous ſoever,they may be, even from ſuch as 
are reſerved for the cognizance of the holy ſee, and 
as far as the keys of the holy church extend: I remit 
to you all puniſhment which you deſerve in Purgatory 
on their account; and I reſtore you to the holy ſacra- 
ments of the church, to the unity of the faitliful, and 
* that innocence and purity which you poſſeſſed at 
aptiſm ; ſo that when you die, the gates of puniſh- 
—_ ſhall be ſhut, and the gates of the paradiſe of 
c Sit ſhall be opened: and if you ſhall not die at 
26 ent, this grace ſhall remain in full force when you 
wg 2 point of death. In the name of the Father, 
8 2 . 4 * Holy . 
l in which the retailers of indulgences, 
OO * benefits and the neceſſity of — 9 
are lo extravagant, that they appear almoſt in- 


credible. If any man (ſaid they) purchaſes letters of 
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indulgence, his ſoul may reſt ſecure with reſpe& to adult 
its ſalvation. The ſouls confined in purgatory, for 
whoſe redemption indulgences are purchaſed, as ſoon 
as the money tinkles in the cheſt, inſtantly eſcape from 
that place of torment, and aſcend into heaven. 'That 
the efficacy of indulgences was ſo great, that the molt 
heinous fins, even if one ſhould violate (which was 
impoſſible) the mother of God, would be remitted 
and expiated by them, and the perſon be freed both 
from puniſhment and guilt. That this was the un- 
ſpeakable gift of God, in order to reconcile men to 
himſelf. That the croſs erected by the preachers of 
indulgences was equally efficacious with the croſs of 
Chriſt itſelf. © Lo! the heavens are open; if you 
enter not now, when will you enter ? For twelve pence 
you may redeem the ſoul of your father out of pur- 
gatory ; and are you ſo ungrateful, that you will not 
reſcue your parent from torment ? If you had but one 
coat, you ought to {trip yourſelf inſtantly, and ſell it, 
in order to purchaſe ſuch benefits,“ &c. 

It was this great abuſe of indulgences that contri- 
buted not a little to the firſt reformation of reliigon 
in Germany, where Martin Luther began firſt to de- 
claim againſt the preachers of indulgences, and after- 
wards againſt indulgences themſelves: but fince that 
time the popes have been more ſparing in the exerciſe 


Indus. 


— ́àm—ʒẽ 


of this power: however, they ſtill carry on a great. 


trade with them to the Indies, where they are pur- 
chaſed at two rials a-piece, and ſometimes more. 

The pope likewiſe grants indulgences to perſons at 
the point of death; that is, he grants them, by a brief, 
power to chooſe what te they pleaſe, who is 
authorized thereby to abſolve them from all their fins 
in general. N 

INDULT, in the church of Rome, the power of 
preſenting to benefices granted to certain perſons by 
the pope. Of this kind is the indult of kings and ſo- 
vereign princes in the Romiſh communion, and that 
of the parliament of Paris granted by ſeveral popes. 
By the concordat for the abolition of the pragmatic 
ſanction, made between Francis I. and Leo X. in 
1516, the French king has the power of nominating 
to biſhoprics, and other conſiſtorial benefices, within 
his realm. At the ſame time, by a particular bull, the 
pope granted him the privilege of nominating to the 
churches of Britany and Provence. In 1648 pope 
Alexander VIII. and in 1668 Clement IX. granted 
the king an indult for the biſhoprics of Metz, Toul, 
and Verdun, which had been yielded to him by the 
treaty of Munſter; and in 1668 the fame pope Clement 
IX. granted him an indult for the benefices in the coun- 
ties of Rouſillon, Artois, and the Netherlands. The 
cardinals likewiſe have an indult granted them by a- 
greement between pope Paul IV. and the ſacred col- 
lege in 1555, which is always confirmed by the popes 
at the time of their election. By this treaty. the car- 
dinals have the free diſpoſal of all the benefices depend- 
ing on them, and are empowered likewiſe to beſtow a 
beneſice in commendam.. 

INDULTO, a duty, tax, or cuſtom, paid to the 
king of Spain for all ſuch commodities as are imported 
from the Weſt Indies in the galleons. 

INDUS, a large river of Aſia, which riſes in the 
mountains which ſeparate Tartary from India, and. 
diſcharges itſelf into the Indian occan. 


INERTIA. 


Inertia 


Infant, 


> ——_ —— v 
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INERTIA of MArrzx, in 2 is defined 
by Sir Iſaac Newton to be a paſſive principle by which 


bodies perſiſt in their motion or reſt, receive motion 
in proportion to the force impreſſing it, and reſiſt as 
much as they are reſiſted. 


t is allo defined by the 
ſame author to be a power implanted in all matter, 


whereby it reſiſts any change endeavoured to be made 


in its ſtate. See Mecyanics. 

IN ESSE is applied to things which are actually 
exiſting. | | 

Authors make a difference between a thing in ee, 
and a thing in poſe : a thing that is not, but may be, 
they ſay is in poſſe, or potentia ; but a thing apparent 


and viſible, they ſay is in eſe, that is, has a real be- 


ing es in/tanti, whereas the other is caſual, and at beſt 
but a poſhbility. 

INFALLIBLE, ſomething that cannot err, or be 
deceived. 

One of the great controverſies between the Prote- 
ſtants and Papiſts, is the infallibility which the latter 
attribute to the pope; though, in fact, they them- 
{:lves are not agreed on that head, ſome placing this 
pretended infallibilityin the pope and a general council. 

INFAMY, in law, is a term which extends to 
forgery, perjury, groſs cheats, &c. by which a perſon 
is rendered incapable of being a witneſs or juror, even 
though he is pardoned for his crimes. 

INFANCY, the firſt part of life.— Fred. Hoffman 
ſays, that the human ſpecies are infants until they 
begin to talk, and children to the age of puberty.— 
Anatomy diſcovers to us, that during infancy there is 
much imperfe&ion in the human frame; e. g. its parts 
are diſproportioned, and its organs incapable of thoſe 
functions which in future life they are deſigned to per- 
form. The head is larger in proportion to the bulk 
of the body than that of an adult. The liver and 
pancreas are much larger in proportion than in ad- 


vanced life; their ſecretions are more in quantity alſo. 


The bile is very inert; the heart is ſtronger and larger 
than in future life ; the quantity of blood ſent through 
the heart of an infant, in a given time, is alſo more 
in proportion than in adults, * 2 theſe eircum - 
ſtances have their important uſefulneſs, yet the imper- 
fection attending them ſubjects this age to many in- 
juries and dangers from which a more perfect ſtate is 
exempted. Dr Percival obſerves, in his Efays Med. and 
Exp. that of all the children who are born alive, two 
thirds do not live to be two years old. 

Infants have a larger proportion of brain than adults, 
hence are more ſubject to nervous diſorders ; and hence 
the diagnoſtics of diſeaſes are in many reſpeQs obſcure 
or uncertain, as particularly thoſe taken from the pulſe, 
which, from the irritability of the tender bodies of in- 
fants, is ſuddenly affected by a variety of accidents 
too numerous, and ſeemingly too trivial to gain our 
attention. However, no very great embarraſſment 
ariſes to the practitioner from hence; for the diſorders 
in this ſtate are generally acute, leſs complicated 
than thoſe in adults, and are more eafily difovered 
than is generally apprehended.—See (the Index ſub- 
joined 10 Mepicixx. 

INFANT, denotes a young child. See Inraxcy. 

IxrANr, in law, is a perſon under 21 years of age; 
whoſe capacities, incapacities, and privileges, are va- 
rious. | 


1. In criminal matters. The law of England oe; 
in ſome caſes privilege an infant under the age of 21 bunt 
as to common miſdemeanours ; ſo as to eſcape fine "7 
——— and the like : and particularly in the 
caſes of omiſſion, as not repairing a bridge, or a high 
way, and other ſimilar offences; for not having the 
command of his fortune till the age of 21, he wants 
the capacity to do thoſe things which the law re. 
; rg But where there is any notorious breach of 
the peace, a riot, battery, or the like, (which in. Black 
fants when full-grown are at leaſt as liable as others Commer, 
to commit) ; for thoſe, an infant above the age of 1 
is equally liable to ſuffer, as a perſon of the full age 
of 21. . 
With regard to capital crimes, the law is ſtill more 
minute and circumſpeR ; diſtinguiſhing with greater 
nicety the ſeveral degrees of age and diſcretion, By 
the ancient Saxon law, the age of twelve years was 
eſtabliſhed for the age of noffible diſcretion, when firſt 
the underſtanding might open : and from thence till 
the offender was 14, it was efas pubertati proxima, 
in which he might, or might not, be guilty of a 
crime, according to his natural capacity or incapaci- 
ty. This was the dubious ſtage of diſcretion : but, 
under twelve, it was held, that he could not be ouil- 
ty in will, neither after fourteen could be ſuppoſed in- 
nocent, of any capital crime which he in fact commit- 
ted. But by the law, as it now ſtands, and has ſtood at 
leaſt ever ſince the time of Edward III. the capacity 
of doing ill, or contracting guilt, is not ſo much mea- 
ſured by years and days, as by the ſtrength of the de- 
linquent's underſtanding and judgment. For one lad 
of 11 years old may have as LG cunning as another 
of 14; and in theſe caſes our maxim is, that malitia 
ſupplet ætatem. Under ſeven years of age, indeed, an 
infant cannot be guilty of felony ; for then a felonious 
diſcretion is almoſt an impoſſibility in nature: but at 
eight years old, he may be guilty of felony. Alſo, un- 
der 14, though an infant ſhall be prima facie adjud- 
ged to be deli incapax ; yet if it appear to the court 
and jury, that he was deli capax, and could diſcern 
between good and evil, he may be convicted and fut- 
fer death. Thus a girl of 13 has been burnt for kill. 
ing her miſtreſs : and one boy of ten, and another of 
nine years old, who had killed their companions, have 
been ſentenced to death, and he of ten years actually 
hanged ; becauſe it appeared upon their trials, that 
the one hid himſelf, and the other hid the body he had 
killed; which hiding manifeſted a conſciouſneſs of 
guilt, and a diſcretion to diſcern between good and 
evil. And there was an inſtance in the laſt century, 
where a boy of eight years old was tried at Abingdon 
for firing two barns ; and, it appearing that he had 
malice, revenge, and cunning, he was found guilty, 
condemned, and hanged accordingly. Thus alſo, 11 
very modern times, a boy of ten years old was convic- 
ted on his own confeſſion of murdering his bedfellow; 
there appearing in his whole behaviour plain tokens © 
a miſchievous diſcretion; and, as the ſparing tus 
boy merely on account of his tender years might be 
dangerous conſequence to the public, by propage ur 
a notion that children might commit ſuch atrociou 
crimes with impunity, it was unanimouſly agreed Of 
all the judges, that he was a pore ſubje& of cap' 


puniſhment. But, in all ſuch caſes, the evidenct = 


INF 


a ce, which is to ſupply age, ought to be 
— * a. clear beyond all doubt . 
2. In civil matters. The ages of male and female are 
different for different purpoſes. A male at 12 years old 
may take the oath of allegiance; at 14 is at the years 
of diſcretion, and therefore may conſent or diſagree to 
marriage, may chooſe his guardian, and, if his diſere- 
tion be actually proved, may make his teſtament of his 
perſonal eſtate z at 17 may be an executor ; and at 21 
is at his own difpoſal, and may aliene his lands, goods, 
and chattels. A female alſo at ſeven years of age may 
be betrothed or given in marriage; at nine is entitled 
to dower; at 12 is at years of maturity, and therefore 
may conſent or diſagree to marriage, and, if proved 
to have ſufficient diſcretion, may bequeath her perſonal 
eltate; at 14 is at years of legal diſcretion, and may 
chooſe a guardian; at 17 may be executrix; and at 21 
may diſpoſe of herſelf and her lands. So that full age 
in male or female is 21 years, which age is completed 
on the day preceding the anniverſary of a perſon's 
birth; who till that time is an infant, and ſo ſtyled in 
law. Among the ancient Greeks and Romans, women 
were never of age, but ſubje& to perpetual guardian- 
ſhip, unleſs when married, 7i/7 conveniſſent in manum 
viri: and, when that perpetual tutelage wore away in 
proceſs of time, we find that, in females as well as 
males, full age was not till 25 years. Thus by the 
conſtitution of different kingdoms, this period, which 
is merely arbitrary, and juris pofitivi, is fixed at dif- 
ferent times. Scotland agrees with England in this 
point ; (both probably copying from the old Saxon 
conſtitutions on the continent, which extended the age 
of minority ad annum vigeſimum primum, et es uſque 
juvenes ſub tutelam reponunt) : but in Naples perſons 
are of full age at 18; in France, with regard to mar- 
riage, not till 30; and in Holland at 25. 

The very diſabilities of infants are privileges; in 
order to ſecure them from hurting themſelves by their 
own improvident acts. An infant cannot be ſued but 
under the protection, and joining the name, of his 
guardian; for he is to defend him againſt all attacks 

as well by law as otherwiſe: but he may ſue either by 
his guardian, or prochein amy, his next friend who is 
not his guardian. This prochein amy may be any per- 
ſon who will undertake the infant's cauſe; and it fre- 
quently happens, that an infant, by his prochein amy, 
inſtitutes a ſuit in equity againſt a fraudulent guardian. 

With regard to eſtates and civil property, an infant 
lath many privileges. In general, an infant ſhall loſe 
nothing by nonclaim, or neglect of demanding his 
right; nor ſhall any other /aches or negligence be im- 
puted to an infant, except in ſome very particular caſes. 

It is generally true, that an infant can ncither aliene 
bis lands, nor do any legal act, nor make a deed, nor 
inceed any manner of contract, that will bind him. 
But {til} to all theſe rules there are ſome exceptions : 
part of which were juſt now mentioned in reckoning 
vp the different capacities which they aſſume at differ- 
It ages: and there are others, a few of which it may 
* be improper to recite, as a general ſpecimen of the 
arg And, firſt, it 1s true, that infants cannot aliene 

eir eſtates; but infant-truſtees, or mortgagees, are 
ng to convey, under the direction of the court of 

*ncery or exchequer, or other courts of equity, the 


0 N hold in truſt or mortgage, to ſuch perſon 
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as the court ſhall appoiat. Alſo it is generally true, 
that an infant can do no legal act: yet an infant, who 
has an advowſon, may * to the benefice when it 
becomes void. For the law in this caſe diſpenſes with 
one rule, in order to maintain others of far greater 
conſequence: it permits an infant to preſent a clerk 
(who, if unfit, may be rejected by the biſhop), rather 
than either ſuffer the church to be unſerved till he 
comes of age, or permit the infant to be debarred of 
his right by lapſe to the bilhop. An infant may alſo 
purchaſe lands, but his purchaſe is incomplete : for, 
when he comes to age, he may either agree or diſagree 
to it, as he thinks prudent or proper, without allegin 
any reaſon; and ſo may his heirs after him, if he dies 
without having completed his agreement. It is, far- 
ther, generally true, that an infant, under 21, can make 
no deed but what is afterwards voidable: yet in ſome 
caſes he may bind himſelf apprentice by deed indented 
or indentures, for ſeven years; and he may by deed or 
will appoint a guardian to his children, if he has any. 
Laſtly, it is generally true, that an infant can make 
no other contract that will bind him: yet he may bind 
himſelf to pay for his neceſſary meat, drink, apparel, 
phyſic, and ſuch other neceſſaries; and likewiſe for his 
ood teaching and inſtruftion, whereby he may profit 
himſelf afterwards. 

INFANTE, and InrAnT4, all the ſons and daugh- 
ters of the kings of Spain and Portugal, except the 
eldeſt ; the princes being called ies, and the prin- 
ceſſes infantas. 

INFANTRY, in military affairs, the whole body 
of foot · ſoldiers, whether independent companies or re- 

iments.— The word takes its origin from one of the 
infantas of Spain, who, finding that the army com- 
manded by the king her father had been defeated by 
the Moors, aſſembled a body of foot - ſoldiers, and with 
them engaged and totally routed the enemy. In me- 
mory of this event, and to diſtinguiſh the foot - ſoldiers, 
who were not before held in much conſideration, they 
received the name of infantry. 

Heavy- armed INFANTRY, among the ancients, were 
ſuch as wore a complete ſuit of armour, and engaged 
with broad ſhields and long ſpears. They were the 
flower and ſtrength of the Grecian armies, and had 
the higheſt rank of military bonour. 

Light- Armed IxraxTtRY, among the ancients, were 
deſigned for ſkirmiſkes, aud for fighting at a diſtance, 
Their weapons were arrows, darts, or flings. 

Light InraxTry, among the moderns, have only 
been in uſe ſince the year 1656. They have no camp- 
equipage to carry, and their arms and accoutre- 
ments are much lighter than thoſe of the infantry. 
Light infantry are the eyes of a general, and the gi- 
vers of fleep and ſafety to an army. Wherever there 
is found light cavalry, there ſhould be light infantry. 
They ſhould be accuſtomed to the pace of four miles 
an hour, as their uſual marching pace, and to be able 
to march at five miles an hour upon all particular oc- 
caſions. Moſt of the powers on the continent have 
light infantry. 

INFATUATE, to prepoſſeſs any one in favour of 
ſome perſon or thing that does not deſerve it, fo far as 
that he cannot ealily be diſabuſed.— The word 7/4. 
tuate comes from the Latin fatuus, “ fool;”” of far;, 
« to ſpeak out,” which is borrowed from the Greek 
22 E tao, 


Inſante 
| 


I nfatuate. 
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Infection paw, whence care, which ſignifies the ſame with vates any quantity increaſes or decreaſes, is ſuppoſed to be lutz; 
11 l p in Latin, or prophet in Engliſh ; and the reaſon is, be- infinitely ſmall ; and is generally expreſſed by two or 1 
wee” cauſe their prophets or prieſts uſed to be ſeized with a more terms, ſome of which are infinitely leſs than the Inform. 
| — kind vf madneſs or folly, when they began to make reſt, which being neglected as of no importance, the . 

their predictions, or deliver oracles. remaining terms form what is called the difference of 

The Romans called thoſe perſons in/atuati, who the propoſed quantity. The terms that are neglected 

fancied they bad ſeen viſions, or imagined the god in this manner, as infinitely leſs than the other terms 

Faunus, whom they called Faluus, had appeared to of the element, are the very ſame which ariſe in conſe. 

them, quence of the acceleration, or retardation, of the ge- 


INFECTION, among phyſicians. See CoxTa- nerating motion, during the infinitely ſmall time in 
G10N, | which the element is generated; ſo that the remainin 
INFEFTMENT, in Scots law, the ſolemnity of terms expreſs the elements that would have been pro- 
the delivery of an heritable ſubject to the purchaſer. duced in that time, if the generating motion had con- 
INFIBULATION, in ſurgery, an operation which tinued uniform: therefore thoſe differences are accu- 
is the reverſe of circumciſion; for it confines the pre- rately in the ſame ratio to each other as the generating 
puce ſo over the plans penis, that it cannot he drawn motions or fluxions. And hence, though in this me- 
back. The operation is thus performed. Extend the thod infiniteſimal parts of the elements are neglected, 
ſkin which is above the glans, and with ink mark the the concluſions are accurately true without even an in- 
part on each fide through which the perforation is to finitely ſmall error, and agree preciſely with thoſe that 
be made; then let it retract itſelf, If the marks recur are deduced by the method by fluxions “. ® See 
upon the glans, too much of the ſkin hath been taken INFINITY. See MxtTaravsics, ne 66—69. Thun 
up, and the marks muſt be made nearer to the end of INFIRMARY, a kind of hoſpital, where the weak 
the prepuce, but only ſo as that they may not return and ſickly are properly taken care of, 
upon the glans, and thus the ſeat of the fibula is deter- INFLAMMABILITY, that property of bodies 
mined. 'Then a needle, armed with a waxed thread, which diſpoſes them to kindle or catch fire. See Fiat, 
is paſted through, and moved backward and forward FrAur, PaLoGisTON, &. 
every day, until a cicatrix is formed. After this the INFLAMMATION, in medicine and ſurgery, a 
fibula is fixed. redneſs and ſwelling of any part of the body, attend- 
Thus the ancient Romans were uſed to preſerve their ed with heat, pain, and ſymptoms of fever. See (the 
ſinging boys from all premature and prepoſterous ideal Index ſubjoined to) Mgpicixne, .l 
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venery, and fo preſerve their voices longer. The fibula IxRFLAMMATI1ON / Oils by concentrated Acids. See 
ſeems to have been a kind of ring. CHEMISTRY, ne 219. | 

INFINITE, that which has neither beginning nor INFLECTED zavs. See Infected Ravs. 
end: in which ſenſe God alone is infinite. INFLECTION, or Point of InFLECT1ON, in the 


Infinite is alſo uſed to ſignify that which has had a higher geometry, is a point where a curve begins to 
beginning, but will have no end, as angels and human bend a contrary way. | 
ſouls. This makes what the ſchoolmen call infnitum InFLECTION, in grammar, the variation of nouns 
a parte paſt; as, on the contrary, by infinitum a parte and verbs, by declenſion and conjugation. 
ante, they mean that which has an end but had no be- INFLUENCE, a quality ſuppoſed to flow from 
ginning. the heavenly bodies, either with their light or heat; 

IxnFiniTE Quantitiet. The very idea of magnitudes to which aſtrologers idly aſcribe all ſublunary events. 
infinitely great, or ſuch as exceed any aſſignable quan- INFORMATION, in law, is nearly the ſame in 
tities, does include a negation of limits; yet if we the crown-office, as what in other courts is called a de- 
nearly examine this notion, we ſhall find that ſuch mag- claration. See PROSECUTION. | ; 
nitudes are not equal among themſelves, but that there Informations are of two ſorts; firſt, thoſe which 
are really, beſides infinite length and infinite area, three are partly at the ſuit of the king, and partly at that 
ſeveral ſorts of infinite ſolidity; all of which are guan- of a ſubject; and ſecondly, ſuch as are only in the 
titates ſui generit, and that thoſe of each ſpecies are name of the king. The former are uſually brought 
in given proportions. upon penal ſtatutes, which inflict a penalty upon con- 

Infinite length, or a line infinitely long, is to be viction of the offender, one part to the uſe of the king, 
conſidered either as beginning at a point, and ſo infi- and another to the uſe of the informer. By tlie 
nitely extended one way, or elſe both ways from the ſtatute 31 Eliz. c. 5. no proſecution upon any pe. 
ſame point; in which caſe the one, which is a begin- nal ſtatute, the ſuit and benefit whereof are hinted 
ning infinity, is the one half of the whole, which is in part to the king and in part to the ai gt? 
the ſum of the beginning and ceafing infinity; or, as tor, can. be brought by any common informer al 
may be ſaid, of infinity a parte ante and a parte poſt, ter one year is expired fince the commiſiion of - 
which is analogous to eternity in time and duration, in offence ; nor on behalf of the crown, after the laple 
which there is always as much to follow as is paſt, from of two years longer; nor, where the forfeiture 18 ** 
any point or moment of time; nor doth the addition ginally given only to the king, can ſuch proſecution 
or ſubduction of finite length, or ſpace of time, alter be had after the expiration of two years from-the com 
| the caſe either in infinity or eternity, ſince both the one miſſion of the offence, r 4 
1 or the other cannot be any part of the whole. The informations that are exhibited in 1 


1 INFINITESIMALS, among mathematicians, are the king alone, are alſo of two kinds: i, fle 
A defined to be infinitely ſmall quantities. which are truly and properly his own ſuits, 2 rney- 
| In the method of intiniteſimals, the element, by which ex cis by his own immediate officer, the atto 4 


„ 
ſecondly, thoſe in which, though the king 


eneral: 1c 
i the nominal proſecutor, | | 
ſome private perſon or common informer; and they are 


filed by the king's coroner and attorney in the court 
of king's bench, uſually called the maſter of the crowns 
efice, who is for this purpoſe the ſtanding officer of the 

ablic. The objects of the king's own proſecutions, 
fled ex officio, by his own attorney-general, are pro- 
perly ſuch enormous miſdemeanors, as peculiarly tend 
to diſlurb or endanger his government, or to moleſt or 
affront kim in the regular diſcharge of his royal func- 
tions, For offences ſo high and dangerous, in the pu- 
niſhing or preventing of which a moment's delay would 
be fatal, the law has given to the crown the power of 
an immediate proſecution, without waiting for any 
previous application to any other tribunal : which 
power, thus neceſſary, not only to the eaſe and ſafety, 
bat even to the very exiſtence, of the executive magi- 
firate, was originally reſerved in the great plan of the 
Engliſh conſtitution ; wherein proviſion is wiſely made 
for the due preſervation of all its parts. The objects 
of che other ſpecies of informations, filed by the ma- 
ſter of the crown-office upon the complaint or relation 
of a private ſubjeQ, are any groſs and notorious miſde- 
meanors, riots, batteries, libels, and other immorali— 
ties of an atrocious kind, not peculiarly tending to di- 
ſturb the government (for thoſe are left to the care of 
the attorney- general), but which, on account of their 
magnitude or pernicious example, deſerve the moſt 
public animadverſion. And when an information is 
filed, either thus, or by the attorney-general ex of- 
ficio, it muſt be tried by a petit jury of the county 
where the offence ariſes : after which, if the defendant 
be found guilty, he muſt reſort to the court for his 
puniſhment, See a hiſtory and vindication of this 
made of proſecution in the work quoted on the margin, 
vol. iv. p. 309,.— 312. 

INFRACT ION, a term chiefly uſed to fignify the 
violation of a treat y. | 8 | 

INFRA-scarvuLARis, in anatomy. See ANATOMY, 
Table of the Muſcles. 

IxrRA- Spinatus, in anatomy. See ANATOMY, 74d. 

INFULA, in antiquity, a broad kind of fillet, 
made of white wool, which the prieſts uſed to tie round 
their heads, | 

INFUNDIBULIFORM, in botany, an appella- 
tion given to ſuch monopetalous or one- leaved flowers 
as reſemble a funnel in ſhape, or which have a narrow 
tube at one end, and gradually widen towards the limb 
or mouth, | 

INFUSION, in chemiſtry, taken in its moſt ge- 
neral ſenſe, conſiſts in placing compound bodies in a 
liquor intended to be impregnated with ſome of their 
principles, either without heat, or with a heat leſs than 
that of the boiling liquor. 

From this definition we may ſee that in/u/fon is one 
of the principal operations of the analyfis by men- 
ltruums, in the ſame manner in which decoction is, 
of which in/u/for may be conſidered as the firſt de- 


gree. 
_1nfufion may may be made in watery, ſpirituous, 
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the preparation of remedies, which are alſo called jz- Infuſion 
yet it is at the relation of Vent. 


Aromatic plants, and other odoriferons vegetable 
matters, are generally infuſed, when their odoriferous 
principle is to be preſerved, in which their virtue con- 
fiſts, and which is at the ſame time ſo volatile as to be 
diſſipated and loſt by the heat of ebullition. To pre- 
ſerve ſtil] better theſe volatile principles, the ſmalleſt 
heat requiſite for the extraction ought to be em- 
ployed ; and theſe infu/frons ought to be made in 
matraſſes, or other veſſels, which may be exactly 
cloſed. 

The principles extracted by inſuſion are different 
according to the menſtruum employed. Pure water 
may be impregnated with the odoriferous principle, 
or ſpiritus rector, with ſaline, ſaponaceous, mucilagi- 
nous, extradtive principles. Spirit of wine diſſolves 
the Hpiritus rector, the eſſential oils, thoſe refinous 
matters the baſe of which is an oil of the nature of 
eſſential oils, and the greateſt part of the ſaponaceous 
extractive matter. Thoſe ir/u/rors made by ſpirit of 
wine are particularly called tindures, eſpecially in 
pharmacy. Oils diſſolve the ſpiritus rector, and any 
oily matter. Acids and alkalis diſſolve the earthy 
ſubſtances of vegetables, and almoſt all their other 
principles: but they diſguiſe them, alter them, and 
change conſiderably their virtues by the combination. 
They are therefore not much uſed for theſe kinds of 
extractions. 

INGELSHEIM, a town of Germany, in the pa- 
latinate of the Rhine, remarkable for having been the 
reſidence of the emperors; ſeated on the river Salva, 
on an eminence, from whence there is a charming pro- 
ſpect. E. Long. 8. 5. N. Lat. 49. 58. 

INGENUOUS, in a general ſenſe, ſignifies oper, 
fair, and candid. | 

Inctenvovus, (ingenuus, ) in Roman antiquity, an 

appellation given to perſons born of free parents, who 
had never been ſlaves: for the children of the Jiberti, 
or perſons who had obtained their liberty, were called 
libertini, not ingenui; this appellation of ingenuus 
being reſerved for their children, or the third genera- 
tion, 
. INGLUVIES, the crop or craw of granivorous 
birds, ſerving for the immediate reception of the food, 
where it is macerated for ſome time, before it is tranſ- 
mitted to the true ſtomach. | 

INGOLSTADT, a handſome town of Germany, 
and the ftrongeſt in Bavaria, with a famous uni- 
verſity, and a handſome church. The houſes are 
built with ſtone, and the ſtreets large. It is ſeated 
on the Danube, in E. Long. 11. 10. N. Lat. 
48. 42. | 
INGOT, a maſs of gold, or filver, melted 
down, and caſt in a mould, but not coined or 
wrought. 

INGRAFTING, in gardening. 
ING. 

INGRESS, in aftronomy, ſignifies the ſun's enter- 
ing the firſt ſcruple of one of the four cardinal ſigns, 
eſpecially Aries. 


See GATT. 
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ſe oily, acid, or alkaline liquors, according to the nature INGRIA, a province of the Ruſſian empire, lying | | 
d of the matters to be infuſed, and of the principles in- on the gulph of Finland, being about 130 miles in Ul 
y- tended to be extracted. It is nevertheleſs practiſed length, and 50 in breadth. It abounds in game and 1 
e. Pon vegetable matters only; and almoſt always for fiſh; and here are a great N of elks, which come I 
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ingroſſer in troops from Finland in the ſpring and autumn. It 


was conquered by the czar Peter the Great, and Pe- 
It is bounded by the 
river Nieva, and the gulph of Finland, on the north; 
by Great Novogorod, on the eaſt and ſouth; and by 
Livonia, on the weſt. 

INGROSSER, one who buys vp great quantities 
of any commodity, before it comes to market, in order 
to raiſe the price. 

INGUEN, in anatomy, the ſame with what is other- 
wiſe called groin, or pubes. | 

INGULPHUS, abbot of Croyland, and author of 
the biſtory of that abbey, was born in London about 
A. D. 1030. He received the firſt part of his edu- 
cation at Weſtminſter; and when he vilited his father, 
who belonged to the court of Edward the Confeſlor, 
he was ſo fortunate as to engage the attention of queen 
Edgitha. That amiable and learned princeſs took a 
pleaſure in examining our young ſcholar on his pro- 
greſs in grammar, and in diſputing with him in logic; 
nor did ſhe ever diſmiſs him without ſome preſent as a 
mark of her approbation. From Weſtminſter he went 
to Oxford, where he applied to the ſtudy of rhetoric, 
and of the Ariſtotelian philoſophy, in which he made 
greater proficiency than many of his contemporaries. 
When he was about 21 years of age, he was intro- 
duced to William duke of Normandy, (who viſited 
the court of England, A. D. 1051,) and made himſelf 
ſo agreeable to that prince, that he appointed him his 
ſecretary, and carried him with him into his own do- 
minions. In a little time he became the prime fa- 
vourite of his prince, and the diſpenſer of all prefer- 
ments, humbling ſome, and exalting others, at his 
pleaſure; in which difficult Ration, he confeſſeth, he 
did not behave with a proper degree of modeſty and 
prudence. This excited the envy and hatred of many 
of the courtiers; to avoid the effects of which, he ob- 
tained leave from the duke to go in pilgrimage to the 
Holy Land, which was then become faſhionable. 
With a company of zo horſemen, he joined Sigfrid 
duke of Mentz, who, with many German nobles, bi- 
ſhops, clergy, and others, was preparing for a pilgri- 
mage to Jeruſalem. When they were all united, they 
formed a company of no fewer than 7000 pilgrims. 
In their way they ſpent ſome time at Conſtantinople, 
performing their devotions in the ſeveral churches. 
In their paſſage through Lycia, they were attacked by 
a tribe of Arabs, who killed and wounded many of 
them, and plundered them of a prodigious maſs of 
money. Thoſe who eſcaped from this diſaſter, at 
length reached Jeruſalem, viſited all the holy places, 
and bedewed the ruins of many churches with their 
tears, giving money for their reparation. They in- 
tended to have bathed in Jordan; but being prevented 
by the roving Arabs, they embarked on board a Ge- 
noeſe fleet at Joppa, and landed at Brunduſium, from 
whence they travelled through Apulia to Rome. Ha- 
ving gone through a long courſe of devotions in this 
city, at the ſeveral places diſtinguiſhed for their ſanc- 
tity, they ſeparated, and every one made the beſt of 
his way into his own country. When Ingulph and 
his company reached Normandy, they were reduced 
to 20 halt- ſtarved wretches, without money, cloaths, or 
horſes: A faithful picture of the fooliſh diſaſtrous 
journeys into the Holy Land, ſo common in thoſe 
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times. Inguiph was now ſo much diſguſted with the Lubiler 
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world, that he reſolved to forſake it, 
monk in the abbey of Fontenelle in 
which, after ſome years, he was advanced to 
of prior. When his old maſter was preparing for hi 
expedition into England, A. D. 1066, he was ſent by 
his abbot, with 100-merks in money, and 12 Pub 
men, nobly mounted and completely armed, as a 5 
ſent from their abbey. Ingulph having found on” 
vourable opportunity, preſented his men and mone 
to his prince, who received him very graciouſly ; ſome 
part of the former affeRion for him reviving in his 
boſom. In conſequence of this he raiſed him to the 
1 of the rich abbey of Croyland in Lincoln. 
ire, A. D. 1076, in which he ſpent the laſt 34 years 
of his life, governing that ſociety with great prudence 
and proteQing their poſſeſſions from the rapacity 4 
the neighbouring barons by the favour of his royal 
maſter. The lovers of Engliſh biſtory and antiquities 
are much indebted to this learned abbot, for his ex- 
cellent hiſtory of the abbey of Croyland, from its 
foundation, A. D. 664, to A. D. 1091, into which 
he hath introduced much of the general hiſtory of the 
kingdom, with a variety of curious anecdotes that are 
nowhere elſe to be found. Ingulph dicd of the gout, 
at his abbey, A. D. 1109, in the 79th year of 
his age. $75 | 
INHALER, in medicine, a machine for breathing- 
in warm ſteams into the lungs, recommended by Mr 
Mudge in the cure of the catarrhous cough, The 
body of the inſtrument holds about a pint; and the 
handle, which is fixed to the fide of it, is hollow. In 
the lower part of the veſſel, where it is ſoldered to the 
handle, is a hole, by means of which, and three others 
on the upper-part of the handle, the water, when it is 
poured into the ier, will riſe to the ſame level in 
both. To the middle of the cover a flexible tube 
about five or ſix inches long is fixed, with a mouth-piece 
of wood or ivory. Underneath the cover there is a 
valve fixed, which opens and ſhuts the communication 
between the upper and internal part of the inhaler 
and the external air. When the mouth is applied to 
the end of the tube in the act of inſpiration, the zir 
ruſhes into the handle, and up through the body of 
warm water, and the lungs become, conſequently, 
filled with hot vapours. fn exſpiration, the moutl: 
being ſtill fixed to the tube, the breath, together 
with the ſteam on the ſurface of the water in the 
inhaler, is forced up through the valve in the co- 
ver. In this manner, therefore, the whole a& of 
reſpiration is performed through the inhaler, with- 
out the neceſiity, in the act of exſpiration, of ei- 
ther breathing through the noſe, or removing the 
pipe from the mouth. See (the Index ſubjoined to) 
MeDpicine. ; 
INHERITANCE, a perpetual right or inteteſt 
in lands, inveſted in a perſon aud his heirs. See 
DEsCEnT. 
INHIBITION, in Scots law, a diligence obtained 
at the ſuit of a creditor againſt his debtor, probi- 
biting him from ſelling or contracting debts upon 
his eſtate to the creditor's prejudice. ; 
INHUMATION, in chemiſtry, a method of di- 
geſting ſubſtances, by burying the. veſſel in whi 
they are contained in horſe-dung or earth. 
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INJECTION, the forcibly throwing certain liquid 


———— medicines into the body by means of a ſyringe, tube, 


ſter- pipe, or the like. 
gs IsJEcT10N, the filling the veſſels of a 
human, or other animal body, with ſome coloured 
ſubſtance, in order to make their figures and ramifica- 
tions viſible. The beſt account of the method of 
injecting the veſſels of animals, is that by the late 
Dr Monro, publiſhed in the Medial Eſſays, vol. i. 


Abe inſtrument with which the liquor is com- 
monly thrown into the veſſels is a tight eaſy going 
ſyringe of braſs, to which ſeveral ſhort pipes are 
fitted, and can be fixed by ſcrews, the other extre- 
mities of theſe pipes being of different diameters 
without any ſcrew, that they may flide into other pipes, 
which are ſo exactly adapted to them at one end, that 
when they are preſſed a little together, nothing can 
paſs between them: and becauſe their coheſion is not 
{o great as to reſiſt the puſhing force of the injection, 
which would drive off this ſecond pipe, and ſpoil the 
whole operation; therefore the extremity of this ſe - 
cond ſort of pipes, which receives the firſt kind, is 
formed on the outſide into a ſquare, bounded behind 
and before by a riſing circle, which hinders the key 
that cloſely graſps the ſquare part from ſliding back- 
wards or forwards ; or a bar of braſs muſt ſtand out 
from each fide of it to be held with the fingers. The 
other extremity of each of theſe ſecond ſort of pipes 
is of different diameter; and near it a circular notch, 
capable of allowing a thread to be ſunk into it, is 
formed; by this, the thread tying the veſſel at which 
the injection is to be made, will not be allowed to 
ſlide off. 

« Beſides this form deſcribed, common to all this ſe- 
cond ſort of pipes, we ought to have ſome of the lar- 
ger ones, with an additional mechaniſm, for particu- 
lar purpoſes ; as, for inſtance, when the larger veſlels 
are injected, the pipe faſtened into the veſſel ought ei- 
ther to have a valve or a ſtop-cock, that may be turn- 
ed at pleaſure, to hinder any thing to get out from 
the veſſel by the pipe; otherwiſe, as the injection, in 
ſuch a eaſe, takes time to coagulate, the people em- 
ployed in making the injection muſt either continue 
all that while in the ſame poſture ; or, if the ſyringe 
18 too ſoon taken off, the injected liquor runs out, and 
the larger veſſels are emptied. When the ſyringe is 
not large enough to hold at once all the liquor neceſ- 
ſary to fill the veſſels, there is a neceſſity of filling it 
gain. If, in order to do this, the ſyringe was to be 
taken off from the pipe fixed in the veſſel, ſome of the 
in;ettion would be loſt, and what was expoſed to the 
air would cool and harden ; therefore ſome of the pipes 
ought to have a reflected curve tube coming out of 
their fide, with a valve ſo diſpoſed, that no liquor 
-an come from the ſtraight pipe into the crooked one, 

ut, on the contrary, may be allowed to paſs from the 
crooked to the ſtraight one: the injector then, taking 
hogs to keep the extremity of the reflected pipe im- 
"ata e 5 the liquor to be in ected, may, as ſoon as he 
puthed out the firſt ſyringeful, fill it again by 


only drawiag back the ſucker; and, repeating this 


2 be alle to throw ſeveral ſyringefuls into 


= 


« All theſe different ſorts of pipes are commonly Injection. 


3 


made of braſs. 


« The liquors thrown into the veſſels with a deſign to 
fill the ſmall capillary tubes, are either ſuch as will in- 
corporate with water, or ſuch as are oily; both kinds 
have their advantages and inconveniencies, which L 
ſhall mention in treating of each, and ſhall conclude with 
that which I have found by experience to ſucceed beſt, 

« All the different kinds of glue, or ichthyocolla, 

ſyths, common glue, &c. diſſolved and pretty much 
diluted, mix ealtly with the animal-fluids, which is of 
great advantage, and will paſs into very ſmall veſſels. 
of a well- choſen and prepared ſubject, and often an- 
ſwer the intention ſufficiently, where the deſign is on- 
ly to prepare ſome very fine membrane, on which no 
veſſels can be expected to be ſeen ſo large as the eye 
can diſcover whether the tranſverſe ſections of the veſ- 
ſels would be circular, or if their ſides are collapſed. 
But when the larger veſſels are alſo to be prepared, 
there is a manifeſt diſadvantage to the uſefulneſs and 
beauty of the preparation ; for if nothing but the glu- 
tinous liquor is injected, one cannot keep a ſubject ſo 
long as the glue takes of becoming firm; and there- 
fore, in diſſecting the injected part, ſeveral veſſels will 
probably be cut and emptied. To prevent this, one 
may indeed either ſoak the part well in alcohol, which 
coagulates the glue; but then it becomes fo brittle, 
that the leaſt handling makes it crack ; and if the pre- 
paration is to be kept, the larger veſſels appear quite 
ſhrivelled, when the watery part of the injection is 
evaporated : or the efflux of the injection may be pre- 
vented, by carefully tying every veſſel before we are 
obliged to cut it; ſtill, however, that does not hin- 
der the veſſels to contract when the glue is drying. 
If, to obviate theſe difficulties, the glutinous liquor 
ſhould firſt be injected in ſuch quantity as the capilla- 
ry veſſels will contain, and the common oily or waxy 
injection is puſhed in afterwards to keep the larger vel- 
ſels diſtended, the wax is very apt to harden before it 
has run far enough; the two ſorts of I:quors never mit: 
to- mix irregularly, and the whole appears interrupted 
and broken by their ſoon ſeparating from each other; 
which is ſtill more remarkable afterwards, when the 
watery particles are evaporated. 

« Spirits of wine coloured mixes with water and oils, 
and ſo far is proper to fill the very ſmaller veſſels with: 
but, on the other band, it coagulates any of our li- 
quors it meets, which ſometimes block up the veſſels 
ſo much, that no more injection will paſs ; then it 
ſcarce will ſuſpend ſome of the powders that prove the 
moſt durable colours; and as it entirely evaporates, 
the veſſels muſt become very ſmall; and the ſmall 
quantity of powder left, having nothing to ſerve far 
connecting its particles bee generally is (een fo 
interrupted, that the ſmall ramifications of veſſels ra- 
ther have the appearances of random ſcratches: of a 
pencil, than of regular continue canals. 

« Melted tallow, with a little mixture of oil of tur- 
pentine, may ſometimes be made to fill very ſmall vef- 
ſels, and keeps the larger ones at a full firetch ; but 
where any quantity of the animal liquors are ſtill in 
the veſſels, it is liable to flop too ſoon, and never can 
be introduced into numbers of veſſels which other li— 
quors enter; and it is ſo brittle, that very little 4 * 
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tion very ugly (A). 

« The method I have always ſucceeded beſt with, in 
making what may be called ſabtile or fine infections, 
is, firſt to throw in coloured oil of turpentine, in ſuch 
a quantity as might fill the very ſmall veſſels; and, 
immediately after, to puſh the common coarſe 1njec- 
tion into the larger ones. The oil is ſubtile enough 
to enter rather ſmaller capillary tubes than any colour- 
ing can; its reſinous parts, which remain after the 
ſpiritous are evaporated, give a ſufficient adheſion to 
x particles of the ſubſtance with which it is colour- 
ed, to keep them from ſeparating, and it intimately 
incorporates with the coarſer injection; by which, if 
the injection is rightly managed, it is impoſſible for 
the ſharpeſt eye to diſcover that two ſorts have been 
made uſe of (B.) , 

All the liquors with which the veſſels of animals are 
artificially filled, having very faint, and near the ſame 
colours, would not at all appear in the very ſmall veſ- 
ſelz, becauſe of their becoming entirely diaphanous, 
without a mixture of ſome ſubſtance to impart its co- 
Jour to them; and where ſeveral ſorts of even the lar- 
ger veſſels of any part were filled, one ſort could not 
be diſtinguiſhed from another, unleſs the colour of 
cach was different ; which has likewiſe a \ effect 
in making preparations more beautiſul. Wherefore 
anatomiſts have made uſe of a variety of ſuch ſubſtan- 
ces, according to their different fancies or intentions; 
ſuch as gamboge, ſaffron, ink, burnt ivory, &c. which 
can be eaſily procured from painters. My deſign be- 
ing only to conſider thoſe that are fit to be mixed 
with the injecting liquors propoſed to fill capillary 
veſſels, which is ſcarce ever to be done in any other, 
except the branches of the arteries and of ſome veins, 
I ſhall confine myſelf to the common colours employed 
to theſe laſt named two ſorts of veſſels, which colours 
are red, green, and ſometimes blue, without men- 
tioning the others which require very little choice. 

% Anatomiſts have, I imagine, propoſed to imitate 
the natural colours of the arterics and veins 1n a livin 
creature, by filling the arteries with. a red ſubſtance, 
and the veias with a blue or green: from which, how- 
ever, there are other advantages, ſuch as the ſtrong 
reflection which ſuch bodies make of the rays of light, 
and the unaptneſs moſt ſuch bodies have to tranſmit 
theſe ſame rays, without at leaſt a conſiderable re- 
flection of the rays peculiar to themſelves; or, in other 
words, their unfitneſs to become completely pellucid ; 
without which, the very fine veſſels, after being in- 
jected, would Rill be imperceptible. The animal or ve- 
getable ſubſtances made uſe of for colouring injections, 
ſuch as chochineal, laque, rad. anchuſz, brazil-wood, 
indigo, &c. have all one general fault of being liable 
to run into little knots which ſtop ſome of the veſlcls ; 
their colour fades ſooner when kept dry; they more 
calily yield their tincture when the parts are preſerved 
in a liquor; and rats, mice, and inſects, will take 
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the mineral kind, ſuch as minium or vermilion for 
red; of which this laſt is, in my opinion, the hes 
becauſe it gives the brighteſt colour, and is common. 
ly to be bought finely levigated. The green-coloure1 
powder generally ufed is verdigreaſe ; but I rather 
chuſe that preparation of it called di/tilled verdigreaſe; 
becauſe its colour is brighter, and it does not ſd often 
run into ſmall knots as the common verdigreaſe, but 
diſſolves in the oily liquors. 

The method of preparing the injection compoſed 
of theſe materials, is to take, tor the fine one, a pound 
of clear oil of turpentine, which is radually poured 
on three ounces of vermilion, or dll verdigreaſe 
finely powdered, or rather well levigated by grinding 
on marble; ſtir them well with a ſmall wooden ſpatu- 
la till they are exactly mixed, then ſtrain all through 
a fine linen rag. The ſeparation of the groſſer par- 
ticles is, however, rather better made, by pouring 
ſome ounces of the oil upon the powder, and, after 
ſtirring them together ſtrongly, ſtop rubbing with the 
{ſpatula for a ſecond or ſo, and pour off into a clean 
veſſel the oil with the vermilion or verdigreaſe ſuſ- 
pended in it ; and continue this fort of operation till 
you obſerve no more of the powder come off; and all 
that remains is granulated. The coarſer injection is 
thus prepared: Take tallow, 1 pound; wax, bleached 
white, 5 ounces ; ſallad oil, 3 ounces; melt them in 
a ſkillet put over a lamp; then add Venice turpentine, 
2 ounces; and as ſoon as this is diſſolved, gradually 
ſprinkle in of vermilion or verdigreaſe prepared, 3 
ounces z then paſs all through a e dry, warmed 
linen- cloth, to ſeparate all the groſſer particles; and, 
when you deſign to make it run far into the veſlels, 
ſome oil of turpentine may be added immediately be- 
fore it is uſed, | | 

„The next thing to be conſidered, and indeed what 
chiefly contributes to the ſucceſs of injections, is the 
choice and preparation of the ſubje& whoſe veſſels are 
to be filled. - 

In chuſing a fit ſubject, take theſe few general 
rules: 1. The younger the creature to be injected is, 
the injection will, ceteris paribus, go fartheſt, and 
vice verſa. 2. The more the creature's fluids have 
been diſſolved and exhauſted in life, the ſucceſs of the 
operation will be greater. 3. The leſs ſolid the part 
deſigned to be injeQed is, the more veſſels will be fill- 
ed. 4. The more membranous and tranſparent parts 
are, the injection ſhows better; whereas, in the {o- 
lid very bard parts of a rigid old creature, that has 
died with its veſſels full of thick ſtrong blood, it is 
ſcarce poſlible to inje& great numbers of ſmall vel- 
ſels. 

« Therefore, in preparing a ſubje& for injecting» 
the principal things to be aimed at are, To difſolve 
the fluids, empty the veſſels of them, relax the ſolids, 


and prevent the injection's coagulating too ſoon. To 
an- 


(A) Rigierus (introdud?. in notitiam rerum natur. &. ato, Hagae, 1143, titul. Balſamum) gives Ruyſch's 


method of injecting and preſerving animals, which, he ſays, Mr Blumentroſt, preſident of the Peterſburgh aca- 
demy, aſſurtd him was copied from the receipt given in Ruyſch's own hand-writing to the Czar. 
this receipt, melted tallow, coloured with vermilion, to which, in the ſummer, a little white wax Was 4 


Ruyſch's injecting cæeracen matories. 
8 


(3) Mr Ranby's injecting matter, as publiſhed by Dr Hales, (Hæmaſt. Ex. 21.), 
two ounces, melted and ſtrained through linen; to which was added three ounces of vermilion, 


According t0 
dded, Was 


is white roſin and tallow, of each 
or finely ground in- 


diigo, which was firſt well rubbed with eight ounces of turpentine varniſh, 


them for food : for which reaſons, though L have ſte. 116 
quently ſucceeded in irjecting them, I rather pnſer == 


Gio, 
— 
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„abn. anſwer all theſe intentions, authors have propoſed to 


inje& tepid or warm water by the arteries, till it re- 
turns clear and untinged by the veins, and the veſ- 
ſels are thereby ſo emptied of blood, that all the parts 
appear white; after which, they puſh out the water 
by forcing in air; and, loſtly, by preſſing with their 
hands, they ſqueeze the air alſo out, After this pre- 
paration, one can indeed inject very ſubtilely; but 
generally there are inconveniencĩes attend it. For in all 
the parts where there is a remarkable ?unica celluloſa, 
it never miſſes to be full of the water, which is apt to 
ſpoil any parts deſigned to be preſerved either wet or 
dry; and ſome particles of the water ſeldom miſs to 
be mixed in the larger as well as ſmaller veſſels with 
the oily injection, and make it appear diſcontinued 
and broken: wherefore it is much better to let this 
injection of water alone, if it can be poſſibly avoided, 
and rather to macerate the body or part to be in- 
jected a conſiderable time in water, made ſo warm (c) 
as one can hold his hand eaſily in it; taking care to 
keep it of an equal warmth all the time, by taking 
out ſome of the water as it cools, and 5 in hot 
water in its place; by which the veſſels will be ſuf- 
ficiently ſoftened and relaxed, the blood will be melt- 
ed down, and the injection can be in no danger of 
hardening too ſoon; whereas, if the water is too hot, 
the veſſels ſhrink, and the blood coagulates. From 
time to time we ſqueeze out the liquids as much as 
poſſible at the cut veſſel by which the injection is to 
be thrown in (p). The time this maceration is to be 
continued, is always in proportion to the age of the 
ſubject, the bulk and thickneſs of what we deſign to 
injet, and the quantity of blood we obſerve in the 
veſſels, which can only be learned by experience ; at 
l-alt, however, care ought to be taken, that the 
whole ſubject, or part macerated, is perfectly well 
warmed all through; and that we continue the preſ- 
{Tre with our hands, till no more blood can be brought 
2way, whatever poſition we put the ſubjeR in. 

When the ſyringe, injections, and ſubjeR, are all 
in readineſs, one of the — ſort of pipes is choſen, 
as near to the diameter of the veſſel by which the in- 
j*Ction is to be thrown as poſſible; for if the pipe is 
too large, it is almoſt needleſs to tell it cannot be in- 
troduced. If the pipe is much ſmaller than the veſ- 
icl, it is ſcarce poſſible to tie them ſo firmly together, 
but, by the wrinkling of the coats of the veſſc], ſome 
mall paſſage will be left, by which part of the in- 
jection will ſpring back on the injector, in the time of 
ihe operation, and the neareſt veſſels remain afterwards 
undiſtended, by the loſs of the quantity that oozes 
cut. Having choſen a fit pipe, it is introduced at the 
cut orifice of the veſſel, or at an inciſion made in the 
ide of it; and then a waxed thread being brought 
round the veſſel, as near to its coats as poſſible, by the 
help of a needle, or a flexible eyed probe, the ſur- 
gcon's knot is made with the thread, and it is drawn 
«s firmly as the thread can allow ; taking care that it 
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ſhall be ſunk into the circular notch of the pipe all fujection. 
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round, otherwiſe it will very eaſily flide off, and the 
pipe will be brought out probably in the time of the 
operation, which ruins it. 

„If there have been large veſſels cut, which com- 
municate with the veſſels you deſign to inject, or if 
there are any others proceeding from the ſame trunk, 
which you do not reſolve to fill, let them be all care- 
fully now tied up, to ſave the injected liquor, and 


make the operation ſucceed better in the view you then 


have. 

« When all this is done, both ſorts of injeQtions 
are to be warmed over a lamp, taking care to ſtir them 
conſtantly, leſt the colouring powder fall to the bottom 
and burn (E). The oil of turpentine needs be made no 
warmer than will allow the finger to remain in it, if the 
ſubject has been previouſly adifarued in water; when 
the maceration has not been made, the oil ought to be 
ſcalding hot, that it may warm all the parts which are 
deſigned to be injected. The coarſe injection ought to 
be brought near to a boiling. In the mean time, ha- 
ving wrapt ſeveral folds of linen round the parts of the 
ſyringe which the operator is to grip, and ſecured 
the linen with thread, the ſyringe is to be made very 
hot by ſucking boiling water ſeveral times up (F), and 
the pipe within the veſſel is to be warmed by applying 
a ſponge dipped in boiling water to it (G). 

„After all is ready, the ſyringe being cleared of 
the water, the injector fills it with the finer injection; 
and then introducing the pipe of the ſyringe into that 
in the veſſel, he preſſes them together, and either with 
one hand holds this laſt pipe firm, with the other grips 
the ſyringe, and with his breaſt puſhes the fucker ; or, 
giving the pipe in the veſſel to be held by an aſſiſtant, 
in any of the ways mentioned in the deſcription of theſe 
forts of pipes, he grips the ſyringe with one hand, and 
puſhes the ſucker with the other, and conſequently 
throws in the injection, which ought to be done flow- 
ly, and with no great force, but proportioned to the 
length and bulk of the part to be injected and ſtrength 
of the veſſels. The quantity of this fine injeRion to 
be thrown in is much to be learned by uſe. The only 
rule I could ever fix to myſelf in this matter, was to 
continue puſhing till I was ſenſible of a ſtop which 
would require a conſiderable force to overcome. But 
this will not hold where all the branches of any veſſe! 
are not injected; as for inſtance, when the veſ'c!s 0: 
the thorax only are to be injected: for the aorta bear; 
too great a proportion to the branches fent from it, 
and therefore leſs fine injection is requifite here, As 
ſoon as that ſtop is felt, the ſucker of the ſyringe is to 
be drawn back, that the neareſt large veſſels may be 
emptied. Then the ſyringe is taken off, emputicd of 
the fine injection, and filled with the coarſer, which 
is to be puſhed into the veſſels quickly and forcibly, 
having always regard to the ſtrength and firmneſs of 
the veſſels, bulk, &c. of the part. Continue to thruit 
the ſucker, till a ſull ſtop, or a ſort of puſh _—_ 

wards, 


ö "3 . . . . a — 
c) Ruyſch orders a previous maceration ſor a day or two in cold water; which muſt have 2 better effect in melt- 


ing the blood than warm water has. 


) When Ruyſch intended to inject the whole body, he put one pipe upwards, and another downwards, in te 


eicending aorta, 


E Ruyſch melts his tallow by the heat of warm water, into which he puts the veſſel containing the injection, 


r He warms his ſyringe by laving it on hot coals. 


8) He warms his pipe, by putting the body, after the pipe is fixed in the veſſel, into hot water. When this is 


©Q be don 


©, à cork ought to be put into the pipe, to prevent the water getting into the veſcel that is to be ine. 
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Injury, wards is felt, when you muſt beware of thruſtin 


any 
more, otherwiſe ſome of the veſſels will be burkted, and 
the whole, or a conſiderable ſhare of the preparation 
you deſigned, will be ſpoiled by the extravaſation ; 


but rather immediately ſtop the pipe by the turn-cock, 


and take out the ſyringe to clean it, and allow ſuſſi- 
cient time for the [Sins injection to coagulate fully, 
before any part is diſſected. Ruyſch, immediately af- 
ter throwing in the injection, put the body into cold 
water, and (tirred it continually for ſome time, to pre- 
vent the vermilion to ſeparate from the tallow. 

INJURY, any wrong done to a man's perſon, re- 
putation, or goods. See AssAurr. , 

INK, a black liquor uſed in writing, generally 
made of an infuſion of galls, copperas, and gum-ara- 
Dic. 

The properties which this liquid ought to have, are, 
1. To flow freely from the pen, and ſink a little into 
the paper, that the writing be not eaſily diſcharged. 
2. A very deep black colour, which ſhould be as deep 
at firit as at any time afterwards. 3. Durability, ſo 
that the writing may not be ſubje& to decay by age. 
4. Ink ſhould be deſtitute of any corroſive quality, 
that it may not deftroy the paper, or go through it 
in ſuch a manner as to render the writing illegible, 
No kind of ink, however, hath yet appeared which is 
poſſeſſed of all theſe qualities. The ink uſed by the 
ancients was poſſeſſed of the ſecond, third, and fourth 
qualities above-mentioned, but wanted the firſt, Dr 
Lewis hath diſcovered its compoſition from ſome paſ- 
ſages in ancient authors. Pliny and Vitruvius, (ſays 
le), expreſsly mention the preparation of ſoot, or what 
we now call /amp-black, and the compoſition of wri- 
ting - ink from lamp- black and gum. Dioſcorides is 
more particular, ſetting down the proportions of the 
two ingredients, viz. three ounces of the ſoot to one 
of the gum. It ſeems the mixture was formed into cakes 
or rolls; which being dried in the ſun, were occafion- 
ally tempered with water, as the cakes of Indian ink 
are among us for painting.“ 

In Mr Delaval's Treatiſe on Colours, p. 37. he ac- 
quaints us, that with an infuſion of galls and iron fi- 
!ings, he had not only made an exceedingly black and 
durable ink, but by its means, without the addition of 
any acid, dyed filk and woollen cloth of a good and 
laſting black. This kind of ink, however, tho” the 
colour is far. ſuperior to that of any other, hath the in- 
convenience of being very eaſily diſcharged, either by 
ihe ſmalleſt quantity of any acid, or even by ſimple 
water; becauſe it doth not penetrate the paper in ſuch 
a manner as is neceſſary to preſerve it from the inſtan- 
taneous action of the acid or of the water. Du- 
ring the action of the infuſion of galls upon the 
:ron in making this kind of ink, a very conſiderable 
eiferveſeence takes place, and a quantity of air is 
diſchargd, the nature of which hath not yet been ex- 
amined. 

The materials uſually employed for the making of 
ink are, common green vitriol, or copperas, and galls; 
but almoſt all of them are deficient in durability, which 
is a property of ſuch importance, that Dr Lewis hath 
thought the ſubject of ink making not unworthy of his 

attention. From experiments made by that author, 
he infers, that the decay of inks is chiefly owing to a 
defiiecucy of galls ; that the galls are the moſt periſh» 
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able ingredient, the quantity of theſe, which 
the greateſt blackneſs af firſt, (which is about 
parts with the vitriol), being inſufficient to maintain the 
colour: that for a durable ink, the quantity of galls 
cannot be much leſs than three times that of the vitriol . 


that it cannot be much greater, without leſſenin the 
blackneſs of the ink: that by diminiſhing the quantity of 
water, the ink was rendered blacker and more durable: 
that diſtilled water, rain water, and hard ſprin -water, 
had the ſame effects: that white-wine produced a deep- 
er black colour than water; that the colour produced 
by vinegar was deeper than that by wine ; that proof. 
ſpirit extracted only a reddiſh brown tinge : that the 
laſt-mentioned tincture ſunk into, and ſpread upon, 
the paper; and hence the impropriety of adding ſpi- 
rit of wine to ink, as is frequently directed, to prevent 
mouldineſs or freezing: that other aſtringents, as oak. 
bark, biſtort, ſloe- bark, &c. were not ſo effectual as 
galls, nor gave ſo good a black, the colour produced 
y moſt of theſe, excepting oak-bark, bein greeniſh ; 
that the juice of ſloes did not produce a black colour 
with martial vitriol ; but that, nevertheleſs, the wri- 
ting made with it became black, and was found to be 
more durable than common ink : that inks made with 
ſaturated ſolutions of iron in nitrous, marine, or acetous 
acids, in tartar, or in lemon-juice, were much inferior 
to the ink made with martial vitriol: that the co- 
lour of ink was depraved by adding quicklime, which 
was done with an intention of deſtroying any ſupera- 
bundant acid which might be ſuppoſed to be the cauſe 
of the loſs of the colour of ink : that the beſt method 
of preventing the effects of this ſuperabundant acid is 
probably by adding pieces of iron to engage it ; and 
that this conjeQure was confirmed by an inſtance the 
author had heard, of the great durability of the co- 
lour of an ink in which pieces of iron had been lon 
immerſed : and laſtly, that a decoction of logw 
uſed inſtead of water, ſenſibly improved both the beau- 
ty and deepneſs of the black, without diſpoſing it to 
fade. The ſame author-obſerves, that the addition of 
um arabic is not only uſeful, by keeping the colour- 
ing matter ſuſpended in the fluid, but alſo by prevent- 
ing the ink from ſpreading, by which means a greater 
quantity of it is collected on each ſtroke of the pen. 
Sugar, which is ſometimes added to ink, was found 


to be much leſs effectual than gums, and to have the 


inconvenience of preventing the drying of the ink. 


The colour of ink is found to be greatly injured by 


keeping the ink in veſſels made of copper or of lead, 
and probably of any other metal, excepting iron, which 
the vitriolic acid can diſſolve. | 

The foregoing experiments point out for the beſt 
proportions of the ingredients for ink, One part 
of green vitriol, one part of powdered logwood, 
and three parts of powdered galls, The beſt ant 
ſtruum appears to be vinegar or white-wine, m_—_ 
for common uſe water is ſufficient, If the id 
be required to be of a full colour, a quart; 1 5 
moſt three pints, of liquor, may be allowed to tk a. 
ounces of galls, and to one ounce of each of th _— 
two ingredients. Half an ounce of gum may ve a 
to each pint of the liquor. The jngredients yy 
all put together at once in 55 veſſel, an n 
ſhaken four or five times cache 1n 10 or 7? by 
the ink will be fit for uſe, though it will 1umprove 0 


gives Lak, 


equal 
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oRion of galls and log wood in the menſtruum. 
LIE after it has been ſeparated from the fecu- 
ſencies, ſome coarſe powder of galls, from which the 
fine duſt has been ſifted, together with one or two 
pieces of iron, may be added, by which its durability 
will be ſecured. ; 

In ſome attempts made by the Doctor to endow wri- 
ting ink with the great, durability of that of the an- 
cients, as well as the properties which it hath at pre- 
ſent, he firſt thought of uſing animal-glues, and then 
of oily matters.“ I mixed both lamp-black (ſays 
he) and ivory-black with ſolution of gum arabic, made 
of ſuch conſiſtence as juſt to flow ſufficiently from the 
pen. The liquors wrote of a fine black colour; but 
when dry, part of the colour could be rubbed off, 
eſpecially in moiſt weather, and a pencil dipped in 
water waſhed it away entirely. 

« I tried ſolutions of the animal-glues, with the 
ſame event. LIfinglaſs or fiſh-glue being the moſt dif- 
ficultly diſſoluble of theſe kinds of bodies, I made a 
decoction of it in water, of ſuch ſtrength, that the li- 
quor concreted into a jelly before it was quite cold : 
with this jelly, kept fluid by ſufficient heat, I mixed 
ſome ivory-black : characters drawn with this mix- 
ture on paper bore rubbing much better than the 
others, but were diſcharged without much difficulty 
by a wet pencil, 

« It was now ſuſpeRed, that the colour could not 
be ſufficiently fixed on paper without an oily cement. 
Az oils themſelves are made miſcible with watery fluids 
by the intervention of gum, I mixed ſome of the ſofter 
printers varniſh, after-mentioned, with about half its 
weight of a thick mucilage of gum arabic, working 
them well together in a mortar, till they united into 
a ſmooth uniform maſs : this was beaten with lamp- 
black, and ſome water added by little and little, the 
rubbing being continued till the mixture was diluted 
to a due conſiſtence for writing. It wrote freely, and 
of a full browniſh-black colour : the charaQers could 
not be diſcharged by rubbing, but water wafhed them 
out, though not near ſo readily as any of the foregoing. 
Inſtead of the printers varniſh or boiled oil, I mixed 
raw linſeed oil in the ſame manner with mucilage and 
!amp-black ; and on diluting the mixture with water, 
obtained an ink not greatly different from the other. 

Though theſe oily mixtures anſwered better than 
thoſe with ſimple gums or glues, it was apprehended 
that their being diſchargeable by water would render 
them unfit for the purpoſes intended, The only way 
of obviating this imperfeQion appeared to be, by u- 
5 a paper which ſhould admit the black liquid to 
ink a little into its ſubſtance. Accordingly I took 
lome of the more ſinking kinds of paper, and common 
paper made damp as for printing; and had the ſatiſ- 
faction to find, that neither the oily nor the ſimple 
e mixtures ſpread upon them ſo much as might 
* been expected, and that the characters were as 

xed as could be defired, for they could not be waſhed 
out without rubbing off part of the ſubſtance of the 
Paper itſelf, 
: All theſe inks muſt be now and then ſtirred or 
aken caring the time of uſe, to mix up the black 
0 


* * ettles by degrees to the bottom: thoſe 


r 
zaigg longer on the ingredients. Or it may be 
2 —— exreditiouſlys by adding the gum and vitriol 
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with oil muſt be well ſhaken alſo, though not uſed, 


once a- day, or at leaſt once in three or four days, to 
keep the oil united with the water and gum ; for if 
once the oil ſeparates, which it is apt to do by ſtand- 
ing at reſt for ſome days, it can no longer be mixed 
with the thin fluid by any agitation. But though 
this imperfect union of the ingredients renders theſe 
inks leſs fit for general uſe than thoſe commonly em- 
ployed, 1 apprehend there are many occaſions in 
which theſe kinds of inconveniences will not be thought 
to counterbalance the advantage of having writings 
which we may be aſſured will be as laſting as the paper 
they are written upon. And indeed the inconvenience 
may be in a great meaſure obviated by uſing cotton 
in the ink. tand, which, imbibing the fluid, prevents 
the ſeparation of the black powder diffuſed through it. 
„All the inks, however, made on the principle 
we are now ſpeaking of, can be diſcharged by waſh- 
ing, unleſs the paper admits them to fink into its ſub- 
ſtance. The ancients were not inſenſible of this im- 
perfection; and ſometimes endeavoured to obviate it, 
according to Pliny, by uling vinegar, inſtead of water, 
for tempering the mixture of lamp-black and gum. 
I tried vinegar, and found it to be of ſome advantage, 
not as giving any improvement to the cement, but by 
promoting the ſinking of the matter into the paper. 
As this waſhing out of the ink may be prevented, by 
uſing a kind of paper eaſy enough to be procured, it 
is ſcarcely to be conſidered as an imperfection; and 
indeed, on other kinds of paper, it is an imperfection 
only ſo far as it may give occaſion to fraud, for none 
of theſe inks are in danger of 1 otherwiſe diſ - 


charged than by deſign. The vitriolic inks them- 


ſelves, and thoſe of printed books and copperplates, 
are all diſchargeable; nor can it be expected of the 
ink - maker to render writings ſecure from frauds. 

« But a further improvement may yet be made, 
namely, that of uniting the ancient and modern inks 
together; or uſing the common vitriolic ink inſtead of 
water, for. tempering the ancient mixture of gum and 
lamp-black. By this method it ſhould ſeem that the 
writings would have all the durability of thoſe of for- 
mer times, with all the advantage that reſults from 
the vitriolic ink fixing itſelf in the paper. Even where 
the common vitriolic mixture is depended on for the 
ink, it may in many caſes be improved by a ſmall 
addition of the ancient compoſition, or of the com- 
mon Indian ink which anſwers the ſame purpoſe : 
when the vitriolic ink is dilute, and flows fo pale from 
the pen, that the fine ſtrokes, on firſt writing, are 
ſcarcely viſible, the addition of a little Indian ink is 
the readieſt means of giving it the due blackneſs. 
By this admixture it may be preſumed alſo that the 
vitriolic ink will be made more durable, the Indian 
ink in ſome meaſure won it, and defending it from 
the action of the air. In all caſes, where Indian ink 
or other ſimilar compoſitions are employed, cotton 
ſhould be uſed in the ink-ſtand, as already mentioned, 
to prevent the ſettling of the black powder.“ 

Indian Ixx, a teluble black for water-colours, 
brought from China and other parts of the Eaſt In- 
dies, ſometimes in large rolls, but more commonly in 
ſmall quadrangular cakes, and generally marked with 
Chineſe characters. Dr Lewis, from experiments 
made on this ſubſtance, hath * chat it is * 
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of fine lamp-black and animal-glue : and accordingly, 
for the preparation of it, he debres us to mix the lamp- 
black with as much melted glue as is ſufficient to give 
it a tenacity proper for being made into cakes z and 
theſe when dry, he tells us, anſwered as well as thoſe 
imported from the Eaſt Indies, both with regard to 
the colour, and the freedom of working. Ivory-black, 
and other charcoal-blacks, levigated to a great degree 
of fineneſs, anſwered as well as the lamp-black 1 
in the ſtate in which ivory - black is commonly ſold, it 
proved much too gritty, and ſeparated too haſtily 
from the water. 

Printing Ixx, is totally different from Indian ink, 
or that made uſe of in writing. It is an oily compo- 
ſition, of the conſiſtence of an ointment : the me- 
thod of preparing it was long kept a ſecret by thoſe 
whoſe employment it was to make it, and who were in- 
tereſted in concealing it; and even yet is but imperfealy 
known. The properties of good printing-ink are, 
to work clean and eaſily, without daubing the types, 
or tearing the paper; to have a fine black colour; to 
waſh eaſily off the types; to dry ſoon; and to preſerve 
its colour, without turning brown. This laſt, which 
is a moſt neceſſary property, is effectually obtained by 
ſetting fire to the oil with which the printing ink is 
made for a few moments, and then extinguiſhing it by 
covering the veſſel (4)- It is made to waſh eafily off 
the types, b _y oap as an ingredient; and its work- 
ing clean f hoo on its having a proper degree of 
ſtrength, which is given by a certain addition of roſin. 
A. good deal, however, depends on the proportion of 
the ingredients to each other ; for if too much ſoap 
is added, the — will bake — ** — — the 
t to a great degree. e ſame thing will happen 
= uſin — — black, at the — time * 
both the ſoap and black hinder the ink from drying; 
while too much oil and roſin tear the paper, and hin- 
der it from waſhing off.— The following receipt has 
been found to make printing ink of a tolerable good 
quality. © Take a Scots pint of linſeed oil, and fer it 
over a pretty briſk fire in an iron or copper veſſel ca- 

ble of holding three or four times as much. When 
it boils daf, and emits a thick ſmoke, kindle it 
with a piece of paper, and immediately take the veſ- 
ſel off the fire. Let the oil burn for about a minute; 
then extinguiſh. it by covering the veſſel; after it has 
grown pretty cool, add two pounds of black roſin, 
and one pound of hard ſoap cut into thin flices. If 
the oil is very hot when the ſoap is added, almoſt the 
whole mixture will run over the veſſel. The mixture 
is then to be ſet again over the fire; and when the 
ingredients are thoroughly melted, a pound of lamp- 
black, previouſly put through a lawn fieve, is to 
ſtirred into it. The whole ought then to be ground 


on a marble ſtone, or in a mill like the levigating mill 


deſcribed under the article CyemisTaRy, n“ g7.” 
Though the above receipt is greatly ſuperior to 


any that hath been hitherto publiſhed, all of which. 


are capitally deficient in not mentioning the neceſ- 
ſary ingredients of roſin and ſoap ; yet it mult be ac- 
knowledged, that ink made in this manner is inferior 
in point of colour, and is likewiſe more apt to daub 


the types and make an. indiſtin& impreſſion, than ſuch 


(4) This is mentioned by Dr Lewis in his Philoſophical Commerce of Arts; but he ſeems not to have been a0 
quainted with the method of giving it the other neceſſary properties. 
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as is prepared by ſome of thoſe who make 

facture of this 4 — their * 3 
either a variation in the proportion of the ingredients 
a nicety in the mixture, or ſome additional in redient. 
ſeems neceſſary to bring it to the requiſite perfection. 

Inx for the Rolling Preſs, is made of linſeed oil 
burnt in the ſame manner as that for common printing. 
ink, and then mixed with Francfort-black, and fine 
rm There are no certain proportions which can 

determined in this kind of ink ; every workman 
adding oil or black to his ink, as he thinks proper 
in order to make it ſuit his own taſte.— Some, how: 
ever, mix a portion of common boiled oil which has 
never been burnt : but this muſt neceſſarily be a bad 
practice, as ſuch oil is apt to go through the paper; 
a fault very common in prints, eſpecially if the paper 
is not very thick. No ſoap is added; becauſe the ink 
is not cleared off from the copperplates with alkaline 
ley as in common printing, but with a bruſh dipped 
in oil. | 

Inx is alſo an appellation given to any coloured 
liquor uſed in writing, whether red, yellow, green, 
&c. Many different kinds of theſe inks may be 
prepared by the directions given under the article 
CoLour-MAKING, which it would be ſuperfluous here 
to repeat. | 

Sympathetic Inx, a liquor with which a perſon 
may write, and yet nothing appear on the paper after 
it is dry, till ſome other means are uſed, ſuch 23 
holding the paper to the fire, rubbing it over with 
ſome other liquor, &c. 

Theſe kinds of ink may be divided into ſeven claſſes, 
and that with reſpect to the means uſed to make them 
viſible; viz. 1. Such as become inviſible by paſſing 
another liquor over them, or by expoſing them to the 
vapour of that liquor. 2. Thoſe that do not appear 
ſo long as they are kept cloſe, but ſoon become vilible 
on being expoſed to the air. 3. Such as appear by 
ſtrewing or fifting ſome very fine powder of any co- 
lour over them. 4. Thoſe which become viſble by 
being expoſed to the fire. 5. Such as become vilible 
by heat, but diſappear again by cold or the moiſture 
of the air. 6. Thoſe Which become viſible by being 
wetted with water. 7. Such as appear of various co- 
lours, red, yellow, blue, &c. 

I. The firſt claſs contains four kinds of ink, vir. 
ſolutions of lead, biſmuth, gold, and green vitriol. The 
firſt two become viſible in the ſame manner, viz. by 
the contact of ſulphureous liquids or fumes. For the 
firſt, a ſolution of common ſugar-of-lead in water will 
anſwer as well as more troubleſome 5 If 
vou write with this ſolution with a clean pen, the 
writing when dry will be totally inviſible :. but if it be 
wetted with a ſolution of hepar ſulphuris, or of orpiment,. 
diſſolved by means of quick · lime; or if it be expoſed 


to the ſtrong vapours of theſe ſolutions, but eſpecially 


to the vapour of volatile tincture of ſulphur ;. the wi 
ting will appear of a brown colour, more or leſs deep 
according to the ſtrength of the ſulphureous fume. 
By the ſame means, = is wrote with the ſolution 
— biſmuth in ſpirit of nitre will appear of 3 deep 
black. 

8 : de ds 
The ſympathetic ink prepared from gold, dep 
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on the property by which that metal precipitates from 


-— its ſolvent on the addition of a ſolution of tin. If 


ou write with a ſolution of gold in agua regia, and 
let the paper dry gently in the ſhade, nothing will ap- 
pear for the firſt {even or _— hours, Dip a pencil 
or a ſmall fine ſponge in the olution of tin, and draw- 
ing it lightly over the inviſible characters, they will 
immediately appear, of a oy colour. 

Characters wrote with a ſolution of green vitriol 
carefully depurated, will likewiſe be inviſible when 
the paper is dry; but if wetted with an infuſion of 
galls, they will immediately r as if wrote with 
common ink. If, inſtead of this infuſion, a ſolution 
of the phlogiſticated alkali, impregnated with the co- 
louring matter Pruſſian blue is made up of, the writing 
will appear of a very deep blue. 

II. To the ſecond claſs belong the ſolutions of all 
thoſe metals which are apt to attrat phlogiſton from 
the air, ſuch as lead, biſmuth, filver, &c. The ſym- 
pathetic ink of gold already mentioned belongs alſo to 
this claſs; for if the characters wrote with it are long 
expoſed to the air, they become by degrees of a deep 
violet colour, nearly approaching to black. In like 
manner, characters wrote with a ſolution of ſilver in 
aqua fortis are inviſible when newly dried, but being 
expoſed to the ſun, appear of a grey colour like ſlate. 
To this claſs alſo belong ſolutions of lead in vinegar; 
copper in agua fortis; tin in agua regiaz emery, and 
ſome kinds of pyrites, in ſpirit of ſalt; mercury, in agua 
fortis; or iron, in vinegar. Each of theſe has a par- 
ticular colour when expoſed to the air; but they have 
the diſagreeable property of corroding the paper, ſo 
that after ſome time the characters appear like holes 
cut out of the . 

III. The third claſs of ſympathetic inks contains 
ſuch liquids as have ſome kind of glutinous viſcoſity, 
and at the ſame time are long a Stats by which 
means, though the eye cannot diſcern the characters 
wrote with them upon paper, the powders ftrewed 
upon them immediately adhere, and thus make the 
writing become viſible, Of this kind are urine, milk, 


the juices of ſome vegetables, weak ſolutions of the 


deliqueſcent ſalts, &c. 


IV. This claſs, comprehending all thoſe that be- 
come viſible by being expoſed to the fire, is very ex- 
tenſfive, as it contains all thoſe colourleſs liquids in 
which the matter diſſolved is capable of being re- 
duced, or of n_—_—_— the paper, into a ſort of charcoal 
by a ſmall heat. very eaſily procured ink of this 
kind is oil of vitriol diluted with as much water as 
will prevent it from corroding the paper. Letters 
wrote with this fluid are perfectly inviſible when dry, 
but inſtantly appear as black as if wrote with the 
fineſt ink on being held near the fire. Juice of le- 
mons or onions, a ſolution of ſal-ammoniac, green vi - 
triol, &c, will anſwer the ſame purpoſe, hook not ſo 
eaſily, or with ſo little heat. 

V. The fifth claſs comprehends only ſolutions of 


Regulus of Cobalt in ſpirit of ſalt; for the properti 
of which, ſee ED n® 2 : 1 


2 This claſs comprehends ſuch inks as become 


* * when characters wrote with them are wetted 
It moe, They are made of all ſuch ſubſtances as 
by it a copious ſediment when mixed with water, 


olving only imperfectly in that fluid. Of this kind 
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are dried alum, ſugar- of- lead, vitriol, &c. We have Inland, 


I 


therefore only to write with a ſtrong ſolution of theſe 
ſalts upon paper, and the characters will be inviſible 
when dry; but when we apply water, the ſmall por- 
tion of dried ſalt cannot again be diſſolved in the 
water. Hence the inſoluble part becomes viſible 
on the paper, and ſhews the charaQers wrote in white, 
grey, brown, or any other colour which the precipitate 
aſſumes, 

VII. Characters may be made to appear of a fine 
crimſon, purple, or yellow, by writing on paper with 
ſolution of tin in aqua regia, and then paſſing over it 
a pencil dipt in a decoction of cochineal, Brazil- wood, 
logwood, yellow-wood, &c.— For an account of the 
nature of all theſe ſympathetic inks, however, and the 
principles on which they are made, fee the articles 
CHemisTRY and CoLoOUR-MAKING, paſſim. 

INLAND, a name for any part of a country at a 
diſtance from the ſea. 

IxLaxnD Navigation. See CAaxAL. 

InLanD Trade, that kind of trade carried on be- 
tween the different parts of the ſame kingdom, 
whether over land, or by means of inland naviga- 
tion. 

INN, a place appointed for the entertainment and 
relief of travellers. 

Inns are licenſed and regulated by juſtices of the 
peace, who oblige the Jandlord to enter into recogni- 
zances for 5 ay order. If a perſon who keeps 
a common inn, refuſes to receive a traveller into his 
houſe as a gueſt, or to find him victuals and lod ing 
on his tendering a reaſonable price for them, - 1s 


Inn. 


liable to an action of damages, and may be indited , z; 


and fined at the king's ſuit. The rates of all commo- Comment. 


dities ſold by inn-keepers, according to our ancient 


laws, may be aſlefſed: and inn-keepers not — 4 
g 


their hay, oats, beans, &c. and all manner of victua 

at reaſonable prices, without taking any thing for lit- 
ter, may be fined and impriſoned, &c. by 21Jac. I. c. 21. 
Where an inn-keeper harbours thieves, perſons of in- 
famous character, or ſuffers any diſorders in his houſe, 
or ſets up a new inn where there is no need of one, to 
to the hindrance of ancient and well-governed inns, 
he is inditable and fineable ; and by ſtatute, ſuch inn 
may be ſuppreſſed. Action upon the caſe lies againſt 
any inn-keeper, if a theft be committed on his gueſt 
by a ſervant of the inn, or any other perſon not be- 
longing to the gueſt ; though it is otherwiſe where 
the gueſt is not a traveller, but one of the ſame town 
or village, for there the inn-keeper is not chargeable; 
nor is the maſter of a private tavern anſwerable for a 


robbery committed on his gueſt: it is ſaid, that even 


tho? the travelling gueſt does not deliver his goods, &c. 
into the inn-keeper's poſſeſſion, yet if they are ſtolen, 
he is chargeable. An inn-keeper is not anſwerable 
for any thing out of his inn, but only for ſuch as are 
within it; yet, where he of his own accord puts the 
gueſt's horſe to graſs, and the horſe is ſtolen, he is 


anſwerable, he not having the guelt's orders for put - 


ting ſuch horſe to graſs. The inn-keeper may juſtify 
the ſtopping of the horſe, or other thing of his gueſt, 
for his reckoning, and may detain the ſame till it be 
aid. Where a perſon brings his horſe to an inn, and 
— him in the ſtable, the inn-keeper may detain 
him till ſuch time as the owner pays for his keeping; 
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and if the horſe eats out as much as he is worth, after 


a reaſonable appraiſement made, he may ſell the horſe 
and pay himſelf: but when a gueſt brings ſeveral 
horſes to an inn, and afterwards takes them all away 
except.one, this horſe ſo left may not be fold for pay- 
ment of the debt for the others; for every horſe is to 
be ſold, only to make ſatisfaction for what is due for 
his own meat. 


Ixxs of Court, are colleges in London, for the ſtudy 
of the laws of England, with all conveniencies for the 


lodging and entertainment of the profeſſors and ſtu- 
dents, 


In theſe colleges, there are not only ſuch ſtudents 
as ſtudy the laws of this kingdom, in order to render 
themſelves capable of practiſing in the courts of law 
at Weſtminſter; but alſo ſuch other gentlemen of for- 
tune as apply themſelves to this ſtudy, in order to 
know and vindicate their rights, and to render them- 


ſelves more ſerviceable to their country. 


Our inns of court, which are numerous, and juſtly 
famed for the production of men of learning, are go- 
verned by maſters, principals, benchers, ſtewards, and 
other officers; and have public halls for exerciſes, 
readings, &c. which the ſtudents are obliged to attend 
and perform for a certain number of years, before they 
can be admitted to plead at the bar. Theſe ſocieties 
have not, however, any judicial authority over their 
members; but inſtead of this, they have certain orders 
among themſelves, which bave, by conſent, the force 
of laws: for lighter offences, perſons. are only excom- 
2oned, or put out of commons; for greater, they loſe 

Te college: and 
when once expelled out of one ſociety, they are never 


their chambers, and are expelled 


3904 | 
the maſſacre of the innocent children by the command inne 


Sce JEsus Chriſt; and luce 
Jews, no 24. par. alt. The Greek church in their kalendar, —— 


received by any of the others. The gentlemen in 


theſe ſocieties may be divided into benchers, outer- 
barriſters, inner- barriſters, and ſtudents. 

The four principal inns of court are the Inner- 
temple, Middle-temple, Lincoln's-inn, and Gray's- 


inn; the other inns are the two Serjeant's-inns; and 


the others, which are leſs conſiderable, are Clifford's- 
inn, Symond's-inn, Clement's-inn, Lion's-inn, Furni- 
val's-inn, Staple*s-inn, Thavie's- inn, Barnard's-inn, 
and New-inn. Theſe are moſtly taken up by attor- 


neys, ſollicitors, &c.; but they belong to the inns of 
court, who ſend yearly ſome of their barriſters to read 


to them. 
INNATE ipEAs, thoſe ſuppoſed to be ſtamped on 


the mind, from the firſt moment of its exiſtence, and 


which it conſtantly brings into the world with it: a 


2 which Mr Locke has taken great pains to 

retute. | 
INNERKEITHING. See InverxEITHING. 
INNERLOCHY, or FoxT-WiLL1am, a fortreſs 

lately erected in the Highlands of Scotland, at the 


mouth of a large lake in the county of Lochaber, 


28 miles S. W. of Lochneſs, and 100 N. W. of Edin- 

burgh. W. Long. 5. 15. N. Lat. 56. 55. 
INNISKILLING, a ftrong town of Ireland, in 

the county of Fermanagh, and province of Ulſter. 


The inhabitants diftinguiſhed themſelves in favour of 
king William ſoon after the revolution, againſt king 


James's party. It is ſeated between two lakes, in 
W. Long. 5. 50. N. Lat. 54. 20. 
INNOCENT's par, a feſtival of the Chriſtian 


church, obſerved on December 28th, in memory of 
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of Herod king of Judza. 


and the Abyſſinians of Ethiopia in their offices, 
memorate 14,000 infants on this occaſion, 
INNOMINATA 0884, in anatomy. See there 
no 38. 4, B. 5 
INOCULATION, or auppixc, in gardening, is 
commonly practiſed upon all ſorts of ftone-fruit ; as 
nectarines, peaches, apricots, plumbs, cherries, as 
alſo vpon oranges and jaſmines: and indeed this is 
preferable to any fort of grafting for moſt ſorts of 
fruit. 'The method of performing it is as follows: 
You muſt be provided with a ſharp pen-knife with a 
Hat baft, which is to raiſe the bark of the flock to 
admit the bud; and. ſome ſound baſs-mat, which 
ſhould be ſoaked in water, to increaſe its ſtrength, and 
render it more pliable: then having taken off the cut- 
tings from the trees you would propagate, you muſt 
chooſe a ſmooth part of the ſtock, about five or fix 
inches above the Firface of the ground, if deſigned for 
dwarfs; but if for ſtandards, they ſhould be budded 
fix feet above-ground. Then with your knife make 
an horizontal cut acroſs the rind of the ſtock, and 
from the middle of that cut make a ſlit downwards, 
two inches in length, that it may be in the form of a 
T; but you muſt be careful not to cut too deep, leſt 


com- 


you wound the ſtock: then having cut off the leaf 


from the bud, leaving the foot- ſtal remaining, you 
ſnould make a croſs cut, about half an inch below the 
eye, and with your knife lit off the bud, with part of 
the wood to it: this done, you muſt with your knife 
pull off that part of the wood which was taken with 
the bud, obſerving whether the eye of the bud be leſt 
to it or not; for all thoſe buds which loſe their eyes 
in ſtripping, are good for nothing: then having gently 
raiſed the bark of the ſtock with the flat haft of your 
pen-knife clear to the wood, thruſt the bud therein, 
obſerving to place it ſmooth between the rind and 
wood of the Kock, cutting off any part of the rind 
belonging to the bud, that may be too long for the 
ſlit made in the ſtock; and ſo having exactly fitted 
the bud to the ſtock, tie them cloſely round with baſs- 
mat, beginning at the under-part of the flit, and fo 
proceeding to the top, taking care not to bind round 
the eye of the bud, which ſhould be left open. 
When your buds have been innoculated three weeks 
or a month, thoſe which are freſh and plump you may 
be ſure are joined ; and at this time you ſhould Jooſen 
the bandage, which if it be not done in time, will in- 
jure if not deftroy the bud. The March following 
cut off the ſtock ſloping, about three inches above the 
bud, and to what 1s fen faſten the ſhoot which pro- 
ceeds from the bud: but this muſt continue no longer 
than one year; after which the ſtock mult be cut o 
cloſe above the bud. The time for innoculating 13 
from the middle of June to the middle of Augult : 
but the moſt general rule is, when you obſerve the 
buds formed at the extremity of the ſame year's ſhoot, 
which is a ſign of their having finiſhed their ſpring 
growth. The firſt ſort commonly inoculated is the 
apricot; and the laſt the orange-tree, which ſhou! 
never be done till the latter end of Auguſt. And io 
doing this work, you ſhould always make choice 0 


cloudy weather; for if it be done in the middle 1 


inc 
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n the weather is hot, the ſhoots will perſpire 
I 2 5 up to leave the buds deſtitute of moiſture, 
= | InoCULATION, in medicine, the art of tranſplant- 
Inquilition, ing the ſmall-pox from one perſon to another, by im- 
— pregnating the blood of the ſound perſon with the 
fariolous matter from a puſtule taken from the other. 
See (the Iudex ſubjoined to) Mepicins. 
INOSCULA TION, ia anatomy, See AxAsro- 


"INPROMPTU, or ImpROMPTVU, See IMPROMPTU, 
INOUEST, in Scots law, the ſame with Juzy. 
INQL ISITION, in the church of Rome, a tri- 

bunal in ſeveral Roman Catholic countries, erected 

by the popes for the examination and puniſhment of 
ttics. 

bees court was founded in the twelfth century by 

father Dominic and his followers, who were ſent by 

pope Innocent III. with orders to excite the Catholic 
princes and people to extirpate heretics, to ſearch into 
their number and quality, and to tranſmit a faithful 
account thereof to Rome. Hence they were called 


bunal of the inquiſition, which was received in all I- 
taly, and the dominions of Spain, except the kingdom 
of Naples and the Low Countries, 

This diabolical tribunal takes cognizance of hereſy, 
Judaiſm, Mahometaniſm, Sodomy, and polygamy ; 
and the people ſtand in ſo much fear of it, that parents 
deliver up their children, huſbands their wives, and 
maſters their ſervants, to its officers, without daring 
in the leaſt to murmur. 'The priſoners are kept for a 
long time, till they themſelves turn their own accu- 
ſers, and declare the cauſe of their impriſonment ; for 
they are neither told their crime, nor confronted with 
witneſſes. As ſoon as they are impriſoned, their 
friends go into mourning, and ſpeak of them as dead, 
not daring to ſolicit their pardon, leſt they ſhould be 
brought in as accomplices. When there is no ſhadow 
of proof againſt the pretended. criminal, he is diſchar- 
ged, after ſuffering the moſt cruel tortures, a tedious 
and dreadful impriſonment, and the loſs of the great- 
eſt part of his effects. The ſentence againſt the pri- 
ſoners is pronounced publicly, and with extraordinary 
ſolemnity. In Portugal, they erect a theatre capable of 
holding 3000 perſons; in which they place a rich al- 
tar, and raiſe ſeats on each fide in the form of an 
amphitheatre. There the priſoners are placed; and 
over-againſt them is a high chair, whither they are 
called, one by one, to hear their doom, from one of 
the inquiſitors. 

a Theſe unhappy people know what they are to ſuf- 
ter, by the cloaths they wear that day. Thoſe who 
appear in their own cloaths, are diſcharged upon pay- 
ment of a fine: thoſe who have a ſanto benito, or 
ſtrait yellow coat without ſleeves, charged with St 
Andrew's croſs, have their lives, but forfeit all their 
effects: thoſe who have the reſemblance of flames, 
made of red ſerge, ſewed upon their ſanto benito, with- 
bur any croſs, are pardoned, but threatened to be 
_ if ever they relapſe: but thoſe who, beſides 
theſe flames, have on their ſanto benito their own pic- 
2 ſurrounded with figures of devils, are condemned 
<<p1re in the flames. The inquiſitors, who are ec- 
5 —_ do not pronounce the ſentenc- of death; 

 torm and read an act, in which they ſay, that 
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inquiſitors and this gave birth to the formidable tri- 
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the criminal being convicted of ſuch a crime, by bis Inſeribed 
own confeſſion, is with much reluQarce delivered to 
the ſecular power to be puniſhed according to his de- 
merits: and this writing they give to the An judges 
who attend at the right fide of the altar, who imme- 
diately paſs ſentence. For the concluſion of this hor- 
rid ſcene, fee Act of Faith. 

INSCRIBED, in geometry. A figure is ſaid to 
be inſcribed in another, when all its angles touch the 
fide or planes of the other figure. 

INSCRIPTION, a title or writing carved, en- 
graved, or affixed to any thing, to give a more di- 
tint knowledge of it, or to tranſmit ſome important 
truth to poſterity. 

The inſcriptions mentioned by Herodotus and Dio- 
dorvs Siculus, ſufficiently ſhew that this was the firſt 
method of conveying inſtruction to mankind, and 
tranſmitting the' knowledge of hiſtory and ſciences to 
poſterity : thus the ancients engraved upon pillars both 
the principles of ſciences, and the hiſtory of the world. 
Piſiſtratus carved precepts of huſbandry on pillars of 
ſtone; and the treaties of confederacy between the 
Romans and Jews, were engraved on plates of braſs. 
Hence, antiquarians have — very curious in exa- 
mining the inſeriptions on ancient ruins, coins, me- 
dals, &c. 

Academy of InscairTions. See AcaDEny,. 

INSECTS, ixsEcTa, in natural hiſtory, a ſmaller 
ſort of animals, commonly ſuppoſed to be exſangui- 
ous; and diſtinguiſhed by certain inciſures, cuttings, 
or indentings in their bodies. The word is iy 
Latin, formed of in, and ſeco, I cut;” the reaſon 
of which is, that in ſome of this tribe, as ants, the 
body ſeems to be cut or divided into two; or becauſe 
the bodies of many, as worms, caterpillars, &c. are 
compoſed of divers circles, or rings, which are a fort 
of inciſurz. 

By ſome natural hiſtorians, this claſs of animals is 
conſidered as the moſt imperfe& of any, while others 
refer them to the larger animals. One mark of their 
imperfection is ſaid to be, that many of them can live 
a long time, though deprived of thoſe organs which 
are neceſſary to life in the higher ranks of nature. 
Many of them are furniſhed with lungs and an heart, 
like the nobler animals ; yet the caterpillar continues 
to live, though its heart and Jungs, which is often 
the caſe, are entirely eaten away.—lt is not, how- 
ever, from their con formation alone that inſets are 
inferior to-other animals, but from their inſtincts alſo. 
It is true, that the ant and the bee preſent us with 
ſtriking inſtances of aſſiduity; yet even theſe are in- 
ferior to the marks of ſagacity diſplayed by the larger- 
animals. A bee taken from the ſwarm 1s totally help- 
leſs and inactive, incapable of giving the ſmalleſt va- 
riation to its inſtinds. It has but one ſingle 
method of operating; and if put from that, it can 
turn to no other. In the purſvits of the hound, there 
is ſomething like choice ; but in the labours of the 
bee, the whole appears like neceſſity and compulſion. 
All other animals are capable of ſome degree of e- 
ducation ; their inſtincts may be ſuppreſſed or altered; 
the dog may be taught to fetch and carry, the bird: 
to whiſtle a tune, and the ſerpent to dance: but the 
inſect has only one invariable method of operating; 
no arts can turn it from its inflin&s ; and RR 
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inſeQs. life is too ſhort for inſtruction, as a ſingle ſeaſon often part of them. The general denominations of beetleg [aſett 
terminates its exiſtence. Their amazing number is butterflies, moths, flies, bees, waſps, and a few o ” aa — 
alſo an imperfection. It is a rule that obtains through common names, are all that our language ſupplies 1 
all nature, that the nobler animals are flowly produced, would, therefore, be in vain to numerate the F : 
and that nature acts with a kind of * ccono- menſe variety of genera and ſpecies to any perſon — 
my; but the meaner births are laviſhed in profuſion, ſkilled in the ſcience of entomology : we may — 
and thouſands are brought forth merely to ſupply the ever, give directions under — * where to and 
neceſſities of the = ee part of the creation. each kind. 
Of all productions in nature, inſects are by far the moſt The claſs of inſeQs is divided by Linuæus into ſe 
numerous. The vegetables which cover the ſurface of ven orders. See Zooiooy. E 
the earth bear no proportion ts the multitudes of in- I. The CoLtorrera, (from zum, a ſheath and 
ſects; and though, at firſt fight, herbs of the field Wegen, a wings) are ſuch inſeQs as have cruſtaceous 
ſeem to be the parts of organized nature produced in elytra or ſhells, which ſhut together, and form a lon. 
the teſt abundance, yet, upon more minute in- 2 ſuture down the back of the inſeQ; as the 
ſpection, we find every plant ſupporting a mixture of beetle, (bupreſtris ignita,) fig. 11. Many of them (as Plate 
ſcarce perceptible oreatures, that fill up the compaſs the ſcarabæus or chaffer, 4 1 CLIY, 
of youth, vigour, and age, in the ſpace of a few days hiſter or mimick-beetle, /aphylinus or rove-beetle, &c ) 
—— n Lapland, and ſome parts of America, are found in and under the dung of animals, eſpecial] 
the inſeQs are ſo numerous, that if a candle is lighted of cows, horſes, and ſheep. Some 8 lucanus or — 
they ſwarm about it in ſuch multitudes, that it is in- beetle, cerambyx or capricorn beetle, dermeſter, &c. © = ane 
{tantly extinguiſhed by them; and in theſe parts of are found in rotten and half-decayed wood, and under and Tres 
the world, the miſerable inhabitants are forced to the decayed bark of trees. Others (as bifter, filbba bs 
ſmear their bodies and faces with tar, or ſome other or carrion- beetle, /aphylinus, &c.) on the carcaſes ofb 27 &. 
unctuous compoſition, to protect them from the ſtings animals that have been dead four or five days; on moiſt 
of their minute enemies. | bones that have been gnawed by dogs or other ani- 
On the other hand, Swammerdam argues for the mals; on flowers having a fetid ſmell ; and on ſeveral 
perfection of inſects in the fellowing manner. After kinds of fungous ſubſtances, particularly the rotten 
an attentive examination (ſays he) of the nature and and moſt ſtinking. Others (as byrrhus, curculio or wee- 
anatomy of the ſmalleſt as well as the largeſt animals, vil, 5ruchus or Eed-beetle, &c.) may be found in a 
I cannot help allowing the leaft an equal, or perhaps morning about the bottoms of perpendicular rocks 
a ſuperior, _ of dignity. If, while we diſſe& and ſand-banks, and alſo upon the flowers of trees 
with care the larger animals, we are filled with won- and herbaceous plants. Many kinds (as gyrinus or 
der at the elegant diſpoſition of their parts, to what whirl-beetle, dytiſcus or water-beetle, &c. may be 
an height is our aſtoniſhment raiſed, when we diſcover caught in rivers, lakes, and ſtanding pools, by means 
all theſe parts arranged, in the leaſt, in the ſame re- of a thread-net, with ſmall meſhes, on a round wire- 
gular manner! Notwithſtanding the ſmallneſs of ants, hoop, fixed at the end of a long pole. In the middle 
nothing hinders our preferring them to the _ of the day, when the ſun ſhines hot, ſome (as the coc- 
animals, if we conſider either their unwearied dili- cinella or lady-fly, bupreſtis or burn-cow, chryſomela 
gence, their wonderful ſtrength, or their inimitable or golden honey-beetle, cantharis or ſoft-winged- 
propenſity to labour. Their amazing love to their beetle, elater or ſpring-beetle, necydalis or clipt-wing- 
young is ſtill more unparalleled among the larger ed beetle, &c.) are to be ſeen on plants and flowers, 
claſſes. They not only daily carry them to ſuch places blighted trees and ſhrubs. Others (as lampyris or 
as may afford them food; but if by accident they are glow- worm, &c. ) frequent moiſt meadows, and are belt 
killed, and even cut into pieces, they will with the diſcovered at night, by the ſhining light which they 
utmoſt tenderneſs carry them away piecemeal in their emit. A great variety fit cloſe on t — of plants, 
arms. Who can ſhew ſuch an example among the particularly ofthe burdock, elecampane, coltsfoot, dock, 
larger animals which are dignified with the title of per- thiſtle, and the like, (as the caſida or tortoiſe-beetle, 
e? Who can find an inſtance in any other creature &c.) ; or feed on different kinds of tender herbs (as the 
that can come in competition with this?“ meloe or bliſter- beetle.) Numbers (as the fencbrio or 
On this diſpute it is only neceſſary to obſerve, that ſtinking-beetle,) may be found in houſes, dark cellars, 
the wiſdom of the Creator is ſo conſpicuous in all his damp pits, caves, and ſubterraneous paſſages ; or on 
works, and ſuch ſurpriſing art is diſcovered in the me- umbelliferous flowers, (as the cerambyx, ptinus, &c.); 
chaniſm of the body of every creature, that it is very or on the trunks as well as on the leaves of trees, in tim- 
difficult, if not impoſſible, to ſay where it is moſt, and ber- yards, and in the holes of decayed wood. Some 
where it is leaſt, to be obſerved. The nature and pro- (as the leptura or wood - beetle, cicindela or glolly- 
perties of inſects are certainly very wonderful. Many beetle, &c.) inhabit wild commons, the margins o 
particulars relating to them may be found under diffe- pools, marſhes, and rivulets; and are likewiſe ſeen 
rent articles of this work; but thoſe who deſire to ſee creeping on flags, reeds, and all kinds of water- 
this ſubject treated in a full and ample manner, muſt plants. Multitudes (as the carabus or ground-beetle 
have recourſe to the works of Reaumur and Swammer- ve under ſtones, moſs, rubbiſh, and wrecks near the 
dam. ſhores of lakes and rivers. Theſe are found allo in 
Of the Kinds of InstcTs, and where the Collector for bogs, marſhes, moiſt places, pits, holes of the earth, 
the Cabinet may find them. Inſects in general are and on ſtems of trees; and in an evening they crawl 
| known to molt people, the ſyſtematic diſtinctions but plentifully along path-ways after a ſhower of rain. 
"1 do few; nor have we any Engliſh names for the greateſt Some (as the forficala or earwig) may be diſcovere 


ermeſies or 
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za the hollow ſtems of decayed umbelliferous plants, 
— a many ſorts of flowers and fruits. 

II. HemieTERA, (from ov, half, and w1por, a 
aving,) have their upper wings uſually half cruſtaceous 
and half membranaceous, not divided by a longitudi- 
nal ſuture, but incumbent on each other; as the ci- 
mex, fig. 12. Some of theſe (as the blatta or cock- 
roach) are found about bake-houſes, &c.; others 
(as the mantis or camel-cricket, gry/lus or locuſt, ful- 
gora, cicada, or flea-locuſt, cimex or bug, &c.) on 
graſs, and all kinds of field-herbage. Some (as noto- 
necta or boat · fly, nepa or water-ſcorpion, &c.) frequent 
rivers, lakes, and ſtanding pools. 

III. LI rIDbor TERRA, (from vu, a ſcale, and wiper, 
2 wing, ) are inſects having four wings, covered with 
fine ſcales in the form of powder or meal; as in the 
butterfly, (papilio antiopa,) fig. 13. In the day, when 
the ſun is warm, butterflies are ſeen on many ſorts 
of trees, ſhrubs, plants, and flowers. Moths may 
be ſeen in the day-time, fitting on pales, walls, trunks 
of trees, in ſhades, out-houſes, dry holes, and crevi- 
ces; on fine evenings, they fly about the places they 
inhabit in the day-time : ſome (as the /þhinx or hawk - 
moth,) are ſeen dying in the day-time over the flow- 
ers of honey-ſuckles. and other plants with tubular 
flowers. Inſects of this ſpecies ſeldom fit to feed, 
but continue vibrating on the wing, while they thruſt 
the tongue or proboſcis into the flowers. 

IV. NevroOreTERA, (from v, a nerve, and liger, 
a wing,) have four membranous tranſparent naked 
wings, generally like network; as in the panorpa coa, 
fig. 14 Of theſe, ſome (as the myrmeleon, hemerobius 
or pearl-fly, raphidia or camel fly, &c.) are found in 
woods, hedges, meadows, ſand-banks, walls, pales, 
fruits, and umbelliferous flowers. Others (as /ibe/lula 
or 1 ephemera or may- fly, phryganea or 
\pring- Y, &c.) fly about lakes and rivers in the 

ay. 


V. HymtxoeTiRA, (from un, a membrane, and 
Wien, a wing), are inſects with four membranous 
wings, tail furniſhed with a ſting; as in the fenthredo, 
fig. 15. Theſe, including waſps, bees, &c. frequent 
hedges, ſhrubs, flowers, and fruits.. 

I. Dir rx, (from due, faua, and Tg, a wing, 
are ſuch as have only two wings, and poiſers; as in 
the fly, fig. 16. Flies of various kinds conftitute this 


claſs ; of which ſome (as e/tras. or gad-fly, muſca or 
fly, tabanus or a As fly. about the 4 * 
r little hills, horſes, cows, ſheep, ditches, dunghills, 
» and every offenfive object. Others (as tipula, conops, 
n afilus or waſp-fly, &c.) are found on all ſorts of flow- 
3 ers, particularly thoſe of a fetid ſmell. 
- VII. AeTzza (from a, without, and lig, a Wing, 
e inſects having no wings. This laſt diviſion contains 
y- ſcorpions, ſpiders, crabs, lobſters, &c. 
of Of C atching and Preſerving Ix8tcTs for Colletions. In 
en = oy directions, we ſhall relate the methods 
er- of killing them the moſt readily, and with the leaſt 
le) ain, as the purſuit of this part of natural hiſtory hath 
the _n_ often branded wap ec and however reaſonably 
in © naturaliſt may exculpate himſelf by pleading the 
th, proprinty of ſubmitting to an evil which leads to uſe- 
aul . coveries, yet for wanton cruelty there never can 
k a juſt pretext : 


The poor beetle that we tread upon, 


= 
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In corp'ral ſufferance feels a pang as great 

As when a giant dies. 

1. The firſt daſs 
hard-winged. Many kinds fly about in the day, others 
in the evening, ſome at night only. They may be 
caught with a gauze - net, or a pair of forceps covered 
with gauze, When they are taken, ſtick a pin thro” 
the middle of one of the hard wings, and pals it thro? 
the body. They may be killed inſtantly, by immer- 
ſion in hot water, as well as in ſpirit of wine; then 
ſtick them on a piece of cork, and afterwards carefu]- 
? place their legs in a creeping poſition, and let 
them continue expoſed. to the air until all the moiſture 
is evaporated from their bodies. Beetles may alſo be 
preſerved in ſpirit of wine, brandy, or rum, cloſely 
corked up. 

2. Inſects of the ſecond claſs {hemiptera) may. be 
killed in the ſame manner as beetles, and likewiſe by 
means of a drop of the etherial oil of turpentine ap- 
plied to the head; or in the manner to be deſcribed un- 
der the next claſs for killing moths. 

3. The diviſion of butterflies and moths, ( /epidepte- 
ra), as well as all flies within membranaceous wings, 
ſhould be catched with a gauze net, or a pair of 
2 forceps: when taken in the forceps, run a pin 

rough the thorax or ſhoulders, between the fore- 
wings. After this is done, take the pin by the head, 
and remove the forceps, and with the other hand pinch 
the breaſt of the inſect, and it will immediately die: 
the wings of butterflies ſnould be expanded, and kept 
ſo by the preſſure of ſmall ſlips of paper for a day or 
two. Moths expand their wings when at reſt, and 
they will naturally take that poſition. 

e larger kinds of theſe inſeQts will not ſo readily 
expire by this method, as by ſticking them upon the 
bottom of a cork exactly fitted to the mouth of a 
bottle, into which alittle ſulphur had been put, and by 

radually heating the bottle, till an exbalation of the 

Iphur take place, when the inſeR inſtantly dies, with - 
out injuring its colours or plumage. 

The beſt method of having the moſt perfect butter- 
flies, is to find out, if poſſible, the larva or caterpillar 
of each, by examining the plants, ſhrubs, or trees, 
they uſually feed upon, or by beating the ſhrubs and 
trees with long poles, and thereby ſhaking the cater- 
pillars into a 7 Lo ſpread underneath to receive them ; 
to put them into boxes. covered with thin canvas, 

uze, or cat-gut, and to feed them with the freſh 
— of the tree or herb on which they are found; 
when they are full grown, they will go into the pupa 
or chryſalis ſtate, and require then no other care till 
they come out perfect butterflies, at which time they 
may be killed, as before directed. Sometimes theſe 
inſects may be found _—_—_ to walls, pales, and 
branches of trees,. in the chryſalis ſtate. 

Moths might likewiſe be procured more perfect, by 
collect ing the caterpillars, and breeding them in the 
ſame manner as butterflies. As the larvæ or caterpil- 
lars cannot be preſerved dry, nor very well kept in 
ſpicit, .it. would be ſatisfaQory if exact drawings could 
be made of them while they are alive and perfect. 
It may be neceſſary to obſerve, that in breeding theſe 


kinds of inſects, ſome earth ſhould be put into the 
boxes, as likewiſe ſome rotten wood in the corners; 
becauſe, when the caterpillars change into the pupa 


or 


, conſiſting of beetles /colcoptera ), are 


Inſecte. 
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under ground for many months befgre they ceme out 
into the moth ſtate; and ſome cover themſelves with 
a hard ſhell, made up of ſmall pieces of rotten wood. 

4. The fourth claſs of inſets (neuroptera) may be 
killed with ſpirit of wine, oil of turpentine, or by the 
fumes of ſulphur. | 

5. Thoſe of the next claſs (menoptera) may be 
killed in the ſame manner. A pin may be run thro? 
one of their wing-ſhells and body. 

6. Inſects of the ſixth claſs (diptera) may likewiſe 
be killed by ſpirit, or by fumes of ſulphur. 

7. Thoſe of the laſt diviſion (aptera) are in gene- 
ral ſubjects which ſhould be kept in ſpirit. 

When in ſearch of inſects, we ſhould have a box 
ſuitable to carry in the pocket, lined with cork at the 
bottom and top to ſtick them upon, until they are 
brought home. If this box be ſtrongly — — A 
with camphor, the inſects ſoon become ſtupiſied, and 
are thereby prevented from fluttering and injuring 
their plumage. Beſides a gauze forceps, the colleQtor 
ſhould have a large muſqueto gauze-net, and alſo a 


pin-cuſhion with three or four different ſizes of pins, 


to ſuit the different ſizes of inſects. 

In hot climates, inſe&s of every kind, but particu- 
larly the larger, are liable to be eaten by ants and o- 
ther ſmall infe&s; eſpecially before they ate perfectly 
dry: to avoid this, the piece of cork on which our in- 


ſects are ſtuck in order to be dried, ſhould be ſuſpend- 


ed from the cieling of a room, by means of a ſlender 


ſtring or thread; beſmear this thread with bird-lime, 
or . adheſive ſubſtance, to intercept the rapa- 
cious vermin of theſe climes 1a their paſſage along the 
thread. : 

After our inſects are properly dried, they may be 
placed in the cabinet or boxes where they are to re- 
main : theſe boxes ſhould be kept dry ; and alſo made 
to ſhut very cloſe, to prevent ſmall inſets from de- 
ſtroying them ; the bottoms of the boxes ſhould be cp- 
vered with pitch, or green wax, over which paper may 
be laid ; or, which is better, lined with cork, well an- 
pregnated with a ſolution of corroſive ſubliniate mer- 
cury in a ſaturated ſolution of crude fal-ammoniac in 


water, an ounce of which will diffolve 20 ſeruples of 


the ſublimate. | 

The fineſt collections have been ruined by ſmall in- 
ſets, and it is impoſſible to have our cabinets too ſe- 
cure. Such inſects as are thus attacked may be fumi- 
rated with ſulphur, in the manner deſcribed for kill- 
ing moths ; if this prove ineſfeQual, they may be im- 
merſed in ſpirit of wine, without much injuring their 
fine plumage or colours, and afterwards let taem be 
ſprinkled about their bodies and inſertions of the 
wings with the ſolution above-mentioned. But baking 
the inſets in an oven, in the manner deſcribed for 
Biaps (under that article), is the moſt effectual method 
of extirpating theſe enemies; however, the- utmoſt 
caution is requiſite in this proceſs, in regulating the 
heat of the oven. 

N. B. All kinds of inſeQs having no wings, may 
he preſerved in ſpirits, brandy, or rum ; except crabs, 
lobſters, and the like, which may conveniently be pre- 
ferved dry. 

IxszcTs giving rot to Plants, Of this we have an 
account, by Mr Fourgerouz, in the Memoirs of the A- 
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Inſects. or chryſalis ſtate, ſome go into the earth, and continue 
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cademy of Sciences for 1769. The plants, of which 


Inſet, 


Mr Fougeroux gives an account, are perfectly the r. 


verſe of the worm-plant of China, deſcribed by Mr 
Reaumur in the year 1726. For, in that caſe, a worm 
Fxes its ſnout into the extremity of the plant, and de- 
rives nouriſhment from it. But the plants, of which 
an account is here given, derive their nouriſhment from 
the animals. Me e | 

The greateſt part of the animal-plants which he 
has ſeen, grow, he tells us, on the chryſalis of a ſpecies 
of eicada. The plant growing on theſe inſects has got 
the generic name of clavaria, becauſe its ſtalks and 
branches, when it has any, are terminated by tubercles 
which give the appearance of little clubs. The root of 
this plant, in general, covers the body of the inſed 
and ſometimes is even extended over its head. When 
theſe productions have for ſome time been preſerved in 
ſpirits, the plant and animal may be ſeparated from 
each other without hurting either. Small grooves, 
formed by the rings of the animal; may be obſerved 
running croſs the roots of the plant: but no veſtige 
can be found of the root's having any where penetrated 
the body of the inſect. Theſe plants produce fibres 
differing in length and number. The fibres are ter- 
minated by tubercles, which, before the plant arrives 
at maturity, are ſolid; but, after that period, they 
are found punctured, probably by worms which have 
ſuffered a metamorphoſis upon eſcaping from them. 

According to Mr Fourgeroux, pon grow, not on- 


ly on the chryſalis of the cicada, but upon the cicada 


itſelf. He ſaw one of this kind upon a cicada brought 
from Cayenne, The plant, in this caſe, differed from 
the clavaria already mentioned. It was a ſpecies of 
fucus, * of long, white, ſilky fibres, covering 
the body of the inſet, and extending from ſeven to 
eight lines above and below its belly, - 
The author has found the clavaria growing upon 
worms. He has found it chiefly upon worms, which 
ſuffering a metamorphoſis, become afterwards a ſmall 
ſpecies of May-bug. This chryſalis, he obſerves. is 
very different from that of the cieada; and, even in 
its worm-ſtate, may eaſily be diſtinguiſhed from it. 
After deſcribing theſe different ſpecies of animal- 
plants, the author next proceeds to offer his opinion 
upon this ſubject. He firſt" conſiders what had been 
ſaid by Dr Watſon, in the Philoſophical Tranſactions, 
concerning the vegetating-fly of the Caribbee iſſands *, 
Dr Watſon's account of theſe flies is, that they bury 
themſelves about the month of May, and begin to be 
metamorphoſed in June ; and that the little plant which 
grows upon them reſembles a branch of coral, is about 
three inches in height, and carries ſmall protuberan- 
ces, where worms are generated, which are again con- 
verted into flies. The author imagines, that, in this 
account, Dr Watſon has been decerved by the worms, 
which he bas already obſerved will eat into the clava- 
ria, and undergo a change in the holes which they 
have there made. Mr Fourgeroux is rather inclin 
to adopt the opinion of Dr Hill, founded upon obſer- 
vations made at Martinico. There the cicadz are very 
frequent; and, during their chryſalis ftate, bury them- 
ſclves among dead leaves, to wait their metamorpho- 
ſia, Dr Hill imagines, that the ſeeds of the clavaria 
are then attached to them, and are afterwards deve- 


loped, much in the ſame manner as the fungus wo 
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nino grows upon the hoofs of dead horſes. 
eq a . aſtoniſhing, that the clavaria ſhould 
attach itſelf ſo conſtantly to the nymphæ of the cica- 
1z in America, as it is not obſerved to do ſo in other 
countries. For this Mr Fourgeroux attempts to ac- 
count, from viewing the clavaria as a paraſite peculiar 


to this ſpecies of inſect; from the 8 number of the 


nymphæ of cicadæ which abound in America; and 
{om the circumſtances of the climate and ſoil, which 
may render this phenomenon very common there, al- 
though it be not obſerved in Europe. 

Inszcrs blown from the Noſe. Of this we are fur- 
niſhed with many accounts in the works of medica] au- 
mors. The fact is confirmed by Dr Monro “, who 
1,as received at different times ſome of theſe inſects 
ſrom different perſons. They were all of the ſcolopen- 
dra kind, though not exactly anſwering to any deſerip- 
tion of Linnzus. One of theſe he received from Mr 
Hill ſurgeon in Dumfries. It was an inch and a half 
long; and lived ſome hours after it was diſcharged, 
creeping about ſlowly on a table. It was then put in- 
to ardent ſpirits, ſoon after which it died. 

INSERTION, in anatomy, the cloſe conjunction 
of the veſſels, tendons, fibres, and membranes of the 
body with ſome other parts. : 

INSIPID, an appellation given to things without 
taſte. nab ” 

INSOLATION, in chemiſtry, the ſuffering mat- 
ters to ſtand and digeſt in the heat of the ſun, inſtead 
of that of a furnace. 

INSOLVENT, a term applicd to perſons unable 
to pay their debts, | 

Trial y INSPECTION, or ExaminarTion, is 
when, for the greater expedition of a cauſe, in ſome 
point or iſſue, being either the principal queſtion, or 
arifing collaterally out of it, but being evidently the 
object of ſenſe, the judges of the court, upon the te- 
ſtimony of their own ſenſes, ſhall decide the point in 
diſpute. For, where the affirmative or negative of a 
queſtion 1s matter of ſuch obvious determination, it is 
not taought neceſſary to ſummon a jury to decide it 
who are properly called in to inform the conſcience of 
the court of dubious facts: and therefore, when the 
fact, from its nature, muſt be evident to the court ei- 
ther from ocular demonſtration or other irrefragable 
proof, there the law departs from its uſual reſort, the 
verdict of 12 men, and relies on the judgment of the 
court alone, 
non age of the cognizor, or to ſet aſide a ſtatute or re- 
cozmzance entered into by an infant; here, and in 


other caſes of the like ſort, a writ ſhall iſſue to the 


meriff, commanding him that he conſtrain the ſaid par- 
to appear, that it may be aſcertained by the view 
N body by the king's juſtices, whether he be of 
„ ee or not: Ut per aſpectum corporis ſui conflare 
Pear Jufticiariis neftris, fi prædictus an fit plene atatis 
_ If, however, the court has, upon inſpee- 
bus any doubt of the age of the party, (as may fre- 

472 be the caſe), it may proceed to take proofs 
1 and particularly may examine the infant 
irs upon an oath of voir dire, veritatem dicere ; 
rel * make true anſwers to ſuch queſtions as the 
5 demand of him: or the court may examine 
mother, his godfather, or the like. 


INS 1 WE In” 6 
EAT ION, among divines, implies the con- 
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As in caſe of a ſuit to reverſe a fine for 


INS 


veying of certain extraordinary and ſupernatural noti- I: ſpirat'o: 


ces or motions into the ſoul. 


Some authors reduce the inſpiration of the ſacred N 


writers to a particular care of providerice, which pre- 
vented any thing they had ſaid from failing or co- 
ming to nought ; maintaining, that they never were 
really inſpired, either with knowledge or expreſſion. . 


According to M. Simon, inſpiration is no more than. 


a direction of the Holy Spirit, which never permitted 
the ſacred writers to be miſtaken. a 

It is a common opinion, that the inſpiration of the 
Holy Spirit regards only the matter, not the ſtyle or 
words; which ſeems to fall in with M. Simſon's doc- 
trine of direction. | | | 

Among the heathens, the prieſts and prieſteſſes were 
ſaid to be divinely inſpired when they gave oracles. 


The poets, too, laid claim to it; and to this end. 


always invoked Apollo and the muſes at the beginning 
of any great work. 

Ins?1RAT1ON, in phyſic, is underſtood of that ac- 
tion of the breaft, by which the air is admitted 
within the lungs; in which ſenſe, inſpiration is a 
branch of reſpiration, and ſtands oppoſed to Exspi- 
RATION. | Lone * 

This admiſſion of the air depends immediately on its 
ſpring or elafticity, at the time when the cavity of the 
breaſt is enlarged by the elevation of the thorax and 
abdomen, and particularly by the motion of the dia- 
phragm downwards: ſo that the air does not enter 


the Inngs, becauſe they are dilated ; but thoſe dilate, 


becauſe the air enters within them. Nor is it the dila- 


tation of the breaſt which draws in the air, as is com- 


monly thought, tho? this is a condition abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary to inſpiration ; but an actual intruſion of the air 
into the lungs. See RespiraTION. 
INSPISSATING, in pharmacy, an operation 
whereby a liquor is bronght to a thicker confiſtence, 
by evaporating the thicker parts. ; 
INSPRUCK, a city of Germany, in the circle of 


Auſtria, and capital of the county of Tyrol, and 


formerly the reſidence of the archdukes of Auſtria, It 
is ſeated in a pleaſant valley, in E. long. 11. 27. N. 
Lat. 47. 3. 

INSTALLATION, the act of giving vitible poſ- 
ſeſſion of an order, rank, or office, by placing in the 
proper ſeat. See INSTALLMENT. l 

INSTALLMENT, a fettling or inſtating any 
perſon in a dignity. The word is derived from the 
Latin in, and ftallum, a term uſed for a feat in church, 
in the choir, of a ſeat or bench in a court of juſtice, 
Kc. Though Voſſius is of opinion the word is of 
German origin. 

INSTALLMENT is chiefly uſed for the induQtion of 
a dean, prebendary, or other eccleſiaſtical dignitary, 
into the poſſeſſion of his ſtall, or proper ſeat, in the ca- 
thedral church to which he belongs. This is ſome- 
times alſo called πallation. 

INSTALLMENT is likewiſe uſed for the ceremony, 
whereby the knights of the garter are placed in their 
rank, in the chapel of St George at Windſor. 

INSTANT, a part of duration in which we per- 
ceive no ſucceſſion; or it is that which takes up the 
time only of one idea in our minds. 

INSTAURATION, the re-eftabliſhment or re- 


ſtauration of a religion, a church, or the like, to its 
22 G former 


iſtaura- 
tion. 


Inſtep former tate, 


i. 9 


The word is by ſome derived from the 
old Latin in/laurum, which ſignified the“ ſtock” of 
things neceſſary for the tilling and A of 


grounds ; as cattle, tools, harneſs, &c. ut the 
word in/laurum is only of the middle age: inſtauratio 
is of much greater antiquity, and by ſome derived 
from inſtar, © like ;” as importing a thing's being 
brought to its former likeneſs or appearance. See 
RESTAURATI1ON. 

INSTEP, in the manege, is that part of a horſe's 
hind leg which reaches from the ham to the paſtern- 
joint. 

INSTINCT, a natural diſpoſition or ſagacity 
wherewith animals are endued; by virtue whereof 
they are enabled to provide for themſelves, know what 
is good for them, and determined to preſerve and pro- 
Ps their ſpecies. ; 
 InsTixcCT bears ſome analogy to reaſon, and ſup- 
plies the defect of it in brutes. See Bavre. 

INSTITUTES, in literary hiſtory, a book con- 
taining the elements of the Roman law. 

The inſtitutes are divided into four books; and con- 
tain an abridgement of the whole body of the civil 
law, being deſigned for the uſe of ſtudents. See Law, 
n 6, — 11. and 43, 44. 

InsTiTUTE, in Scots law. When by diſpoſition or 
deed of entail a number of perſons are called to the 
ſucceſſion of an eſtate one after another, the perſon 
firſt named is called the inſlitute, the others ſaub/7itutes. 

INSTITUTION, in general, fignifies the efta- 
bliſhing or founding "ſomething. — In the canon and 
common law, it ſignifies the inveſting a clerk with the 
- ſpiritualities of a rectory, &c. which is done by the bi- 
ſhop, who uſes the following formula: I inflitute you 
rector of ſuch a church with the cure of ſouls, and re- 
ceive your care and mine.” 

Ixsrirurionxs, in literary matters, denote a ſyſtem 
of the elements or rules of any art or ſcience. 

Thus phyfical, or medicinal inſtitutions, are ſuch 
as teach the neceſſary præcognita to the practice of 
medicine, or the cure of diſeaſes. 

INSTRUMENT, in general, whatever is ſubſer- 
vient to a cauſe in producing any effect. | 

Notorial IN8TRUMENT, in Scots law, any fact cer- 
tified in writing, under the hand of a notary-public. 

INSULAR, any thing belonging to an iſland. — 
Inſular fituations are avs 37 Tak of many happy con- 
ſequences to the inhabitants, both with reſpect to the 
climate, ſecurity, and convenience for commerce; for 
a particular account of which, ſee ISLAND and Coasr. 

INSULATED, in architecture, an appellation 
given to ſuch columns as ſtand alone, or free from any 
contiguous wall, like an iſland in the ſea ; whence 
the name. 

INSULATED, in electrical experiments. When any 
body is prevented from communicating with the earth 
by the interpoſition of an electric body, it is ſaid to be 
inſulated. See ELEcTRiciTY, n* 20. 

INSURANCE, in law and commerce, a contract, 
whereby one party engages to pay the loſſes which 
the other may ſuſtain, for a ſtipulated premium or 
conſideration. The moſt common ſorts are, Inſu- 
rance _ the dangers of the ſeas, inſurance again? 
tre, inſurance of debts, and inſurance of lives. 
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actually ſhipped. 
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F 5 N +burahg againſt Loſs at Sea, is a moſt 
cial inſtitution, for promoting the ſecurit 

and preventing the ruin of ;ndividuals | - - + 
conducted by a mg ſyſtem of rules, eſtabliſhed by 
the 8 of the legiſlature, the deciſion of * 
courts of juſtice, and the practice of merchants. 

It is carried on to the beſt advantage by public 
companies, or by a conſiderable number of rivate 
perſons, each of whom only engages for a ſmal] ſum 
on the ſame veſſel, There are two public companies 
eſtabliſhed by authority of parliament, viz. the London 
and Koyal Exchange Iaſurance- Companies. For 
procuring ſubſcription by private perſons, brokers are 
generally employed, who extend the policy or con- 
tract of inſurance, procure ſubſcriptions, and aflift at 
ſettling loſſes. They are entitled to an allowance for 


their trouble, \ 5 per cent. on premiums, and 
2 per cent. on loſſes. | , 


The parties who engage to pay the damage are 
called the inſurers or under-writers ; the parties for 
whoſe ſecurity they engage are called the inſured. 
The premium is underſtood to be paid when the in- 
ſurance is made ; but, if it be not paid, the inſurers 
have a preferable right on the ſubje& inſured. 

On this ſubject, we ſhall conſider, What is neceſſary 
to render an inſurance valid: When the riſk com- 
mences, and when it terminates : — What conſtitutes a 
total or a partial loſs : = What proof of loſs is neceſ- 
ſary :—and, How the loſs is adjuſted. 

Firſt, In order to render an inſurance valid, the 
inſured muſt have property really at ſtake; the voyage 
muſt take place under the circumſtances agreed on; 
the dangers inſured againſt muſt not be contrary to 
law; and a candid account muſt be given of circum- 
ſtances which enhance the danger. 

1. The condition of — property was re- 
quired by 19 Geo. II. c. 37. to prevent ſhips from 
being fraudulently deſtroyed when inſured above their 
value; and to diſcourage a practice which had become 
common, of converting policies to the purpoſe of mere 
wagers. In tranſactions of this kind, as the inſured 
had no property, and could claim no indemnification 
for partial damage; ſo the inſurers, having loſt their 
wager by the ſhip's hong loſt, could claim no abate- 
ment, though part was faved: accordingly, the poli- 
cies contained clauſes of intereſt or no intereſt, free 
from average, and without benefit of ſalvage. All ſuch 
policies are declared invalid. 

This reſtriction does not extend to privateers, nor 
to ſhips trading to the Spaniſh or Portugueſe plants- 
tions. | | 

Inſurances are commonly made as intereſt ſhall ap- 
pear; and it is incumbent on the inſured to prove the 
value of his property. The value of the goods mi) 
be proved by the invoices; and the cocquet muſt 
produced, if required, to inſtru that the goods were 
It is admitted to value the ſhip 2 
prime coſt and charges, deducting the freights that 
have been drawn fince purchaſed, if the proprietor 
chooſe to ſtand to that rule; but they are not reſtricte 
to it. Sometimes the value of the ſhip or good 4 
expreſſed in the policy; and this value muſt be 5 | 
mitted, although it be higher than the true one: 
it is incumbent on the inſured to prove that be 

properi 


bene - Infornee 


— — of the ſum inſured, the inſurance will be 
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rty at ſtake; and, if the property be trifling in 


ſet aſide, as an evaſion of the ſtatute. 

Expected profits, and bounty on the whale · fiſhery, 
if ſpecified in the policy, may be inſured. 

When the value is leſs than the ſum inſured, the 
owners may claim a return of premium for the ex- 


8. 
iy If there be ſeveral policies on the ſame ſubject, of 
different dates, the earlier one is valid, and the others 


muſt be vacated. If they be of the ſame date, they 


muſt be vacated in equal proportions.- | 

When a policy is vacated, in whole, or in part, the 
under- writers have a right to retain + per cent. for 
their trouble. | | 

In the caſe of a cargo intended for A, but after- 
wards ſent to B, both expected it, and inſured, and B 
claimed for the value on its being loſt. The under- 
writers anſwered, that it was a double inſurance, and 
they ought only to pay their proportion. Judgment 
was given, finding them liable for the whole, and re- 
ſerving to them any demand competent againſt the 
underwriters who inſured for A. 

Fraudulently to caſt away or deſtroy a ſhip inſured 
above its value, is felony. : 

2. If the ſhip does not proceed on the voyage, or 
if, being warranted to depart with convoy, it departs 
without convoy, the inſurance muſt be vacated. 

If the extent of a trading voyage be uncertain, the 
longeſt one in contemplation is teſcribed in the policy, 
and it is agreed that part of the premium ſhall be re- 
turned if the voyage be ſhortened, In like manner, in 
time of war, when inſurance is made without condition 
of convoy, it is agreed that part of the premium be 
returned in caſe it fail with convoy. ; 

When a ſhip is warranted to depart with convoy, 
it is underſtood from the uſual place of convoy, Ce. g. 
the Downs, ) and it is inſured till it arrive there. 

The common proof of ſailing with convoy is the 
production of ſailing orders; but, if a ſhip be pre- 
vented by the weather from receiving the ſailing orders, 


other proof may be admitted. . 


A ſhip was inſured from the Thames to Halifax, 
warranted to fail from Portſmouth with convoy. The 
convoy had failed before the ſhip arrived there, and 
the underwriters declined to inſure it, without convoy, 
for the reſt of the voyage. They were found liable to 
return part of the premium, retaining only in pro- 
portion to the accuſtomed rate from London to Portſ- 
mouth. This deciſion ſeems to eſtabliſh the following 
principle, that, when the voyage performed is only 
part of that deſcribed in the policy, and when the riſk 
can be proportioned, the underwriters are bound to 
'cturn part of the premium, though there be no agree- 
ment for that purpoſe. 
$ 10 if a ſhip, inſured only againſt the hazards of 

1c lea, be taken by the enemy, the inſured have no 
* to claim a return of premium, though the cap- 
happen ſoon, under pretence that little ſea- hazard 
vas incurred. 

3 a ſhip deviates from the voyage deſcribed in the 
PIICy without neceſſity, it ſets afide the inſurance, 
8 to deviate is not ſufficient to ſet it aſide; 
IP _ be an actual deviation; and, even in that 
en the inſurers are liable for damages ſuſtained be- 
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fore deviation. 

It is no deviation to go out of the way to the ac- 
cultomed place of convoy, nor to the neareſt place 
where neceſſary repairs may be had. Deviation, for 
the purpoſe of ſmuggling, if without the knowledge 
of the owners, does not ſet aſide the inſurance, nor 
when the maſter is forced by the crew to return. 

In inſurances to the Eaſt-Indies, and home, the 
inſurers are underſtood to take the riſk of detention 
in the country, and of country voyages. 

3. Inſurance of prohibited goods, againſt the riſſc 
of ſeizure by the government, is mee» , and invalid. 
The inſurers, inſured, brokers, and all acceſſories, are 
liable to the fine of 500). | 

4. If the inſured have any information of more 
than common danger, they muſt reveal every ſuch cir- 
cumſtance to the inſurers, otherwiſe the policy 1s ſet. 
aſide. 

This rule is eftabliſhed for the preſervation of good 
faith; and there are ſeveral ſtrong deciſions in ſup- 
port of it. If a ſhip be ſpoke to leaky at ſea, or it 
there be a report of its being loſt, theſe circumſtances 
muſt be communicated to the inſurers. Even the 
concealment of a falſe report of loſs vitiates the inſu- 
rance; and, if the ſhip be afterwards loſt, though in a 
different manner, the inſured will recover nothing. In 
a voyage from Carolina to London, another ſhip had 
ſailed 10 days after that which was inſured, and ar- 
rived ſeven days before the inſurance was made; and 
the concealment of this circumſtance, though the fact 
was not proved to the ſatisfaction of the jury, was 
conſidered as ſufficient to ſet it afide. Alſo, fince the 
commencement of the American war, a ſhip being in- 
ſured from Portugal, by the month, without conde- 
ſcending on the voyage, failed for North- America, 
and was taken by a provincial privateer. The inſurers 
refuſed to pay, becauſe the hazardous deſtination was 
concealed; and it was only upon proof of the inſured 
being equally ignorant of it, that they were found 
liable. 

But the inſured are not obliged to take notice of 

eneral perils, which the inſurers are under ſtood to 
2K in contemplation ; dangerous navigation, Weſt- 
Indian hurricanes, enterprizes of the enemy, and the 
like. 
| Inſurance is not ſet aſide by a miſtake in the name 
of the ſhip or maſter, or the like. 

Inſurance may be made on an uncertain ſhip; on 
any ſhip that the goods may be loaded on; on any 
ſhip that A ſhall fal in from Virginia. In this laſt 
4 the policy is not transferred to a ſhip which A 

oes on board during the voyage. 

Secondly, If a ſhip be inſured at and from a port, 
the inſurance commences immediately if the ſhip be 
there, or at its arrival there. If it be damaged when 
preparing for a —_ the inſurers are liable; but 
not if the voyage be laid afide for ſeveral years, with 
conſent of the owners. Inſurance from a port com- 


mences when the ſhip breaks ground; and, if it ſet 


ſail, and be driven back and loſt in the port, the in- 

ſurers are liable. | 
Inſurance on goods generally continues till they be 
landed ; but, it they , ſold after the ſbip's arrival, 
and freight contracted to another port, the inſurance 
is concluded. Goods ſent on board another ſhip or 
233-2 lighten 
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Inſurance on freight commences when the goods 
are put on board, 

Goods from the Eaſt-Indies, inſured to Gibraltar, 
and to be re-ſhipped from thence to Britain, were put 
on board a ſtore-ſhip at Gibraltar, to wait an oppor- 
tunity of re-ſhipping, and were loſt: The cuſtom of 
putting goods aboard a ſtore-ſhip being proved, the 
inſurers were found liable. 

Loſs of ſails aſhore, when the ſhip is repairing, is 
comprehended within the inſurance. What is neceſ- 
farily underſtood, is inſured, as well as what is ex- 
preſſed ; the eſſential means, and intermediate ſteps, as 
well as the end. Ships performing quarantine are at 
the riſk of the inſurer. ; 

Thirdly, The inſurers are liable for a total loſs when 
the ſubje& periſhes through any of the perils inſured 
againſt. Baratry, though it properly ſigniſies running 
away with the ſhip, extends to any kind of fraud in 
the maſter or mariners. Inſurance againſt detention 
of princes does not extend to ſhips that are ſeized for 
tranſgreſſing the laws of foreign countries. 

The inſurers are alſo liable for a total loſs, when 
damage is ſuſtained, and the remaining property aban- 
doned or veſted in the inſurers. _ 

If a ſhip be ſtranded, or taken, and kept by the 
enemy, or detained by any foreign power, or ſeized 
for the ſervice of the government, the-proprietors have 
a right to abandon. 

But, if a ſhip be taken by the enemy, and be re- 
taken, or makes its eſcape, before action againſt the 
3nſurers; have the inſured a right to abandon, or muſt 
they only claim for the damages ſuſtained as an ave- 
rage loſs? There are oppoſite decifions, according as 
the circumſtances of the caſe were ſtrong. When the 
ſhip was long detained, the ow periſhable, the. voy- 
age intirely loft, or ſo diſturbed, that the purſuit of it 
was not worth the freight, or when the damage ex- 
ceeds half the value of the thing, they have been Takes 
intitled to abandon; (Goſs againſt Withers, 2 Bur- 
row, 683.). But, if the voyage be completed with 
little trouble or delay, they are not intitled; (Hamil- 
ton againſt Mendez, 2 Burrow, 1198.). 

The inſured cannot claim, as for a total loſs, on 
an offer to abandon, when the loſs is, in its nature, 
only partial; for, if this were permitted, they might 
de volve the loſs occaſioned by bad markets on the 
inſurers. 

And, in all caſes, the inſured have their option to 
abandon, or not. They may retain their property if 
they pleaſe, and claim for an average loſs; and they 
muſt make their option before they claim. | 

If the goods be ſo much damaged, that their value 
is leſs than the freight, the inſurers are accountable 
as for a total loſs. | 

The inſurers are liable for general average, when 
the property is charged with contribution; and for 
particular average, when the property is damaged, or 
part of it deſtroyed. 

If the damage be ſuſtained through the fault of the 
ſhip, the owners of the goods may have recourſe, ei- 
ther againſt the maſter or inſurers ; and, if the in- 
ſurers be charged, they ſtand in the place of the 
owners, and have recourſe againſt the maſter, 


ſtipulated, that none ſhall be charged under 5 her ceni 
or ſome other determined rate; and corn, flax, fruit. 
fiſh, and like periſhable goods, are ' warranted free 
from average, unleſs general, or the ſhip be ſtranded 

In order to encourage every effort to ſave the ſhi ; 
the inſurers are liable for charges laid out with that 
deſign, although the ſubje& periſh. Thus, they may 
be 2 — more than the ſum inſured. 

n caſe of goods being damaged, the proportion 
the ſum enſured, for which the Dy Bran oh 3 
is regulated by the proportion of the prices which the 
ſound and damaged goods fetch at the port of deſti. 
nation, The prime colt of the goods is not conſidered, 
nor the neceſſity of immediate ſale, in conſequence of 
damage. Although the damaged goods fell above 
prime coſt, the 5 are liable. 

Fourthly, If a ſhip be loſt, and the crew ſaved, the 
loſs is proved by the evidence of the crew. 

If damage be ſuſtained, the extent is proved by an 
examination of the ſubject damaged, at the ſhip's 
arrival; and the cauſe by the evidence of the crew, 

If the ſhip be ſtranded, evidence muſt be taken a: 
the place where ſtranded. 

Documents of loſs muſt be laid before the under- 
writers, with all convenient ſpeed; and, if theſe be 
ſufficiently clear, the loſs ſhould be immediately ſettled, 
The underwriters generally grant theirnotes at a month 
or fix weeks date for their proportions. 

If a ſhip be not heard of for a certain time, it is 
preſumed loſt ; and the underwriters are liable to pay 
the ſums inſured, the property being abandoned to 
them in the event of the ſhip's return. Six months 
are allowed for a voyage to any part of Europe, a 
year to America, and two years to the Eaſt Indies. 
By the ordinance of 8 if a ſhip be three 
months beyond the uſual time of performing a voyage, 
the underwriters may be delired to pay 92 per cent. 
on an abandon. If they decline it, they are allowed 
14 months more, and then they muſt pay the full 
value. 

A ſhip inſured againſt the hazards of the ſea, but 
not againſt the enemy, if never heard of, is preſumed 
loſt at fea. a 

Fifthly, In order that the manner of ſettling loſſes 
may be underſtood, we muſt explain what is meant by 
covering property. We mentioned already, that inſu- 
rances for greater ſums than the inſured had really at 
ſake, were contrary to law: but ſome latitude is al- 
lowed in that reſpe& ; for if the owner were to inſure 
no more than the exact value of his property, be would 
loſe the premium of inſurance, and the abatement, if 
any was agreed on. Fo 

For example, if he has goods on board to the value 
of 1001. and inſures the ſame at 5 per cen. to abate 
2 per cent. in caſe of loſs; then, if a total loſs 4.4 
pen, he recovers 98 l. from the inſurers, of which 5 |. 
being applied to re- place the premium, the nett _ 
ſaved-is only 93 l.: but, if the value on ppt _ 
93 l. and the ſum inſured 1001. he would be fully 1 | 
demniſied for the loſs; and his property, in that Caic, 
is ſaid to be covered. | 

To find how much ſhould be inſured to cover a"? 


te- 
ſum, ſubtra& the amount of the premium and _ 
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gzwee. ment (if any), from 100], As the remainder is to pay all expences in attempting to extinguiſh fire, or 

WT je 1001, ſo is the value, to the ſum which covers it. ſave goods, though not ſucceſsful. If the value of a | 
In caſe of a total loſs, if the ſum inſured be not ſubje& be inſured in part, and damage be ſultained, ntegral. 

teater than that which covers the property, the in- the inſurers pay the whole, if it does not exceed the 

ſurers mult pay it all. If greater, they pay what ſum inſured, 

covers the property, and return the premium on the III. Insuraxce of Debts. 

overplus. 


laſurance 


See BoTTOMRY. 
IV. In virtue of InsurAances for Lives, when the per- 
Partial loſſes are regulated by this principle, that ſon dies, a ſum of money becomes payable to the per- 


whereas the owner .is not fully indemnified, in cafe ſon on whoſe behalf the policy of inſurance was granted. 
of a total loſs, unleſs he covers his property, there- The principal inſurance office of this kind, is that of 
fore he ſhould only be indemnified for a partial loſs in the amicable ſociety for a perpetual aſſurance, kept 
the ſame proportion; and, if it be not fully inſured, in Serjeant's inn, Fleet-ſtreet, London. 
he is conſidered as inſurer himſelf, for the part not In this office, after paying the charges of the po- 
covered, and muſt bear a ſuitable proportion of the licy, and 10s, entrance-money, each perſon pays 5 J. 
loſs. Therefore the value of the property is proved, per annum, by quarterly payments; and from theſe 
and the ſum required to cover it computed, If that payments, the dividends, which uſually amount 1001, *- 
ſum be all inſured, the underwriters pay the whole and upwards, are to ariſe. All perſons admitted are to 
damage; if only'part be inſured, they pay their ſhare, be between the ages of 12 and 45, and in a good 
which is computed by the following rule: As the ſum ſtate of health. Any perſon is allowed to have two 
which covers the property is to the ſum inſured, ſo is or three inſurances or numbers on the ſame life, where- 
the whole damage to the part for which the inſurers by ſuch perſon will be intitled to a claim on each num - 
are liable, For example, if the value of the property ber ſo inſured ; and every claimant is empowered to 
be 360 l. the ſum inſured 3001. the premium 8 per put in a new life in the room of one deceaſed, within 
cent. and abatement 2 per cent.; then the ſum which 12 kalendar months next after the end of the current 
ſuauld be inſured to cover the property is 400 l.; and, year. By becoming members of this ſociety, clergy - 
if damage be ſuſtained to the extent of 2001. the men, phyſicians, lawyers, tradeſmen, and all whoſe 
owners will recover 1501, | income ceaſes at the time of their death, may, in all 
If a voyage is inſured out and home, the premium probability, leave to their familics a claim of not leſs 
outward muſt be conſidered as part of the value on the than 100]. for every 5 l. annually paid in.— The va- 
homeward property, and the ſum neceſſary to cover it lue of infurances upon lives, depends upon the pro- 
computed accordingly. For example, to inſure 1001]. bability of the continuance of any propoſed life or | 
out and home, at 5 per cent. each voyage, abatement lives, during any propoſed term. Any queſtions of | 
2 per cent. we compute thus: this kind may be determined from Dr Halley's table, .H 
93: 100:: L,100: L. 107: 10: 6, to be inſured and from the principles of the doctrine of chances. 
outward, premium on L. 107 : 10: 6 outwards, at 5 But, as far as we can learn of the practice on ſuch 
per cent. L. 5: 7:63 93: 100: : L105 :7:6: occaſions, the premiums paid to inſurers are generally | 
L. 113: Gs. to be inſured home; the premium on higher than any computation founded on obſervations | 
which is L. 5 : 13:63 and, if the ſhip be loſt on the concerning the probabilities of human life will war- 
homeward voyage, rant, Thus it is not unuſual to make a perſon pay 
From the ſum inſured home L. 113 6 © F per cent. for the inſurance of his life for a twelve- 
Subtract the diſcount, 2 per cent.. 2 5 3 month; that is, in caſe the perſon dies within the 


_ year, the inſurer is to pay 1001. for every 5 l. re- 
Sum ſor which the inſurers are liable L. 111 — — ceived. 


11 — 9. an advanced age, ſuch as 64. 


Now it appears from Dr Halley's table, 
Inſurance out L. 5 7 6 which eſtimates the probability of life low enough, ö y 
Inſurance home - 8 13 3 that 5 per cent. is an adequate value only for a life of 1 
| 


| | — Re. IxsuxAxck is a ſecond contract, made by an 1 
Covered property L. 100 — — inſurer, to transfer the riſk he has engaged for to ano- | 
II. IxSuRANCE againſt Fire. There are ſeveral offices ther. It is in general forbidden by 19 Geo. II. c. 37. | 
in Britain for this purpoſe, of which the ſun fire-office is but is permitted to the repreſentatives of an inſurer, in ; | 
the moſt conſiderable. Inſurances are divided into com- caſe of his death, or to his aſſignees, in caſe of his | 
mon, hazardous, and doubly hazardous, according to bankruptey; and it muſt be mentioned in the policy ; 
the nature of the ſubje& inſured. When the ſum in- that it is a re-inſurance. 4 
lured is high, there is a higher premium per cent. de- INTAGLIOS, precious ſtones on which are en- 
manded ; and money, papers, jewels, pictures, and graved the heads of great men, inſcriptions, and the | 
Zun-powder, are not comprehended. If a ſubject be like; ſuch as we frequently ſee ſet in rings, ſeals, &c. 
pong deſcribed, in order that it may be inſured at a INTEGER, in arithmetic, a whole number, in 
ower premium, the policy is void. The benefit of a contradiſtinction to a fraction. | | 
prove is transferred, by indorſemeut, to the repre- INTEGRAL, or idr GRAN T, in philoſophy, ap- f 
entatives of the perſon in whoſe favour it was made; pellations given to parts of bodies which ate of a ſi- 
_ it may be transferred to other houſes when the milar nature with the whole: thus filings of iron have 
e's: changes his habitation, If inſurance be made the ſame nature and propertics as bars of iron. 
3 lame ſubject in different offices, it muſt be ſpe- Bodies may be reduced into their integrant parts by 
of » by indorſement, on the policy; and, in caſe triture or grinding, limation or filing, ſolution, a- 

022, the offices Pay proportionally, The inſurers malgation, &c, See GRINDING, KC. 
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INTEGUME NTS, in anatomy, denote the com- 


mon — which inveſt the body ; as the cuticula, 
cutis, &c., See ANATOMY. g | 
InTEGUMENT, is alſo extended to the particular 


membranes which inveſt certain parts of the body; 


as the coats or tunics of the eye. 

INTENDANT, one who has the conduR, inſpec- 
tion, and management of any thing. See SurER- 
INTENDANT. | 

This is a title frequent among the French : they 


have intendants of the marine, who are officers in the 


ſca-ports, whoſe buſineſs it is to take care the ordinances 
and regulations relating to ſea-affairs be obſerved : 
intendants of the finances, who have the direQion of 
the revenues: intendants of provinces, who are ap- 
pointed by the king to take care of the adminiſtra- 
tion of juſtice, policy, and finances in the provinces : 
alſo intendants of buildings, of houſes, &c. 

INTENDMENT, in law, is the intention, defign, 
or true meaning, of a perſon or thing, which frequent- 
ly ſupplies what is not fully expreſſed : but tho” the 
intent of parties in deeds and contracts is much regard- 
ed by the law, yet it cannot take place — the 
rules of law. 

InTEXDMENT of Crimes ; this, in caſe of treaſon, 
where the intention is proved by circumſtances, is pu- 
niſhable in the ſame manner as if it was put in execu- 
tion, So, if a perſon enter a houſe in the night-time, 
with an intent to commit burglary, it is felony ; alſo, 
an aſſault, with an intent to commit a robbery on the 
highway, is made felony, and puniſhed with tranſpor- 
tation, 7 Geo. II. c. 21. 

INTENT, in the civil law, fignifies to begin, or 
commence, an action or proceſs, | 

INTENTION, in medicine, that judgment, or 
method of cure, which a phyſician forms to him- 
ſelf from a due examination of ſymptoms. 

IxTENT10N, in phyfics, the increaſe of the power, 
or energy of any quality, as heat, cold, &c. By which 
it ſtands oppoſed to remi/ion, which fignifies its de- 
creaſe or diminution. _ | 

IxTENT10N, in metaphyſics, denotes an exertion of 
the intellectual faculties with more than ordinary vi- 
gour; when the mind with earneſtneſs fixes its view 
on any idea, conſiders it on all ſides, and will not be 
called off by any ſolicitation. 

INTERCALARY, an appellation given to the 
odd day inſerted in leap- year; which was ſo called 
from calo, calare, © to proclaim,” it being proclaim- 
ed by the prieſts with a loud voice. h 

INTERCOLUMNIATION, in architecture, de- 


notes the ſpace between two columns, which is always 


to be proportioned to the height and bulk of the co- 


lumns. | 

INTERCOSTAL, in anatomy, an appellation gi- 
ven to ſuch muſcles, nerves, arteries, arid veins, as lie 
between the ribs. 

INTERDICT, an eccleſiaſtical cenſure, by which 
the church of Rome forbids the performance of divine 
ſervice in a kingdom, province, town, &c. This cen- 
ſure has been frequently executed in France, Italy, 
and Germany ; and in the year 1170, pope Alexan- 
der III. put all England under an interdict, forbidding 
the clergy to perform any part of divine ſervice, except 
baptizing of infants, taking confeſſions, and giving ab- 
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ſolution to dying penitents. But this cenſure 


liable to the ill conſequences of 20 ben . 


and a neglect of religion, the ſuceeedin 

very ſeldom made uſe of it. Aron 
There was alſo an interdict of perſons, who wer 

deprived of the benefit of attending on divine ere 

Particular perſons were alſo anciently interdicted of fire 

and water, which fignified a baniſhment for ſome par- 

ticular offence: by their cenſure no perſon was allow. 


. ed to receive them, or allow them fire or water; and 


being thus wholly deprived of the two neceſſary ele. 
ments of life, they were doubtleſs under a kind of ci. 


vil death. 


INTEREST, is the premium or money pai 
the loan or uſe of other r See 8 
no 20. . f 
Many * and learned men have in former times 
very much perplexed themſelves and other people by 
raiſing doubts about the legality of intereſt in foro con- 


ſcientiæ. It may not be amiſs here to inquire upon 


what grounds this matter does really ſtand. 

The enemies to intereſt in general make no diſtine- 
tion between that and uſury, holding any increaſe of 
money to be indefenſibly uſurious. And this they 
8 as well on the prohibition of it by the law of 

oſes among the Jews, as alſo upon what is laid down 
by Ariſtotle, That money is naturally barren ; and to 
make it breed money is prepoſterous, and a perverſion 
of the end of its inſtitution, - which was only to ſerve 
the purpoſes of exchange, and not of increaſe. Hence 
the ſchool-divines have branded the practice of taking 
intereſt, as being contrary to the divine law both na- 
tural and revealed ; and the canon law has preſcribed 
the taking any the leaſt increaſe for the loan of money 
as a mortal fin. ; 

But, in anſwer to this, it may be obſerved, that the 
Moſaical precept was clearly a political, and not a mo- 
ral, precept. It only prohibited the Jews from ta- 
_ uſury from their brethre the Jews ; but in ex- 
preſs words permitted them to take it of a ſtranger: 
which proves that the taking of moderate uſury, or a 
reward for the uſe, for ſo the word fignifies, is not ma- 
lum in fe, fince it was allowed where any but an If- 
raelite was concerned. And as to Ariſtotle's reaſon, 
deduced from the natural barrenneſs of money, the 
ſame may with equal force be alleged of houſes, which 
never breed houſes ; and twenty other things, which 
nobody doubts it is lawful to make profit of, by Wk. 
them to hire. And though money was originally uſe 
only for the purpoſes of exchange, yet the laws of any 
ſtate may be well juſtified in permitting it to be turn- 
ed to the purpoſes of profit, if the convenience of ſo. 
ciety (the great end for which money was invented) 
ſhall require it. And that the allowance of moderate in- 
tereſt tends greatly to the benefit of the public, elpe- 
cially in a trading country, will appear from that ge- 
nerally acknowledged principle, that commerce cannot 
ſubſiſt withorit mutual and extenſive credit. Unlels 
money therefore can be borrowed, trade cannot be 
carried on: and if no premium were allowed for the 
hire of money, few perſons would care to lend it; &f 
at leaft the eaſe of borrowing at a ſhort warning Low 
is the life of commerce) would be entirely at an © 
Thus, in the dark ages of monkiſh ſuperſtition and ci. 


vil tyranny, when "intereſt was laid under à wy 10- 
4+) 
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A, commerce was alſo at its loweſt ebb, and fell 
o the hands of the Jews and Lombards : 
but when mens minds began to be more enlarged, when 
true religion and real liberty revived, commerce grew 
again into credit; and again introduced with itſelf its 
inſeparable companion, the doctrine of loans upon in- 
wa really, conſidered abſtractedly from this its 
aſe, fince all other conveniences of life may be either 
bought or hired, but money can only be hired, there 
ſcems no greater impropriety in taking a recompenſe 
or price for the hire of this, than of any other conve- 
nience. If one borrow 1001. to employ in a benefi- 
cial trade, it is but equitable that the lender ſhould 
have a proportion of the gains. To demand an exor- 
bitant price is equally contrary to conſcience, for the 
loan of a horſe, or the loan of a ſum of money : but a 
reaſonable equivalent for the temporary inconvenience 


which the owner may feel by the want of it, and for. 


the hazard of his loſing it entirely, is not more immoral 
in one caſe than it is in the other. And indeed the ab- 
ſolute prohibition of leading upon any, even moderate 
intereſt, introduces the very inconvenience which it 
ſeems meant to remedy. The neceſſity of individuals 
will make borrowing unavoidable; Without ſome pro- 
fit by law, there will be but few lenders: and thoſe 
principally bad men, who will break thro' the law, 
and take a profit ; and then will endeavour to indem- 
nify themſelves from the danger of the penalty, by 
making that profit exorbitant. Thus, while all de- 
grees of profit were diſcountenanced, we find more 
complaints of uſury, and more flagrant inſtances of 
oppreſſion than in modern times when money may be 
ealily had at a low intereſt. A capital diſtinction muſt 
therefore be made between a moderate and exorbitant 
profit; to the former of which we uſually give the 
name of intereſt, to the latter the truly odious appella- 
tion of uſury ; the former is neceſſary in every civil 
ſtate ; if it were but to exclude the latter, which ought 
never to be tolerated in any well-regulated ſociety. 
For, as the whole of this matter is well ſummed up by 
Grotius, © if the compenſation allowed by law does 
not exceed the proportion of the hazard run, or the 
want felt, by the loan, its allowance is neither repug- 
nant to the revealed nor to the natural law : but if it 
exceeds thoſe bounds, it is then oppreſſive uſury ; and 
tho? the municipal laws may give it impunity, they ne- 
ver can make it juſt.” | 'N 

We ſee, that the exorbitance or moderation of in- 


tereſt, for the money lent, depends upon two circum- 


tances ; the inconvenience of parting with it for the 
preſent, and the hazard of loſing it entirely. The in- 
convenience to individual lenders can never be eſtima- 
ted by laws ; the rate therefore of general intereſt mult 
epend upon the uſual or general inconvenience. This 
reſults entirely from the quantity of ſpecie or current 
money in the kingdom: for, the more ſpecie there is 
— in any nation, the greater ſuperfluity there 
3 beyond what is neceſſary to carry on the bu- 
8 0 exchange and the common concerns of life. 

* every nation, or public community, there is a certain 
alen of money thus neceſſary; which a perſon well 
e *. political arithmetic might perhaps calculate 
nin ' a private banker can the demand for run- 
's calh in his own ſhop : all above this receſſary 


n 
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quantity may be ſpared, or lent, without much incon- 
venience to the * lenders ; and the greater this 
national ſuperfluity is, the more numerous will be the 
lenders, and the lower ought the rate of the national 
tereſt to be: but where there is not enough, or bare- 
ly * circulating caſh, to anſwer the ordinary 
uſes of the public, intereſt will be proportionably 
high ; for lenders will be but few, as few can ſubmit 
to the inconvenience of lending. 


Intereſt, 


So alſo the hazard of an entire loſs has its weight in 


the regulation of intereſt : hence, the better the ſecu- 
rity, the lower will the intereſt be; the rate of intereſt 
being generally in a compound ratio, formed out of 
the inconvenience, and the hazard. And as, if there 
were no inconvenience, there ſhould be no intereſt but 
what is equivalent to the hazard; ſo, if there were no 
hazard, there ought to be no intereſt, ſave only what 
ariſes from the mere inconvenience of lending. Thus, 
if the quantity of ſpecie in a nation be ſuch, that the 
genera] inconvenience of lending for a year is compu- 
ted to amount to three per cent. a man that has money 
by him will perhaps lend it upon good perſonal ſecu- 
rity at five per cent. allowing two for the hazard run 
he will lend it upon landed ſecurity, or mortgage, at 
four per cent. the hazard being proportionably leſs ; 
but he will lend it to the ſtate, on the maintenance of 
which all his property depends, at three per cent. the 
hazard being none at all. . 
But ſometimes the hazard may be greater, than the 
rate of intereſt allowed by law will compenſate. And 
this gives riſe to the practice, 1. Of bottomry, or re- 


X ſpandentia. 2. Of policies of inſurance. See Bor- 


TOMRY, and INSURANCE. _ 
Upon the two principles of inconvenience and ha- 


zard, compared together, different nations have at dif- - 


ferent times eſtabliſhed different rates of intereſt. The 
Romans at one time allowed cente/ima, one per cent. 
monthly, or twelve per cent. per annum, to be taken for 
common loans; but Juſtinian reduced it to 7rientes, or 
one third of the as or centeſimæ, that is, ſour per cent. ; 
but allowed higher intereit to be taken of merchants, 
becauſe there the hazard was greater. So too Grotius 
informs us, that in Holland the rate of intereſt was 
then eight per cent. in common loans, but twelve to 
merchants. Our law eftabliſhes one ſtandard for all 
alike, where the pledge or ſecurity itſelf is not put in 
jeopardy ; leſt, under the general pretence of vague 
and indeterminate hazards, a door ſhould be opened to 
fraud and uſury: leaving ſpecific hazards to be provi- 
ded againſt by ſpecific inſurances, or by loans upon 
reſpondentia, or bottomry. But as to the rate of legal 
intereſt, it has varied and decreaſed for 200 years paſt, 
according as the quantity of ſpecie in the kingdom has 
increaſed by accefſions of trade, the introduction of 
paper-credit, and other circumſtances. The ſtatute 
37 Hen. VIII. c. g. confined intereſt to ten per cer. 
and ſo did the ſtatute 13 Eliz. c. 8. But as, through 
the encouragements given in her reign to commerce, 
the nation grew more wealthy; ſo, under her ſucceſlor, 
the ſtatute 21 Jac. 1. c. 17. reduced it to eight per 
cent.; as did the ftatute 12 Car. II. c. 13. to x: and 


laſtly, by the ſtatute 12 Ann. it. 2. c. 16. it was 


brought down to five per cent. yearly, which 13 now 
the extremity of legal intereſt that can be taken. But 
yet, if a contract which carries intereſt be made in 2 


for ia 


1 | 3076; 1 1 
Tatetjectiop foreign country, our courts will direct the payment of ſtand each others thoughts: others derive it from inter. nn 
intereſt according to the law of that country in which and prey, i. e. fdejuſſor; q. d. a perſon who ſerves 4 — 
the contract was made. Thus Iriſh, American, Turk- ſecurity between two others who do not uncerſtang , | 
iſh, and Indian intereſt, have been allowed in our courts one another, ; Intery;1 
to the amount of even 12 per cent, For the modera- There have been great debates about interpretin 3 
tion or exorbitance of intereſt depends upon local cir- Scripture. The Romaniſts contend, that it belongs ab. 


Interpreter. 


cumſtances; and the refuſal to enforce ſuch contracts 
would put a ſtop to all foreign trade. And, by (tat. 
14 Geo. III. c. 79. all mortgages and other ſecuri- 
ties upon eſtates or other property in Ireland or the 
plantations, bearing intereſt not exceeding fix per cent. 
hall be legal; though executed in the kingdom of 
Great Britain: unleſs the money lent ſhall be known 
at the time to exceed the value of the thing in pledge; 
in which caſe alſo, to prevent uſurious contracts at 
home under colour of ſuch foreign ſecurities, the bor- 
rower ſhall forfeit treble the ſum ſo borrowed. 

INTERJECTION, in grammar, an indeclinable 
part of ſpeech, ſignifying ſome paſſion or emotion of 
the mind. See GRAMMAR, 

INTERIM, a name given to a formulary, or kind 
of confeſſion of the articles of faith, obtruded upon 
the Proteſtants after Luther's death by the emperor 
Charles V. when he had defeated their forces; ſo called 
becauſe it was only to take place in the interim (mean 
time) till a general council ſhould have decided all 


points in diſpute between the Proteſtants and Roma- 


niſts. It retained molt of the doArines and ceremonies 
of the Romaniſts, excepting that of marriage, which 
was allowed to the clergy, and communion to the laity 
under both kinds. Moſt of the Proteſtants rejeQed it. 
There were two other interims ; one of Leipſic, the p- 
ther of Franconia. 

INTERLOCUTOR, in Scots law. The ſentence 
or judgment of a court of law, is commonly called an 
interlocutor before decree is extracted. 

INTERLOPERS, are properly thoſe who, with- 
out due authority, hinder the trade of a company or 
corporation lawfully eſtabliſhed, by dealing in the ſame 
way. . 
INTERLUDE, an entertainment exhibited on the 
theatre between the acts of a play, to amuſe the ſpec- 
tators while the actors take breath and ſhift their dreſs, 
or to give time for changing the ſcenes and decora- 
tions. 

INTERMITTENT, or IxTERMITr TIN, Fevers, 
ſuch fevers as go off and ſoon return again, in oppoſi- 
tion to thoſe which are continual, See (the Index ſub- 


joined to) Mepicins. 


INTERPOLATION, among critics, denotes a ſpu- 
rious paſſage inſerted into the writings of ſome ancient 
author, | 

INTERPOSITION, the ſituation of a body be- 
tween two others, ſo as to hide them, or prevent their 
action. 5 

The eclipſe of the fun is occaſioned by an interpo- 
ſition of the moon between the ſun and us; and that 
of the moon by the interpoſition of the earth between 
the ſun and moon. See EcLiese. 

INTERPRETER, a perſon who explains the 
thoughts, words, or writings, of ſome other, which 
before were unintelligible.— The word interpres, ac- 
cording to Iſidore, is compoſed of the prepoſition in- 

er, and partes, as ſignifying a perſon in the middle 
betwixt two parties, to make them mutually under- 


ſolutely to the church: adding, that where ſhe is 6. 
lent, reaſon may be conſulted ; but where ſhe ſpeaks 
reaſon is to be diſregarded. The Proteſtants gene 
rally allow reaſon the ſovereign judge, or interpreter ; 
though ſome among them have a {tron regard to ſy. 
nods, and others to the authority of 14 primitive ſa- 
thers. Laſtly, others have recourſe to the Spirit with. 


in every perſon to intepret for them; which is what 
Bochart calls aro rv mvivualdy. 


INTERREGNUM, the time during which the 
throne is vacant in elective kingdoms; for in ſuch as 
are hereditary, like ours, there is no ſuch thing as an 


interregnum. 


IN ERREX, the magiſtrate who governs during 
an jnterregnum. 

This magiſtrate was eſtabliſhed in old Rome, and 
was almoſt as ancient as the city itſelf: after the death 
of Romulus there was an interregnum of a year, du- 
rio g which the ſenators were each interrex in their turn, 
five days a-piece. 

After the eſtabliſhment of conſuls and a common- 
wealth, though there were no kings, yet the name and 
function of interrex was (till preſerved: for, when the 
magiſtrates were abſent, or there was any irregularity 
in their election, or they had abdicated, ſo that the 
comitia could not be held; provided they were unwill- 
ng to create a dictator, they made an interrex, whoſe 
office and authority was ta laſt five days; after which 
they made another. To the interrex was delegated all 
the 12 and conſular authority, and he performed all 
their functions. He aſſembled the ſenate, held co- 
mitia or courts, and took care that the election of ma- 
giſtrates was according to rules. Indeed at firſt it was 
not the cuſtom of the interrex to hold comitia, at leaſt 
we have no inſtance of it in the Roman hiſtory. The 
patricians alone had the right of electing an interrex; 
but this office fell with the republic, when the empe- 
rors made themſelves maſters of every thing. 

INTERROGATION, or Point of IxTEzxROG4- | 
TION, in grammar, a character of this form (?) ſerving 
to denote a queſtion. 

INTERVAL, the diſtance or ſpace between two 
extremes, either in time, or place. The word comes 
from the Latin intervallum, which, according to Iſi- 
dore, ſignifies the ſpace inter aum & murum, * be- 
tween the ditch and the wall: others note, that the 
ſtakes or piles, driven into the ground in the ancient 
Roman bulwarks, were called va/la; and the interſtices 
or vacancy between them, intervalla. 

INTERVAL, in muſic. The diſtance between an 
given ſound and another,, ſtrictly ſpeaking, 18 neither 
meaſured by any common ſtandard of extenſion nor 
duration; but either by immediate ſenſation, or by com. 
puting the difference between the numbers of vibrations 
produced by two or more ſonorous bodies, in the act 0 
ſounding, during the ſame given time. As the _ 
tions are ſlower and fewer Bring the ſame inſtant, 797 
example, the ſound is proportionally lower or 8" _ 


on the contrary, as during the ſame period the vib 6 
| tions 
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ſieervel. tions increaſe in number and velocity, the ſounds are 
— proportionably higher or more acute. An interval in 


muſic, therefore, is properly the difference between the 
number of vibrations produced by one ſonorous body 
of a certain magnitude and texture and of thoſe pro- 
duced by another of a different magnitude and texture 
in the ſame time. | 

Intervals are divided into conſonant and diſſonant. 
A conſonant interval is that whoſe extremes, or whoſe 
higheſt and loweſt ſounds, when CY heard, 
coaleſce in the ear, and produce an agreeable ſenſation 
called by Lord Kaims a fertium quid. A diſſonant 
interval, on the contrary, is that whoſe extremes, ſi- 
multaneouſly heard, rig coaleſcing in the ear, and 
producing one agreeable ſenſation, are each of them 
plainly diſtinguiſhed from the other, produce a grating 
effect upon the ſenſe, and repel each other with an irre- 
concileable hoſtility. In proportion as the vibrations 
of different ſonorous bodies, or of the ſame ſonorous 
body in different modes, more or leſs frequently coin- 
cide during the ſame given time, the chords are more 
or leſs — 2 and conſequently the intervals more or 
leſs conſonant. When theſe vibrations never coincide 
at all in the ſame given time, the diſcord is conſum- 
mate, and conſequently the interval abſolutely diſſo- 
naut. 

Intervals are not only divided according to their na- 
tures, but alſo with reſpect to their degrees. In this 
view, they are either enharmonic, chromatic, or diato- 
nic. Of theſe therefore in their order, from the leaſt to 
the greateſt, 9 

An enharmonic interval is what they call the eighth 
part of a tone, or the difference between a major and 
minor ſemitone generally diſtinguiſhed by the name of 
a comma. Commas, however, are of three different 
kinds, as their quantities are more or leſs ; but ſince 
theſe differences cannot be aſcertained without long and 
intricate computations, it is not neceſſary for us to at- 
tempt an inveſtigation, whoſe purſuit is ſo unpleaſant, 
and whoſe reſult attended with ſo little utility. It has 
by muſicians been generally called the eighth part of a 
lone; but they cls to have conſidered, that a comma 
is by no means the object of auricular perception, and 
that its eſtimate can only be formed by calculation. 
For a more minute diſquiſition of this matter, our 
readers may conſult the article Comma in the Mu- 
fical Dictionary, or the article Music in this Work, 
Notes A and 5. A chromatic interval conſiſts proper - 
ly of a minor ſemitone, but may alſo admit the ma- 
jor. A diatonic interval conſiſts of a ſemitone-major 
at leaſt, but may conſiſt of any number of tones with- 
in the octave. When an octave higher or lower is 
aſſumed, it is obvious that we enter into another ſcale 
which is either higher or lower, but till a repetition 
of the former degrees of ſound. 

Intervals again are either ſimple or compound. All 
the intervals within any one octave are ſimple; ſuch as 
the ſecond major or minor, the third, the fourth, the 
fifth, the Gxth, the ſeventh, &c. of theſe afterwards. 

|| intervals whoſe extremes are contained in different 
oQaves, ſuch as the ninth, the tenth, the eleventh, the 
twelfth, the thirteenth, the fourteenth, the fifteenth, 

may be termed compound intervals. 
e ſemitone either exactly or nearly divides the 


tone into t ; 
Vor. * equal parts. In the theory of harmo 


Bs. os 


nical computation three kinds of ſemitones are 3 Interval. 
e 


niſed, viz. the greateſt, the intermediate, and t 
ſmalleſt ſemitone. But in practice, to which theſe ex- 
plications are chiefly adapted, the ſemitone is only di- 
{tingniſhed into major and minor. The ſemitone ma- 
jor is the difference between the third major and the 
fourth, as EF. Its ratio is as 15 to 16, and it forms 
the leaſt of all diatonic intervals. 

The ſemitone minor conſiſts of the difference be- 
tween the third major and minor: it may be marked 
in the ſame degree by a ſharp or a flat, and it only 
forms a chromatic interval; its ratio is as 24 to 25. 

Though ſome diſtinction is made between theſe ſe- 
mitones by the manner of marking them, yet on the 
organ and harpſichord no diſtinction can be made; 
nor is there any thing more common for us than to 
ſay, that D ſharp in riſing is E flat in deſcending, 
and fo through the whole diapaſon above or below; 
beſides, the ſemitone is ſometimes major and ſometimes 
migor, ſometimes diatonick and ſometimes chromatic, 
— to the different modes in which we compoſe 
or practiſe; yet in practice theſe are called ſemitones 


minor, which are marked by ſharps or flats, without 


changing the degree; and ſemitones major are thoſe 
which form the interval of a ſecond, 

With reſpect to the three ſemitones recogniſed in 
theory, the greateſt ſemitone is the difference between 
a tone major and a ſemitone minor; and its ratio is as 
25 to 27. The intermediate ſemitone is the difference 
between a ſemitone major and a tone major; and its 
ratio is as 128 to 135. Ina word, the ſmall ſemitone 
conſiſts of the difference between the greateſt and the 
intermediate ſemitone ; and its ratio is as 125 to 128. 

Of all theſe intervals, there is only the ſemitone 
major, which is ſometimes admitted as a ſecond in har- 
mony. 

The interval of a tone which characteriſes the dia- 
tonic ſpecies of compoſition, is either major or minor. 
The former conſiſts of the difference between the fourth 
and fifth; and its ratio is as 8 to 9: and the latter, 
whoſe ratio is as 9 to 10, reſults from the difference 
between the third minor and the fourth. 

Seconds are diſtinguiſhed into four kinds; two of 
which are not in — ſufficiently momentous to be 
mentioned. 'The ſecond major is ſynonimous with the 
interval of a tone; but as that tone may be either 
major or minor, its ratio may be either as 8 to 9, or 
as 9 to to. | 

The ſecond minor conſiſts of the diftance from B to 
C, or from EF; and its ratio is as 15 to 16. 

The third is ſo called, becauſe it conſiſts of two 

radations, or three diatonic ſounds, as from G to 
5 aſcending, or from A to C, incluſive of the ex- 
tremes; of which the firſt is a third major, compoſed 
of two full tones, and its ratio as 4 to 5; the ſecond, 
a third minor conſiſting of a tone and a ſemitone ma- 
jor, and its ratio as 5 to 6. : 

The fourth has by ſome been reckoned an imperfect, 
but more juſtly by others a perfect, chord. It con- 
fiſts of three diatonic degrees, but takes its name from 
the four different ſounds of which it is formed; or, in 
other words, the number by which it is denominated 
includes the extremes. It is compoſed of a tone ma- 
jor, a tone minor, and a ſemitone major, as from C to 

nding; its ratio as 3 to 4. 
F aſce 83 A. H 4 The 
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ö | cludes its extremes. It conſiſts of two tones major, really an octave above B, the note immediately below 
| one minor, and a ſemitone major, as from A to E that C; and conſequently the interval between theſe 
aſcending; its ratio is as 2 to 3. lower ſounds is no more than that of a ſecond major, 


1 The ſixth is not found among the natural order of to which all diſſonances may therefore be ultimately 
| | conſonances, but only admitted by combination. It reduced, whether confidered as major or minor; but 
is not here neceſſary to mention its various diſtinctions even all the conſonances may become diſſonant by ac» 
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Interval, The fifth next to the octave, is perhaps the molt lone, as the ſeventh is properly no more than a gpl. * 
perſeR interval, as leaſt ſuſceptible of alteration. The cation of the ſecond; for B, the ſeventh above . 
number from whence it aſſumes its name likewiſe in- loweſt C, where we have generally begun the ſcale, i; 


and uſes, as we only give an account of intervals in cident. See Discokp. 


eneral. 

The ſixth major conſiſts of four tones and a ſemi- 
tone major, as from G to E aſcending ; its ratio is as 
3 to 5. The ſixth minor contains three tones and two 
temitones major, as from E to C aſcending ; its ratio 
is as 5ʒ to 8. | 

The ſeventh, as a reduplication of the ſecond, is a 
diſſonance, When major, it conſiſts diatonically of 
five tones, three major, and two minor, and a major 
ſemitone, as from C to B aſcending ; its ratio is as 
8 to 15. 

When minor, it conſiſts of four tones, three major 
and one minor, and two major ſemitones, as from E to 
D aſcending ; its ratio is as 5 to g. 

The octave is the moſt perfect of all chords, and in 
many caſes hardly to be diſtinguiſhed by the ear from 
an uniſon ; that is to ſay, from that coincidence of 
ſound produced by two muſical ftrings, whoſe mat - 
ter, lengths, diameters, and tenfions, are the ſame. 
As the vibrations of two ſtrings in uniſon during any 
ou time, are preciſely coincident ; ſo whilit the 

oweſt extreme of the octave vibrates once, the high - 

eſt vibrates twice; and conſequently its ratio is as 1 
to 2, as from e to C aſcending. It conſiſts of fix full 
tones and two ſemitones major. Its name is derived 
from the Latin os, « eight ;”” becauſe that number 
likewiſe includes its extremes. It may likewiſe be di- 
vided into twelve ſemitones. It contains the whole 
diatonic ſcale; and every ſeries above or below con- 
ſiſts only of the ſame returning ſounds. From whence 
the natures, diſtances, and powers, of every interval 
greater than the octave, as the ninth, the tenth, the 
eleventh, the twelſth, the thirteenth, the fourteenth, 
the 3 the triple octave, &c. may eaſily be com- 
puted. 

During our paſt obſervations upon the term interval, 
we have either wholly neglected our faithful affociate 
M. Rouſſeau, or only maintained a diſtant and mo- 
mentary intercourſe with him. We now propoſe to 
pay him a more permanent and familiar viſit ; but as 
he is engaged in the diſpute between the Pythago- 
reans and Ariſtoxenians, we think it more advanta- 
geous to decline the controverſy, and to follow him, 
aſter 1 eſcaped the fray, like a gentleman and a 
ſcholar. aving put the partizans of Ariſtoxenus to 
ſilence, let us, with him, forſake the liſts of combat, 
nor ſtain his triumph by inſulting the falling cham- 

ions. 

* 8 „% We divide, (ſays he), as did the ancients, in- 
= tervals into conſonant and diſſonant. The conſonan- 
I ® See ces are perfect or imperfect “; diſſonances are either 
| Con ſonance ſuch by nature, or become ſuch by accident. There 


1 are only two intervals naturally diſſonant, viz. the ſe- 
'x cond and ſeventh, including their octaves or replica- 
| tions ; nay, ſtill theſe two may be reduced to one a- 
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% Beſides, every interval is either ſimple or redu- 
Simple intervals are ſuch as the limits 
of a ſingle octave comprehend. Every interval which 
ſurpaſſes this extent is reduplicated; that is to (ay, 
compounded of one or more octaves, and of the ſimple 


plicated. 


interval whoſe replication it is. 


% Simple intervals are likewiſe divided into dire& 
and inverted. Take any ſimple interval whatever for 
a direct one; the quantity which, added to itſelf, is 
required to complete the octave, will be found an in- 
verted interval; and the ſame obſervation holds reci. 


procally true of ſuch as are inverted 


© There are only fix kinds of ſimple. intervals; of 
which three contain ſuch quantities, as, added to the 


other three, are required to comple 


and of conſequence likewiſe the one muſt be inver- 
ſions of the other. If you take at firſt the ſmalleſt 
intervals, you will have, in the order of direct inter- 
vals, the ſecond, the third, and fourth; for inverted, 
the ſeventh, the fxth, and fifth. Suppoſe theſe to 
be direct, the others will be inverted ; every thing 


here is reciprocal. 
© To find the name of any interval 


only neceſſary to add the denomination of unity to the 


degree which it contains. Thus the 
depree ſhall give a ſecond ; of two, a 
a Purth ; of 

But this is not ſufficient to determine 


accuracy ; for under the ſame name it may be either 
major or minor, true or falſe, diminiſhed or redun- 


dant. | | 


The conſonances which are imperfect, and the 
two natural diſſonances, may be major or minor; 
which, without changing their degree, occaſions in 
the interval the difference of a ſemitone : ſo that if, 
from a minor interval, we till deduce a ſemitone, !. 
becomes an interval diminiſhed ; if, by a ſemitone, we 
increaſe a major interval, it becomes an interval re- 


dundant. 
The perfect conſonances are by 


variable. When their intervals are ſuch as they ought 
to be, we call them u, or. true: and if we dilate or 
contract this interval by a ſemitone, the confonance 1s 
termed falſe, and becomes a diſſonance 3 redundant, 


if the ſemitone be added; diminiſhed, 


ed. We improperly give the name of a fa//* fiſth to 
the fifth diminiſhed ; this is taking the genus for the 
ſpecies : the fifth redundant is every jot as falſe as the 
diminiſhed, it is even more ſo in every reſpect. 
In the Muſical Dictionary, plate C, fig. 
be ſeen a table of all the ſimple intervals prac 
in Muſic, with their names, their degrees, their va. 


lues and their ratios. 


Having aſcertained the diſtinction between major 


and minor intervals, it is only neceſſa 


ſeven, an octave; of nine, a tenth, &c. 


te the octave; 


whatever, it is 


interval of one 
third ; of three, 


an interval with 


their nature in- 
if it be abſtract- 


2, may 
Aicable 


d, thi 
ry to ad ese 


lnteſtate 
| 
| 


jor or minor mode. 
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theſe may be natural or artificial, Of the natural we 
have already given ſome account, by aſcertaining the 


argue. diftances and ratios of ſuch as have been mentioned. 
—— Of the artificial, we may obſerve, that they are ſuch 


as change their poſition from what it naturally is in 
the diatonick ſcale, to what the conveniency of com- 
poſition. or tranſpoſition requires it to be. A note 
thus artificially beightened by a ſemitone, together 
with the character which expreſſes that elevation, is 
called a ſharp; on the contrary, a note artificially de- 

reſſed by a ſemitone, together with the character by 
which that depreſſion is Ggnified, is called a fat, The 
character which reſtores a note thus depreſſed or raiſed 
to its primary ſtate, is called a natural. Major or 
minor intervals, as they prevail, charaQeriſe the ma- 
See Mope. 

This ſubje is ſufficiently explained in the article 
Music, Chap. IV. 

INTESTATE, in law, a perſon that dies without 
making a will. 

INTESTINES, in anatomy. See there, no 354. 

INTESTINAL, ſomething belonging to or ſeat- 
ed in the inteſtines. 

INTONATION, in muſic, the action of ſoundin 
the notes in the ſcale with the voice, or any other gi- 
ven order of muſical tones. Intonation may be either 
true or falſe, either too high or too low, either too 
ſharp or too flat ; and then this word intonation, at- 
tended with an epithet, muſt be underſtood concern- 
ing the manner of performing the notes. 

In executing an air, to form the ſounds, and pre- 
ſerve the intervals as they are marked with juſtneſs 
and accuracy, is no inconfiderable difficulty, and 
ſcarcely practicable, but by the aſſiſtance of one com- 
mon idea, to which, as to their ultimate teſt, theſe 
ſounds and intervals muſt be referred . theſe common 
ideas are thoſe of the key, and the mode in which the 
performer is engaged; and from the word tone, which 
is ſometimes uſed in a ſenſe almoſt identical with that 
of the key, the word intonation may perhaps be deri- 
ved. It may alfo be deduced from the word diatonic, 
as in that ſcale it is molt frequently converſant ; a ſcale 
which appears moſt convenient and moſt natural to the 
voice, We feel more difficulty in our intonation of 
ſuch intervals as are greater or leſſer than thoſe of the 
diatonick order; becauſe, in the firſt caſe, the glottis 
and vocal 2 are modified by gradations too — ; 
or too complex, in the fecond. | 
INTRENCHMENT, in the military art, any 
work that fortifies a poſt againſt an enemy who at- 
tacks. It is generally taken for a ditch or trench with 
a parapet. Intrenchments are ſometimes made of 
faſcines with earth thrown over them, of gabions, 


hogſheads, or bags filled with earth, to cover the men 
from the enemy's fire, | 


INTRIGUE, an aſſemblage of events or circum- 


ances, occurring in an affair, and perplexing the per- 
_ concerned in it. In this ſenſe. 10 10 ald © fo 
nity the nodus or plot of a play or romance; or that 
FO wherein the principal characters are moſt em- 
3 through the artifice and oppoſition of cer- 
u perſons, or the unfortunate falling out of certain 
— and circumſtances, 
a tragedy, comedy, or an epic poem, there are 
always two deſigns. The firſt and * are; is that of 


= 
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the hero of the piece: the ſecond contains the de- 
ſigns of all thoſe who oppoſe him. 'Theſe oppoſite 
cauſes produce oppoſite effects, to wit, the efforts of 
the hero for the execution of his defign, and the ef- 
forts of thoſe who thwart it. 
ſigus are the beginning of the action, ſo theſe efforts 
are the middle, and there form a knot or difficulty 
which we call the intrigue, that makes the greateſt 
part of the poem. It late as long as the mind of the 
reader or hearer is ſuſpended about the event of thoſe 
oppoſite efforts: the ſolution or cataſtrophe commences 
when the knot begins to unravel and the difficulties 
and doubts begin to clear up. 

The intrigue of the Iliad is twofold. The firſt com- 
prehends three days fighting in Achilles's abſence, 
and conſiſts on the one fide in the refiſtance of Aga- 
memnon and the Greeks, and on the other in the in- 
exorable temper of Achilles. The death of Patroclus 
unravels this intrigue, and makes the beginning of a 
ſecond. Achilles reſolves to be revenged, but Hector 
oppoſes his deſign; and this forms the ſecond intrigue, 
which is the laſt day's battle. 

In the Eneid there are alſo two intrigues. The firſt 
is taken up in the voyage and landing of ZEncas in 
Italy; the ſecond is his eſtabliſhment there: the op- 
poſition he met with from Juno in both theſe under- 
takings, forms the intrigue. 

As to the choice of the intrigue, and the manner 
of unravelling it, it is certain they _—__ both to 
ſpring naturally from the ground and ſubject of the 
poem. Boſſu gives us three manners of forming the 
intrigue of a poem: the firſt is that already mentioned; 
the ſecond is taken from the fable and deſign of the 
poet; in the third the intrigue is ſo laid, as that the 
ſolution follows from it of courſe. 

INTRINSIC, a term applicd to the real and ge- 
nuine values and properties, &c. of any thing, in op- 
poſition to their exzrin/ic or apparent values. 

INTRODUCTION, in general, ſignifies any thing 
which tends to make another in ſome meaſure known 
before we have leiſure to examine it thoroughly ; and 
hence it is uſed on a great variety of occaſions. Thus 


we ſpeak of the introduction of one perſon to another; 


the introduction to a book, &c.—It is alſo uſed to 
ſignify the actual motion of any body out of one place 
into another, when that motion has been occaſioned 
by ſome other body. 
INTRODUCTION, 
n* 26. 
INTUITION, among logicians, the act whereby 
the mind perceives the agreement or diſagreement of 
two ideas, immediately by. themſelves, without, the 
intervention of any other; in which caſe the mind 
perceives the truth as the eye does the light, only by 
being directed towards it. See Lodic, n“ 25. 27. 
INVECTED, in heraldry, denotes a thing fluted or 
furrowed. See Her AL DRY, Plate CXLIV. fig. 1. . 
INVECTIVE, in rhetoric, differs from reproof, 
as the latter proceeds from a friend, and is intended 
for the good of the perſon reproved; whereas the in- 
vective is the work of an enemy, and entirely deſigned 
to vex and give uneaſineſs to the perſon againſt whom 
it is directed. 59555 . 
INVEGES (Auguſtin), a learned Sicilian Jeſuit, 
wrote in Italian an Hiſtory of the city of Palermo, 
22 H 2 and 


in oratory, See OrarTorr, 


As thoſe cauſes and de- 


Intrigue 


Inveges. - 
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Inverary and other works, which are eſteemed. He died in and ends in a point ſaid to be 1450 yards above 
1677, aged 82. level of the ſea. The fort ſtands in W. L 


INVERARY, a parliament town of Scotland, in N. Lat. 56. 55. 
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by thoſe of 1715, but without ſucceſs. 


Argyleſhire, ſeated on Loch-fin in W. Long. 5. o. 
N. 2 47. 3.— Here is a caſtle, the principal ſeat 
of the dukes of Argyle, chief of the Campbells. It 
was built by duke Archibald; is quadrangular, with a 
round tower at each corner; and in the middle riſes 
a ſquare one glazed on every fide to give light to the 
ſtaircaſe and galleries, which has from without a moſt 
diſagreeable effect. This caſtle is built of a coarſe 
lapis ollaris brought from the other fide of Loch- fin; 
and is of the ſame kind with that found in Norway, 
of which the king of Denmark's palace is built. The 
founder of the caſtle deſigned to have built a new 
town on the weſt fide of the little bay on which the 
houſe ſtands : he finiſhed a few houſes, a cuſtom-houſe, 
and an excellent inn; but his death put a ſtop to the 
concluſion of the plan; which, when brought to per- 
fection, will give the place a very different appearance 
from what it now bears; the old town being com- 
poſed of the moſt wretched hovels that can be ima- 

ined. 
p INVERKEITHING, a parliament-town of Scot- 
land, in the county of Fife, ſituated on the northern 
ſhore of the Frith of Forth, in W. Long. 3. 15. N. 
Lat. 56. 5. It was much favoured by William, who 
granted its firſt charter. He extended its liberties 
conſiderably, and in the time of David I. it became a 
royal reſidence, The Moubrays had large poſſeſſions 
here, which were forfeited in the reign of Robert II. 
The Franciſcans had a convent in this town ; and, ac- 
cording to Sir Robert Sibbald, the Dominicans had 
another, 

INVERLOCHY, or FoxTt WitLiam, a fort- 
reſs erected in the Highlands of Scotland in king 
William's time. Even prior to that, however, there 
had been a ſmall fortreſs erected by general Monk. 
The preſent fort is a triangle, has two baſtions, and is 
capable of admitting a garriſon of 800 men. It was 
well defended in 1746 againſt the rebels, who raiſed 
the ſiege with much diſgrace. It was alſo attempted 
The fort lies 
on a narrow arm of the ſea called Lochiel, which ex- 
tends ſome miles higher up the country, making a 
bend to the north ; and extends likewiſe weſtward to- 
wards the iſle of Mull, or near 24 Scotch miles. 

This fort on the weſt, Fort Auguſtus in the centre, 
and Fort George on the eaſt, form what is called the 
chain from ſea to ſea. This ſpace is called g/en-more, 
or the great glen, which, including water and land, 
is almoſt a level of 70 miles. There is in fact little land, 
but what is divided by a frith, loch, or river; except 
two miles which lie between Loch · oĩch and Loch- lochy, 
called Lagan-achadrom. By means of Fort-George all 
entrance up the Frith towards Inverneſs is prevented. 
Fort- Auguſtuscurbs the inhabitants midway, and Fort- 
William 1s a check to any attempts in the weſt. De- 
tachments are made from all theſe garriſons to Inver- 
neſs, Bernera barracks oppoſite to the Iſle of Skie, 
and caſtle Duart in the Iſle of Mull. Other ſmall 
parties are alſo ſcattered in huts throughout the 
country, to prevent the ſtealing of cattle. — Fort-Wil- 
liam is ſurrounded by vaſt mountains, which occaſions 


| almoſt perpetual rain. Beneviſh ſoars above the reſt, 


INVERNESS, a town of Scotland, and capital of 


a county of the ſame name, finely ſeated on the river 
Neſs, over which there is a ſtone bridge of ſeven arches 
in W. Long. 4*. N. Lat. 57. 36. It is large, well 
built, and very populous, being the laſt town of any 
note in Britain. there are always regular troops 
in its neighbourhood, there is a great air of politeneſ; 
a plentiful market, and more money and buſineſs flir. 
ring than could have been expected in ſuch a remote 
part of the iſland. The country in the neighbourhood 
is remarkably well cultivated ; and its produce clear] 
ſhews, that the ſoil and climate are not deſpicable, 
There is a profitable ſalmon-fiſhery; which, however, 
might be improved in many reſpects. They have alſo 
ſome branches both of the woollen and linen manufac. 
ture ; and, in conſequence of their excellent military 
roads, a great proportion of inland trade. But, be. 
ſides all this, Inverneſs is a port with 20 creeks depen. 
dent upon it, part on the Murray Frith to the eaſt, and 
art on the north of the town, reaching even the ſouth 
3 of the county of Caithneſs; yet the foreign 
commerce here is far from being extenſive. There 
are indeed ſome few merchants in the town, and ſome 
few ſhips belonging to it; but they are ſmall in ſize, 
as well as few in number. The harbour too is none 
of the beſt, which induced the inhabitants to apply to 
the legiſlature upwards of 40 years ago, when they 
obtained a grant for 19 years; which, by another law, 
was continued for the ſpace of 21 years farther; and, 
in conſequence of this, they have made, and are fill 
making, very confiderable improvements, ; 
InverNESs-Shjire, a county of Scotland, adjoinin 
to Roſs and Cromartie on the north; to Murray-land 
on the eaſt, of which it includes a part; to Lorn, 
Braidalbin, and Athol, on the ſouth ; and on the weſt 
18 waſhed by the Atlantic ocean. It extends 60 miles 
in length from eaſt to weſt, and 55 where broadeſt, 
from ſouth to north. It produces plenty of iron 
ore, has large woods of fir and oak, wy of pa- 
ſturage, and ſome corn, Here alſo is plenty of deer, 
hares, partridges, growſe, and all forts of game, 
whether fowls or quadrupeds, The hills and moun- 
tains feed numerous flocks of black cattle: the ri- 
vers and lakes, of which there is a great number, 
afford abundance of ſalmon, eels, and trout ; and for 
ſea-fiſh, there is hardly a diftri& in Scotland ſo well 
provided, : 
INVERSE, is applied to a manner of workiog the 
rule of three. See ARiTHMETIC, ne 13. 
InveRsE, in muſic. See INvERTED- {8 
INVERTED, in muſic, is derived from the Latin 
prepoſition in, and vertere, © to turn any thing a con- 
trary way.” The analogy of this term, and its uſe is 
muſic, will appear more obvious from the ſequel. _ 
It ſignifies a change in the order of the notes which 
form a chord, or in the parts which compoſe harmony: 
which happens by ſubſtituting in the baſs, thoſe ſounds 
which ought to have been in the upper part: an ope- 
ration not only rendered praQicable, but greatly fact- 
litated, by the reſemblance which one note has to ano” 
ther in different octaves; whence we derive the power 


of. exchanging one octave for another with ſo 152 
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ty and ſucceſs, or by ſubſtituting in the ex- ſounds ſhould happen to be tranſpoſed in the higher In 
— > which ovght to have occupied the middle 8 


parts, as it ſometimes does; if this tranſpoſition be not 


? performed with much art, it may produce a very bad 
It is certain, that in every chord there muſt be a effect; and never can this be happily praQiſed without 


fondamental and natural order, which is the ſame with taking away ſome other {ound from the chord. See, 
that of its generation: but the circumſtances of ſuc- at the article Accoxp in the Muſical Dictionary, the 
ceſſion, taſte, expreſſion, the beauty of melody, and caſes when invegſſon may be practiſed, and the choice 
variety, the approximation of harmony, frequently of ſuch as are proper. 
oblige the compoſer to change that order by invert- The perfect knowledge of inver/jon depends on art 
ing the chords, and of conſequence the diſpoſition of and ſtudy alone: the choice is a different matter; to 
the parts. ; ; this an ear and a taſte are neceſſary; experience of the 
As three things may be 2 in ſix different different effects are likewiſe pr "anreget- and though 
orders, and four things in twenty-four ; it would ſeem the choice of inverſions be indifferent with reſpe& to 
at firſt, that a perfe& chord ſhould be ſuſceptible of the foundation of the harmony, it is by no means ſuch 
iix inverſions, and a diſſonant chord of twenty-four; in regard of the effect and expreſſion. It is certain, 
fince one is compoſed of four and the other of three that the fundamental baſs is formed to ſupport the 
ſounds, and fince inverſion conſiſts only in a tranſpoſi- harmony, and to prevail beneath. Every time there- 
tion of octaves. But it muſt be obſerved, that in har- fore when the order is changed and the harmony in- 
mony all the different diſpoſitions of acuter ſounds are verted, there ought to be good reaſons for it : with- 
not reckoned as inverſions, whilſt the ſame ſounds re- out which, the compoſer will fall into the vice of our 
main in the lower parts. Thus, theſe two orders of more recent muſic, where the melody of the treble is 
the perfect chord ut mi ſel, or CE G, and ut fol mi, or often like what the baſs ſhould be, and the baſs always 
CGE, are only taken for the ſame inverſion, and only like that of the treble, where every thing is confound- 
bear the ſame name; this reduces the whole of inver- ed, reverſed, diſordered, without any other reaſon than 
ſions of which a perfect chord is ſuſceptible to three; to ſubvert the eſtabliſhed order, and to ſpoil the har- 
that is to ſay, to as many inverſions as the chord mony. | 
contains different ſounds : for the replications of the INVESTIGATION, properly denotes the ſearch- 
ſame ſound are here reckoned as _— is or finding out any thing by the tracts or prints 
Every time, therefore, when the fundamental baſs is of the feet ; whence mathematicians, ſchoolmen, and 
heard in the loweſt parts, or if the fundamental baſs grammarians, come to uſe the term in their reſpeRive 
be retrenched, every time when the natural order is reſearches. 
preſerved in the chords, the harmony is direct. As INVESTING @ Pract, is when a general, having 
ſoon as that order is changed, or as ſoon as the funda- an intention to beſiege it, detaches a body of horſe to 
mental ſounds, without being in the lower parts, are poſſeſs all the avenues; blocking up the garriſon, 
heard in ſome of the others, the harmony is invert- and rovenng relief. from getting into the — till 
ed. It is an inverſion of the chord, when the fun- the army and artillery are got up to form the ſiege. 
damental ſound is trauſpoſed; it is likewiſe an inver- INVESTITURE, in law, a giving livery of ſeiſin 
ſion of the harmony, when the treble or any other or poſſeſſion. There was anciently a great variety of 
part moves as the baſs ought to have done. ceremonies uſed upon. inveſtitures; as at firſt they were 
Every where, where a direct chord can be well pla- made by a certain form of words, and afterwards by 
ced, its inverſions will likewiſe be ſo with reſpect to ſuch things as had the greateſt reſemblance to the 
the harmony; for it is ſtill the ſame fundamental ſuc= thing to be transferred: thus, where lands were in- 
ceſhon. Thus, at every note of the fundamental baſs, tended to paſs, a turf, &c. was delivered by the granter 
it 18 in the power of the compoſer to arrange the chord to the grantee. In the church, it was cuſtomary for 
at his pleaſure, and of conſequence every moment to princes to make inveſtiture of ecclefiaftical benefices, 
produce different inverſions ; provided that he does not * delivering to the perſons they had choſen, a paſtoral 
change the regular and foundamental ſucceſſion; pro- ſtaff and a ring. | 
vided alſo, that the diſſonances may always be prepared INULA, tLECAMPANE; a genus of the polygamia 
and reſolved in. the ſame parts. where they are firſt ſuperflua order, belonging to the ſyngeneſia claſs of 
heard, that the ſenſible note may always aſcend, and plants. There are 22 ſpecies, of which the helenium, 
that ſuch falſe relations may be avoided as would be or common elecampane, is the moſt remarkable. It is 
too harſh upon the ear in the ſame part. This is the a native of Britain; but is cultivated in gardens for the 
key of theſe myſterious diſtinQions which compoſers ſake of che root, which is uſed in medicine. The root 
have made between thoſe chords where the treble is is perennial, thick, branching, and of a ſtrong odour. 
!yncopated, and thoſe in which the baſs ought to be The lower leaves are eight or nine inches long, and 
!yncopated; as, for inſtance, between the ninth and the four broad in the middle, rough on their upper fide, 
ſecond ; it is thus that in the firſt the chord is direct, but downy on the under fide. The ſtalks rife about 
r. the diſſonance in the treble; in the others, the four feet high, and divide toward the top into ſeveral 


— K er- and the diſſonance in the baſs. ſmaller branches, garniſhed with oblong oval leaves 
ith re 


ſtation; and vice verſa. 


th reſpect to chords by ſuppoſition, greater pre - indented on their edges, ending in acute points. Each 
daution 18 neceſſary in inverting them. As the ſound branch is crowned with one large yellow radiated 


they add to the baſs is abſolutely foreign to the flower, ſucceeded by narrow four-cornered ſeeds, cover- 
"armony ; it is often on] 


of its vaſt d 
ders the di 


which 


y tolerable there, on account ed with down. It may be propagated in autumn by 
ſtance from the other ſounds, which ren- ſeeds or offsets. 


ſſonance leſs harſh. But if theſe added Medicinal Uſes, &, The root of cocompane e- 
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its taſte, on chewing, is glutinous, and as it were 
ſomewhat rancid ; in a little time it diſcovers an aro- 
matic bitterneſs, which by degrees becomes conſider- 
ably acrid and pungent. It poſſeſſes the general vir- 
tues of alexipharmacs; and is principally recommend- 
ed for promoting expectoration in humoral aſthmaz and 
coughs. Liberally taken, it is ſaid to excite urine, 
and to looſen the belly. In ſome parts of Germany, 
large quantities of this root are candied, and uſed as 
a ſtomachic for ſtrengthening the tone of the viſcera in 
general, and for attenuating tenacious juices. Spiri- 
tuous liquors extract its virtues in greater perfection 
than watery ones. The former ſcarce elevate any 
thing in diſtillation : with the latter an eſſential oil a- 
riſes, which concretes into white flakes ; this poſſeſſes 
at firſt the flavour of the elecampane, but is very apt 


to loſe it in keeping. Outwardly applied, a decoction 


of it is ſaid to cure the itch. The root bruiſed and 
macerated in urine with balls of aſhes and whortle- 
berries, dyes a blue colour. 

INUND ATE, the name of the 15th order in 
Linnæus's fragments of a natural method; conſiſting 
of plants which grow in the water. See BoTaxy, 


. 1307. 
F INVOCATION, in theology, the act of ado- 
ring God, and eſpecially of addreſſing him in prayer 
for his aſſiſtance and protection. See the articles A- 
DORATION and PRAYER. 

The difference between the invocation of God and 
of the ſaints, as practiſed by the Papiſts, is thus ex- 


plained in the catechiſm of the council of Trent. 


„% We beg of God, (ſays the catechiſm,) to pive us 
good things, and to deliver us from evil; but we 
pray to the ſaints, to intercede with God and obtain 
thoſe things which we ſtand in need of. Hence we 
uſe different forms in praying to God, and to the 
ſaints: to the former we ſay, . us, have mercy on 
ws ; to the latter we only ſay, pray for us.” The 
council of Trent expreſsly teaches, that the ſaints who 
reign with Jeſus Chriſt offer up their prayers to God 
for men; and condemn thoſe who maintain the con- 
trary do&rine, The Proteſtants reje& and cenſure 
this practice as contrary to ſcripture, deny the truth 
of the fact, and think it highly unreaſonable to ſup- 
poſe that a limited finite being ſhould be in a manner 
omnipreſent, and at one and the ſame time hear and 
attend to the prayers that are offered to him in Eng- 
land, China, and Peru; and from thence infer, that 
if the ſaints cannot bear their requeſts, it is incon- 
ſiſtent with common ſenſe to addreſs any kind of 
prayer to them. | 

IxnvocaTl1oN, in poetry, an addreſs at the begin- 
ning of a poem, wherein the poet calls for the aſſiſtance 
of ſome divinity, particularly of his muſe, or the deity 
of poetry. 

INUNDATION, a ſudden overflowing of the dry 
land by the waters of the ocean, rivers, lakes, ſprings, 
or rains. See all theſe articles. 

INVOICE, an account in writing of the particu- 
lars of merchandiſe, with their value, cuſtom, charges, 
&c. tranſmitted by one merchant to another in a di- 
ſtant courtry. 

INVOLUCRUM, among botaniſts. See Boraxv, 
p. 1293. 
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Tnundatæ ſpecially when dry, has an agreeable aromatic ſmell ; 


1 D. A 
INVOLUTION, in algebra. See Aron 94 f 
JOAB, general of the army of king Daria, a? * 

feated the Syrians and the other enemies of Da 1 Joan, 

and took the fort of Zion from the Jebuſites, wh, 
thinking it impregnable, committed it to the care of 
the lame and blind, whom they placed on the walls, 

He fignalized himſelf in all David's wars, but was 

guilty of baſely murdering Abner and Amaſa, He 

procured a reconciliation — Abſalom and Da. 

vid; and afterwards flew Abſalom, contrary to the ex. 

preſs orders of the king. He at length joined Adoni. 

jah's party; and was put to death by the order of $0. 
lomon, toi B. C. | 

JOACHIMITES, in church-hiſtory, the diſciples 
of Joachim a Ciſtertian monk, who was an abbot 
of Flora in Calabria, and a great pretender to in- 
ſpiration. 

The Joachimites were particularly fond of certain 
teraaries : The Father, they ſaid, operated from the 
beginning till the coming of the Son; the Son, from 
that time to theirs, which was the year 1260; and 
from that time the Holy Spirit was to operate in 
his turn. They alſo divided every thin — to 
men, to doctrine, and the manner of living, into 
three claſſes, according to the three perſons in the 
Trinity: The firſt tenary was that of men; of whom 
the firſt claſs was that of married men, which had 
laſted during the whole period of the Father; the 
ſecond was that of clerks, which had laſted during the 
time of the Son; and the laſt was that of the 
monks, in which there was to be an uncommon effu- 
fion of grace by the Holy Spirit : The ſecond ternary 
was that of doctrine, viz, the Old Teſtament, the 
New, and the everlaſting Goſpel; the firſt they a- 
ſcribed to the Father, the ſecond to the Son, and the 
third to the Holy Spirit: A third ternary conſiſted in 
the manner of living, viz. under the Father, men lived 
according to the fleſh 5 under the Son, they lived ac- 
cording to the fleſh and the ſpirit ; and under the Ho- 
ly 577 they were to live according to the ſpirit 
only. 

JOAN (Pope), called by Platina n VIII. is 
ſaid to have held the holy ſee between Leo IV. who 
died in 855, and Benedict III. who died in 858. 
Marianus Scotus ſays, ſhe ſat two years five months 
and four days. Numberleſs have been the controver- 
ſies, fables, and conjeQures, relating to this pope. It 
is ſaid that a German girl, pretending to be a man, 
went to Athens, where ſhe made great progrels in the 
ſciences; and afterward came to Rome in the ſame 
habit. As ſhe had a quick genius, and ſpoke with a 
good grace in the public diſputations and lectures, her 
great learning was admired, and every one loved her 
extremely 65 that after the death of Leo, ſhe was 
choſen pope, and performed all offices as ſuch. Whilt 
ſhe was in poſſeſſion of this high dignity, ſhe was got 
with child; and as ſhe was going in a ſolemn procel. 
fion to the Lateran church, ſhe was delivered of that 
child, between the Coliſeum and St Clement's church, 
in a moſt public ſtreet, before a crowd of people, 3" 
died on the ſpot, in 857. By way of embelliſhing 
this ſtory, may be added the precaution reported de 
have been afterward taken to avoid ſuch another - 
dent. After the election of a pope, he was placed o 


a chair with an open ſeat, called the grop!78 er 


ing 


on 
air 5 
chen 
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deacon came moſt devoutly behind and ſatiſ- 
bed biwſeif of the pontiff's ſex by feeling. This pre- 
caution, however, has been long deemed unneceſſary, 


—— becauſe the cardinals now always get baſtards enough 


to eſtabliſh their virility before they arrive at the pon- 
ificate. 

1 Z Arc, or the Maid of Orleans, whoſe heroic 
behaviour in reanimating the en valour of the 
French nation, though by the moſt ſuperſtitious 
means, (pretending to be inſpired), deſerved a better 
fate. She was burnt by the Engliſh as a ſorcereſs, in 
1421, aged 24. See FRANCE, u“ 60. 

TOANNA (St), one of the * iſlands in the 
Indian ocean, E. Long. 44. 25. 8. Lat. 12. 0. The 
nh ſide ſhoots out into two points, 26 miles aſun- 
der, between which there is a great bay. This iſland 
is a proper place of refreſhment for the Eaſt India 
ſhips, whoſe crews, when ill of the ſcurvy, ſoon reco- 
ver by = = ad me aa: 0 wy 9 ans — 
the air of the land. e iſland abounds with horn 
cattle, goats, fowls, rice, pepper, cocoa-nuts, plan- 
tains, bananas, oranges, lemons, limes, pine-apples, 
guavas, plums, yams, and potatoes. They have like- 
wiſe honey and ſugar-canes; and the ſoil is ſo rich, 
that it ſeems proper for any other vegetables: all 
theſe, except the cocoa-nuts, may be gathered at plea- 
ſure. The proſpe& of the conntry is exceeding beau- 
tifu], and may be called without exaggeration a er- 
reſtrial 22 4 2 1 1 * N 

rove, and the hills covered With variety ot ever- 

— combined with water- falls and caſcades, 
render it impoſſible that they ſhould receive any addi- 
tion from art. The town where the king reſides is at 
the eaſt fide of the iſland; and though it is three quar- 
ters of a mile in length, it does not contain above 200 
houſes, vey ve "ae hag are gr and _ 
are cottages almoſt every where. eir principa 
houſes 4 with ſtone, with a quadrangle in the 
middle, and are only one ſtory high. All the other 
houſes, or rather huts, are {lightly compoſed of plaſter- 
reeds; and Fs SO = 2 2 
ures, very neat and clean in the inſide. e horn- 
ed cattleare a kind of buffaloes, having a large hump 
on their ſhoulders, which is very delicious eating. 
They have neither horſes nor aſſes, nor beaſts of 
prey; but they have monkies of ſeveral forts, and 
bats as es 2 as a weaſel; they have alſo various 
forts of birds not yet diſtinguiſhed by any particular 
name, 

JOB, or Book of Jon, a canonical book of the Old 
Co containing a narrative of a ſeries of miſ- 
ortunes which happened to àa man whoſe name was. 
Jeb, as a trial of his virtue and patience; toge- 
ther with the conferences he had with his cruel 
"_— on _ 1 of- = 1 0 the 

n Wnic e was reitored to eaſe an appi- 
8 This book is filled with thoſe noble, bold, and 
pe expreſſions, which conſtitute. the very ſoul. 

poetry, | 

| Many of the Jewiſh rabbius pretend that this rela- 
non is altogether a fiction: others think it a fmple 
reg of a matter of fact, juſt as it happened: while 
at * ſort of critics acknowledge, that the ground - 
work of the ſtory is true, but that it is wrote in a 
youical firain, and decorated with peculiar eircum- 
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ſtances, to render the narration more profitable and en- 


tertaining. 


The time is not ſet down in which Job lived. Some 
have thonght that he was much ancienter than Moſes, 
becauſe the law is never cited by Job or his friends, 
and becauſe it is related that Job himſelf offered ſacri- 
fices. Some imagine that this book, was wrote by 
himſelf; others ſay, that Job wrote it originally in 
Syriac or Arabic, and that Moſes tranſlated it into 


Hebrew : but the rabbins generally pronounce Moſes. 
to be the author of it, and many Chriſtian writers are 


of the ſame opinion. | 
JOBBER, in law, a perſon that buys and ſells 
Hence ſtock-jobbers are perſons 


cattle for others. 
who buy and ſell ſtocks for other perſons. 

JOBERT (Lewis), a pious and learned jeſuit, 
born at Paris in 1647. 
preacher; and beſides ſeveral other tracts wrote a trea- 


He diſtinguiſhed himſelf as a 


tiſe entitled La Science des Medailles, which is in. 


good eſteem, He died in 1719; and the beſt edi- 


tion of this work is that of Paris in 1739, 2 vols 
I2Mmo. 


JODELLE (Stephen), lord of Limodin, was 
born at Paris in 1532; and diſtinguiſhed himſelf ſo 
greatly by his poetical talents, that he was reckoned 


one of the Pleiades celebrated by Ronſard. He is ſaid 


to be the firſt Frenchman who wrote plays in his own 
language according to the ancient form. 


markably ready at compoſition, ' writing without ſtudy 
or labour; and was well {killed in polite arts and gen- 
tee] exerciſes. In his younger years he embraced the 


reformed religion, and wrote a ſatire on the maſs in 
100 Latin verſes ; yet all of a ſudden returned to that 


maſs again. 


He died in 1579, very poor. 


JOEL, the ſon of Phatuel, and the ſecond of the 
lefler prophets, 800 B. C. foretold the captivity of Ba- 
bylon, the defcent of the Holy Ghoſt on the apoſtles, 
and the laſt judgment, 
and contains only three chapters. The ſtyle is ſtrong, 


His prophecy is in Hebrew, 


expreſlive, and figurative. 
JOHN (St), the Baris, the fore- runner of Jeſus 
Chriſt, was the ſon of Zacharias and Elizabeth. He 


retired into a deſart, where he lived on locuſts and 


wild honey; and about the year 29 began to preach 


repentance, and to declare the coming of the Meſſiah. 


He baptized his diſciples, and the following year 


Chriſt himſelf was baptized by him, in the river Jor- 
dan. Some time after, having reproved Herod An- 
tipas, who had a criminal correſpondence with Hero- 
dias his brother Philip's wife, he was caſt into priſon, 
where he was beheaded. His head was brought to 


Herodias, who, according to St Jerome, pierced his 
tongue with the bodkin ſhe uſed to faſten up her hair, 
to revenge herſelf after his death for the freedom of his 
reproofs. 


Jonx (St), the apoſtle, or the evangeliſt, was the 


brother of St James the Great, and the ſon of Zebe- 


dee. He quitted the buſineſs of fiſhing to follow 
He was witneſs 
to the actions and miracles of his Maſter ; was preſent 
at his transſiguration on mount Tabor; and was with 
him in the garden of Olives. He was the only apoſtle 
who followed him to the croſs; and to him Jeſus left 


Jeſus, and was his beloved diſciple. 


the care of his mother. He was alſo the firſt apoſtle 
who knew him again after his reſurrection. He 
preached 


He was re- 


* 
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100 
preached the faith in Alia; and principally reſided 
at Epheſus, where he maintained the mother of our 
Lord. He is ſaid to have founded the churches of 
Smyrna, Pergamus, Thyatira, Sardis, Philadelphia, 
and Laodicea, He is alſo ſaid to have preached the 
goſpel amongſt the Parthians, and to have addreſſed 
his firft epiſtle to that people. It is related, that, 
when at Rome, the emperor Domitian cauſed him to 
be thrown into a caldron of boiling oil, when he 
came ont unhurt; on which he was baniſhed to the 
ifle of Patmos, where he wrote his Apocalypſe. After 
the death of Domitian, he returned to Epheſus, where 
he compoſed his Goſpel, about the year 96; and died 
there, 1a the reign of Trajan, about the year 100, 
aged 94. | 

Goſpel of St Joux, a canonical book of the New 
Teſtament, containing a recital of the life, actions, 
doctrine, and death, of our Saviour Jeſus Chriſt, 
written by St John the apoſtle and evangeliſt. 

St John wrote his Goſpel at Epheſus, after his re- 
tara from the iſle of Patmos, at the defire of the 
Chriſtians of Aſia. St Jerome ſays, he would not 
undertake it, but on condition that they ſhould ap- 
point a public faſt to implore the aſſiſtance of God; 
and that, the faſt being ended, St John, filled with 
the Holy Ghoſt, broke out into theſe words, “ In 
the beginning was the Word,” &c. The ancients 
aſſign two reaſons for this undertaking: the firſt is, 
| becauſe, in the other three Goſpels, there was want- 
ing the hiſtory of the beginning of Jeſus Chriſt's 
preaching, till the impriſonment of John the Baptiſt, 
which therefore he applied himſelf particularly to 
relate. The ſecond reaſon was, in order to remove 
the errors of the Corinthians, Ebionites, and other 
ſeas. 

Revelation of St John. See AroOCALYPSE. 

Joan of Saliſbury, biſhop of Chartres in France, 
was bory at Saliſbury in Wiltſhire, in the beginnin 
of the 12th century. Where he imbibed the rudi- 
ments of his education, is unknown; but we learn, 
that in the year 1136, being then a youth, he was 
ſent to Paris, where he ſtudied under ſeveral eminent 
profeſſors, and acquired conſiderable fame for his ap- 
plication and proficiency in rhetoric, poetry, divinity, 
and particularly in the learned languages. Thence 
he travelled to Italy: and, during his reſidence at 
Rome, was in high favour with pope Eugenio III. 
and his ſucceſſor Adrian IV. After his return to 
England, he became the intimate friend and compa- 
nion of the famous Thomas Becker, archbiſhop of 
Canterbury, whom he attended in his exile, and 1s 
ſaid to have been preſent when that havghty prelate 
was murdered in his cathedral. What preferment he 
had in the church during this time, does not appear; 
but in 1176 he was promoted by king Henry II. to 
the biſhopric of Chartres in France, where he died in 
1182. 

This John of Saliſbury was really a phænomenon. 
He was one of the firſt reſtorers of the Greek and Latin 
languages in Europe; a claſſical ſcholar, a philoſopher, 
a learned divine, and an elegant Latin poet. He wrote 


ſeveral books; the principal of which are, his Life of 


St Thomas of Canterbury, a collection of letters, and 
Polycraticon. 


Pope Joan XXII. a native of Cahors, before called 
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Lewe d' Euſe, was well ſkilled in the civil and 
aw; and was elected yore after the death of Clem 
on the 7th of Augu 


canon 
ent V. 


predeceſſor; and drew up the other conſtitutions called 
Extravagantes, Lewis of Bavaria being elected em. 
peror, John XXII. oppoſed him in favour of his com- 
petitor; which made much noiſe, and was attended 
with fatal conſequences. That prince, in 1329, cauſed 
the antipope Peter de Corbiera, a cordelier, to be 
elected, who took the name of Nicholas V. and waz 
ſupported by Michael de Ceſenne, general of his or. 
der; but that antipope was the following year taken 
and carried to Avignon, where he begged pardon of 
the pope with a rope about his neck, and dicd in pri- 
ſon two or three years after, Under this pope aroſe 
the famous queſtion among the cordeliers, called 757 
bread of the cordeliers; which was, Whether thoſe 
monks had the property of the things given them, at 
the time they were making uſe of them? for example, 
Whether the bread belonged to them when they were 
eating it, or to the pope, or to the Roman church? 
This frivolous queftion gave great employment to the 
pope; as well as thoſe which turned upon the colour, 
form, and ſtuff of their babits, whether they ought to 
be white, grey, or black; whether the cowl ought to 
be pointed or round, large or ſmall ; whether their 
robes ought to be full, ſhort, or long; of cloth, or of 
ſerge, &. The diſputes on all theſe minute trifles 
were carried ſo far between the minor brothers, that 
ſome of them were burned upon the occaſion. He died 
at Avignon in 1334, aged 90. 

Joux, king of England. See ExcLan, ne 133, 
144. 
Joux 

eneral, 
in 1438. 

John of Leyden, otherwiſe called Buccold. See 
ANABAPTISTS. 

Joux Sobieſki of Poland, one of the greateſt war- 
riors in the 17th century, was, in 1665, made grand- 
marſhal of the crown; and, in 1667, grand-general of 
the kingdom. His victories obtained over the Tartars 
and the Turks procured him the crown, to which he 
was elected in 1674. He was an eneourager of arts 
and ſciences, and the protector of learned men. He 
died in 1696, aged 72. ; 

St Joan's Day, the name of two Chriſtian feſtivals; 
one obſerved on June 24th, kept in commemoration 
of the wonderful circumſtances attending the birth of 
John the Baptift; and the other on December 27th, 
in honour of St John the evangeliſt. 

St Jonn' Wort. See Hyvyercun: 

Jorn's (St), an iſland of the Eaſt- Indies, in Afia, 
and one of the Philippines, eaſt of Mindanayo, from 
which it is ſeparated by a narrow ſtrait. E. Long. 
125. 25. N. Lat. 7. o. 3 

Jonn's (St), an iſland of North-America, in 1d 
bay of St Lawrence, having New- Scotland on * 
ſouth and weſt, and Cape Breton on the eaſt. e 
Engliſh got poſſeſſion of it when Louiſbourg was lur- 
rendered to them, on July 26, 1758. ple 

JOHNSON (BEN), one of the moſt r 
dramatic poets of the laſt age, whether we con 


the number or the merit of his productions. * 


2. Gaunt, duke of Lancaſter, a renowned 
ather of Henry IV. king of England, died 


1316. He publiſhed the con. Jobs 
ſtitutions called Clementines, which wow made by bu —. 
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1-hnſo. Weſlminſter in 1574, and was educatcd at the 
— Doc ſchool there under the great Camden. He 
was deſcended from a Scots family ; and his ſather, 
who loſt his eſtate under Queen Mary, dying before 
our poet was born, and his mother marrying a brick - 
1zyer for her ſecond huſband, Ben was taken from 
ſchool to work at his father-in-law's trade. Not be- 
ing captivated with this employment, he went into 
the Low Countries, and diſtinguiſhed himſelf in a mili- 
tary capacity. 4 

Oa his return to England, he entered himſelf at St 
Joha's college, Cambridge; and having killed a per - 
ſon in a — was condemned, and narrowly eſcaped 
execution. After this he turned actor; and Shake- 
ſpeare is ſaid to have firſt introduced him to the world, 
by recommending a pay of his to the ſtage, after it 
had been rejected. is Alchymiſt gained him ſuch 
reputation, that in 1619 he was, at the death of Mr 
Daniel, made poet · laureat to King James I. and ma- 
ſter of arts at Oxford. | 
As we do not find Johnſon's ceconomical virtues any 
where recorded, it is the leſs to be wondered at, that 
after this we find him petitioning * Charles, on his 
acceſſion, to enlarge his father's allowance of 100 
merks into pounds; and quickly after we learn, that 
he was very poor and ſick, lodging in an obſcure al- 
ley: on which occafion it was, that Charles, being 
prevailed on in his favour, ſent him ten guineas ; 
which Ben receiving, ſaid, ** His majeſty has ſent me 
ten guineas, — I am poor, and live in an alley; 
go and tell him, that his ſoul lives in an alley.“ 
He died in Avguſt 1637, aged 63 years, and was 
buried in Weſtminſter-Abbey. — The moſt complete 
edition of his works was printed in 1756, in 7 vols. 
8v0, 
Jounsox (Samuel), an Engliſh divine, remarkable 
for his learning, and ſteadineſs in ſuffering for the prin- 
ciples of the revolution in 1688. He was born in 
1649; and, entering into orders, obtained in 1670 the 
rectory of Corringham in the hundreds of Eſſex, worth 
no more than L. 80 a-year; which was the only 
church-preferment he ever had, The air of this place 
not agreeing with him, he was obliged to place a eu- 
rate on the ſpot, at the expence of half his income, 
while he ſettled at London ; a fituation much more 
to his liking, as he had a ſtrong propenſity to poli- 
tics. The times were turbulent: the duke of York 
declaring himſelf a Papiſt, his ſucceſſion to the crown 
began to be warmly oppoſed ; and Mr Johnſon, who 
was naturally of no ſubmiſſive temper, being made 
chaplain to lord William Ruſſel, engaged the eccle- 
aſtica champion for paſſive obedience Dr Hicks, in 
2 treatiſe intitled Julian the apoſtate, &e. publiſh- 
ed in 1682, He was anſwered by Dr Hicks in a 
piece intitled Fovian, &c. To which he drew up, 
and printed, à reply, under the title of Fulian's arts 
4 undermine and extirpate Chriſtianity, Gc.; but by 
me advice of his friends ſuppreſſed the publication. 
hs this unpubliſhed work he was committed to pri- 
» but not being able to procure a copy, the court 
GO writing the firſt tract, condemned 
m—__ 500 merks, and to lie in priſon until it 
15 fe Hy the aſſiſtance of Mr Hambden, who was 

ow-priſoner, he was enabled to run into farther 


troubles; f 
4 v on the encampment of the army on 
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Hounſlow-heath, in 1686, he printed and diſperſed, 
An humble and hearty addreſs to all the Proteſtants in 
the preſent army; for this he was ſentenced to a ſecond 
fine of 500 merks, to be degraded from the pricſt- 
hood, to ſtand twice in the pillory, and to be whip- 
ped from Newgate to Tyburn. It happened luckily, 
that, in the degradation, they omitted to ſtrip him of 
his caſſock ; which circumſtance, ſlight as it way ap- 
pear, rendered his degradation imperfect, and after- 
wards preſerved his living to him. Iaterceſſion was 
made to get the whipping omitted; but James re- 
plied, “ That ſince Mr Johaſon had the ſpirit of mar- 
tyrdom, it was fit he ſhould ſuffer :”” and he bore it 
with firmeſs, and even with alacrity, On the Revolu- 
tion, the parliament reſolved the proceedings againſt 
him to be null and illegal ; and recommended him to 
the king, who offered him the rich deanery of Dur- 
ham : but this he refuſed, as inadequate to his ſervices 
and ſufferings, which he thought to merit a biſhopric. 
The truth was, he was paſſionate, ſelf-opiniated, and 
turbulent ; and though, through Dr Tillotſon's means, 
he obtained a penfion of 300 l. a-year, with other 
gratifications, he remained diſcontented ; pouring forth 
all his uneaſineſs againſt a ſtanding army, and the 
great favours ſhewn to the Dutch. He died in 1703, 
and his works were afterwards collected in one vo- 
lume folio. 

Jouxsox (John), a learned divine, born in 1562. 

e was zealous for the. Revolution, and preached a 
noted ſermon at Feverſham on the occaſion, from the 
words, „Remember Lot's wife;”” wherein he ſet 
forth the great danger of looking back, and vindica- 
ted the liturgy againſt Mr Baxter and others. He 
publiſhed The Clergyman's Vade Mecum, and A C:l- 
lection of Eccleſiaſtical Laws as a continuation of it; 
but catching the infection ſpread by Dr Sachaverel, 
he, on the acceſſion of Geo. I. to the amazement of 
all his old friends, entertained unfavourable thoughts 
of the Proteſtant ſucceſhon, and refuſed to read the 
uſual prayers for the king. Being proſecuted, howe- 
ver, he thought proper to ſubmit ; and died vicar of 
Cranbrook in Kent, in 1725. 

JOIGNY, a town of France, in Champagne, and 
in the dioceſe of Sens, with a' very handſome caſtle. 
It conſiſts of three pariſhes, and is pleaſantly ſitua- 
ted on the river Yonne, in E. Long. 3. 25. N. Lat. 

56. 

7 OINERY, the art of working in wood, or of fit- 
ting various pieces of timber together. It is called 
by the French menuiſeriz, © ſmall work,” to diſtin- 
puiſh it from carpentery, which is employed about 
large and leſs curious works. 

JOINT, in general, denotes the junture of two 
or more things. The joints of the human body are 
called by anatomiſts articulatiors. See AxaTOMY, 
no 2. 6, c, d, e, .. 

The ſuppleneſs to which the joints may be anc) ot 
by long practice from the time of infancy, is very ſur · 
prifing. Every common poſture-maſter ſhews us a 
great deal of this; but one of the moſt wonderful in- 
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ſtances we ever had of it, was in a perſon of the name 


of Clark, and famous for it in London, where he was 
commonly known by the name of Clark the peſture- 
maſter. This man had found the way, by long prac- 


tice, to diſtort many of the bones, of which nobody 
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before had ever thought it poſſible to alter the poſi- 
tion. He had ſuch an abſolute command of his 
muſcles and joints, that he could almoſt disjoint his 
whole body ; ſo that he once impoſed on the famous 
Mullens by his diſtortions, in ſuch a manner, that he 
refuſed to undertake his cure: but, to the amaze- 
ment of the phyſician, no ſooner had he given over 
his patient, than he ſaw him reflore himſelf to the fi- 
gure and condition of a proper man, with no diſtor- 


tion about him. 


JOINTURE, in law, generally fignifies a ſettle- 
ment of lands and tenements, made on a woman in 
conſideration of marriage. 

JOINVILLE (John Sire de), an eminent French 
ſtateſman of the 14th century, who was ſeneſchel or 
bigh-ſteward of Champagne, and one of the principal 
lords in the court of Lewis IX. He attended that 
monarch in all his expeditions ; and had ſo much con- 
fidence placed in him, that all matters of juſtice in the 
palace were referred to his deciſion, and the king un- 
dertook nothing of conſequence without conſulting 
him. He wrote the hiſtory of St Lewis in French, 
which is a very curious and intereſting piece ; and 
died about the year 1318. The beſt edition of this 
work is that of Du Cange, in folio, with learned re- 
marks. 

JoinviLLE, an ancient and conſiderable town of 
France, in Champagne, with the title of a principali- 
ty, and a large magnificent caſtle, It is ſituated on 
the river Marne, in E. Long. 5. 10. N. Lat. 48. 20. 

JOISTS, or JorsTs, in architecture, thoſe pieces 
of timber framed into the girders and ſummers, on 
which the boards of the floor are laid. 

IOLAUS, in fabulous hiſtory, the ſon of Iphicles, 
aſſiſted Hercules in overcoming the hydra, by procu- 
ring and lighting firebrands, as faſt as Hercules cut 
off its heads. As a reward for this piece of ſervice, 
Hercules prevailed on Hebe to reſtore him to youth, 
when decrepid with age. 

JOLI, or JoLy, (Claudius), a worthy pariſh-prieſt, 
and an excellent ſcholar, deſcended from a family emi- 
nent for learning and piety ; was born at Paris in 
1607. He applied himſelf firſt to the law, and plead- 
ed for ſome time at the bar : but inclining afterwards 
to the church, he entered into orders, and in 1631 
obtained a canonry in the cathedral church of Notre 
Dame at Paris; the duties of which office he diſchar- 
ged with an exactneſs beyond all example as long as 
he lived. Diſcovering at the ſame time occaſionally a 
capacity for ſtate-affairs, the duke de Longueville, 
the French plenipotentiary for negociating a general 
peace, took Joly with him to Munſter, where he pro- 
ved a good aſſiſtant. On his return, he reſumed his 
former employ ments with his uſual zeal. In 1671 he 
was made precentor in his church ; and ſeveral times 
official of Paris, without his ſeeking ; always beha- 
ving, as an eccleſiaſtical magiſtrate, with perfect inte- 
grity, and teſtifying a ſincere love for juſtice. He 
died in 1700, and left many works; in which, as in 
as many mirrors, his true character fully appears. 

Jori (Guy), king's counſellor to the Chatelet, and 
ſyndic of the revenues of the Hotel de Ville at Paris, 
attached himſelf for a long time to cardinal de Retz 
in the capacity of ſecretary. Beſide other tracts, he 


wrote Memoirs from 1648 to 1665, including thoſe 
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of Cardinal de Retz; a tranſlation of which int T: 
liſh was publiſhed in 1755, "oy 
JONA, or Ioxa, the moſt celebrated of all the 
Hebrides, called alſo S? Columb-kill, from $t Colum. 
ba“, who came hither from Ireland, and here lies 
buried. The iſland ſtretehes two miles in length from 
ſouth to north in the neighbourhood of Mull, and is 
about a mile broad from eaſt to weſt. One end of it 
is rocky and barren; the other, plain, arable, and 
fruitful. Columba having converted the northern 
Pits by his preaching, their king is ſaid to have he. 
{towed upon him this iſland, where he erected two 
churches and two monaſteries, and inſtituted a ſem). 
nary that ſoon became famous for learning and ſancti- 
ty. Theſe foundations were richly 
kings of Scotland and lords of the iſles : Jona became 
the cathedral of the biſhop of the iſles; and, on ac- 
count of its ſuppoſed ſanity, was choſen as a burying- 
place for kings, heroes, and churchmen. St Mary's 
chu; ch in this iſland is built in form of a croſs, in the 
Gothic manner ; on each fide of the choir are two 
chapels, having, at the entrance, large pillars carved 
in baſſo-relievo : the ſteeple, doors, and windows, are 
adorned with curious fret - work; the altar is large, 
magnificent, and compoſed of fine poliſhed marble, 
Within the church ſeveral abbots are interred, and 
among theſe M<Ilikenich, whoſe ſtatue of black marble 
appears as big as the life, in an epiſcopal habit, with 
the mitre and crofier ; the reſt are repreſented in the 
ſame manner, and ſome diſtinguiſhed by Latin in- 
ſcriptions. Behind the church are the ruins of a cloi- 
ſter, library, and hall ; in which laſt there uſed to be 
ublic diſputations. At the weſt end of the church, 
in alittle cell, we find the tomb of Columba, but un- 
diſtinguiſhed by any inſcription. Hard by ſtands the 
croſs of St Martin, an entire porphyry ſtone, eight 
feet high above the ground, ſtanding on a pedeſtal, 
and exhibiting on the eaſt fide the figure of a tree, 
and on the weſt a large crucifix At a little diſtance 
from hence we ſee the ruins of Dun-ni Manich, or 
Monks Fort, built of ſtone and lime; which ſeems 
to have been a kind of raiſed baſtion, on which the 
monks enjoyed the cool air, and a proſpect of the 
whole country. A little farther weſtward lie the 
black ſtones, ſo called, not for their colour, which is 
grey, but on account of the dreadful vengeance which 
was ſaid to overtake all thoſe who ſwore an oath on 
theſe tones and were afterwards guilty of perjury. 
Kneeling on theſe ſtones with uplifted hands, Mac- 
donald, . fav of the iſles, confirmed the grants of 
lands to his adherents and vaſſals, ſolemnly ſwearing 
before witneſſes, that he would never revoke the rights 
and privileges he then beſtowed. 
The other church in Jona is called St Ourar's, from 
the patron to which it is dedicated. The ſtatelicit 
tomb in this church belongs to the laird of M- Kinnon. 
On the wall above appears a cructhx, engraved with 
the family-arms underneath. On the tomb-ſtone = 
a ſtatue as big as the life in armour, a ſhip under {all 
a lion at the head and another gw" => e om 
inſcription, Hic eft abbas Lachlan Much fingous, 
filius, Abbates 2. I. Etatis in Dno. Mo. CCC“. * 5 
But the moſt remarkable ſpot is the cemetery Fi * 
ſouth fide, in which the king and chieftains he * 
under ſhrines. Each particular vault was diſtingu 4 
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ed by an inſcription 3 but theſe are now not legible. 
In that on the right hand, four kings of Ireland were 
interred; on the left, eight kings of Norway lie bu- 
ried; and in the middlemoſt, eight and forty kings 
of Scotland, Here are likewiſe the tombs of Mac- 
donald of Ila, Gilbred, and Paul Sporran, ancient 
tribes of the ſame name; the Macleans of Duart, 


Lochbuy, and Coll, Macaliſter, likewiſe a branch of 


the Macdonalds, Mac-ouvrey of Ulvay, and ſeveral 
diguihed clergymen ; one of which exhibits this in. 
ſcription, Hic. jacet Johanne, Turnbull, quondam epiſ- 
cus Canterburienſis. All theſe monuments are of 
laymen, adorned with ſtatues in armour, and ar- 
morial enſigus engraven in ſtone. 8 | 

About a quarter of a mile farther ſonth, is the 
church of Ronad, the burying-place of ſeveral] abbeſ- 
ſecs ; one of whom is thus inſcribed : Hic facet Dna. 
Anna Terleti, filia quondam prioreſſa de Jona, que 
ebijt anno Mo. Chriſti, animam Abrahamo commenda- 
mas. If this inſcription be true, the prioreſſes in thoſe 
days did not live a life of celibacy ; though indeed a 
little alteration in the punctuation and orthography 
will deſtroy this ſuppoſition ; for example, Hic jacet 
Dna. Anna, Tarleti filia, quondam prioreſſe de Jona, 
Gr. In the middle of a long pavement belonging to 
the adjoining nunnery, ſtands another-ſtone eroſs, called 
Maclean's creſt, like that which we have already de- 
ſeribed. On the ſhore is a ſmall dock dug to preſerve 
the curich or boat, made of timber covered with hides, 
in which Columba is ſaid to have tranſported himſelf 
and eighteen eccleſiaſtics from Ireland. One copy of 
this apoſtle's life, written in the Iriſh character, which 
by the by is no other than the old Saxon, was 1n the 
poſſeſſion of John Macneil in the iſle of Barray; and 
another in the hands of Macdonald of Benbecula. 
The monaſtery of Jona furniſhed divers biſhops to the 
dioceſes of Scotland and England; among others, the 
_ Aidanus, biſhop of Lindisfairn, now Holy 

and, 

JONAH, or Prophecy of Jox an, a canonical book 
of the Old Teſtament; in which it is related, that Jo- 
nah (about 771 B. C.) was ordered to go and pro- 
phecy the deſtruction of the Ninevites, on account of 
their wickedneſs. But the prophet, inſtead of obey- 
ing the divine command, embarked for Tarſhiſh; when, 
a tempeſt ariſing, the mariners threw him into the ſea: 
he was ſwallowed by a great fiſh; and after being three 
days and nights in its belly, was caſt upon the land. 
Hereupon being ſenfible of his paſt danger and ſurpri- 
ling deliverance, he betook himſelf to the journey and 
embaſſy to which he was appointed; and arriving at 
Nineveh the metropolis of Aff yria, he, according to his 
commiſſion, boldly laid open their fins and miſcar- 
mages, and proclaimed their ſudden overthrow: upon 
which the whole city, by prayer and faſting, and a 
ſpeedy repentance, happily averted the divine ven- 
geance, and eſcaped the threatened ruin. Jonah upon 
* fearing to paſs for a falſe prophet, retired to a hill 
at 2 diſtance from the city; where God, by a mi- 
ele, condeſcended to ſhe him the unreaſonableneſs of 
is diſcontent, 

] ONAS (Juſtus), a Proteſtant divine, born at North 
Cauley, in Thuringia, in 1493. He was one of Lu- 

eres moſt zealous diſciples. He contracted a ſtrict 


iriendſhip with Melancthon ; became principal of the 
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college of Wittemburg, and afterwards dean of the ** 


univerſity of that city. He wrote a treatiſe in favour 
of the marriage of prieſts, and other works; and died 
in 1555. | 

Joxas (Arnagrimus), a learned Icelander, acquired 
great reputation by his ſkill in the ſciences, and par- 
ticularly in aſtronomy. He was coadjutor to Gunde- 
bran de Thorlac, biſhop of Hola, in Iceland. He re- 
fufed that biſhopric, after the death of Gundebran ; 
and died in 1649. He wrote ſeveral works; the prin- 
cipal of which are, Idea vere Magiſiratis, and his hi- 
ſtory and deſcription of Iceland. 

JONATHAN, the ſon of Saul, celebrated in Sa- 
cred hiſtory for his valour, and his friendſhip for Da- 
vid againſt the intereſt of his own houſe. Slain in 
battle, 1055 B. C. 

Jonathan Maccabeus, brother of Judas, a renown- 
ed general of the Jews. He forced Bacchides the Sy- 
rian general, who made war with the Jews, to accept a 
peace; conquered Demetrius Soter, and afterwards 
Apollonius, that prince's general; but, being enſnared 
by Tryphon, was put to death, 144 B. C. 

JONES (Inigo), a celebrated Engliſh architect, 
was the ſon of a cloth-worker of London, and was 
born in 1572. He was at firſt put apprentice to a 
joiner ; but early Wag. IE bimſelf by his inclina- 
tion to drawing or deſigning, and was particularly 
taken notice of for his ſkill in Jandſcape-painting. 
This afterwards recommended him to the favour of 
William earl of Pembroke, who ſent him abroad with 
a handſome allowance in order to perfect himſelf in 
that branch. He was no ſooner at Rome, than he 
found himſelf in his proper ſphere : he felt that nature 
had not formed him to decorate cabinets, but to deſign 
palaces. He dropt the pencil, and conceived White- 
ball. In the ſtate of Venice he ſaw the works of Pal- 
ladio, and learned how beautiful taſte may be exerted 
on a leſs theatre than the capital of an empire. How 
his abilities diſtinguiſhed themſelves in a ſpot where 
they certainly had no opportunity to act, we are not 
told, though it would not be the leaſt curious part of 
his hiſtory ; certain it is, that, on the ſtrength of his 
reputation at Venice, Chriſtian IV. invited him to 
Denmark, and appointed him his architect; but on 
what buildings he was employed in that country, we 
are yet to learn. James I. found him at Copenhagen, 
and queen Anne took him in the quality of her archi- 
He ſerved prince Henry in the 
ſame capacity, and the place of ſurveyor- general of 
the works was granted to him in reverſion. On the 
death of that prince, with whom at leaft all his la- 
mented qualities did not die, Jones travelled once 
more into Italy, and, aſſiſted by ripeneſs of judgment, 
perfected his taſte. To the interval between theſe 
voyages Mr Walpole is inclined to aſſign thoſe build- 
ings of Inigo, which are leſs pure, and border too 
much upon the baſtard ſtyle, which one may call King 
Jamess gothic. Inigo's * of that period are 
not gothic ; but have a littleneſs of parts, and a weight 
of ornaments, with which the revival of the Grecian 
taſte was encumbered, and which he ſhook off in his 
grander deſigns. The ſurveyor's place fell, and he 
returned to England; and, as if architecture was not 
all he had learned at Rome, with an air of Roman 
diſintereſtedneſs he gave up the profits of his office, 
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which he found extremely in debt ; and prevailed upon 
the comptroller and paymaſter to imitate his example, 
till the whole arrears were cleared. 

In 1620, he was employed in a manner very un- 
worthy of his genius: king James ſet him upon dif- 
covering, that is, gueſſing, who were the founders 
of Stonchenge. His ideas were all Romanized ; con- 
ſequently, his partiality to his favourite people, which 
ovght rather to have prevented him from charging them 
with that mais of barbarous clumſineſs, made him 
conclude it a Roman temple. 

In the ſame year Jones was appointed one of the 
commiſſioners for the repair of St Paul's; but which 
was not commenced till the year 1633, when Laud, 
then biſhop of London, laid the firſt tone, and Inigo 
the fourth. In the reſtoration of that cathedral, he 
made two capita] faults. He firſt renewed the fides 
with very bad Gothic; and then added a Roman por- 
tico, magnificent and beautiful indeed, but which had 
no affinity with the ancient parts that remained, and 
made his own Gothic appear ten times heavier. He 
committed the ſame error at Wincheſter, thruſting a 
ſcreen in the Roman or Grecian taſte into the middle 
of that cathedral. Jones indeed was by no means 
fucceſsful when he attempted Gothic. The chapel of 
Lincoln's-Inn has none of the characteriſtics of that 
architecture. The cloyſter beneath ſeems oppreſſed 
by the weight of the building above. 

The authors of the life of Jones place the erecting 
of the Banqueting-houſe in the reign of king Charles; 
but it appears, from the accounts of Nicholas Stone, 
that it was begun in 1619, and finiſhed in two years— 
a ſmall part of the pile defigned for the place of our 
kings; but ſo complete in itſelf, that it ſtands a mo- 
del of the moſt pure and beautiful taſte. Several 
plates of the intended palace at Whitehall have been 
given; but Mr Walpole thinks, from no finiſhed de- 
ſign. The four great ſheets are evidently made up 
from general hints; nor could ſuch a ſource of inven- 
tion and taſte as the mind of Inigo, ever produce ſo 
much ſameneſs. The whole fabric, however, was ſo 
glorious an idea, that one forgets for a moment (ſays 
Mr Walpole), in the regret for its not being executed, 
the confirmation of our liberties, obtained by a me- 
lancholy ſcene that paſſed before the windows of that 
very Banqueting-houſe. | 

In 1623 he was employed at Somerſet-houſe, where 
a chapel was to be fitted up for the Infanta, the in- 
tended bride of the prince. The chapel is ſtill in be- 
ing. The front to the river, part only of what was 
deſigned, and the water-gate, were erected afterwards 
2 deſigns of Inigo, as was the gate at York- 

alrs. q 

On the acceſſion of Charles, Jones was continued 
in his poſts under both king and queen. His fee as 
furveyor, was eight ſhillings and four-pence a-day, 
with an allowance of 461. a-year for houſe-rent, be- 
fides a clerk, and incidental expences. What greater 
rewards he had, are not upon record. | 

During the proſperous ſtate of the king's affairs, 
the pleaſures of the court were carried on with much 
taſte and magnificence, Poetry, painting, mulic, 
and architecture, were all called in to make them ra- 
tional amuſements. Mr Walpole is of opinion, that 


the celebrated feſtivals of Louis XIV. were copied 
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from the ſhews exhibited at Whitehall, in his 

the molt polite court in Europe. Ben Johnſon 
the laureat; Inigo Jones the inventor of the decora. 
tions; Laniere and Feraboſco compoſed the ſympho- 
nies; the king, the queen, and the young nobility 
danced in the interludes. We have accounts of many 
of thoſe entertainments, called maſgues; they had 
been introduced by Anne of Denmark. 

Lord Burlington had a folio of the deſigns for theſe 
ſolemnities, by Inigo's own hand, conſiſting of habits, 
maſks, ſcenes, &c. The harmony of theſe maſks was 
a little interrupted by a war that broke out between 
the compoſers, Inigo and Ben; in which, whoever 
was the aggreſſor, the turbulent temper of Johnſon 
took care to be moſt in the wrong. Nothing exceeds 
the groſſneſs of the language that he poured out, ex- 
cept the badneſs of the verſes that were the vehicle, 
There he fully exerted all the brutal abuſe which his 
contemporaries were willing to think wit, becauſe 
they were afraid of it ; and which only ſeems to ſhew 
the arrogance of the man, who preſumed to ſatirize 
Jones and rival Shakeſpear. 

The works of Inigo Jones are not ſcarce ; Surgeon's. 
hall is one of his belt works. One of the moſt ad- 
mired is the Arcade of Covent-garden, and the Church: 
« 'Two ſtructures, (ſays Mr Walpole), of which [ 
want taſte to ſee the beauties. In the arcade there is 
nothing remarkable ; the pilaſters are as arrant and 
homely ſtripes as any plaſterer would make. Tie 
barn-roof over the portico of the church ſtrikes my 
eyes with as little idea of dignity or beauty, as it could 
do if it covered nothing but a barn. It muſt be owned, 
that the defect is not in the architect, but in the order. 
Who ever ſaw a beautiful Tuſcan building? Would 
the Romans have choſen that order for a temple?” 
The expence of building that church was 45001. 

Ambreſbury in Wiltſhire was deſigned by Jones, 
but executed by his ſcholar Webb. Jones was one of 
the firſt that obſerved the ſame diminution of pilalters as 
in pillars. Lindſay-houſe in Lincoln's- Inn Fields, 
which he built, owes its chief grace to this ſingularity. 
In 1618 a ſpecial commiſſion was iſſued to the lord 
chancellor, the earls of Worceſter, Pembroke, Arua- 
del, and others, to plant, and reduce to uniformity, 
Lincolns-Inn Fields, as it ſhall be drawn by way of 
map, or ground-plot, by Inigo Jones, ſurveyor-ge- 
neral of the works. That ſquare is laid out with 2 
regard to ſo trifling a ſingularity, as to be of the exact 
dimenſions of one of the pyramids : this would have 
been admired in thoſe ages when the Keep at Keo- 
nelworth Caſtle was creed in the form of an horic- 
fetter, and the Eſcurial in the ſhape of St Laurence 
gridiron. 6 6 

Coleſhill in Berkſhire, the ſcat of Sir Matt ew 
Pleydell, built in 1650, and Cubbam-hall in er, 
were Jones's. He was employed to rebuild Cale 
Aſhby, and Gniſhed one front: but the civil N 
terrupted his progreſs there and at Renee 
Northamptonſhire. Shaftſbury-houſe, now _— ca 
don Lying-in hoſpital, on the eaſt fide of — 50 : 
ſtreet, is a beautiful front. The Grange, the by p 
the lord chancellor Henley in Hampſhire, 8 = 4 
of this maſter. It is not a large bouſe, = ich 
one of the beſt proofs of his taſte. The ba be fair- 
opens to a ſmall veſtibule with a cupola, and t caſe 


tine Jones, 
w as — . 


| 

' 

Tuuk. 
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re beautiful models of Hawe = 
claflic antiquity. The gate of Beaufort-garden 

2 deligned by Jones, was purchaſed by Jord 
Burlington, and tranſported to Chiſwick. He drew 
a plan for a palace at Newmarket ; but not that 
wretched hovel that ſtands there at preſent, One of 
the moſt beautiful of his works is the Queen's houſe 
at Greenwich. The firſt idea of the hojpital is ſaid 
to have been taken by his ſcholar Webb, from his 
gy 7 taſted early the misfortunes of his maſter, 
He was not only a favourite, but a Roman catholic : 
in 1646, he paid 545 J. for his delinquency and ſequcſ- 
tration. Whether it was before or after this fine, it 
is uncertain, that he and Stone the maſon buried 
their joint ſtock in Scotland-yard ; but an order being 
publiſhed to encourage the informers of ſuch conceal- 
ments, and four pe-ſons being privy to the ſpot where 
the money was hid, it was taken up, and reburied in 
Lambeth-marſh. 5 

Grief, misfortunes, and age, put an end to his life 
at Somerſet-houſe, July 21. 1651. 8 

Several of his deſigns have been publiſhed by Mr 
Kent, Mr Colin Campbell, and Mr Iſaac Ware. He 
left in MS. ſome curious notes on Palladio's archi- 
tecture, which are inſerted in an edition of Palladio 
publiſhed in 1714- . : 

IONIA (anc. geog.), a diſtrict of the Hither Aſia, 
2 great colony of Greeks, led thither after that of 
Tolia. It conſiſted of twelve cities, ten of which were 
on the continent, and two on the iſlands of Samos 
and Chios; extending from Phocœa to Miletus, in- 
cluſive from north to ſouth, according to Herodotus, 
Strabo, and Mela: Though Ptolemy confines it be- 
tween the Hermus to the north, and the Meander to 
the ſouth. Janet or Faones the people, (Homer) 


taking name from Favan their progenitor: A ſoft 


and luxurious nation. Plato baniſhes frum his repub- 
lic the Ionian muſic, as too effeminate. The Attagen 
I:nicus, (Horace, Martial), was a bird in eſteem for 
its flavour with perſous who loved good eating. — The 
[:nian fea was that part of the Mediterranean extend- 
ig between Epirus and Peloponneſus to the eaſt, and 
Magna Gracia and part of Sicily to the weſt. 

IONIC oxDtrR., Sce ARCHITECTURE, p. 352. 

loxic Dialect, in grammar, a manner of ſpcaking 
peculiar to the people of Ionia. 

Josie Sect was the firſt of the ancient ſects of phi- 
loſophers; the others were the Italic and Elcatic. 
The founder of this ſect was Thales, who, being a 
native of Miletus in Ionia, occaſioned his followers to 
aſſume the appellation of Ionic: Thales was ſucceeded 
by Anaximander, and he by Anaximenes, both of 
Miletus; Anaxagoras Clazomenius ſucceeded them, 
and removed his ſchool from Afia to Athens, where 
Socrates was his ſcholar. It was the diſtinguiſhin 
tenet of this ſect, that water was the Kana of af 
natural things. 

JONK, or Jonqus, in naval affairs, is a kind of 
ſmall ſhip, very common in the Eaſt Indies. "Theſe 
veſſels are about the bigneſs of our fly- boats; and 
differ in the form of their building, according to the 
different methods of naval architeQure uſed by the 
nations to which they belong. Their ſails are frequently 
made of mats, and their anchors. are made of wocd. - 
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JONSTON (John), a learned Poliſli naturaliſt aud 


phyſician, born in 1603. He travelled all over Eu- 
rope, and procurcd eltcem every-where by his know- 
ledge; afterward he bought the eſtate of Zicbendorf 
in the duchy of Lignitz in Sileſia, where he ſpent the 
remainder of his days. He wrote a natural hiſtory of 
birds, fiſh, quadrupeds, inſets, ſerpents, and dragons, 
in folioz a piece upon the Hebrew and Greek feſti- 
vals, a thaumatography, and ſome poems. He died 
in 1675. 

JOPPE (anc. geogr.), a town of Samaria, on the 
Mediterraneanz ſituate in a plain (1 Macc. x.), in the 
tribe of Ephraim (Joſh. xvi. ). ere Andromeda is 
fabled to have been bound and expoſed to the ſea- 
monſter, and delivered by Perſcus. Now Jaffa, a 
port-town of Paleſtine, E. Long. 36. o. N. Lat. 
32. 20. 

JORDANO (Luca), an eminent Italian painter, 
was born at Naples in 1632. He became very early 
a diſciple of Joſeph Ribera; but going afterwards to 
Rome, he attached himſelf to the manner of Pietro da 
Cortona, whom he aſſiſted in his great works. Some 
of his pictures being ſeen by Charles II. king of 
Spain, he engaged him in painting the Eſcurial; in 
which taſk he acquitted himſelf as a great painter. 
The king ſhewed him a picture of Baſſani, expreſſing 
his concern that he had not a companion: Luca 
painted one ſo exactly in Baſſani's manner, that it was 
taken for a performance of that maſter; and for this 
ſervice he was knighted, and gratified with ſeveral ho- 
nourable and valuable employments. The great works 
he executed in Spain, gave him {till greater reputa- 
tion when he returned to Naples; ſo that though he 
was a very quick workman, he could not ſupply the 
eager demands of the citizens. No one, not even 
'Tintoret, ever painted ſo much as Jordano; and his 
generolity carried him ſo far as to preſent altar- pieces 
to churches that were not able to purchaſe them. His 
labours were rewarded with great riches; which he 
left to his family, when he died, in 1705. 

JORDANS (James), one of the moſt eminent 
painters of the Flemiſh ſchool, was born at Antwerp 
in 1593. He learned the principles of bis art from 
Adam Van Ort, whoſe daugliter he married; which 
connexion hiadcred him from gratifying bis inclination 
of viſiting Italy. He improved molt under Rubens ; 
for whom he worked, and from whom he drew his beſt 
principles: lis taſte directed him to large pieces; and 
his manner was ftrong, true, and ſweet. A great 
number of altar-pieces painted by him are preſerved. 
in the churches in the Netherlends, which maintain 
the reputation of this artiſt. He died in 1678. 

JORTIN (John), a very learned and ingenious 
Engliſh clergyman, was born in Huntingdonſhire, 
about the year 1701. Having ſome private fortune 
of his own, and being of a peculiar diſpoſition that 
could not ſolicit promotion, he remained long without 
preferment. Ia 1738, lord Wincheſter gave him the 
living of Eaſtwell in Kent; but the place not agree- 
ing with his health, he ſoon reſigned it. Archbiſhop 
Herring, who had a great value for him, about the 
year 1751 preſented him to the living of St Dunſtan's 
in the Eaft; and biſhop Oſbaldiſton in 1762 gave him 
that of Kenfington, with a prebend in St Paul's ca- 
theJral, and made him archdeacon of London. His 

temper, 


Johnſton 


7 
Jorcin. 
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ſaturnine; but in company that he liked, he was at all 
times facetious, yet fill with a mixture of / cenſura 
ſuperiorum. His ſermons were ſenſible and argumen- 
tative; and would have made more impreſſion on his 
hearers, had he heen more attentive to the advantages 
flowing from a good delivery: but he appeared to 
greater advantage as a writer, His remarks on ecle- 
fiaſtical hiſtory, his ſix diſſertations, his life of Eraſ- 
mus, and his ſermons, were extremely well received 
by the public. He died in the year 1770. 

JOSEPH, the ſon of Jacob; memorable for his 
chaſtity, and the honours conferred on him at the 
court of Egypt, &. He died in 1635 B. C. 
aged 110. 

JOSEPHUS, the celebrated hiſtorian of the Jews, 
was of noble birth, by his father Mattathias deſcended 
from the high-prieſts, and by his mother of the blood- 
royal of the Maccabees ; he was born A. D. 37, under 
Caligula, and lived under Domitian, At 16 years of 
age he betook himſelf to the ſeQ of the Eſſenes, and 
then to the Phariſees; and having been ſucceſsful in a 
journey to Rome, upon his return to Judza he was 
made captain-general of the Galilæans. Being taken 
priſoner by Veſpaſian, he foretold his coming to the 
empire, and his own deliverance by his means. He 
accompanied Titus at the ſiege of Jeruſalem, and writ 
his“ Wars of the Jews,” which Titus ordered to be put 
in the public library, He afterwards lived at Rome, 
where he enjoyed the privileges of a Roman citizen, 
and where the emperors loaded him with favours, and 
granted him large penſions. Befides the above work, 
he wrote, 1. Twenty books of Jewiſh antiquities, 
which he finiſhed under Domitian. 2. Two books 
agaialt Appian. 3. An elegant diſcourſe on the mar- 
tyrdom of the Maccabees. 4. His own life. 'Theſe 
works are excellently written in Greek. 

JOSHUA, the renowned general of the Jews, who 
conducted them through the wilderneſs, &c. died in 
1424 B. C. aged 110, 

Jos nua, a canonical book of the Old Teſtament, 
containing a hiſtory of the wars and tranſactions of 
the perſon whoſe name it bears. This book may be 
divided into three parts: the firſt of which is a hiſtory 
of the conqueſt of the land of Canaan; the ſecond, 
which begins at the 12th chapter, is a deſcription of 
that country, and the diviſion of it among the tribes; 


and the third, compriſed in the two laſt chapters, con- 


tains the renewal of the covenant he cauſed the Iſrae- 
lites to make, and the death of their victorious leader 
and governor. The whole comprehends a term of 17, 
or, according to others, of 27 years. 

JOSIAH: king of Judah; the deſtroyer of idola- 
try, and the reſtorer of the true worſhip, an excellent 
magiſtrate, and a valiant general, was ſlain in battle, 
609 B. C. | 

JOTAPATA (anc. geogr.), a town of the Lower 
Galilee, diſtant 40 ftadia from Gabara: a very ſtrong 
place, fituate on a rock, walled round, and encom- 
paſſed on all hands with mountains, ſo as not to be 
ſeen but by thoſe who came very near. It was with 
great difficulty taken by Veſpaſian, being defended 
by Joſephus, who commanded in it ; when taken, it 
was ordered to be razed. | 


JOUBERT (Lawrence), counſellor and phyſiciag 
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Joſeph temper, as well as his aſpect, was rather moroſe and 
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to the king of France, chancellor and judge of the 
univerſity of Montpelier, was born at Valence in 
Dauphiny in 1530. He became the diſciple of Ron. 
delet at Montpelier; and at his death ſucceeded to the 
regius profeſſorſhip of that univerſity, where he had 
* abundant proofs of his merit, and ſtrengthened 

is reputation by the lectures he read in that capacity, 
as well as by the works he publiſhed. Henry III. 
who paſſionately wiſhed to have children, ſent for him 
to Paris, in hopes by his aſſiſtance to render his mar- 
riage fruitful; but he was diſappointed, without any 
loſs of repute to Joubert. Much offence was indeed 
taken at a piece he publiſhed under the title of Vulgar 
errors, in which he treated of virginity and generation 
more plainly than had ever before been done in the 
French language. But, though he had promiſed 
ſomething more on the ſame ſubject, he was £ piqued 
at the clamour raiſed againſt it, that the public ſaw no 
more, of fix parts promiſed, than the firſt, and part of 
the ſecond, though they were greatly called for. He 
died in 1582; and his fon Iſaac tranſlated ſome of his 
Latin paradoxes into French. 

JOVIAN, the Roman emperor, elected by the 
army, after the death of Julian the apoftate, in 363. 
He at firſt refuſed, ſaying he would not command 
idolatrous ſoldiers ; but, upon an aſſurance that they 
would embrace Chriſtianity, he accepted the throne, 
and immediately ſhut all the Pagan temples, and for- 
bid their ſacrifices, But he aid not long enjoy the 
dignity to which his merit had raiſed him; being ſuf- 
focated in his bed by the fumes of a fire that had 
been made to dry the chamber, in 364, the 33d of 
his age, and the eighth month of his reign. See Cox- 
STANTINOPLE, n 71-73. 

JOVIUS (Paul), in Italian Giovio, a celebrated 
hiſtorian, was born at Como in Italy, in the year 1483. 
As his father died in his infancy, he was educated by 
his eldeſt brother Benedict Jovius, under whom he be- 
came well ſkilled in claſſical learning; and then went 
to Rome, for the ſake of enjoying the benefit of the 
Vatican library. He there wrote his firſt piece, De 
piſcibus Romanis, which he dedicated to cardinal Lewis 
of Bourbon. He received a penſion of 500 crowns 
for many years from Francis I. king of France, whoſe 
favour he ſecured by his flatteries. But, in the fol- 
lowing reign, having diſguſted the conſtable Montmo- 
rency, his name was ftruck out of the liſt of penſioners. 
Jovius did not ſuffer his ſpirits to ſink under this miſ- 
fortune: he had obtained a high reputation in the 
learned world by his writings; and having always 
ſhewed ou reſpe& to the houſe of Medicis, on whole 
praiſes he had expatiated in his works, he applied to 
Clement VII. and obtained the biſhoprick of Nocera. 
His principal piece is his hiſtory, which is that of bis 
own time throughout the world, beginning with 1494, 
and extending to the year 1544. This was the chief 
buſineſs of his life. For he formed the plan of it in the 
year 1515; and continued upon it till his death, which 
happened at Florence in 1552. It is printed in r 
volumes folio. He is allowed to have been a man © 
wit as well as learning ; he was maſter of a bright and 
3 ſtyle, and has many curious oben 

ut being a venal writer, his hiſtories are not muc 
credited. 


JOURNAL, or Day-B00x. See Boox-KEE7ING: 


Jous- 
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Joux Ax, in navigation, a ſort of diary, or 
daily regiſter of the ſhip's courſe, winds, and wea- 
ther ; together with a general account of whatever is 
material to be remarked in the period of a ſea- voy- 
"wi all ſea-journals, the day, or what is called the 
24 hours, terminates at noon, becauſe the errors of 
the dead-reckoning are at that period 3 cor- 
reed by a ſolar obſervation. The daily compact 
uſually contains the ſtate of the weather ; the varia- 
tion, increaſe, or diminution of the wind; and the 
{uitable ſhifting, reducing, or enlarging the quantity 
of ſail extended; as alſo the moſt material incidents of 
the yoyage, and the condition of the ſhip and her crew; 
together with the diſcovery of other ſhips or fleets, 
land, ſhoals, breakers, ſoundings, & “. 

JouRNAL, is alſo a name common for weekly eſſays, 
news-papers, &c. as the Grays-Inn journal, the Weit- 
minſter journal, &c. 

JouRNAL, is alſo uſed for the titles of ſeveral books 
which come out at ſtated times, and pive abſtracts, 
accounts, &c. of the new books that are publiſhed, 
and the new improvements daily made in arts and 
ſciences z as the Journal de Sgavant, &c. ; 

JOURNEY, a tract of ground paſſed over in tra- 
velling by land; properly as much as may be paſſed 
over in one day. 

Management of a Horſe on a JoukNEY. See HoksE. 

JOURNEY MAN, properly one who works by the 
day only; but the word is now uſed for any one who 
works under a maſter, either by the day, the year, or 
the piece, i 

JOUVENET (John), a celebrated French paint- 
er, was born at Rouen in 1644; where his father, 
who was a painter, bred him up to the ſame profeſſion: 
but his greateſt improvement was confeſſedly derived 
from the inſtructions of Nicholas Pouſſin, and ſtudy- 
ing the works of that maſter. He 2 ſees ſo good a 
knowledge of deſign, as qualified him for employment 
in ſeveral grand works in the palaces at Paris and Tria- 
non; in many of the churches and convents; and in 


the hoſpital of invalids, where he painted the twelve 


apoſtles, each figure being 14 feet high. He was e- 
ſteemed to have a ready invention, to be correct in his 
deſigns, and to have a taſte for grandeur in his com- 
politions : it is obſerved of this artiſt, that being de- 
prived of the uſe of his right hand by a paralytic diſ- 
order, he nevertheleſs continued to paint with his left, 
He died in the year 1717. 

JOY, that affection of the mind conſequent on be- 
ing put in poſſeſſion of what we have deſired. For the 
clects of joy in the animal œconomy, ſee (the Index 
ſubjoined to) Mepicixe. 

IPECACUANHA, in the materia medica, a Weſt- 
Indian root, of which there are two kinds, diſtinguiſh- 
ed by their colour, and brought from different ——— 3 
but both poſſeſſing the ſame virtues, tho? in a different 
degree, The one is grey, and brought from Peru; the 
other is brown, and is brought from the Braſils: and 
theſe are indifferently ſent into Europe under the general 
name of jþecacuanha. 

Theſe two ſorts have been by ſome ſuppoſed to be 
the roots of two different plants: but this is a miſtake ; 
the only difference is, that one grows in a different 
place, and in a richer aud moiſter ſoil, and is better 


=. 
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ſupplied with juices than the other. 

Ipecacuanha is an excellent, mild, and ſafe emetic; 
it is alſo a noble reſtringent; and, given in doſes too 
{mall to vomit, is the greateſt of all remedies for a dy- 
ſentery. Small doſes are alſo an excellent remedy in 
diarrbœas of a more ſimple kind; and in the fluor albus 
we hardly know a better medicine. 

IPICRATES, general of the Athenians, had 
that command conferred upon him at 20 years of age, 
and became famous for the exactneſs of his military 
diſcipline. He made war on the Thracians ; reſto- 
red Seuthes, who was an ally of the Athenians; at- 
tacked the Lacedzmonians; and, on many other occa- 
ſions, gave ſignal proofs of his conduct and courage. 
Many ingenious repartees have been mentioned of this 
general; a man of good family with no other merit 
than his nobility, reproaching him one day for the 
meanneſs of his birth, he replied, “ I ſhall be the 
firſt of my race, and thou the laſt of thine,” He died 
380 B. C. 

IPOMEA, qQuvamoitirt, or Scarlet Convelvulus; a 
genus of the monogynia order, belonging to the pen- 
tandria claſs of plants. There are ſeveral ſpecies; but 
not more than one, (the coccinea), cultivated in our 
gardens, This hath long, ſlender, twining ſtalks, ri- 
ſing upon ſupport fix or ſeven feet high. The leaves 
are heart-ſhaped, pointed, and angulated at the baſe, 
and from the ſides of the ſtalks and branches ariſe 
many ſlender footſtalks; each ſupporting ſeveral large 
and beautiful funnel-ſhaped and ſcarlet flowers. There 
is a variety with orange-coloured flowers. Both of 
them are annual, riſing from ſeed in ſpring, flowering 
in July and Auguſt, ripening their ſeeds in September 
and October, and totally periſhing in a ſhort time af- 
ter. They are tender, and muſt be brought up in a 


bot-bed till the latter end of May or beginning of 


June, when they may be planted out to adorn the 
borders, or ſome may be planted in pots to move occa- 
ſionally to adorn any particular place; but in either 
caſe, there muſt be ticks for them to twine upon. 
IPSWICH, the capital of the county of Suffolk in 
England, ſeated in E. Long. 1. 6. N. Lat. 52. 12. 
The name comes from the Saxon Gypeſwick, that is, 
a town ſituated upon the Gyppen, now called Cravell. 
It had once 21 churches, but now has only 12. It was 
plundered by the Danes in 991, and afterwards be- 
fieged by king Stephen. It had charters and a mint 
in the reign of king John, but its laſt charter was from 
Charles II. The remains of a wall and fix or ſeven re- 
ligious houſes are ſtil] to be ſeen. Though it is not 
in ſo flouriſhing a ſtate as formerly when the harbour 
was more commodious, yet it is (till a large well-built 
town. Belides the churches already mentioned, it has 
ſeveral meeting-houſes, two chapels, a town-hall, 
council-chamber, a large market - place with a croſs in 
the middle of it, a ſhire-hall for the county- ſeſſions, 
a library, ſeveral hoſpitals, a free-ſchool, a handſome 
ſtone bridge over the river, ſtately ſhambles in the 
market - place built by cardinal Wolſey, who was a na- 
tive of tne town and a butcher's ſon, and who alſo 
began to build a college here on the ruins of a ſmall 
college of black canons, which till bears his name, 
though it was never finiſhed. Here are alſo ſeveral 
alms-houſes, three charity-ſchools, and a convenient 
key and cuſtom-houſe. By virtue of Charles II. “s 
charter, 
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Ipſwich, charter, the town is governed by two bailifls, a recorder, 
Ireland. 12 portmen, of whom the bailiffs are two, a town- 


clerk, two coroners, and 24 common- council. The 
bailiffs and 24 of the portmen are juſtices of the peace, 
The town enjoys a great many privileges, as paſſing 
fines and recoveries, trying criminal, and even crown 
and capital cauſes among themſelves, ſettling the aſ- 
ſize of bread, wine, and beer. No freeman is obliged 
to ſerve on juries out of the town, or bear any office 
for the king, except that of the ſheriff, or to pay tolls 
or duties in any other part of the kingdom. They 
bave an admiralty juriſdiction beyond Harwich on the 
Eſſex coaſt, and on both fides the Suffolk coaſt, by 
which they are intitled to all goods caſt on ſhore. 
The bailiffs even hold an admijralty-court beyond 
Landguard fort. By a trial in king Edward III.”s 
time, is appears that the town had a right to the eu- 
fiom-duties for all goods coming into Harwich-haven. 
"They claim a right alfo to all waifes and ftrays, &c. 
The manufaQures of the town are chiefly woollen and 
linea cloth. It bas ſtill a conſiderable foreign trade. 
The tide riſes pretty high, and brings great ſhips 
within a ſmall diſtance of the town. They export a 
-reat deal of corn to London, and ſometimes to Hol- 
7 Formerly, they had a great trade in ſhip- 
building ; but that having declined, they now ſend 
great quantities of timber to the king's yard at Cha- 
tham. It has ſeveral great fairs for cattle, cheeſe, and 
butter; and is admirably ſituated for the trade to 
Greenland, becauſe the ſame wind that carries them 
out of the river will carry them to Greenland. It is 
worth remarking, that it is one of the beſt places in 
England for perſons in narrow circumſtances, houſe- 
rent being eaſy, proviſions cheap and plentiful, the 
paſſage by land or water to London, &c. conve- 
nient, and the company of the place good. It gives 
title of viſcount, as well as Thetford, to the duke of 
Grafton. 

IRELAND, one of the Britannic iſlands, fituated 
between the 5th and 1oth degrees of weſt longitude, 
and between the 51ſt and 56th of north latitude, 
extending in length about 300 miles, and about 150 
in breadth. 

The ancient hiſtory of this iſland is involved in ſo 
much obſcurity, that it has been the object of con- 
tention among the antiquarians for upwards of a cen- 
tury and an half. The Iriſh hiſtorians pretend to very 
great antiquity. According to them, the iſland was 
firt inhabited about 322 years after the flood. At 


accordingto that time Partholanus the ſon of Scara landed in Mun- 
their own fter on the 14th of May with looo ſoldiers, and ſome. 
hiſtorians. women, from Greece. 


This voyage he had underta- 
ken on account of his having killed his father and mo- 
ther in his native country, The ſame hiſtorians in- 
form us, that a great number of lakes broke out in 
Ireland during the reign of Partholanus, which had 
no exiſtence when he came into the iſland, with many 
other particulars not worth mentioning ; but the moſt 
ſurprifing circumſtance is, that about 300 years after 
the arrival of this Grecian colony, all of them periſh- 
ed by a plague, not a ſingle perſon remaining to tell 
the fate of the reſt ; in which caſe, it is wonderful how 
the cataſtrophe ſhould have been known. | 
After the extinction of this firſt colony, Ireland re- 
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ther colony arrived from the eaſt, under the 
of one Nemedius. He ſet ſail from the 
with 30 tranſports, each manned with 40 heroes; and 
at laſt arrived on the coaſts of Ireland, after a very te. 
dious and ftrange navigation. During his reign alſo 
many lakes were formed in the country, which had no 
exiitence before; the moſt material circumſtance, how. 
ever, was an unſucceſsful war in wkich he was engaged 
with ſome African pirates, who in the end enſlaved his 
people. The victors proved ſuch inſupportable ty⸗ 
rants, that the Iriſh found themſelves under a neceſſit 
of quitting the iſland altogether. They embarked on 
board a fleet of 1130 ſhips, under the command of 
three grandſons of Nemedius, viz, Simon Breac, To 
Chath, and Briatan Maol, The firtt returned to 
Greece, the ſecond failed to the northern parts of Eu- 
rope, and the third landed in the north of Scotland, 
and from him the iſland of Britain is ſaid to have ta- 
ken its name, and the Welſh their origin. 
About 216 years after the death of Nemedius, the 
deſcendants of Simon Breac returned from Greece into 
Ireland. They were conducted by five princes of preat 
reputation, who divided the iſland into five kingdoms, 
nearly equal in ſize. Theſe kingdoms were called 
Munſter, Leinſter, Connaught, Meath, and Ulſer ; 
and the ſubjects of theſe kings are called by the Iriſh 
hiſtorians, Firbolgs. | 

The Firbolgs were in proceſs of time expelled or 
totally ſubdued, after the loſs of 100,000 men in one 
battle, by the Tuath de Dannans, a nation of necro- 
mancers who came from Attica, Bœotia, and Acha- 
ia, into Denmark; from Denmark to Scotland; and 
from Scotland to Ireland. Theſe necromancers were 
ſo completely ſkilled in their art, that they could even 
reſtore the dead to life, and bring again into the field 
thoſe warriors who had been ain the day before. 
They had alſo ſome curioſities which poſſeſſed a won- 
derful virtue. Theſe were a ſword, a ſpear, a caul- 
dron, and a marble chair; on which laſt were crowned 
firſt the kings of Ireland, and afterwards thoſe of 
Scotland. But neither the' powerful virtues of theſe 
Daniſh curioſities, nor the more powerful ſpells of the 
magic art, were able to preſerve the Tuath de Dannans 
from being ſubdued by the Gadelians when they in- 
vaded lobed. | 

The Gadelians were deſcended from one Gathelus, 
from whom they derived their name. He was a man 
of great conſequence in Egypt, and intimately ac- 
quainted with Moſes the Jewiſh legiſlator. His mo- 
ther was Scota, the daughter of Pharaoh, by Niul the 
ſon of a Scythian monarch cotemporary with Nimrod. 
The Gadelians, called alſo Scots, from Scota above- 
mentioned, conquered Ireland about 1300 B. C. under 
Heber and Heremon, two ſons of Mileſius king of 
Spain, from whom were deſcended all the kings of Ire- 
land down to the Engliſh conqueſt, and who are there- 
fore ſtyled by the Iriſh hiſtorians, princes of the Mil. 
fran race. 

From this period the Iriſh hiſtorians trace a gradua 
refinement of their countrymen from a ſtate of an 
groſſeſt barbarity, until a monarch, named a { 
la, eſtabliſhed a regular form of government, mw_ 
a grand ſeminary of learning, and inſtituted the fy 
or triennial convention of provincial kings, pro 
poets, at Feamor or Tarah in Meath, for the eſta = 
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mained a perfect wilderneſs for 30 years; when ano- 
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ut of laws and regulation of government. But 
were the inſtitutions of this monarch, it is 
acknowledged that they proved inſufficient to with- 


(land the wildneſs and diſorder of the times. Io Kim- 


bath, one of his ſucceſſors, the annaliſts give the ho- 
nour of reviving them, belides that of regulating Ul- 
ter, his family-province, and adorning 1t with a tate. 
ly palace at Eamannia near Armagh. His immediate 
ſucceſſor, called Hugeny, is ſtill more celebrated for 
advancing the work of reformation. It ſeems, that, 
from the earlieſt origin of the Iriſh nation, the iſland had 
been divided into the five provincial kingdoms above- 
mentioned, and four of theſe had been ſabject to the 
fifth, who was nominal monarch of the whole iſland. 
Theſe four, however, proved ſuch obſtinate diſturbers 
of the peace, that Hugony, to break their power, 

arcelled out the country into 25 dynaſties, binding 
them by oath to accept no other monarch but one of 
his own family. This precaution proved ineffectual. 
Hugony himſelf died a violent death, and all his ſuc- 
ceſſors for a ſeries of ages were aſſaſſinated, ſcarcely 
with one exception. 

About 100 B. C. the pentarchal government was 
reſtored, and is ſaid to have been ſucceeded by a con- 
fiderable revolution in politics. The Iriſh bards had 
for many ages diſpenſed the laws, and the whole na- 
tion ſubmitted to their deciſions; but as their laws 
were exceedingly obſcure, and could be interpreted on- 
ly by themſelves, they took occaſion from thence to 
oppreſs the people, until at laſt they were in danger of 
being totally exterminated by a general inſurrection. 
In this emergency they fled to Convocar-Mac- Nefla, 
the reigning monarch, who promiſed them his protec- 
tion in caſe they reformed ; but at the ſame time, in 
order to quiet the juſt complaints of his people, he em- 
ployed the moſt eminent among them to compile an 
intelligible, equitable, and diſtin, body of laws, 
which were received with the greateſt joy, and digni- 
ed with the name of celeſtial deciſions. © Theſe deci- 
ions ſeem to have produced but very little reformation 
among the people in general. We are now preſented 
with a new ſeries of barbarities, murders, factions, 
and anarchy ; and in this diſordered fituation of af- 
fairs it was, according to the Iriſh hiſtorians, that the 
Chieftain mentioned by Tacitus addreſſed himſelf to 
Agricola, and encouraged him to make a deſcent on 
Ireland, This ſcheme 5 not to ſuit the views 
of the Roman general at that time, and therefore was 
not adopted; and ſo confident are theſe hiſtorians of 
the ſtrength of their country even in its then diſtracted 
tate, that they treat the notion of its being ſubdued 
by a Roman legion and ſome auxiliaries {he force 
propoſed to Agricola), as utterly extravagant; ac- 
22 us at the ſame time, that the Iriſh were ſo 
ar from dreading a Roman invaſion, that they ſailed 
1 aſliſtance of the Picts, and having made a ſuc- 
celsfy] incurſion into South Britain, returned home 
with a conſiderable booty. 

3 the ſame ſtate of barbarity and confuſion the 
ch 3 of Ireland continued till the introduction of 

* anity by St Patrick, about the middle of the 
rage yl + This miſſionary, according to the adver- 

a the Iriſh antiquity, firſt introduced letters into 
„ud and thus laid the foundations of a future civi- 


eg you the other hand, the advocates for that 
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of letters, and had made conſiderable progreſs in the arts, 
before the time of St Patrick; tho' they allow, that he 
introduced the Roman character, in which his copies 
of the Scripture and liturgies were written. To enter 
into this diſpute would be contrary to our plan. It is 
ſufficient to obſerve, that, excepting by ſome of the Iriſh 
themſelves, the hiſtory already given is generally rec- 
koned entirely fabulous, and thought to have been in- 
vented after the introduction of Chriſtianity. An ori- 
gin of the Iriſt nation hath been found out much 
nearer than Afia, Greece, or Egypt ; namely, the 
iſland of Britain, from whence it 1s now thought that 
Ireland was firſt peopled. A diſpute hath ariſen con- 
cerning the place from whence the firſt emigrants 
from Britain fet fail for Ireland. The honour of be- 
ing the mother-country of the Iriſh hath been diſputed 
between the North and South Britons. Mr Macpher- 
ſon has argued ſtrenuouſly for the former, and Mr 
Whitaker for the latter. For an account of their diſ- 
pute, however, we mult refer to the works of theſe 
gentlemen. Mr Whitaker claims the victory, and 
challenges to himſelf the honour of being the firſt who 
clearly and truly demonſtrated the origin of the Iriſh. 
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The name of Ireland, according to Mr Whitaker, Early hi- 
is obvionſly derived from the word Jar, or Eir, which ſtory of 


in the Celtic language ſignifies © welt.” This word was ——_— 


ſometimes pronounced ver, and Hiver ; whence the ;ker, 


names of Iris, Jerna, Fuverna, foerna, Hibernia, 
and Ireland; by all of which it hath at ſome time or 
other been known. 

About 350 B. C. according to the ſame author, 
the Belgæ croſſed the channel invaded Britain, and 
ſeized the whole extended line of the ſouthern coaſt, 
from Kent to Devonſhire. Numbers of the former in- 
habitants, who had gradually retired before the enemy, 
were obliged at Jail to take ſhipping on the weſtern 
coaſt of England, and paſſed over into the uninhabited 
iſle of Ireland. Theſe were afterwards juined by a 
another body of Britons driven out by the Belgz un- 
der Divitiacus, about 100 B. C. For two centuries 
and a half afterwards, theſe colonies were continually 
reinforced with freſh ſwarms from Britain; as the po- 
pulouſneſs of this iſland, and the vicinity of that invi- 
ted them to ſettle in the one, or the bloody and ſuc- 
ceſſive wars in Britain during this period naturally in- 
duced them to relinquiſh the other : and the whole cir- 
cuit of Ireland appears to have been completely peo- 
pled about 150 years after Chriſt ; and as the inhabi- 
tants had all fled equally from the dominion of the 
Belgz, or for ſome other cauſe left their native coun- 
try, they were diſtinguiſhed among the Britons by one 
general and very appoſite name, iz. that of Scuites, 
or Scots, © the wanderers, or refugees.” 


Mr Whitaker alſo informs us, “ that in the times Names and 
of the Romans Ireland was inhabited by 18 tribes; by fituation of 
the tribes 

by which it 
was inha- 


one upon the northern and three on the ſouthern ſhore, 
ſeven upon the weſtern, fix on the eaſtern, and one in 


the centre. bited. 


« Along the eaſtern coaſt, and the Vergivian or inter. 
nal ocean, were ranged the Damnii, the Voluntii, and 
the Eblani, the Caucii, the Menapii, and the Coriondii. 
The firſt inhabited a part of the two counties of An- 
trim and Down, extending from Fair-head, the moſt 


north - eaſterly extremity of the iſland, to Iſamnum 
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Promontorium, or the point of Ardglaſs haven in the 
county of Down; and having the Logia or Lagan, 
which falls into Carrickfergus Bay, within their poſ- 
ſeſſions, and Dunum or Down-patrick for their capital, 
The Voluntii poſſeſſed the coaſt from the point of that 
haven to the river Buvinda or Boyne, the remainder 
of Down, the breadth of Ardmagh, and all Louth ; 
having the Vinderus or Carlingford river in their do- 
minions, and the town of Laberos near the river Deva 
(Atherdee in the county of Louth) for their metropo- 
lis. And the Eblani reached from the Boyne to the 
Lebius, L#v-ui, or Liffy ; reſiding in , Eait- Meath, 
and in the large portion of Dublin county which is to 
the north of this river; and acknowledging Mediola- 
num, Eblana, or Dublin, for their principal town. The 
Caucii ſpread from the Liffy tothe Letrim, the Oboca 
of the ancients; had the reſt of Dublin county, and 
ſuch parts of Wicklow as lie to the north of the Jat- 
ter; and owned Dunum or Rath- Downe for their chief 
city. The Menapii occupied the coaſt betwixt the 
Letrim and Cancarne-point, all the reſt of Wicklow, 
and all Wexford to the point; their chief town, Me- 
napia, being placed upon and to the eaſt of Modona, 
Slanns, or Slane. And the Coriondit inhabited at the 
back of the Caucii and Menapii, to the weſt of the 
Slane and Lify, and in all Kildare and all Catherlogh; 
being limited by the Boyne and Barrow on the welt, 
the Eblani on the north, and the Brigantes on the 
ſouth. | 

1 Upon the ſouthern ſhore and along the verge of the 
Cantabrian ocean, lay the Brigantes, the Vodiz, and 
the Ibernii. The firſt owned the reſt of Wexford and 
all Waterford: extending to the Blackwater, Aven- 
More, or Dabrona, on the ſouth-weſt ; having the great 
mouth of the Barrow with their territories, and Bri- 
gantia, Waterford, or ſome town near it, for their firit 
city; and giving name of Brigas to the Suir or Swire, 
their limitary ſtream on the north, and the appellation 
of Bergie to their own part of the county of Wexford. 
The Vodiz poſſeſſed the ſhire of Corke from the Black- 
water to the Ban, the river of Kinſale, and the Do- 
bona or Dubana of the ancients; and affixed the name 
of Vodium Promontorium to the point of Balycotton 
iſland. And the Ibernii inhabited the remainder of 
Corke, and all that part of Kerry which lics to the 
ſouth-eaſt of Dingle-ſound; having Rufina or Ibaune 
for their capital, the Promontorium Auſtrinum or Miſ— 
ſen- Head about the middle of their dominions, and 
the river Ibernus or Dingle-ſound for their northern 
barrier; and leaving their names to the three diviſions 
of Ibaune, Beare, and Iveragh. 

«© Upon the weſtern ſhore of the iſland and along the 
Great Britannic or Atlantic ocean, were the Lucanii 
or Lucenii, the Velaborii, and the Cangani, the Au- 
terii, the Nagnatæ, the Hardinii, and Venicnii. The 
Lucenii inhabited the peninſula of land that lies alon 
the river Ibernus or Dingle-ſound, and perhaps ſome 
adjoining parts of Kerry. The Velaborii ranged along 
the ſmall remainder of the latter, and over the whole 
of Limerick tothe Senus or Shannon having the Du- 
rius or Caſheen flowing through their dominions, and 
Regia, Limeric, or ſome town near it, for their me- 
And the latter was probably that city near 
Limerick, the ſite of which is {till famous, and retains 
the appellation of Cathair, or the fortreſs; and where 
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the remains of ſtreets, and other marks of a town, 
yet be traced, The Cangani lived in the coun 
Clare: Macolicum near the Shannon, perbaps Feakle 
or Melic, being their principal town; a headland in 
the Bay of 8 near Glaniny, being denominated 
Beniſamnum Promontorium ; and the adjoining iſles of 
Arran, called Inſulæ Canganæ. The Auterii were ſet. 
tled in the county of Galway; windin along the deep 
receſs of the Sinus Auſoba or Bay of 7 ſtretch. 
ing towards the north as far the Libnius, or the river 
that bounds the, ſhire in that part; and poſſeſſing the 
ſmall portion of Mayo, which lies to the ſouth of it. 
And theſe were ſubject toAuterium, anciently Aterith, 
and now Athenree; and have left their name to the 
divißon of Athenree. The Nagnatæ occupied the ref} 
of the large county of Mayo, all Sligo and all Rol. 
common, all Letrim as far as Logh Allin on the ſouth. 
eaſt, and all Fermanagh to Balyſhannon and Logh 
Erne; being bounded by the Rhebius or river of Ba- 
lyſhannon, and the Lake Rhebius or Logh Erne; ha- 
ving a deep bay, called Magnus Sinus, that curves along 
Mayo, Sligo, and Letrim counties; and acknowledg- 
ing Nagnat, Necmaht, or Alnecmaht, the town of the 
Nagnatæ, for their capital. And the Hardinii and 
Venienii were confederated together under the title of 
the Venicnian Nations, extended from Balyſhannon to 
the North-Cape, and poſſeſſed all Donnegalle, except 
the two whole diviſions of Raphoe and Enis-Owen, and 
the eaſtern part of Killmacrenen. The Venicnii lay 
along the immediate margin of the ſhore, giving name 
to the Promontorium Venicnium or Cape Horn, and 
to the Inſula Venicnia or North-Arran Iſland. And 
their metropolis Rheba was ſeated upon the Jake Rhe- 
bins, and in the country of the Hardinii on the ſouth- 
eaſt, 

«© Upon the northern ſhore and along the margin of 
the Deucaledonian ocean, were only the Robogdii; in- 
habiting the reſt of Donnegalle, all Derry, and ll 
Antrim to the Fair-Head, and the Damnii; and g1i- 
ving their own name to the former ard the diviſion of 
Raphoe. And they had the rivers Vidua or Ship 
harbour, Argita or Logh Swilly, Darabouna or Log 
Foile, and Banna or Ban, in their territories ; and ac- 
knowledged Robogdium, Robogh, or Raphoe, for tbeit 
chief city. 

*The central regions of the iſland, all Tyrone, the 
remainder of Fermanagh and Letrim, all Monaghan, 
and the reſt of Ardmagh ; all Cavan, all Longford, 
and all Weſt-Meath; all the King's and Queen's coun- 
ty, all Kilkenny, and all Tipperary ; were planted by 
the Scoti, The Shannon, Logh Allin, and Logi 
Erne, were their great boundaries on the weſt ; the 
Barrow, Boyne, and Logh Neagh, on tbe eaſt ; the 
Swire and Black water on the ſouth ; and a chain y 
mountains on the north. And the two greatelt 0 
their towns were Rheba, a city ſeated, liked the Rhe- 
ba of the Venicnians, upon the lake and nver ere 
but on a different part of them, and benennen or 
north of Cavan; and Ibernia, a town placed a little i 
the eaſt of the Shannon, and ſomewhere in the cou 
ty of Tipperary.” 

: But n we are to rective as truth the 2 
given by Mr Whitaker, thoſe of the Iriſh ae 
or any other, it is certain, that, till little no g x 
century ago, Ireland was a ſcene of 1 
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The Iriſh hiſtorians acknowledge this, as 
Very few of their monarchs 
eſcaped a violent ceath. The hiſtories of their kings 
indced amount to no more than this, viz. that they 
began to reign in ſuch a year, reigned a certain num- 


land. Navghter- 
ang bs already ſeen. 


ber of years, and were Nain in battle by the valiant 
prince who ſucceeded to the throne. The introduc- 
tion of Chriſtianity ſeems to have mended the matter 
very little, or rather not at all. 'The ſame wars be- 
tween the chiefs continued; and the ſame murders and 
treacheries took place among the inhabitants, till they 
SO of were invaded by the Danes or Normans, about the 
e Danes, end of the eighth century, At this time, we are told, 
that the monarchical power was weak, by reaſon of the 
factious and aſſuming diſpoſition of the inferior dyna- 
{tics ; but that the evils of the political conſtitution 
had conſiderably ſubſided by the reſpe& paid to reli- 
gion and learning. The firit invaſions of the Danes 
were made in {mall parties for the ſake of plunder, 
and were repelled by the chieftain whoſe dominions 
were invaded. Other parties appeared in different parts 
of the iſland, and terrified the inhabitants by the ha- 
voc they committed. Theſe were in like manner put to 
fight, but never failed to return in a ſhort time; and in 
this manner was Ireland harraſſed for the ipace of 20 
years, before the inhabitants thought 'of putting an 
end to their inteſtine conteſts, and uniting againſt the 
common enemy. The northern pirates, either by 
force or treaty, gradually obtained ſome ſmall ſettle- 
ments on the iſland; till at length Turges, or Turge- 
fins, a warlike Norwegian, landed with a powerful ar- 
mament in the year 815. He divided his flect and ar- 
my, ir. order to ſtrike terror in different quarters. His 
followers plundered, burned, and maſſacred, without 
mercy, and perſecuted the clergy in a dreadful] man- 
ner on account of their religion. The Danes already 
ſettled in Ireland, flocked to the ſtandard of Turge- 
fins, who thus was enabled to ſeat himſelf in Armagh, 
from which he expelled the clergy, and ſeized their 
lands. The Iriſh, in the mean time, were infatuated 
by their private quarrels ; till at laſt, after ſome ill- 
conducted and unſucceſsful efforts, they ſunk into a 
tate of abje& ſubmiſſion, and Turgeſius was proclaimed 
monarch of the whole iſland, in 845. 

The new king proved ſuch a tyrant, that he ſoon 
became intolerable. A conſpiracy was formed againſt 
him; and he was ſeized by Melachline prince of Meath, 
in a time of apparent peace. An univerſal inſurrec- 
tion enſued; the Danes were maſſacred or diſperſed ; 
their leader condemned to death for his cruelties, and 
drowned in a lake. The foreigners, however, were 
not exterminated, but the remains of them were al- 
lowed to continue on the iſland as ſubjects or tributa- 
ries to ſome particular chieftains. A new colony foon 
arr:ved, but under pretence of peaceable intentions, 
aud a deſign of enriching the country by commerce, 
The Iriſh, through an » Ke policy, ſuffered them 
to become maſters of Dublin, Limeric, Waterford, 
and! other maritime places, which they enlarged and 
ee with ſuch works as had till then been un— 

_ in Ireland, The Danes did not fail to make 
: a every opportunity of enlarging their territories, 
n« new wars quickly enſued. The Iriſh were ſome— 
r victorious, and ſometimes not; but were never 
ole to drive out their euemies, ſo that they continued 
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to the French ; but, whatever might be in this, it is 
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to be a very diſtinguiſhed and powerful %, or tribe, Ireland. 

in Ireland. The wars with the Danes were no ſooner . 

at an end, than the natives, as uſual, turned their arms 

againſt each other. The country was haraſſed by the 

competitions of the chiefs; laws and religion loſt their 

influence, and the moſt horrid licentiouſneſs and im— 

morality prevailed. Thus the whole iſland ſeemed 

ready to become a prey to the firſt invader, when an 

attempt was made upon it by Magnus king of Nor- 

way. This attempt miſcarried, through his own raſk- 

neſs ; for, haviog landed without oppoſition, he ad- 

vanced into the country without the leaſt apprehen- 

ſion. The conſequence of this was, that he was ſur- 

rounded and cut in pieces with all his followers. His 

death, however, proved of little benefit to Ircland ; 

the ſame diſorders which had gradually reduced the 

kingdom to a ſtate of extreme weakneſs, ſtill conti- 

nued to operate, and to facilitate the ſucceſs of 

the Engliſh invaſion, which happened in the reign of 

Henry II. - 
The firſt motives which induced this monarch to Henry I. ot 

think of an expelition againſt Ireland are not well England 

known. It was ſuppoſed that he had been provoked Weditates 


by ſome aſſiſtance which the Iriſh princes had given e. N 


certain that the deſign was conceived ſoon after he a- 


ſcended the throne; and his flatterers ſoon farniſhed 


him with ſufficient reaſons for conſidering the Iriſh as 
his ſubjects. It was affirmed, that they had original- 
ly poſſeſſed themſelves of their country by permiſſion 
of Gurguntius a Britiſh king ; and that, as deſcen- 
dents of the Britons, they were the natural and right- 
ful ſubjects of the Engliſh monarch. It was alſo ſug- 
geſted, that the renowned king Arthur, Eg fred the 
Northumbrian prince, and Edgar one of the Saxon 
kings of England, had all led their armies into Ireland, 
and there made valuable acquiſitions, which their ſuc- 
ceſſor was in honour bound to recover and maintain. 
All theſe ſuggeſtions, however, or whatever elſe had 
occurred to himſelf, ſcemed yet inſufficient to Henry; 
and therefore he took the moſt effectual method to en- 
ſure his reputation, namely, by an application to the 
pope. To him he repreſented, that the inhabitants 
of Ireland were ſunk into the moſt wretched ſtate of 
corruption, both with regard to morals and religion ; 
that Henry, zealous for the honovr and enlargement 
of God's kingdom, had conceived the pious delign of 
erecting it in this unhappy country; was ready to de- 
vote himſelf and all his powers to this meritorious ſer- 
vice; implored the benediction of the pontiff; and re- 
queſted his permiſſion and authority to enter Ireland, 
to reduce the diſobedient and corrupt, to eradicate all 
ſin and wickedneſs, to inſtruct the ignorant, and 
ſpread the bleſſed influence of the goſpel in all its pu- 
rity and perfection; promiſing at the ſame time to pay 
a yearly tribute to St Peter from the land thus to be 
reduced to his obedience, and to the holy ſee. Adrian, 
the reigning pope, rejoiced at this application which 
tended fo much to the advancement of his own power. 6 
A bull was therefore immediately formed, conformable Js inveſted 
to the molt ſanguine wiſhes of Henry, which was ſent 3 
to England without delay, together with a ring, the h. ON 
token of bis inveſtiture as rightful ſovereign of He- Pope. 
land. But whatever inclination the king of England 
or the pope miglit at this time (A. D. 1156) have 
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Ipitwich, charter, the town is governed by two bailifls, a recorder, 
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Origin of 
the Iriſh, 


Ireland. 


12 portmen, of whom the bailiffs are two, a town- 
clerk, two coroners, and 24 common-council, The 
bailiffs and 24 of the portmen are juſtices of the peace. 
The town enjoys a great many privileges, as paſling 
fines and recoveries, trying criminal, and even crown 
and capital cauſes among themſelves, ſettling the aſ- 
ſize of bread, wine, and beer. No freeman is obliged 
to ſerve on juries out of the town, or bear any office 
for the king, except that of the ſheriff, or to pay tolls 
or duties in any other part of the kingdom. They 
bave an admiralty juriſdiction beyond Harwich on the 
Eſſex coaſt, and on both fides the Suffolk coaſt, by 
which they are intitled to all goods caſt on ſhore. 
The bailiffs even hold an admiralty- court beyond 
Landguard fort. By a trial in king Edward III.”s 
time, is appears that the town had a right to the eu- 


tom. duties for all goods coming into Harwich-haven. 


They claim a right alſo to all waifes and ftrays, &c. 
The manufactures of the town are chiefly woollen and 
linea cloth. It bas ſtill a conſiderable foreign trade. 
The tide riſes pretty high, and brings great ſhips 
within a ſmall diſtance of the town. They export a 
rent deal of corn to London, and ſometimes to Hol- 
— Formerly, they had a great trade in ſhip- 


building; but that having declined, they now ſend 


great quantities of timber to the king's yard at Cha- 
tham. It has ſeveral great fairs for cattle, cheeſe, and 
butter; and is admirably fituated for the trade to 
GCreen!and, becauſe the ſame wind that carries them 
out of the river will carry them to Greenland. It is 
worth remarking, that it is one of the beſt places in 
England for perſons in narrow circumſtances, houſe- 
rent being eaſy, proviſions cheap and plentiful, the 
paſſage by land or water to London, &c. conve- 
nient, and the company of the place good. It gives 
title of viſcount, as well as Thetford, to the duke of 
Grafton. 

IRELAND, one of the Britannic iſlands, fituated 
between the 5th and 10th degrees of weſt longitude, 
and between the 51ſt and 56th of north latitude, 
extending in length about 300 miles, and about 150 
in breadth. 

The ancient hiſtory of this iſland is involved in ſo 
much obſcurity, that it has been the obje& of con- 
tention among the antiquarians for upwards of a cen- 
tury and an half, The Iriſh hiſtorians pretend to very 
great antiquity. According to them, the iſland was 
firt inhabited about 322 years after the flood. At 


according to that time Partholanus the ſon of Scara landed in Mun- 


their own 


hiſtorians. 


ſter on the 14th of May with 1000 ſoldiers, and ſome. 


women, from Greece. This voyage he had underta- 
ken on account of his having killed his father and mo- 
ther in his native country, The ſame hiſtorians in- 
form us, that a great number of lakes broke out in 
Ireland during the reign of Partholanus, which had 
no exiſtence when he came into the iſland, with many 
other particulars not worth mentioning ; but the moſt 
ſurpriſing circumſtance is, that about 300 years after 
the arrival of this Grecian colony, all of them periſh- 
ed by a plague, not a fingle perſon remaining to tell 
the fate of the reſt ; in which caſe, it is wonderful how 
the cataſtrophe ſhould have been known. 

After the extinction of this firſt colony, Ireland re- 
mained a perfect wilderneſs for 30 years; when ano- 
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ther colony arrived from the eaſt, under the dire ion Trcling 


of one Nemedius. 
with zo tranſports, each manned with 40 heroes; and 
at laſt arrived on the coaſts of Ireland, after a very te. 
dious and ftrange navigation. During his reigu alſo 
many lakes were formed in the country, which had no 
exiitence before ; the moſt material circumſtance, how. 
ever, was an unſucceſsful war in wkich he was engaged 
with ſome African pirates, who in the end enſlaved his 
people. The victors proved ſuch inſupportable ty- 
rants, that the Iriſh found themſelves under a neceſſity 
of quitting the iſland altogether. They embarked on 
board a fleet of 1130 ſhips, under the command of 
three grandſons of Nemedius, viz. Simon Breac, To 
Chath, and Briatan Maol. The firtt returned to 
Greece, the ſecond failed to the northern parts of Ey. 
rope, and the third landed in the north of Scotland, 
and from him the iſland of Britain is ſaid to have ta- 
ken its name, and the Welſh their origin. 

About 216 years after the death of Nemedius, the 
deſcendants of Simon Breac returned from Greece into 
Ireland. They were eonducted by five princes of great 
reputation, who divided the iſland into five kingdoms, 
nearly equal in fize. Theſe kingdoms were called 
Munſter, Leinſter, Connaught, Meath, and Ufer; 
and the ſubjects of theſe Kings are called by the Iriſh 
hiſtorians, Firbolgs. 

The Firbolgs were in proceſs of time expelled or 
totally ſubdued, after the loſs of 100,000 men in one 
battle, by the Tuath de Dannans, a nation of necro- 
mancers who came from Attica, Bœotia, and Acha- 
ia, into Denmark; from Denmark to Scotland; and 
from Scotland to Ireland. Theſe necromancers were 
ſo completely ſkilled in their art, that they could even 
reſtore the dead to life, and bring again into the field 
thoſe warriors who had been ain the day before, 
They had alſo ſome curioſities which poſſeſſed a won- 
derful virtue. Theſe were a ſword, a ſpear, a caul- 
dron, and a marble chair; on which laſt were crowned 
firſt the kings of Ireland, and afterwards thoſe of 
Scotland. But neither the powerful virtues of theſe 
Daniſh curiofities, nor the more powerful ſpells of the 
magic art, were able to preſerve the Tuath de Dannans 
from being ſubdued by the Gadelians when they in- 
vaded ya Far 

The Gadelians were deſcended from one Gathelus, 
from whom they derived their name. He was a man 
of great conſequence in Egypt, and intimately ac- 
quainted with Moſes the Jewiſh legiſlator. His mo- 
ther was Scota, the daughter of Pharaoh, by Niul the 
ſon of a Scythian monarch cotemporary with Nimrod, 
The Gadelians, called alſo Scots, from Scota above- 
mentioned, conquered Ireland about 1300 B. C. under 
Heber and Heremon, two ſons of Mileſius king of 
Spain, from whom were deſcended all the kings of Ire- 
land down to the Engliſh conqueſt, and who are there- 
fore ſtyled by the Iriſh hiſtorians, princes of the Mile- 
Jian race. | 

From this period the Iriſh hiſtorians trace a gradua 
refinement of their countrymen from a ſtate of * 
groſſeſt barbarity, until a monarch, named Ollam 8 p 
la, eſtabliſhed a regular form of government, 2 
a grand ſeminary of learning, and inſtituted the 47 
or triennial convention of provincial kings, prieſts, a 


poets, at Feamor or Tarah in Meath, for the elta _ 


He ſet fail from the Euxine fo, ——-. 
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rnd. ment of Jaws and regulation of government, But 
_—— whatever were the inſtitutions of this monarch, it 1s 
acknowledged that they proved inſufficient to with- 
41nd the wildneſs and diſorder of the times. Jo Kim- 
bath, one of his ſucceſſors, the annaliſts give the ho- 
nour of reviving them, belides that of regulating Ul- 
ter, his family-province, and adorning it with a ſtate- 
ly palace at Eamannia near Armagh. His immediate 
ſucceſſor, called Hugony, is ſtill more celebrated for 
advancing the work of reformation. It ſeems, that, 
from the earlieſt origin of the Iriſh nation, the iſland had 
been divided into the five provincial kingdoms above- 
mentioned, and four of theſe had been ſubject to the 
fifth, who was nominal monarch of the whole iſland. 
Theſe four, however, proved ſuch obſtinate diſturbers 
of the peace, that Hugony, to break their power, 
parcelled out the country into 25 dynaſties, binding 
them by oath to accept no other monarch but one of 
his own family. This precaution proved ineffectual. 
Hugony himſelf died a violent death, and all his ſuc- 
ceſſors for a ſeries of ages were aſſaſſinated, ſcarcely 
with one exception. 
About 100 B. C. the pentarchal government was 
reſtored, and is ſaid to have been ſucceeded by a con- 
fiderable revolution in politics. The Iriſh bards had 
for many ages diſpenſed the laws, and the whole na- 
tion ſubmitted to their deciſions 5 but as their laws 
were exceedingly obſcure, and could be interpreted on- 
ly by themſelves, they took occaſion from thence to 
oppreſs the people, until at laſt they were in danger of 
being totally exterminated by a general inſurrection. 
In this emergency they fled to Convocar-Mac-Neſſa, 
the reigning monarch, who promiſed them his protec- 
tion in caſe they reformed ; but at the ſame time, in 
order to quiet the juſt complaints of his people, he em- 
ployed the moſt eminent among them to compile an 
intelligible, equitable, and diſtin, body of laws, 
which were received with the greateſt joy, and digni- 
'1ed with the name of celeſtial deciſions. © 'Theſe deci- 
ions ſeem to have produced but very little reformation 
among the people in general. We are now preſented 
with a new ſeries of barbarities, murders, factions, 
and anarchy ; and in this diſordered fituation of af- 
fairs it was, according to the Iriſh hiſtorians, that the 
chieftain mentioned by Tacitus - addreſſed himſelf to 
Agricola, and encouraged him to make a deſcent on 
Ireland, This ſcheme 3 not to ſuit the views 
of the Roman general at that time, and therefore was 
not adopted; and ſo conſident are theſe hiſtorians of 
the ſtrength of their country even in its then diſtracted 
ſtate, that they treat the notion of its being ſubdued 
by Roman legion and ſome auxiliaries {he force 
Propoſed to Agricola), as utterly extravagant; ac- 
quanting us at the ſame time, that the Iriſh were ſo 
N dreading a Roman invaſion, that they ſailed 
e aſſiſtance of the Pits, and having made a ſuc- 
celsful incurſion into South Britain, returned home 
with a eonſiderable booty. 
* the ſame ſtate of barbarity and confuſion the 
3 of Ireland continued till the introduction of 
th anity by St Patrick, about the middle of the 
hae pt This miſſionary, according to the adver- 
3 the Iriſh antiquity, firſt introduced letters into 
„aud, and thus laid the foundations of a future civi- 


"ve 1 the other hand, the advocates for that 
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antiquity maintain, that the Iriſh had the knowledge TLreland. 
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of letters, and had made conſiderable progreſs in the arts, 
before the time of St Patrick; tho? they allow, that he 
introduced the Roman character, in which his copies 
of the Scripture and liturgies were written. To enter 
into this diſpute would be contrary to our plan. It is 
ſufficient to obſerve, that, excepting by ſome of the Iriſh 
themſelves, the hiſtory already given is generally rec- 
koned entirely fabulous, and thought to have been in- 
vented after the introduction of Chriſtianity. An ori- 
gin of the Iriſt nation hath been found out much 
nearer than Afia, Greece, or Egypt; namely, the 
iſland of Britain, from whence it is now thought that 
Ireland was firſt peopled. A diſpute hath ariſen con- 
cerning the place from whence the firſt emigrants 
from Britain ſet fail for Ireland. The honour of be- 
ing the mother-country of the Iriſh hath been diſputed 
between the North and South Britons. Mr Macpher- 
fon bas argued ſtrenuouſly for the former, and Mr 
Whitaker for the latter. For an account of their diſ- 
pute, however, we mult refer to the works of theſe 
gentlemen. Mr Whitaker claims the victory, and 
challenges to himſelf the honour of being the firſt who 
clearly and truly demonſtrated the origin of the Iriſh. 3 
The name of Ireland, according to Mr Whitaker, Eatly hi- 
is obvionſly derived from the word Jar, or Eir, which ſtory of 
in the Celtic language ſigniſies welt.” This word was gd 
ſometimes pronounced /ver, and Hiver ; whence the ;ker, 
names of Iris, Ierna, Fuverna, foerna, Hibernia, 
and Jreland ; by all of which it hath at ſome time or 
other been known. 
About 350 B. C. according to the ſame author, 
the Belgæ croſſed the channel, invaded Britain, and 
ſeized the whole extended line of the ſouthern coaſt, 
from Kent to Devonſhire. Numbers of the former in- 
habitants, who had gradually retired before the enemy, 
were obliged at laſt to take ſhipping on the weſtern 
coaſt of England, and paſſed over into the uninhabited 
iſle of Ireland. Theſe were afterwards joined by a 
another body of Britons driven out by the Belgz un- 
der Divitiacus, about 100 B. C. For two centuries 
and a half afterwards, theſe colonies were continually 
reinforced with freſh ſwarms from Britain; as the po- 
pulouſneſs of this iſland, and the vicinity of that invi- 
ted them to ſettle in the one, or the bloody and ſuc- 
ceſſive wars in Britain during this period naturally in- 
duced them to relinquiſh the other: and the whole cir- 
cuit of Ireland appears to have been completely peo- 
pled about 150 years after Chriſt ; and as the inhabi- 
tants had all fled equally from the dominion of the 
Belgz, or for ſome other cauſe left their native coun- 
try, they were diſtinguiſhed among the Britons by one 
general and very appoſite name, viz. that of Scuites, 
or Scots, „ the wanderers, or refugees.” > 
Mr Whitaker alſo informs us, that in the times Names and 
of the Romans Ireland was inhabited by 18 tribes; by fituation of 
one upon the northern and three on the ſouthern ſhore, the tribes 


- by whi 1 
ſeven upon the weſtern, fix on the eaſtern, and one in ee _ 


the centre. ; : bited. 
« Along the eaſtern coaſt, and the Vergivian or inter- 

nal ocean, were ranged the Damnii, the Voluntii, and 

the Eblani, the Caucii, the Menapii, and the Coriondit, 

The firſt inhabited a part of the two counties of An- 

trim and Down, extending from Fair-head, the moſt 


north-caſterly extremity of the iſland, to Iſamnum 
22 K Pro- 
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Promontorium, or the point of Ardglaſs haven in the 
county of Down; and having the Logia or Lagan, 
which falls into Carrickfergus Bay, within their poſ- 
ſeſſions, and Dunum or Down-patrick for their capital. 
The Voluntii poſſeſſed the coaſt from the point of that 
haven to the river Buvinda or Boyne, the remainder 
of Down, the breadth of Ardmagh, and all Louth 
having the Vinderus or Carlingford river in their do- 
minions, and the town of Laberos near the river Deva 
(Atherdee ia the county of Louth) for their metropo- 
lis. And the Eblani reached from the Boyne to the 
Lzbius, Læv- ui, or Liffy ; reſiding in Eait-Meath, 
and in the large portion of Dublin county which is to 
the north of this river z and acknowledging Mediola- 
num, Eblana, or Dublin, for their principal town. The 
Caucii ſpread from the Liffy to the Letrim, the Oboca 
of the ancients ; had the reſt of Dublin county, and 
ſuch parts of Wicklow as lie to the north of the Jat- 
ter; and owned Dunum or Rath- Downe for their chief 
city. The Menapii occupied the coaſt betwixt the 
Letrim and Cancarne-point, all the reſt of Wicklow, 
and all Wexford to the point; their chief town, Me- 
napia, being placed upon and to the eaſt of Modona, 
Slanus, or Slane. And the Coriondii inhabited at the 
back of the Caucii and Menapii, to the weſt of the 
Slane and Lify, and in all Kildare and all Catherlogh; 
being limited by the Boyne and Barrow on the welt, 
the Eblani on the north, and the Brigantes on the 
ſouth. 

% Upon the ſouthern ſhore and along the verge of the 
Cantabrian ocean, lay the Brigantes, the Vodiæ, and 
the Ibernii. The firſt owned the reſt of Wexford and 
all Waterford: extending to the Blackwater, Aven- 
More, or Dabrona, on the ſouth-weſt; having the great 
mouth of the Barrow with their territories, and Bri- 
gantia, Waterford, or ſome town near it, for their Grit 
city; and giving name of Brigas to the Suir or Swire, 
their limitary ſtream on the north, and the appellation 
of Bergie to their own part of the county of Wexford. 
The Vodiz poſſeſſed the ſhire of Corke from the Black- 
water to the Ban, the river of Kinſale, and the Do- 
bona or Dubana of the ancients; and affixed the name 
of Vodium Promontorium to the point of Balycotton 
iſland. And the Ibernii inhabited the remainder of 
Corke, and all that part of Kerry which lics to the 
ſouth-eaſt of Dingle-found; having Rufina or Ibaune 


for their capital, the Promontorium Auſtrinum or Mil- 


ſen- Head about the middle of their dominions, and 


the river Ibernus or Dingle-ſound for their northern 
barrier; and leaving their names to the three divihons 
of Ibaune, Beare, and Iveragh. 

« Upon the weſtern ſhore of the iſland and along the 
Great Britannic or Atlantic ocean, were the Lucanii 
or Lucenii, the Velaborii, and the Cangani, the Au- 
terii, the Nagnatz, the Hardinii, and Venicnii. The 
Luceni inhabited the peninſula of land that lies along 
the river Ibernus or Dingle-ſound, and perhaps ſome 
adjoining parts of Kerry. The Velaborii ranged along 
the ſmall remainder of the latter, and over the whole 
of Limerick tothe Senus or Shannon; having the Du- 
rius or Caſheen flowing through their dominions, and 
Regia, Limeric, or ſome town near it, for their me- 
tropolis. And the latter was probably that city near 
Limerick, the ſite of which is {till famous, and retains 
the appellation of Cathair, or the fortreſs; and where 
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the remains of ſtreets, and other marks of at 
yet be traced, The Cangani lived in the 
Clare: Macolicum near the Shannon, 
or Melic, eing their principal town; a headland in 
the Bay of Galway, near Glaniny, being denominated 
Beniſamnum Promontorium; and the adjoining iſles of 
Arran, called Inſulæ Canganæ. The Auterii were ſet- 
tled in the county of Galway; winding along the de 
receſs of the Sinus Auſoba or Bay of Th Qretcl. 
ing towards the north as far the Libnius, or the river 
that bounds the, ſhire in that part; and poſſeſſing the 
ſmall portion of Mayo, which lies to the ſouth of it. 
And theſe were ſubject toAuterium, anciently Aterith 
and now Athenree ; and have left their name to the 
divißfon of Athenree. The Nagnatz occupied the ref 
of the large county of Mayo, all Sligo and all Rot. 
common, all Letrim as far as Logh Allin on the ſouth. 
eaſt, and all Fermanagh to Balyſhannon and Logh 
Erne; being bounded * the Rhebius or river of Ba. 
Iyſhannon, and the Lake Rhebius or Logh Erne; ba- 
ving a deep bay, called Magnus Sinus, that curves along 
Mayo, Sligo, and Letrim counties; and acknowledg- 
ing Nagnat, Necmaht, or Alnecmaht, the town of the 
Nagnatæ, for their capital. And the Hardinii and 
Venicni were confederated together under the title of 
the Venicnian Nations, extended from Balyſhannon to 
the North-Cape, and poſſeſſed all Donnegalle, except 
the two whole diviſions of Raphoe and Enis- Owen, and 
the eaſtern part of Killmacrenen. The Venicnii lay 
along the immediate margin of the ſhore, giving name 
to the Promontorium Venicnium or Cape Horn, and 
to the Inſula Venicnia or North- Arran Iſland. And 
their metropolis Rheba was ſeated upon the lake Rhe- 
bius, and in the country of the Hardinii on the ſouth- 
eaſt, 

«© Upon the northern ſhore and along the margin of 
the Deucaledonian ocean, were only the Robogdii; in- 
habitipg the reſt of Donnegalle, all Derry, and ll 
Antrim to the Fair-Head, and the Damnii; and gi- 
ving their own name to the former and the diviſion of 
Raphoe. And they had the rivers Vidua or Ship- 
harbour, Argita or Logh Swilly, Darabouna or Log 
Foile, and Banna or Ban, in their territories ; and ac- 
knowledged Robogdium, Robogh, or Raphoe, for their 
chief city. 

« The central regions of the iſland, all Tyrone, the 
remainder of Fermanagh and Letrim, all Monaghan, 
and the reſt of Ardmagh; all Cavan, all Longford, 
and all Weſt-Meath; all the King's and Queen's coun- 
ty, all Kilkenny, and all Tipperary; were planted by 
the Scoti. The Shannon, Logh Allin, and Logh 
Erne, were their great boundaries on the welt ; the 
Darrow, Boyne, and Logh Neagh, on the eaſt ; the 
Swire and Blackwater on the ſouth ; and a chain ot 
mountains on the north. And the two greatelt o 
their towns were Rheba, a city ſeated, liked the Rhc- 
ba of the Venicnians, upon the lake and nver * 
but on a different part of them, and ſomewhere in te 
north of Cavan; and Ibernia, a town placed a little to 
the eaſt of the Shannon, and ſomewhere in the coun 
ty of Tipperary.” | ts 

But whether we are to receive as truth the . 
given by Mr Whitaker, thoſe of the Iriſh _ K 
or any other, it is certain, that, till little more! 


g al 
century ago, Ireland was a ſcene of confuſion 3"? 
ſlaught*! 


Own, may Ireling, 
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The Iriſh hiſtorians acknowledge this, as 
= — 0-4 already ſeen. Very few of their monarchs 
eſcaped a violent Ceath. The hiſtories of their Kings 
indced amount to no more than this, VIZ. that they 
began to reign in ſuch a year, reigned a certain num- 
ber of years, and were ſlain in battle by the valiant 
prince who ſucceeded to the throne, The introduc- 
tion of Chriſtianity ſeems to have mended the matter 
very little, or rather not at all. The ſame wars be- 
tween the chiefs continued; and the ſame murders and 
treacheries took place among the inhabitants, till they 
1 of were invaded by the Danes or Normans, about the 
tc Dan's. end of the eighth century, At this time, we are told, 
that the monarchical power was weak, by reaſon of the 
factious and aſſuming diſpoſition of the inferior dy na- 
{tics ; but that the evils of the political conſtitution 
had conſiderably ſubſided by the reſpe& paid to reli- 
gion and learning. The firit invaſions of the Danes 
were made in {mall parties for the ſake of plunder, 
and were repelled by the chieftain whoſe dominions 
were invaded. Other parties appeared in different parts 
of the iſland, and terrified the inhabitants by the ha- 
voc they committed. Theſe were in like manner put to 
flight, but never failed to return in a ſhort time; and in 
this manner was Ireland harraſſed for the ſpace of 20 
years, before the inhabitants thought of putting an 
end to their inteſtine conteſts, and uniting againſt the 
common enemy. The northern pirates, either by 
force or treaty, gradually obtained ſome ſmall ſettle- 
ments on the iſland; till at length Turges, or Turge- 
ſins, a warlike Norwegian, landed with a powerful ar- 
mament in the year 815. He divided his fleet and ar- 
my, in order to ſtrike terror in different quarters. His 
followers plundered, burned, and maſſacred, without 
mercy, and perſecuted the clergy in a dreadful man- 
ner on account of their religion. The Danes already 
ſettled in Ireland, flocked to the ſtandard of Turge- 
tins, who thus was enabled to ſeat himſelf in Armagh, 
ſrom which he expelled the clergy, and ſeized their 
lands, The Iriſh, in the mean time, were infatuated 
by their private quarrels ; till at laſt, after ſome ill- 
conducted and unſucceſsful efforts, they ſunk into a 
tate of abje& ſubmiſſion, and Turgeſius was proclaimed 
monarch of the whole iſland, in 845. 
The new king proved ſuch a tyrant, that he ſoon 
became intolerable. A conſpiracy was formed againſt 
him; and he was feized by Melachline prince of Meath, 
in a time of apparent peace. An univerſal inſurrec- 
tion enfued ; the Danes were maſſacred or diſperſed ; 


c 


wh 


aby their leader condemned to death for his cruelties, and 
ogh drowned in a lake. The foreigners, however, were 
, the not exterminated, but the remains of them were al- 
; the lowed to continue on the iſland as ſubjects or tributa- 
in ot ries to ſome particular chieftains. A new colony foon 
| of arrived, but under pretence of peaceable intentions, 
Rhe- and a deſign of enriching the country by commerce, 
ebius, The Iriſh, through an Kal, policy, ſuffered them 
in th! to become maſters of Dublin, Limeric, Waterford, 
ale to and other maritime places, which they enlarged and 


coun· | xortited with ſuch works as had till then been un- 
xe in Ireland, The Danes did not fail to make 
xg OY Opportunity of enlarging their territories, 
3 3 quickly enſued. The Iriſh were ſome— 
able res, and lomeiimes not ; but were never 

axtve out their enemies, ſo that they continued 
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to the French; but, whatever might be in this, it is 


] Eh x 


to be a very diſtinguiſhed and powerful %, or tribe, Ireland. 
in Ireland. The wars with the Danes were no ſooner a 
at an end, than the natives, as uſual, turned their arms 
againſt each other. The country was haraſſed by the 
competitions of the chiefs ; laws and religion loſt their 
influence, and the moſt horrid licentiouſneſs and im- 
morality prevailed. Thus the whole iſland ſeemed 
ready to become a prey to the firſt invader, when an 
attempt was made upon it by Magnus king of Nor- 
way. This attempt miſcarried, through his own raſu— 
neſs; for, haviog landed without oppoſition, he ad- 
vanced into the country without the leaſt apprehen- 
ſion. The conſequence of this was, that he was ſur- 
rounded and cut in pieces with all his followers. His 
death, however, proved of little benefit to Ireland ; 
the ſame diſorders which had gradually reduced the 
kingdom to a ſtate of extreme weakneſs, ſtill conti- 
nued to operate, and to facilitate the ſucceſs of 
the Engliſh iuvaſion, which happened in the reign of 
Henry II. p 
The firſt motives which induced this monarch to Henry I. ot 
think of an expellition againſt Ireland are not well England 
known. It was ſuppoſed that he had been provoked —_— 
by ſome aſſiſtance which the Iriſh princes had given gr ee 
Ven of Ireland. 
certain that the deſign was conceived ſoon after he a- 
ſcended the throne; and his flatterers ſoon furniſhed 
him with ſufficient reaſons for confidering the Iriſh as 
his ſubjects. It was affirmed, that they had original- 
ly poſſeſſed themſelves of their country by permiſſion 
of Gurguntius a Britiſh king ; and that, as deſcen- 
dents 140. Britons, they were the natural and right- 
ful ſubjects of the Engliſh monarch. It was alſo ſug- 
geſted, that the renowned King Arthur, Eg fred the 
Northumbrian prince, and Edgar one of the Saxon 
kings of England, had all led their armies into Ireland, 
and there made valuable acquiſitions, which their ſuc- 
ceſſor was in honour bound to recover and maintain. 
All theſe ſuggeſtions, however, or whatever elſe had 
occurred to himſelf, ſeemed yet inſufficient to Henry; 
and therefore he took the moſt effectual method to en- 
ſure his reputation, namely, by an application to the 
pope. To him he repreſented, that the inhabitants 
of Ireland were ſunk into the moſt wretched ſtate of 
corruption, both with regard to morals and religion ; 
that Henry, zealous for the honour and enlargement 
of God's kingdom, had conceived the pious deſign of 
erecting it in this unhappy country; was ready to de- 
vote himſelf and all his powers to this meritorious ſer— 
vice; implored the benediction of the pontiff; and re- 
queſted his permiſſion and authority to enter Ireland, 
to reduce the diſobedient and corrupt, to eradicate all 
ſin and wickedneſs, to inſtruct the ignorant, and 
ſpread the bleſſed influence of the goſpel in all its pu- 
rity and perfection; promiling at the ſame time to pay 
a yearly tribute to St Peter from the land thus to be 
reduced to his obedience, and to the holy ſee. Adrian, 
the reigning pope, rejoiced at this application which 
tended ſo much to the advancement of his own power. 6 
A bull was therefore immediately formed, conformable 1s 3 
to the molt ſanguine wiſhes of Henry, which was ſent 8 
to England without delay, together with a ring, the by che 
token of bis inveſtiture as rightful ſovereign of Be- Pope. 
land. But whatever inclination the king of England 
or the pope might at this time (A, D. 1156) have 
28 K 3 for 
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for the ſubjection of Ireland, the ſituation of the Eng- 
liſh affairs obliged him to defer it for ſome time. 

The fate of Ireland, as we have already obſerved, 
was at this time extremely favourable for an invaſion. 
The monarch enjoyed little more than a titular digni- 
ty, being haraſſed by a faction, and oppoſed by pow- 
erful rivals. A number of chieftains who aſſumed the 


title and rights of royalty, paid a precarious tribute 


to their ſuperior, and united, if they were difpoſed to 
unite, with him, rather as his allies than his ſubjects. 
In Ulſter, the family of the northern Hi Mil, as it 
was called, exerciſed an hereditary juriſdiction over 
the counties now called Tirone, Derry, and Donnega!. 
They alſo claimed a right of ſupremacy over the lords 
of Fermanagh, Antrim, and Argial, which included 
the counties of Armagh, Monaghan, Lowth, and 
ſome adjacent diftrits : while Dunleve, prince of U- 
ladh (now Down), diſputed the ſuperiority of this fa- 
mily, and affe&ed an independent ſtate. In Munſter, 
reigned the deſcendants of Brien, a famous ſovereign 
of former times, impatient to recover the honours of 
their family ; but at laſt, being confined by powerful 
rivals to the territory of North Munſter, they were 
obliged to leave the family of Mac Arthy ſove- 
reigns of Deſmond, the ſouthern diviſion. In Con- 
naught, the princes known by the name of C Connor, 
were acknowledged ſovereigns of the eaſtern territory. 
Tiernan O'Ruarc, an active and reſtleſs military chief, 
had the ſupremacy in Breſfney, containing the modern 
county of Leitrim, and ſome adjacent diſtricts. Meath, 
or the ſouthern Hi-Nial, was ſubject to the family of 
Clan-Colman, Murchard O'Malachlyn, and his ſuc- 
ceſſors. Leinſter, divided into ſeveral principalities, 
was ſubje& to Dermod, a- fierce, haughty, and op- 
preſſive tyrant, His father had governed with great 
cruelty. Seventeen of his vaſſal lords had been either 
put to death, or had their eyes put out, by his order 
in one year; and Dermod ſeemed to inherit too great 
a portion of the ſame temper. His ſtature and bodily 
ſtrength made him admired by the inferior orders of 
his ſubjeRts, and theſe he was careful to protect and 
favour. His donations and endowments of religious 
houſes recommended him to the clergy ; but his tri- 
butary chieftains felt the weight of his pride and 
tyranny, and to them his government was extremely 
odious. 

The chief competitors for the rank of monarch of 
Ireland, in the mean time, were, the heirs of the two 
houſes of O'Connor, and the northern Hi-Nial. Tor- 
logh O'Connor was in poſſeſſion ; but he was not gene- 
rally recogniſed, and was oppoſed by his rival O Loch- 
lan: notwithſtanding which, be maintained his dignity 
with magnificence and vigour, till a deciſive victo 
gained by him over O'Brien raiſed O'Lochlan's jea- 
louſy ſo much, that he obliged him, in a convention of 
the ſtates, to allow him the ſovereignty of the northern 
diviſion, In conſequence of this partition, it was re- 
folved to transfer the territory of O'Ruare to a perſon 
more inclined to the intereſts of the two ſovereigns. 
An expedition was accordingly undertaken ; O*Ruarc 
was ſurpriſed, defeated, and driven from his dominions. 
Dermod, who had conceived an unlawful paſſion for 
Dervorghal, the wife of O' Ruarc, took the opportuni- 


ty of her huſband's diſtreſſes, to carry her off in 


triumph. O'Ruarc conceived the moſt implacable re- 
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was the firſt to acknowledge the authority of this new 


The king of Leinſter was ſeized with the utmoſt con- 


1 BE 


ſentment againſt Dermod ; and therefore applyvins l 

ſelf to Torſogh, promiſed an inviolable lon oat — 

his intereſt ; and prevailed on him not only to rein. I 
ſtate him in his poſſeſſions, but to revenge the inſult 
offered by Dermod, and to reſtore his wife. By mean; 
of ſuch a powerful ally, O'Ruarc found frequent op. 
portunities of haraſſing his antagoniſt till the death b 
Torlogh, which happened in 1156, upon which 
O'Lochlan ſucceeded to the ſovereignty. Dermod 


ſovereign, by whoſe means he hoped to be able to re. 
venge himſelf on O'Ruarc, He ſoon found, however 
that he had acted too precipitately. His patron, he- 
ving treacherouſly ſeized and put out the eyes of Dun- 
leve prince of Down, the neighbouring chieftains took 
arms, in order to ſecure themſelves from his barbarity, 
O'Lochlan was defeated and killed; upon which the 
monarchy devolved on Roderic the ſon of the late Tor. 
logh O'Connor. 

The new prince had acquired the reputation of ya. 
lour, and was determined to eftabliſh this reputation 
by ſome remarkable exploit in the beginning of his 
reign, _—_— therefore engaged in his ſervice the 
Oſtmen, or deſcendants of the | ria he marched a- 

ainſt Dermod as the chief partizan of his fallen rival, 


ſternation ; and in deſpair ſet fire to his on town of 
Ferns, leſt the enemy ſhould have the ſatisfaction of 
ſpoiling it. Roderic ſtill advanced, attended by O'Ru- 
arc, Dermod's implacable enemy, and ſoon over-ran the 
whole province. All the inferior lords at once ac- ; 
knowledged Roderic's authority. Dermod was depo- Dernol, 
ſed, as a man utterly unworthy of his ſtation ; another ene 
of his family was raiſed to the throne ; and the unfor- pang 
tunate prince, finding it impoſſible to ſtay with ſafety ance fn 
in Ireland, embarked with 60 of his followers for Eng- Hear ll 
land, and ſoon arrived at the port of Briſtol, with a 
deſign to ſolicit aſſiſtance from king Henry. 

In England, Dermod's character was unknown, and 
he was regarded as an injured prince driven from his 
throne by an iniquitous confederacy. The clergy re- 
ceived him as the benefaQor of their order, and enter- 
tained him in the monaſtery of Auguſtines with great 
hoſpitality. Having learned that Henry was then in 
Aquitain, he immediately went thither, and in a very 
abject manner implored his aſſiſtance, promiſing to ac- 
knowledge him as his liege lord, -and to hold his do- 
minions, which he was thus confident of regaining, it 
vaſſalage to Henry and his heirs. 

Though nothing could be more flattering to the 
ambition of the king of England than this ſervile ad- 
dreſs, yet the fituation of his own affairs rendered it 
impoſſible for him at that time to reap from it any of 
the advantages with which it flattered him. He there- 
fore diſmiſſed the Iriſh prince with large preſents, and 
a letter of credence addreſſed to all his ſubjects; not!. 
fying his grace and protection granted to the king 0! 
Leinſter; and declaring, that whoſoever within his do- 
minions ſhould be diſpoſed to aid the unfortunate prince” 
in the recovery of his kingdom, might be aſſured 0: 
his free licence and royal favour. * 

Dermod returned to England highly pleaſcd 5 
the reception he had met with; but notwithſtan * 
the king's letter, none of the Engliſh ſeemed wh 
diſpoſed to try their fortunes in Ireland. A —_ 
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clapſed without any proſpeR of ſuccours, ſo that Der- 


mod began to deſpair. At Jaſt, however, he per- 
ſuaded, with great | waa ay Richard Ezrl of Chep- 
ſtow, or, as it was formerly called, Strigul; a noble- 
man of conſiderable influence in Wales, but of broken 
fortune, to aſſiſt him with a conſiderable force to be 
tranſported next ſpring into Ireland. Overjoyed at 
this firſt inſtance of ſucceſs, he advanced into South 
Wales, where, by the influence of the biſhop of St 
David's, he procured many other friends, Robert 
Fitz-Stephen, a brave and experienced officer, cove- 
nanted with him to engage in his ſervice with all bis 
followers, and Maurice Fitz-Gerald his maternal bro- 
ther ; while Dermod, on his part, promiſed to cede 
to the two principal leaders, Fitz-Stephen and Fitz- 
Gerald, the entire dominion of the town of Wexford, 
with a large adjoining territory, as ſoon as, by their 
aſſiſtance, he ſhould be reinſtated in his rights, 

The Iriſh prince having now accompliſhed his pur- 
poſe, ſet ſail for Ireland in the winter of 1169, and 
recovered a ſmall part of his dominions even before 
the arrival of his new allies; but being attacked with 
a ſuperior force by his old enemies Roderic and 
O'Ruarc, he found himſelf obliged to feign ſubmiſ- 
fion till the Engliſh allies came to his aſſiſtance. The 
expected ſuccours arrived in the month of May 1170, 
ina creek called the Bann, near the city of Wexford. 
Robert Fitz-Stephen commanded 3o knights, 60 men 
in armour, and 300 archers. With theſe came Har- 
vey of Mountmorres, nephew to earl Richard. He 
had no militery force along with him; but came ſolely 
with a view of diſcovering the nature of the country, 
and reporting it to his uncle. Mavrice of Pendergaſt 
commanded 10 knights and 200 archers : and thus the 
Engliſh force which was to contend with the whole 
ſtrength of Ireland, amounted to no more than 600 
men. 

Trifling as this aſſiſtance may ſeem, it nevertheleſs 
changed the face of affairs almoſt inſtantaneouſly. 
Numbers of Dermod's ſubjects, who had abandoned 
him in his diſtreſs, now flocked to his ſtandard. Wex- 
ford was immediately attacked, and ſurrendered in a 
tew days ; Fitz-Stephen and Fitz-Gerald were jointly 
inveſted with the lordſhip of this city and its do- 
main; and Harvey of Mountmorres was declared lord 
of two conſiderable diſtricts on the coaſt. After three 
or four weeks ſpent in feaſting and rejoicing, a new 
expedition was undertaken againſt the prince of Oſſo- 
ry, (adiſtrit of Leinſter), who had not only revolted 
from Dermod, but put out the eyes of one of his ſons, 
and that with ſuch cruelty, that the unhappy youth 
expired under the operation. The allied army was 
now increaſed to 3000 men, who were oppoſed by the 
prince of Offory at the head of 5000, ſtrongly en- 
trenched among woods and moraſſes. By the ſupe- 
rior conduct of the Engliſh troops, however, the Iriſh 
2 decoyed from their advantageous ſituation, and 
ons were entirely defeated. The Engliſh were ſor 

ceping the held till they had totally reduced their 
Py but Dermod, accuſtomed only to ravage and 
Pacers contented himſelf with deftroying the coun- 
a, rs a ſudden reverſe of fortune ſeemed ready to 
tin ace. N prince of Oſſory, though defeated, 
3 N in arms, and only waited for an oppor- 
ot again oppoſing the enemy in the field. 
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Maurice Pendergaſt alſo joined him with bis whole Ireland, 


1 


troop, being provoked by Dermod, who had refuſed 
him leave to return to Wales. This defection, how- 
ever, was in part ſupplied by the arrival of Fitz-Ge- 
rald with 10 knights, 30 horſemen, and 100 archers. 
Pendergaſt in a ſhort time repented of his new al - 
liance, and retired into Wales; ſo that the prince was 
obliged to make his ſubmiſſion to Dermod, which the 
latter with ſome reluQance accepted. 

In the mean time, Roderick having ſettled all his 
other affairs, advanced againſt the allies with a power- 
ful army. Dermod was thrown into deſpair ; but, 
encouraged by Fitz-Stephen, he encamped in a very 
ſtrong fituation, where he was ſoon beſieged by Ro- 
deric. The latter, however, dreading the valour of 
the Engliſh, condeſcended to treat, © with them, 


and then with Dermod, in order to detach them from 


the intereſts of each other: but as this proceeded evi- 
dently from fear, his offers were rejected by both par- 
ties; upon which he began to prepare for battle : but 
at the very time when the engagement ſhould have 


commenced, either through the ſuggeſtions of his cler- - 


gy, or of his own fears, Roderic entered into a new 


negociation ; which at laſt terminated in a peace. The peace con- 
terms were, that Dermod ſhould acknowledge the cluded. 


ſupremacy of Roderic, and pay him ſuch ſervice as the 
monarchs of Ireland had uſually received from inferior 
princes; and as a ſecurity for his faithful performance 
of this article, he delivered up his favourite ſon as an 
boſtage to Roderic : but in order to eſtabliſh this ac- 
commodation on the firmeſt baſis, the latter obliged 
himſelf to give his daughter in marriage to the young 
prince as ſoon as Leinſter ſhould be reduced, and the 
peace of the iſland effectually reſtored. By a ſecret 
article, Dermod engaged to diſmiſs the Britiſh forces 
immediately after the ſettlement of his own province, 
and in the mean time not to bring over any further re- 
inforcements from England. 

Thus ended the firſt Britiſh expedition into Ireland; 
the conſequences of which were fo little dreaded at that 
time by the natives, that their hiſtorians, thongh they 
dwell upon the provincial wars and conteſts in other 
parts v the iſland, ſpeak of the ſettlement of the 
Welihmen in Leinſter with a careleſs indifference. 


But though the ſettlement of this colony ſeemed very 


little alarming to the generality, it could not eſcape 
the obſervation of diſcerning perſons, that a man of 
Dermod's character would not long keep his treatics 
and that on the firſt emergency he would have re- 
courſe to his former allies, who thus would eſtabliſh 
themſelves more and more, till at laſt they would re- 


duce the country entirely under their ſubjection. New ma- 


Theſe reflections, if any ſuch were then made, were chinations 
of Dermod, . 


in a ſhort time verified. Dermod was ſcarce ſettled in 
bis own dominions, when he began to aſpire at the 
ſovereignty, and form ſchemes 2 dethroning Rode- 
ric. He applied to Fitz- Stephen and Fitz- Gerald; 
by whom he was again directed to apply to Richard 
earl of Chepſtow, more commonly known by the name 
of Strongbow, on account of his feats of archery. 
Richard was very much inclined to accept of his in- 
vitation ; but thought it incumbent upon him ſirſt to 
obtain the conſent of king Henry. The king, how- 


ever, did not incline that his ſubjects ſhould make 


conqueſts for themſelves in any other country, and 


therefore 


TI 
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Irdand. therefore diſmiſſed Richard with an equivocal anſwer ; 
but the latter being willing to underſtand his ſove- 
reign's words in the moſt favourable ſenſe, immediate- 

TH * about the neceſſary preparations for his expedi- 
A new bo- tion. In May 1711, Raymond le Groſs, Richard's 
Ms dl domeſtic friend, and the near relation of Fitz-Ste- 
in Irelang, Phen and Fitz-Gerald, landed at a place called Don- 
donalf, near Waterford, with 10 knights and 70 arch- 
ers; and along with them came Hervey of Mountmor- 
res, attended by a ſmall train. The Engliſh imme- 
diately intrenched themſelves, and erected a temporary 
fort for themſelves : which proved a very neceſſary 
precaution ; for the natives, juſtly attributing this new 
debarkation to the practices of Dermod, inſtantly 
formed a tumultuous army, and marched to expel 
the invaders. The Enpliſh prepared to meet them 
but when they perceived the great ſuperiority of the 
14 enemy, they thought proper to retire to their fort. 
Their ſne- Here, however, they muſt have been totally cut off, 
— had they not luckily collected a numerous herd of 
ceattle from the neighbouring country for their ſub- 
ſitence. Theſe they drove with fury among the Iriſh, 
who were thus put into the utmoſt confulion. The 
invaders ſeized the favourable moment; and, falling 
upon their diſordered enemies, put them to flight, 
and drove great numbers of them into the ſea, where 
they periſhed. Seventy priſoners were taken, all of 
them principal citizens of Waterford ; who, though 
they offered large ſums for their ranſom, and even 
that the city ſhould be delivered up to the Eng- 
hh, were all barbzrouſly put to death. This ſucceſs 
and cruelty fo intimidated the Triſh, that they ſuffered 
theſe merci}eſ3 invaders to maintain their ſtation unmo- 
leſted, and wait for the arrival of their aſſociates. 
Richard ia the mean time having aſſembled his vaſ- 
ſals, led them through Wales, where he was joined 
by great numbers of other adventurers ; but, when juſt 
on the point of embarking, was ſurpriſed by a poſi- 
tive command from the king, to deſiſt from his intend- 
ed enterprize, on pain of forfeiture of his lands and 
honours. He was now, however, too much intereſt- 
ed in his ſcheme to retract; and therefore pretended 
to diſbelieve the authenticity of the royal mandate. 
On the eve of the feaſt of St. Bartholomew, he landed 
at Waterford with 200 knights and 2200 infantry, 
all choſen and well appointed ſoldiers. They were 
immediately joined by Raymond and his troop ; and 
the very next day it was reſolved to make an attempt 
upon Waterford. The city was taken by ſtorm, and 
a dreadful maſſacre enſued ; to which the cruel Der- 
mod had the merit of putting an end. The marriage 
of Richard with Eva, the daughter of Dermod, was 


15 
Farl Rich- 
ard arrives 
with a 
powerful 
re in force- 
ment. 


ſolemnized without delay, and a ſcene of joy and fe- 


ſtivity ſucceeded the calamities of war, 

A new expedition was now undertaken againſt 
Dublin; the inhabitants of which had either manifeſt - 
ed ſome recent diſaffection to Dermod, or had never 
been thoroughly forgiven for their old defection. 
Roderic advanced agaiult the allied army with a for- 
midable body, conſiſting, as is ſaid, of zo, ooo men: 
but, fearing to come -to a general engagement, he 
contented himſelf with ſome flight ſkirmiſhes ; af- 
ter which, great 
to diſmiſs them, and Dublin was left to its fate. 
The inhabitants were treated very ſeverely ; how- 
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part of his vaſſals forced him 
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ever, a conſiderable body of them, with Hefeulph Teelang 
their governor, had the good fortune to gain i 
veſſels lying in the harbour, and made their eſcape to 
the northern iſlands. Earl Richard was now inveſted 
with the lordſhip of Dublin; and appointed Milo de 
Cogan, a brave Engliſh knight, his governor ; while 

he himſelf, in conjunction with the forces of Dermod, 
over-ran the country of Meath, committing every 
where the moſt horrid cruelties. Roderic, in the 
mean time, unable to oppoſe them in the field, ſent 
deputies to Dermod, commanding him to retire, and 
putting him in mind that his ſon was in his hands, and 
muſt anſwer with his life for the breach of thoſe trea. 
ties which his father made ſo little ſcruple to violate, 
Natural affection, however, had very little place in 
the breaſt of Dermod. He expreſſed the utmoſt in- 
diſference about his ſon ; and, with the greateſt arro- 
gance, claimed the ſovereignty of all Ireland : Ro- 
deric, provoked at this anſwer, cut off the young 
prince's head. 

This piece of impotent cruelty ſerved only to make 
the king odious to bis own ſubjects, while Dermod 
and his Engliſh allies committed every where the 
greateſt devaſtations, and threatened to ſubdue the 
whole iſland. This indeed they would probably have 
accompliſhed, had not the extraordinary ſucceſs of 
Strongbow alarmed king Henry ; who, fearing that 
he might render himſelf totally independent on the 
crown of Britain, iſſued his royal edi, ſtrictly for- 
bidding any Engliſh veſſel from paſſing into Ireland = _ 
with men, arms, or proviſions; and commanding all recalled 
his ſubjects at that time reſident in Ireland, of whates the king 
ver rank or degree, to return to their country before 
the enſuing featt of Eaſter, on pain of forfeiting their 
lands, and being declared traitors. 

Our adventurers were plunged into the greateſt di- 
fireſs by this peremptory edit. They now found 
themſelves cut off from all ſupplies in the midſt of 
their enraged enemies, and in danger of being for- 
ſaken by thoſe who had attached themſelves to them 
during their ſucceſs. Raymond was diſpatched with 
a moſt ſubmiſſive meſſage to the offended monarch ; 
but before he received any favourable anſwer, every 
thing was thrown into confuſion by the death of Bec- 
ket *, ſo that the king had neither leiſure nor inclind- « ge £4 
tion to attend to the affairs of Ireland. About the f 
ſame time the death of Dermod their great ally ſeemed i. 
almoſt to give a finiſhing ſtroke to the Englith affarrs, F 
An univerſal defection took place among their aſſo- Pe 
ciates; and before they had time to concert any pro- duc 
per meaſures, Heſculph, who had formerly eſcaped from 
Dublin, appeared before that city with a formidable 
body of troops armed after the Daniſh manner. 
furious attack enſued ; which at laſt ended in the de 
feat and captivity of Heſculph, who was immediately 
put to death. This danger, however, w3s ſoon fol- 
lowed by one ſtill greater. Roderic had formed a 
powerful confederacy with many of the Iriſh chieftains, 
and the kings of the northern iſles, in order to ext” 
pate the Engliſh totally from the iſland. The her- 
bour of Dublin was blocked up by a fleet of 30 {hips 
from the northern iſles ; while the confederated 10 
took their ſtations in ſuch a manner as to ſurround ft 
city, and totally cut off all ſupplies of proviſions. 


| a reat 
two month's time the Engliſh were reduced * 
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„bol. traits, On the firlt alarm, Richard bad ſent for af- 
glance to Fitzſtephen; who having weakened his 
own force, in order to ſerve the ear}, the people of 
Wexford had riſen and beſieged Fitzſtephen in his fort 
called Carrig near that city. A meſſenger now ar- 
rived, informing Strongbow that his friend was in the 
ut moſt danger, and muſt fall into the hands of his e- 
nemics if not aſſiſted within three days; upon which 
3 council of war was called, in order to deliberate on 
the meaſures neceſſary to be purſued in this deſperate 
emergency. It was ſoon reſolved to enter into a treaty 
with Roderic upon any terms that were not totally 
ſcrvile or oppreſſive. Laurence prelate of Dublin was 
appointed to carry the terms; which were, that Ri- 
chard propoſed to acknowledge Roderic as his ſove- 
reign, and to hold the province of Leinſter as his vaſ- 
{al, provided he would raiſe the ſiege. Laurence ſoon 
returned with an anſwer, probably of his own fra- 
ming; namely, that Dublin, Waterford, Wexford, 
and all the forts poſſeſſed by the Britiſh, ſhould be im- 
mediately given up; and that the earl and his aſſo- 
ciates, ſhould depart with all their forces by a certain 
day, leaving every part of the iſland free from their 
uſurpations, and abſolutely renouncing all their pre- 
tended claims. On theſe conditions they were to be 
ſpared ; but the leaſt reluctance or delay would de- 
termine the beſiegers to ſtorm the city, 
Theſe terms, though they contained nothing inſo- 
16 lent or unreaſonable, conſidering the preſent ſituation 
All the & of the Engliſh, were yet intolerable to our indigent 
— adventurers. After ſome time ſpent in ſilence, Milo 
the king de Cogan, ſuddenly ſtarting up, declared his reſolu- 
tion to die bravely rather than ſubmit to the mercy of 
barbarians. The ſpirit of deſperate valour was in- 
ſtantly caught by the whole aſſembly ; and it was re- 
ſolved to riſk their whole fortune on one deſperate ef- 
fort, by ſallyipg out againſt the enemy, and to make 
' {heir attack upon that quarter where Roderic himſelf 
hey to- commanded, Accordingly, having perſuaded a body 
y defeat of the townſmen to take part in this deſperate enter- 
dene. prize, they marched out againſt their enemies, who 
"expected nothing leſs than ſuch a ſudden attack. The 
belegers were ſecure and careleſs, without diſcipline 
or order; in conſequence of which, they were unable 
to ſuſtain the furious afſav]t of the Engliſh. A ter— 
rible laughter enſued, and the Iriſh inſtantly fled in 


a- # See Et 
he land 


ed 11% the greateſt eonfuſion; their monarch himſelf eſcaping 
Ins only by mixing half naked with the crowd. The other 
To- Dire chieftains who were not attacked caught the panic, 
ro- ue £09 and broke up their camps with precipitation; while 


the victors returned from the purſuit to plunder, and 


among other advantages gained as much proviſion as 

A was luſſicient to ſupport them for a whole year. 
de- Strongbow being thus relieved from his diftreſs, 
tely committed the government of Dublin to Milo de Co- 


Zan, while he proceeded immediately to Wexford in 
order to relieve Fitzſtephen : but in this he was 


ains, diſappointed; for that brave officer, having often 
xtir repulſed his enemies, was at laſt treacherouſly de- 
hare | <e:ved into ſubmiſſion and laid in irons. Strongbow, 
ſhips , 0vever, continued to advance; and was again attacked 
Iriſh by the Iriſh, whom he once more defeated. On his 


d the We at Wexſord, he found it burnt to the ground; 
- enemy having retired with Fitzſtephen and the 


reat it of the priſoners to Holy Iſland, a ſmall iſland in 
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the middle of the harbour, from whence they ſent a Ireland, 
deputation, threatening to put all the priſoners to 8 
death if the leaſt attempt was made to moleſt them in 

their preſent ſituation, The earl then proceeded to 
Waterford, and from thence to Ferns ;. where he for 

ſome time exerciſed a regal authority, rewarding his 

friends and puniſhing his enemies. A more import- 

ant object, however, e engaged his attention. The 

king of England having ſettled bis affairs as well as 

be could, now determined to conquer Ireland for him- 10 
ſelf. A ſummons was inſtantly diſpatched to ear} Earl Rich- 
Richard, expreſſing the greateſt reſentment at his pre- 4d 5 
ſumption and diſobedience, and requiring his imme- 1 
diate preſence in England. The earl found himſelf ny 
under a neceſſity of obeying ; and having made the 

beſt diſpoſitions the time would permit for the fecu- 

rity of his Iriſh poſſeſſions, embarked for England, and 

met the king at Newnham near Gloceſter. Henry 

at firſt affected great diſpleaſure ; but ſoon allowed 

himſelf to be pacified by a ſurrender of the city of 

Dublin, and a large territory adjacent, together with 

all the maritime towns and forts acquired by Strong- 

bow; while on his part he conſented that the earl 

ſhould have all his other poſſeſſions granted in perpe- 

tuity, to be held of the king and his heirs. The 


other adventurers made their peace in a ſimilar man- 


ner; while the Iriſh chieftains; inſtead of uniting in "7 


the defence of their country, only thought how to 
make the moſt of the approaching invaſion, or at leaſt 
how to avert the threatened evils from their own par- 
ticular diſtricts, They ſaw the power of their own 
ſovereign on the point of total diſſolution ;. and they 
ſaw it with indifference, if not with an envious and 
malignant fatisfation. Some were even ready to 
prevent their invader, and to ſubmit before he ap- 
peared on the coaſt. The men of Wexford, who had 
poſſeſſed themſelves of Fitzſtephen, reſolved to avert 
the conſequences of their late perfidy and cruelty, by 
the forwardneſs of their zeal for the ſervice of the kin 
of England, and the readineſs of their ſubmiſſions. 
Their deputics caſt themſelves at Henry's feet ; and, 
with the moſt paſſionate expreſſions of obcdience, 
humbly intreated that he would accept them as his 
faithful vaſſals, ready to reſign themſelves, their lands, 
and poſſeſſions, to his abſolute diſpoſal. They had 
already, (they ſaid), endeavoured to approve their 
zeal by ſeizing Robert Fitzſtephen, a traitor to his 
ſovereign, who had lately entercd their territory by 
force of arms without any due warrant or fair pre- 
tence, had ſlaughtered their people, ſeized their lands, 
and attempted to eſtabliſh himſelf independent of his 
liege lord. They kept him in chains, and were ready 
to deliver him to the diſpoſal of his ſovercign.''— The 
king received them with expreſſions of the utmoſt grace 
and favour ; commended their zeal id reprefling the 
unwarrantable attempts of Fitzſtephen; declared that 
he ſhould ſoon inquire into his crimes, and the wrongs 
they had ſuſtained, and inflict condign puniſhmeat 
for every offence committed by his undutiful ſubjects. 
— Thus were the Iriſhmen diſmiſſed in the utmoſt joy 
and exultation; and the artifice of Henry, while it 
inſpired theſe men with diſpoſitions favourable to his 
intereſts, proved alſo the moſt efſectual means of ſa- 
ving Fitzſtephen from their cruelty. 

Henry, having completed the preparations . 

o 


Ireland. 


—— 
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for his expedition, embarked at Milford with ſeveral 


of his barons, 400 knights, aud about 4000 ſoldiers, 
on board a fleet of 240 ſail. 


He landed at Water- 
ford on the feaſt of St Luke in October 1172; with a 
profeſſed deſign not to conquer, but to take poſſeſſion 
of a kingdom already his own, as being granted him 
by the pope. Moſt of the Iriſh indeed ſeemed to be 
of the ſame opinion, and therefore ſubmitted without 
the leaſt reſiſtance. Strongbow ſet them an example, 
by making a formal ſurrender of Waterford, and do- 
ing homage to the king for the territory of Leinſter. 
Firz- Stephen was delivered up, with many accuſations 
of tyranny and injuſtice, He was at firſt fent to pri- 
ſon ; but ſoon purchaſed his liberty, by ſurrenderin 
Wexford, and doing homage for the reſt of his poſlek⸗ 
ſions to the king. The prince of Deſmond was the 
firſt Iriſh chieftain who ſubmitted. On the very day 
after the king's arrival, he attended his court, refigned 
the city of Corke, did him homage, and ſtipulated to 
ay a tribute for the reſt of his territory. An Eng- 
Jim, governor and garriſon were immediately appointed 
to take poſſeſſion of his capital; and the king diſplayed 
his power and magnificence by marching to Liſmore, 


where he choſe a ſituation and gave the neceſſary or- 


ders for building a fort. The prince of Thomond 
next ſubmitted and did homage. He was followed by 
the princes of Offory, Decies, and all the inferior 
chiefs of Munſter. 

The king, after having provided for the ſecurity of 
all his Fw acquired territories, and put garriſors-in 
the cities of Limerick, Corke, Waterford, and Wex- 
ford, proceed:d to take poſſeſſion of Dublin, which 
had been ſurrendered by Strongbow. The neighbour- 
ing lords took the opportunity of ſubmitting as he ad- 
vanced. O'Carrol of Argial, a chieftain of great con- 
ſequence, repaired to his camp, and engaged to become 
his tributary ; and even O*Ruarc, whom Roderic had 
made lord of a conſiderable part of Meath, voluntari- 
ly ſubmitted to the new ſovereign. 

Roderic, though ſurpriſed at the defection of ſo 
many of his allies, ſtill determined to maintain his 
own dignity, and at leaſt preſerve his province of Con- 
n2ught, ſeeing he could no longer call himſelf monarch 
of the whole iſland. With this defign he entrenched 
himſelf on the banks of the Shannon; and now, when 
diſencumbered from a crowd of faithleſs and diſcon- 
tented followers, he appears to have ated with a ſpi- 
rit and dignity becoming his ſtation. Hugh de Lacy 
and William Fitz-Andelm were commiſſioned by the 
king to reduce him: but Roderic was too ſtrong to be 
attacked with any probability of ſucceſs by a detach- 
ment from the Engliſh army; and he at leaſt affected 
to believe, that his ſituation was not yet ſo totally de- 
ſperate as to reduce him to the neceſſity of reſigning his 
dignity and authority, while his own territory remain- 
ed inviolate, and the brave and powerful chiefs of Ul- 
ſer ſtill kept retired in their own diſtricts without any 
thoughts of ſubmiſſion. Henry in the mean time at- 
tempted to attach the Iriſh lords to his intereſts by ele- 
gant and magnificent entertainments, ſuch as to them 
appeared quite aſtoniſhing. Some hiſtorians pretend 
that he eſtabliſhed the Engliſh laws in all thoſe parts 
which had ſubmitted to his juriſdiction ; but this muſt 
appear extremely improbable, when we confider how 
tenacious a rude and barbarous people are of their an- 
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cient laws and cuſtoms. The Iriſh lords had been ac. twig 
cuſtomed to do homage to a ſuperior; and they haq ——- 


1 


made no ſubmiſſion to Henry which they had not for- 
merly done to Roderic, and probably thought their 
ſubmiſſion to the king of England more hondurable 
than that to their Iriſh monarchs; and it cannot be 
ſuppoſed, that a wiſe and politic monarch, ſuch as 
Henry undoubtedly was, ſhould form at once ſuch an 
extravagant ſcheme as altering the Jaws of a great num- 
ber of communities, none of which he had ſubdued by 
force of arms. By his tranſactions both with the 
natives and adventurers, however, Henry had attained 
the abſolute dominion of ſeveral maritime cities and 
their dependencies; ſo that he had both a conſiderable 
number of real ſubjects, and a large extent of territory, 
in the iſland. To theſe ſubjects indeed Henry granted 
the Engliſh laws; and gave the city of Dublin by 
charter to the inhabitants of Briſtol, to be held of him 
and his heirs, with the ſame liberties and free cuſtoms 
which they enjoyed at Briſtol, and throughout all his 
land. And, by another charter, executed ſoon after, 
he confirmed to his burgeſſes of Dublin all manner of 
rights and immunities throughout his whole land of 
England, Normandy, Wales, and Ireland, wherever 
they and their effects ſhall be, to be fully and honour- 
ably enjoyed by them as his free and faithful ſubjects. 
And as it was not eaſy to induce his Engliſh ſubjects 
immediately to ſettle in theſe maritime towns, he per- 
mitted the Oftmen to take poſſeſſion of Waterford; 
and to them he granted a particular right of deniza- 
tion, whereby they were inveſted with the rights and 
privileges of free ſubjects, and for the future to be 
governed by the laws of his realm. For the better 
execution of theſe new Jaws, the king alſo made a di- 
viſion of the diſtricts now ſubje& to him into ſhires 
or counties; which was afterwards improved and en- 
larged, as the extenſion of the Engliſh ſettlements and 
the circumſtances of the country required. Sheriff 
were appointed both for the counties and cities, with 
itinerant judges, and other miniſters of juſtice, and 
officers of ſtate, and every appendage of Engliſh go- 
vernment and law. To complete the whole ten, a 
chief governor, or repreſentative of the king, was ap- 

appointed. His bufineſs was to exerciſe the royal 

authority, or ſuch parts of it as might be committed 

to him in the king's abſence; and, as the preſent 
ſtate of Ireland, and the apprehenſions of war or in- 

ſurre&ions, made it neceſſary to guard againſt ſudden 

accidents, it was provided, That in caſe of the death 

of any chief governor, the chancellor, treaſurer, chief. 

juſtices, and chief baron, keeper of the rolls, and 

king's ſerjeant at law, ſhould be empowered, with 

conſent of the nobles of the land, to ele a ſucceſlor, 

who was to exerciſe the full power and authority of 

this office, until the royal pleaſure ſhould be further 

known. 

But while Henry was thus regulating the goreln 44 
ment of his new dominions, he received the unwelcome . 
news, that two cardinals, Albert and Theodine, dele- 11 
gated by the pope, had arrived in Normandy the yea 

efore, to make inquiſition into the death of Becket; 
that having waited the king's arrival until their pa- 
tience was exhauſted, they now ſummoned him to 111 
pear without delay, as he would avert the dreadfu 


ſentence of excommunication, and preſerve bis 1 
11 


. 1 m a general interdict. Such denunciations 
nd, _ — 3 conſequence to admit of his longer 
bb ſtay in Ireland ; he therefore ordered his forces and 
the officers of his houſehold to embark without delay, 
reſerving three ſhips for the conveyance of himſelf and 
his immediate attendants. Having therefore but a 
mort time to ſecure his Iriſh intereſts, he addreſſed 
\\imſelf to the original Engliſh adventurers, and by 
grants and promiſes laboured to detach them from 
Strongbow, and to bind them firmly to himſelf. To 
make amends for what he had taken from Fitz-Ste- 
phen, he granted him a conſiderable diftrit in the 
neighbourhood of Dublin, to be held by knight's 
{-rvice; at the ſame time entruſting the maritime 
towns to his own immediate dependants. Waterford 
was committed to Humphrey de Bohun, Robert Fitz- 
Bernard, and Hugh de Gundville, with a train of 20 
knights, In Wexford were llationed William Fitz- 
Andelm, Philip of Haſtings, and Philip de Braoſa, 
with a like number of attendants. Hugh de Lacy 
had a grant of all the territory of Meath, where there 
was no fortified place, and where of conſequence no par- 
ticular reſervation was neceſfary, to be held of the king 
and his heirs, by the ſervice of 5o knights, in as full a 
manner as it had been enjoyed by any of the Iriſh 
princes. He alſo conſtituted him lord governor of 
Dublin, with a guard of 20 knights. Robert Fitz- 
Stephen and Maurice Fitz-Gerald were appointed his 
coadjutors, with an equal train; and theſe, with others 
of the firſt adventurers, were thus obliged, under the 
the pretence of an honourable employment, to reſide 
at Dublin, ſubje& to the immediate inſpection of de 
Lacy, in whom Henry ſeems to have placed his chief 
confidence. Lands were aſſigned in the neighbour- 
hood of each city for the maintenance of the knights 
and ſoldiers. Orders were given to build a caſtle in 
Dublin, and fortreſſes in other convenient places; and 
to John de Courcey, a baron diſtinguiſhed by his en- 
terpriſing genius and abilities for war, was granted 
the whole proviace of Ulſter, provided he could reduce 
it by force of arms. 

Henry was no ſooner gone, than his barons began 
to contrive how they might beſt ſtrengthen their own 
intereſts, and the Iriſh how they might beſt ſhake off 
the yoke to which they had fo readily ſubmitted. De 
Lacy parcelled out the lands of Meath to his friends 
and adherents, and began to ere forts to keep the 
old inhabitants in awe. This gave offence to O' Ruare, 
who ſtill enjoyed the eaſtern part of this territory as a 
tributary prince, He repaired to Dublin, in order to 
obtain redreſs from Lacy for ſome injuries real or pre- 
tended; but, as the parties could not come to an agree- 
ment, another conference was appointed on a hill 
called Taragb. Both parties came with a conſiderable 
train of armed followers; and the event was a ſcuffle, 
in which O' Ruare and ſeveral of his followers were 
killed, and which ſerved to render the Engliſh not a 
little odious to the natives. 
This ſpirit of diſalfection had ſoon after an oppor- 
tunity of ſhewingy itfelf on the rebellion of king 
Henry's ſons, of which an account is given under the 
article ExGLAxD, no! 19, & ſeq. The king had been 
obliged to weaken his forces in Ireland, by withdraw 
ing ſeveral of hi i 1 5 * 
8 at ot his garriſons. The ſoldiers who re- 
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Hervey of Mountmorres, on account of his ſeverity in Ireland. 
diſcipline, and reſtraining them from plunder, to which "—— 
they imagined themſelves intitled on account of the 
deficiencies of their pay. Raymond le Gros, the ſe- 

cond in command, was much more beloved by the 
foldiery: and to ſuch a height had the jealouſies be- 

tween the commanders ariſen, that all effectual op- 

polition to the Iriſh chieftains was prevented; and 

the event might have been fatal to the Engliſh inte- $ 
reſt, had not Henry found out a remedy, He ſum- lroaghew 
moned ear] Richard to attend him at Rouen in Nor- the firlt gu- 
mandy, and communicated his intentions of commit- vernor of 
ting the affairs of Ireland to his ſole direction. The Ireland. 
ear) expreſſed the utmoſt readineſs to ſerve his maſter ; 

but obſerved, that he had already experienced the envy 

and malignity of his ſecret enemies; that if he ſhould 

appear in ſuch a diſtinguiſhed character as that of the 

king's deputy in Ireland, their inſidious practices 

would be renewed, and his conduct miſrepreſented. 

He therefore requeſted that a colleague might be ap- 

pointed in the cammiſſion; and recommended Ray- 

mond as a perſon of approved loyalty and abilities, as 

well as highly acceptable to the ſoldiery. The king 

replied, with an affected air of regard and confidence, 

that he had his free conſent to employ Raymond in 

any ſervice he ſhould deem neceſſary, not as a col- 

league, but as an aſſiſtant ; but that he relied entirely 

on the earl himſelf, and implicitly truſted every thing 

to his direction. To reward his ſervices, he granted 

him the town of Wexford, together with a fort erected 

at Wicklow; and then diſmiſſed him with the moſt 
gracious expreſſions of favour. 

The earl lahded at Dublin, where he was received 
with all the reſpect due to the royal commiſſion. He 
ſignified the king's pleaſure, that Robert Fitz- Bernard, 
with the garriſon of Waterford, ſhould inſtantly em- 
bark and repair to Normandy ; that Robert Fitz- 
Stephen, and Maurice Pendergaſt, ſhould attend the 
ſervice of their ſovereign in England; and, agreeably 
to the king's inſtruQions, took on him the cuſtody of 
the cities of Dublin, Waterford, and Wexford. Hugh 
de Lacy, and Milo de Cogan, were, with the other 
lords, commanded to repair to England for the ſervice 
of the king; by which the earl's forces were conſide- 
rably weakened, and he ſoon found himſelf under a 
neceſlity of appointing Raymond to the chief com- 
mand. The new general proved ſucceſsful in ſome 
enterprizes againſt the rebellious Iriſh ; but having 

reſumed upon his merits to demand in marriage Ba- 
filia the earl's filter, Richard refuſed his conſent, and 
Raymond retired into Wales. 

Thus the ſupreme command again devoived upon 
Hervey of Mountmorres; who, being ſenſible that his 
character had ſuffered much from a compariſon with 
that of Raymond, determined to emulate his ſucceſſes 
by ſome bold attempt againſt the rebels. A detach- 
ment of 400 of his men, however, had the misfortune 
to be ſurprized and cut off by the enemy; and this __ 
ſucceſs ſerved as a ſignal for a general revolt. Several A general 
of the Leinſter chieſtains, who had lately made their reyplt of 
ſubmiſſions, and bound themſelves to the ſervice of the Iriſh, 
king Henry, now openly diſclaimed all engagements. 

Even Donald Kevanagh, ſon to the late king Dermod, 
who had hitherto adhered to the Engliſh in their 
greateſt difficulties, now declared againſt them, and 
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his ſubmiſ- 
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claimed a right to the kingdom of Leinſter ; while 


Roderic, on his part, was active in uniting the princes 
of Uliter, the native lords of Meath, and other chiefs, 
againſt their common enemy. This produced the 


immediate recall of Raymond; and Richard no longer 


refuſed his conſent to the marriage with his ſiſter, 


which was ſolemnized immediately on Raymond's 
arrival. The very next morning, the bridegroom was 
obliged to take the field againſt Roderic, who had 
committed great devaſtations in Meath. By the vi- 
gorous conduct of the Engliſh commander, however, 
he was not only prevented from doing farther miſchief, 
but at laſt convinced of the folly of reſiſtance; and 
therefore determined to make a final ſubmiſſion. - Yet, 
conſcious of his dignity, he diſdained to ſubmit to a 
ſubje& ; and therefore, inſtead of treating with carl 
Richard, he ſent deputies directly to the king. The 
deputies were, Catholicus archbiſhop of Tuam, the 
abbot of St Brandan, and Maſter Lawrence, as he is 


ſtyled, chancellor to the king of Connaught. 


The terms of this ſubmiſſion, by which Henry be- 
came ſole monarch of Ireland, were as follow: Ro- 
deric conſented to do homage and pay tribute, as 
liege · man to the king of England; on which condi- 
tion he was allowed to hold the kingdom of Con— 
naught, as well as his other lands and ſovereignties, in 
as ample a manner as he had enjoyed them before the 
arrival of Henry in Ireland. is vaſſals were to hold 
under him in peace, as long as they paid their tribute 
and continued faithful to the king of England; in 
which Roderic was to enforce their due obedience, 
and for this purpoſe to call to his aſſiſtance the Eng- 
liſh government, if neceſſary. The annual tribute to 
be paid was every Ioth merchantable hide, as well 
from Connaught, as from the reſt of the iſland; ex- 
cepting thoſe parts under the immediate dominion of 


the king of England and his barons, viz. Dublin and 
Meath with their appurtenances, Wexford and all 
Leinſter, and Waterford with its lands as far as 


Dungarvan incluſive; in all which diſtricts Roderic 


was not to interfere, nor claim any power or autho- 


rity. The Iriſh who had fled from theſe diſtrits were 
to return, and either pay their tribute, or perform the 
ſervices required by their tenures, at the option of 
their immediate lords; and, if refractory, Roderic, at 
the requiſition of their lords, was to compel them to 
return. He was to take hoſtages from his vaſſals, 
ſuch as he and his liege-lord ſhould think proper; and 
on his part to deliver either theſe or others to the 
king, according to the royal pleaſure. His vaſſals 
were to furniſh hawks and hounds annually to the 
Engliſh monarch; and were not to detain any tenant 
of his immediate demeſnes in Ireland, contrary to his 
royal pleaſure and command. This treaty was ſo— 
temnly ratified in a grand council of prelates and tem- 
poral barons, among whom we find the archbiſhop of 
Dublin one of the ſubſcribing witneſſes. As metro- 
politan of Leinſter, he was now become an Engliſh 
ſubject, and was probably ſummoned on this occaſion 
as one obliged to attend, and who had a right to aſſiſt 
in the king's great council, It is alſo obſervable, 
that Henry now treated with Roderic not merely as 
a provincial prince, but as monarch of Ireland. This 
is evidently implied and ſuppoſed in the articles; al- 
though his monarchical powers and privileges were 


little more than nominal, frequently diſregard 1 
oppoſed by the Iriſh toparchs, Even erg 41 


miſſions to Henry, many of them in effect diſavowed 
and renounced the ſovereignty of Roderic; but now 
his ſupremacy ſeems to be induſtriouſly acknowledged 

that the preſent ſubmiſſion might appear virtually the 
ſubmiſſion of all the ſubordinate princes, and thus the 
king of England be inveſted with the ſovereignty of 
the whole iſland. The marks of ſovereignty, <9. 

were no more than homage and tribute: in every other 
mg" the regal rights of Roderic were left invio. 
ate. The . ap laws were only to be enforced in 
the Engliſh pale: and, even there, the Iriſh tenant 
might live in peace, as the ſubje& of the Iriſh mo. 
narch ; bound only to pay his quota of tribute, and not 
to take arms againſt the king of England. 


But though the whole iſland of Ireland thus be. Cat. 
came ſubject to the king of England, it was far from te fd 
being ſettled in tranquillity, or indeed from having den d. 


the ſituation of its inhabitants mended almoſt in any 1 
degree. One great occaſion of diſturbance was, that 
the Engliſh laws were confined only to thoſe parts 
which had been ſubdued by force of arms; while the 
chieftains that had only ſubmitted to pay tribute, were 
allowed to retain the ancient Iriſh laws within the 
limits of their own juriſdictions. By theſe old Iriſh 
laws, many crimes accounted capital with vs, ſuch 26 
robbery, murder, &c. might be compenſated by a ſum 
of money. Hence it happened, that very unequal 
puniſhments were inflicted for the ſame offence. If 
one Engliſhman killed another, he was puniſhed with 
death; but if he killed an Iriſhman, he was puniſhed 
only by a fine. If an Iriſhman, on the other hand, 
killed an Engliſhman, he was certainly puniſhed with 
death : and as in times of violence and outrage, the 
crime of murder was very frequent, the circumſtance 
juſt mentioned tended to produce an implacable hatred 
between the original inhabitants and the Engliſh. As 
the Iriſh laws were thus more favourable to the bar- 
barity natural to the tempers of ſome individuals, many 
of the Engliſh were alſo tempted to lay aſide the man. 
ners and cuſtoms of their countrymen altogether, and 
to aſſociate themſelves with the Iriſh, that, by becoming 
ſubject to their laws, they might thus have an oppor- 
tunity of gratifying their brutal inclinations with leſs 
controul than formerly; and in proceſs of time, thele 
degenerate Engliſh, as they were called, proved more 
bitter enemies to their country men than even the Iriſh 
themſelves. 
Another cauſe of the diſtreſſes of Ireland was, th: 
reat power of the Engliſh barons, among whom 
* had divided the greateſt part of his Iriſh domi. 
nions. The extent of their authority only iofamed 
them with a deſire for more; and, inflead of contri- 
buting their endeavours to increaſe the power of their 
ſovereign, or to civilize the barbarous people over 
whom they were placed, they did every thing in their 
ower to counteract and deſtroy each other. Henry 
himſelf, indeed, ſeems to have been infected with 2 
very fatal jealouſy in this reſpect; for, though the 
abilities and fidelity of Raymond had abundantly m. 
nifeſted themſelves, the king never could allow humic 
to continue him in the government of the . 
the conſequence of degrading him never failed to In 
ſcene of uproar and confuſion, To theſe two Fe? _ 
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8 likewiſe add another; namely, that in thoſe 
— 22 the kingdom where the Iriſh chieftains en- 
Lond the ſovereignty, they were at full liberty to 
make war upon each other as formerly, without the 
leaſt reſtraint. This likewiſe induced many of the 
Engliſh to degenerate, that they might have an op- 
portunity of tharing the plunder got by theſe petty 
wars; ſo that on the whole, the iſland was a perpe- 
tual ſcene of horror, almoſt unequalled in the hiſtory 


of any country. | ; ; 
* After the death of earl Richard, Raymond was im- 


4 Ns bud mediately elected to ſucceed him; but was ſuperſeded 
beru- by the king, who appointed William Fitz-Andelm, a 
mnt nobleman allied to Raymond, to ſucceed in his place. 
The new governor had neither inclination nor abilities 
to perform the talk aſſigned to him. ; He was of a 
* rapacious temper, ſenſual and corrupt in his manners; 
e fuſe and therefore only ſtudied to enrich himſelf. The 
ent d. native Iriſh, provoked by ſome depredations of the 
elle of Engliſh, commenced hoſtilities ; but Fitz-Andelm, 
_ initead of repreſſing theſe with vigour in the be- 
ginning, treated the chieftains with affected courteſy 
and flattery. This they had ſufficient diſcernment to 
ſee, and to deſpiſe; while the original adventurers had 
the burden of the whole defence of the Engliſh pale, 
as the Engliſh territories were called, thrown upon 
them, at the ſame time that the bad conduct of the 
governor was the cauſe of perpetual diſorders. The 
conſequence of this was, that the Jords avowed their 
hatred of Fitz-Andelm: the ſoldiers were mutinous, 
ill-appointed, and unpaid: and the Iriſh came in 
crowds to the governor with perpetual complaints 
againſt the old adventurers, which were always decided 
againlt the latter; and this deciſion increaſed their 
confidence, without leſſening their diſaffection. 

In this unfavourable ſtate of affairs, John de Cour- 
cey, a bold adventurer, who had as yet reaped none 
of the benefits he expeRed, reſolved to undertake an 
expedition againſt the natives, in order to enrich him- 
{elf with their ſpoils. The Iriſh at that time were gi- 
ving no offence ; and therefore pleaded the treaty 
ately concluded with King Henry : but treaties were 
of little avail, when put in competition with the ne- 
ceſſities of an indigent and rapacious adventurer. The 
conſequence was, that the flame of war was kindled 
tarough the whole iſland. The chieftains took ad- 
vantage of the war with the Engliſh, to commence 
hoſtilities againſt each other. Deſmond and Tho- 
mond, in the ſouthern province, were diſtracted by the 


vwalted by unnatural and bloody quarrels. Treachery 
and murder were revenged by practices of the ſame 
kind, in ſuch a manner as to perpetuate a ſucceſſion of 
outrages the moſt horrid, and the moſt diſgraceful to 
3 The northern province was a ſcene of the 
de enormities; though the new Engliſh ſettlers, who 
were conſidered as a common enemy, ought to have 
united the natives among themſelves. All were equally 
:angers to the virtues of humanity z nor was reli- 
Zion, in the form it then aſſumed, capable of reſtrain- 
lag theſe violences in the leaſt. 
"5g . was thus in a ſhort time reduced to ſuch a 
Fs at Henry perceived the neceſlity of recalling 
-Andelm, and appointing another governor. He 


was recalled accordingly ; and Hugh de Lacey ap- 
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jealouſies of contending chiefs, and the whole land was 
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pointed to ſucceed him. He left his government with- Treland. 
out being regretted, and is ſaid by the hiſtorians of | 
thoſe times to have done only one good action during 
the whole courſe of his adminiſtration. This action 
was nothing more important, than the removing of a 
relic, called the the Hf of Feſus, from the cathedral 
of Armagh to that of Dublin ; probably that it might 
be in greater ſafety, as the war raged violently in 
Ulſter. De Lacey, however, was a man of a quite 
different diſpoſition, and every way qualified for the 
difficult government with which he was inveſted : but 32 
at the ſame time, the king, by inveſting his ſon John Prince Jol 
with the lordſhip of Ireland, gave occafion to greater di- made lord 
ſturbances than even thoſe which had already happened. — 
The nature of this lordſhip hath been much diſputed; 
but the moſt probable opinion is, that the king's ſon 
was now to be inveſted with all the rights and powers 
which had formerly belonged to Roderic, who was 
allowed the title of king of Ireland. It doth not ap- 
pear, indeed, that Henry had any right to deprive 
Roderic of theſe powers, and ſtill leſs had he to diſ- 
poſe of any of the territories of thoſe chieftains who 
had agreed to become his tributaries ; which never- 
theleſs he certainly did, and which failed not to be 
productive of an immediate war with theſe chiefs. 
The new governor entered on his office with all that 
ſpirit and vigour which was neceſſary ; but being miſ- 
repreſented to the king by ſome factious barons, he 
was in a ſhort time recalled, and two others, totally 
unfit for the goverment, appointed 1n his room. This 
error was ſoon corrected, and Lacey was replaced in 
three months. The ſame jealouſy which produced his 
firſt degradation, ſoon produced a ſecond ; and Philip 
de Braoſa, or Philip of Worceſter, as he. is called, a 
man of a moſt avaricious diſpoſition, was appointed to 
ſucceed him. This governor behaved in ſuch a man- 
ner, that his ſuperſtitious ſubjects expected every mo- 
ment that the vengeance of heaven would fall upon 


him, and deliver them from his tyranny. His power, 


however, was of ſhort duration; for now prince John 
prepared to exerciſe the authority with which his father 
had inveſted him in Ireland. He was attended by a 
conſiderable military force : his train was formed of a 
company of gallant Normans in the pride of youth ; 
but luxurious, inſolent, and followed by a number of 
Engliſhmen, ſtrangers to the country they were to vi- 
fit, deſperate in their fortunes, accuſtomed to a life of 
profligacy, and filled with great expectations of ad- 
vantage from their preſent ſervice. The whole aſſem- 
bly embarked in a fleet of 60 ſhips; and arrived at 
Waterford after a proſperous voyage, filling the whole 
country with the greateſt ſurpriſe and expectation. 
The young prince had not yet arrived at the years His indi- 

of diſcretion ; nor indeed, from his ſubſequent con- cretion. 
duct, doth it appear that his diſpoſition was ſuch as 
qualified him in the leaſt for the high dignity to which 
he was raiſed. The hardy Welſhmen who firſt mi- 
grated into Ireland, immediately waited upon him to 
do him homage ; but they were diſagreeable to the 
gay courtiers, and to the prince himſelf, who minded 
nothing but his pleaſures. The Iriſh Lords were at 
firſt terrified by the magnificent repreſentation of the 
force of the Engliſh army ; and being reconciled to 
ſubmiſſion by the dignity of the prince's ſtation, ha- 
ſtened in crowds to Waterford. to do him homage. 
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lrelind. They exhibited a ſpectacle to the Norman courtiers, 
. which the latter did not fail to treat with contempt 
and ridicule. The Iriſh Lords, with uncouth attire, 
thick buſhy beards, and hair ſtanding on end, ad- 
vanced with very little ceremony ; and, according to 
their own notions of reſpect, offered to kiſs the young 
prince. His attendants ſtepped in, and prevented 
this horrid violation of decorum by thruſting away the 
Iriſhmen. The whole aſſembly burſt into peals of 
laughter, pulled the beards, and committed ſeveral 
other indigaities on the perſons of their gueſts; which 
were immediately and ſeverely. reſented. The chief- 
tains left the court, boiling with indignation; and 
24 meeting others of their countrymen haſtening to do 
A general homage to the prince, they informed them of the re- 
revolt. ception they themſelves had met with. A league was 
inttantly formed to extirpate the Engliſh, and the 
whole nation flew to arms; while John and his cour- 
tiers, inſtead of oppoling the enemy, employed them- 
ſelves in harraſſing and opprefling thoſe who were un- 
der their immediate juriſdiction. The country was 
therefore over-run by the barbarians, agriculture en- 
tirely negleQed, and a dreadful famine threatened to 
follow the calamities of war. 
This terrible devaſtation had continued for eight 
months before the king was fully acquainted with it. 
He then determined to recal his fon ; but was at a loſs 
whom he ſhould name for his ſucceſſor. Lacey had 
been murdered by an Iriſh peaſant, and the king was 
at laſt obliged to have recourſe to John de Courcey, 
whoſe boilterous valour ſeemed now to be abſolutely 
neceſſary to prevent the Engliſh from being totally ex- 
as terminated, The new governor was obliged at firſt to 
Suppreſſea àct on the defenſive ; but as his enemies ſoon forgot 
by John de their league, and began their vſual hoſtilities againſt 
Courcey. each other, he was at laſt enabled to maintain his au- 
thority of the Engliſh government, and to ſupport 
their acquiſitions 1a Ireland, though not to extend 
them, 
Miſerable In this fituation were the affairs of Ireland when 
ſtate of Irc> Henry II. died, and was ſucceeded by his ſon Rich- 
land under ard I. The new king was determined on an expedition 
Richard I. to the holy land, which left him no leiſure to attend to 
the affairs of Ireland. John, by virtue of the powers 
granted him by his father, took upon him the ma- 
nagement of Iriſh affairs; and immediately degraded 
de Courcey from his government, appoiuting in his 
place Hugh de Lacey the younger. De Courcey, 
provoked at this indignity, retired into Ulſter, where 
he was immediately engaged in a furious war with the 
natives, and at laſt almoſt entirely detached himſelf 
from the Engliſh government. The greateſt confuſion 
enſued ; Hugh de Lacy was recalled from his govern- 
ment, and William Petit, earl marſhal of England, 
appointed 1n his place. Petit's adminiſtration proved 
more unfortunate than that of any of his predeceſſors. 
Confederacies every where took place againſt the Eng- 
liſh; the latter were every where defeated, their towns 
taken; and their power would certainly have been anni- 
hilated, had not the Iriſh, as uſual, turned their arms 
againſt each other. 
Somewhat In this deſperate ſituation matters continued during 
better under the whole reign of king Richard, and part of the reign 


John, of John, while the diſtreſſes of the country were in- 


creaſed by the diſſentions and diſaffection of the Eng- 
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liſh lords, who aſpired at independency, a 

war upon each ai like Iriſh chiefaing” The . 
dent conduct of a governor named Meiler Fitz- Hey. 
ry, however, at laſt put an end to theſe terrible com- 
motions ; and about the year 1208, the kingdom was 
more quiet than it had been for a long time before 
In 1210, John came over to Ireland in perſon with, 
an army, with a deſign, as he ſaid, to reduce his re. 
fractory nobles to a ſenſe of their duty. More. than 
20 Iriſh chiefs waited upon him immediately to do him 
homage ; while three of the Engliſh barons, Hugh 
and Walter de Lacy, and William de Braoſa, fled to 
France. The king, at the defire of his Iriſh ſubje&s 
granted them, for their information, a regular code 
and charter of Jaws, to be depoſited in the exchequer 
of Dublin, under the king's ſeal. For the regular 
and effectual execution of theſe laws, beſides the eſta- 
bliſhment of the king's courts of judicature in Dublin, 
there was now made a new and more ample divifion of 
the king's lands of Ireland into counties, where ſhe- 
riffs, and many other officers, were appointed. Theſe 
counties were, Dublin, Meath, Kildare, Argial, now 
called ZLowth, Katherlagh, Kilkenny, Wexferd, Wa. 
terford, Cork, Kerry, Limeric, "Tipperary ; which 


as confinedtoa part of Leinſterand Munſter, and tothoſe 
parts of Meath and Argial which lie in the province 
of Ulſter, as now defined. Before his departure, the 
king gave liberty to Joha de Grey, biſhop of Nor- 
wich, whom he appointed governor, to coin money of 
the ſame weight with that of England ; and which, 
by royal Bays. cont was made current in England 
as well as Ireland. 

This eccleſiaſtical governor is ſaid to have managed 
affairs ſo happily, that, during the violent contells be- 
tween John and his barons, Ireland enjoyed an vunu- 
ſual degree of tranquillity. We are not to imagine, 
however, that this unhappy country was at this or 
indeed any other period, till the end of Queen Eliſa- 
beth's reign, perfectly free from diſorders, only they 
were confined to thoſe diſtricts moſt remote from the 5g 
Engliſh government. In 1219, the commotions were alt 
renewed, through the immeaſurable ambition and 
contentions of the Engliſh barons, who deſpiſed all ahr 
controul, and oppreſſed the inhabitants in a terrible ry ll. 
manner. The diforders in England during the reign 
of Henry III. encouraged them to deſpiſe the royal 
authority; they were ever the ſecret enemies, an 
ſometimes the avowed adverſaries, of each other; and 
in many places where they had obtained ſettlements, 
the natives were firſt driven into infurreRions by ther 
cruelty, and then puniſhed with double cruelty for their 
reſiſtance. The Engliſh laws, which tended to puniſh 
the authors of theſe outrages, were ſcorned by an im, 
perious ariſtocratic faction, who, in the phrenzy 0 
rapine and ambition, trampled on the moſt ſalutary 
inſtitutions. In 1228, a remonſtrance was preſente 
to the king againſt this dangerous negle& and m_ 
ſion of the laws; which he anſwered by a 88 
the chief governor, directing that the 2 
nobility, knights, free tenants, and bailiffs of . E 
veral counties, ſhould be convened; that the c 2 
of Engliſh laws and cuſtoms received from king Lo 4 
and to which they were bound by oath, ſhould t 4 
over in their preſence ; that they ſhovld 
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vor the future ſtrictly to obſerve and adhere to theſe; 


of Ireland, ſtrictly enjoining obedience, on pain of 
crfeiture of lands and tenements. How little effect 
was produced by this order, we may learn from ano- 
ther, dated in 1246; where the barons are com- 
manded, for the peace and tranquillity of the land, to 
permit it to be governed by the laws of England. 

Nothing indeed can be conceived more terrible than 
the ſtate of Ireland during the reign of Henry III. 
People of all ranks appear to have been ſunk in the 
loweſt degree of depravity. The powerful Engliſh 
lords not only ſubverted the peace and ſecurity of the 
people, by refuſing to admit the ſalutary laws of their 
own country, but behaved with the utmolt injuſtice 
2rd violence to the natives who did not enjoy the be- 
rcfits of the Engliſh conſtitution. The clergy appear 
to have been equally abandoned with the reſt: nor in- 
deed could it be otherwiſe ; for, through the partia- 
lities of Henry himſelf, the neglected, the worthleſs, 
and the depreſſed among the Engliſh clergy, found re- 
fuge in the church of Ireland. What were the man- 
ners of theſe clergy, will appear from the following 
petition of a widow to king Edward I. 

« Margaret le Blunde, of Caſhel, petitions our 
lord the Ling's grace, that ſhe may have her inheri- 
tance which ſhe recovered at Chonmell before the 
king's judges, &c. againſt David Macmackerwayt bi- 
ſhop of Caſhel. | 

% [tem, the ſaid Margaret petitions redreſs on ac- 
count that her father was killed by the ſaid biſhop. 

&« tem, for the impriſonment of her grandfather and 
mother, whom he ſhut up and detained in priſon until 
they periſhed by famine, becauſe they attempted to 
ſeck redreſs for the death of their ſon, father of your 
petitioner, who had been killed by the ſaid biſhop. 

„Item, for the death of her fix brothers and fiſters, 
who were ſtarved to death by the ſaid biſhop, becauſe 
he had their inheritance in his hands at the time he 
killed their father, 

« And it is to be noted, that the ſaid biſhop had 
built an abbey in the city of Caſhel, on the king's 
lands granted for this purpoſe, which he hath filled 
with robbers, who murder the Engliſh, and depopu- 
late the country; and that when the council of our 
lord the king attempts to take cognizance of the of- 
tence, he fulminates the fentence of excommunication 
againſt them. 


It is to be noted alſo, that the ſaid Margaret has 
lire times eroſſed the Iriſh ſea. Wherefore, ſhe peti- 
titions for God's ſake, that the king's grace will have 
compaſſion, and that ſhe may be admitted to take 
Poſſeſſion of her inheritance. 

It is further to be noted, that the aforeſaid bi- 
ſhop hath been guilty. of the death of many other 
<ngliſhmen beſides that of her father; and that the a- 
foreſaid Margaret hath many times obtained writs of 
our lord the king, but to no effect, by reaſon of the 
wftuence and bribery of the ſaid biſhop. 

She further petitions, for God's ſake, that ſhe 
may have coſts and damages, &c.” 

Matters continued in the ſame deplorable ſtate du- 
gon. the reign of Edward I. with this additional grie- 
2 hat the kingdom was infeſted by invaſions of 
„e Scots. The Engliſh monarch indeed poſſeſſed all 
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that prudence and valour which were neceſſary to have Ireland. 


reduced the iſland to a ſtate of tranquillity ; but his 
project of conquering Scotland left him but little lei- 
ſure to attend to the diſtracted ſtate of Ireland. Cer- 
tain it is, however, that the grievous diſtreſs of that 
country gave him great uncaſineſs; ſo that he tranſ- 
mitted his mandate to the prelates of Ireland, requi- 
ring them to interpoſe their ſpiritual authority for 
compoling the public diſorders. About the ſame time, 
the Iriſh who lay contiguous to the Engliſh, and who 
dwelt among them, preſented a petition to the king, 
offering to pay him 8000 merks, upon condition that: 
they were admitted to the privileges of Engliſh ſub- 
jets. To this petition he returned a favourable an- 
{wer; but his good intentions were defeated by the li- 
centious nobility, who knew that theſe laws would 
have circumſcribed their rapacious views, and con- 
trouled their violence and oppreſſion. Petitions of the 
ſame kind were ſeveral times repeated during Whis 
reign, but as often defeated ; though ſome means were 
uſed for the peace of the kingdom, ſuch as the fre- 
quent calling of parliaments, appointing ſheriffs in 
ſome new counties, &c. 

Theſe means were not altogether without effect. 
They ſerved to give ſome check to the diſorders of the 
realm, though bo no means to terminate or ſubdue 
them. The incurſions of the natives were repreſſed, 
and the Engliſh lords began to live on better terms 
with each other; and, in 1311, under Edward II. 
the moſt powerful of them were reconciled by the mar- 
riage of Maurice and Thomas Fitz- John, afterwards 
the heads of the illuſtrious houſes of Deſmond and 
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Kildare, to two daughters of the earl of Ulſter. But TM of 
juſt at this happy period, when the nation ſeemed to the Scots 


have ſome proſpect of tranquillity, more dreadful cala- : 


mities than any hitherto related 
place. The Scots had jutt recovered their liberty un- 
der Robert Bruce, and were now in no danger of be- 
ing again enſlaved by a foreign power. Edward, the 
king's brother, as a recompence for his ſervices, de- 
manded a ſhare of the royal authority. This was refu- 
ſed by Robert, and Edward was for the preſent ſatisfied 
by being declared heir apparent to the crown. But the 
king, wiſely conſidering the neceſſity of finding out 
ſome employment for a youth of ſuch an aſpiring and 
ambitious N pointed out to his brother the 


iſland of Ireland, the conquelt of which would be 


eaſy, on account of the diſtracted late in which it al- 
molt always was, and which would make him an in— 
dependent ſovereign. This propoſal was eagerly em- 
braced by Edward, and every thing neceſſary for the 
expedition immediately got ready.. On the 25th of 
May 1315, he landed on the north-caftern coaſt of 
Ireland with Gooo men, to aſſert his claim to the ſo- 
vereignty of this kingdom. The Iriſh lords of Ulſter, 
who had invited and encouraged him to this enter- 
prize, were now prepared to receive their new mo- 
narch, flocked with eagerneſs to his ſtandard, and pre- 
pared to wreak their vengeance on the common enemy. 
Their progreſs was marked by deſolation and carnage. 
The Engliſh ſettlers were flaughtered, or driven from 
their poſſeſſions, their caſtles levelled with the ground, 
and their towns ſet on fire. Tbe Engliſh lords were 


neither prepared to reſiſt the invaſion, nor ſufficiently 


united among themſelves. The conſequence was, that 
the 


in the 


were about to reign of 
take Edward II. 


Ireland, 
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the enemy for ſome time met with no interruption. 


An intolerable ſcarcity of proviſions, however, pre- 
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vented Bruce from purſuing his advantages; and tho? 
his brother landed in Ireland with a powerful army, 
the famine prevented him from being of any efſen- 
tial ſervice, The forces which he left behind him, 
however, proved of conſiderable advantage ; and by 
means of this reinforcement, he was enabled to take 
the city of Carrickfergus. | 

The terrible devaſtations committed by Bruce and 
his aſſociates, now induced ſome Engliſh lords to en- 
ter into an aſſociation to defend their poſſeſſions, and 
repel theſe invaders. For this purpoſe, they raiſed 
a conſiderable body of forces; which coming to an 
engagement with Fedlim prince of Connaught, one 
of Bruce's principal allies, entirely defeated and killed 
him with 8000 of his men, This defeat, however, 
had very little effe& on the operations of Bruce him- 
ſelf. He ravaged the country to the walls of Dublin, 
traverſed the diſtrict of Offory, and penetrated into 
Munſter, deſtroying every thing with fire and ſword. 
The Engliſh continued to augment their army, till at 
laſt it amounted to 30,000 men; and then Bruce, no 
longer able to oppoſe ſuch a force, found it neceſſary 
to retire into the province of Ulſter. His retreat was 
elfeQed with great diſſiculty; and during the time of 
his inactivity, the diſtreſſes of his army increaſed to 
ſuch a degree, that they are ſaid to have fed upon the 
bodies of their dead companions. At laſt an end was 
put to the ſufferings and the life of this adventurer in 
the battle of Dundalk, in 1318, where he was defeated 
and killed by the Engliſh under Sir Robert Birming- 
ham. A brave English knight, named Maupas, had 
ruſhed forward to encounter Bruce himſelf, and both 
antagoniſts had killed each other; the body of Mau- 

as being found, after the battle, ſtretched upon that 

of Bruce. The king of Scotland had been advancin 
with powerful ſuccours to his brother : but Ldvent 
confident of victory, refuſed to wait his arrival; and 
Robert, on hearing of his brother's death, inſtantly 
retired. 

The defeat of the Scottiſh invaders did not put an 


end to the diſturbances of this unhappy country. The 


contentions of the Engliſh with one another, of the 
Iriſh with the Engliſh, and among themſelves, ſtill 
kept the iſland in a ſtate of the utmoſt barbarity and 
confuſion. An attempt was made indeed, in the reign 
of Edward II. to eſtabliſh an univerſity in Dublin; 
but for want of proper encouragement the inſtitution 
for ſome time languiſhed, and then expired amidſt 
the confuſion and anarchy of the country. The reign 
of Edward III. proved not much more favourable than 
preceding times had been. He was too much taken 
up with the idea of conquering France, to pay much 
regard to the intereſts of Ireland. The unhappy 
people, indeed, ſenſible of their own miſeries, peti- 
tioned the king to admit all his ſubjects in Ireland to 
a participation of the Engliſh laws; but the petition 
being delivered as uſual to the chief governor, and 
laid before the parliament, it was either clandeſtinely 
defeated or openly rejected. A new ſcene of tumult 
and bloodſhed immediately enſued ; which at laſt pro- 
duced an order from the king, prohibiting all Iriſh- 
men, or Engliſhmen married and having eſtates in 


Ireland, from bearing any public office whatever.— 
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This, inſtead of having a tendency to promote 
made the diſorders —.— greater * .. = 
laſt produced a remonſtrance from the ſtates met at 
Kilkenny, in which they grievouſly complain not only 
of the diſorders of the kingdom, but alſo of the con. 
duct of the king himſelf in the edit abovementioned : 
and to this remonſtrance the king thought proper ſs 
give a gracious and condeſcending anſwer, in order 
to procure from Ireland the ſuccours he wanted in his 
expedition againſt France. 

It is not be ſuppoſed, that mere promiſes, unaſſiſted 
by any vigorous exertion, could make the leaft alte. 
ration in the ſtate of a kingdom involved in ſo much 
miſery. The diſorders, however, at laſt became in- 
ſupportable to the inhabitants themſelves; and a par- 
liament was ſummoned in 1367, the reſult of which 


was the famous ſtatute of Kilkenny. The preamble g,, * 


to this act recites, that the Engliſh had become mere 
Iriſh in their language, names, apparel, and manner 
of living; had rejected the Engliſh laws, and ſub. 
mitted to thoſe of the Iriſh, with whom they had 
united by marriage-alliance, to the ruin of the com- 
mon-wealth.—It was therefore enacted, that marriage, 
nurture of infants, &c. with the Iriſh, ſhould be con- 
ſidered and puniſhed as high treaſon.— Again, if any 
man of Engliſh race ſhall uſe an Iriſh name, the Iriſ 
language, or the Iriſh apparel, or any mode or cul- 
tom of the Iriſh, the act provides, that he ſhall forfeit 
lands and tenements, until he hath given ſecurity in 
the court of chancery to conform in every particular 
to the Engliſh manners; or if he have no lands, that 
he ſhall be impriſoned till the like ſecurity be given, 
The Brehon law was pronounced to be a pernicious 
cuſtom and innovation lately introduced among the 
Engliſh ſubjets; and it was therefore ordained, that 
in all their controverſies they ſhould be governed by 
the common law of England ; and that whoever ſhould 


| ſubmit to the Iriſh juriſdiction, ſhould be adjudged 


guilty of high treaſon. As the Engliſh had been ac- 
cultomed to make war or peace with the bordering 
Iriſh at pleaſure, they were now expreſsly prohibited 
from levying war without ſpecial warrant from the 
ſtate.— It was alſo made highly penal for the Engliſh 
to permit their Iriſh neighbours to graze their lands, 
to preſent them to eccleſiaſtical beneſices, or to receive 
them into monaſteries or religious houſes ; to enter- 
tain their bards, who perverted their imaginations by 
romantic tales; or their news-tellers, who ſeduced them 
by falſe reports.-It was made felony to impoſe or 
ceſs any forces upon the Engliſh ſubject againſt his will. 
And as the royal liberties and franchiſes were become 
ſanctuaries for malefactors, expreſs power was given 
to the king's ſheriffs to enter into all franchiſes, and 
there to apprehend felons and traitors. —Laſtly, be- 
cauſe the great lords, when they levied forces for the 


public ſervice, acted with partiality, and laid unequal 


burthens upon the ſubjects, it was ordained that four 
wardens of the peace in every county ſhould adjudge 
what men and armour every lord or tenant ſhould 
provide.—The ſtatute was promulged with particular 
ſolemnity; and the ſpiritual lords, the better to enforce 
obedience, denounced an excommunication on thole 
who ſhould preſume to violate it in any inſtance. 
This ſtatute, it is evident, could not tend to pro- 


mote the peace of the kingdom. This could only 
have 
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lave been done by removing the animoſity between the 
native Iriſh and Engliſh ; but ſo far was the ſtatute of 
Kilkenny from baving any tendeney of this kind, that 
it manifeſtly tended to increaſe the hatred between 
them. During the whole of this reign, therefore, the 
{tare of the Iriſh government continued to be greatly 
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diſordered and embroiled. The Engliſh intereſt gra- 
dually declined ; and the connections of the king's ſub- 
jects with the original inpabitants, occaſioned by their 
vicinity and neceſſary intercourſe, in deſpite of all legal 
injunctions, obliged the king to relax the ſeverity of the 
ſtatutes of Kilkenny, in caſes where they proved im- 
practicable, or oppreſſive in the execution. The per- 
petual hoſtility, however, in which the different par- 
ties lived, proved an eſfectual bar to the introduction 
of thoſe arts which contribute to the comfort and re- 
finement of mankind. Even foreign merchants could 
not venture into ſuch a dangerous country without par- 
ticular letters of protection from the throne. The per- 
petual ſucceſſion of new adventurers from England, led 
by intereſt or neceſſity, ſerved only to inflame diſſen- 
tion, inſtead of introducing any eſſential improvement. 
Lawyers ſent from England were notoriouſly inſuffi- 
cient, if not corrupt; and, as ſuch, had frequently 
been the objects of complaint. The clergy were a 
mean grovelling race, totally influenced by the crown. 
Even prelates were commonly made the inferior agents 
of government in collecting forces, and raiſing war a- 
gainſt the Iriſh enemy; but were not to be enticed in- 
to this ſervice, except by remittances from the exche- 
quer. Attendance in parliament they dreaded as the 
greateſt hardſhip ;z and either recurred to mean excuſes 
to avert the penalty of abſence, or ſued to the 7 
to be exempted by patent from contributing or aſ- 
ſenting to thoſe laws by which they were to be go- 
verned. 

„ee In this deplorable ſituation the kingdom continued 
e Englich till the time of Henry VII. who laid the foundation 
ives un- of the future civilization of the Iriſh, as he alſo did of 
. Hary the Engliſh nation. This he effected by enacting ſome 
'  falutary laws, and appointing faithful and active go- 
vernors to ſee them put in execution. Of theſe go- 
vernois Sir Edward Poynings contributed more than 
any other to the tranquillity of the ſtate. During his 
adminiſtration was enacted the law known by the name 

as of Poyning's Law, and which hath fince been the ſub- 

4 ss ject of much political debate. The purport of it was, 
That no parliament ſhould be held in that iſland with 
out firſt giving notice to the king of England, and ac- 
quainting him with the acts to be paſſed in that par- 
liament; neither ſhould any act paſſed, or any parlia- 
ment held, without the approbation of the King and 
council, be deemed valid. Thus was the power of the 
turbulent barons greatly broken; and the governor, not 
having it in his power to aſſemble parliaments when 
he pleaſed, became a perſon of much leſs conſequence. 
The whole Irifh legiſlation alſo became dependent on 
1 of England, and hath ever ſince continued to be 
: From this time we may date the revival of the Eng- 
ih power in Ireland; which from the Scottiſh war in 
the time of Edward II. had gradually declined into a 
miſerable and precarious ſtate of weakneſs. The au- 
Sony of the crown, which had at laſt been defied, in- 
wtcd, and rejected, even in the Engliſh territory, was 
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reſtored and confirmed, and the rebellions vigorouſly Treland- 
oppoſed and ſuppreſſed. The ſeignory of the Britiſh 3s 
crown over the whole body of the Iriſh, which in for- 
mer reigns ſeemed to have been totally forgotten, was. 
now formally claimed and aſſerted, and ſome of the 
molt ferocious chieftains by their marriage- connections 
became the avowed friends of the Engliſh power. An 
ignominious tribute, called the Black Rent, was in- 
deed ſtill paid to ſome chieftains ; but their hoſtilities 
were oppoſed and chaſtiſed, and even in their own di- 
{tris they were made to feel the ſuperiority of Eng- 
liſn government. 
D the reign of Henry VIII. the Iriſh affairs 
were neglected; and the diſorders, which had only been 
IE and never thoroughly eradicated, returned as 
uſual. 'They were further promoted by the innovations 
in religion which the king introduced, and which were 
—— ly diſagreeable both to Engliſh and Iriſh. 
The * Helis however, continued to make ſome 
progreſs, though ſlowly, during the reign of Edw. VI. 
and even in the reign of queen Mary; for as the per- 
ſecution did not reach thither, many Proteſtants fled 
to Ireland in order to avoid the queen's cruelty. The aj the 
machinations of the Spaniards againſt queen Elizabeth diſorders 
excited the Iriſh to freſh inſurrections. The king of ended in 
Spain, indeed, not only encouraged the natives in thoſe = — 
inſurrections, but actually ſent over troops to aſſiſt Ehzabeth. 
them in driving ont the Engliſh altogether. This they 
had well nigh effected; but the Spaniards, upon ſee- 
ing an army of Iriſh defeated by an handful of their 
enemies, were ſo much provoked, that they ſurrendered 
all the places they had made themſelves maſters of, 
and even offered to aſſiſt the Engliſh in reducing the 
rebels; though it was not thought proper to accept of 
their aſſiſtance. The conſequence of this was, that 
the Iriſh, abandoned by theſe allies, were unable to 
carry on the war; and the grand rebel O'Neal of Tir- 
owen, or Tirone, after much treachery, evaſion, and 
many pretended ſubmiſſions, was at laſt obliged to ſub- 
mit in good earneſt, He fell upon his knees before 
the deputy, and petitioned for mercy with an air and 
aſpect of diſtreſs. He ſubſcribed his ſubmiſſion in the 
moſt ample manner and form. He implored the queen's 
gracious commiſeration; and humbly ſued to be reſto- 
red to his dignity, and the ſtate of a ſubject, which he 
had juſtly forfeited. He utterly renounced the name 
of © Neal, which he had aſſumed on account of tle 
reat veneration in which it was held among the Iriſh. 
Fe abjured all foreign power, and all dependency ex- 
cept on the crown of England; reſigned all claim to 
any lands excepting ſuch as ſhould be conferred upon 
bim by letters patent; promiſing at the ſame time to 
aſſiſt the ſtate in aboliſhing all barbarous cuſtoms, and 
eſtabliſhing law and civility among his people. The 
lord deputy, on the part of the queen, promiſed a full 
pardon to him and all his followers; to himſelf the re- 
ſtoration of his blood and honours, with a new patent 
for his lands, except ſome portions reſerved for certain 
chieftains reccived into favour, and ſome for the uſe of 
Engliſh garriſons. 
No in{urgent-now remained in this kingdom who 
had not obtained or ſued for mercy. Many, indeed, 
were driven by neceſſity to the continent, and earned a 
ſubſiſtence by ſerving in the armies of Spain; and thus 
a race of Iriſh exiles was trained to arms, filled with a 
ma- 
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malignant reſentment againſt the Engliſh. Thus the 
honour of reducing all the enemies of the crown of 
England in this iſland, after a continued contelt for 
440 years, was reſerved for the arms of Elizabeth. 
The ghaſtlineſs of famine and deſolation was now ſome- 
what enlivened by the reſtoration of tranquillity. In- 
deed, from the moſt authentic accounts, the prices of 
proviſions were ſo high, that, conſidering the value of 
money at that time, it is ſurpriſing how the inhabi- 
tants could ſubſiſt. From an account of the rates of 
proviſions taken by the mayor of Dublin in 1602, it 
appears, That wheat had riſen from 36s. to 9 l. 


the quarter; barley- malt from 108. to 438. the , bar- 


rel; oat-malt from 58. to 228. the barrel; peaſe from 
58. to 408. the peck ; oats from 38. 4d. to 208. the 
barrel; beef from 26s. 8 d. to 81. the carcaſe ; mut- 
ton from 3s. to 26s. the carcaſe ; veal from 10s. to 
298. the carcaſe; a lamb from 12 d. to 6s.; a pork 
from 8s. to 208. 

Under James I. Ireland began to aſſume a quite dif- 


c:vilized by ferent appearance. That monarch valued himſelf upon 
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promoting the arts of peace, and made it his ſtudy to 
civilize his barbarous Iriſh ſubjects. By repeated con- 
ſpiracies and rebellions, a vaſt tract of land had eſchea- 
ted to the crown in ix northern counties, Tyrconnel, 
now called D:nnegal, Tirone, Derry, Farmanagh, Ca- 
van, and Armagh, amounting to about 5o00,cooacres; 
a tract of country covered with woods, where rebels 
and banditti found a ſecure refuge, and which was de- 
itined to lie waſte without the timely interpoſition of 
government. James reſolved to diſpoſe of theſe lands 
in ſuch a manner as might introduce all the happy con- 
ſequences of peace and cultivation, He caufed ſurveys 
to be taken of the ſeveral counties where the new ſet- 
tlements were to be eſtabliſhed ; deſcribed particularly 
the ſtate of each; pointed out the ſituations proper 
for the erections of towns and caſtles ; delineated the 
charaQers of the Iriſh chieftains, the manner in which 
they ſhould be treated, the temper and circumſtances 
of the old inhabitants, the rights of the new pur- 
chaſers, and the claims of both; together with the 
impediments to former plantations, and the methods of 
removing them. 

At his inſtances it was reſolved, that the perſons to 
whom lands were aſſigned ſhould be either new under- 
takers from Great Britain, eſpecially from Scotland, 
or fervitors, as they were called; that is, men who 
bad for ſome time ſerved in Ireland, either in civil or 
12 ilitary. offices; or old Iriſh chieftains or captains. 
Among the laſt were included even thoſe Iriſh who had 
engaged in the rebellion of Tirone, and (till harbour- 
ed their ſecret diſcontents. To gain them, if poſ- 
{hle, by favour and lenity, they were treated with 
particular indulgence. Their under-tenants and ſer- 
vants were allowed to be of their own country and reli- 
gion; and, while all the other planters were obliged 
to take the oath of allegiance, they were tacitly ex- 
cepted. The ſervitors were allowed to take their te- 
nants either from Ireland or Britain, provided no Po- 
piſh recuſants were admitted. The Britiſh underta- 
kers were confined to their own countrymen. 

In the plantations which had been formerly attemp- 
ted, the Iriſh and Engliſh had been mixed together, 
from a fond imagination that the one would have learn- 
cd civility and induſtry from the other. But expe- 
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rience had now diſcovered, that this intercourſe feryed tre, F 
only to make the Iriſh envy the ſuperior comforts of — 
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their Engliſh neighbours, and to take the advantage 
of a free acceſs to their houſes to ſteal their goods 
and plot againſt their lives. It was therefore deemed 
neceſſary to plant them in ſeparate quarters; and in 
the choice of theſe fituations, the errors of former 
times were carefully corrected. The original Engliſh 
adventurers, on their firſt ſettlement in Ireland, were 
captivated by the fair appearance of the plain and open 
diſtricts, Here they erected their caſtles and habita.- 
tions; and forced the old natives into the woods and 
mountains, their natural fortreſſes. There they kept 
themſelves unknown, living by the milk of their kine, 
without huſbandry or tillage ; there they increaſed to 
incredible numbers by promiſcuous generation; and 
there they held their aſſemblies, and formed their con- 
ſpiracies without diſcovery. But now the northern 
Iriſh were placed in the molt open and acceſſible parts 
of the country, where they might lie under the cloſe 
inſpe&ion of their neighbours, and be gradually habi- 
taated to agriculture and the mechanic arts. To the 
Britiſh adventurers were aſſigned places of the greateſt 
ſtrength and command; to the ſervitors, ſtations of 
the greateſt danger, and greateſt advantage to the 
crown : but as this appeared a peculiar hardſhip, they 
were allowed guards and entertainment, until the coun- 
try ſhould be quietly and completely planted. 

The experience of ages had ſhewn the inconvenience 
of enormous grants to particular lords, attended with 
ſuch privileges as obſtructed the adminiſtration of civil 
government : and, even in the late reign, favourite un- 
dertakers had been gratified with ſuch portions of land 
as they were by no means able to plant. But, by the 
preſent ſcheme, the lands to be planted were divided 
in three different proportions ; the greateſt to conſiſt 
of 2000 Engliſh acres, the leaſt ef 1000, and the 
middle of 1500. One half of the eſcheated lands in 
each county was aſſigned to the ſmalleſt, the other 
moiety divided between the other proportions : and the 
general diſtributions being thus aſcertained, to pre- 
vent all diſputes between the undertakers, their ſettle- 
ments in the reſpective diſtricts were to be determined 
by lot. Eſtates were aſſigned to all, to be held of 
them and their heirs. The undertakers of 2000 acres 
were to hold of the king in capite ; thoſe of 1500 by 
knights ſervice; thoſe of 1000 in common ſoccage. 
The firſt were to build a caſtle, and incloſe a ſtrong 
court-yard, or bawn, as jt was called, within four 
years; the ſecond, to finiſh an houſe and bawn within 
two years; and the third, to incloſe a bawn ; for even 
this rude ſpecies of fortification was accounted no in- 
conſiderable defence againſt an Iriſh enemy. The firlt 
were to plant upon their lands, within three years, 45 
able men of Engliſh or Scottiſh birth, to be reduced to 
20 families; to keep a demeſne of 600 acres in their 
own hands; to have four fee-farmers on 120 acres 
each; fix lezſe-holders, each on 100 acres ; and on 
the reſt, eight families of huſbandmen, artificers, and 
cottagers. The others were under the like obligation 
proportionably. All were, for five years after t e date 
of their patents, to reſide upon their lands _— 
perſon, or by ſuch agents as ſhould be approved 15 
the fate, and to keep a ſufficient quantity of arms of 
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nl, alienate their lands to mere Iriſh, or to demiſe an 
— m_— of them to ſuch perſons as ſhould refuſe - 
take the oaths to government they were to let them at 
determined rents, and for no ſhorter term than 21 years 
or three lives. The houſes of their tenants were to be 
built after the Engliſh faſhion, and united together in 
towns or villages. They had power to ere manours, 
to hold courts-baron, and to create tenures. The old 
natives, whoſe tenures were granted in fee -· ſimple, to 
be held in ſoccage, were allowed the like privileges. 
They were enjoined to ſet their lands at certain rents, 
and for thelike terms as the other undertakers; to take 
no Iriſh exact ions from their inferior tenants, and to 
oblige them to forſake their old Scythian cuſtom of 
wandering with their cattle from place to place for pa- 
ſture, or creaghting, as they called it; to dwell in 
towns, and conform to the Engliſh manner of tillage 
and huſbandry. An annual rent ſrom all the lands 
was reſerved to the crown for every 60 Engliſh acres, 
ſix ſhillings and eight pence from the undertakers, ten 
ſhillings from ſervitors, and 13 ſhillings and four pence 
from Iriſh natives. But for two years they were ex- 
empt from ſuch payments, except the natives, who 
were not ſubject to the charge of tranſportation. What 
gave particular credit to this undertaking, was the ca- 
pital part which the city of London was perſuaded 
to take in it. The corporation accepted of large 
grants in the county of Derry ; they engaged to ex-- 
pend L. 20,000 on the plantation, to build the cities 
of Derry and Colerain, and ſtipulated for ſuch privi- 
leges as might make their ſettlements convenient and 
reſpectable. As a competent force was neceſſary to 
protect this infant plantation, the king, to ſupport 
the charge, inftituted the order of baronets, an here- 
ditary dignity, to be conferred on a number not 
exceeding 200; each of whom, on paſling his patent, 
was to pay into the exchequer ſuch a ſum as would 
maintain zo men in Ulſter, for three years, at 8 d. 
daily pay. | 
But ſcarcely had the lands been allotted to the dif- 
ferent patentees, when confiderable portions were re- 
claimed by the clergy as their rightful property. And 
ſo far had the eſlates of the northern biſhoprics been 
embarraſſed, both by the uſurpations of the Iriſh lords, 
and the claims of patentees, that they ſcarcely afford- 
ed a competent, much leſs an honourable proviſion for 
men of worth and learning, while the ſtate of the pa- 
rochial clergy was ſtill more deplorable. Moſt of the 
northern churches had been either deſtroyed in the late 
wars, or fallen to ruin: the benefices were ſmall, and 
ether ſhamefully kept by the biſhops in the way of 
commendam or ſequeſtration ; or filled with minifters 
as ſcandalous as their income. The wretched flock 
was totally abandoned; and for many years Divine 
Service had not been uſed in any pariſh-church of Ul- 
| . except in cities and great towns. To remedy 
_ abuſes, and to make ſome proper proviſion for 
: e inſtruction of a people immerſed in lamentable ig- 
Wert the king ordained, that all ecclefiaſtical lands 
4 : be reſtored to their reſpective ſees and churches, 
' that all lands ſhould be deemed eceleſiaſtical from 
which biſhops had in former ti ved 
penſions; whe * er times received rents or 
eee compoſitions ſhould be made with the 
ees for the ſite of cathedral churches, the reſi- 
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who were to receive equivalents if they compounded 

freely; or elſe to be deprived of their patents as the 
king was deceived in his grant, and the poſſeſſions re- 

ſtored to the church. To provide for the inferior 
clergy, the biſhops were obliged to reſign all their im- 

propriations, and relinquiſh the tythes paid them out 

of pariſhes, to the reſpeQive incumbents; for which 

ample recompence was made out of the king's lands. 

Every proportion allotted to undertakers was made a 

pariſh, with a parochial church to each. The iacum- 

bents, beſides their tythes and duties, had glebe · lande 
aſſigned to them of 60, go, or 120 acres, according to 

the extent of their pariſhes. To provide for a ſucceſ- 
fon of worthy paſtors, free-ſchools were endowed in 

the principal towns, and conſiderable grants of lands 

—— on the univerſity of Dublin, which had 

been re-eſtabliſhed by queen Elizabeth, together with 

the advowſon of fix parochial churches, three of the 

largeſt, and three of the middle proportion in each 

county. 

Such was the general ſcheme of this famous northern 
plantation, ſo honourable to the king, and of ſuch 
conſequence to the realm of Ireland. Its happy ef- 
fects were immediately perceived, although the execu- 
tion by no means correſponded with the original idea. 
Buildings were ſlowly erected; Britiſh tenants were 
difficult to be procured in ſufficient numbers; the old' 
natives were at hand, offered higher rents, and were 
received into thoſe diſtricts from which it was intend- 
ed to exclude them. Ia this particular, the London- 
ers were accuſed of being notoriouſly delinquent. They 
acted entirely by agents; their agents were intereſted 
and indolent, and therefore readily countenanced this 
dangerous intruſion of the natives; an error of which 
ſufficient cauſe was afterwards found to repent. For 
the preſent, however, a number of loyal and indu- 
ſtrious inhabitants was poured into the northern coun- 
ties, conſiderable improvements made by the planters, 
and many towns erected. To encourage their indu- 
ſtry, and advance his own project, the * was 
pleaſed to incorporate ſeveral of theſe towns, ſo that 
they had a right of repreſentation in the Iriſh parlia- 
ment. | 49 
The only diſturbance that now enſued was from the state of Ire- 
Popiſh party, who never could bear to fee the Prote- land ſince 
Rant religion eſtabliſhed in preference to their own, bat time. 
while they had power to reſiſt. After numberleſs in- 
effectual machinations and complaints, their fury broke 
out in a terrible maſſacre of the new Engliſh ſettlers in „ 
the year 1641 *, The affairs of Britain were at that, Gee * 
time in ſuch confuſion, that the rebellion could not be e g 
quelled in leſs than ten years; during which time the 
country was reduced to a moſt deplorable fituation. It 
recovered again under Cromwell, Charles II. and the 
ſhort reign of James II. Oa the acccſſion of Wil- 
liam III. matters were once more thrown into confu- 
ſion by an attempt made in favour of the exiled mo- 
narch, who came over thither in perſon, and whoſe 
bad ſucceſs is related under the article Br1Tain, 
no 309.-—325. Since that time, Ireland hath re- 
covered from the miſerable ſituation to which it was 
ſo long reduced. As yet, however, it 1s far from be- 
ing in ſuch a flouriſhing ſtate as either South or North 
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the kingdom is the extreme poverty and oppreſſion of 
the common people. The produce of the kingdom, 
either in corn or cattle, is not above two thirds at 
moſt of what by good cultivation it might yield. The 
high roads throughout the ſouthern and weſtern parts 
are lined with beggars, who live in huts or cabbins 
without chimnies, or any covering capable of defend- 
ing the wretched inhabitants from the cold, wind, and 
rain, „ It is a ſcandal (ſays a judicious traveller, 
who lately vifited Ireland,) to the proprietors of this 
fertile country, that there is not the greateſt plenty of 
good corn and hay in it ; but ſome of the beſt land in 
the king's dominions is ſuffered to be torn in pieces, 
and cultivated in the vileſt manner, by a ſet of abje& 
miſerable occupiers ; who are abſolutely no better than 
ſlaves to the deſpicable, lazy, and oppreſſive ſubordi- 
nate landlords.” 

Ireland enjoys a peculiar bleſſing in not producing 
or nouriſhing any venomous creature. Mr O'Halloran 
ſays, that even frogs were never known to live there 
before the reign of William III. Indeed, it is not im- 

robable but the breed of them might have come from 
ä in the ſuite of James II. 

The climate of Ireland would almoſt perfectly agree 
with that of England, were the ſoil equally improved, 
being abundantly fruitful both in corn and graſs, eſpe- 
cially the latter; in conſequence of which, an infinite 
number of black cattle and ſheep are bred, particularly 
in the province of Connaught. Few countries produce 
finer grain than that which grows in the improved 
parts of this kingdom. The northern and eaſtern 
counties are beſt cultivated and incloſed, and the moſt 
populous. | 

tend is known to have many rich mines; and 
there is no inconſiderable proſpe& of gold and filver in 
ſome parts of the kingdom. No country in the world 
abounds more in beautiful lakes, both freſh and falt- 
water ones; and it is alſo plentifully watered with many 
beautiful rivers. The commodities which Ireland ex- 
ports, as far as her preſent trade will permit, are hides, 
tallow, beef, butter, cheeſe, honey, wax, hemp, metals, 
and fiſh: wool and glaſs were, till December 23, 1779, 
prohibited; but her linen trade is of late grown of 
very great conſequence. England, in the whole, is 
thou he to gain yearly by Ireland upwards of 1, 400, oool. 
and in many other reſpects ſhe muſt be of very great 
advantage to that kingdom. Formerly, indeed, ſhe 
was rather a burden to her elder fiſter, than any bene- 
fit; but the times are changed now, and improve every 
day. | 

Mr O'Halloran ſays, the linen manufacture was car- 
ried on in Ireland in very early days, to a great ex- 
tent; and Gratianus Lucius quotes a deſcription of 
the kingdom, printed at Leyden in 1627, in which the 
author tells us, That this country abounds with flax, 
which is ſent ready ſpun in large quantities to foreign 
nations. Formerly, (ſays he), they wove great quan- 
tities of linen, which was moſtly 3 at home, 
the natives requiring above 30 yards of linen in a ſhirt 
or ſhift.” So truly expenſive was the Iriſh faſhion of 
making up ſhirts, on account of the number of plaits 
and folds, that, in the reign of Henry VIII. a ſtatute 
paſſed, by which they were forbidden, under a ſevere 


penalty, to put more than ſeven yards of linen in a 
mirt or ſhift, 
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We may form ſome idea of what the trade of Ire. 
land muſt have been in former times, when, ſo late 26 
the reign of Brien Boru, who died in 1014, notwith. 
ſtanding the ravages and diſtreſſes which a Daniſh war 
of above 200 years continuance, muſt have produced | 
throughout the kingdom, the annual duties arifn 
from goods im onel into the ſingle port of Limerick 
and paid in red wine, amounted to 365 pipes! Even 
ſo lately as the laſt century, it is 2 credible 
what riches this city derived from the bare manufac. 
ture of ſhoes, which were exported in amazing quan. 
tities; whereas now, inſtead of ſhoes and boots, we 
ſee the raw hides ſhipped off for foreign markets. 
No country in the world ſeems better ſituated for a 
maritime power than Ireland, where the ports are con- 
venient to every nation in Europe, and the havens 
ſafe and commodious. The great plenty of timber, 
the ſuperior excellence of the oak, and the acknoy- 
ledged-ſkill of her ancient artizans, in wood-works, 
are circumſtances clearly in her favour. That the 
Iriſh formerly exported large quantities of timber, is 
manifeſt from the churches of Glouceſter, Weſtmin- 
ſter · monaſtery and palace, &c. being covered with I- 
riſh oak. {1 
The government of the kingdom is in the hands of Goren- 
a viceroy, or lord-lieutenant, who lives in very great — 
ſpendor. In his abſence there are lords. juſtices, ({tyled k. 
their excellencies) generally three in number, viz. lord 
primate, lord high chancellor, and the ſpeaker of the 
houſe of commons. 'The parliament of Ireland meet 
every other Winter, or oftener, according to exigencies. 
Their only power conſiſts in propoſing Pills which are 
ſubject to the privy-council of England, and in a ne- 
tive voice to any amendments, As to civil magi- 
rates and the diſtribution of juſtice, they are here on 
the ſame footing as in England. 
Ireland is divided into four large provinces, and 
thoſe again into 32 counties, as follows: 


L ULSTER 


Counties. Houſes. Extent, ce. 

1. Antrim 20738 Length 68 } miles _ 
2. Armagh 13125 Breadthg8 cumfer. 
3. Cavan 9268 Iriſh plantations. 

4. Down 26090 Acres 2836837 4496205 


. Donnegal [Engliſh 


. Fermanagh 


5 12357 Pariſhes, 365 
6 

7. Londonderry 
8 

9 


5674 Boroughs, 29 
14528 Baronies, 55 
26637 Archbiſhopric, 1 
16545 Biſhoprics, 6 

Market-towns, 58 

* L EINST EX. oy 

1. Caterlogh, or Car- Len 1 75 : 75 A 

low K 5444 Bread. 55 miles © cum. 

2 24145 I. aer. 2642958, ot f 
3. Kildare 8887 Pariſhes, 858 [Engl 

4. Kilkenny 3231 Boroughs, 53 

5. King's-county 9294 Baromes, 99 

6. Longford 6057 Market-towns, 63 

7. Lowth 8150 Archbiſhopric, 1 

8. Meath (Eaſt) 14000 Biſhoprics, 3 ; 

9. Queen's-coun- The rivers are, the wore 
ty | 11226 Barrow, Liffy, Noir, a 


Monaghan 
. Tyrone 


Dublin 


10. Weſtmeath 9621 the May. 
11. Wexford 13015 
12. Wicklow 7781 


III. MUN- 


Ireland, 
— 


11 
MUNSTER. 


Houſes. Extent, &c. 
11381 Leng. — miles $ Soocir- 
47334 Bread. 107 es J eumfer. 


III. 


Counties. 
1. Clare 
2. Cork 


3. Kerry 11653 Acres 3289932, 5329146, 
4. Limerick 19380 Pariſhes, 740 [Engliſh 
5. Tipperary 18325 Boroughs, 26 
6. Waterford 9485 Baronies, 63 
Houſes, 117197 
Archbiſhopric, 1 
| Biſhops, 6 
IV CONNAUGH T. 
1. Galwa 15576 Length got 1... 2 goocir* 
j ? Breadth8o miles cumfer · 


5156 Acres 2272915, 3681746, 
Pariſhes, 330 [Engliſh 
15089 Boroughs, 10 
Baronies, 43 
8780 Archbiſhopric, 1 
Biſhop, 1 
5970 Houſes, 49966 
Rivers are the Shannon, 
May, Suck, and Gyll. 


2, Leitrim 
3- Mayo 


4, Roſcommon 


5. Sligo 


In 1731, while the duke of Dorſet was lord-lieute- 
nant, the inhabitants were numbered, and it was found 
that the four provinces contained as follows : 


Connaught 216047 221780 
— 203087 447916 
unſter 115130 482044 . 
Uiſker 460632 f Proteſtants 4 2 —— 7 Papiſts 
| þ 
700453. 1309768 


There are 44 charter working- ſchools at preſent in 
Ireland, wherein 2025 boys and girls are maintained 
and educated. Theſe ſchools are maintained by an an- 
nual bounty of 1000]. by a tax upon hawkers and ped- 
lars, and by ſubſcriptions and legacies. The children 
admitted, are thoſe born of Popiſh parents, or ſuch as 
would be bred Papiſts if neglected, and are of ſound 
limbs. Their age muſt be from ſix to ten; the boys at 
16, and the girls at 14, are apprenticed into Prote- 
!tant families. The firſt ſchool was opened in 1734. 
Vive pounds are given to every perſon educated in theſe 
ſchools, upon his or her marrying a Proteſtant. An 
Logliſh act of 3 lately tolerated the Catholic 
religion in Ireland, and by that means has relieved 
thouſands of uſeful ſubjects. 

The return of houſes in Ireland for the year 1754, 
was 395,439; and for the year 1766, it was 424, 046. 

pong therefore the numbers to have increaſed at 
on lame rate, the number of houſes now cannot be leſs 
Y * 454,130; which, allowing five perſons to a fa- 
mily, will make the number of inhabitants 2,260,650 : 
wy as the return of houſes by hearth-colleQors is ra- 
LG than above the truth, and as there are many 
man = in every pariſh, who are by law excuſed from 
er. ax, and therefore not returned, the number on a 
eee eſtimate will be 2, 500, ooo. Sir W. Petty 
8 160,000 cabins without a chimney; and if 
nd e an equal number of ſuch houſes now, the num- 
top Joon will be above 3,000,000. Mr Molyneux 
» *© Ireland has certainly been bettcr inhabited for- 


or, 


may, however, be attributed to the mere modes of li- 
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merly; for on the wild mountains between Ardmach Ireland. 

and Dundalk, are obſervable the marks of the plough, 

as they are alſo on the mountains of Altmore. The 

ſame has been obſerved in the counties of Londonderr 

and Donnegal. Mountains that are now covered wit 

bogs have been formerly ploughed; for when you dig 

five or ſix feet deep, you diſcover a proper foil for ve- 

getation, and find it ploughed into ridges and furrows : 

a plough was found in a very dead bog near Donne- 

gal; and an hedge, with ſome wattles, ſtanding under 

a bog that was five or fix feet in depth. The ſtump 

of a large tree was found in a bog ten feet deep at 

Caftle-Forbes ; the trunk had been burnt, and ſome 

of the cinders and aſhes fill were lying on the ſtump. 

Mr Molyneaux further ſays, that on the top of an high 

mountain, in the north, there were then remaining 

the ſtreets and other marks of a large town, 52 
Beauty ſeems to be more diffuſed in England, a- Appear- 


mong the lower ranks of life, than in Ireland ; which _— Fo 


ving. In England, the meaneſt cottager is better fed, eee 


better lodged, and better dreſſed, than the moſt opu- 
lent farmers here, who, unaccuſtomed to what our 
pageant reckon the comforts of life, know no luxury 
ut in deep potations of aquavitæ. e 

From this circumſtance, we may account for a fact 
reported by the officers of the army here. They 
ſay, that the young fellows of Ireland, who offer to 
enliſt, are more generally below the given height, than 
in England. There can be no appeal from their teſti- 
mony; for they were Iriſh, and the ſtandard is an in- 
fallible teſt. No reaſon, indeed, can be given why 
the cauſes which promote or prevent the growth of o- 
ther animals, ſhould not have ſimilar effe&s upon the 
human ſpecies. In England, where there is no flint 
of proviſions, the growth is not checked; but, on the 
contrary, it is extended to the utmoſt bound of na- 
ture's original intention : whereas, in Ireland, where 
food is neither in the ſame quantity nor of the ſame 


quality, the body cannot expand itſelf, but is dwarfed 


and ſtunted in its dimenſions. The gentlemen of Ire- 
land are full as tall as thoſe of England ; the difference 
then, between them and the commonalty, can only 
proceed from the difference of food. 

The inhabitants, in general, of this kingdom, are 
very far from what they have too often and unjuſtly 
been -repreſented by thoſe of our country who never 
ſaw them, a nation of wild Iriſh. Miſerable and op- 
preſſed, as by far too many of them are, an Engliſh- 
man will find as much civility in general, as amongſt 
the ſame claſs in his own country; and, for a ſmall pe- 
cuniary conſideration, they will exert themſelves to 
pleaſe you as much as any people, perhaps, in the 
king's dominions. Poverty and oppreſſion will natu- 
rally make mankind ſour, rude, and unſociable, and 
eradicate, or at leaſt ſuppreſs, all the more amiable prin- 


ciples and paſſions of humanity, But it ſhould ſeem 


unfair and ungenerous to judge of, or decide againſt, 
the natural difpokition of a man reduced by indigence 
and oppreſſion almoſt to deſperation. Let commerce, 
apriculture, and arts, but call forth the dormant acti- 
vity of their genius, and rouze the native ſpirit of en- 
terprize, which now lies torpid within them; let libe- 
ral laws unfetter their minds, and plenty cheer their 
tables, they will ſoon ſkew themſelves deſerving to rank 
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Treland, 


80 
Climate, 


_- 


the kingdom is the extreme poverty and oppreſſion of 


the common people. The produce of the kingdom, 
either in corn or cattle, is not above two thirds at 
moſt of what by good cultivation it might yield. The 
high roads throughout the ſouthern and weſtern parts 
are lined with beggars, who live in huts or cabbins 
without chimnies, or any covering capable of defend- 
ing the wretched inhabitants from the cold, wind, and 
rain. It is a ſcandal (ſays a judicious traveller, 
who lately vifited Ireland,) to the proprietors of this 
fertile country, that there is not the greateſt plenty of 
good corn and hay in it; but ſome of the beſt land in 
the king's dominions is ſuffered to be torn in pieces, 
and cultivated in the vileſt manner, by a ſet of abje& 
miſerable occupiers ; who are abſolutely no better than 
ſlaves to the deſpicable, lazy, and oppreſſive ſubordi- 
nate landlords,” 

Ireland enjoys a peculiar bleſſing in not producing 


Ke. of Ire- or nouriſhing any venomous creature. Mr O'Halloran 


nd, 


51 


Linen ma- 
nufacture 
early intro- 


d uced. 


ſays, that even frogs were never known to live there 
before the reign of William III. Indeed, it is not im- 

robable but the breed of them might have come from 
Wand in the ſuite of James II. 

The climate of Ireland would almoſt perfectly agree 
with that of England, were the foil equally improved, 
being abundantly fruitful both in corn and grafs, eſpe- 
cially the latter; in conſequence of which, an infinite 
number of black cattle and ſheep are bred, particularly 
in the province of Connaught. Few countries produce 
finer grain than that which grows in the improved 
parts of this kingdom. The northern and eaſtern 
counties are beſt cultivated and incloſed, and the moſt 
ag pet 

reland is known to have many rich mines; and 
there is no inconſiderable proſpe& of gold and filver in 
ſome parts of the kingdom. No country in the world 
abounds more in beautiful lakes, both freſh and ſalt- 
water ones; and it is alſo plentifully watered with many 
beautiful rivers. The commodities which Ireland ex- 
ports, as far as her preſent trade will permit, are hides, 
tallow, beef, butter, cheeſe, honey, wax, hemp, metals, 
and fiſh: wool and glaſs were, till December 23, 1779, 
prohibited ; but her linen trade is of Jate grown of 
very great conſequence. England, in the whole, 1s 
thou ht to gain yearly by Ireland upwards of 1, 400, oool. 
and in many other reſpects ſhe mult be of very great 
advantage to that kingdom. Formerly, indeed, ſhe 
was rather a burden to her elder ſiſter, than any bene- 
= but the times are changed now, and improve every 

ay. 

Mr O'Halloran ſays, the linen manufacture was car- 
ried on in Ireland in very early days, to a great ex- 
tent; and Gratianus Lucius quotes a deſcription of 
the kingdom, printed at Leyden in 1627, in which the 
author tells us, “ That this country abounds with flax, 


which is ſent ready ſpun in large quantities to foreign 


nations. Formerly, (ſays he), they wove great quan- 
tities of linen, which was moſtly ca, at home, 


the natives requiring above 30 yards of linen in a ſhirt 
or ſhift.” So truly expenſive was the Iriſh faſhion of 
making up ſhirts, on account of the number of plaits 
nd folds, that, in the reign of Henry VIII. a ſtatute 
aſſed, by which they were forbidden, under a ſevere 
penalty, to put more than ſeven yards of linen in a 
mirt or ſhift, 
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We may form ſome idea of what the trade of Ire. fel, 
land muſt have been in former times, when, fo late zz ———- 
the reign of Brien Boru, who died in 1014, notwith. 
ſtanding the ravages and diſtreſſes which a Daniſh war 
of above 200 years continuance, muſt have produced 
throughout the kingdom, the annual duties arifin 
from goods im onel into the ſingle port of Limerick 
and paid in red wine, amounted to 365 pipes! Even 
ſo lately as the laſt century, it is ſcarcely credible 
what riches this city derived from the bare manufac. 
ture of ſhoes, which were exported in amazing quan. 
tities z whereas now, inſtead of ſhoes and boots, we 
ſee the raw hides ſhipped off for foreign markets. 

No country in the world ſeems better ſituated for a 
maritime power than Ireland, where the ports are con- 
venient to every nation in Europe, and the havens 
ſafe and commodious. 'The great plenty of timber, 
the ſuperior excellence of the oak, and the acknow- 
ledged-ſkill of her ancient artizans, in wood-works, 
are circumſtances clearly in her favour. That the 

Iriſh formerly exported large quantities of timber, is 
manifeſt from the churches of Glouceſter, Weſtmin- 
ſter · monaſtery and palace, &c. being covered with I- 
riſh oak. 11 
The government of the kingdom is in the hands of Goren- 
a viceroy, or lord-lieutenant, who lives in very great nn fe 
ſpendor. In his abſence there are lords-juſtices, ({yled A.“ 
their excellencies) generally three in number, viz. lord 
primate, lord high chancellor, and the ſpeaker of the 
houſe of commons. 'The parliament of Ireland meet 
every other Winter, or oftener, according to exigencies. 
Their only power conſiſts in propoſing Pills which are 
ſubje& to the privy-council of England, and in a ne- 
tive voice to any amendments. As to civil magi- 
rates and the diſtribution of juſtice, they are here on 
the ſame footing as in England. 
Ireland is divided into four large provinces, and 
thoſe again into 32 counties, as follows: 


LESTER, 


Counties. Houſes. Extent, &c. a 
1. Antrim 20738 Length 68 } miles 12 
2. Armagh 13125 Breadth 98 cumfer. 
3. Cavan 9268 Iriſh plantations. 

4. Down 26090 Acres 2836837 4496205 
5. Donnegal 12357 Pariſhes, 365 F[Englith 
6. Fermanagh 5674 Boroughs, 29 

7. Londonderry 14528 Baronies, 55 

8. Monaghan 26637 Archbiſhopric, 1 

9. Tyrone 16545 Biſhoprics, 6 


Market-towns, 58 

It. LS TW : 

Caterlogh, or Car- Leng. 104 wiles þ 36ocir- 
low 5444 Bread. 55 


— 
. 


2. Dublin 24145 I. acr. 2642958, ot 4251155 
3. Kildare 8887 Pariſhes, 858 [Englith 
4. Kilkenny 3231 Boroughs, 53 

5. King's-county 9294 Baromes, 99 

6. Longford 6057 Market-towns, 63 

7. Lowth 8150 Archbiſhopric, 1 


8. Meath (Eaſt) 14000 Biſhoprics, 3 
( ) 14 The 3 are, the Boy ne, 


. Queen's-coun- ; 
F ty | 11226 Barrow, Liffy, Noir, and 
10. Weſtmeath 9621 the May. 


11. Wexford 13015 


12, Wicklow 778 III. MUN- 


lrela nd. 


1 
III. MUNSTER. 


. A * Leng. 100 —_— —— as they are alſo on the mountains of Altmore. The 

Kr Cork 47334 Bread. 109 5 miles j cumfer. ſame has been obſerved in the counties of Londonderry | 
Kerry 11653 Acres 3289932, 5329146, and Donnegal. Mountains that are now covered with | 
A Limerick 19380 Pariſhes, 740 [Engliſh bogs have been formerly ploughed ; for when you dig | 
. Tipperary 18325 Boroughs, 26 five or ſix feet deep, you diſcover a proper foil for ve- 
ö. Waterford 9485 Baronies, 63 getation, and find it ploughed into ridges and furrows : | 


Houſes, 117197 
Archbiſhopric, 1 
Biſhops, 6 


IV CONNAUGH T. 


1. Galwa 15576 Len ago? ; 5oocir® 
n | g Bren dch se miles cumfer · 


2. Leitrim 5156 Acres 2272915, 3681746, 


Pariſhes, 330 [Engliſh the ſtreets and other marks of a large town, 32 

3. Mayo 15089 Boroughs, 10 Beauty ſeems to be more diffuſed in England, a- Appear- 
Baronies, 43 mong the lower ranks of life, than in Ireland ; which 33 . 

4. Roſcommon 8780 Archbiſhopric, may, however, be attributed to the mere modes of li- g nhabi. 1 
Biſhop, 1 ving. In England, the meaneſt cottager is better fed, tants. | 
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merly; for on the wild mountains between Ardmach Ireland. 
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and Dundalk, are obſervable the marks of the plough, 


a plough was found in a very dead bog near Donne- 
gal; and an hedge, with ſome wattles, ſtanding under 
a bog that was five or ſix feet in depth. The ſtump 
of a large tree was found in a bog ten feet deep at 
Caſtle-Forbes ; the trunk had been burnt, and ſome 
of the cinders and aſhes fti]l were lying on the ſtump. 
Mr Molyneaux further ſays, that on the top of an high 
mountain, in the north, there were then remaining 


5. Sligo 5970 Houſes, 49966 better lodged, and better dreſſed, than the moſt opu- | 
Rivers are the Shannon, lent farmers here, who, unaccuſtomed to what our *l 
5 May, Suck, and Gyll. g r reckon the comforts of life, know no luxury it 
_ ut in deep potations of aquavitz. : | 
ation In 1731, while the duke of Dorſet was lord-lieute- From this circumſtance, we may account for a fa& | 
nant, the inhabitants were numbered, and it was found reported by the officers of the army here. They 14 
that the four provinces contained as follows: ſay, that the young fellows of Ireland, who offer to if 
enlift, are more generally below the given height, than FI 
Connaught 21604 7 _—_ in England. There can be no appeal from their teſti- lj 
12 3 | _ | _— for they were _—_ A wg wag is an of i 
L Proteſtants 3 ani llible teſt. No reaſon, indeed, can be given w i! 
Viſer 360632 1 ant, 158020 f 222 the cauſes which promote or prevent the => of <4 | | 
K ther animals, ſhould not have fimilar effects upon the 8 
700453 1309768 human ſpecies. In England, where there is no flint 4 
There are 44 charter working- ſchools at preſent in of proviſions, the growth is not checked; but, on the 1 
Ireland, wherein 2025 boys and girls are maintained contrary, it is extended to the utmoſt bound of na- | i 
and educated. Theſe ſchools are maintained by an an- ture's original intention : whereas, in Ireland, where 6 | 
nual bounty of 1000]. by a tax upon hawkers and ped- food is neither in the ſame quantity nor of the ſame if 
lars, and by ſubſcriptions and legacies. The children quality, the body cannot expand itſelf, but is dwarfed 1 
admitted, are thoſe born of Popiſh parents, or ſuch as and ſtunted in its dimenſions. The gentlemen of Ire- 1 
would be bred Papiſts if neglected, and are of ſound land are full as tall as thoſe of England; the difference 0 
limbs. Their age muſt be from ſix to ten; the boys at then, between them and the commonalty, can only | 
16, and the girls at 14, are apprenticed into Prote- proceed from the difference of food. 8 
tant families. The firſt ſchool was opened in 1734. The inhabitants, in general, of this kingdom, are ill 
Five pounds are given to every perſon educated in theſe very far from what they have too often and unjuſtly q q 
ichools, upon his or her marrying a Proteſtant. An been -repreſented by thoſe of our country who never 1 i 
Eogliſh act of vigor lately tolerated the Catholic ſaw them, a nation of wild Iriſh. Miſerable and op- 1 | 
religion in Ireland, and by that means has relieved preſſed, as by far too many of them are, an Engliſh - f | 
thouſands of uſeful ſubjects. man will find as much civility in general, as amongſt | 
The return of houſes in Ireland for the year 1754, the ſame claſs in his own country; and, for a ſmall pe- 1 
was 395, 439; and for the year 1766, it was 424,046. cuniary conſideration, they will exert themſelves to 1 
uppoling therefore the numbers to have increaſed at pleaſe you as much as any people, perhaps, in the 1 
the ſame rate, the number of houſes now cannot be leſs king's dominions. Poverty and oppreſſion will natu- 1 
than 454130; which, allowing five perſons to a fa- rally make mankind ſour, rude, and unſociable, and 
mily, will make the number of inhabitants 2,260,650: eradicate, or at leaſt ſuppreſs, all the more amiable prin- 
ut as the return of houſes by hearth-colle&ors is ra - ciples and paſſions of humanity. But it ſhould ſeem 
ther under than above the truth, and as there are many unfair and ungenerous to judge of, or decide againſt, 
e in every pariſh, who are by law excuſed from the natural difpoſition of a man reduced by indigence 
| at tax, and therefore not returned, the number on a and opprefſion almoſt to deſperation. Let commerce, 
en eſtimate will be 2,500,000. Sir W. Petty agriculture, and arts, but call forth the dormant acti - 
* _ 160, ooo cabins without a chimney ; and if vity of their genius, and rouze the native ſpirit of en- 
4 e De an equal number of ſuch houſes now, the num- terprize, which now lies torpid within them; let libe- 
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er of people will be above 
3,000,000. Mr Molyneux 
Js © Ireland has certainly been better inhabited for- 


ral laws unfetter their minds, and plenty cheer their 


tables, they will ſoon ſkew themſelves deſerving to rank 
21 M 2 with 
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Ireland. with the moſt reſpectable ſocieties in Europe. 

The bogs wherewith Ireland is in ſome places over- 
Accor of grown, are not injurious to health, as is commonly ima- 
the bogs in gined z the watery exhalations from theſe are neither 
Ireland, 0 abundant, nor ſo noxious, as thoſe from marſhes, 
which become prejudicial from the various animal and 
vegetable ſubſtances which are left to putrify as ſoon 
as the waters are exhaled by the ſun. Bogs are not, 
as one might ſuppoſe from their blackneſs, maſſes of 
putrefaction; but on the contrary, they are of ſuch a 
texture, as to reſiſt putrefaction above any other ſub- 
ſtance we know of. A ſhoe, all of one piece of leather, 
very neatly ſtitched, was taken out of a bog ſome 
years ago, yet entirely freſh ;—from the very faſhion 
of which, there is ſcarce room to doubt, that it had 
lain there ſome centuries. Butter, called rouſtin, hath 
been found in hollowed trunks of trees, where it had 
been hid ſo long, that it was become hard and almoſt 
friable, yet not devoid of unctuoſity; that the length 
of time it had been buried was very great, we learn 
from the depth of the bog, which was ten feet, that 
had grown over it. But the common phenomenon of 
timber-trees dug out of theſe bogs, not only ſound, 
but alſo ſo embalmed as afterwards to defy the injuries 

of time, demonſtrate the antiſeptic quality of them. 

The horns of the mooſe-deer muſt have lain many 
centuries in a bog; for the Iriſh hiſtories do not re- 
cognize the exiſtence of the animal whereon they 

rew. Indeed, human bodies have, in many places, 
Tos dug up entire, which muſt have lain there for 
ages. 
> The growth of bogs, however, is variable in diffe- 
rent places, from the variety of conditions in the fitua- 
tion, ſoil, humidity, and quantity of vegetable food; 
in ſome places it is very rapid, in others very flow ; 
and therefore their altitudes cannot afford any certain 
meaſure of time. 

In the manufaQuring counties of the north, peat- 
fuel has become fo ſcarce, that turburies lett from five 
to eight guineas an acre. In ſome places they are 
ſo eradicated, there docs not remain a trace of them, 
the ground being now converted into rich meadows 

55 and ſweet paſtures. 
TIO of If we truſt to authorities, we muſt conclude that 
reland on 2 : a . 
the increaſe, Ireland was not originally inferior to England, either 
in the fertility of the ſoil, or ſalubrity of the climate. 
When this country ſhall have felt the happy eſſects of 
the late indulgences of the Britiſh parliament, by re- 
pealing ooo acts which reſtrained the trade of this 
kingdom with foreign ports, and allowing the expor- 
tation of woollen manufactures and ales, and ſhall 
have received further indulgences from the ſame au- 
thority ; and when the ſpirit of induſtry ſhall be infu- 
ſed, in conſequence of it, into the common people; 
their country will not be inferior to any other on the 
lobe, under the ſame parallel. It is very difficult to 
. whether foreign or domeſtic cauſes have operated 
moſt powerfully in laying waſte this fruitful country ; 
which, by being relieved from their late unnatural 
prohibitions, will be enabled to furniſh a grand pro- 
port ion of ſupplies to Great Britain, and will unavoid- 
ably become of vaſt importance by its reciprocal trade, 
in reſtraining the increaſe of that of France, who can- 
not carry on this important branch of traffic withour 
the aſſiſtance of Iriſh woo), The wool of France is 
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judice of Britain. The happy effects of it have been al. 


ſhort and coarſe, being, in the language of the i 
facturers, neither ! in the . — lon * I" 
ſtaple. This obliges them to have recourſe to the Iris 
wool of Ireland, which poſſeſſes both theſe qualities, 
Aſſiſted by a pack of Iriſh wool, the French are ena. 
bled to manufacture two of their own ; which they 
will no longer be able to procure, as the Iriſh will now 
work up their own wool, which they uſed to export; 
great part of which found its way to France, and en. 
abled them to ſupply other markets to the great pre. 


ready felt; for, notwithſtanding it was fo late as De- 
cember 23. 179, that the royal aſſent was given to 
the taking off their reſtraints on woollen exports, it 
appears, that on January 10, following, an export- 
entry was made at the cuſtom-houſe of Dublin, of 
1300 yards of ſerge for a foreign market, by William 
Worthington, Eſq. 

IREN/ZEUS (St), biſhop of Lyons, was born ia 
Greece about the year 120. He was the diſciple of 
Pappias and St Polycarp, by whom, it is ſaid, he was 
ſent into Gaul in 157. He ſtopped at Lyons, where 
he performed the office of a priellz and in 178 was ſent 
to Rome, where he diſputed with Valentinus, and his 
two diſciples Florinus and Blaſtus. At his return to 
Lyons, he ſucceeded Photinus, biſhop of that city; and 
ſuffered martyrdom in 202, under the reign of Severus. 
He wrote many works in Greek, of which there only 
remains a barbarous Latin verſion of his five books a- 
gainſt heretics, ſome Greek fragments in different au- 
thors, and pope Victor's letter mentioned by Euſebius. 
The beſt editions of his works are thoſe of Eraſmus, 
in 1526; of Grabe, in 1702; and of Father Maſſuet, in 
1710. St Irenzus's ſtyle is cloſe, clear, and ſtrong, 
but plain and ſimple. Dodwell has eompoſed fix cu- 
rious diſſertations on the works of St Irenæus. 

He ought not to be confounded with St Irenzus the 
deacon, who in 275 ſuffered martyrdom 1n Tuſcany, 
under the reign of Aurelian; nor with St Irzneus, 
biſhop of Sirmich, who ſuffered martyrdom on the 
25th of March 304, during the perſecution of Dio- 
cleſian and Maximianus. 

IRENE, empreſs of the eaſt, celebrated for her va - 
lour, wit, and beauty; but deteſtable for her cruelty, 
having ſacrificed her own ſon to the ambition of reign- 
ing — She died in 803. i 

IRIS, the xainBow. See RAIxXBOw. 

Isis, in anatomy. See there, n“ 406, m. ö 

Iais, the Flower de Luce, or Flag- flower, &c. in 
botany, a genus of the monogynia order, belong: 
ing to the hexandria claſs of plants. ; 

There are 21 ſpecies, all herbaceous flowenng pe- 
rennials, both of the fibrous, tuberous, and bulbous 
rooted kind, e thick annual flalks from 3 or 
4 inches to a yard high, terminated by large hexape- 
talous flowers, having three of the petals reflexed | 
quite back and three erect; moſt of which are very 
ornamental, appearing in May, June, and Joly. 6 

Culture. All the PR are caſily. propagated 1 
offsets from the roots, which ſhould be 2 0 
September, OSober, or November, though 7 
ary time from September to March will do. * 
may alſo be raiſed from ſeed, which is the beſt per? 
for procuring varieties. It is to be ſown in zutun 


. . der of common 
ſoon after it ripens, in a bed or bor "earth 


Jron 


| 


Iroquois. 
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IRRADIATION, the act of emitting ſubtile ef: Irradiation 


earth, and raked in. The plants will riſe in the 
ſpring, and are to be tranſplanted next autumn. 
Properties. The roots of the Florentine white iris, 


chen dry, are ſuppoſed to have a pectoral virtue. They 


phil. Tran. 
AA. 35. 
t leq. 


have an agreeable ſmell, reſembling that of violets ; 


and hence are uſed in perfumes, and in flavouring of 
liquors. When recent, they have a bitter, acrid, 
nauſeous taſte 3 and when taken into the body, prove 
ſtrongly cathartic ; on which account they have been 
recommended in dropſies, in the doſe of three or four 
ſcruples. — The juice of the ſpecies called baſtard 
acorus, or yellow fag: flower, is alſo very acrid, and 
hath been found to produce plentiful evacuations from 
the bowels when other means had failed. For this 
purpoſe, it may be yo in doſes of 80 drops every 
hour or two; but the degree of its acrimony is ſo 
uncertain, that it can hardly ever come into general 
uſe. The freſh roots have been mixed with the food 
of ſwine bitten by a mad-dog, and they eſcaped the 
diſeaſe, when others, bitten by the ſame dog, died 
raving mad, Goats eat the leaves when freſh ; but 
cows, horſes, and ſwine, refuſe them. Cows will eat 
them when dry. The roots are uſed in the iſland of 
Jura for dying black. 

IRON, a metal of a white, livid, greyiſh colour; ex- 
tremely hard; and, next to platina, the moſt difficult 


to be fuſed. See METAL; MeTaLtLurGyY; and CE- 


MISTRY, no 145, 202, 242, 279, 382. See alſo 
CoLour-Making, n* 13, 32; and Dyrixc, n“ 17. 

From ſome obſervations made by Mr King on a pe- 
trifact ion found on the coalt of Eaſt Lothian in Scot- 
land, he hath concluded, that iron greatly promotes 
petrifaction“ . He hath likewiſe obſerved, that ſolu- 
tions of iron may be of conſiderable efficacy in pre- 
venting the deſtruction of ſtones by the ſun and air. 
See the articles STONE, PETRIFACTION ; alſo Rock, 
MazsBLe, MounTain, &c. 

Iaox- Sick, in the ſea-language, is ſaid of a ſhip or 
boat, when her bolts or nails are ſo eaten with ruſt, 
and ſo worn away, that they occaſion hollows in the 
planks, whereby the veſſel is rendered leaky. 

Ixox · N vod, in botany. See the article SiDEROxX A- 
LUM, 

Isox-Mort, in botany. See the article SiperIT1S. 

IRONY, in rhetoric, is when a perſon ſpeaks con- 
trary to his thoughts, in order to add force to his diſ- 
courſe 3; whence Quintihian calls it diver/loguium. 

Thus, when a notorious villain is ſcorafully com- 


plimented with the titles of a very honeſt and excellent 


perſon ; the character of the perſon commended, the 
air of contempt that appears in the ſpeaker, and the 
*xorbitancy of the commendations, ſufficiently diſco- 
ver the diſſimulation of irony. 

Ironicalexhortation is a very agreeable kind of trope; 
which, after he ving ſet the inconveniences of a thing 
in the cleareſt light, concludes with a feigned encou- 
r to purſue it. Such is that of Horace, when, 
iaving beautifully deſcribed the noiſe and tumults of 

ome, he adds ironically, 

_ Go now, and Rudy tunefal verſe at Rome!“ 

3 OQUOIS, the name of five nations in North 
2 in alliance with the Britiſh colonies. They 
10 ounded by Canada on the north, by the Britiſh 
d — of New York and Penfilvania on the eaſt 
d 1outh, and by the lake Ontario on the weſt. 


fluvia, like the rays of the ſun, every way, See Ep- 
FLUVIA., k 
IRREGULAR, ſomething that deviates from the 


common forms or rules: thus, we ſay an irregular for- 


tification, an irregular building, an irregular figure, 


&c. See the articles FoxTi1F1caT1ON, &c. 

IRREGULAR, in grammar, ſuch infleQions of words. 
as vary from the general rules; thus we ſay, irregular 
nouns, irregular verbs, &c. 

The diſtinction of irregular nouns, according to Mr 
Ruddiman, 1s into three kinds, viz. variable, defeRive,. 
and abundant ; and that of irregular verbs into anoma- 
lous, defective, and abundant. 

IRROMANGO, or Erxxamonco, one of the new: 
Hebrides iſlands, is about 24 or 25 leagues in circait ; 
the middle of it lies in E. Long. 169. 19. S. Lat. 18. 
54. The inhabitants are of the middle ſize, and have 
a good ſhape and tolerable features. Their colour is 
very dark; and they paint their faces, ſome with black, 
and others with red pigment : their hair is curly and 
criſp, and ſomewhat woolly. Few women were ſeen;. 
and thoſe very ugly : they wore a petticoat made of 
the leaves of ſome plant. The men were quite naked, 
excepting a belt tied about the waiſt, and a piece of 
cloth, or a leaf, uſed.for a wrapper. No canoes were 
ſeen in any part of the iſland. They live in houſes 
covered with thatch; and their plantations are Jaid out 
by line, and fenced round, An unlucky ſcuffle be- 
tween the Britiſh ſailors and theſe people, in which 
four of the latter were deſperately wounded, prevented. 
2 Cook from being able to give any particular 
information concerning the produce, &c. of this iſland. 

IRTIS, a large river of Afia, in Siberia, which 
riſes among the hills of the country of the Kalmucke, 
and, running north-eaſt, falls into the Oby near To- 
bolſk. It abounds with. filh, particularly ſturgeon, 
and delicate falmon. 

IRVIN, a ſea- port town of Scotland, in the bai- 
liewick of Cunningham ; ſeated at the mouth of a river 
of the ſame name on the Frith of Clyde; in W. Long. 
2.55. N. Lat. 55, 36. 

ISAAC,. the Jewiſh patriarch, and example of fi - 
lial obedience, died 1716, B. C. aged 180. 

ISAIAH, the firſt of the. four greater prophets, 
was the ſon.of Amos;.and was of royal blood, his fa- 
ther being brother to. Azariah king of Juda, He 
propheſied under the reigns of Uzziah, Jotham, Ahaz, 
and Hezekiah, from the 785th to the 681k year be- 
fore the Chriſtian era; when king Mauaſſeh cauſed 
him to be put to death in a very advanced age, His 
prophecies are. in Hebrew ; his {tyle 1s noble, ſub- 
lime, and florid :. he ſpeaks ſo clearly of Chriſt, and 
of the. great circumſtances of his life and death, that 
he appears to be rather.an evangeliſt and an hiſtorian 
who relates what has already happened, than a man 
who foretels what was not to be.accompliſhed till ſeve- 
ral ages were paſſed. 

ISZEUS, .a Greek orator, born at Colchis, in Sy- 
ria, was the diſciple of Lyſias, and the miſter of De- 
moſthenes; and taught eloquence. at Athens, about 
344 years B. C. Sixty-four orations are attributed 
to him; but he compoſed no more than 50, of which 


only 10 are now remaining. He took Lyſias for his 


model, and ſo well imitated his ſtyle and elegance, 


that. 


Iſzus, 
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Iſatis. 
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that we might eaſily confound the one with the other, 


Voce it not for the figures which Iſæus firſt introduced 


into frequent uſe. He was alſo the firſt who applied 
eloquence to politics, in which he was followed by his 
diſciple Demoſthenes. 

He ought not to be confounded with Iſæus, ano- 
ther celebrated orator, who lived at Rome in the time 
of Pliny the Younger, about the year 97. 

ISA'TIS, woan; a genus of the ſiliquoſa order, 
belonging to the tetradynamia claſs of plants. There 
are four Turkey but the only one worthy of notice is 


the tinctoria, or common woad, which is cultivated in 


ſeveral parts of Britain for the purpoſes of dyeing ; 
being uſed as a foundation for many of the dark co- 
lours. Sce CoLour- Making, n“ 37; and Woan. 

The plant is biennial; the lower leaves are of an ob- 
long oval figure, and pretty thick conſiſtence, ending in 
obtuſe roundiſh points; they are entire on their edges, 
and of a lucid green. The ſtalks riſe four feet high, 
dividing into ſeveral] branches, garniſhed with arrow 
ſhaped leaves fitting cloſe to the ſtalks; the branches 
are terminated by ſmall yellow flowers, in very cloſe 
cluſters, which are compoſed of four ſmall petals, 
placed in form of a croſs, which are ſucceeded by pods 
ſhaped like a bird's tongue, which, when ripe, turn 
black, and open with two valves, having one cell, in 
which is ſitueted a ſingle ſeed, 

This fort is ſown upon freſh land which is in good 
heart, for which the cultivators of woad pay a large 
rent. They generally chooſe to have their lands ſituated 
near great towns, where there is plenty of drefling ; 
but they never ſtay long on the ſame ſpot : for the 
beſt ground will not admit of being ſown with woad 
more than twice; and if it is oftener repeated, the 
crop ſeldom pays the charges of culture, &c. Thoſe 
who cultivate this commodity have gangs of people 
who have been bred to the employment; Þ that whole 
families travel about from place to place, wherever 
their principal fixes on land for the purpoſe. As the 
goodneſs of woad conſiſts in the ſize and fatneſs or 
thickneſs of the leaves, the only method to obtain this, 
15 by ſowing the feed upon ground at a proper ſeaſon, 
and allowing the plants proper room to grow; as alſo 
to keep them clean from weeds, which, if permitted to 
grows will rob the plants of their nouriſhment. After 

aving made choice of a proper ſpot of land, which 
ſhould not be too light and ſandy, nor over ſtiff and 
moilt, but rather a gentle hazel loam, whoſe parts 
will caſily ſeparate, the next is to plough this up juſt 
before winter, laying it in narrow high ridges, that 
the froſt may penetrate through the ridges to mellow 
and ſoften the clods; then in the ſpring plough it 
again croſſwiſe, laying it again in narrow ridges. 
After it has lain for ſome time in this manner, and the 
weeds begin to grow, it ſhould be well harrowed to 
deſtroy them : this ſhould be repeated twice while the 
weeds are young; and, if there are any roots of large 
perennial weeds, they muſt be harrowed out, and car- 
ried off the ground. In June the ground ſhould be a 
third time Lee when the furrows ſhould be nar- 
row, and the ground flirred as deep as the plough 
will go, that the parts may be as well ſeparated as 
poſſible; and when the weeds appear again, the ground 
ſhould be well harrowed to deſtroy them. Toward 
the end of July, or the beginning of Auguſt, it ſhould 
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be ploughed the laſt time, when the land fhon! 


the 12 muſt be harrowed to receive. the ſeeds 
which ſhould be ſown in rows with the drill- plou b. 
or in broad - caſt after the common method; but it Lil 
be proper to ſteep the ſeeds one night in water before 
they are ſown, which will prepare them for vepeta. 
tion : if the ſeeds are ſown In Grills, they will be co. 
vered with an inſtrument fixed to the plough for that 
purpoſe, but thoſe which are ſown broad-caſt in the 
common way muſt be well harrowed in. If the ſeeds 
are good, and the ſeaſon favourable, the plants will 
appear in a fortnight, and in a month or five weeks 
will be fit to hoe; for the ſooner this is performed 
when the plants are diſtinguiſhable, the better the 

will thrive, and the weeds being then young will be 
ſoon deſtroyed. The method of hoeing theſe plants 
is the ſame as for turneps : with this difference only, 
that theſe plants need not be thinned fo much ; for at 
the firſt hoeing, if they are ſeparated to the diſtance 
of four inches, and at the laſt to fix inches, it will be 
ſpace enough for the growth of the plants; and if this 
is carefully performed, and in dry weather, moſt of the 
weeds will be deſtroyed : but as ſome of them may 
eſcape in this operation, and young weeds will riſe, 
ſo the ground ſhould be a ſecond time hoed in the 
beginning of October, always chooſing a dry time for 
this work ; at this ſecond operation, the plants ſhould 
be ſingled out to the diſtance they are to remain, 
After this, if carefully performed, the ground will be 
clean from weeds till the ſpring, when young weeds 
will come up: therefore about the middle of March 
will be a good time to hoe the ground again ; for 
while the weeds are young, it may be 2 in 
leſs than half the time it would require if the weeds 
were permitted to grow large, and the ſun and wind 
will much ſooner kill them: this hoeing will alſo ſtir 
the ſurface of the ground, and greatly promote the 

growth of the plants; if this is performed in dry 
weather, the ground will be clean till the firſt crop of 
woad is gathered, after which it muſt be again well 

cleaned ; if this is carefully repeated after the gather- 

ing each crop, the land will always lie clean, and the 

plants will thrive the better. The expence of the firlt 

hoeing will be about fx ſhillings per acre, and for the 

after hoeings half that price will be ſufficient, pro- 

vided they are performed when the weeds are young» 

for if they are ſuffered to grow large, it will require 

more labour, nor can it be ſo well performed. 

If the land, in which this ſeed is ſown, ſhould have 
been in culture before for other crops, ſo not in good 
heart, it will require dreſſing before it is ſown, in 
which caſe rotten Eable-dides is preferable toany other; 
but this ſhould not be laid on till the laſt ploughing, 
juſt before the ſeeds are ſown, and not ſpread tall ” 
land is plovghed, that the ſun may not exhale the 

oodneſs of it, which in ſummer 1s ſoon loſt 42 
e on the ground. The quantity ſhould not 4 
leſs than 20 loads to each acre, which will keep the 
ground in heart till the crop of woad is ſpent. | 1 

The time for gathering of the crop 18 according 'he 
the ſeaſon : but it ſhould be performed as ſoon 3 
leaves are fully grown, while they are perfectly gre 0 
for when they begin to change pale, gr A 
their goodneſs is over, for the quantity will be and 


laid ſmooth ; and when there is a proſpect of 2 
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«ti the quality greatly diminiſhed. Naples, about 15 miles in circumference,” lying on the Iſchia 
* * * Lis 7 5 good, and the crop well buſbanded, os of "om Terra di Lavoro, from which it is three Ly 
W- miles diſtant, a 


! 


Iſchis. it will produce three or four gatherings ; but the two 
EG 


i It is full of 33 valleys, which 
Grſt are the beſt. Theſe are commonly mixed toge- 


produce excellent fruits. It hath alſo mountains on 


ther in the manufacturing of it: but the after crops 
are always kept ſeparate; for if theſe are mixed with 
the other, the whole will be of little value. The two 
erſt crops will ſell from 25 to 30 l. a ton; but the 
latter will not bring more than 7 or 81. and ſometimes 
not ſo much. An acre of land will produce a ton of 
woad, and in good ſeaſons near a ton and an half. 

When the planters intend to ſave the ſeeds, they 
cut three crops of the leaves, and then let the plants 
and till the next year for ſeed 3 but if only one crop 
is cut, and that only of the outer leaves, letting all 
the middle leaves ſtand to nouriſh the ſtalks, the plants 
will grow ſtronger, and produce a much greater quan- 
tity of ſeeds. ; Oy 

Theſe ſeeds are often kept two years, but it is al- 
ways beſt to ſow new ſeeds when they can be obtained. 
Thie ſeeds ripen in Auguſt ; and when the pods turn to 
a dark colour, the ſeeds ſhould be gathered. It is beſt 
done by reaping the ſtalks inthe ſame manner as wheat, 
ſpreading the ftalks in rows upon the ground: and in 
four or five days the ſeeds will be fit to threſh out, 
provided the weather is dry; for if it lies long, the 
pods will open and let out the ſeeds. 

There are ſome of the woad planters, who feed 


down the leaves in winter with ſheep ; which is a very 


bad method : for all-plar.ts which are to remain for a 
future crop, ſhould never be eaten by cattle, for that 
greatly weakens the plants ; therefore thoſe who eat 
down their wheat in winter with ſheep are equally 
blameable. 


Isaris, in zoology, a ſynonime of the Lagep ur. 
See Canis, . | 

ISAURA, (anc. geog.), a ftrong city at mount 
Taurus, in Iſauria: twice demoliſhed : firſt by Per- 
diccas, or rather by the inhabitants, who, through 
deſpair, deſtroyed themſelves by fire, rather than fall 
into the hands of the enemy; again, by Servilius, who 
thence took the ſurname Tauricus, Strabo ſays, 
there were two 1ſaurus, the old and the new, but ſo 
_ yn n took them but for one. 

TA, (anc. g.) a country touching Pam- 
pbylia and Cilicia on Abe dh, Ce Eb noms. 
tainous, ſituate almoſt in mount Taurus, and taking 
its name from 1ſaura. 8 
ISCHIUM, in anatomy, one of the bones of the 
pelvis. See AnaTomy, n* 40. 

ISCHURY, a diſeaſe conſiſting of an entire ſup- 
Pome of urine, See (the Index ſubjoined to) Mx- 

ICINE, : 

ISCLASTICS, a kind of games, or combats, ce- 
lebrated in Greece and Aſia, in the time of the Ro- 
man emperors. 

The victor at theſe games had very conſiderable 
privileges conferred on him, after the example of Au- 
guſtus and the Athenians, who did the like to con- 
querors at the olympic, pythian, and iſthmian games. 
way Were crowned on the ſpot immediately after their 
N had penſions allowed them, were furniſhed 

eh proviſions at the public coſt, and were carried in 


triumph to their country. 


ISCH 


IA, an Iſland of Italy, in the kingdom of 


whioh grow vines of an excellent kind: likewiſe 


fountains, rivulcts, and fine gardens, 


Ischia, a town of Italy, and capital of an iſland of 
the ſame name, with a biſhop's ſee, and a 8 fort. 


Both the city and fortreſs ſtand upon a rock, which is 
Joined to the iſland by a ſtrong bridge; the rock is 
about ſeven furlongs in circumference, The city is 
like a pyramid of 

winch makes a very fingular and ſtriking appearance. 
At the end of the bridge next the city are iron gates, 
which open into a fubterraneous paſſage, through 
which they enter the city. They are always guarded 
by ſoldiers who are natives of the iſland. E. Long. 
13. 55. N. Lat. 40. 50. 

ISENACH, a town of Germany, in the circle 
of Upper Saxony, from whence one of the Saxon 
princes takes the title of duke. There are iron 
mines in the neighbourhood. E. Long. 9. 17. N. 
Lat. 51. o. 

IS ENBURG, a large town of Germany, capital 
of a county of the fame name, with a handſome 
caſtle, ſeated on the river Seine, in E. Long. 7. 14. 
N. Lat. 50. 28. The county belongs to the elector 
of Treves. 

ISENGHEIN, a town of the Auſtrian Nether- 
lands, with the title of a principality, ſeated on the 
river Mandera, in E. Long. 3. 18. N. Lat. 50. 44. 

ISH, in Scots law, ſignifies expiry. Thus we 
ſay „ the i/þ of a leaſe.” It fignifies alſo to go out ; 
_ we ſay © free i/þ and entry” from and to any 

ace. 

E ISIA, feaſts and ſacrifices anciently ſolemnized in 
honour of the goddeſs Iſis. 

The 7//a were full of abominable impurities ; and 
for that reaſon, thoſe who were initiated were obliged 
to take an oath of ſecrecy: they were held for nine 
days ſucceſſively; but were ſo abominable, that the 
ſenate aboliſhed them at Rome, under the conſulſhip 
of Piſo and Gabinius. 

ISENARTS, or EtstxarTs, a conſiderable town 
of Germany. in Auſtria, and in Styria; famous for its 
iron mines. E. Long. 15. 25. N. Lat. 46. 56. 

ISERNIA, a town of Italy, in the kingdom of 
Naples, and in the county of Moliſe, with a biſhop's 
ſee. It is ſeated at the foot of the Appenines, in 
E. Long. 14. 20. 

ISIDORUS, called DamiaTexns1s, or PęLusiora, 
from his living in a ſolitude near that city, was one of 
the moſt famous of all St Chryſoſtom's diſciples, and 
flouriſhed in the time. of the general council held in 
421. We have 2012 of his epiſtles in five books. 
They are ſhort, but well written in Greek. The beſt 
edition is that of Paris, in Greek and Latin, printed in 
1638, in folio. 

ISIGNTI, a town of France, in Lower Normandy, 
with a ſmall harbour, and well known on account of 
its ſalt- works, its cyder, and its butter. W. Long. 
o. 50. N. Lat. 49. 20. | 

ISIS, an Egyptian goddeſs, whoſe worſhip was ſo 
infamous, that the prieſts were forbid to ſpeak any 
thing of it; and the ſenate did often prohibit its 

practice 


houſes piled upon one another, 


If\nglafs, 
Iſland. 
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practice in Rome. She is pictured with a {rum in 


her hand, a muſical inſtrument not much unlike a 
cymbal; and was often called Terra, from whence 
ſhe is repreſented as having many breaſts. Some hi- 
ſtorians ſay ſhe was queen of Egypt, and reigned there 
with her huſband Oſiris, A. M. 2500. 

ISINGLASS. See IcyTayocouLLA. 

ISLAND, a tract of dry land encompaſſed with 
water; in which ſenſe it ſtands contradiſtinguiſhed from 
Courix ENT, or TRARA Firma. 

Several naturaliſts are of opinion, that the iſlands 
were formed at the deluge; others think, that there 
have been new iſlands formed by the caſting up of vaſt 
heaps of oiay, mud, ſand, &c.; others thick hay have 
been ſeparated from the continent by violent ſtorms, 
inundations, and earthquakes. Theſe laſt have ob- 
ſerved, that the Eaſt- Indies, which abound in iſlands 


more than any other part of the world, are likewiſe 


more annoyed with earthquakes, tempeſts, lightnings, 


volcanos, &c. than any other part. Others again 
conclude, that iſlands are as ancient as the world, and 
that there were ſome at the beginning; and, among 
other arguments, ſupport their opinion from Gen. x. 5. 
and other pafſages of Scripture. 

Varenius thinks that there have been iſlands pro- 
duced each of theſe ways. St Helena, Aſcenſion, 
and other ſteep rocky iſlands, he ſuppoſes to have be- 
come ſo by the ſea's overflowing their neighbouring 
champaigns: but by the heaping up buge quantities 
of ſand, and other terreſtrial matter, he thinks the 
iſlands of Zealand, Japan, &c. were formed. Suma- 
tra and Ceylon, and moſt of the Eaſt- India iſlands, 
he thinks, were rent off from the main land; and con- 
cludes, that the iſlands of the Archipelago were 
formed in the ſame way, imagining it probable that 
Deucalion's flood might contribute towards it. 'The 
ancients had a notion that Delos, and a few other 
iſlands, roſe from the bottom of the ſea; which, how 
fabulous ſoever it may appear, agrees with later ob- 
ſervations. Seneca takes notice, that the iſland The- 
raſia roſe thus out of the ZEgean ſea in his time, of 
which the mariners were eye- witneſſes. 

It is indeed very probable, that many iſlands have 
exiſted not only from the deluge, but from the crea- 
tion of the world; and we have undoubted proofs of 
the formation of iſlands in all the different ways above- 
mentioned. Another way, however, in which iſlands 
are frequently formed in the South Sea, is by the 
coralline inſects: (See CoraLLing.) On this ſubject 
the following curious diſſertation by Alexander Dal- 
rymple, Eſq; hath appeared in the Philoſophical Tranſ- 
actions for the year 1767. 

« Theſe iſlands are generally long and narrow: 
they are formed by a narrow bar of land, inclofing 
the ſea within it ; generally, perhaps always, with 
ſome ingreſs at lealt to the tide; commonly with an 
opening capable of receiving a canoe, and frequently 
ſufficient to admit even larger veſſels. 

% The origin of theſe iſlands will explain their na- 
ture. What led me firſt to this deduction was an ob- 
ſervation of Abdul Roobin, a Sooloo pilot, that all 
the iſlands lying off the north-ealt coaſt of Borneo had 
ſhoals to the ealtward of them. 

« Theſe iſlands being covered to the weſtward by 
Borneo, the winds from that quarter do not attack 
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But the north-eaſt wind | 

bling in the billows from a wide ocean, * N Ions 
coral with which thoſe ſeas are filled. This, obvious 
after ſtorms, is perhaps at all other times imperceptibly 


effected. 

« The coral banks, raiſed in the ſame manner be. 
come dry. Theſe banks are found of all depths, at 
all diſtances from ſhore, eatirely unconneQed with the 
land, and detached from each other: although it often 
happens that they are divided by a narrow gut with. 
out bottom. n x 

« Coral banks alſo w, by a quick propr 

towards the ſurface ; Lay "el Ss . 1 che 
coral from deeper water, chiefly accelerate the forma. 
tion of theſe into ſhoals and iſlands. They become 
gradually ſhallower z and, when once the ſea meets 
with reſiſtance, the coral is quickly thrown up by the 
force of the waves breaking againſt the bank; and 
hence it is, that, in the open ſea, there is ſcarce an in- 
ſtance of a coral bank having ſo little water that a 
large ſhip cannot paſs over, | Be it is alſo ſo ſhallow 
that a boat would ground on it. 
„ have ſeen theſe coral banks in all the ſtages; 
ſome in deep water, others with few rocks appearing 
above the ſurface; ſome juſt formed into iſlands, with- 
out the leaſt appearance of vegetation ; and others 
from ſuch as have a few weeds on the higheſt part, to 
thoſe which are covered with large timber, with a bot- 
tomleſs ſca at a piſtol-ſhot diſtance, 

The looſe coral, rolled inward by the billows in 
large pieces, will ground; and the reflux being 
unable to carry them away, they become a bar to 
coagulate the ſand, always found intermixed with 
coral; which ſand, being eaſieſt raiſed, will be lodged 
at top. When the ſand-bank is raiſed by violent 
ſtorms beyond the reach of common waves, it becomes 
a reſting-place to vagrant birds, whom the ſearch of 
prey draws thither. The dung, feathers, &c. increaſe 
the ſoil, and prepare it for the reception of accidental 
roots, branches, and ſced, caſt up by the waves, or 
brought tbither by birds. Thus iſlands are formed: 
the leaves and rotten branches intermixing with the 
ſand, form in time a light black mould, of which in 

eneral theſe iſlands conſiſt; more ſandy as leſs woody; 
and, when full of large trees, with a greater propor- 
tion of mould. ; | | | 

Cocoa nuts, continuing long in the ſea without 
loſing their vegetative powers, are commonly to be 
found in fuck iſlands ; particularly as they are 
adapted to all ſoils, whether ſandy, rich, or rocky. 

„The violence of the waves within the tropics, 
muſt generally be directed to two points, according to 
the monſoons. 

« Hence the iſlands formed from coral banks mult 
be long and narrow, and lie nearly in a meridional 
direction. For even ſuppoſing the banks to be round, 
as they ſeldom are when large, the ſea, meeting moſt 
reſiſlance in the middle, muft heave up the matter in 
greater quantities there than towards the extremities: . 
and, by the ſame rule, the ends will generally be open, 
or at leaſt loweſt. They will alſo commonly bebe 
ſoundings there, as the remains of the bank, not àccu- 
mulated, will be under water. 

« Where the coral banks are not expoled © 
common monſoon, they will alter their dire! 


them with violence. 


expoſed to the 
on; 
and 


Iſland, 


p up the 


And. and be either round, extend in the parallel, or be 
ol irregular forms, according to accidental circum- 
es. 5 

9 The interior parts of theſe iſlands being ſea, 
ſometimes form harbours capable of r veſſels 
of ſome burthen, and, I believe, always abound greatly 
with fich; and, ſuch as I have ſeen, with turtle-graſs 
and other ſea- plants, particularly one ſpecies, called 
by the Sooloos gammye, which grows 1n little glo- 
bules, and is ſomewhat pungent, as well as acid, to 
the taſte. 

« [t need not be repeated, that the ends of thoſe 
iſlands only are the places to expect ſoundings; and 
they commonly have a ſhallow ſpit running out from 
each point. - 

« Abdul Roobin's obſervation points out another 
circumitance, which may be uſeful to navigators; by 
conſideration of the winds to which any iſlands are 
moſt expoſed, to form a probable conjecture which 
fide has deepeſt water; and from a view which fide 
has the ſhoals, an idea may be formed which winds rage 
with moſt violence.“ 

Iſlands from their ſituation enjoy many great advan- 
tages, the principal of which are theſe. In the firit 
place, many benefits are derived to the inhabitants of 
an iſland from its unity. The very largeſt country oh 
a continent is ſtill but a part, which implies depen- 
dance, and is neceſſarily attended with a train of im- 
perfections; from all of which, by the unerring and 
unalterable laws of nature, the people who live in an 
iſland are or may be entirely free. All countries on 
the continent are expoſed to continual dangers, againſt 
which their inhabitants muſt be perpetually upon their 
guard, This renders a large military force requiſite. 
It involves them in continual negotiations, leagues, and 
alliances; all of which, however, cannot exempt them 
from frequent wars, or the miſeries that attend them, 
and which have commonly bad effects on their inter- 
nal policy. In the next place, the climate is general - 
ly mild and ſalubrious from the vapours of the ſurround- 
ing ſea, which according to the latitude abates the 
violence of heat, and moderates the rigour of cold, 
both which are ſenſibly and conſtantly leſs than on 
continents under the ſame elevation of the pole. We 
have a remarkable inſtance of this, in the iſlands call - 
ed anciently Stæchadet, in the modern Latin Inſulæ 
Hrearum, by us the iſlands of Hieret. They are three 
in number, lying in 430 north latitude, before the 
port of Toulon. In them, the fruits of France and I- 
taly arrive at the higheſt perfection, and all the medi- 
cal herbs of Italy, Greece, and Egypt, grow wild. 
Vet the climate is wonderfully temperate and pleaſant 
in all ſeaſons *,—There is alſo commonly a greater va- 
nety, and always a greater fertility, in the £ 

ſioned chiefly by the warmth of the circumambient air, 
requent ſhowers, and, in conſequence of both, being 
continually impregnated with vegetable ſalts. Another 
conſiderable advantage ariſes from its acceſſibility on 
every lide, by which it is open to receive ſupplies from 
orner countries, and has the conveniency of exportin 
us commodities and manufactures to all markets, 6: 
n compariſon of the continent, at all ſeaſons. The op- 
_ ſides of an iſland may in regard to commerce be 
onudered as two countries; each has its ports, its pro- 
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oil, occa- 
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ſequence of which, it promotes the cultivation, and 
procures vent for the manuſaQures, of a large diſtrict 
behind it; while the intermediate midland ſpace finds 
a profit in that inland trade, which theſe two diſtricts 
ſupply. The winds contrary on one fide are favour- 
able on the other; and the ſea, the common road to 
both coats, is continually ploughed by veſſels out- 
ward and homeward bound, which keeps vp that ac- 
tive and enterprizing ſpirit which characterizes iſlau- 


ders. An ifland has at once the moſt extenſive and 


the moſt effectual frontier, and this on all ſides, ſub- 
ſilling for ever, without repairs, and without expence : 
and, which is ſtill more, derives from this very frontier 
a great part of the ſubſiſtence of its inhabitants, and 
a valuable article in its commerce, from its fiſheries, It 
is commonly ſaid the ſea is a mine, but in truth it is 
better; its treaſures are more laſting and more certain, 
procured by labour ſolely, and fit for uſe or for ſale as 
ſoon as procured, quickly conſumed, and thereby the 
ſource of continual employment to a ſtout, hardy, la- 
borious race of men, who likewiſe find employment for 
numbers, and are in various reſpeQs otherwiſe benefi- 
cial members of the community. The defence of this 
natural barrier, which, as we have ſaid, colts nothing; 
but on the contrary yields much, is not only perma- 
nent, but in every reſpect more to be relied on than 
any that could be raiſed by the ſkill and induſtry of 
men at the greateſt expence. All theſe bleſſings and 
benefits are inſured by the leſſon that Nature diQates, 
ſome would ſay the law which ſhe preſcribes, to the in- 
habitants of every iſland, to place all their hopes in the 
aſũduous cultivation of their own country, to bend all 
their endeavours to raiſing and extending their com- 
merce, and to put their truſt in Providence, and in 
the ſafeguard which ſhe directs; men accuſtomed to 
robuſt and hardy exerciſes, and in what neceſſarily ari- 
ſes from their way of life, a naval force. The firſt in · 
habitants come in veſſels, are for a time dependent on 
the country from whence they came, arrive at inde- 
pendence by enlarging their correſpendence : and thus 


commerce is natural and eſſential to the people of an 


iſland ; which is the reaſon that they thrive ſo long as 
they. poſſeſs it, and gradually decline in the ſame pro- 

portion in which that decays. 

IsLAND ef Ice. See Ics-[ſand. 

Floating-IsLands. Hiſtories are full of accounts 
of floating iſlands ; but the greateſt part of them are 
either falſe or exaggerated. What we generally ſee 
of this kind is no more than the concretion of the 
lighter and more viſcous matter floativg on the ſurface 
of the water in cakes; and, with the roots of the 
plants, forming congeries of different ſizes, which, not 
being fixed to the ſhore in any part, are blown about 
by the winds, and float on the ſurface. Theſe are ge- 
nerally found in lakes, where they are confined from 
being carried too far ; and, in proceſs of time, ſome 
of them acquire a very conſiderable ſize. Seneca tells 
us of many of theſe floating iſlands in Italy; and ſome 
later writers have deſcribed not a few of them 1a other 
laces. But, however true theſe accounts might have 
6. at the time when they were written, very few 
proofs of their authenticity are now to be found; the 
floating iſlands having either diſappeared again, or 
been fixed to the ſides in ſuch a manner as to make a 
part of the ſhore, Pliny tells us of a great iſland 
| 22 N which 
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which at one time ſwam about in the lake Cutilia in 
| the country of Reatinum, which was diſcovered to the 
old Romans by a miracle; and Pomponius tells ns, 
that in Lydia there were ſeveral iſlands fo looſe in their 
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of it; and it is ſeated in a country fertile in eo 

excellent wine, E. Long. 30.9. N. Lat. 47. . = 
 ISOCHRONAL, is applied to ſuch vibrations of lade. 


a pendulum, as are performed in the Tame ſpace of —— 


foundations, that every little accident ſhook and remo- 
ved them. | 

IsLaxD (or Iceland) Cryſtal, a body famous among the 
writers on opties, for its property of a double reftaction; 
hut named very improperly, as it has none of the diſt in- 
guiſhing properties of cryſtal, and is plainly a body 
of another claſs. Dr Hill has determined it to be a 
genus of ſpars, which he has called, from their figure, 
parallellopipedia, and of which he has deſcribed ſeveral 
ſpecies ; all of which, as well as ſome other bodies of 
a different genus, have the ſame properties. It is al- 
ways found in form of an oblique parallellopiped with 
fix ſides; and is found of various ſizes, from a quarter 
of an inch to three inches or more in diameter. It is 
pellucid, and not much leſs bright than the pureſt 
cryſtal; and its planes are all tolerably ſmooth, tho?, 
when nicely viewed, they are found to be waved with 
crooked lines made by the edges of imperfe& plates. 
What appears very ſingular in the ſtructure of this bo- 
dy is, that all the ſurfaces are placed in the ſame man- 
ner, and conſequently it will ſplit off into thin plates 
either horizontally or perpendicularly ; but this is 
found, on a microſcope examination, to be owing to 
the regularity of figure, ſmoothneſs of ſurface, and 
Kees of joining, in the ſmall parallellopiped concre- 
tions of which the whole is compoſed. It is very ſoft, 
and eaſily ſcratched with the point of a pin. It will 
not give fire on being ſtruck againſt ſteel ; and fer- 
ments and is totally diſſolved in aquafortis. It was 
farſt diſcovered in Iceland, from whence it has its 
name; but has been found in France, Germany, and 
many other places. In England, fragments of other 
ſpars are often miſtaken for it ; many of them having 
in ſome degree the ſame properties. For an account of 
the ſingular refractive property of this ſubſtance, ſee 
(the Index ſubjoined to) OpTics. 

ISLE-apan, a town of France, with a handſome 
caſtle, and the title of a baron; ſeated on the river 
Oiſe, three miles from Beaumont, and 20 from Paris. 
E. Long. 2. 13. N. Lat. 49. 7. 

IsLE- de- Dieu, a ſmall iſland of France in the ſea of 
Gaſcony, and on the coaſt of Poitou, from which it is 
14 miles. W. Long. 2. 5. N. Lat. 46. 45. 

IsLtE-de- France, is one of the 12 general govern- 
ments of France; bounded on the north by Picardy ; 
on the weſt by Normandy, on the ſouth by the go- 
vernment of Orleannois, and on the eaſt by that of 
Champagne. It is about go miles in length, and as 
much 1n breadth; and is watered by the rivers Seine, 
Marne, Oiſe, and Aiſne. The air is temperate, and 
the ſoil fertile; and it abounds in wine, corn, and 
fruits. In contains 10 ſmall diſtricts, and Paris is the 
capital city. 

ISNY, an imperial town of Germany, in Suabia, 
and in Algow ; ſeated on the river Iſny, in E. Long. 
9. 10. N. Lat. 47. 33. 

ISNIC, a town of Turky in Aſia, and in Natolia, 
with a Greek archbiſhop's ſee. It is the ancient Nice, 
famons for the firſt general council held here in 325. 
There is now nothing remaining of its ancient ſplendor 


but an aqueduct. The Jews inhabit the greateſt part 


time; as all the vibrations or ſwings of the ſame pen. 
dulum are, whether the arches it deſcribes are ſhorter 
or longer. 

IsocyroNAL-Line, that in which a heavy body is 
ſuppoſed to deſcend without any acceleration, 

ISOCRATES, one of the greateſt orators of 
Greece, was born at Athens, 436 B. C. He was the 
ſon of Theodorus, who had enriched himſelf by ma- 
king muſical inſtruments, and gave his ſon a liberal 
education, Iſocrates was the diſciple of Prodicus, 
Gorgias, and other great orators. He endeavoured 
at firſt to declaim in public, but without ſucceſs ; he 
therefore contented himſelf with inſtructing his ſcho. 
lars and making private orations. He always ſhewed 
2 love for his country; and being informed of the 
ols of the battle of Cheronea, he abſtained four days 
from eating, and died, aged 98. There are till ex- 
tant 21 of his diſcourſes or orations, which are excel. 
lent performances, and have been tranſlated from the 
Greek into Latin by Wolfius. Ifocrates particularly 
excelled in the juſtneſs of his thoughts, and the ele. 
gance of his expreſſions. There are alſo nine letters 
attributed to him. 

ISOLA, a town of Italy, in the kingdom of 
Naples, and in the Farther Calabria, with a biſhop's 
ſee. It is a ſea-port town, and is ſeated 15 miles 


ſouth-eaſt of St Severina. E. Long. 7. 33. N. Lat, 
» bs 
ISOPERIMETRICAL rFicvses, in E NN 


are ſuch as have equal perimeters or circumferences. 
ISO SCELES raiax rr, in geometry, one that 
has two equal ſides, | 
ISPA HAN, or, as the Perſians pronounce it, Spau- 
hawn, the capital of Perſia, is fituated in the province 
of Irac, Agemi, or Perſia Proper, upon the ruins, 33 
generally ſuppoſed, of the ancient Hecatompylos, or, 
as others think, of the Aſpa of Ptolemy. Mot of the 
Eaſtern aſtronomers and geographers place it in N. Lat. 
32. 25. E. Long. 86. 40. It ſtands in a very ex- 
tenſive plain, ſurrounded by mountains; and has eight 
diſtricts belonging to it, that contain about 400 towns 
and villages. The fertility of the ſoil, the mildneſs of 
the ſeaſons, and the fine temperature of the air, all 
conſpire to render Iſpahan one of the moſt charming 
and delightful cities in the world. It is unanimoully 
agreed, that the preſent city is of no great antiquity; 
and the two parts into which it is divided, preſerve the 
names of two contiguous towns, from the junction of 
which it was formed. The inhabitants of theſe, not- 
withſtanding their neighbourhood, bear an 3 
antipathy to each other; which they diſcover on 2 
public occaſions. Spauhawn owes the glory it no 
poſſeſſes to the great Shah Abas; who, after the 2 
queſt of the kingdoms of Lar and Ormus, charme 
with the ſituation of this place, made it the . * 
of his empire, between the years 1620 and 1629 
The mountains, with which this city is ſurrounded, 
defend it alike from the ſultry heats of ſummer 110 
the piercing winds of the winter - ſeaſon; and the 09 
on which it ſtands, is watered by ſeveral river! en 
contribute alike to its ornament and uſe. Of theſe ri > 


3 


| 7 d, after being joined by the Mahmood, 

— „ * * has three fine bridges 

478 it, and is as broad as the Seine at Paris. The wa- 

lers of theſe united ſtreams are ſweet, pleaſant, and 

wholeſome, almoſt beyond compariſon; as, indeed, are 

all the ſprings found in the gardens belonging to the 

houſes of Spauhawn. The extent of Spauhawn is very 

great not leſs, perhaps, than 20 miles within the 

walls, which are of earth, poorly built, and ſo covered 

with houſes and ſhaded with gardens, that in many 

places it is difficult to diſcaver them. ; The Perfians 

are wont to ſay, Spauhawn niſpigehon, i. e. Spauhawn 

is half the world. Sir John Chardin ſays, that tho? 

ſome reckoned 11,000,000 of inhabitants in it, he did 

not himſelf look upon it as more populous than Lon- 

don. At a diſtance, the city is not eaſily diſtioguiſh- 

ed; for many of the ſtreets being adorned with plan- 

tains, and every houſe having its garden, the whole 
looks like a wood. The ſtreets in general are neither 
broad nor convenient; there being three great evils 
which attend them: the firſt is, that being built on 
common ſewers, theſe are frequently broke up, which 
is very dangerous, conſidering that molt people are on 
horſeback ; the ſecond is, that there are many wells 
or pits in them, which are not leſs dangerous; the third 
ariſes from the people's emptying all their ordure from 
the tops of their houſes: this laſt, indeed, is in ſome 
meaſure qualified by the dryneſs of the air, and by its 
being quickly removed by the peaſants, who carry it 
away to dung their grounds. Some reckon eight, and 
others ten gates, beſides poſterns ; but all agree that 
there is no difficulty of entering at any hour of the 
day or night. The three principal ſuburbs annexed to 
it are, Abbas-abad, built by Shah Abas, and belong- 
ing to the people of Tauris; Julfa, inhabited by a co- 
lony of Armenians, called by ſome New Fulfa, to di- 
{tinguiſh it from the ancient city of that name, fitua- 
ted in Armenia, upon the Araxes, whence the origi- 
nal inhabitants of New Julfa were brought; and Ghebr- 
Abad, or, as the Arabs pronounce it, Kebr- Abad, 
the ſtreet of the magians, occupied entirely by the pro- 
ſeſſors of magiſm, or the religion of the ancient Per- 
ſians. The river Zenderovd ſeparates the city of II- 
pahan and Abas-Abad, from Julfa and Ghebr-Abad. 
This city has ſuffered greatly fince the commencement 
of the dreadful rebellion in 1721 ; the whole kingdom 
from that period, till a few years ago, having been al- 
moſt a continued ſcene of blood, ravages, and confu- 
ſion. A celebrated modern traveller, who was on the 
ſpot, tells us, that the inhabitants of Julfa, not many 
years before the above revolution happened, amounted 
to 30,000 ſouls; had 13 churches; and above 100 
prieſts; and paid the Perſian court 200 tomans yearly 
for the free exerciſe of their religion: that ſome of the 
| Hreets were broad and handſome, and planted with 
trees, with canals and fountains in the middle; others 
narrow and crooked, and arched a top ; others again, 
though extremely narrow, as well as turning aud 
winding many ways, were of an incredible length, and 
reſembled fo many labyrinths: that, at a ſmall diſtance 
ſrom the town, there were public walks, adorned with 
rows of plane-trees on each fide, ways paved with 
tones, fountains, and ciſterns : that there were above 
100 Caravanſeras for the uſe of merchants and travel- 
re, many of which were built by the kings and prime 
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nobility of Perſia : that, as little rain fell there, the Iſpahag 


ſtreets were frequently full of duſt, which rendered the 100 
city diſagreeable during a conſiderable part of the ſum- Il. 
mer; that the citizens, however, to make this incon- 
vience more tolerable, uſed to water them when the 
weather was warmer than uſual: that there was a 
caſtle in the eaſlern part of the town, which the ci- 
tizens looked upon as impregnable, in hie the public 
money, and moſt of the military ſtores, were ſaid to 
be kept: that, notwithſtanding the baths and caravan- 
ſeras were almoft innumerable, there was not one pub- 
lic hoſpital : that moſt of the public buildings were 
rather neat than magnificent, though the great mey- 
dan or market-place, the royal palace (which is three 
quarters of a league in circumference), and the alley 
denominated Toher-bag, adjoining to it, made a very 
grand appearance: that the former contained the roy - 
al moſque; the building denominated kay/2rich, where 
all ſorts of foreign commodities were expoſed to ſale; 
and the mint, Byled by the Perſians /erraa-thoneh, 
where the current-money of the kingdom was coined : 
that, befides the native Perſians, there were then in 
Iſpahan above 10,000 Indians, all ſupported by trade; 
20,000 Georgians, Circaſſians, and Tartars of Dag- 
heftan or Label with a conſiderable number of Eng- 
liſh, Dutch, Portugueſe, and a few French: that 
the Capuchins, difcalceated or bare-footed Carmelites, 
Jeſuits, Dominicans, and Auſtin friars, had likewiſe 
their convents here, though they were unable to make 
any converts; and that there were above 100 moſques 
and public colleges. But fince the fatal period above- 
mentioned, the ſuburb of Julfa was almoſt totally a- 
bandoned by the Armenians. The government of If- 
pahan, 23 —_— long and as many broad, compre- 
hending ſeveral diſtricts, moſt of them formerly well peo- 
pled, appeared not many years ago little better than 
a deſart; moſt of the inhabitants of that fertile and de- 
lightful tract being fled and diſperſed. Multitudes of 
them had taken a precarious refuge in the mountains 
of Loriftan, lying between Iſpahan and Suſter, whoſe 
lands were left uatilled, and their houſes mouldered 
into ruins. In ſhort, all the diſtreſſes of an unſucceſs- 
ful war, or the invaſion of a barbarous enemy, could 
not have plunged the people of Iſpaban into greater 
miſery than the victories of their tyrannical king, Na- 
dir Shah, who ſeemed more ſolicitous to humble his 
own ſubjeas than his enemies. As this was the caſe 
before the death of that uſurper, in what condition 
muſt we ſuppoſe Ifpahan and the reſt of Perſia to be 
in now, as the kingdom hath been ever fince, till very 
lately, deſolated by a civil war occaſioned by ſeveral 
competitors for the crown? Whoever deſires to be more 
fully informed in relation to the {tate of the city be- 
fore the troubles, may conſult Sir John Chardin, Mr 
Tavernier, M. le Brun, and Dr Kæmpfer, who is much 
later than the others. 

ISPIDA, in ornithology. See Arcrno. 

ISRAEL, a name given by the Deity to the pa- 
triarch Iſaac, and often uſed for the whole nation of 
the Jews. 

Kingdom of IsRAEL, that of the ten tribes after 
their revolt from the houſe of David; called alſo the 
kingdom of Ephraim and of Samaria; extendin 
both on this and on the other fide of Jordan; and from 
Syria, chro' Galilce, to the borders of Benjamin; com- 
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iſlachar prifing the tribes of Dan and Simeon, and the welt of 


j 
Ius. 


Manaſſeh, Joſh. xix. 


Judah, quite to the borders of Egypt. 

ISSACHAR, one of the diviſions of Paleſtine by 
tribes; lying to the ſouth of Zabulon, fo as by a nar- 
row flip to reach the Jordan, between Zabulon and 
But whether it reached to the 
ſea, is a queſtion; ſome holding that it did: an aſſer- 
tion not eaſy to be proved, as Joſhua makes no men- 
tion of the ſea in this tribe, nor does Joſephus extend 
it farther than to mount Carmel; and in Joſh. xvii. 10. 
Aſher is ſaid to touch Manaſſeh on the noith, which 
could not be if Iſſachar extended to the ſea. 

ISSOUDUN, a conſiderable town of France, in 
Berry. It carries on a great trade in wood, cattle, 
cloth, hats, and ſtockings; is ſeated partly on a plain, 

and partly on an eminence. E. Long. 2. 5. N. Lat. 
6. 57. - 
5 ISSUE, in law. See PLEA and I ue. 

ISSUES, in ſurgery, are little ulcers made deſign- 
edly by the ſurgeon in various parts of the body, and 
kept open by the patient, for the preſervation and re- 
covery of his health. 

ISSUS, now AJjazo, a town of Cilicia in Natolia, 
with a harbour on the Levant Sea, a little to the north 
of Scanderoon. E. Long. 36. 25. N. Lat. 36. 56. 

Near this place, in a difficult paſs between the 
mountains and the ſea, Alexander the Great fought 
his ſecond battle with Darius. One great cauſe 
of the defeat which the Perſians received here was 
the bad conduct of their monarch, who led his nu- 
merous forces into a narrow place, where they had 
not room to act. Alexander was ſo much ſurpriſed 
when he firſt received the news that Darius was be- 
hind him, that he could ſcarce believe it to be true: 
but when he was thoroughly ſatisfied of the fact, and 
that Darius had again paſſed the river Pinarus, he 
called a council of war, wherein, without aſking any 
body's advice, he only told them, that he hoped they 
would remember their former actions; and that they, 
who were always conquerors, were about to fight 
people who were always beat. He further obſerved, 
that Darius ſeemed to be infatuated, fince he had with 
ſuch expedition quitted an open and champaign coun- 
try, where his numbers might have ated with advan- 
tage, to fight in a place incloſed, where the Macedo- 
nian phalanx might be well drawn up, and where his 
numbers could only incommode him. He then made 
the neceſſary diſpoſitions for repaſſing the mountains, 
poſted guards where he found them neceſſary, and then 
commanded his troops to refreſh themſelves, and to 
take their reſt till morning. 

At break of day he began to repaſs the mountains, 
obliging his forces to move in cloſe order where the 
road was narrow, and to extend themſelves as they 
had more room; the right wing keeping always cloſe 
to the mountain, and the left to the ſea-ſhore. On 
the right there was a battalion of heavy-armed troops, 

beſides the targeteers under the command of Nicanor 
the ſon of Parmenio. Next theſe, extending to the 

halanx, were the corps of Cœnus and Perdiccas ; and 

on the left, the reſpective bodies commanded by A- 
myntas, Ptolemy, and Meleager. The foot appointed 
to ſupport them were commanded by Craterus ; but 
the whole left wing was committed to Parmenio, with 
Arict orders not to decline from the ſea-fhore, leſt the 
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Perſians ſhould ſurround them. 
20,000 foot and 30,000 horſe to retire, finding 
he already wanted room to draw vp the reſt. His 
firſt line conſiſted of 30,000 Greek mercenaries, havin 
on their right and left 60,000 heavy-armed troo 4 
being the utmoſt the ground would allow, On - 
leſt, towards the mountain, he poſted 20,000 men 
which, from the hollow fituation of the place, wee 
brought quite behind Alexander's right wing. The 
reſt of his troops were formed into cloſe and uſeleſs 
lines behind the Greek mercenaries, to the number in 
all of 600,000 men. When this was done, he ſud. 
denly recalled the horſe who had retired, ſendin part 
of them to take polt on his right againſt the Mee. 
donians commanded by Parmenio ; and the reſt he 
ordered to the left towards the mountain: but, findir 
them unſerviceable there, he ſent the greateſt part of 
them to the right; and then tgok upon himſelf, ac. 
cording to the cuſtom of the Perſian kings, the com- 
wand of the main body. As ſoon as Alexander per. 
ceived that the weight of the Perſian horſe was dil. 
poſed againſt his left wing, he diſpatched, with as 
much ſecrecy as he could, the Theſſalian cavalry 
thither, and ſupplied their places on the right 
by ſome brigades of horſe from the van, and light. 
armed troops. He alſo made ſuch diſpoſitions, that, 
notwithſtanding the mighty advantage of the holiow 
mountain, the Perſians could not ſurround him. But, 
as theſe precautions had conſiderably weakened the 
centre of his army, he ordered thoſe advanced poſts 
on the enemy's left, of which he was moſt apprehen- 
ſive, to be attacked at the very beginning of the 
fight; and, when they were eaſily driven from them, be 
recalled as many troops as were neceſfary to ſtrengthen 
his centre. 
Whea all things were in order, Alexander gave ſtrict 
command, that his army ſhould march very ſlowly. 
As for Darius, he kept his troops fixed in their poſts, 
and in ſome places threw up ramparts ; whence the 
Macedonians rightly obſerved, that he thought himſelf 
already a priſoner. Alexander at the head of the 
right wing engaged firſt, and without any difficulty 
broke and defeated the left wing of Darius. But, 
endeavouring to paſs the river Pinarus after them, his 
troops in ſome meaſure loſing their order, the Greck 
mercenaries fell upon them in flank, and made them 
fight, not only for victory, but for their lives. Pto- 
lemy the ſon of Seleucus, and 120 Macedonians of 
ſome rank, were killed upon the ſpot. But the foot 
next to Alexander's right wing coming in ſeaſonably 
to its relief, fell upon the mercenaries in flank, amongſt 
whom a dreadful carnage was made; they being i 3 
manner ſurrounded by the horſe and light-armed troops, 
which at firſt purſued the left wing; and the foot that 
had now paſſed the river. The Perſian horſe on the 
right ſtill fought gallantly ; but, when they were 
thoroughly informed of the rout of their left wing, of 
the deſtruction of the Greek mercenaries, and that 
Darius bimſelf was fled, they began to break, and be. 
take themſelves to flight alſo. . The Theſſalian cavalry 
purſued them cloſe at the heels ; the narrow cragg) 
roads incommoded them exceedingly, ſo that vaſt num- 
bers of them periſhed. As for Darius, he fled, _ 
after the left wing was broken, in a chariot 2 : 
few of his favourites: as far as the country Was 75 1 


Darius ordered Ida 
— 


„ and open, he efcaped well enough; but, when the 
— rs e er rocky and narrow, be quitted it, and, 
— mounting an horſe, rode all the night: his chariot, in 
which were his cloak and his bow, fell into the hands 
of Alexander, who carried them back to his cw 

In reſpect to the battle of Iſſus, Diodorus informs 
ne, that Alexander looked every- where about for Da- 
rius; and, as ſoon as he diſcovered him, with his 
handful of guards attacked him and the flower of the 
Perfian army which was about him; being as deſirous 
of obtaining this victory by his perſonal valour, as of 
ſubduing the Perſian empire by the courage of his 
ſoldiers. But when Oxathres, the brother of Darius, 
faw Alexander's defign, and how fiercely he ſought 
to accompliſh it, he threw himſelf, with the horſe who 
were about him, between his brother's chariot and the 
enemy, where an obſtinate fight was maintained, till 
tlie dead bodies roſe like an entrenchment about the 
thariot of Darius. Many of the Perſian nobility 
were ſlain, and Alexander himſelf was wounded in the 
high. At Jaſt, the horſes in the chariot of Darius 
ſtarted, and became ſo unraly, that the ing himſelf 
was forced to take the reins; the enemy, however, 
preſſed ſo hard upon him, that he was conſtrained to 
call for another chariot, and mounted it in great dan- 
ger. This was the beginning of the rout, which ſoon 
after became general. According to this author, the 
Perſians loſt 200,000 foot, and 10,000 horſe ; the 
Macedonians 300 foot, and 150 horſe. 

Juſtin informs us, that the Perſian army conſiſted 
of 400,000 foot, and 100,000 horſe. He ſays, that 
the battle was hard fought, that both the kings were 
wounded, and that the Perfians ſtill fought gallantly 
when their king fled, but that they were 3 
ſpeedily and totally routed: he is very particular as to 
their loſs, which he ſays amounted to 61,000 foot, 
10,000 horſe, and 40,000 taken priſoners ; of the 
Macedonians he ſays there fell no more than 130 foot, 
and 150 horſe, Curtius ſays, that of the Perſians 
there fell 100,000 foot, and 10,000 horſe : of Alex- 
ander's army 504, he ſays, were wounded ; 32 foot 
and 150 horſe killed. That we may not ſuſpect any 
crror in tranſcribers, his own obſervation confirms the 
tat: Tantulo impendio ingens victoria ſtetit, So ſmall 
was the coſt of fo great a victory.“ 

ISTHMIA, or IsTHmian Games; one of the four 
ſolemn games which were celebrated every fifth year 
in Greece, They had their name from the Iſthmus 
of Corinth, where they were celebrated. In their firſt 
Inſtitution, according to Pauſanias, they conſiſted only 
of funeral rites — ceremonies in honour of Neli— 
certes : but Theſeus afterwards, as Plutarch informs 
us, in emulation of Hercules, who had appointed 
games at Olympia in honour of Jupiter, dedicated 
thoſe to Neptune, his reputed father; who was re- 
garded as the particular protector of the Iſthmus and 
commerce of Corinth. The ſame trials of ſkill were 
exhibited here as at the other three ſacred games; 
and particularly thoſe of mufic and poetry. Theſe 
games, in which the victors were only rewarded with 
garlands of pine-leaves, were celebrated with great 
mazniticence and ſplendour as long as paganiſm conti- 
nued to be the eſtabliſhed religion of Greece; nor 
were they omitted even when Corinth was ſacked and 
2urned by Mummius the Roman general; at which 
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time the care of them was transferred to the Sicyo- Iſihmus, 
nians, but was reſtored again to the Corinthians when ſ 
their city was rebuilt. TR 

ISTHMUS, a narrow neck, or flip of ground, 
which joins two continents: or joins a peninſula to 
the terra firma, and ſeparates two feas, Sce Ptxin- 
SULA. | 

The moſt celebrated ithmuſes are thoſe of Panama, 
or Darien, which joins North and South America; 
that of Suez, which connects Aſia and Africa; that 
of Corinth, or Peloponneſus, in the Morea ; that of 
Crim-Tartary, otherwiſe called Taurica Cherſoneſus ; 
that of the peninſula Romania, and Eriſſo, or the 


_ iſthmus of the Thracian Cherſoneſus, 12 furlongs 


broad, being that which Xerxes undertook to cut 
through. The ancients had ſeveral defigns of cutting 
the iſthmus of Corinth, which is a rocky biltvek, 2bout 
ten miles over; but they were all in vain, the inven- 
tion of ſluices being not then known. There have 
been attempts too for cutting the iſthmus of Suez, to 
make a communication between the Red ſea and the 
Mediterranean : but theſe alſo failed ; and in one of 
them, a king of Egypt is ſaid to have loſt 120,000 
men. 

ISTRIA, a peninſula of Italy, in the territory of 
Venice, lying in the north part of the Adriatic ſea. 
It is bounded by Carniola on the north; and on the 
ſouth, eaſt, and weſt, by the ſea. The air is un- 
wholeſome, eſpecially near the coaſt ; but the ſoil pro- 
duces plenty of wine, oil, and paſtures; there are alſo 
quarries of fine marble. One part of it belongs to the 
Venetians, and the other to the houſe of Auſtria, Ca- 
bo d'Iftria is the capital town. 

ITALIAN, the language ſpoken in Italy. See 
the article LanGuaGe. 

This tongve is derived principally from the Latin; 
and of all the languages formed from the Latin, there 
is none which carries with it more viſible marks of its 
original than the Italian. It is accounted one of 
the moſt perfect among the modern tongues, contain - 
ing words and phraſes to repreſent all ideas, to ex- 
preſs all ſentiments, to deliver one's ſelf on all ſubjects, 
to name all the inſtruments and parts of arts, &c. It 
is, however, complained, that it has too many dimi- 
nutives and ſuperlatives, or rather augmentatives; but 
without any great reaſon: for if theſe words convey 
nothing farther to the mind than the juſt ideas of things, 
they are no more faulty than our pleonaſms and hy- 
perboles. Ihe language correſponds to the genius of 
the people: they are flow and thoughtful ; and accor- 
dingly their language runs heavily, though ſmoothly, 
and many of their words are lengthened out to a great 
degree. They have a great taſte for muſic; and, to 
gratify their paſſion. this way, have altered abundance 
of their primitive words, leaving out. conſonants, ta- 
king in vowels, ſoftening and lengthening out their 
terminations for the ſake of the cadence. - Hence the 
language is extremely muſical, and ſucceeds better 
than any other in operas, and ſome parts of poetry; 
but it fails in ſtrength and nerves: hence alſo a great 
part of its words borrowed from the Latin became 
ſo far diſguiſed, that they are not eaſily known again. 

I ALV, one of the fineſt countries of Europe, ly- 
ing between 7 and 10 degrees of E. Long. and be- 
tween 37 and 46 degrees of N. Lat. On the a 
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Italy. 


1 
Its different 


Names, 


2 


Diviſion in 


ancient 
times. 


1 


north-weſt, and north-eaſt, it is bounded by France, 
Switzerland, the country of the Griſons, and Germa- 
ny ; on the eaſt, by the Adriatic ſea, or gulf of Ve- 
nice; and on the ſouth and welt, by the Mediterra- 
nean; its figure bearing ſome reſemblance to that of 
a boot, Its length from Aoſta, at the foot of the 
Alps in Savoy, to the utmoſt verge of Calabria, is 
about 600 miles; but its breadth is very unequal, 
being in ſome places near 400 miles, in others not 
above 25 or 30. | 

Italy was anciently known by the names of Satur- 
nia, Oenotria, Heſperia, and Auſonia. It was call- 
ed Saturnia from Saturn; who, being driven out of 
Crete by his ſon Jupiter, is ſuppoſed to have taken 
refuge here. The names of Oenotria and Auſonta, it 


borrowed from its ancient inhabitants the Oenotrians 


and Auſones ; and that of Heſperia, or Weſtern, was 
given it by the Greeks, from its ſituation with reſpect 
to Greece. The name of 7talia, or Italy, which, in 
procels of time, prevailed over all the reſt, is by ſome 
derived from Ttalus, a king of the Siculi : by others, 
from the Greek word /talos, ſignifying an ox; this 
country abounding, by reaſon of its rich paſtures, with 
oxen of an extraordinary ſize and beauty. All theſe 
names were originally peculiar to particular provinces 
of Italy, but afterwards applied to the whole coun- 
try. 

This country was in ancient times, like moſt 
others, divided into a great number of petty ſtates 
and kingdoms. In after-times, when the Gauls ſet- 
tled in the weſtern, and many Greek colonies in the 
eaſtern parts, it was divided, with reſpect to its in- 
habitants, into three great parts, viz. Gallia Ciſalpi- 
na, Taly properly ſo called, and Magna Grecia. 
The moſt weſtern and northern parts of Italy were in 
great part poſſeſſed by the Gauls : and hence took the 
name of Gallia, with the epithets of Ciſalpina and 
Citzrior, becauſe they lay on the ſide of the Alps next 


to Rome; and Tegata, with relation to the Roman 


gown or dreſs which the inhabitants uſed ; but this laſt 
epithet is of a much later date than the former. This 
appellation was antiquated in the reign of Auguſtus, 
when the diviſion of Italy into eleven provinces, intro- 
duced by that prince, took place. Hence it is that 
the name of Ciſalpine Gaul frequently occurs in the 
authors who flouriſhed before, and ſcarce ever in thoſe 
who wrote after the reign of Auguſtus. This country 
extended from the Alps and the river Varus, parting 
ic from Tranſalpine Gaul, to the river Aeſus; or, as 
Pliny will haveit, to the city of Ancona, in the an- 
cient Picenum. On the north, it was divided from 
Rhætia by the Alps, called Alpes Rhetice ; and from 
Illyricum by the river Formio : but on this fide, the 
borders of Italy were, in Pliny's time, extended to the 
river Arſia in Iſtria. On the ſouth, it reached to the 
Liguſtic ſea, and the Apennines parting it from E- 
truria; ſo that under the common name of Ciſalpine 
Gaul were comprehended the countries lying at the 
foot of the Alps, called by Pliny and Strabo the Sub- 
alpine countries, Liguria, Gallia Ciſpadana, and 
Tranſpadana. Tah, properly ſo called, extended, on 
the coaſt of the Adriatic, from the city of Ancona to 
the river Trento, now the Fortore; and, on the Me- 
diterranean, from the Macra to the Silarus, now the 


Sele. Magna Grecia compriſed Apulia, Lucania, 
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or Tuſcans, the Umbri, Samnites, Campani, — 


1 
and the country of the Brutii. It was called Ge- 


becauſe moſt of the cities on the coaſt were . 
colonies. The inhabitants gave it the name of Great 
not as if it was larger than Greece, but merely out of 
oftentation, as Pliny informs us. 

All theſe countries were inhabited by a great num. 
ber of different nations ſettled at different times, and 
from many different parts. The names of the moſt 
remarkable of them were the Aborigines, or thoſe 
whoſe origin was utterly unknown, and conſequently 
were thought to have none; the Sabines, Hetrurians 


Calabrii, Lucanii, the Brutii, and the Latins., From 
a colony of the latter proceeded the Romans, who 
gradually ſubdued all theſe nations one after another, Subd 
and held them in ſubjection for upwards of 700 years, the Roma 
All theſe nations were originally brave, hardy, tem- 
perate, and well (killed in the art of war; and the Ro. 
mans much more ſo than the reſt. Their ſubjeRion to 
Rome, however, inured them to ſlavery ; their op- 
preſſion by the emperors broke their ſpirit ; and 4 
vaſt wealth which was poured into the country from 
all parts of the world, during the time of the Roman 
proſperity, corrupted their manners, and made them 
de generate from their former valour. Of this dege- 
neracy the barbarous nations of the north took the ad- 
vantage to invade the empire in innumerable multi- 
tudes. Though often repelled, they never failed to 
return; and it was found neceſſary to take great num- 
bers of them into the Roman ſervice, in order to de- 
fend the empire againſt the reſt of their countrymen. 
In the year 476, the Heruli, preſuming on the ſervi- By a Be 
ces they had done the empire, demanded a third part raul. 
of the lands of Italy; and being refuſed, choſe one 
Odoacer, a man of low birth, but of great valour and 
experience, for their king ; and having totally de- 
ſtroyed the remains of the Roman empire, proclaimed 
Odoacer king of Italy. The new monarch, howe- 
ver, did not think proper to alter the Roman form of 
overnment, but ſuffered the people to be governed 
[4a the ſenate, conſuls, &c. as before. He enjoyed 
his dignity in peace till the year 488, when Zeno, 
emperor of Conſtantinople, being hard preſſed by 
Theodoric king*of the Oltrogoths, adviſed him to turn 
his arms againſt Odoacer, 0 4 he could eaſily over- 
come, and thus make himſelf ſovereign of one of the 
fineſt countries in the world. ; 
Theodoric accepted the propoſal with great joy, Inde 
and ſet out for Italy, attended by an infinite number Theo 
of people, carrying with them their wives, children, 
and effects, on waggons. Several Romans of great 
diſtinction attended him in this war; while, on the 
other hand, many of his countrymen choſe to remain 
in Thrace, where they became a ſeparate nation, and 
lived for a long time in amity with the Romans. The 
Goths, being deftitute of ſhipping, were obliged * 
go round the Adriatic. Their march was performe 
in the depth of winter; and, during the whole time, 4 
violent famine and plague raged in their army. 1 
were alſo oppoſed by the Gepidæ and Sarmatians ; Þ" 
at laſt, having defeated theſe enemies, and overcome 
every other obſtacle, they arrived in Italy in the 4 
489. Theodoric advanced to the river Sontius, ow 
Zonzo, near Aquileia, where he halted for ſome ti 


to refreſh his troops. Here he was met by Oh 


LS 


truly. at the head of a very numerous army, but compofed 
ok many different nations commanded by their reſpec- 
tive chiefs, and conſequently without ſufficient union 
3 zeal for the common cauſe, en therefore 
gained an eaſy victory, cut many of his enemies in pie- 
* 84 and Row? their 3 Odoacer retired to the 
plains of Verona, and encamped there at a ſmal] di- 
ance from the city ; but Theodoric purſued him cloſe, 
and ſoon forced him to a ſecond engagement. 'The 
Goths obtained another victory; but it coſt them dear. 
Odoacer's men made a much better reſiſtance than 
before, and great numbers fell on both fides. The 
victory, however, was ſo far deciſive, that Odoacer 
was obliged to ſhut himſelf up in Ravenna; ſo that 
Theodoric having now no enemy to oppoſe him in the 
ficld, beſieged and took ſeveral important places, and 
among the reſt Milan and Pavia. At the ſame time, 
Tufa, commander in chief of Odoacer's forces, de- 
ſerted to the enemy with the greateſt part of the 
troops he had with him, and was immediately employ- 
ed in conjunction with a Gothic officer in purſuit of 
his ſovereign. Odoacer had left that city, and was 
advanced as far as Faenza, where he was cloſely be- 
ſieged by Tufa ; but the traitor, declaring again for 
his old maſter, joined him with all his troops, and de- 
livered up ſeveral officers that haJ been appointed by 
Theodoric to ſerve under him. Theſe were ſent in 
irons to Ravenna; and Odoacer being joined by Fri- 
deric, one of Theodoric's allies, with a conſiderable 
body of troops, once more advanced. againſt his ene- 
mies. He recovered all Liguria, took the city of 
Milan, and at laſt beſiged Theodoric himſelf in Pavia. 
The Goths, having brought all their families and ef- 
fects along with them, were greatly diſtreſſed for want 
of room; and muſt have undoubtedly ſubmitted, if 
their enemies had continued to agree among themſelves. 
The quarrels of his followers proved the ruin of Odoa- 
cer, Theodorie, finding that the enemy remitted the 
vigour of their operations, applied for ſuccours to Ala- 
ric king of the Viſigoths, who had ſettled in Gaul. 
As the Viſigoths and Oſtrogoths were originally one 
and the ſame nation, and the Viſigoths had received 
among them, ſome years before, a great number of 
Oſtrogoths, under the conduct of Videmir, couſin-ger- 
man to Theodoric, the ſupplies were readily granted. 
The inaction of the enemy gave theſe ſuccours time to 
arrive; upon which Theodoric inſtantly joined them, 
and, marching againſt his enemies, gave them a total 
overthrow. Odoacer again took refuge in Ravenna, but 
was cloſely beſieged by Theodorie in 490. The ſiege 
laſted three years; during which Odoacer defended 
himſelf with great bravery, and greatly annoyed the 
beſiegers with his ſallies. Theodoric, however, im- 
patient of delay, leaving part of his army to blockade 
the city, marched with the reſt againſt the ſtron 
holds which Odoacer had garriſoned. All theſe he 
reduced with little difficulty; and in 492 returned to 
the fiege of Ravenna, The beſieged were now redu- 
ced to great ſtraights both by the enemy without and 
a famine within, the price of wheat being riſen to fix 
preces of gold per buſhel. On the other hand, the 
oths were quite worn out with the fatignes of ſuch 


a long fiege ; ſo that both parties being willing to put 


zn end to the war, Odoacer ſent John biſhop of Ra- 
Cc with terms of accommodation. 


enna to Theodori 
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Jornandes informs vs, that Odoacer only begged his Italy. 
life; which Theodoric bound himſelf, by a folemn TT 
oath, to grant him: but Procopius ſays, that they , , 7... 
agreed to live together on equal terms. This laſt and ie pu- 
ſeems very improbable : but whatever were the terms to death. 
of the agreement, it is certain that 'Theodoric did not 
keep them ; for having a few days after invited Odoa- 
cer to a banquet, he diſpatched him with his own 
hand. All his ſervants and relations were maſſacred 
at the ſame time; except his brother Aonulphus, and 
a few more, who had the good luck to make their 
eſcape, and retired beyond the Danube. 2 
Thus Theodoric became maſter of all Italy, and Theodor'c 
took upon himſelf the title of Ling of that country, as proclaimet 
Odoacer had done before ; though, with a pretended * 3 
deference to the emperor of Conſtantinople, he ſent r and ts 
Poon P 9 Ple, he TENT his power 
meſſengers aſking liberty to aſſume that title after he with mode 
had actually taken it. Having ſecured his new kingdom ration. 
as wellas he could by foreign alliances; Theodoric next 
applied himſelf to legiſlation, and enacted many ſalu- 
tary Jaws beſides thoſe of the Romans which he retained, 
He choſe Ravenna for the place of his reſidence, in 
order to be near at hand to put a ſtop to the incur- 
ſions of the barbarians. The provinces were governed 
by the ſame magiſtrates that had preſided over them 
in the times of the emperors, viz. the conſulares, cor- 
rectoret, and præſidet. But beſides theſe, he ſent, ac- 
cording to the cuſtom of the Goths, inferior judges, di- 
ſtinguiſhed by the name of counts, to each city. Theſe 
were to adminiſter juſtice, and to decide all contro- 
verſies and diſputes. And herein the polity of the 
Goths far excelled that of the Romans. For in the 
Roman times a whole province was governed by a 
conſularis, a correQor, or a præſes, who refided in 
the chief city, and to whom recourſe was to be had, at 
a great charge, from the moſt remote parts: but Theo- 
doric, beſides theſe officers, appointed, not only in the 
principal cities, but in every ſmall town and village, 
inferior magiſtrates. of known integrity, who were to 
adminiſter juſtice, and by that means ſave thoſe who 
had law-ſuits the trouble and-expence of recurring to 
the governor of the whole province ; no appeals to di- 
ſtant tribunals being allowed, but in matters of the 
greateſt importance, or in caſes of manifeſt injultice. 
Under the adminiſtration of 'Fheodoric Italy enjoy- 
ed as great happineſs as had been experienced under the 
very beſt emperors. As he had made no alteration in 
the laws except that abovementioned, ſo he contented 
himſelf with the ſame tributes and taxes that had been 
levied by the emperors; butwas, on all occaſions of pub- 
lie calamity, much more ready to remit them than moſt 
of the emperors. had been. He did not treat the na- 
tives as thoſe of the other Roman provinces were treat- 
ed by the barbarians. who conquered them. - Theſe 
{tripped the ancient proprietors of their lands, eſtates, 
and poſleſſions, dividing them among their-chiefs ; and 
giving to one a province with the title of duke, to an- 
other a frontier country with the title of nuit; to 
ſome. a city with the title of count, to others a caſtle 
or village with the title of baron. But 'Theodoric, who 
piqued himſelf upon governing after the Roman man- 
ner, and obſerving the Roman laws and inſtitutions, 
left every one in the full enjoyment of his ancient pro- 
perty. As to religion, though he himſelf, like moſt 
of his countrymen, profeſſed the tenets of Arius, ch 
al- 
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tialy. allowed his ſubjects to profeſs the orthadox doctrine 
without moleſtation, giving liberty even to the Goths to 

renounce the doctrines in which they had been educa- 

ted, and embrace the contrary opinions. In ſhort, 

his many virtues, and the happineſs of his ſubjects, are 
celebrated by all the hiſtorians of thoſe times. The end 

of his reign, however, was ſullied by the death of the 

| celebrated philoſopher Boethius, and his father-in-law 
Reheads Symmachus. They were both beheaded in Pavia, on 
Boethius an unjult ſuſpicion of treaſon ; and ſcarce was the ſen- 
and Sym- tence put in execution when the king repented, and a- 
I of bandoned himſelf to the molt pungent ſorrow. The 
grief, excels of his grief affected his underſtanding ; for, not 


long after, the head of a large fiſh being ſerved up to 
ſupper, he fancied the head of the fiſh to be that of 
gy mmachus threatening him ina ghaſtly manner. Here- 
upon, ſeized with horror and amazement, he was carried 
to his bed-chamber, where he died in a few days, on the 
24d of September 526. | 
After the death of Theodoric, the kingdom devol- 
5 ved to Athalrie his grandſon; who being at that time 
Amalaſun- only eight years of age, his mother Amalaſuntha took 
tha Regent; upon her the regency. Her adminiſtration was equally 
governs c ypright with that of Theodoric himſelf : but the bar- 
quitad'Y. parians of whom her court was compoſed, finding 
fault with the encouragement ſhe gave to learning, 
forced her to abandon the education of her ſon, who 
thereupon plunged into all manner of wickedneſs, and 
behaved to his mother with the greateſt arrogance; and 
the faction finding themſelves thus ftrengthened, at laſt 
commanded the queen to retire from court. 
Amalaſuntha, exerting her authority, ſeized three of 
the ringleaders of the ſedition, whom ſhe confined in 
the molt remote parts of Itahy. But theſe maintaining 
a ſecret correſpondence with their friends and rela- 
tions, never ceaſed to ſtir up the people againit her; 
inſomuch, that the queen, apprehending that the fac- 
tion might in the end prevail, wrote to the emperor 
Juſtinian, begging leave to take refuge in his domi- 
nions. The emperor readily complied with her requeſt, 
offering a noble palace at Durazzo for her habitation ; 
but the queen having in the mean time cauſed the three 
ringleaders to be put to death, and no new diſturb- 
ances arifing thereupon, ſhe did not accept of the em- 
peror's offer. In 533, Athalric having contracted a 
lingering diſtemper by his riotous living and debauch- 
eries, Amalaſuntha, to avoid the calamities with which 
Italy was threatened in caſe of his death, formed a de- 
ſign of delivering it up to Juſtinian : but before her 
ſcheme was ripe 2 execution, Athalric died. Upon 
which the queen took for her collegue one Theodotus 
her couſin; obliging him, however, to ſwear that he 
would ſuffer her to enjoy and exerciſe her former power. 
This he very readily did, but ſoon forgot his promiſe ; 
and, when ſhe took the liberty to remind him of it, 
Is treacher- Cauſed her to be ſeized and confined in an iſland of the 
ouſly impri- the lake Bolſena in Tuſcany. But as Theodotus had 
ſoned, we great reaſon to believe that this conduct would be re- 
put todeath ſented by Juſtinian, he obliged her to write to him that 
no injury or injuſtice had been done her. Along with 
this 5 he ſent one written by himſelf, and filled 
with heavy complaints againſt Amalaſuntha. The em- 
eror, however, was ſo Br from giving credit to what 
Theodotus urged againſt her, that he openly eſpouſed 
her cauſe, wrote her a moſt affeRionate letter, and aſ- 
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ſured her of his protection. But before this letter Italy 
could reach her, the r princeſs was ſtrangled in 


the bath by the friends of thoſe whom in the reign of 
her ſon ſhe had deſervedly put to death for raiſing di. 
ſturbances in the ſtate. 

On the news of Amalaſuntha's death, Juſtinian re. For ahi 
ſolved upon an immediate war with the Goths; aud, to tn |u. 
facilitate the enterprize, uſed his utmoſt endeavours to 119i" 
induce the Franks to aſſiſt him. To his ſolicitations * *. 
he added a large ſum of money; which laſt was very Coche 
acceptable to his new allies. They promiſed to aſſiſt 
the emperor to the utmoſt of their power; but, inſtead 
of performing their promiſe, while Juſtinian's arms 
were employed againſt the Goths, Thierri, the eldeſt 
ſon of Clovis, ſeized on ſeveral cities of Liguria, the 
Alpes Cottiz, and great part of the preſent territory 
of Venice, for himſelf. Juſtinian, however, fourd ſuf. 
ficient reſources in the valour of Beliſarius, notwith- 
ſtanding the defection of his treacherous allies, This 
celebrated general was veſted with the ſupreme com- 
mand, and abſolute authority. His inſtructions were 
to pretend a voyage to Carthage, but to make an at- 
tempt upon Sicily; and, if he thought he could ſue- 
ceed in the attempt, to land there; otherwiſe to ſail 
for Africa, without diſcovering his intentions. Another 
general, named Mundus, commander of the troops in 
Illyricum, was ordered to march into Dalmatia, which 
was ſubje to the Goths, and attempt the reduRion 
of Salonæ, the better to open a paſſage into Italy. This 
he accompliſhed without difficulty, and Beliſarius made 
himſelf maſter of Sicily ſooner than he himſelf had ex- 
pected. The iſland was reduced on the laſt of Decem- 
ber 535; upon which Beliſarius, without loſs of time, 
paſſed over to Reggio, which opened its gates to him, 
From Reggio he purſued his march to Rome, the pro- 
vinces of Abrutium, Lucania, Puglia, Calabria, and 
Samnium, readily ſubmitting to him. The city of 
Naples endured a ſiege; but Beliſarius entered in thro' 
an aqueduct, and gave it up to be plundered by his 
ſoldiers. ; 

Theodotus, alarmed at theſe ſucceſſes, and having 
neither capacity nor inclination to carry on the war, 
ſent ambaſſadors to Juſtinian with propoſals of peace. 
He agreed to renounce all pretenfions to the iſland of 
Sicily; to ſend the emperor yearly a crown of gold 
weighing 300 pounds; to ſupply him with 3000 men 
whenever he ſhould think proper to demand them. 
Several other articles were contained in the propoſal, 
which amounted to the owning of Juſtinian for bis 
lord, and that he held the crown of Italy only through 
his favour. As he apprehended, however, that thele 
offers might not yet be ſatisfactory, he recalled his 
ambaſſadors for further orders. They were now de- 
fred to inform Juſtinian, that 'Theodotus was willin Yo 
to reſign the kingdom to him, and content 3 — 
with a penſion ſuitable to his quality. But he obliged > 1 
them by an oath not to mention this propoſal, 1 
they found that the emperor would not accept of the 

rdingly rejected 
other. The firſt propoſals were according!y re! F 
as they had ſuppoſed ; upon which the ne 
produced the fecond, ſigned by Theodotus himſell, 
who, in his letter to the emperor, told him ger. 
other things, that _ unacquainted with my . 
addicted to the ſtudy of philoſophy, he 2 10 
quiet to a kingdom. Juſtinian, tranſported wit 111 


N 

rius was thus employed at Rome, the city of Bene- Italy. 
vento, with great part of the territory of Samnium, 
was delivered up to him: at the fame time the cities 

of Narnia, Spoleto, and Peruſia, revoiting from the | 
Goths, received Roman garriſons; as did moſt of the | 
cities of Tuſcany. | | 16 
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Italy. and imagining the war already finiſhed, anſwered the 
— king in a moſt obliging manner, extolling his wiſdom, 
and giving him, beſides what he demanded, the greateſt 
honours of the empire. The agreement being con- 
firmed by mutual oaths, lands were aſſigned to Theo- 
dotus out of the king's domain, and orders were diſ- 


J. patched to Beliſarius to take poſſeſſion of Italy in his In the meantime, Vitiges having collected an army He collect; 
x name. of 150,000 men, reſolved to march directly to Rome, 2 great 
's wat In the mean time a body of Goths having entered and engage Beliſarius; or if he declined an engage- Amy. 
a Dalmatia, with a deſign to recover the city of Salonz, ment, to Jay fiege to the city. But apprebending | 
7 were encountered by an inferior army of Romans, that the Franks, who were in confederacy with the em- | 
commanded by the ſon of Mundus abovementioned. peror, might fall upon him at the ſame time, he ſent | 
The Goths proved victorious ; and the young general ambaſſadors to them, with offers of all the Gothic poſ- 4 
of the Romans was killed, and moſt of his army ſeſſions in Gaul, befides a conſiderable ſum of money, 1 
cut in pieces. Mundus marched againſt the enemy to provided they joined him againſt the emperor. The 
revenge the death of his ſon; but met with no bet- Franks with their uſual treachery conſented to the | 
ter ſucceſs, his troops being defeated, and he himſelf propoſal, received the money and the territories agreed 
killed in the engagement. Upon this the Romans on, and then refuſed to fulfill the terms of the treaty. 0 
abandoned Salonæ and all Dalmatia ; and Theodotus, Vitiges, however, 4 his march to Rome, leaving 
% CQated with his ſuccels, refuſed to fulfil the articles of behind him all the fortified towns on the road, the | 
Fheodotus the treaty, Juſtinian diſpatched Conſtantianus, an officer reduction of which he knew would coſt him too much f 
fules to of great valour and experience, into Illyricum, with trouble. Beliſarius, whoſe army, reduced by the 1 
" > orders to raiſe forces there, and to enter Dalmatia; many towns he had garriſoned, did not now amount 
tr at the ſame time he wrote to Beliſarius to purſue the to above 5000 men, diſpatched meſſengers to Con- | 
Far with the utmoſt vigour. ſtantianus in Tuſcany ; and to Beſſas, by nation a Goth, | 
The Goths were now reduced to the greateſt traits, but of the emperor's party, in Umbria, with orders [ 
Conſtantianus drove them out of Dalmatia ; and Beli- to join him with all poſſible expedition; writing at } 
ſarius having reduced all the provinces which compoſe the ſame time to the emperor himſelf for ſupplies, in 1 
the preſent kingdom of Naples, advanced towards the moſt preſſing manner. Coriftantianus joined him = 
Rome. The chief men of the nation, finding their purſuant to his orders; and ſoon after, Beſſas, who, fall - | 
king incapable of preventing the impending ruin, aſ- ing in with part of the enemy's _— killed a J 
ſembled without his conſent, and diſpatched ambaſ- confiderable number of them, and put the reſt to flight. | 
ſadors to Beliſarius with propoſals of peace. Theſe Beliſarius had built a fort upon a bridge about a mile 
propoſals were rejected; and Beliſarius returned for from Rome, and placed a ſtrong garriſon in it to dif- ; 
anſwer that he would hearken to no terms, nor ſheath pute the paſſage with the enemy ; but the garriſon, q 
i5 his ſword, till Italy was reannexed to the empire to ſeized with a panic at the approach of the Goths, | 
„de. which it belonged. The Goths finding Theodotus abandoned their poſt in the night, and fled into Cam- 
Fox Rill inactive, unanimouſly depoſed him; and choſe in pania. Early in the morning, Vitiges paſſed over great 
n his his Read one Vitiges, a man of great valour, but of a part of his army, and marched on till he was met by 
kd, mean deſcent. Theodotus fled to Ravenna; but the liſarius, who, knowing nothing of what had hap- | 
new king diſpatched after him a meſſenger, who ſoon ned, came with 1000 horſe to view the ground ry 1 
overtook him and cut off his head. about the bridge. He was greatly ſurpriſed when he Obſtinate it 
Vitiges began his government by writing a circular beheld the enemy marching up againſt him : however, Sent ö 
letter, in which he exhorted his countrymen to exert left he ſhould heighten their courage by his flight or - <9" pts q 
their ancient courage, and fight bravely for their lives retreat, he ſtood his ground, and received the enemy at Romans. 3 
and liberties. He then marched with what forces he the head of his ſmall body, expoſing himſelf, without 4 
could collect towards Rome; but not thinking himſelf his uſual prudence and diſcretion, to the greateſt dan- | 
| able to defend that city againſt the Roman forces, he gers. Being known by ſome fugitives, and diſcovered ' 
abandoned it to Beliſarius, and arriving at Ravenna to the enemy, they all aimed at him alone, which i 
was joined by the Goths from all parts, ſo that he made his own men the more ſolicitous to defend him; * 
; ſoon found himſelf at the head of a confiderable army. ſo that the whole conteſt was for ſome time about his 4 
Beliſarius in the mean time entered Rome without op- perſon. At laſt the Goths were driven back to their 1 
= polition, on the gth or 10th of December 537. The camp, which the Romans with great temerity at- 1 
Yor Gothic garriſon retired by the Porta Flaminia, while tempted to force. In this attempt, however, they | 
14 Beliſarius entered by the Porta Aſinaria. Leudaris, met with ſuch a vigorous reſiſtance, that they ſoon A 
1 ki governor of the city, who ſtaid behind, was ſent, to- abandoned the enterpriſe, and retired with precipita- 1 
gether with the keys, to the emperor. Beliſarius tion to a neighbouring eminence; whence they were 9 
: immediately applied himſelf to the repairing of the forced down , the enemy, put to flight, and pur- 9 
g walls and other fortifications; filled the granaries ſued to the very gates of the city. Here they were 1 
f with corn, which he cauſed to be brought from Sicily; in greater danger than ever; for thoſe within, tearing | 
, and ſtored the place with proviſions, as if he had been that the enemy might in that confufion enter with | 
; ITY for a ſiege ; which gave no ſmall uneaſineſs them, refuſed to admit them. The general himſelf | 
5 0 „* nabitants, who choſe rather that their city cried ont earneſtly to them, telling who he was, and 
5 b * ie open to every invader, than that they ſhould commanding them to open the gates; but as they had 
1 > 246 WP the calamities of a ſiege, While Beliſa- been informed by thoſe who = fled, that OM 
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Nain, and they could not diſtinguiſh him on account 


Of the blood and dult with which his face was covered, 


they gave no car to what he ſaid. In this extremity, 
having encouraged his men, who were now driven 
into a narrow compaſs, to make a laſt effort, he put 
himſelf at their head, and attacked the enemy with 
ſuch fury, that the Goths, imagining freſh troops were 
ſallying out upon them, began to give ground, and 
at laſt retired to their camp. The Roman general 
did not purſue them ; but entered the city, where he 
was received with loud acclamations. 

A few days after, the city was cloſely inveſted by 
Vitiges ; who, to diſtreſs the inhabitants, pulled down 
the aqueducts by which water was conveyed into the 
city, and which had been built at an immenſe charge 
by the Roman emperors. * Belifarius on his part 
omitted nothing for his defence; inſomuch that the 
cowardly citizens afſembled in a tumultuous manner, 
and railed at the general on account of his ſuppoſed 
temerity. Vitiges, to encourage this mutinous diſpo- 
fition, diſpatched ambaſſadors to the ſenate with pro- 

ſals of peace. Theſe ambaſſadors, however, were 
diſmiſſed without any anſwer, and the ſiege was be- 
gun with great vigour. Beliſarius made a prone 
defence; and in ſeven months is ſaid to have deſtroyed 
40,000 of the Goths. About this time he received a 
ſupply of 1600 archers from the emperor ; and theſe, in 
ſeveral ſucceſsful fallies, are ſaid to have killed 4000 
more of the enemy. 

The Romans, elated with their ſucceſſes, now be- 
came impatient for an engagement; and at laſt, not- 
withſtanding all the remonſtrances of their general, 
forced him to lead them out againſt the enemy. The 
ſucceſs was anſwerable to the raſh attempt. The Ro- 
mans were defeated, with the loſs of ſome of their 
braveſt officers, and a great many of their common 
ſoldiers ; after which they contented themſelves with 
ſallying out in ſmall parties, which they commonly 
did with the greateſt ſucceſs. 

But though the Romans had the ſatis faction of thus 
cutting off their enemies, they were moſt grievouſly 
a fflicted with a famine and plague ; inſomuch that the 
inhabitants, no longer able to bear their calamities, 
were on the point of forcing Beliſarius to venture a 
ſecond battle, when a ſeaſonable ſupply of troops, viz. 
3000 Iſaurians, 800 Thracian horſe, and 1300 horſe 
of other nations, together with 500 Italians who joined 
them by the way, arrived at Rome. Belifarius imme- 
diately ſallied out by the Flaminian gate, and fell 
upon the Goths in order to give his allies time to 
enter by the oppoſite fide of the city, which they did 
without the loſs of a man.— The Goths, hearing of the 
arrival of theſe troops, and their numbers being 
magnified as 1s uſual in ſuch caſes, began to de- 
ſpair of becoming maſters of the city ; eſpecially as 
the famine and plague raged with great violence in 
their camp, and their army was much reduced. 
Ambaſſadors were therefore diſpatched to Beliſarius 
with propoſals of peace; but the only thing they could 
obtain was a ceſſation of arms for three months, du- 
ring which time they might ſend ambaſſadors to the 
emperor. The negociations with the emperor, how- 
ever, proved unſucceſsfu] ; and the fiege was purſued 
with great vigour till Vitiges received the news of 
the taking of Rimini by the Romans. As this city 
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was but a Cay's journey from Ravenna, the Goth; | 
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were ſo much alarmed, that they immediately raiſed 


nine days. Beliſarius fell upon their rear as the 
of them in pieces, while others, ſtruck with a panic 
threw themſelves into the river and were drowned, ; 
The firſt enterprize of Vitiges, after railing the 
ſiege of Rome, was an attempt upon Rimini: but 
while he was employed in this ſiege, the Romans made 
themſelves maſters of Milan; upon which a Gothic ge. 
neral named Uraia, was immediately difpatched with a 
powerful army to retake it. In the mean time, how. 
ever, a ſupply of 7000 Romans arrived from the em. 
peror, under the command of Narſes, a celebrated ge- 
neral. The immediate conſequence of this was the 
raiſing of the ſiege of Rimini; for Vitiges, perceivin 
the two Roman armies coming againſt him, and con. 
cluding, from the many fires they made, that they 
were much more numerous than they really were, fled 
in ſuch haſte, that the greateſt part of the baggage 
was left behind. The confuſion of the Goths was { 
great, that had not the garriſon been extremely feeble, 
they might have eaſily cut them off in their retreat, 
and thus put an end to the war at once. The ſucceſs 
of the Romans, however, was now retarded by ſome 
miſunderftandings between the two generals; fo that, 
though. Beliſarius made himſelf maſter of Urbinum 
and Urbiventum, while Narſes reduced ſome other 


places; yet the important city of Milan was ſuffered to Milan n. 
fall into the bands of the Goths, who maſſacred all the 51 ® 
inhabitants that were able to bear arms, to the number 


of 300,000, and ſold the women for ſlaves. The city 
was alſo totally demoliſhed; and this diſaſter made 
ſuch an impreſſion on the mind of Juſtinian, that he 
immediately recalled Narſes, and gave the command 
of his troops to Beliſarius. 

Vitiges, who had promiſed himſelf great advantages 
from the diſagreement of the two generals, was much 
diſappointed by the recall of Narſes; and therefore, 
dreading the power of Beliſarius when at the head of 
a formidable army, thought of engaging in alliance 
with fome foreign prince. In his choice, however, be 
was ſomewhat at a loſs. He knew the treachery of 
the Franks, and therefore did not apply to them. He 
applied to the Lombards; but, though tempted by 
the offer of a large ſum of money, they continued in- 
violably attached to the Roman intereſt. At laſt be 
found means to perſuade Choſroes king of Perſia to 
make war upon Juſtinian, which he thought would in- 
fallibly procure the recall of Beliſarius. But the 
Roman general, underſtanding bis deſign, 


tions ſufficiently weakened by their mutual hoſtilities, * 
reſolved to attack both, and ſeize upon the country 
for which they contended. Accordingly, Theodebert, 
unmindful of the oaths he had taken both to 17 
Goths and Romans, paſſed the Alps at the head 0 
150,000, or, as ſome will have it, 200,000 men, an 
entered Liguria. As no hoſtilities were y. 
by them on their march, the Goths concluded tha 
they were come to their aſſiſtance; and therefore * 
care to ſupply them with proviſions. * 1996 
croſſed the Po without oppoſition; and having 1 5 


the ſiege of Rome, after it had continued a year and 5 


de fi. ge 
paſſed the bridge of the Tiber, and cut great gumben fel 


puſhed on , 
the war in the moſt vigorous manner; while in the huh 
mean time, the treacherous Franks, thinking both na- "n 
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ly. the bridge, marched towards the place where a body 
— — of Goths were encamped ; who, ooking upon them 
as friends, admitted them without heſitation. But 
they were ſoon convinced of their miſtake ; for the 
Franks falling unexpectedly upon them, drove them 
out of the camp with great ſlaughter, and ſeized on 
their baggage and proviſions, A body of Romans 
that lay at a ſmall diſtance from the Goths, concluding 
that they had been defeated by Beliſarius, advanced 
with great joy to meet him as they imagined; but the 
Franks falling unawares upon them, treated them as 
they had done the Goths, and made themſelves maſters 
of their camp. Thus they acquired a very conſide- 
rable booty and ftore of proviſions: but the latter be- 
ing ſoon conſumed, and the country round about quite 
exhauſted, vaſt numbers of the Franks periſhed ; fo 
that Theodebert at laſt found himſelf obliged to re- 
turn. In his way he deftroyed Genoa, and ſeveral 
other places, and arrived in his own dominions loaded 
12 with booty. | 
vceſsof In the mean time, Beliſarius was making great 
A progreſs. He took the cities of Auximum and Fz- 
ſulz, after an obſtinate fiege; the inhabitants of the 
former having for ſome time fed on graſs before they 
would ſurrender. After this he inveſted Ravenna, 
the capital of all the Gothic dominions in Italy. The 
place was defended by a very numerous garrifon, com- 
manded by the king in perſon, who exerted all his 
bravery in the defence of his metropolis. As the 
ſiege, however, was puſhed on with — vigour, it 
was evident that the city muſt at laſt ſubmit; and the 
great ſucceſſes of the Romans began to give jealouſy 
to the neighbouring potentates. Theodebert king of 
the Franks offered to aſſiſt Vitiges with an army of 
500,000 men; but Beliſarius, being informed of this 
negociation, ſent ambaſſadors to Vitiges, putting him 
in mind of the treachery of the Franks, and aſſured 
him that the emperor was ready to grant him very 
honourable terms. The king, by the advice of his 
counſellors, rejected the alliance of the Franks, and 
ſent ambaſſadors to Conſtantinople; but in the mean 
time, Beliſarius, in order to bring the citizens to his 
own terms, bribed one of them to ſet fire to a maga- 
zine of corn, by which means the city was ſoon ſtrai- 
tened for want of proviſions. But, notwithſtanding 
this diſaſter, they ſtill continued to hold out, till the 
arrival of the ambaſſadors from Conſtantinople, who 
brought very favourable terms. Theſe were, That the 
country beyond the Po, with reſpe& to Rome, ſhould 
remain to the Goths; but that the reſt of Italy ſhould 
be yielded to the emperor, and the royal treaſure 
of the Goths ſhould be equally divided between him 
and the king. To theſe conditions, however, Beliſa- 
r1us poitively refuſed to aſſent; being deſirous of lead- 
ing captive the king of the Goths, as he had formerly 
done the king of the Vandals, to Conſtantinople. He 
therefore purſued the fiege with more vigour than 
ever, without hearkening to the complaints of his ſol- 
worn and officers, who were quite tired out with the 
ength of the ſiege: he only obliged ſuch of the offi- 
ders as were of opinion that the town could not be 
taken, to exprels their opiaion in writing, that they 
might not deny it afterwards. 
: 3 he Goths were as weary of the ſiege as the Ro- 
us; but, fearing leſt Jullinian ſhould tranſplant 
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them to Thrace, formed a reſolution, without the con- 
ſent of their king, of ſurrendering to Beliſarius him- 
ſelf, and declaring him emperor of the welt. To this 
they were the more encouraged by the refuſal of Beli- 
ſarius to agree to the terms propoſed by the emperor, 
from whence they concluded that he deſigned to re- 
volt, and make himſelf emperor of Italy. Of this, 
however, Beliſarius had no deſign; but thought proper 
to accept of the title, in order to accelerate the ſur- 
render of the city, after acquainting his principal 
officers with what had paſſed. Vitiges at laſt diſco- 
vered the plot; but finding himſelf in no condition to 
oppoſe it, he commended the reſolution of his people, 
and even wrote to Beliſarius, encouraging him to take 
upon him the title of king, and aſſuring him of his 
aſſiſlance. Hereupon Beliſarius prefſed the Goths to 
ſurrender; which, however, they till refuſed, till he 
had taken an oath that he would treat them with hu- 
manity, and maintain them in the poſſcſſion of all their 23 
rights and privileges, Upon this he was admitted Ravenna 
into the city, where he behaved with great moderation reduced, 
towards the Goths ; but ſeized on the royal treaſure, — Vitiges 
and ſecured the perſon of the king. The Roman army, 1 
when it entered Ravenna, appeared ſo very inconſide- 
rable, that the Gothic women, on beholding it, could 
not forbear ſpitting in the faces of their huſbands, and 
reviling them as cowards. 

The captivity of Vitiges, and the taking of Ra- 
venna, did not put an end to the war. Beliſarius was 
ſoon after recalled to take the command of the army 
in the eaſt. The Goths were greatly ſurpriſed that 
he ſhould leave his new kingdom out of regard to the 
orders of the emperor ; but, after his departure, choſe 
one Ildebald, a man of great experience in affairs both 
civil and military, for their king. He revived the 
drooping ſpirits of his countrymen, defeated the Ro- 
mans, and reduced all the province of Venetia; but 
was in a ſhort time murdered, and Eraric, a Rugian, 
ſucceeded to the throne, He was ſcarce inveſted with 
the ſovereignty, when his ſubjects began to think of 
depoſing him, and raiſing Totila to the throne; which 
the latter accepted, upon condition that they previouſly 
diſpatched Eraric. This was accordingly done; after 
which Totila was proclaimed king of Italy, iu the 
year 542. : 8 

The new king proved a very formidable enemy to succefs of 
the Romans, who now loſt ground every-where. They Totila a- 
made an attempt on the city of Verona; in which g2inlt the 
they miſcarried through their own avarice, having diſ- — 
puted about the diviſion of the plunder till the op- 
portunity of taking the town was paſt. They were 
next defeated in two bloody engagements; the conſe- 
quence of which was, that the Goths made themſelves 
maſters of all the ſtrong places in Tuſcany. From 
thence marching into Campania and Samuium, they 
reduced the ſtrong town of Beneventum, aud laid ſiege 
to Naples. During the fiege of this laſt place, ſe- 
veral detachments were ſent from the king's army, 
which took Cumæ, and recovered all Brutia, Lucania, 
Apulia, and Calabria, where they found conſiderable 
ſums which had been gathered for the emperor's uſe. 
The Romans, in the mean time, diſheartened by their 
loſſes, and deprived of thoſe ſums which ſhould have 
paid their wages, refuſed to take the field, A conſi- 
derable fleet was therefore ſent by Juſtinian to the re- 
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lief of Naples: but Totila, having timely notice of 
this delign, manned, with incredible expedition, a 
reat number of light veſſels; which, falling unex- 
pectedly on the Roman fleet, took or ſunk every ſhip, 
and made priſoners of all on board, excepting a few 
who eſcaped in their boats. A ſimilar fate attended 
another fleet diſpatched from Sicily for the ſame pur- 
poſe. They put to ſea in the depth of winter; and, 
meeting with a violent ſtorm, were driven aſhore near 
the enemy's camp; who ſunk the ſhips, and made 
what ſlaughter they pleaſed of the ſeamen and ſoldiers. 
Upon this ſecond diſaſter, the Neapolitans, deſpairing 
of further relief, ſubmitted to Totila; who granted 
them honourable terms, and treated them with great 
humanity. As they had been long pinched with fa- 
mine, Totila, apprehending they might endanger their 
lives by indulging their appetites too much at firſt, 
placed guards at the gates to prevent their going out, 
taking care at the ſame time to ſupply them ſparingly 
with proviſions, but increaſing their allowance every 
day. Being thus by degrees reſtored to their former 
ſtrength, he ordered the gates to be ſet open, and 
gave every one full liberty to ſtay in the city, or re- 
move, as he thought fit. 'The garriſon he treated 
with ben They were firſt ſupplied 
with ſhips to carry them to Conſtantinople; but the 
king having diſcovered that their real deſign was to 
ſail to Rome, in order to reinforce the garriſon of that 
city, (which they knew he was ſoon to befiege,) he 
was ſo far from puniſhing them as they expected, that 
he furniſhed them with horſes, waggons, and provi- 
fions, and ordered a body of Goths to eſcort them to 
Rome by land, as the winds had proved unfavourable 
for their paſſage by ſea. | 
Totila having thus become maſter of Naples and 
moſt of the other fortreſſes in theſe parts, began to 
think of reducing Rome alſo. He firſt attempted to 
perſuade the citizens to a ſurrender : but finding his 
perſuaſions ineffectual, he ſent a detachment of his 
army into Calabria to reduce Otranto, which had not 
yet ſubmitted; after which, he marched with the reſt 
of his forces againſt the towns in the neighbourhood 
of Rome. The city of Tibur, now Tivoli, about 18 
miles from Rome, was betrayed to him, and all the 
inhabitants, together with their biſhop, put to the 
fword. Several other ſtrong holds in the neighbour- 
hood of that city he took by ſtorm; ſo that Rome was 
in a manner blocked up by land, all communication 
with the neighbouring country being cut off. 
Juſtinian, in the mean time, being greatly perplexed 
by the bad news he every day received from Italy, re- 
called Beliſarius from Perſia, notwithſtanding the ſuc- 
ceſs which attended him there. To ſave Rome, how- 
ever, was now impoſſible even for Beliſarius himſelf, 
As ſoon as he arrived in Italy, finding himſelf unable 
either to relieve the towns which were beſieged, or to 
ſtop the progreſs of the Goths, he diſpatched letters 
to Juſtinian, informing him, that being deſtitute of 
men, arms, and money, it was impoſſible for him to 
proſecute the war; upon which the emperor ordered 
new levies to be made, all the veterans being engaged 
in the Perſian war. In the mean time, however, To- 
tila purſued his good fortune; took the cities of Fir- 
mum, Aſculum, Auximum, Spoletum, &c. and at 
length advanced to Rome, which he inveſted on all 
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ſides. As he drew near the city, two officers, whom 10 
Beliſarius had ſent into the city, ventured to make a 
ſally, though contrary to the expreſs orders of their 1 
neral, thinking they ſhould ſurpriſe the Goths; bot bon, bes 
they were themſelves taken in an ambuſcade, and, mog ** 
of their men being cut in pieces, narrowly eſcaped fall. 
ing into the hands of the enemy. Beliſarius made ſeveral 
attempts to relieve the city : but all of them, however 
well concerted, by ſome accident or other proved un- 
ſucceſsful ; which gave him ſo much uneaſineſs, that he 
fell into a feveriſh diſorder, and was for ſome time 
thought to be in danger of his life. The city was ſoon 
reduced to great ſtraits : a dreadful famine enſued; and 
the unhappy citizens having conſumed every thing that 
could be ſuppoſed to give them nouriſhment, even the 
graſs that grew near the walls, were obliged to feed 
on their own excrements. Many put an end to their 
lives, in order to free themſelves | 4a the intolerable 
calamities they ſuffered. The reſt addreſſed their g0- 
vernor Beſſas in the moſt pathetic manner, intreating 
him to ſupply them with food ; or if that was not in 
his power, either to give them leave to go out of the 
town, or to put an end to their miſeries by putting 
them to death. Beſſas replied, that to ſupply them 
with food was impoſſible, to let them go unſafe, and 
to kill them impious. In the end, however, he ſuffered 
thoſe who were willing to retire, to leave the city, up- 
on paying him a ſum of money; but moſt of them ei- 
ther died on the road, or were cut in pieces by the 
enemy. Atlaſt, the beſieged, unable to bear their mi- 
ſeries any longer, began to mutiny, and to preſs their 
overnor to come to an agreement with Totila. This, 
1 he ſtill refuſed; upon which, four of the Iſau- 
rians who guarded one of the gates, went privately to 
the camp of Totila, and offered to admit him into the 
city. The king received this propoſal with great joy; We g 
and ſending four Goths of great ftrength and intrepi- 
dity into the town along with them, he filently ap- 
proached the gates in the night-time with his whole 
army. The gates were opened by the Iſaurians, as 
they had promiſed ; and upon the firlt alarm, Beſſas 
with moſt of the ſoldiers and officers, fled out of the 
town. The inhabitants took ſanctuary in the churches; 
and only 60 of them and 26 ſoldiers were killed after 
the town was taken. Totila, however, gave his ſol- 
diers full liberty to plunder the city : which they did 
for ſeveral days together, ſtripping the inhabitants of 
all their wealth, and leaving nothing in their houſes 
but naked walls; by which means many perſons of di- 
ſtinction were reduced to beg their bread from door to 
door. In the houſe of Beſſas was found an immenſe 
treaſure, which he had ſcandalouſly _— young = 
ſiege, by ſelling to the people, at an exorbitant price, 
K's 44 which” had 12 Korcd up for the uſe of the 
-arriſon, | Fr 
Totila, thus become maſter of Italy, ſent ambaſſa- 
dors to Juſtinian with very reſpectful letters, —_ 
to live on the ſame terms with him that Theodoric on 
done with his predeceſſor Anaſtaſius, promiſing 3 
caſe to reſpect him as his father, and to aſſiſt . 
when be pleaſed, with all his force, againlt any © 4 
nation whatever. On the contrary, if the m__ 1 
jected his offers, he threatened to level Rome e 
ground, to put the whole ſenate to the ſword, _ 20 0 
the war into Illyricum. The emperor returneg , 


1.1 & 
lay. ther anſwer, than that he referred the whole to Beli- 
—— {arius, who had full power to manage all things of that 
nature, Upon this Totila refolved to deſtroy the city; 
and had actually thrown down a third part of the wall, 
when he received a letter from Beliſarius, diſſuading 
him from his intention. After having ſeriouſly conſi- 
dered this letter, Totila thought proper to alter his 
reſolution with regard to the deſtruction of the city; 
but ſent every one of the inhabitants into Lucania, 
without leaving a ſingle perſon in the metropolis, 
Beliſarius hearing of this, immediately returned to the 
capital, and undertook to repeople and repair it. He 
cleared the ditch which had been filled by Totila, but 
was for the preſent obliged to fill up the breaches in 
the walls with ſtones looſely heaped upon one another; 
:nd in this ſituation the city was again attacked by the 
Goths. Beliſarius, however, had taken care to ſupply 
the inhabitants with plenty of proviſions, ſo that they 
were now in no danger of ſuffering by famine; and the 
aſſaults of the enemy were vigorouſly repelled notwith- 
ſtanding the bad ſituation of the fortifications, ſo that 
„ Totila at laſt abandoned the enterprize. 
ellas Un the mean time the Perſians gained great advan- 
called, tages over the Romans in the Eaſt, ſo that there was a 
neceſſity for recalling Beliſarius a ſecond time. He was 
no ſooner gone, than Totila renewed his efforts with 
reater vigour than ever; and at the ſame time the 
Franks, concluding that both Romans and Goths would 
be much weakened by ſuch a deſtructive war, ſeized 
upon Venetia which belonged to both nations, and 
made it a province of the French empire. Totila did 


of 6000 Lombards, returned immediately before Rome, 
fully intent on making himſelf maſter of that metro- 
polis. Having cloſely inveſted it by ſea and land, he 
hoped in a ſhort time to reduce it by famine : but a- 
gainſt this the governor wiſely provided, by cauſing 
corn to be ſown within the walls; ſo that he could pro- 
bably bave defied the power of Totila, had not the city 
been again betrayed by the Iſaurians, who opened one 
of the gates, and admitted the enemy. 

Thus the empire of the Goths was a third time efta- 
bliſhed in Italy; and Totila, immediately on his be- 
coming maſter of Rome, diſpatched ambaſſadors to 
Joſtinian, offering to aſſiſt him as a faithful ally a- 
gainſt any nation whatever, provided he would al- 
low him the quiet poſſeſſion of Italy. But Juſtinian 
was ſo far from hearkening to this propoſal, that 
he would not even admit the ambaſſadors into his 
preſence ; upon which Totila reſolved to purſue the 
1 war with the utmoſt vigour, and to make himſelf ma- 
Ie Gone ſter, not only of thoſe places which the Romans poſſeſ- 
6 Italy, led in Italy, but in Sicily alſo. This he fully accom- 
pliſhed, when Narſes, who had formerly been joined in 
the command with Beliſarius, was appointed general, 
with abſolute and uncontrouled authority. But while 
this general was making the neceſſary preparations for 
his expedition, Totila, having equipped a fleet of 300 
galleys, ſent them to pillage the coaſts of Greece, 
where they got an immenſe er They made a de- 
{cent on the iſland of Corfu ; and having laid it waſte, 
they ſailed to Epirus, where they ſurpriſed and plun- 
ered the cities of Nicopolis and Anchialus, taking ma- 
ny ſhips on the coaſt, among which were ſome laden 
with proviſions for the army of Narſes. After theſe 
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ſucceſſes they laid ſiege to Ancona in Dalmatia: but, Tay. 


not oppoſe them; but having obtained a reinforcement 


1 OI. 


being defeated both by ſea and land, Totila once more 
ſent ambaſſadors to Conſtantinople, offering to yield 
Sicily and all Dalmatia, to pay an annual tribute for 
Italy, and to aſſiſt the Romans as a faithful ally in all 
their wars; but Juſtinian, bent upon driving the Goths 
out of Italy, would not even ſufter the ambaſladors to 
appear in his preſence. 

Totila, finding that no terms could be obtained, be- 
gan to levy new forces, and make great preparations 

y fea and land. He ſoon reduced the iſlands of 

Corſica and Sardinia; but this was the laſt of his ſuc- 
ceſſes, Narſes arrived in Italy with a very formidable 
army; and an immenſe treaſure to pay the troops their 
arrears, the want of which had been one great cauſe of 
the bad ſucceſs of Beliſarius in his laſt expedition. He 
immediately took the road to Rome; while Totila aſ- 
ſembled all his forces, in order to decide the fate of 
Italy by a general engagement. 'The battle proved Berg TR 
very obſtinate ; but at laſt the Gothic cavalry being feats end 
put to the rout, and retiring in great confuſion among kills Totila. 
the infantry, the latter were thereby thrown into ſuch 
diſorder, that they could never afterwards rally. Nar- 
ſes, obſerving their confuſion, encouraged his men to 
make a laſt effort; which the Goths not being able to 
withſtand, betook themſelves to flight, with the loſs of 
6cco men killed on the ſpot. Totila finding the day 
irrecoverably loſt, fled with only five horſemen for his 
attendants ; but was purſued and mortally wounded by 
a commander of one of the bodies of barbarians who 
followed Narſes. He continued his flight, however, 
for ſome time longer; but was at Jaſt obliged to halt 
in order to get his wound dreſſed, ſoon after which he 
expired, | 

This diſaſter did not yet entirely break the ſpirit of 
the Goths. They choſe for their king one Teia, de- 
ſervedly eſteemed one of the moſt valiant men of their 
nation, and who had on ſeveral occaſions diftinguiſhed 


| bimſelf in a moſt eminent manner. All the valour and 


experience of Teia, however, were now inſufficient to 

ſtop the progreſs of the Romans. Narſes made him- 

ſelf maſter of a great number of cities, and of Rome 

itſelf, before the Goths could aſſemble their forces. 

The Roman general next proceeded to inveſt Cumæ, 

which Teia determined at all events to relicve, as the 

royal treaſure was lodged in that city. This brought 

on an engagement, which, if Procopius is to be credit- 

ed, proved one of the moſt bloody that ever was 

fought. The Roman army conſiſted of vaſt multi- 38. 

tudes brought from different nations : the Goths were — 

few in compariſon ; but, animated by deſpair, and 

knowing that all was at ſtake, they fought with the 

utmoſt fury. Their king placed himſelf in the firſt 

rank, to encourage his men by his example; and 1s 

ſaid to have given ſuch proofs of his valour:and con- 

duct as equalled him to the moſt renowned heroes of 

antiquity. The Romans diſcovering him, and know- 

ing that his death would probably put an end to the 

battle, if not to the war itſelf, directed their whole 

force againſt him, ſome attacking him with ſpears, and 

others diſcharging againſt him ſhowers of darts and 

arrows, Teia maintained his ground with great in- 

trepidity, received the miſſive weapons on his ſhield, 

and killed a great number of the enemy with his own 

hand. When his ſhield was ſo loaded with darts that 
he 
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he could not eaſily wield it, he called for another. 
Thus he ſhifted his ſhield three times; but as he at- 
tempted to change it another time, his breaſt being 
neceſſarily expoſed for a moment, a dart ftruck him in 
that moment with ſuch force, that he immediately fell 
down dead in the place where he had ſtood from the 
beginning of the battle, and upon heaps of the enemy, 
whom he had killed. The Romans, ſeeing him fall, 
cnt off his head and expoſed it to the fight of the 
Goths, not doubting but they would be immediately 
diſheartened and retire. In this, however, they were 
diſappointed. The Goths maintained the fight with 
great vigour, till night put an end to the engagement. 
The next day the engagement was renewed early in 
the morning, and continued till night ; but on the 
third day, the Goths deſpairing of being able to over- 
come an enemy ſo much ſuperior to them iu numbers, 
ſent deputies to Narſes, offering to lay down their 
arms, provided ſuch of them as choſe to remain in I- 
taly were allowed to enjoy their eſtates and poſſeſſions, 
without moleſtation, as ſubjects of the empire, and 
thoſe who were willing to- retire elſewhere, were ſuf- 
fered to carry with them all their goods and effects. 
To theſe terms Narſes readily aſſented; and thus the 
empire of the Goths in Italy was finally deſtroy ed, the 
country now becoming a province of the eaſtern Ro- 
man empire, 

In this conqueſt, Narſes had been aſſiſted, as al- 
ready obſerved, by many barbarous nations, amon 
whom were the Lombards, at that time ſettled in Pan- 
nonia. On the concluſion of the war, they were diſ- 
miſſed with rich preſents, and the nation for ſome time 
continued faithful allies to the Romans. In the mean 
time Juſtinian dying, Narſes, who governed Italy with 
an abſolute ſway, was accuſed to the emperor Ju- 
tin II. and to the empreſs Sophia, of aſpiring at the 
ſovereignty of the country. Hereupon he was recall- 
ed, and Longinus ſent to ſucceed him. As Narſes 
was an eunuch, the empreſs is reported to have ſaid, 
that his employment at Conftantinople ſhould be to 
diſtribute in the apartment of her women the portion 
of wool which each was to ſpin. Narſes, enraged at 
this ſarcaſm, replied, that he ſhould begin fach a 
web as ſhe ſhould never be able to finiſh; and imme- 
diately diſpatched meſſengers to Alboinus king of the 
Lombards, inviting them into Italy. Along with the 
meſſengers he ſent ſome of the beſt fruits the country 
afforded, in order to tempt him the more to become 
maſter of ſuch a rich kingdom. 

Alboinus, highly pleaſed with the opportunity of 
invaling a country with which his ſubjects were already 
well acquainted, began, without Joſs of time, to make 
the neceſſary preparations for his journey. In the 
month of April 568, he ſet out with his whole nation, 
men, women, and children ; carrying with them all 
their moveables. This promiſcuous multitude arrived 
by the way of Iſtria; and advancing through the pro- 
vince of Venetia, found the whole country abandoned, 
the inhabitants having fled to the neighbouring iſlands 
in the Adriatic. The gates of Aquileia were opened 
by the few inhabitants who had courage to ſtay: moſt 
of them, however, had fled with all their valuable ef- 
fects; and among the reſt the Patriarch Paulinus, who 
had carried with him all the valuable ſacred utenſils of 
the churches, From Aquileia, Alboinus proceeded to 
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Forum Julii, of which he likewiſe became maſter with. 
out oppoſition, Here he ſpent the winter; durin 

which time he erected Friuli into a dukedom, which 
has continued ever ſince. In 569, he made himſelf 
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maſter of Trivigi, Oderzo, Monte Selce, Vicenza, 


Verona, and Trent; in each of which cities he left a 
ſtrong garriſon of Lombards under the command of an 
officer, whom he diſtinguiſhed by the title of date. 
but theſe dukes were only officers and governors of ci. 
ties, who bore the title no longer than the prince 
thought droper to continue them in their command 
or government. Padua and ſome other cities Al. 
boinus left behind him without attempting to re. 
duce them, either becauſe they were too well garri. 
ſoned, or becauſe they lay too much out of his way, 
In 570, he entered Liguria. The inhabitants were'ſo 
terrified at his approach, that they left their habita- 
tions with ſuch of their effects as they could carry off, 
and fled into the moſt mountainous and inacceſſible 
parts of the country. The cities of Breſcia, Barga. 


mo, Lodi, Como, and others quite to the Alps, being duce the 


left almoſt without inhabitants, ſubmitted of courſe ; 
after which he reduced Milan, and was thereupon pro- 
claimed king of Italy. | 


But though the Lombards had thus conferred the 


3 
Who 


greate 


part of l- 


taly, 


title of king of Italy on their ſovereign, he was by no 


means poſſeſſed of the whole country, nor indeed was 
it ever in the power of the Lombards to get poſſeſſion 
of the whole. Alboinus havin 
of Venetia, Liguria, ÆAmilia, Hetruria, and Umbria, 
applied himſelf to legiſlation and the. civiliſation of his 
ſubjects. But before he could make any progreſs in 
this work, he was taken off by the treachery of his 
wife; and Clephis, one of the nobles, choſen king in 
his ſtead. Clephis rebuilt ſome cities which had been 
ruined during the wars between the Goths and Ro- 
mans, and extended his conquells to the very gates of 
Rome; but as he behaved both to the Romans and 
Lombards with the greateſt cruelty, he was murdered, 
after a ſhort reign of 18 months. His cruelty gave the 


made himſelf maker. 


Lombards ſuch an averſion againſt regal power, that 


they changed their form of government, being govern- 
ed only by their dukes for the ſpace of ten years. Du- 
ring this interregnum, they proved ſucceſsful in their 
wars with the Romans, and made themſelves maſters 
of ſeveral cities : but perceiving that their kingdom, 
thus divided, could not ſubſiſt, they reſolved once 
more to ſubmit to the authority of one man; and 
accordingly, in 585, Autharis was choſen king of the 
Lombards. N 

The great object of ambition to the 
Lombard monarchs was the conqueſt of all Italy; 


new race of 


and gully 


this proved at laſt the ruin of their empire by Charles Charte. 


the Great, as related under the article FRANCE, no 21. 
As the Lombards, however, had not been poſſeſſed of 
the whole territory of Italy, ſo the whole of it never 
came into the poſſeſſion of Charlemagne: neither, ſince 


magbe · 


the time of the Goths, hath the whole of this count) 


been under the dominion of any ſingle ſtate. Some of 
the ſouthern provinces were ſtill poſſeſſed by the em- 
perors of Conſtantinople; and the liberal grants of 1 
pin and Charlemagne himſelf to the pope, had inveſte 
him with a conſiderable ſhare of temporal power. Thc 
territories of the. pope indeed were ſuppoſed to be he 
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ſelves always ſtiffly denied. The indiſputed territory 


— of Charlemagne in Italy, therefore, was reſtricted to 


Piedmont, the Milaneſe, the Mantuan, the territory 
of Genoa, Parma, Modena, Tuſcany, Bologna, the 
dukedoms of Friuli, Spoleto, and Benevento ; the laſt 
of which contained the greateſt part of the preſent 
kingdom of Naples. | 

The feudal government which the Lombards had in- 
troduced into Italy, naturally produced revolts and 
commotions, as the different dukes inclined either to 
change their maſters, or to ſet up for themſelves. Se- 


' veral revolts indeed happened during the life of Char- 


lemagne himſelf; which, however, he always found 
means to cruſh : but after his death, the ſovereignty 
of Italy became an object of contention between the 
kings of France and the emperors of Germany, That 
great monarch had divided his extenſive dominions a- 
mong bis children ; but they all died during his life- 
time, except Lewis, whom he aſſociated with himſelf in 
the empire, and who ſucceeded to all his domiuions af- 
ter his death. From this time we may date the troubles 
with which Italy was ſo long overwhelmed; and of 
which, as they proceeded from the ambition of thoſe 
called kings of Italy and their nobles, of the kings of 
France, and of the emperors of Germany, it is difficult 
to have any clear idea. The following ſhort ſketch, 
however, may perhaps give ſome ſatisfaction on this 
perplexed ſubjed. 

At the time Lewis the ſon of Charlemagne was de- 
clared emperor of the Weſt, Italy was held by Ber- 


kily after nard the ſon of Pepin, brother to Lewis. Though this 
ie time of Bernard bore the title of ing, yet he was only ac; 


counted a vaſſal of the emperor. His ambition, how- 
ever, ſoon prompted him to rebel againſt his uncle; 
but being abandoned by his troops, he was taken pri- 
ſoner, had his eyes pulled out, and died three days 
after. As the dilturbances ſtill continued, and the 
nobles of Lombardy were yet very refractory, Lo- 
thaire, eldeſt ſon to the emperor, was, in the year 
823, ſent into Italy; of which country he was firſt 
crowned king at Rome, and afterwards emperor of 
the Weſt, during bis father's life-time. But though 
his abilities were ſufficient to have ſettled every thin 
in a ſtate of tranquillity, his unbounded ambition 
prompted him to engage in rebellion againſt his father; 
whom he more than once took priſoner; though in the 
end he was obliged to ſubmit, and aſk pardon for his 
offences, which was obtained only on condition of his 
_ palling the Alps without leave obtained from his 
ather, | 

In the mean time, the Saracens, taking advantage 
of theſe inteſtine wars, landed on the coatts of Italy, 
and committed ſuch ravages, that even the biſhops 


were obliged to arm themſelves for the defence of the 


country. Lothaire, however, after returning from his 


unnatural war with his father, was ſo far from attemp- 


ting to put an end to theſe ravages, or to reſtore tran- 
quillity, that he ſeized 


on ſome places belonging to 
3 of Rome, under pretence that they were part 
ot his kingdom of Lombardy; nor would he forbear 


Pa encroachments, till expreſsly commanded to do 
0 by his father. After having embroiled himſelf, and 
almolt lok all his do 


n minions, in a war with his brothers 
rok, e death of Lewis, and declared his ſon, alſo 


wed Lewis, king of Italy, this ambitious prince 
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. died, leaving to Lewis the title of emperor, as wel 


Ss © 


Italy. 
* king of {taly, with which he had before inveſted 
im. | 
The new emperor applied himſelf to the reſtoration 
of tranquillity in his dominions, and driving out the 
Saracens from thoſe places which they had ſeized in I- 
taly. This he fully accompliſhed, and obliged the in- 
fidels to retire into Africa; but in $75, he died, with- 
out naming any ſucceſſor. After his death, ſome. of 
the Italian nobles, headed by the duke of Tuſcany, 
repreſented to the pope, that as Lewis had left no 
ſucceſſor, the regal dignity, which had ſo long been 
uſurped by foreigners, ought now to return to the I- 
talians. The pope, however, finding that Charles 
the Bald, king of France, had ſuch an ambition for 
the imperial crown, that he would ſtick at nothing to 
obtain it, reſolved to gratify him, though at as high 
a price as poſſible. He accordingly crowned him em- 
peror and king of Lombardy, on condition of his own- 
ing the independency of Rome, and that he himſelf 
only held the empire by the gift of the pope. This 
produced a conſpiracy among the diſcontented nobles ; 
and at the ſame time the Saracens, renewing their in- 
curſious, threatened the eccleſiaſtical territories with 
the utmoſt danger. The pope ſolicited the emperor's 
aſſiſtance, with the greateſt earneſtneſs ; but he died 
before any thing effectual could be done: after which, 
being diltrefſed by the Saracens on one hand, and the 
Lombard nobles on the other, the unhappy pontiff was 
forced to fly into France, Italy now fell into the ut- 
moſt confuſion and anarchy; during which time many 
of the nobles and ſtates of Lombardy aſſumed an inde- 
pendence, which they have ever fince retained, 

In 879, the pope was reconducted to Italy wih an 
army by Boſon ſon-in-law to Lewis LT. of France: but 
though he inclined very much to have raiſed this prince 
to the dignity of king of Italy, he found his intereſt 
inſufficient for that purpoſe, and matters remained in 
their former ſituation. The nobles, who had driven 
out the pope, were now indeed reconciled to him: but 
notwithitanding this reconciliation, the ſtate of the 
country was worſe than ever; the great men renoun- 
cing the authority of any ſuperior, and every one 
claiming to be fovereign in his own territories. To 
add to the calamities, which enſued through the am- 
bition of theſe deſpots, the Saracens committed every 
where the moſt terrible ravages; till at laſt the Italian 
nobles, deſpiſing the kings of the Carlovingian race, 
who had weakened themſelves by their mutual diſlen- 
tions, began to think of throwing off even all nominal! 
ſubmiſſion to a foreign yoke, and retaining the 1mperial 
dignity among themſelves. Thus they hoped, that, by 

eing more united among themſelves, they might be 
more able to reſiſt the common enemy. Accordingly, 
in 885, they went to pope Adrian; and requeſting him 
to join them in aſſerting the independency of Italy, 
they obtained of him the two following decrees, viz. 
That the popes, after their election, might be conſe- 
crated without waiting for the preſence of the king or 
his ambaſſadors ; and that, if Charles the Groſs died 
without ſons, the kingdom of Italy, with the title of 
emperor, ſhould be conferred on ſome of the Italian 
nobles. | 
"Theſe decrees were productive of the worſt conſe- 
quences imaginable. The emperor complained of be- 
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ing deprived of his right; and the diſſentions between 


the Italian nobles themſelves became more fatal than 
ever. The two moſt powerful of theſe noblemen, Be- 
rengarius duke of Friuli, and Guido or Vido duke of 
Spoleto, entered into an agreement, that, on the death 
of the emperor, the former ſhould ſeize on the king- 
dom of Italy, and the latter on the kingdom of 
France. Berengarius ſucceeded without oppoſition, 
but Vido was diſappointed, the French having al- 
ready choſed Eudes or Otho for their king. Up- 
on this he returned to Italy, and turned his arms 
againſt Berengariuss Vido proved victorious in 
an engagement, and drove his rival into Germany; 
where he ſought the aſſiſtance of Arnolphus, who had 
ſucceeded to the crown after the death of Charles. 
Having thus obtained the kingdom of Italy, Vido em- 
ployed his time in reforming the abuſes of the ſtate, 
and confirming the grants formerly given to the pope 
out of gratitude for his having ſanRitied his uſurpation 
and declared him lawful king of Italy, This tran- 
quillity, however, was of ſhort duration. Arnolphus 
ſent an army into Italy; the Saracens from Spain ra- 
vaged the northern parts of the country, and, getting 
poſſeſſion of a caſtle near the Alps, held it for many 
years after, to the great diſtreſs of the neighbouring 
parts, which were expoſed to their continual incur- 
tions; and at the ſame time Benevento was beſieged 
and taken by the forces of the eaſtern emperor, ſo that 
Vido found his empire very conſiderably circumſcribed 
in its dimenſions. 

The new king, diftreſſed by ſo many enemies, aſſo- 
ciated his ſon Lambert with him in the government, 
and bribed the Germans to return to their own coun- 
try. In893, however, they again invaded Italy ; but 
were ſuddenly obliged to leave the country, after ha- 
ving put N in poſſeſſion of Pavia. In the 
mean time, Vido died, and his ſon Lambert drove 
out Berengarius: but having joined à faction, head- 
ed by one Sergius, againſt pope Formoſus, the latter 
offered the kingdom of Italy to Arnolphus; who there- 
upon entered the country with an army, beſieged 
and took Rome, maſſacring the faction of Sergius 
with the moſt unrelenting cruelty. 

Arnolphus thus maſter of Italy, and crowned em- 
peror by the pope, began to form ſchemes of ſtrength- 
ening himſelf in his new acquiſitions by putting out 
eyes of Berengarius: but the latter, baving timely no- 
tice of this treachery, fled to Verona; and the Italians, 
were ſo provoked at this and the other cruelties of Ar- 
nolphus, that they drove him out of the country. His 
departure occaſioned the greateſt confuſion at Rome. 
Formoſus died ſoon after; and the ſucceſſors to the 
papal dignity, having now no army to fear, excited the 
greateſt diſturbances. The body of Formoſus was dug 
up and thrown into the Tiber by one pope, while that 
pope was ſtrangled, and Formoſus's body buried again 
in the Vatican, by order of another. At laſt the co- 
ronation of Arnolphus was declared void, the Sergian 
faction entirely demoliſhed, and the abovementioned 
decrees of Adrian annulled; it being now determined 
that the elected popes ſhould not be conſecrated but 
in preſence of the emperor or his ambaſſadors. 

During theſe confuſions Lambert enjoyed the king - 
dom in quiet ; but the nobles, hating him on account 
of his arbitrary and tyrannical government, began 
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again to think of Berengarius. In the mean time 
however, another faction offered the crown to Lenk — 
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king of Arles. This new competitor entered Italy 
with an army in 899 ; but was forced by Berengarius 
to renounce his claim upon oath, and to ſwear, that 
he would never again enter Italy, even though he 
ſhould be invited to be crowned emperor. —This oath 
however, was ſoon forgot. Lewis readily accepted 
of another invitation, and was crowned king of Italy 
at Pavia in 901. The following year he forced Be. 
rengarius to fly into Bavaria; but having unadviſedly 
diſbanded his army, as thinking himſelf now ſecurely 
ſeated on the throne, Berengarius, who watched every 
opportunity, ſurpriſed him at Verona, and put out 
his eyes. 

Thus Berengarius at laſt became king of Italy 
without a rival ; and held his kingdom for 20 years 
afterwards, without any oppoſition from his ſubjects, 
who at laſt became ſenſible of the miſchiefs ariſing 
from civil diſcords. He was not yet, however, with- 
out troubles. The Hungarians invaded Italy with a 
formidable army, and advanced within a ſmall diſtance N 
of Pavia. Berengarius armed the whole force of his in 
dominions; and came againſt them with ſuch a multi- hc 
tude, that the Hungarians retired without venturing 
an engagement. A preat many of their men were loſt 
in paſſing a river ; upon which they ſent deputies to 
Berengarius, offering to reſtore all their booty, and 
never to come again into Italy, provided they were 
allowed a ſafe retreat. Theſe conditions were im- 
prudently denied; upon which the Hungarians at- 
tacked the army of Berengarius in deſpair, and de- 
feated them with great ſlaughter. After this they 
over-ran the whole country, and plundered the towns 
of Treviſo, Vicenza, and Padua, without reſiſtance, the 
inbabitants flying every where into fortified places. 
This devaſtation they continued for two years; nor 
could their departure be procured without paying them 
a large ſum of money: which, however, proved of 
little avail ; for the following year they returned, and 
ravaged the territory of Friuli without controul, 
Scarcely were theſe invaders departed, when the Sa- 
racens, who had ſettled at the foot of the Alps, in- 
vaded Apulia and Calabria, and made an irruption as 
far as Acqui in the neighbourhood of Pavia ; while 
the inhabitants, inſtead of oppoſing them, fied to 
ſome forts which had been erected in the time of the 
firſt irruption of the Hungarians. In 912, however, 
John, preſbyter of Ravenna, having attained the pa- 
pal dignity by means of Theodora, wife of Adelbert 
count of Tuſcany, applied himſelf to regulate the af. 
fairs of the church, and to repreſs the inſults of the 
Saracens. While he was conſidering on the molt pro- 
per methods of effe&ing this, one of the Saracens, who 
had received an injury from his countrymen, fled to 
Rome, and offered to deliver the Italians from their 
invaſions, if the Pope would but allow him a ſmal 
body of men. His propoſals being accepted, ; 
young men were choſen, all well armed; who os 
conducted by the Saracen into by-paths, attacked the 


infidels as they were returning from their inroads, an 
ſeveral times defeated great parties of them. 4 
loſſes affecting the Saracens, a general N wy 
concluded amongſt all their cities; and having 101 

fied a town on the Garigliano, they abandon 
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reſt, and retired thither. Thus they became much 
formidable than before; which alarming the 
pope, he conſulted with Atenulphus prince of Bene- 
vento and Capua, ſending at the Tame time ambaſſa- 
gors to Conſtantine the Greek emperor, inviting him 
to an alliance againſt the infidels. The Saracens, un- 
able to withſtand ſuch a powerful combination, were 
deleged in their city : where being reduced to great 
traits, they at laſt ſet fire to it, and ſallied out into 
the woods; but being purſued by the Italians, they 
were all cut off to a man. 
In this expedition it is probable that Berengarius 
gare great aſſiſtance ; for this very year, 915, he was 
crowned emperor by the pope. 
to many of the ambitious nobles ; conſpiracies were 
repeatedly formed againſt him; in 922, Rodolphus 
king of Burgundy was crowned alſo king of Italy; 
and in 924, Berengarius was treacherouſly aſſaſſinated 
at Verona; of which diſturbances, the Hungarians 
taking the advantage, plundered the cities of Mantua, 
| Breſcia, and Bergamo. Marching afterwards to Pa- 
via, they {avec it cloſely on all ſides; and about the 
| middle of March 925, taking * of the wind, 
— they ſet fire to the houſes next the walls, and wary, 
the confuſion broke open the gates, and, getting pol- 
ſeſſion of the city, treated the inhabitants with the 
greateſt barbarity. Having burnt the capital of the 
kingdom, they next proceeded: to Placenza, where 
they plundered the ſuburbs; and then returned to Pan- 
nonia, laden with booty. £545 

The affairs of Italy now fell into the utmoſt confu- 
fon. A faction was formed againſt Rodolphus in fa- 
vour of Hugh count of Arles. The latter prevailed, 
and was crowned king at Pavia in 927. The Ita- 
lians, however, ſoon repented of their choice. The 
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then drove him out with diſgrace; at the ſame time 
chooling a conſul, tribunes, &c. as if they had deſigned 
to aſſert their ancient liberty. One faction, in the 
mean time, offered the crown to Rodolphus, and the 
other to Arnold duke of Bavaria, while the Saracens 
took this opportunity to plunder the city of Genoa. 
Hugh, in the mean time, was not inactive. Ha- 
ving collected an army, he marched directly againſt 
Arnold, andentirely defeated him. Rodolphus deli- 
vered him from all apprehenſions on his part, by en- 
tering into an alliance with him, and giving his daugh- 
ter Adelaide in marriage to Lotharius, Hugh's Bn. 
Being thus free from all danger from foreign enemies, 
he marched againſt the Romans ; but with them he 
alſo came to an agreement, and even gave his daugh- 
ter in marriage to Alberic, whom they had choſen 
. contul. In the mean time the country was infeſted by 
the Hungarians and Saracens, and at the ſame time 
depopulated by a plague. Endleſs conſpiracies were 
formed againſt Hugh himſelf; and at laſt, in 947, he 
was totally deprived of the regal power by Berenga- 
We grandſon to the firſt king of that name; ſoon 
after which he retired into Burgundy, and became a 
monk, | 
Though Berengarius was thus poſſeſſed of the ſu- 
3 power, he did not aſſume the title of king till 
” the death of Lotharius, which happened in 950; 
vu, in the mean time, Italy was invaded by Henry 


duke of Bavaria, and the Hungarians. The former 
OL, V. 
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This gave diſpleaſure 


Romans firſt invited him to be their governor, and. 


1 

took and plundered the city of Aquileia, and ravaged 
the neighbouring country; after which he returned | 
without moleſtation into Germany: the latter made a, 3” 
furious irruption, and Berengarius being unable to prefled by 
oppoſe them, was at laſt obliged to purchaſe their de- the Hunga- 
parture by money, In raifing the ſum agreed upon, tians and 
however, Berengarius is ſaid to have been more op- 23 
preflive than even the Hungarians themſelves. Every 2 
individual, without diſtinction of age or ſex, was obli- 
ged to pay ſo much for their head; not excepting 
even the poor. The churches were likewiſe robbed; 
by which means the king raiſed an immenſe ſum of 
money, 10 buſhels of which he gave to the Hunga- 
rians, but kept the much greater part to himſelf, - | 

Berengarius, not yet ſatisfied, wanted to be put in 
poſſeſſion of Pavia, which was held by Adelaide, the 
widow of Lotharius. In order to obtain his purpoſe, 
he propoſed a marriage between her and his ſon Adel- 
hert. This propoſal was rejected; upon which Be- 
rengarius beſieged and took the city. The queen was 
confined in: *::ghbouring caſtle, from whence ſhe 
made her eicape by a contrivance of her confeſſor. 
With him, and one female attendant, ſhe concealed 
herſelf for ſome days in a wood ; but, being obliged 
to remove from thence for want of food, ſhe * nr 
ior protection to Adelard biſhop of Reggio. By him 
ſhe was recommended to his uncle Atho, who had a 
ſtrong caſtle in the neighbourhood of Canoza. Here 
ſhe was quickly beſieged by Berengarius; upon which 
meſſengers were diſpatched to Otho king of Germany, 
acquainting him, that, by —_— Berengarius, and 
marrying Adelaide, he might eaſily obtain the king- 
dom of Italy. This propoſal he readily accepted, 
and married Adelaide; but allowed Berengarius to 
retain the greateſt part of his dominions, upon condi- 
tion of his doing homage for them to the kings of 
Germany. He deprived him, however, of the duke- 
dom of Friuli, and marquiſate of Verona, which he 
gave to Henry duke of Bavaria. 5 

Berengarius thus freed from all apprehenſion, not only 8 
oppreſſed his ſubjects in a molt tyrannical manner, but crowne4 
revolted againſt Otho himſelf. This at laſt procured king of | 
his ruin: for, in 961, Otho returned with an army into 8 | 
Italy, where he was crowned king by the archbiſhop On” 
of Milan; and the year following was crowned em- 
peror by the pope. On this occaſion he received the 
imperial crown from his holineſs, and kiſſed his feet 
with great humility : after which they both went to 
the altar of St Peter, and bound themſelves by a ſolemn 
oath, the pope to be always faithful to the emperor, 
and to give no aſſiſtance to Berengarius or Adelbert 
his enemies; and Otho, to conſult the welfare of the 


Italy. 


church, and to reſtore to it all its patrimony granted 


by former emperors. Otho, beſides this, beſtowed 
very rich preſents on the church of St Peter. He 
ordained that the election of popes ſhould be accord- 
ing to the canons; that the elected pope ſhould not be 
conſecrated till he had publicly promiſed, in preſence 
of the emperor's commitfaries, to obſerve every thing 
formerly ſpecified with regard to the rights of the em- 
perors; that theſe commiſſaries ſhould conſtantly reſide 
at Rome, and make a report every year how jultice 
was adminiſtered by the judges; and, in caſe of any 
complaints, the commiſſaries ſhould lay them before 
the pope; but if he negleQed to intimate them, the 
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Maly. imperial commiſſaries might then do what they 
leaſed, 

9 Thus we ſee that Otho, however much he might 
allow the pope's ſupremacy in ſpiritual matters, plainly 
aſſumed the ſovereignty in temporals to himſelf; and 
thus Italy was for upwards of zoo years accounted a 
part of the German empire. The popes, however, by 
no means reliſhed this ſuperiority of the emperor. 
The latter was hardly departed, when the pope 
(John XII.) broke the oath which he had juſt be- 
fore ſworn with ſo much ſoleninity; and entered firſt 
into an alliance with Adelbert count of Tuſcany to 
expel the Germans, and then ſolicited the Hungarians 
to invade Italy. This treachery was ſoon puniſhed 
by Otho. He returned with part of his army, and 
aſſembled a council of biſhops. As the pope did not 
appear, Otho pretended great concern for his abience, 
The biſhops replied, that the conſciouſneſs of his guilt 
made him afraid to ſhew himſelf. The emperor then 
inquired particularly into his crimes 3 upon which 
the biſhops accuſed him of filling the palace with 
lewd women, of ordaining a biſhop in a ſtable, ca- 

2 ſtrating a cardinal, drinking the devil's health, &c, 
He depoſes As the pope ſtill refuſed to appear in order to juſtify 
the pope. himſelf from theſe charges, he was formally depoſed; 
and Leo the chief ſecretary, though a layman, elected 

in his ſtead. 

The new pope, in compliment to the emperor, 
granted a bull, by which it was ordained that Otho 
and his ſucceſſors ſhould have a right of appointing the 
popes and inveſting archbiſhops and biſhops ; and 
that none ſhould dare to conſecrate a biſhop without 
leave obtained from the emperor. 'Thus were the af- 
fairs of the Italians ſtill kept in the utmoſt confuſion 
even during the reign of Otho I. who appears to 
have been a wiſe and active prince. He was no 
ſooner gone, than the new pope was depoſed, all his 
decrees annulled, and John replaced. The party of 
Leo was now treated with great cruelty : but John 
was ſoon ſtopped in his career; for about the middle 
of May the ſame year (964) in which he had been 
reſtored, being ſurpriſed in bed with a Roman lady, 
he reccived a blow on the head from the devil (accord- 
ing to the authors of thoſe times) of which he died 
eight days after. After his death a cardinal-deacon, 
named Benedict, was elected by the Romans, but de- 
poſed by Otho, and baniſhed to Hamburgh. 

w_ WW The emperor was ſcarce returned to Germany, when 
Hans revolt, his fickle Italians revolted, and ſent for Adlebert who 
but are re- had fled to Corſica. But being ſoon reduced, they con- 
tinued quiet for about a year; after which they re- 
volted again, and impriſoned the pope. Otho, how- 
ever, provoked at their rebellious diſpoſition, ſoon re- 
turned, and puniſhed the rebels with great ſeverity ; 
after which he made ſeveral laws for the better regu- 
lation of the city of Rome, granted ſeveral privileges 
to the Venetians, and cauſed his ſon Otho, then only 
13 years of age, to be crowned emperor. 

This ceremony being over, Otho diſpatched an 
ambafſador to Nicephorus, emperor of Conſtantinople, 
demanding his ſtep-daughter 'Theophania in marriage 
for the young emperor ; but upon this alliance being 
rejected, and that not without circumſtances of the 
moſt atrocious perfidy, Otho inſtantly invaded the 


20untries of Apulia and Calabria, and entirely defeated 


the Greek army in thoſe parts. In the mean time, 
however, Nicephorus being killed, and his throne 
uſurped by John Zimiſces, Otho immediately entered 
into an alliance with the latter, and eaſily obtained 
Theophanja for his ſon. She was crowned with great 
9 the 8th of April 969: at the ſame time 
it is pretended by ſome authors, that the Greeks re. 
nounced their rights to Calabria and Apulia ; though 
this is denied by others. After the celebration of this 
marriage, the emperor undertook an expedition againſt 
the Saracens, who {till reſided at the foot of the Alps; 
but being informed of the death of ſeveral nobles in 
Germany, he thought proper to return thither, where 
he died of an apoplexy in the year 973. 


At the time of Otho's death Italy was divided into gte 4 
the provinces of Apulia, Calabria, the dukedom of ltaly ud 
Benevento, Campania, Terra Romana, the dukedom death of 


Italy, 
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of Spoleto, Tuſcany, Romagna, Lombardy, and the Obo. 


marquiſates of Acona, Verona, Friuli, Treviſo, and 
Genoa. Apulia and Calabria were ſtill claimed by 
the Greeks; but all the reſt were either immediately 
ſubject to, or held of, the kings of Italy. Otho con- 
ferred Benevento (ineluding the ancient Samnium) 
on the duke of that name. Campania and Lucania 
he gave to the dukes of Capua, Naples, and Salerno. 
Rome with its territory, Ravenna with the exarchate, 
the dukedom of Spoleto, with Tuſcany, and the mar- 
quiſate of Ancona, he granted to the pope ; and re- 
tained the reſt of Italy under the form of a kingdom. 
Some of the cities were left free, but all tributary. 
He appointed ſeveral hereditary marquiſates and coun- 
ties, but reſerved to himſelf the ſovereign juriſdiction 
in their territories. The liberty of the cities conſiſted 
in a freedom to chooſe their own magiſtrates, to be 
judged by their own laws, .and to diſpoſe of their 
own revenues, on condition that they took the oath 
of allegiance to the king, and paid the cuſtomary 
tribute. The cities that were not free were governed 
by the commiſſaries, or lieutenants of the emperor z but 
the free cities were governed by two or more conſuls, 
afterwards called poteſtates, choſen annually, who took 
the oath of allegiance to the emperor, before the bi- 
ſhop of the city, or the emperor's commiſſary. The 
tribute exacted was called foderum, parata, et manſiona- 
ticum. By the foderum was meant a certain quantity 
of corn which the cities were obliged to furniſh tothe 
king, when marching with an army, or making a 


progreſs through the country ; though the value of 


this was frequently paid in money. By the parata 
was underſtood the expence laid out in keeping the 
public roads and bridges in repair; and the magſiona- 
ticum included thoſe expences which were required for 
lodging the troops,, or accommodating them in their 
camp. Under pretence of this laſt article the inhabi- 
tants were ſometimes ſtripped of all they poſſeſſed, 
except their oxen, and ſeed for the land. Beſides re. 

ulating what regarded the cities, Otho diſtributed 
ee and poſſeſſions to thoſe who had ſerved him 
faithfully. The bonours conſiſted in the titles of duke, 
marquis, count, captain, valvaſor, and valvaſin ; the 
poſſeſſions were, beſides land, the duties ariſing from 
harbours, ferries, roads, fiſh-ponds, mills, falt-pits, 
the uſes of rivers, and all pertaining to them, and 
ſuch like. The dukes, marquiſes, and counts, Were 


thoſe who received dukedoms, marquiſates, and o_ 
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ties, from the king in fiefs; the captains had the com- 


mand of a certain number of men by a grant from the 


king, duke, marquis, or count; the valvaſors were 
ſubordinate to the captains, and the valvaſins to them. 
No ſooner was the death of Otho I. known in Italy, 
than, as if they had been now freed from all reſtraint, 
he nobles declared war againſt each other : ſome ci- 
ties revolted, and choſe to themſelves conſuls ; while the 
dominions of others were ſeized by the nobles, who 
confirmed their power by erecting citadels. Rome 
eſpecially was harraſſed by tumults, occaſioned chiefly 
by the ſeditious praQices of one Cincius, who preſſed 
his fellow-citizens to reftore the ancient republic. As 
the pope continued firm in the intereſts of the em- 
eror, Cincius cauſed, him to be ſtrangled by one 
7 a cardinal deacon; who was ſoon after re- 
warded with the pontificate, and took upon him the 
name of Boniface VII. Another Pope was choſen by 
the faction of the count of Tuſcany ; who being ap- 
proved by the emperor, drove Cincius and Boniface 
out of the city. Diſturbances of a fimilar kind took 


lace in other cities, though Milan continued quiet 


and loyal in the midſt of all this uproar and confu- 
ſion. 

In the mean time Boniface fled for refuge to Con- 
ſtantinople, where he excited the emperor to make 
war againſt Otho II. In 979 an army was — 
ſent into Italy, which conquered Apulia and Cala- 
bria ; but the next year Otho entered Italy with a 
formidable army, and, having taken a ſevere 2 
on the authors of the diſturbances, drove the Greeks 
entirely out of the provinces they had ſeized. Ha- 
ving then cauſed his ſon Otho III. at that time a boy 
of ten years of age, to be proclaimed emperor, he 
died at Rome in the year 983. Among the regula- 
tions made by this emperor, one is very remarkable, 
and muſt give us a ſtrange idea of the inhabitants of 
Italy at that time. He made a law, That no Italian 
ſhould be believed upon his oath ; and that in any 
diſpute which could not be decided otherwiſe than by 
witneſſes, the parties ſhould have recourſe to a duel. 

Otho III. ſucceeded to the empire at twelve years 
of age; and, during his minority, the diſturbanees in 
Italy revived. Cincius, called alſo Creſcentius, re- 
newed his ſcheme of reſtoring the republic. The 
pope (John XV.) oppoſing his ſchemes, was driven 
out of the city ; but was ſoon after recalled, on hearin 
that he had applied to the emperor for aſſiſtance. K 
few years after Creſcentius again revolted, and ex- 
pelled Gregory V. the ſucceſſor of Jobn XV.; raiſing 
to the papal dignity a creature of his own, under the 
name of John XVI. Otho, enraged at this inſult, 
returned to Rome with a powerful army in 998, be- 
fieged and took it by aſſault ; after which he cauſed 
Creſcentius to be beheaded, and the pope he had ſet 
up to be thrown headlong from the caſtle of St An- 
gelo, after having his eyes pulled out, and his noſe 
cut off, Four years after, he himſelf died of the ſmall- 
pox; or, according to ſome, was poiſoned by the wi- 
dow of Creſcentius, whom he had debauched under a 
promiſe of marriage, juſt as he was about to puniſh 
the Romans for another revolt. 

Otho was ſucceeded in the imperial throne by Hen- 
ry duke of Bavaria, and grandſon to Otho IT. Henry 
wad no ſooner ſettled the affairs of Germany, than he 


found it neceſſary to march into Italy againſt Ardouin Italy. 
marquis of Ivrea, who had aſſumed the title of Kins — 
of Italy. Him he defeated in an engagement, — 
was himſelf crowned king of Italy at Pavia in 1005 
but, a few years after, a new conteſt aroſe about the 
papal chair, which again required the preſence of the 
emperor. Before he arrived, however, one of the 
competitors (Benedict VIII.) had got the better of 
his rival, and both Henry and his queen received the 
imperial crown from his hands. Before the emperor en- 
tered the church, the pope propoſed to him the follow- 
ing queſtion : „ Will you obſerve your fidelity to me 
and my ſucceſſors in every thing?” To which, tho? 
a kind of homage, he ſubmitted, and anſwered in the 
affirmative. After his coronation, he confirmed the 
privileges beſtowed on the Roman ſee by his prede- 
ccſſors, and added ſome others of his own; till, how- 
ever, reſerving for himſelf the ſovereignty and the 
power of ſending commiſſaries to hear the grievances 
of the people. — repelled the incurſions of the 
Saracens, reduced ſome more rebellions of his ſubjects, 
and reduced the greateſt part of Apulia and Calabria, 
he died in the year 1024. | 

The death of this emperor was, as uſual, followed 
by a competition for the crown. Conrad being choſen 
emperor of Germany, was declared king of fraly by 
the archbiſhop of Milan ; while a party of the nobles 
made offer of the crown to Robert king of France, 
or his ſon Hugh. But this offer being declined, and 
likewiſe another to William duke of Guienne, Conrad 
enjoyed the dignity conferred on him by the archbiſh- 
op without moleſtation. He was crowned king of 
Italy at Monza, in 1026; and the next year he recei- 
ved the imperial crown from pope John XX. in pre- 
ſence of Canute the Great, king of England, Den- 
mark, and Norway, and Rodolph III. king of Bur- 
gundy. His reign was ſimilar to that of his prede- 
ceſſors. The Italians revolted, the pope was expel- 


led, the malcontents were ſubdued, and the pope re- 


ſtored ; after-which the emperor returned to Germany, 

and died in 1039. 44 
Under Henry III. who ſucceeded Conrad, the di- The difor- 

ſturbances were prodigiouſly augmented. Pope Syl- — 5 

veſter II. was driven out by Benedict; who in his Henry III. 

turn was expelled by John biſhop of Sabinum, who 


aſſumed the title of Seer III. Three months af- 


ter, Benedict was reſtored, and excommunicated his ri- 


vals ; but ſoon after reigned the pontificate for a ſum 
of money. In a ſhort time he reclaimed it ; and thus 
there were at once three popes, each of whom was 
ſupported on a branch of the papal revenue, while all 
of them made themſelves odious by the ſcandalous lives 
they led. At laſt a prieſt called Gratian put an end 
to this ſingular triumvirate. Partly by artifice, and 
partly by preſents, he perſuaded all the three to 
renounce their pretenſions to the papacy ; and the 
people of Rome, out of gratitude for ſo ſignal a ſer- 
vice to the church, choſe him pope, under the name 
of Gregory VI. Henry III. took umbrage at this 
election, in which he had not been conſulted, and 
marched with an army into Italy. He depoſed Gre- 
gory, as having been guilty of ſimony; and filled the 
papal chair with his own chancellor, Heidiger, biſhop 
of Bamberg, who aſſumed the name of Clement II. 
and afterwards conſecrated Henry aud the empreſs 
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Agnes. This ceremony being over, and the Romans 
having ſworn never to elect a pope without the appro- 
bation of the reigning emperor, Henry proceeded to 
Capua, where he was vilited by Drago, Rainulphus, 
and other Norman adventurers; who, leaving their 
country at different times, had made themſelves ma- 
ſters of great part of Apulia and Calabria, at the ex- 
pence of the Greeks and Saracens. Henry entered 
into treaty with them; and not only ſolemnly inveſted 
them with thoſe territories which they had acquired by 
conqueſt, but prevailed. on the pope to excommuni- 
cate the Beneventines, who had refuſed to open their 
gates to him, and beſtowed that city and its depend- 
encies, as fiefs of the empire, upon the Normans, pro- 
vided they took poſſeſſion by force of arms. The em- 
ror was ſcarce returned to Germany, when he re- 
ceived intelligence of the death of Clement II. He 
was ſucceeded in the apoſtolic ſee by Damaſus II.; 
who alſo dying ſoon after his elevation, Henry nomi- 
nated Bruno biſhop of Toul, to the vacant chair. This 
Bruno, who was the emperor's relation, immediately 
aſſumed the pontificals; but being a modeſt and pious 
prelate, he threw them off on his journey, by the per- 
fuafion of a monk of Cluny, named Hildebrand, after - 
wards the famous Gregory VII. and went to Rome 
as a private man. "The emperor alone,” ſaid Hilde- 
brand, “ has no right to create a pope.” He accom- 
panied Bruno to Rome, and ſecretly retarded his elec- 
tion, that he might arrogate to himſelf the merit of 
obtaining it. The ſcheme ſucceeded to his wiſh : 
Bruno, who took the name of Leo IX. believing him- 
ſelf indebted to Hildebrand for the pontificate, fa- 
voured him with his particular friendſhip and confi- 
dence; and hence originated the power of this enter- 
priſing monk, of obſcure birth, but boundleſs ambi- 
tion, who governed Rome ſo long, and whoſe zeal for 
the exaltation of the church occafioned ſo many troubles 
to Europe. 

Leo, ſoon after his elevation, waited on the empe- 
ror at Worms, to crave aſſiſtance againſt the Norman 
princes, who were become the terror of Italy, and 
treated their ſubjects with great ſeverity, Henry 
furniſhed the Pope with an army ; at the head of which 
he marched againſt the Normans, after having excom- 
municated them, accompanied by a great number of 
biſhops and other ecclefiaſtics, who were all either 
killed or taken priſoners, the Germans and Italians 


being totally routed. Leo himſelf was led captive to 


Benevento, which the Normans were now maſters of, 
and which Henry had granted to the pope in exchange 
for the fief of Bamberg in Germany ; and the apoſto- 
lic fee is to this day in poſſeſſion of Benevento, by 
virtue of that donation. The Normans, however, who 
had a right to the city by a prior grant, reſtored it, 
in the mean time, to the princes of Lombardy; and 
Leo was treated with ſo much reſpe& by the conquer- 
ors, that he revoked the ſentence of excommunication, 
and joined his ſanction to the imperial inveſtiture for 
the lands which they held in Apulia and Calabria, 
Leo died ſoon after his releaſe; and the emperor, 
about the ſame time, cauſed his infant ſon, afterwards 
the famous Henry IV. to be declared king of the Ro- 
mans, a title ſtil] in uſe for the acknowledged heir of 
the empire. Gebehard, a German biſhop, was ele&- 
ed pope, under the name of Victer II. and confirmed 
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by the addreſs of Hildebrand, who waited on the em. 
peror in perſon for that purpoſe, though he diſdained 


to conſult him beforehand. Perhaps Hildebrand 
would not have found this taſk ſo eaſy, had not Hen. 
ry been involved in a war with the ee who 
preſſed him hard, but whom he obliged at laſt to pay 
a large tribute, and furniſh him annually with a certain 
number of fighting men, 

As ſoon as the emperor had finiſhed this war, and 
others to which it gave riſe, he marched into Italy 
to inſpect the conduct of his ſiſter Beatrice, widow 
of Boniface marquis of Mantua, and made her priſon- 
er. She had married Gozelo, duke of Lorrain, with- 
out the emperor's conſent; and contracted her daugh. 
ter Matilda, by the marquis of Mantua, to God rey 
duke of Spoleto and Tuſcany, Gozclo's ſon by a for- 
mer marriage. This formidable alliance juſtly alarm- 
ed Henry: he therefore attempted to diſſolve it, by 
carrying his ſſter into Germany, where he died ſoon 
after his return, in the 3gth year of his age, and the 
16th of his reign. | 

This emperor, in his laſt journey to Italy, concly- 
ded an alliance with Contarini, doge of Venice. That 
republic was already rich and powerful, though it had 
only been enfranchiſed in the year 998, from the tri- 
bute of a mantle of cloth of gold, which it formerly 
paid, as a mark of ſubjection, to the emperors of Con- 
ſtantinople. Genoa was the rival of Venice in power 
and in commerce, and was already in poſſeſſion of the 
iſland of Corſica, which the Genoeſe had taken from 
the Saracens, Theſe two cities ingroſſed at this time 
almoſt all the trade of Europe. There was no city in 
any reſpect equal to them either in France or Germany, 


Henry IV. was only five years old at his father's Tncre:{: of 
death. The popes made uſe of the reſpite given them the pepe. 
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by his minority, to ſhake off in a great meaſure their Poe. 


dependence upon the emperors. After a variety of con- 
teſts about the pontificate, Nicholas II. a creature of 
Hildebrand's, was elected; who, among others, paſſed 
the following celebrated decree, viz. That, for the fu- 
ture, the cardinals only ſhould ele& the pope; and that 
the election ſhould afterwards be confirmed by the reſt 
of the clergy and the people, “ ſaving the honour 
(adds he) due to our dear fon Henry, now king; and 
who, if it pleaſe God, ſhall be one day emperor, ac- 
cording to the right which we have already conferred 
upon him.” After this he entered into a treaty with 
the Norman princes above-mentioned ; who, though 
they had lately ſworn to hold their poſſeſſions from the 
emperor, now {wore to hold them from the pope; and 
hence aroſe the pope's claim of ſovereignty over the 
kingdom of Naples and Sicily. 

Thus was the power of the German emperors in 
Italy greatly diminithed, and that of the popes pro- 
portionally exalted z of which Henry ſoon had ſuffi- 
cient evidence. For, having aſſumed the government 
into his own hands in the year 1072, being then 22 
years of age, he was ſummoned by Alexander II. to 
appear belorn the tribunal of the holy ſee, on account 
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of his looſe life, and to anſwer the charge of ha- empctot. 


ving expoſed the inveſtiture of biſhops to ſale; at the 


ſame time that the pope excited his German ſubjects 


to rebel againſt him. The rebels, however, were de- 
feated, and peace was reſtored to Germany : but 


ſoon after, Hildebrand above-mentioned, being elected 
to 
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to the pontificate under the name of Gregory VII. o- 


—— penly aſſumed the ſuperiority over every earthly mo- 


narch whatever. He began with excommunicating 
every eceleſiaſtic who ſhould receive a benefice from 
the hands of a layman, and every layman who ſhould 
take upon him to confer ſuch a benefice. Henry, in- 
ſtead of reſenting this inſolenee, ſubmitted, and wrote 
a penitential letter to the pope : who, upon this, con- 
deſcended to take him into favour, after having ſevere- 


ly reprimanded him for his looſe life ; of which the em - 


ror now confeſſed himſelf guilty. 

The quarrel between the church and the emperor 
was, however, ſoon brought to a crifis by the follow- 
ing accident. Solomons lhe of Hungary, being de- 
poſed by his brother Geyſa, had fled to Henry for 
protection, and renewed the homage of Hungary to 
the empire. Gregory, who ſavoured Geyſa, exclaimed 
againſt this act of ſubmiſſion, and ſaid in a letter to 
Solomon, “ You ought to know that the kingdom of 
Hungary belongs to the Roman church; and learn 
that you will incur the may. . of the holy ſee, if 
you do not acknowledge that you hold your domi- 
nions of the pope and not of the emperor.” Henry, 
though highly provoked at this declaration, thought 

roper to treat it with neglect; upon which Gregory 
reſumed the diſpute about inveſtitures. The prede- 
ceſſors enry had always enjoyed the right of no- 
minatin@iſhops and abbots, and of giving them in- 
veſtiture by the croſs and the ring. This right they 
had in common with almoſt all princes. The prede- 
ceſſors of Gregory VII. had been accuſtomed, on their 
part, to ſend legates to the emperors, in order to in- 
treat their aſſiſtance, to obtain their confirmation, or 
defire them to come and receive the papal fanQion 
but for no other purpoſe. Gregory, however, ſent 
two legates to ſummon Henry to appear before him as 
a delinquent, becauſe he ſtil] continued to beſtow in- 
veſtitures, notwithſtanding the apoſtolic decree to the 
contrary; adding, that if he ſhould fail to yield obe- 
dience to the church, he muſt expect to be excommu- 
nicated and dethroned. Incenſed at this arrogant 
meſſage from one whom he conſidered as his vaſſal, 
Henry diſmiſſed the legates with very little ceremony, 
and in 1706 convoked an aſſembly of all the princes 
and dignified eceleſiaſtics at Worms; where, after ma- 
ture deliberation, they concluded, that Gregory ha- 
ving uſurped the chair of St Peter by indirect means, 
infected the church of God with a great many novel- 
ties and abuſes, and deviated from his duty to his ſo— 
vereign in ſeveral ſcandaJous attempts, the emperor, by 
that ſupreme authority derived from his predeceſſors, 
ought to diveſt him of his dignity, and appoint ano- 
ther in his place. In conſequence of this determina- 
tion, Henry ſent an ambaſſador to Rome, with a for- 
mal deprivation of Gregory ; who, in his turn, convo- 
ked a council, at which were preſent 110 biſhops, who 
unanimouſly agreed that the pope had juſt cauſe to 
depoſe Henry, to diſſolve the oath of allegiance which 
the princes and ſtates had taken in his favour, and to 
prohibit them from holding any correſpondence with 
him on pain of excommunication, which was immedi- 
fulminated againſt the emperor and his adhe- 
rents. In the name of Almighty God, and by our 
authority, (ſaid Gregory), I prohibit Henry, the ſon 
of our emperor Henry, from governing the Teutonic 
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rx and Italy: I releaſe all Chriſtians from their 
oath of allegiance to him; and ſtrictly forbid all per- 
ſons from ſerving or attending him as king!” The cir- 
cular letters written by this pontiff breathe the ſame 
ſpirit with his ſentence of depoſition, He there re- 
2 ſeveral times, that “ biſhops are ſuperior to 
ings, and made to judge them?” expreſſions alike art- 
ful and. preſumptuous, and calculated for bringing in 
all the churchmen of the world to his ſtandard. 

Gregory knew well what conſequences would fol- 
low the thunder of the church. The German biſhops 
came immediately over to his party, and drew along 
with them many of the nobles: the flame of civil war 
ſtill lay ſmothering, and a bull properly directed was 
ſufficient to ſet it in a blaze. 'The_Saxons, Henry's 
old enemies, made uſe of the papal diſpleaſure as a 
pretence for rebelling againſt him. Even Guelfe, to 
whom the emperor had given the duchy of Bavaria, 
ſupported the malcontents with that power which he 
owed to his ſovereign's bounty : nay, thoſe very princes 
and prelates who had aſſiſted in depoſing Gregory, 
gave up their monarch to be tried by the pope; and 
his holineſs was ſolicited to come to Augſburg for that 
purpoſe. 

Willing to prevent this odious trial at Augſburg, 
Henry took the unaccountable reſolution of ſuddenly 
paſſing the Alps at Tirol, accompanied only by a few 
domeſtics, to aſk abſolution of pope Gregory his op- 
preſſor; who was then in Canoza, on the Appennine 
mountains; a fortreſs belonging to the counteſs or 
ducheſs Matilda, abovementioned. At the gates of 
this place the emperor preſented himſelf as an humble 
penitent. He alone was admitted without the outer 
court; where, being {tripped of his robes, and wrap- 

ed in ſack- cloth, he was obliged to remain three days, 
in the month of January, bare-footed and faſting, be- 
fore he was permitted to kiſs the feet of his holineſs; 
who all that time was ſhut up with the devout Matilda, 
whoſe ſpiritual director he had long been, and, as ſome 
ſay, her gallant. But be that as it may, her attach- 
ment to Gregory, and her hatred to the Germans, was 
ſo great, that ſhe made over all her eſtates to the apo- 
ſtolic ſee; and this donation is the true cauſe of all the 
wars which ſince that period have raged between the 
emperors and the popes. She poſſeſſed in her own 
right, great part of Tuſcany, Mantua, Parma, Reggio, 
Placentia, Ferrara, Modena, Verona, and almoſt the 
whole of what is now called the patrimmny of St Pe- 
ter, from Viterbo to Orvieto; together with part of 
Umbria, Spoleto, and the Marche of Ancona. 

The emperor was at length permitted to throw him- 
ſelf at the pontiff's feet; who condeſcended to grant 
him abſolution, after he had ſworn obedience to him 
in all things, and promiſed to ſubmit to his ſolemn de- 
ciſion at Augſburg : ſo that Henry got nothing but 
diſgrace by his journey; while Gregory, elated by his 
triumph, and now looking upon himſelf (not altoge- 
ther without reaſon) as the lord and maſter of all the 
crowned heads in Chriſtendom, faid in ſeveral of his 
letters, that it was his duty © to pull down the pride 
of kings.” 

This extraordinary accommodation gave much dif- 
gult to the princes of Italy. They never could forgive 
the inſolence of the pope, nor the abje& humility of 
the emperor. Happily however for Henry, their in— 
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dignation at Gregory's * overbalanced their 
deteſtation of his meanneſs. 

temper; and by a change of fortune, hitherto unknown 
to the German emperors, he found a ſtrong party in 
Italy, when abandoned in Germany. All Lombard 
took up arms againſt the pope, while he was railing all 
Germany againſt the emperor. Gregory, on the other 
hand, made uſe of every art to get another e 
elected in Germany; and Henry, on his part, left no- 
thing undone to perſuade the Italiaus to elect another 
pope. The Germans choſe Rhodolph, duke of Suabia, 
who was ſolemnly crowned at Mentz; and Gregory, 
heſitating on this occafion, behaved truly like the ſu- 
preme judge of kings. He had depoſed Henry, but 
{till it was in his power to pardon that prince: he 
therefore affected to be diſpleaſed that Rodolph was 
conſecrated without his order ; and declared, that he 
would acknowledge as emperor and king of Germany, 
him of the two competitors who ſhould be moſt ſub- 
miſſive to the holy ſee. 

Henry, however, truſting more to the valour of his 
troops, than to the generoſity of the pope, ſet out im- 
mediately for Germany, where he defeated his enemies 
in ſeveral engagements: and Gregory, ſeeing no hopes 
of ſubmiſſion, thundered out a ſecond ſentence of ex- 
communication againſt him, confirming at the ſame 
time the election of Rodolph, to whom he ſent a gold- 
en crown, on which the following well-known verſe, 
equally haughty and puerile, was engraved: 

Petra dedit Petro, Petrus diadema Rodolpho. 

This donation was alſo accompanied with a moft 
enthuſiaſtic anathema againſt Henry. After depriviog 
him of ſtrength in combat, and condemning him never 
to be viforious, it concludes with the following re- 
markable apoſtrophe to St Peter and St Paul:“ Make 
all men ſenſible, that as you can bind and looſe every 
thing in heaven, you can alſo upon earth take from or 

ive to every one, according to his deſerts, empires, 
3 principalities—let the kings and the princes 
of the age then inſtantly feel your power, that they 
may not dare to deſpiſe the orders of your church; 
let your juſtice be ſo ſpeedily executed upon Henry, 
that nobody may doubt but he falls by your means, 
and not by chance.“ | 

In order to avoid the effects of this ſecond excom- 
munication, Henry aſſembled at Brixen, in the county 
of Tirol, about 20 German biſhops : who acting alſo 
for the biſhops of Lombardy, unanimouſly ts: Fes 
that the pope, inſtead of having power over the empe- 

ror, owed him obedience and allegiance; and that Gre- 
gory VII. having rendered himſelf unworthy of the 
papal chair by his conduct and rebellion, ought to be 
depoſed from a dignity he fo little deſerved. They ac- 
cordingly degraded Hildebrand; and elected in his 
room Guibert, archbiſhop of Ravenna, a perſon of un- 
doubted merit, who took the name of Clement III. 
Henry promiſed to put the new pope in poſſeſſion of 
Rome; but he was obliged, in the mean time, to em- 
ploy all his forces againſt his rival Rodolph, who had 
re · aſſembled a large body of troops in Saxony. The 
two armies met near Merſburg, and both fought with 
great fury; but the fortune of the day ſeemed inclined 
to Rodolph, when his hand was cut off by the famous 
Godfrey of Bouillon, then in the ſervice of Henry, and 
afterwards renowned tur his conqueſt of Jeruſalem. 
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Diſcouraged by the misfortune of their chief, the re. 


bels immediately gave way ; and Rodolph perceiving — 


his end approaching, ordered the hand that was cut 
off to be brought him, and made a ſpeech to his offi. 
cers on the occaſion, which could not fail to have an 
influence on the emperor's affairs. Behold, (ſaid 
he), the hand with which I took the oath of al egi- 
ance to Henry; and which oath, at the inſtigation of 
Rome, I have violated, in perfidiouſly aſpiring at an 
honour that was not my due.“ 

Thus delivered from this formidable antagoniſt, 
Henry ſoon diſperſed the reſt of his enemies in Ger. 
many, and ſet out for Italy in order to ſettle Clement 
in the papal chair. But the gates of Rome being ſhut 
againſt him, he was obliged to attack it in form. The 


fiege continued upwards of two years; Henry, during © 54 


that time, being obliged to quell ſome inſurrections in ta 


Germany. The city was at length carried by aſſault, Henry iy, 


and with difficulty ſaved from being pillaged ; but 
8 was not taken: he retired into the caſtle of 
St Angelo, and thence defied and excommunicated 
the conqueror. The new pope was, however, conſe- 
crated with the uſual ceremonies; and expreſſed his gra- 
titude by crowning Henry, with the concurrence of 
the Roman ſenate and people. Mean while the ſiege 
of St Angelo was going on; but the emperor bein 
called about ſome affairs into Lombardy, Robert Gui 
card took advantage of his abſence to releaſi regory, 
who died ſoon after at Salerno. His laſt words, bor- 
rowed from the Scripture, were worthy of the greateſt 
faint : „I have loved juſtice, and hated iniquity ; 
therefore I die in exile !”? 

Henry, however, did not enjoy all the advantages 
which might have been expected from the death of 
Gregory. The ſubſequent popes trod in tbe paths 
of their predeceſſor. In 1101, Paſcal II. excited youn 
Henry to rebel againſt his father. The emperor dil 
all in his power to diſſuade him from proceeding to 
extremities, but in vain. The young prince perſiſted in 
his rebellious intentions; and having by feigned ſubmiſ- 
ſions prevailed on the emperor to diſband his army, he 
treacherouſly ſeized and confined him. Henry, however, 
found means to eſcape from his confinement, and at- 
tempted to engage all the ſovereigns of Europe in his 
quarrel ; but + i any thing effectual could be done, 
he died at Liege in the year 1106, 


$$ 
The diſpute about inveſtitures was not terminated Diſpute 
His ſon tween the 


by the depoſition and death of Henry IV. 
Henry V. pu: ſued the very ſame conduct for which he 
had depoſed his father. Paſcal oppoſed him with vio- 
lence : upon which Henry gave him an invitation into 
Germany, to end the diſpute in an amicable manner. 
Paſcal did not think proper to accept of this invita- 
tion; but put himſelf under the protection of Philip I. 
king of France, who undertook to mediate between 
the contending parties. His mediation, however, 
proved ineffectual, and Henry was prevented by the 
wars in Hungary and Poland from paying any further 
attention to the affair of inveſtitures. At laſt, having 
ſettled his affairs in Germany, he took a reſolution of 
going to Rome, in order to. ſettle the diſpute perſo- 
nally with the pope. To give his arguments the 
greater weight, however, he marched at the head of 
an army of 80,000 men. Paſcal received him with 
great appearance of friendſhip, but would not FRO 

the 


Italy. 
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the claim of inveſtitures; and Henry finding himſelf 
deceived in his. expectations, ordered the pope to be 
ſeized, The conſul put the citizens in arms to defend 
the pope, and a battle was fought within the walls of 
Rome. The ſlaughter was ſo great, that the waters 
of the Tiber were tinged with blood. The Romans 
were defeated, and Paſcal was taken priſoner. The 
latter renounced his right of inveſtiture; ſolemnly 
{wore never to reſume it, and broke his oath as ſoon 
as Henry was gone, by fulminating the ſentence of 
excommunication againſt him, In 1114 died the 
counteſs Matilda, who had bequeathed all her domi- 
pions to the pope, as we have already obſerved ; but 
Henry thinking himſelf the only lawful heir, alleged, 
that it was not in Matilda's power to alienate her 
eſtates, which depended immediately on the empire. 
He therefore ſet out for Lombardy, and ſent ambaſla- 
dors to the pope, beſeeching him to revoke the ſen- 
tence of excommunication abovementioned. Paſcal, 
however, would not even favour the ambaſſadors with 
an audience; but, dreading the approach of Henry 
himſelf, he took. refuge among the Norman princes in 
Apulia, Henry arrived at Rome in 1117; but being 
ſoon after obliged to leave it in order to ſettle ſome 
affairs in Tuſcany, the pope returned to Rome, but 
died in a few days. On the third day after his de- 
ceaſe, cardinal Cajetan was eleQed his ſucceſfor, with- 
out the. privity of the emperor, under the name of 
Gelaſius IT. The new pope was inſtantly depoſed by 
Henry; who ſet up the archbiſhop of Prague, under 
the name of Gregory VIII. Gelaſius, though ſup- 
ported by the Norman princes, was obliged to take 
refuge in France, where he died; and the archbiſhop 
of Vienna was elected by the cardinals then preſent, 
under the name of Calixtus II. 

The new pope attempted an accommodation with 
Henry; which not ſucceeding, he excommunicated 
the emperor, the antipope, and his adherents. He 
next ſet out for Rome, where he was honourably re- 
ceived; and Gregory VIII. was forced to retire to 
Sutri, a ſtrong town garriſoned by the emperor's 
troops. Here he was beſieged by Calixtus and the 
Norman princes. The city was ſoon taken, and Gre- 
gory thrown into priſon by his competitor ; but at 
lat, the ſtates of the empire, being quite wearied out 
with ſuch a long quarrel, unanimouſly ſupplicated 
Henry for peace. He referred himſelf entirely to 
their deciſion; and a diet being aſſembled. at Wurtz- 
burg, it was decreed, that an embaſſy ſhould be im- 
mediately ſent to the pope, deſiring that he would 
convoke a general council at Rome, by which all diſ- 
putes might be determined. This was accordingly 
done, and the affair of inveſtitures at length regulated 
in the following manner, viz. That the emperor ſhould 
leave the, communities and chapters at liberty. to fill 
up their own vacancies, without beſtowing inveſtitures 
with the croſs and ring; that he ſhould reſtore all that 
he had unjuſtly taken from the church; that all elec- 
tions ſhould be made in a canonical manner, in pre- 
ſence of the emperor or his commiſſaries, and what- 
ever diſputes might happen, ſhould be referred to the 
decifion of the emperor, aſſiſted by the metropolitan 
and his ſuffragans; that the perſon elected ſhould 
receive from the emperor the inveſtiture of the fiefs 
and. ſecular rights, not with the croſs, but with the 
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ſceptre; and ſhould pay allegiance to him for theſe 
rights only. 

After the death of Henry, the uſual diſorders took 
place in Italy; during which, Roger duke of Apulia 
conquered the iſland of Sicily, and aſſumed the right 
of creating popes, of whom there were two at that 
time, viz. Innocent II. and Anacletus. Roger drove 
out the former, and Lothario emperor of Germany 
the latter, forcing Roger himſelf at the ſame time to 
retire into Sicily. The emperor then conducted In- 
nocent back to Rome in triumph, and having ſub- 
dued all Apulia, Calabria, and the reſt of Roger's 
Italian dominions, erected them into a wr, 
and beſtowed it, with the title of duke, upon Renaud 
a German prince, and one of his own relations. 

In the reign of Conrad III. who ſucceeded Lotha- 
rio, the celebrated factions called the Guelphs and 
Gibelins *, aroſe, which for many years deluged the 
Cities of Italy with blood, They took their origin 
during a civil war in Germany, in which the enemies 
of the emperor were ſtyled Guelphs, and his friends 
Gibelines ; and theſe names were quickly received in 
Italy as well as other parts of the emperor's dominions. 
Of this civil war many of the cities in Italy took the ad- 
vantage to ſet up for themſelves ; neither was it in the 
power of Conrad, who during his whole reign was em- 
ployed in unſucceſsful cruſades, to reduce them ; but, in 
1158, Frederic Barbaroſſa, ſucceſſor to Conrad, entered 
Italy at the head of a very numerous and well diſcip- 
lined army. His army was divided into ſeveral co- 
lumns for the conveniency of entering the country by 
as many different routes. Having paſſed the Alps, 
he reduced the town of. Breſcia ; where he made ſeve- 
ral ſalutary regulations for the preſervation of good 
order and military diſcipline. Continuing to ad- 
vance, he beſieged Milan, which ſurrendered at diſ- 
cretion, He was crowned king of Lombardy at 
Monza; and having made himſelf maſter of all the 
other cities of that country, he ordered a minute 
inquiry to be ſet on foot concerning the rights of the 
empire, and exacted homage of all thoſe who held of 
it, without excepting even the biſhops. Grievances 
were redreſſed ; magiſtracies reformed ; the rights of 
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regality diſcuſſed and aſcertained ; new laws enacted 


for the maintenance of public tranquillity and the en- 
couragement of learning, which now began to revive 
in the ſchool of Bologna; and, abore all, ſubvafſals 
were not only prohibited from alicnatiag their lands, 
but alſo compelled, in their oath to their lords para- 


mount, to except the emperor nominally, when they 


{wore to ferve and aſſiſt them againſt all their enemies. 
The pope took umbrage at this behaviour towards the 


eceleſiaſties: but Frederic juſtified what he had done, 


telling his deputies it was but reaſonable they ſhould 
do homage for the fiefs they poſſeſſed ; as Jeſus Chriſt 
himſelf, though the lord of all the ſovereigns upon earth, 
had deigned to pay for himſelf and St Peter the tri- 
bute which was due to Cæſar. 

Frederic having ſent commiſſaries to ſuperintend the 


election of new magiſtrates at Milan, the inhabitants 


were ſo much provoked at this infringement of their 
old privileges, that they inſulted the imperialiſts, re- 
volted, and refuſed to appear before the emperor's tri- 
bunal. This he highly reſented, and reſolved to 


challiſe them ſeverely : for which purpoſe he ſent- 
fox. 
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for a reinforcement from Germany, which ſoon after 
arrived with the empreſs, while he himſelf ravaged 
Liguria, declared the Milaneſe rebels to the empire, 

I plundered and burnt the city of Crema which 
was in alliance with that of Milan, 

In the mean time, pope Adrian IV. dying, two 
oppoſite factions elected two perſons known by the 
names of Victor II. and Alexander III. The empe- 
ror's allies neceſſarily acknowledged the pope choſen by 
him ; and thoſe princes who were jealous of the em- 
peror, acknowledged the other. Victor II. Frede- 
ric's pope, had Germany, Bohemia, and one half of 
Italy, on his fide ; while the reft ſubmitted to Alex- 
ander III. Theemperor took a ſevere revenge on his 
enemies; Milan was razed from the foundation, and 
ſalt ſtrewed on its ruins; Breſcia and Placentia were 
diſmantled; and the other cities which had taken part 
with them, were deprived of their privileges. Alexan- 
der III. however, who had excited the revolt, return- 
ed to Rome after the death of his rival ; and at his re- 
turn the civil war was renewed. The emperor cauſed 
another pope, and after his death a third, to be elec- 
ted. Alexander then fled to France, the common a- 
ſylum of every pope who was oppreſſed by the empe- 
rors; but the flames of civil diſcord which he had rai- 
ſed, continued daily to ſpread. In 1168, the cities 
of Italy, ſupported by the Greek emperor and the 
king of Sicily, entered into an affociation for the de- 
fence of their liberties ; and the pope's party at length 
prevailed. In 1176, the imperial army, worn out by 
fatigues and diſeaſes, was defeated by the confede- 
rates, and Frederic himſelf narrowly eſcaped. About 
the ſame time, he was defeated at fea by the Vene- 
tians; and his eldeſt fon Henry, who commanded his 
fleet, fell into the hands of the enemy. The pope, in 
honour of this victory, ſailed out into the open fea, 
accompanied by the whole ſenate; and after having 
pronounced a thoufand benedictions on that element, 
threw into it a ring as a mark of his gratitude and af- 
fection. Hence the origin of that ceremony which 
is annually performed by the Venetians, under the no- 
tion of eſpouſing the Adriatic, Theſe misfortunes diſ- 
poſed the emperor towards a reconciliation with the 
pope : but, reckoning it below his dignity to make an 
advance, he rallied his troops, and exerted himſelf with 
ſo much vigour in repairing his loſs, that the confede- 
rates were defeated in a battle; after which he made 
propoſals of peace, which were now joy fully accepted, 
and Venice was the place appointed for a reconcilia- 
tion. The emperor, the pope, and a great many 
princes and cardinals, attended; and there the emperor, 
in 1177, put an end to the diſpute, by acknowledg- 
ing the pope, kiſſing his feet, and holding his ſtirrup 
while he mounted his mule. This reconciliation was 
attended with the ſubmiſſion of all the towns of Italy 
which had entered into an aſſociation for their mutual 
defence. They obtained a general pardon, and were 
teft at liberty to vſc their own laws and forms of go- 
vernment, but were obliged to take the oath of alle- 
giance to the emperor as their ſuperior lord. Calix- 
tus, the antipope, finding himſelf abandoned by the 
emperor in conſequence of this treaty, made alfo his 
ſubmiſſion to Alexander, who received him-with great 
humanity ; and in order to prevent, for the future, 
thoſe diſturbances which had ſo often attended the e- 
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lections of the popes, he called a general council, in 
which it was decreed, that no pope ſhould be deemed 
duely elected, without having two thirds of the votes 
in his favour. 

The affairs of Italy being thus ſettled, Barbaroſſa 
returned to Germany; and having quieted ſome di- 
ſturbances which-had ariſen during his abſence in Ita. 
7 at laſt undertook an expedition into the Holy 

and; where having performed great exploits, he was 
drowned as he was ſwimming in the river Cydnus, in 
the year 1190. He was ſucceeded by his ſon Hen- 
ry VI. who at the ſame time became h 
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minions of Sicily by the right of his wife, daughter of — 


William king of that country. After ſettling the af. ry VI. 


fairs of Germany, the new emperor marched with an 
army into Italy, in order to be crowned by the pope, 
and to recover the ſucceſſion of Sicily, which wag 
uſurped by Tancred his wifc's natural brother. For this 
purpoſe, he endeavoured to conciliate the affections of 
the Lombards, by enlarging the privileges of Genoa, 
Piſa, and other cities, in his way to Rome; where 
the ceremony of the coronation was performed by Ce- 


leſtin III. on the day after Eaſter in the year 1191. 


The pope, then in the 86th year of his age, had no 
ſooner placed the crown upon Henry's head than he 
kicked it off again, as a teſtimony of the power re- 
fiding in the ſovereign pontiff to make and unmake 
emperors at his pleaſure. 

The coronation being over, Henry prepared for the 
conqueſt of Naples —1 Sicily ; but in this he was op- 
—— by the pope: for though Celeftin conſidered 

"ancred as an uſurper, and defired to ſee him de- 
prived of the crown of Sicily, which he claimed as 
a fief of the ſee, yet he was much more averſe 
to the emperor's being fput in poſſeſſion of it, as 
that would render him too. powerful in Italy for the 
intereſt of the church. Henry, however, without 
paying any regard to the threats and remonſtrances of 
his holineſs, took almoſt all the towns of Campania, 
Calabria, and Apulia ; inveſted the city of Naples; and 
ſent for the Genoeſe fleet, which he had before enga- 
ged, to come and form the blockade by ſea : but be- 
fore its arrival, he was obliged to raiſe the ſiege, in 
conſequence of a dreadful mortality among his troops; 
and all future attempts upon Sicily were ineffectual du- 
ring the life of Tanered. 


Fr 


The whole reign of Henry from this time ſeems to dis fer 


have becn a continued train of the moſt abominable 
perfidies and cruelties. Having treacherouſſy ſeized 
and impriſoned Richard I. of Ex GLAN, in the manner 
related under that article, n® 128,—1 30. he had no 
ſooner received the ranſom paid for his royal captive, 
than he made new preparations for the conqueſt of Si- 
cily. As Tancred died about this time, the emperor, 
with the aſſiſtance of the Genoeſe, accompliſhed his 
purpoſe. The queen dowager ſurrendered Salerno, 
and her right to the crown, on condition that her ſon 
William ſhould poſſeſs the principality of Tarentum ; 
but Henry no ſooner found himſelf maſter of the place, 
than he ordered the infant-king to be caſtrated, to 
have his eyes put out, and to be confined in a dun- 
geon. The royal treaſure was tranſported to Ger- 


many, and the queen and her daughter confined in a 
convent. . 
In the mean time, the empreſs, though near the ge 
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of 50, was delivered of a ſon, named Frederic ; and 


..—— Heury ſoon after aſſembled a diet of the princes of 
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Germany, to whom he explained his intentions of ren- 
dering the imperial crown hereditary, in order to pre- 
vent thoſe diſturbances which uſually attended the elec- 
tion of emperors. A decree paſſed for this purpole ; 
and Frederic, yet in his cradle, was declared king of 
the Romans. Soon after, the emperor being ſolicited 
to undertake a cruſade, obeyed the injunctions of the 
pope, but in ſuch a manner as to make it turn out to 
his own advantage. He convoked a general diet at 
Worms, where E ſolemnly declared his reſolution of 
employing his whole power, and even of hazarding 
his life, for the accompliſhment of ſo holy an enter- 
priſe; and he expatiated upon the —_ with ſo 
much eloquence, that almoſt the whole aſſembly took 
the croſs. Nay, ſuch multitudes from all the provin- 
ces of the empire enliſted themſelves, that Heory di- 
vided them into three large armies ; one of which, un- 
der the command -of the biſhop of Mentz, took the 
route of Hungary, where it was joined by Margaret, 
queen of that country, who entered herſelf in this pi- 
ous expedition, and aQually ended her days in Pale- 
line : the ſecond was aſſembled in Lower Saxony, and 
embarked in a fleet furniſhed by the inhabitants of Lu- 
bec, Hamburg, Holſtein, and Friezland : and the 
emperor in perſon conducted the third into Italy, in or- 
der to take vengeance on the Normans in Naples and 
Sicily, who had riſen againſt his government. 

The rebels were humbled; and their chiefs were 
condemned to periſh by the moſt excruciating tor- 
tures. One Jornandi, of the houſe of the Norman 
princes, was tied naked on a chair of red-hot iron, and 
crowned with a circle of the ſame burning metal, which 
was nailed to his head. The empreſs ſhocked at ſuch 
cruelty, renounced her faith to her huſband, and en- 
couraged her countrymen to recover their liberties. 
Reſolution ſprung from deſpair. The inhabitants be- 
took themſelves to arms; the empreſs Conſtantia head- 
ed them; and Henry, having diſmiſſed his troops, no 
longer thought neceſſary to 2 bloody 1 and 
ſent them to purſue their expedition to the Holy Land, 
was obliged to ſubmit to his wife, and to the condi- 
tions which ſhe was pleaſed to impoſe on him in fa- 
vour of the Sicilians. He died at Meſſina in 1199, 
ſoon after this treaty; and, as was ſuppoſed, of poi- 
ſon adminiſtered by the empreſs. 

The emperor's ſon Frederic had already been de- 
clared king of the Romans, and conſequently became 
emperor on the death of his father; but as Frederic II. 
was yet a minor, the adminiſtration was committed 


Frederic II. to his uncle the duke of Suabia, both by the will of 


Henry and by an aſſembly of the German princes. O- 
ther princes, however, incenſed to ſee an elective em- 
pire become hereditary, held a new diet at Cologne, 
and choſe Otho duke of Brunſwick, fon of Henry the 
Lion. Frederic's title was confirmed in a third aſſem- 
bly, at Arnſburg ; and his uncle, Philip duke of Sua- 
bia, was elected king of the Romans, in order to give 
greater weight to his adminiſtration, Theſe two Too 
tions divided the empire into two powerful factions, 
and involved all Germany in ruin and deſolation. In- 
nocent III. who had ſucceeded Celeſtin in the papal 
chair, threw himſelf into the ſcale of Otho, and ex- 
9 Philip and all his adherents. This able 
ol, V. 
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and ambitious pontiff was a ſworn enemy of the houſe Italy. 
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of Suabia; not from any perſonal animoſity, but out 
of a principle of policy. That houſe had long been 
terrible to the popes, by its continual poſſeſſion of the 
imperial crown ; and the acceſſion of the kingdom of 
Naples and Sicily, made it ſtill more to be — 
Innocent, therefore, gladly ſeized the preſent favour- 
able opportunity for diveſting it of the empire, by 
ſupporting the election of Otho, and ſowing diviſions 
among the Suabian party. Otho was alſo patroniſed 
by his uncle, the king of England; which naturally 
inclined the king of France to the fide of his rival. 
Faction claſhed with faction; friendſhip, with intereſt: 
caprice, ambition, or reſentment, gave the ſway; and 
nothing was beheld on all hands, but the horrors and 
the miſeries of civil wars. 

Meanwhile, the empreſs Conſtantia remained in Si- 
cily, where all was peace, as regent and guardian for 
her infant ſon, Frederic II. who had been crowned 
king of that iſland, with the conſent of pope Cele- 
ſtin III. But ſhe alſo had her troubles. A new in- 
veſtiture from the holy ſee being neceſſary, on the 
death Celeſtin, Innocent III. his ſucceſſor, took ad- 
vantage of the critical ſituation of affairs for aggran- 
dizing the papacy, at the expence of the kings of Si- 
cily. They poſſeſſed, as has been already obſerved, 
the privilege of filling up vacant benefices, and of 
judging all eccleſiaſtical cauſes in the laſt appeal: they 


were really popes in their own iſland, though vaſſalavf | 


his holineſs. Innocent pretended that theſe powers 
had been ſurrepitiouſly —— and demanded, that 
Conſtantia ſhould renounce them in the name of her 
ſon, and do liege, pure and ſimple homage for Sicily. 
But before any thing was ſettled relative to this affair, 
the empreſs died, leaving the regency of the kingdom 
to the pope; ſo that he was enabled to preſcribe what 
conditions he thought proper to young Frederic. 'The 
troubles of Germany ſtill continued; and the pope re- 
doubled his efforts, to detach the princes and prelates 
from the cauſe of Philip, notwithſtanding the remon- 
ſtrances of the king of France, to whom he proudly 
replied, © Either Philip muſt loſe the empire, or I 
the papacy.” But all theſe diſſentions and troubles in 
Europe, did not prevent the formation of another cru- 
ſade, or expedition into Aſia, for the recovery of the 
Holy Land. Thoſe who took the croſs were princi- 
pally French and Germans: Baldwin, count of Flan- 
ders, was their commander; and the Venetians, as 
greedy of wealth and power as the ancient Carthagi- 
nians, furniſhed them with ſhips, for which they took 
care to be amply paid both in money and territory. 
The Chriſtian city of Zara, in Dalmatia, had with- 
drawn itſelf from the government of the republic: the 
army of the croſs undertook to reduce it to obedience; 
and it was beſieged and taken, notwithſtanding the 
threats and excommunications of the pope. 

While the cruſaders were ſpreading deſolation thro? 
the eaſt, Philip and Otho were in like manner deſola- 
ting the weft. At length Philip prevailed ; and O- 
tho, obliged to abandon Germany, took refuge in 
England, Philip, elated with ſucceſs, confirmed his 
election by a ſecond coronation, and propoſed an ac- 
commodation with the pope, as the means of fi- 
nally eſtabliſhing his throne ; but before it could be 
brought about, he fell a ſacrifice to private revenge, 
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Italy, being aſſaſſinated by the count Palatine of Bavaria, 


whoſe daughter he had promiſed to marry, and after- 
wards rejected. Otho returned to Germany on the 
death of Philip ; married that prince's daughter ; and 
was crowned at Rome by pope Innocent III. after 
yielding to the holy ſee the long diſputed inheritance 
of the counteſs Matilda, and confirming the rights and 
privileges of the Italian cities. But theſe conceſſions, 
as far at leaſt as regarded the pope, were only a ſacri- 
fice to preſent policy : Otho, therefore, no ſooner 
found himſelf in a condition to act offenſively, than he 
reſumed his grant ; and, in 1210, not only recovered 
the poſſeſſions of the empire, but made hoſtile incur- 
fions into Apulia, ravaging the dominions of young 
Frederic, king of Naples and Sicily, who was under 
the protection of the holy ſee. For this reaſon he was 
excommunicated by Innocent, and Frederic, now 17 
years of age, was elected emperor by a diet of the 
German princes. Otho, however, on his return to 
Germany, finding his party ſtill confiderable, and not 
doubting but he ſhould be able to humble his rival by 
means of his ſuperior force, entered into an alliance 
with his uncle, John king of England, againſt Philip 
Auguſtus king of France, A. D. 1213. The unfor- 
tunate battle of Bouvines, where the confederates were 


defeated, compleated the fate of Otho. He attempted 


to retreat into Germany, but was prevented by young 
Frederic; who had marched into the empire at the 
head of a powerful army, and was every where received 
with open arms. Thus abandoned by all the princes 
of Germany, and altogether without reſource, Otho 
retired to Brunſwick, where he lived four years as a 
private man, dedicating his time to the duties of re- 
ligion. | F 

Frederic II. being now univerſally acknowledged 
emperor, was crowned at Aix-la-Chapelle in 1215, 
with great magnificence ; when, in order to preſerve 
the favour of the pope, be added to the other bolemmi- 
ties of his coronation, a vow to go in perſon to the 
Holy Land. | 

The bad ſucceſs of this expedition hath been already 
taken notice of, under the article CrRorsapes. The 
emperor had, on various pretences, refuſed to go into 


the eaſt z and in 1225, the pope, incenſed at the loſs 


of Damietta, wrote a ſevere letter to him, taxing him 
with having ſacrificed the intereſts of Chriſtianity by 
delaying ſo long the performance of his vow, and 
threatening him with immediate excommunication if 
he did not inſtantly depart with an army into Afia. 
Frederic, exaſperated at theſe reproaches, renounced 
all correſpondence with the court of Rome; renewed 
his eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction in Sicily; filled up vacant 
fees and benefices; and expelled ſome biſhops, who 
were creatures of the pope, on pretence of their being 
concerned in practices againit the ſtate. 

The pope at firſt threatened the emperor with the 
thunder of the church, for preſuming to lift up his 
hand againſt the ſanctuary; but finding Frederic not 
to be intimidated, he became ſenſible of his own im- 


-prudence in wantonly incurring the reſentment of fo 


powerful a prince, and thought proper to ſoothe him 
by ſubmiſlive apologies and gentle exhortations. They 
were accordingly reconciled, and conferred together at 
Veroli in 1226; where the emperor, as a proof of his 
ancere attachment to the church, publiſhed ſome very 
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ſevere edicts againſt hereſy, which ſeem to have ay. 
thoriſed the tribunal of the inquiſition. A ſolemn af. 
ſembly was afterwards held at Ferentino, where both 
the pope and the emperor were preſent, together with 
John de Brienne, titular king of Jeruſalem, who was 
come to Europe to demand ſuccours againſt the ſoldan 
of Egypt. John had an only daughter, named Y-. 
landa, whom he propoſed as a wife to the emperor, 
with the kingdom of Jeruſalem as her dower, on con- 
dition that Frederic ſhould, within two years, perform 
the vow he had made to lead an army into the holy 
land. Frederic married her on theſe terms, becauſe he 
choſe to pleaſe the pope ; and fince that time the kings 
of Sicily have taken the title of king of Jeruſalem. 
But the emperor was in no hurry to go and conquer 
his wife's portion, having buſineſs of more import- 
ance on his hands at home. The chief cities of Lom- 
bardy had entered into a ſecret league, with a view to 
renounce his authority. He convoked a diet at Cre. 
mona, where all the German and Italian noblemen 
were ſummoned to attend. A variety of ſubjects were 
there diſcuſſed ; but nothing of conſequence was ſet- 
tled. An accommodation, however, was ſoon after 
brought about by the mediation of the pope ; who, az 
umpire of the diſpute, decreed, that the emperor 
ſhould lay afide his reſentment againſt the confederate 
towns, and that the towns ſhould furniſh and maintain 
400 knights for the relief of the holy land. 

Peace being thus concluded, Honorius reminded 
the emperor of his vow : Frederic promiſed com- 
pliance : but his holineſs died before he could-ſee the 
execution of a project which he ſeemed to have ſo 
much at heart. He was ſucceeded in the papal chair 
by Gregory-IX. brother of Innocent III.; who, 
purſuing the ſame line of policy, urged the departure 
of Frederic for the holy land; and finding the. empe- 
ror {till backward, declared him incapable of the im- 
perial dignity, as having incurred the ſentence of ex- 
communication, Frederic, incenſed at ſuch inſolence, 
ravaged the patrimony of St Peter; and was actually 
excommunicated. The animoſity between the Guelphs 
and Ghibellines revived; the pope was obliged to quit 
Rome; and Italy became a ſcene of war and deſola- 
tion, or rather- of an hundred civil wars ; which, by 
inflaming the minds and exciting the reſentment of 
the Italian princes, accuſtomed them but too much 
to the horrid practices of poiſoning and aſſaſſination. 

During theſe tranſactions, Frederic, in order to re- 
move the cauſe of all theſe troubles, and gratify the 
prejudices of a ſuperſtitious age, by the advice of his 
friends, reſolved to perform his vow; and he accor- 


dingly embarked for the Holy Land, kgs. the affairs 


ſhould be abſolved from the cenſures of the church; 
but Frederic went in contempt of the church, and ſuc- 
ceeded better than any perſon who had gone before 
him. He did not indeed deſolate Afa, and gratify 
the barbarous zeal of the times by ſpilling the blood 
of infidels; but he concluded a treaty with Miliden, 
ſoldan of Egypt and maſter of Syria; by which the 
end of his expedition ſeemed fully anſwered. The 
ſoldan ceded to him Jeruſalem and its territory, as far 


as Joppa; Bethlem, Nazareth, and all the country 


between Jeruſalem and Ptolemais; Tyre, Sidon, 55 
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the neighbouring territories : in return for which, the 


emperor grante the Saracens a truce of ten years ; 


and, in 1230, prudently returned to Italy, where his 
reſence was much wanted. | 

Frederic's reign, after his return from the eaſt, was 
one continued quarrel with the popes. The cities of 
Lombardy had revolted during his abſence, at the in- 
ſtigation df Gregory IX.; and before they could be 
reduced, the ſame pontiff excited the emperor's ſon 
Henry, who had been elected king of the Romans, to 
rebel againſt his father. The rebellion was ſuppreſs- 
ed, the prince was confined, and the emperor obtain- 
ed a complete victory over the aſſociated towns. But 
his troubles were not yet ended. 'The pope excom- 
municated him anew, and ſent a bull, filled with the 
moſt abſurd and ridiculous language, into Germany, 
in order to ſow diviſion between Frederic and the prin- 
ces of the empire. . 

Frederic retorted in the ſame ſtrain, in his apology 
to the princes of Germany, calling Gregory the Great 
Dragon, the Antichriſt, &c, The emperor's apology 
was ſuſtained in Germany; and finding he had no- 
thing to fear from that quarter, he reſolved to take 
ample vengeance on the pope and his aſſociates. For 
that purpoſe he marched to Rome, where he thought 
his party was ſtrong enough to procure him admiſſion : 
but this favourite ſcheme was defeated by the activity 
of Gregory, who ordered a cruſade to be preached 
againſt the emperor, as an enemy of the Chriſtian 
faith; a ſtep which incenſed Frederic ſo much, that 
he ordered all his priſoners, who wore the croſs, to be 
expoſed to the moſt cruel tortures. The two factions 
of the Guelphs and Ghibellines continued to rage with 
greater violence than ever, involving cities, diſtricts, 
and even private families, in troubles, diviſions, and 
civil butchery ; no quarter being given on either fide. 
Meanwhile Gregory IX. died, and was ſucceeded in 
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againſt the life of an emperor, who had dared to reſiſt 


Italy. 


the decree of a council, and oppoſe the whole body of 
monks and zealots. Frederick's life was ſeveral times 
in danger from plots, poiſonings, and aſſaſſinations ; 
which induced him, it is ſaid, to make choice of Ma- 
hometan guards, who, he was certain, would not be 
under the influence of the prevailing ſuperſtition. - 
About this time the landgrave of Thuringia dying, 
the ſame prelates who had taken the liberty of creating 
one emperor made another; namely, William count 
of Holland, a young nobleman of twenty years of 
age, who bore the ſame contemptuous title with his 
rey Fortune, which had hitherto favoured 
rederic, ſeemed now to deſert him. He was defeat- 
ed before Parma, which he had long beſieged; and to 
complete bis misfortune, he ſoon after learned, that 
his natural ſon Entius, whom he had made king of 
Sardinia, was worſted and taken priſoner by the Bo- 
logneſe. | 
In this extremity, Frederic retired to his kingdom 
of Naples, in order to recruit his army; and there 
died of a fever, in the year 1250. After his death, 
the affairs of Germany fell into the utmoſt confuſion, 
and Italy continued long in the ſame diſtracted ſtate 
in which he had leſt it. The clergy took arms againft 
the laity ; the weak were oppreſſed by the ſtrong ; and 


all laws divine and human were diſregarded. After 
the death of Frederic's ſon Conrad who bad aſſumed 


the imperial dignity as ſucceſſor to his father, and the 
death of his competitor William of Holland, a va- 
riety of candidates appeared for the empire, and ſeve- 
ral were elected by different factions ; among whom 
was Richard earl of Cornwall, brother to Henry II. 
king of England: but no emperor was properly ac- 
knowledged till the year 1273, when Rodolph, count 
of Hapſburg, was unanimouſly raiſed to the vacant 
throne. During the interregnum which preceded the 


60 


the ſee of Rome by Celeſtin IV. and afterwards by 
Innocent IV. formerly cardinal Fieſque, who had al- 
ways expreſſed the greateſt regard for the emperor and 


election of Rodolph, Denmark, Holland, and Hun- Decline of 


gary, entirely freed themſelves from the homage they 3 
were wont to pay to the empire; and much about the man cc. 
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his intereſt, Frederic was accordingly congratulated 
upon this occafion : but having more penetration than 
thoſe about him, he ſagely replied, * I ſee little rea- 
ſon to rejoice; the cardinal was my friend, but the 
pope will be my enemy.” Innocent ſoon proved the 
juſtice of this conjecture. He attempted to negociate 
a peace for Italy; but not being able to obtain from 
Frederic his exorbitant demands, and in fear for the 
ſafety of his own perſon, he fled into France, aſſem- 
bled a general council at Lyons, and, in 1245, de- 
poſed the emperor, | 

Conrad, the emperor's ſecond ſon, had already been 
declared king of the Romans, on the death of his 


brother Henry, which ſoon followed his confinement : 


but the empire being now declared vacant by the pope, 
the German biſhops, (for none of the princes were 
preſent), at the inſtigation of his bolinefs, proceeded 
to the election of a new emperor; and they choſe 
Henry landgrave of Thuringia, who was ſtyled in de- 
riſion, The king of prieſts. Innocent now renewed the 
It was proclaimed by the 
preaching friars, ſince called Dominicans, and the mi- 
nor friars, known by the name of Cordeliers or Fran- 
ciſcans. The pope, however, did not confine himſelf 
to theſe meaſures only, but engaged in conſpiracies 


ſame time ſeveral German cities erected a municipal ors. 


form of government, which ſtill continues. Lubec, 
Cologne, Brunſwic, and Dantzic, united for their 
mutual defence againſt the encroachments of the great 
lords, by a famous aſſociation, called the Har/joatic 
league; and theſe towns were afterwards joined by 
eighty others, belonging to different ſtates, which 
formed a kind of commercial republic. Italy alſo, 
during this period, aſſumed a new plan of govern- 
ment. That freedom for which the cities of Lom- 
bardy had ſo long ſtruggled, was confirmed to them 
for a ſum of money : they were emancipated by the 
fruits of their induſtry. Sicily likewiſe changed its 
government and its prince; of which revolution a par- 
ticular account is given under the article Sicitx. 
From the time of Frederic II. we may date the ruin 
of the German power in Italy. The Florentines, the 
Piſans, the Genoeſe, the Luccans, &c. became inde - 
pendent, and could not again be reduced. The power 
of the emperor, in ſhort, was in a manner annihilated, 
when Henry VII. undertook to reſtore it in the be- 
ginning of the 14th century. 


Cy 


For this purpoſe a Exp:dition 


diet was held at Francfort, where proper ſupplies of Henry 


being granted for the emperor's journey, well known 
by the name of the Roman expedition, he ſet out for: 
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Italy, accompanied by the dukes of Auſtria and Ba- 
——— varia, the archbiſhop of Triers, the biſhop of Liege, 
the counts of Savoy and Flanders, and other noble- 
men, together with the militia of all the imperial 
| towns. Italy was ſtill divided by the faQtions of the 
| Guelphs and Gibelines, who butchered one another 


It aly. 


|! without humaaity or remorſe. But their conteſt was 

ik no longer the ſame: it was not now a ſtruggle be- 

| tween the empire and the prieſthood, but between 

ſaction and faction, inflamed by mutual jealoufies and 

animoſities. Pope Clement V. had been obliged to 

leave Rome, which was in the anarchy of popular go- 

vernment. The Colonnas, the Urfin!, and the Ro- 

man barons, divided the city; and this diviſion was 

the cauſe of a long abode of the popes in France, ſo 

| that Rome ſeemed equally loſt to the popes and the 

| emperors. Sicily was in the poſſeſſion of the houſe of 

| Arragon, in conſequence of the famous maſſacre called 

| the Sicilian veſpert, which delivered that iſland from 

* Sce Sicily. the tyranay of the French “. Carobert, king of 

Hungary, diſputed the kingdom of Naples with his 

uncle Robert, ſon of Charles IL of the houſe of An- 

jou. The houſe of Eite had eſtabliſhed itſelf at Fer- 

rara ; and the Venetians wanted to make themſelves 

maſters of that country. The old league of the Ita- 

han cities no longer ſubſiſted. It had been formed 

with no gther view than to oppoſe the emperors ; and 

ſince they had neglected Italy, the cities were wholly 

employed in aggrandizing themſelves, at the expence 

of each other. The Florentines and the Genoeſe made 

war upon the republic of Piſa. Every city was alſo 

divided into factions within itſelf. In the mid of 

theſe troubles Henry VII. appeared in Italy in the 

year 1311, and cauſed himſelf to be crowned king of 

Lombardy at Milan. But the Guelphs had con- 

cealed the old iron crown of the Lombard kings, 

as if the right of reigning were attached to a ſmall 

_ circlet of metal. Henry ordered a new crown to be 

made, with which the ceremony of inauguration was 
performed. 

Cremona was the firſt place that ventured to oppoſe 
the emperor. He reduced it by force, and laid it 
under heavy contributions. Parma, Vicenza, and 
Placentia, made peace with him on reaſonable condi- 
tions. Padua paid 100,000 crowns, and received an 
imperial officer as governor. The Venetians pre- 
fented Henry with a large ſum of money, an imperial 
crown of gold enriched with diamonds, and a 
chain of very curious workmanſhip. 
a deſperate reſiſtance, and ſuſtained a very ſevere ſiege; 

in the courſe of which the emperor's brother was ſlain, 
and his army diminiſhed to ſuch a degree, that the 
inhabitants marched out under the command of their 
prefect, Thibault de Druffati, and gave him battle :, 
but they were repulſed with great lo, after an obſti- 
nate engagement; and at laſt obliged to ſubmit, and 
their city was diſmantled. From Breſcia Henry 
marched to Genoa, where he was received with ex- 
prefſions of joy, and ſplendidly entertained. He next 
proceeded to Rome; where, after much bloodſhed, he 
received the imperial crown from the hands of the 
cardinals. Clement V. who had originally invited 
Henry into Italy, growing jealous of his ſucceſs, had 
ieagued with Robert king of Naples, and the Urſini 
*a*tion, to oppoſe his entrance into Rome. He en- 
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n | 
tered it in ſpite of them, by the aſſiſtance of the Co- 
lonnas. Now maſter of that ancient city, Henry ap- 
pointed it a governor z and ordered, that all the cities 
and ſtates of Italy ſhould pay him an annual tribnte, 
In this order he comprehended the kingdom of Naples, 
to which he was going to make good his claim of ſy. 
periority by arms, when he died at Benevento in 1313, 
as is commonly ſuppoſed, of poiſon given him by a 
Dominican friar, in the conſecrated wine of the ſacra- 
ment, 

The efforts of Henry VII. were unable to reſtore 8.5 
the imperial power in Italy. From this time the au- nah # 
thority of the emperor in that country conſiſted in a that time, 
great meaſure in the conveniency which the Gibelines 
found in oppoling their enemies under the ſanction of 
his name. The power of the pope was much of 
the ſame nature. He was leſs regarded in Italy than in 
any other country in Chriſtendom. There was indeed 
a =_ party who called themſelves Guelphs ; but they 
affected this diſt inction only to keep themſelves inde- 
pendent of the imperialiſts; and the ſtates and princes 
who called themſelves Guelphs paid little more acknow- 
ledgement to his holineſs, than ſheltering themſelves 
under his name and authority. "The moſt deſperate 
wars were carried on by the different cities againſt each 
other; and in theſe wars Caſtruccio Caſtraccani, and 
Sir John Hawkwood an Engliſhman, are celebrated 
as heroes, A detail of theſe tranſactions would fur. 
niſh materials for many volumes; and after all ſeems 
to be but of little importance, fince nothing material 
was effected by the utmoſt efforts of valour, and the 
belligerant ſtates were commonly obliged to make 
peace without any advantage on either fide. By de- 
grees, however, this martial ſpirit ſubßded; and in 
the year 1492, the Italians were ſo little capable of 
reſiſting an enemy, that Charles VIII. of France con- 
quered the whole kingdom of Naples in fix weeks, 
and might eaſily have ſubdued the whole country had 
it not beea for his own imprudence. Another at- 
tempt on Italy was made by Lewis XII and a third 
by Francis I. But for an account of the bad ſucceſs 
of theſe expeditions, ſee the article Faance no 68— 

75. In the reigns of Lewis XIII. and XIV. an ob- 
ſtinate war was carried on between the French and 
Spaniards, in which the Italian ſtates bore a very con- 
fiderable ſhare. The war concluded in 1660, with 
very little advantage to the French, who have been 
always unſucceſsful in their Italian wars. The like 
bad ſucceſs attended them in that part of the world, in 
the war which commenced between Britain and Spain 
in the year 1740. But the particulars of theſe wars 
with regard to the different ſtates of Italy, naturally 
fall to be conſidered under the hiſtory of thoſe ſtates 
into which the country is now divided; viz. Sardinia, 
Milan or the Milaneſe, Genoa, Venice, Tuſcany or 
Florence, Lucca, St Marino, Parme, Mantua, Modena, 
Rome, and Naples. 69 

The air of Italy is very different, according to the Air, &: 
different fitvations of the ſeveral countries contained in Italy. 
it. In thoſe on the north of the Apennines it is more 
temperate, but on the ſouth it is generally very warm. 
The air of the Campania of Rome, and of the Ferra- 
reſe, is ſaid to be unhealthful ; which is owing to the 
lands not being duly cultivated, nor the marſhes drain- 
ed. That of the other parts is generally pure, wo 
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and healthy. In ſummer, the heat is very great in the 
kingdom of Naples; and would be almolt intolerable, 
if it was not ſomewhat alleviated by the ſea- breezes. 
The ſoil of Italy in rome is very fertile, being wa- 
tered by a great number of rivers, It produces a great 
variety of wines, and the beſt oil in Europe; excellent 
ſilk in abundance ; corn of all ſorts, but not in ſuch 


plenty as in ſome other countries; oranges, lemons, 


citrons, pomegranates, almonds, raiſins, ſugar, mul- 
berry-trees without number, figs, peaches, neQarines, 
apricots, pears, apples, filberts, cheſnuts, &. Moſt 
of theſe fruits were at firſt imported by the Romans 
from Afia Minor, Greece, Africa, and Syria, and 
were not the natural products of the ſoil. The tender 
plants are covered in winter on the north fide of the 
Apennives, but on the ſouth fide they have no need 
of it. This country alſo yields good paſture ; and a- 
bounds with cattle, ſheep, goats, buffaloes, wild boare, 
mules, and horſes. The foreſts are well ſtored with 

ame ; and the mountains yield not only mines of iron, 
Ba alum, ſulphur, marble of all forts, alabaſter, 
jaſper, porphyry, &c. but alſo gold and ſilver ; with 
a great variety of aromatic herbs, trees, ſhrubs, and 
ever-greens, as thyme, lavender, laurel, and bays, 
wild olive-trees, tamarinds, juniper, oaks, and pines. 

A very extenſive trade is carried on in many places 
in Italy, particularly at Leghorn, Genoa, Bologna, 
Venice, and Naples; the country having a great va- 
riety of commodities and manufactures for exportation, 
eſpecially wine, oil, perfumes, fruits, and ſilks. Tra- 
vellers alſo bring large ſums of money into Italy, be- 
ſides what they lay out in pictures, curioſities, relics, 


_ antiquities, &c. 


The Italians are generally well proportioned, tho” 
their complexions are none of the beft. As to dreſs, 
they follow the faſhions of the countries on which they 
border, or to which they are ſubject, namely, thoſe 
of France, Spain, and Germany. With reſpect to 
their genius and taſte in architeQure, painting, car- 
ving, and mulic, they are thought to excel greatly, 
and to leave the other nations of Europe far behind 
them: but their muſic ſeems too ſoft and effeminate 
to deſerve all the praiſe beſtowed on it; and their hou- 
ſes are far inferior to thoſe of England in reſpe& of 
convenience. No country hath produced better poli- 
ticians, hiſtorians, poets, painters, and ſculptors, we 
mean ſince the revival of the arts and ſciences, exelu- 
live of thoſe of ancient times. The Italians are very 
affable, courteous, ingenious, ſober, and ready-wit- 
ted; but extremely jealous, vindictive, Jaſcivions, ce- 
remonious, and ſuperſtitious. In refpe& to jealouſy, 
indeed, we are told, that a very extraordinary change 
bath lately taken place; and that the Italians are now 
no leſs indulgent and complaiſant to their wives, than 
the moſt polite huſbands in France itſelf. In their 


| tempers, the Italians ſeem to be a good medium be- 


tween the French and Spaniards ; neither ſo. gay and 
volatile as the one, nor ſo grave and ſolemn as the 
other. Boiled ſnails, ſerved up with oil and pepper, 
or fried in oil, and the hinder parts of frogs, are 
reckoned dainty diſhes. Kites, jackdaws, hawks, 
and magpies, are alſo eaten, not only by the common 
people, but the better ſort. Wine is drank here both 
in ſummer and winter cooled by ice or ſnow. The 
women affect yellow hair, as the Roman ladies and 
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courtezans formerly did. They alſo uſe paint and 
waſhes, both for their hands and faces. The day 
here is reckoned'from ſun-ſet to ſun-ſet, as the Athe- 
nians did of old. 

ITCH, a cutaneous diſeaſe, appearing in ſmall 
watery puſtules on the ſkin; commonly of a mild na- 
ture, though ſometimes attended with obſtinate and 
dangerous ſymptoms. See (the Index ſubjoined to) 
Mrpicixx. ä 

ITca-Tnſe?. See Acarvs. 

ITEA, in botany, a genus of the monogynia order, 
8 to the pentandria claſs of plants. There is 
but one ſpecies, a native of North-America. It grows 
by the ſides of rivers, and in other parts where the 
_ is moiſt, It riſes to the height of eight or 10 

cet, ſending out many branches garniſhed with ſpear- 
ſhaped leaves placed alternately, and lightly ſawed on 
their edges, of a light green colour. At the extre- 
mity of the branches are produced fine ſpikes of white 
flowers three or four inches long, ſtanding erect. When 
theſe ſhrubs are in vigour, they will be entirely covered 
with flowers, ſo that they make a beautiful appearance 
during the flowering ſeaſon, which is in July. They. 
are propagated by wy and are not injured by the 
cold of this climate; but are apt to die in ſummer, if 
they are planted on a dry gravelly ſoil. The ſhoots. 
ſhould be laid down in autumn, and will be rooted in 
one year. 

ITHACA (anc. geogr.), an iſland in the Tonian. 
Sea on the coaſt of Epirus; the country of Ulyſſes 
near Dulichium, with a town and port fituated at the: 
foot of mount Neius. According to Pliny, it is about. 
25 miles in compaſs; according to Artemidorus, only 
10; and is now foumd to be only eight miles round. 
It is now uninhabited, and called Fathaco. 

ITINERARY, Irixtxarium; a journal, or an 
acconnt of the diſtances of places. 'The moſt remark- 
able is that which goes under the names of Antoninus 
and Zthicus ; or, as Barthius found in his copy, An- 
toninus Athicus ; a Chriſtian writer, poſterior to the 
times of Conſtantine. Another, called Hizroſolym:i- 
tanum, from Bourdeaux to Jeruſalem, and from 
Heraclea through Aulona and Rome to Milan, 
under Conſtantine, Itinerarium denotes a day's 
march. 

ITIUS rorTvus (anc. geogr.), the crux gergra- 
Phorum, ſuch being the difficulty of aſcertaining its 
poſition. It would be endleſs to recite the ſeveral 
opinions concerning it, with the ſereral reaſons ad- 
vanced in ſupport of them. Three ports are men- 
tioned by Cæſar; two without any particular name, 
viz. the Higher and the Lower, with reſpect to the 
Portus Itius. Calais, Boulogne, St Omer, and Whit- 
ſand, have each in their turn had their ſeveral advo-, 
cates, Cæſar gives two diſtinctive characters or marks 
which ſeem to agree equally to Boulogne and Whit- 


ſand, namely, the ſhortneſs of the paſſage, and the. 


fituation between two other ports; therefore nothing 
can with certainty be determined about the ſituation of 
the Portus Itius. 

ITTIGIUS (Thomas), a learned profeſſor of di- 


vinity at Leipſic, and ſon of John Ittigius, profeſſor . 


of phylic in the ſame univerſity. He firſt publiſhed 


A treatiſe upon burning mountains ; after which he be- 


came a miniſter, and exerciſed that function in various 


churches, 


Itch 


Ittigius. 


Juan. 
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T:zehoa, churches there. He furniſhed ſeveral papers in the 


Leipſic acts, beſides publiſhing ſome hiſtorical works 
and diſſertations, He died in 1710. 

ITZEHOA, an ancient and handſome town of 
Germany, in the circle of Lower Saxony, and duchy 
of Holſtein. It belongs to the 1 of Denmark, 
and is ſeated on the river Stoer, in E. Long. 9. 25. 
N. Lat. 54. 8. 

JUAN (St) DE La FronTERA, a town of South- 
America, in Chili, in the province of Chiquito, near the 
lake Guanacho. The territory of this town is inha- 
bited by 20,000 native Americans, who are tributary 
to Spain, It contains mines of gold, and produces a 
kind of almonds that are very delicate. It is ſeated at 
the foot of the Andes, in W. Long. 66. 35. S. Lat. 
24. 24. | 

1 7 5 de Porto Ricco, an iſland of America, and one 
of the Caribbees, being 100 miles in length, and 50 


in breadth. It belongs to the Spaniards; and is full 


of very high mountains, and extremely fertile valleys, 
interſperſed with woods, and well watered with ſprings 
and rivulcts, It produces ſugar, rum, ginger, corn, 
and fruits; partly proper to the climate, and partly 
introduced from Spain. Belides, there are ſo many 
cattle, that they often kill them for the ſake of the 
ſkins alone. Here are a great number of uncommon 
trees, and there is alittle gold in the north part of the 
iland. It is commonly ſaid that the air is healthy; 
and yet the earl of Cumberland, when he had taken 
this iſland, lot moſt of his men by fickneſs, and for 
that reaſon was forced to abandon it, This happened 
in the reign of queen Elizabeth. It is ſubject to 
ſtorms and hurricanes, like the reſt of theſe iflands. 
It lies to the eaſt of Hiſpaniola, at the diſtance of 50 
miles. | 

Juan de Porto Ricco, the capital town of the iſland 
of Porto Ricco, with a good harbour defended by ſe- 
veral forts, and a biſhop's fee. It is ſeated on the 
north coat of the iſland, in W. Long. 65. 35. 
N, Lat. 18. 30. 

Juan Fernandez, an iſland in the great South Sea, 
in 8. Lat. 33. 40. and W. Long. 78. 30. from Lon- 
don. It was formerly a place of reſort for the bucca- 
niers who annoyed the weſtern coaſt of the Spaniſh 
continent. They were led to refort hither from the 
multitude of goats which it nouriſhed; to deprive their 
enemies of which advantage, the Spaniards tranſported 
= conſiderable number of dogs, which increafing great- 
iv, have almoſt extirpated the goats, who now only 
{ind ſecurity among the ſteep mountains in the northern 
parts, which are inacceſſible to their purſuers. There 
are inſtances of two men living, at different times, 
zone on this iſland for many years; the one a Muſ- 
guito Indian; the other Alexander Selkirk, a Scotch- 
man, who was, after five years, taken on board an 
Engliſh ſhip, which touched here in about 1710, and 
brought back to Europe. From the hiſtory of this 
recluſe, Daniel de Foe is ſaid to have conceived the 
idea of writing the adventures of Robinſon Cruſoe. 
This iſland was very propitious to the remains of com- 
modore Anſon's ſquadron ia 1741, after having been 
buffeted with tempeſts, and debilitated by an invete- 
rate ſcurvy, during a three months paſſage round Cape 
Horn : they continued here three months; during 
which time the dying crews, who on their arrival could 


F.- 


ſcarcely with one united effort heave the anchor, 


and impediments in his paſſage into the South Sea, 
by the Straits of Magelhaens, attempted to make this 
iſland in order to recruit the health of his men; but 
he found it fortified by the Spaniards, and therefore 
choſe rather to proceed to the iſland of Maſafuero. 
But M. de Bougainville, that ſame year, is ſaid to 
have touched here for refreſhments, although in the 
narrative of the voyage the fact is cautiouſly ſuppreſſed. 
This iſland is not quite 15 miles long, and about fix 
broad; its only ſaſe harbour is on the north ſide. It 
is ſaid to have plenty of excellent water, and to abound 
with a great variety of eſculent vegetables highly anti- 
ſcorbutic; beſides which, commodore Anſon ſowed a 
variety of garden-ſeeds, and planted the ſtones of 
plums, apricots, and peaches, 'which he was many 
years afterwards informed had thriven greatly; and 
now doubtleſs furniſh a very valuable: addition to the 
natural productions of this ſpot. Vaſt ſhoals of fiſh 
of various kinds frequent this coaſt, particularly cod of 
a prodigious ſize; and, it is ſaid, in not leſs abundance 
than on the banks of Newfoundland. There are but 
few birds here, and thoſe few are of ſpecies well known 
and common. 

Juan Blanco. See PLaTinaA. 

JUBILEE, a time of public and ſolemn feſtivity 
among the ancient Hebrews. This was kept every 
5oth year: it began about the autumnal equinox, and 
was proclaimed by ſound of trumpet throughout all 
the country. At this time all ſlaves were releaſed, 
all debts annihilated, and all lands, houſes, wives and 
children, however alienated, were reſtored to their firſt 
owners. During this whole year all kind of agricul- 
ture was forbidden; and the poor had the benefit of 
the harveſt, vintage, and the-other productions of the 
earth, in the ſame manner as in the ſabbatic or ſeventh 
year. As this was deſigned to put the Iſraelites in 
mind of their Egyptian ſervitude, and to prevent their 
impoſing the like upon their brethren, it was not ob- 
{ſerved by the Geatile proſelytes. 

The Chriſtians, in imitation of the Jews, have like- 
wiſe eſtabliſhed 7aubilees, which began in the time of 
pope Boniface VIII. in the year 1300, and are now 
practiſed every 25 years: but theſe relate only to the 
pretended forgiveneſs of fins, and the indulgences 


granted by the church of Rome; together with the 


privilege of performing a thouſand frolics in maſque- 
rade. The ceremony of the 7ubilee oblerved at 
Rome, begins in the following manner: The pope 
oes to St Peter's church, to open the holy gate, 
which is walled up, and opened only on this occaſion; 
and, holding a golden hammer in his hand, he knocks 
at the gate three times, repeating theſe words, Aperit? 
mihi pertas juſlitiz, &c. Open to me the gates of 
„ righteouſneſs; I will go into them, and I will praiſe 
„the Lord, (Pſal. cxviii. 19.)” Upon which the ma- 
ſons fall to work, and break down the wall that ſtops 
up the gate: which done, the pope kneels down be- 
fore it, and the penitentiaries ſprinkle him with holy 
water. 'Then, taking up the croſs, he begins to ſing 
Te Deum; and enters the church, followed by the 
clergy. In the mean time, three cardinal-legates are 
ſent to open the three other holy gates which are » 
the 


we 
reſtored to perſect health. Captain Carteret, in 95 ale 


Swallow, in 1767, having met with many difficulties 


Jucatan 


| 
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the churches of St John of Lateran, St Paul, and St 
Mary the Greater. When the holy year is expired, 


Julzz the holy gates are ſhut in this manner: The pope, after 
—— pe has bleſſed the ſtones and mortar, lays the firſt 


fone, and leaves there 12 boxes of gold and ſilver 
medals; after which the holy gates are walled op as 
before, and continue fo till the next 7ubzlee. 

JUCATAN, or YUCATAN, a large province of 
North- America, in New Spain, which 1s a peninſula. 
It is over-againſt the iſland of Cuba, and contains a 
large quantity of timber, proper for building ſhips; as 
alſo ſugar, cafſia, and. Indian corn. The original in- 
habitants are few, they having been very ill uſed 
by the Spaniards. Merida is the capita] town. It is 
a flat, level countty; and is very unhealthy, which 
may be owing to the frequent inundations. 

TJUDAH, the fourth ſon of Jacob, and father of 
the chief of the tribes of the Jews, diſtinguiſhed by 
his name, and honoured by giving birth to the Meſſiah, 
died 1636 B. C. | 

Jopan Hakkadeſh, or the Saint, a rabbi celebrated 
for his learning and riches, lived in the time of the 
emperor Antoninus, and was the friend and preceptor 
of that prince. Leo of Modena, a rabbi of Venice, 
tells us, that rabbi Judah, who was very rich, collected 
about 26 years after the deſtruction of the temple, in 
a book which he called the Miſna, the conſtitutions 
and traditions of the Jewiſh magiſtrates who preceded 
him. But as this book was ſhort and obſcure, two 
Babyloniſh rabbis, Rabbena and Aſe, collected all the 
interpretations, diſputes, and additions, that had been 
made until their time upon the Miſna, and formed the 
book called the Baby/oni/h Talmud or Gemara ; which 
is preferable to the Jeruſalem Talmud, compoſed ſome 
years before by rabbi Jochanan of Jeruſalem. The 
Miſna is the text of the Talmud; of which we have a 
good edition in Hebrew and Latin by Surenhuſius, 
with notes, in 4 vols folio. It were to be wiſhed the 
ſame had been done to the Gemara. 

The kingdom of JuDan was of ſmall extent, compa- 
red with that of the kingdom of Iſrael; conſiſting only 
of two tribes, Benjamin and Judah: its eaſt boundary, 
the Jordan; the Mediterranean its weſt, in common 
with the Danites, if we except ſome places recovered 
by the Philiſtines, and others taken by the kings of 
Iſrael: on the ſouth, its limits ſeem to have been con- 
trated under Hadad of the royal progeny of- Edom, 
(1 Kings x1. 14.) 

Tribe of JuDAn, one of the 12 diviſions of Paleſtine 
by tribes, ( Joſh. xv.) having Idumea on the ſouth, from 
the extremity of the Lacus Aſphaltites, alſo the Wil- 
derneſs of Zin, Cadeſbarnea, and the brook or river of 
Egypt; on the eaſt, the ſaid lake; on the welt, the 
Mediterranean; and on the north, the mouth of the 
faid lake; where it receives the Jordan, Bethſemes, 
Thimna, quite to Ekron on the ſea. # 

 JUDEA, (anc. geog.) taken largely, either denotes 
all Paleſtine, or the greater part of it; and thus it is 
generally taken in the Roman hiſtory: Ptolemy, Ru- 
tilius, Jerome, Origen, and Euſebius, take it for the 
whole of Paleſtine. Here we conſider it as the third 
part of it on this ſide the Jordan, and that the 
ſouthern part, diſtinct from Samaria and Galilee; 
under which notion it is often taken, not only in 
Joſephus, but alſo in the New Teſtament, It con- 
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tained four tribes; Judah, Benjamin, Dan, and 81- 
meon, together with Philiſtia and Idumea; fo as to 
be compriſed between Samaria on the north, Arabia 
Petrza on the ſouth, and to be bounded by the Medi- 
terranean on the welt, and by the Lacus Aſphaltites, 
with part of Jordan, on the eaſt, Joſephus divides it 
into 11 toparchies; Pliny into 10; by which it has a 
greater extent than that juſt mentioned, See Parx- 
STINE, 


7 JUDAT8M, the religious doctrines and rites of the 
EWS, 

JUDAS Maccasevs, a celebrated general of the 
Jews, renowned for his many victories over his ene- 
mies, at laſt ſlain in battle, 261 B. C. See ( Hiſtery 
of the) Jews, no 13. | 

JUDE (St), brother of St James the younger, and 
ſon of Joſeph, (Mat. xiii. 55,) He preached in Meſo- 
potamia, Arabia, Syria, Idumea; and died in Berytus 
for the confeſſion of Chriſt. He writ that epiſtle which 
goes under his name, and after the death of moſt of 
the apoſtles. He was cruelly put to death for repro- 
ving the ſuperſtition of the Magi. 

; Sax or the General Epiſtle of Jude, a canonical 
book of the New Teſtament, written againſt the here- 
tics, who, by their diſorderly lives and impious doc- 
trines, corrupted the faith and good morals of the Chri- 
ſtians. St Jude draws them in lively colours, as men 
given up to their paſſions, full of vanity, conductin 
themſelves by worldly wiſdom, and not by the ſpirit of 
God. 

JUDENBURG, a handſome and conſiderable town 


Judaiſan 


Judgment. 


of Germany, in the circle of Auſtria, and capital of 


Upper Styria, with a handſome caſtle ; the public 
buildings with the ſquare are very magnificent. It is 
ſeated on the river Meur. E. Long. 15. 20. N. Lat. 


20. 

JUDEX (Matthew), one of the principal writers 
of the centuries of Magdeburg, was born at Tippleſ- 
wolde in Miſnia, in 1528. He taught theology with 
great reputation; but met with many diſquiets in the 
exerciſe of his miniſtry from party- feuds. He wrote 
ſeveral works, and died in 1564. 

JUDGE, a chief magiſtrate of the law, appointed 
to hear cauſes, to explain the laws, and to paſs ſen- 
tence. | | 

Book of Jupors, a canonical book of the Old Te— 
ſtament, ſo called from its relating the ſtate of the II- 
raelites under the adminiſtration of many illuſtriovs 
perſons who were called 7udges, from being both the 
civil and military governors of the people, and who 
were raiſed up by God upon ſpecial occaſions, after the 
death of Joſhua, till the time of their making a king. 
In the time of this peculiar polity, there were ſeveral 
remarkable occurrences, which are recorded in this 
book. It acquaints us with the groſs impiety of a new 
generation which ſprung up after the death of Joſhua 
and gives us a ſhort view of the diſpenſations of heaven 
towards this people, ſometimes relieving and delivering 
them, and at others ſcverely chaſtiſing them by the 
hands of their enemies. 

JUDGMENT, among logicians, a faculty or rather 
act of the human ſou], whereby it compares its ideas, 
and perceives their agreement or diſagreement. See 
Mrrarhrsics, n* 242—245; and Locic, Part II. 

JupGmMENT, in law, is the {ſentence pronounced oy 

the 
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Judgments are of four ſorts. Firſt, where the facts are 
confeſſed by the parties, and the law determined by 
the court; as in caſe of judgment upon demurrer : 
ſecondly, where the law is admitted by the parties, 
and the facts diſputed; as in a caſe of judgment on 
verdia: thirdly, where both the fat and the law a- 
riſing thereon are admitted by the defendant; which 
is the caſe of judgments by confe/ion or default : or, 


laſtly, where the plaintiff is convinced that either fact, 


or law, or both, are inſufficient to ſupport his action, 
and therefore abandons or withdraws his proſecution 
which is the caſe in judgments upon a nonſuit or re- 
traxil. 

The judgment, though pronounced or awarded by 
the judges, is not their determination or ſentence, but 
the determination and ſentence of the /aw. It is the 
concluſion that naturally and regularly follows from 
the premiſes of law and fact, which ſtand thus: Againſt 
him who hath rode over my corn, I may recover da- 
mages by law; but A hath rode over my corn; there- 
fore I ſhall recover damages againſt A. If the major 
propolition be denied, this is a demurer in law: if the 
minor, it is then an iſſue of fact: but if both be con- 
feſſed (or determined) to be right, the concluſion or 
judgment of the court cannot but follow. Which 
judgment or concluſion depends not therefore on the 
arbitrary caprice of the judge, but pn the ſettled and 
invariable principles of juſtice, The judgment, in 
ſhort, is the remedy preſcribed by law for the redreſs 
of injuries; and the ſuit or action is the vehicle or 
means of adminiſtering it. What that remedy may be, 
is indeed the reſult of deliberation and ſtudy to point 
out; and therefore the ſtyle of the judgment is, not that 
it is decreed or reſolved by the court, for then the 
judgment might appear to be their own; but, “ it is 
conlidered,” confideratum eft per curiam, that the plain- 
tiff do recover his damages, his debt, his poſſeſſion, 
and the like: which implies that the judgment is none of 
their own ; but the a& of law, pronounced and decla- 
red by the court, after due deliberation and inquiry. 
See Black}. Comment. iii. 396. 

JuDGMENT, in criminal caſes, is the next ſtage of 
proſecution, after TRIAL and coxvicriox are paſt, in 
ſuch crimes and miſdemeanors as are either too high 
or too low to be included within the benefit of clergy. 
For when, upon a capital charge, the jux have 
brought in their vERD1CT guilty in the preſence of the 
priſoner ; he is either immediately, or at a convenient 
time ſoon after, aſked by the court, if he has any 
thing to offer why judgment ſhould not be awarded a- 
gainſt him. And in caſe the defendant be found guil- 
ty of a miſdemeanor, (the trial of which may, and does 
uſually, happen in his abſence, after he has once ap- 
peared), a capias is awarded and iſſued, to bring him 
in to receive his judgment; and, if he abſconds, he 
may be proſecuted even to outlawry. But whenever 
he appears in perſon, upon either a capital or inferior 
conviction, he may at this period, as well as at his ar- 
raignment, offer any exceptions to the indictment, in 
arreſt or ſtay of A N as for want of ſufficient 
certainty in ſetting forth either the perſon, the time, 
the place, or the offence. And, if the objections be 
valid, the whole proceedings ſhall be ſet aſide; but 
the party may be indicted again. And we may take 
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Judgment. the court upon the matter contained in the record. 
amendment of errors, extend to inditments or 


U D 
notice, 1. That none of the ſtatutes of fei, 
15 totng Wh mt pro- 
ceedings in criminal caſes; and therefore a defective in- 
dictment is not aided by a verdict, as defective plead. 
ings in civil caſes are. 2. That, in favour of li 
great ſtrictneſs has at all times been obſerved 
point of an indictment. Sir Matthew Hale indeeq 
complains, „ that this ſtrictneſs is grown to be a ble. 
miſh and inconvenience in the law, and the adminiſtra. 
tion thereof: for that more offenders eſcape by the o- 
ver eaſy ear given to exceptions in indictments, than by 
their own inaocence ; and many times groſs murders, 
burglaries, robberies, and other heinous and cryin 
offences, remain unpuniſned by theſe unſeemly nice- 
ties: to the A. of the law, to the ſhame of the 
government, to the encouragement of villany, and to 
the diſhonour of God.” And yet, notwithſtanding 
this laudable zeal, no man was more tender of life than 
this truly excellent judge. 

A pardon alſo may be pleaded in arreſt of judg- 
ment: and it has the ſame advantage when pleaded 
here, as when pleaded upon ARRAIGNMENT ; viz. the 
ſaving the ATTAINDER, and, of courſe, the coxkur- 
riox of blood: which nothing can reſtore but parlia- 
ment, when a pardon is not pleaded till after fentence. 
And certainly, upon all accounts, when a man hath 
obtained a pardon, he is in the right to plead it as ſoon 
as poſhble. See Pax Don. 

Praying the benefit of clergy may alſo be ranked a- 
mong the motions in arreſt of judgment. See Benefit 
of CLERGY. | 

If all theſe reſources fail, the court muſt pronounce 
that judgment which the law hath annexed to the 
crime. Of theſe ſome are capital, which extend to 
the life of the offender, and conſiſt generally in be- 
ing banged by the neck till dead; though in very 
atrocious crimes other circumſtances of terror, pain, 
or diſgrace, are {uperadded : as, in treaſons of all kinds, 
being drawn or dragged to the place of execution; in 
high treaſon affecting the king's perſon or govern- 
ment, embowelling alive, beheading, and quartering; 
and in murder, a public diſſection. And, in caſe of 
any treaſon committed by a female, the judgment is 
to be burned alive. But the humanity of the Engliſh 
nation has authoriſed, by a tacit conſent, an almoſt 
2 mitigation of ſuch parts of theſe judgments as 
avour of torture or cruelty: a ſledge or hurdle being 
uſually allowed to ſuch traitors as are condemned to 
be drawn ; and there being very few inſtances (and 
thoſe accidental or by negligence) of any perſon's be- 
ing embowelled or burned, till previouſly deprived of 
ſenſation by ſtrangling. Some puniſhments conſiſt in 
exile or baniſhment, by abjuration of the realm, or 
tranſportation to the American colonies : others in 
loſs of liberty, by perpetual or temporary impriſon- 
ment. Some extend to confiſcation, by forfeiture of 
lands, or moveables, or both, or of the profits of lands 
for life : others induce a diſability, of holding offices 
or employments, being heirs, executors, and the like. 
Some, though rarely, occaſion a mutilation or diſ- 
membering, by cutting off the hand or ears: others 
fix a laſting ſtigma on the offender, by ſlitting the no- 
ſtrils, or branding in the hand or face. Some are 
merely pecuniary, by ſtated or diſcretionary fines : 
and laſtly, there are others, that conſiſt PREP in 

their 
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eut their ignominy, though moſt of them are mixed with 
ſome degree 'of corporal pain; and theſe are inflited 
chiefly for ſuch crimes, as either ariſe from indigence, 
or render even opulence diſgraceful. Such as whipping, 
hard labour in the houſe of correRion, the pillory, the 
ſtocks, and the ducking- ſtool. 

Diſguſting as this catalogue may ſeem, it will afford 

lcaſure to a Britiſh reader, and do honour to the Bri- 
tiſh laws, to compare it with that ſhocking apparatus 
of death and torment to be met with m the criminal 
codes of almoſt every other nation in Europe. And it is 
moreover one of the glories of our law, that the nature, 
tho! not always the quantity or degree, of puniſhment is 
aſcertained for every offence ; and that it is not left in 
the breaſt of any judge, nor even of a jury, to alter that 
judgment, which the law has beforehand, ordained, for 
every ſubject alike, without reſpect of perſons. For, if 
judgments were to be the private opinions of the judge, 
men would then be ſlaves to their magiſtrates; and 
would live in ſociety, without knowing exactly the 
conditions and obligations which it lays them under. 
And beſides, as this prevents oppreſſion on the one 
hand ; ſo, on the other, it ſtifles all hopes of impunity 
or mitigation, with which an offender might flatter 
himſelf if his puniſhment depended on the humour or 
diſcretion of the court. Whereas, where an eftabliſh- 
ed penalty is annexed to crimes, the criminal may read 
their certain conſequence in that law, which ought to 
be the unvaried rule, as it is the inflexible judge, of 
his actions. 

JuDGmENT of God, ¶ Judicium Dei), in law, a term 
applied to the trial by combat, by ordeal, &c. Sce 
the articles Duvet, CompraT, OrDEaL, &c. 

JUDICIAL cougar. See BATrTEL. 

JUDOIGNE, a town of the Auſtrian Netherlands, 
in Brabant. Near this town the duke of Marlborough 
gained that ſignal victory over the French in 1706, 
called the battle of Ramilies. It is ſeated on the river 
Gete, 13 miles ſouth-eaſt of Louvain, and 16 north 
of Namur. 

IVES, or Vurs, (St.), a celebrated biſhop of 
Chartres, born in the territory of Beauvais in the 
11th century. His merit procured his election to the 
ſee of Chartres in 1092, or 1093, under the pontifi- 
cate of Urban II. who had depoſed Geoffroy his pre- 
deceſſor for ſundry accuſations againft him. Ives par- 
ticularly ſignalized himſelf by his zeal againſt Philip I. 
who had put 'away his wife Bertha of Holland, and 
had taken Bertrade of Montford, wife of Fouques 
count of Anjou. Afterward he devoted himſelf whol- 
ly to the functions of his miniſtry 3 made ſeveral reli- 
gious foundations; and died in 1115. Pope Pius V. 
permitted the monks of the congregation of Lateran, 
to celebrate the feſtival of St Ives on the 2oth of May. 
We have a collection of decrees of his compiling, Ex- 
ceptiones eccleſiaſticarum regularum, a Chronicon, and 
22 ſermons ; all very valuable pieces, which were col- 
lected and publiſhed in one volume folio, in 1647, by 
John Baptiſt Souciet, canon of Chartres. 

Ives (St.), a ſea-port town of Cornwall, in England, 
ſeated on a bay of the ſame name; which being unſafe, 
it is only frequented by fiſhermen, for the taking of 
pilchards. However, it is a corporation, and ſends 
two members to parliament. W. Long. 6. 15. N. Lat. 
50. 15. | 
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Ivts (St.), a town of Huntingdonſhire, in * * 


It is an ancient, large, and handſome place, ſeated 
on the river Ouſe, over which is a fine ſtone bridge. 
Here was a priory, which is now in ruins. It has one 
large church, two diſſenting, and a Popiſh meeting, 
with about 500 houſes ; the ſtreets are pretty wide, 
and tolerably well paved. W. Long. o. 7. N. Lat. 
52. 20. 

JUGERDM, in Roman antiquity, a ſquare of 120 
Roman feet; its proportion to the Engliſh acre being 
as 10,000 to 16,097. 

JUGLANS, a genvs of the polyandria order, be- 
longing to the moncecia claſs of plants. There are five 
ſpecies, the moſt remarkable of which is the regia or 
common walnut. This riſes 50 feet high or more, 
with a large upright trunk, branching into a very large 
ſpreading head, with large pinnated leaves, of two or 
three pair of oval, ſmooth, ſomewhat ſerrated lobes, 
terminated by an odd one; and monœcious flowers, ſue- 
ceeded by cluſters of large green fruit, inclofing fur- 
rowed nuts of different ſhapes and fizes in the varieties, 
ripening in September and October. Other two ſpe- 
cies, called the nigra and alba, or black and white 
Virginian walnut, are alſo cultivated in this country, 
though they are leſs proper for fruit, having very ſmall 
kernels. | 

Culture, All the ſorts are propagated by planting 
their nuts, which will grow in any common ſoil. The 
nuts, being procured in the proper ſeaſon, in their 
outer covers or huſks if poſſible, they ſhould be pre- 
ſerved in dry ſand until February, and then planted. 
After two years growth in the ſeed-bed, they are to 
be taken out, bal, planted in the nurſery, where they 
muſt remain till grown five or fix feet high, when they 
maſt be tranſplanted where they are finally to remain; 
but if intended for timber as well as fruit-trees, they 
ought to be finally tranſplanted when they have attain- 
ed the height of three or four feet. 

Uſes. The fruit is uſed at two different ſtages of 
growth ; when green to pickle; and, when ripe, to 
eat raw. As a pickle, the nuts may be uſed when 
about half or three-fourths grown, before the outer 
coat or ſhell becomes hard; ſuch nuts ſhould be choſen 
as are moſt free from ſpecks, and for this purpoſe they 
muſt be gathered by hand. Walnuts are ready for 

ickling in July and Auguſt, They are fully ripe in 
— er and October; and are then commonly beat 
down with long poles, eſpecially on large trees; for, 
as the walnuts grow moſtly at the extremities of the 
branches, it would be troubleſome and tedious to ga- 
ther them by hand. As ſoon as gathered, lay them in 
heaps a few days to heat and ſweat, to cauſe their 
outer huſks, which adhere cloſely, to ſeparate from the 
ſhell of the nuts ; then clean them from the rubbiſh, 
and depoſit them in ſome dry room for uſe, covering 
them over cloſe with dry ftraw half a foot thick, 
and they will keep three or four months, They are 
always readily fold at market, eſpecially in London; 


where, at their firſt _— in, they are ſold with the 


huſks on, by the ſack or buſhel ; but afterwards are 
bought clean, and ſold both by meaſure and by the 
thouſand. The wood of the walnut-tree is alſo very va- 
luable; not indeed where ſtrength is neceſſary, it being 
of a very brittle nature; but the cabinet-makers and 


joiners eſteem it highly for ſeveral ſorts of houſehold 
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furniture and other light works; for, being beautiful- 
ly veined, it takes a fine poliſh, and the more knotty 
it is, the more it is valued for particular purpoſes. 
Walnut-trecs are alſo well adapted for planting round 
the borders of orchards, where, by their large ſpread- 
ing heads, they will alſo guard the leſſer fruit - trees 
from boiſterous winds, "The kerncls of the nuts are 
ſimilar in quality to almonds ; but are not, like them, 


uſed in medicine, 
JUGORA, a conſiderable province of Muſcovy, 


depending on the government of Archangel. It has 


the title of a duchy; and is inhabited by a kind of 
'Tartars, who are very ſavage, and much of the ſame 
diſpoſition with the Samoiedes. | 
IVICA, or Yvica, the name of an iſland in the 
Mediterranean, See Yvica. 
JUICE, denotes the ſap of vegetables, or the li- 


quors of animals. See AxATomy, Bloor, PLanTs, 


DAP, &C. | 
The juices of ſeveral plants are expreſſed to obtain 
their eſſential ſalts, and for ſeveral medicinal-purpoſes, 
with intention either to be uſed without further prepa- 
ration, or to be made into ſyrups and extracts. The 
general method of extracting theſe juices is, by pound- 
ing the plant in a marble mortar, and then by putting 
it into a preſs. Thus is obtained a muddy and green 
liquor, which generally requires to be clarified, as we 
ſhall ſoon obſerve. The juices of all plants are not 
extracted with equal eaſe. Some plants, even when 
freſh, contain ſo little juice, that water muſt be added 


while they are pounded, otherwiſe ſcarcely any juice 


would be obtained by expreſſion. - Other plants, which 
contain a conſiderable quantity of juice, furniſh by ex- 
preſſion but a ſmall quantity of it, becauſe they con- 
tain alſo much mucilage, which renders the juice ſo 
viſcid that it cannot flow. Water mult alſo be added 
to theſe plants to obtain their juice. The juices thus 
obtained from vegetables by a mechanical method, are 
not, properly ſpeaking, one of their principles, but 
rather a colle&ion of all the proximate principles of 
plants which are ſoluble in water ; ſuch as the ſapona- 
ceous extractive matter, the mucilage, the odoriferous 
principle, all the ſaline and faccharine ſubſtances ; all 
which are diſſolved in the water of the vegetation of 
the plants. Beſides all theſe matters, the juice con- 
tains ſome part of the refinous ſubſtance, and the green 
colouring matter, which in almoſt all vegetables is of 
a reſinous nature. Theſe two latter rebBontes, not 
being ſoluble in water, are only interpoſed between the 
parts of the other principles which are diſſolved in the 
juice, and conſequently diſturbs its tranſparency. 
They nevertheleſs adhere together in a certain degree, 
and ſo ftrongly in moſt juices, that they cannot be ſe- 
parated by filtration alone. When therefore theſe jui- 
ces are to be clarified, ſome previous preparations muſt 
be uſed by which the filtration may be facilitated. 
Juices which are acid, and not very mucilaginous, are 
ſpontaneouſly clarified by reſt and gentle heat. The 
Juices of moſt antiſcorbutic plants abounding in ſaline 
volatile principles, may be diſpoſed to filtration mere- 
ly by immerſion in boiling water; and as they may be 
contained in cloſed bottles while they are thus heated 
in a water-bath, their ſaline volatile part, in which 
their medicinal qualities chiefly conſiſt, may thus be 
preſerved. Fermentation is alſo an effectual method of 
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clarifying juices which are ſuſceptible of it; for 
liquors which have fermented, clarify ſpontaneouf] 
ter fermentation. But this method is not uſed to cla. 
rify juices, becauſe many of them are ſuſceptible of on. 
ly an imperfe& fermentation, and becauſe the qualities 
of moſt of them are injured by that proceſs. The me. 
thod of clarification moſt generally uſed, and indiſpen. 
ſably neceſſary for thoſe juices which contain much 
mucilage, is boiling with the white of an egg. This 
matter, which has the property of coagulating in 
boiling water, and of uniting with mucilage, does ac- 
cordingly, when added to the juice of plants, unite 
with, and coagulate, their mucilage, and ſeparates it 
from the juice in form of ſcum, together with the 
greateſt part of the reſinous and earthy matters which 
diſturb its tranſparency. And as any of theſe reſin. 
ous matters which may remain in the liquor, after this 
boiling with the whites of eggs, are no longer retain. 
ed by the mucilage, they may eaſily be ſeparated by 
filtration, Sce FiLTRATI1ON. | 
The juices, eſpecially before they are clarified, con- 
tain almoſt all the ſame principles as the plant itſelf; 
becauſe in the operation by whieh they are extraQed, 
no decompoſition happens, but every thing remains, as 
to its nature, in the ſame ſtate as in the plant. The 
principles contained in the juice are only ſeparated 
from the groſſer oily, earthy, and reſinous parts, 
which compoſe the ſolid matter that remains under the 
preſs. Theſe juices, when well prepared, have there- 
fore the ſame medicinal qualities as the plants from 
which they are obtained. They muſt evidently differ 
from each other as to the nature and proportions of the 
principles with which they are impregnated, as much 
as the plants from which they are extracted differ from 
each other in thoſe reſpects. 

Moſt vegetable juices coagulate when they are ex- 
poſed to the air, whether they are drawn out of the 
plant by wounds, or naturally run out; tho” what is 
called naturally running out, is generally the effect of a 
wound in the plant, from a ſort of canker, or ſome o- 
ther internal cauſe. Different parts of the ſame plant 
yield different juices. The ſame veins in their courſe 
through the different parts of the plant yield juices of 
a different appearance, Thus the juice in the root of 
the cow parſnep is of a brimſtone colour; but in the 
ſtalk it is white. | 

Among thoſe juices of vegetables which afe clam- 
my and readily coagulate, there are ſome which readi- 
ly break with a whey. The great wild lettuce, with 
the ſmell of opium yields the greateſt plenty of milky 
juice of any known Britiſh — When the ſtalk is 
wounded with a knife, the juice flows readily out like 
a thick cream, and is white and ropy; but if theſe 
wounds are made at the top of the ſtalks, the juice 
that flows out of them is daſhed with a purple tinge, 
as if cream had been ſpriakled over it with a few 
drops of red wine. Some little time after Jetting this 
out, it becomes much more purple, and ST . 
and finally, the thicker part of it ſeparates, and the 
thin whey ſwims at top. The whey or thin part of 
this ſeparated matter is eafily preſſed out from the curd 
by ſqueezing between the fingers, and the curd will 
then remain white; and on waſhing with water, it be- 
comes like rags, The purple whey, for in this is con- 
tained all the colour, ſoon dries into a purple cake, 
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and may be crumbled between the fingers into a pow- 
der of the ſame eolour. The white curd being dried 
and kept for ſome time, becomes hard and brittle, It 
breaks with a ſhining ſurſace like refin, and is inflam- 
mable; taking fire at a candle, and burning all away 
with a ſtrong flame. The ſame thick part being held 
over a — heat, will draw out into tough long 
threads, melting like wax. The purple cake made 
from the whey is quite different from this; and when 
held to a candle ſcarce flames at all, but burns to a 
black coal. The whole virtue of the plant ſeems alſo 
to conſiſt in this thin part of its juice: for the coagu- 
Jum or curd, though looking like wax or reſin, has no 
taſte at all; whereas the purple cake made from the ſe- 
rum is extremely bitter, and of a taſte ſomewhat re- 
ſembling that of opium. | 

Of the ſame kind with the wild lettuce are the 
throatwort, ſpurge, and many other plants. Theſe 
are all replete with a milky juice which ſeparates into 
curds and whey like that already deſcribed. But this, 
though a common Jaw of nature, is not univerſal; for 
there are many plants which yield the like milky 
juices, without any ſeparation rg upon their ex- 
travaſation. The white juice of the ſonchus never ſe- 
parates, but dries into an uniform cake : the common 
red wild poppy bleeds freely with a milky juice; and 
the heads or capſules of ſeed bleed not leſs freely than 
the reſt of the plant, even after the flower is fallen. 
This juice, on being received into a ſhell or other ſmall 
veſſel, ſoon changes its white to a deep yellow colour, 
and dries it into a cake which ſeems reſinous and oily, 
but no whey ſeparates from it. The tragopogon, or 
goat's-beard, when wounded, bleeds freely a milky 
juice; it is at firſt white, but becomes immediately 
yellow, and then more and more red ; till at length it 
is wholly of a duſky red. It never ſeparates, but 
dries together into one cake; and is oily and reſinous, 
but of an inſipid taſte. The great bindweed alſo bleeds 
freely a white juice; the flowers, as well as the ſtalks 
and leaves, affording this liquor. It is of a ſharp 
taſte; and as many of the purging plants are of this 
claſs, it would be worth trying whether this milk is 
not purgative. 

Theſe juices, as well as the generality of others 
which bleed from plants, are white like milk ; but 
there are ſome of other colours. The juice of the 
om celandine is of a fine yellow colour; it flows 
rom the plant of the thickneſs of cream, and ſoon 
dries into a hard cake, without any whey ſeparating 
from it. Another yellow juice is yielded by the ſeed- 
veſſels of the yellow centaury in the month of July, 
when the ſeeds are full grown. This is very clammy; 
it ſoon hardens altogether into a cake without any 
whey ſeparating from it. It ſticks to the fingers like 


birdlime, is of the colour of pale amber, and will ne- 


ver become harder than ſoft wax, if dried in the ſhade ; 
but iflaid in the ſun, it immediately becomes hard like 
rein. Theſe cakes burn like wax, and emit a very 
pleaſant ſmell. The great angelica alſo yields a yel- 
lowiſh juice on being wounded ; and this will not har- 
den at all, but if kept ſeveral years will ſtill be ſoft 
and clammy, drawing out into threads, or half melted 
reſin. 

Another Kind of juices very different from all theſe, 
are thoſe of a gummy nature. Some of theſe remain 
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liquid a long time, and are not to be dried without 
the aſſiſtance of heat; the others very quickly harden 
of themſelves, and are not inflammable. 'The gum of 
the juice of rhubarb-leaves ſoon hardens ; and is after- 
wards ſoluble in common water, and ſparkles when put 
into the flame of a candle. The cluſters of the com- 
mon honeyſuckle are full of a liquid gum. This they 
frequently throw out, and it falls upon the leaves, 
where it retains its own form. The red heirs of the ros 
ſolis are all terminated by large bladders of a thin wa- 
tery fluid. This is alſo a liquid gum; it ſticks to the 
fingers, draws out into long threads, and ftands the 
force of the ſun all day. In the centre of each of theſe 
dew-drops there is a ſmall red bladder, which ſtands 
immediately on the ſummit of the red hair, and con- 
tains a purple juice which may be ſqueezed out of it. 
The pinguicula, or butter-wort, has alſo a gummy 
matter on its leaves in much greater quantity than the 
ros ſolis. x 
Some plants yield juices which are manifeſtly of an 
oily nature. Theſe, when rubbed, are not at all of a 
clammy nature, but make the fingers glib and ſlippe- 
ry, and do not all harden on being expoſed to the 
air. If the ftalk of elecampane be wounded, there 
flows out an oily juice ſwimming upon a watery one. 
The ſtalks of the hemlock alſo afford a fimilar oily li- 
quor ſwiming upon the other; and in like manner the 
white mullein, the berries of ivy, the bay, juniper, 
dog-berry tree, and the fruit of the olive, when wound- 
ed, ſhew their oil floating on the watery juice. Some 
of theſe oily juices, however, harden into a kind of 
reſin. Our ivy yields ſuch a juice very abundantly ; 
and the juice of the ſmall purple-berried juniper is of 
the ſame kind, being hard and fat, and not very gum- 
my. If the bark of the common ivy is wounded in 
March, there will ooze out a tough and greaſy matter 
of a yellowiſh colour, which, taken up between the 
en; feels not at all gummy or ſticking, but melts 
in handling into a ſort of oil, which, in proceſs of 
time, — Fa and cruſts upon the wounds, and looks 
like brown ſugar. It burns with a laſting flame, and 
ſmells very ſtrong. The tops of the wild lettuce, and 
the leaves growing near the tops, if examined with a 
magnifying glaſs, ſhew a great number of ſmall blad- 
ders, or drops of an oily juice of a browniſh colour, 
hardening into a kind of reſin; they are eaſily wiped 
off when of any fize, and are truly an oily juice a 
little hardened, It is probable alſo, that the fine blue 
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flour or powder, called the hleom, upon the ſurface of 


our common plums, is no other than ſuch an oily 
juice exſudating from their pores in ſmall particles, and 
hardening into a ſort of retin. 
 JUJUBES, in the materia medica, the name of a 
fruit of the pulpy kind, produced on a tree which Lin- 
næus makes a ſpecies of rhamnus. See RHannus. 
The jujubes have been made a general ingredient in 
. decoctions; but they are now ſeldom uſed on 
theſe occaſions, and are ſcarce at all heard of in pre- 
ſcription, or to be met with in our ſhops. | 
JULEP, in pharmacy, a medicine compoſed of 
ſome proper liquor and a ſyrup or ſugar, of extempo- 
raneous preparation, without decoction. See Puax- 
MACY, n* 917, &c. 
JULTAN, the famous Roman emperor, ſtyled he 
Apgſtate, becauſe he profeſſed the Chriſtian religion 
22 R 2 before 
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Julian. before he aſcended the throne, but afterwards openly 


embraced Paganiſm, and endeavoured. to aboliſh Chri- 
ſtianity. He made no uſe of violence, however, for 
this purpoſe ; for he knew that violent meaſures had 
always rendered it more flouriſhing : he therefore be- 
haved with a politic mildneſs to the Chriſtians ; recall - 
ed all who had been baniſhed on account of religion 
under the reign of Conſtantius ; and undertook to per- 
vert them by his careſſes, and by temporal advantages 
and mortifications covered over by artful pretences : 
dut he forbad Chriſtians to plead before courts of 
juſtice, or to enjoy any public employments. He even 
prohibited their teaching polite literature; well know - 
ing the great advantages they drew from profane au- 
thors in their attacks upon Paganiſm and irreligion, 
Though he on all occaſions ſhewed a ſovereign con- 
tempt for the Chriſtians, whom he always called Gali- 
leans, yet he was ſenſible of the advantage they ob- 
tained by their virtue and the purity of their manners 
and therefore inceſſantly propoſed their example to the 
Pagan prieſts. At laſt, however, when he found that 
all other methods failed, he gave public employments 
to the molt cruel enemies of the Chriſtians, when the 
cities in moſt of the provinces were filled with tumults 
and ſeditions, and many of them were put to death: 
Though it has been pleaded by Julian's apologilts, that 
the behaviour of the Chriſtians furniſhed ſufficient pre- 
tence for moſt of his proceedings againſt them, and 
the animoſities among themſelves furniſhed him with 
the means; that they were continually prone to ſedi- 
tion, and made a merit of inſulting the public worſhip 
and, finally, that they made no ſcruple of declaring, 
that want of numbers alone prevented them from enga- 

ing in an open rebellion, Hiſtorians mention, that 
Julian attempted to prove the falſehood of our Lord's 


prediction with reſpect to the temple of Jeruſalem ; 


and reſolved to have that edifice rebuilt by the Jews, 
about 300 years after its deſtruction by Titus: but 
all their endeavours ſerved only the more perfectly to 
verify what had been foretold by Jeſus Chriſt ; for the 
Jews, who had aſſembled from all parts to Jeruſalem, 
digging the foundations, flames of fire burſt forth, and 
conſumed the workmen *. However, the Jews, who 
were obſtinately bent on accompliſhing that work, 
made ſeveral attempts; but it is ſaid, that all who en- 
deavoured to lay the foundations periſhed by theſe 
flames, which at laſt obliged them entirely to abandon 
the work. Julian being mortally wounded in a battle 
with the Perſians, it is ſaid, that he then catched in 
his hand ſome of the blood which flowed from his 
wound, and throwing it towards heaven, cried, © Thou 
Galilcan haſt conquered.” But notwithſtanding this 
popular report, Theodoret relates, that Julian diſco— 
vered a different diſpoſition, and employed his laſt 
moments in converting with Maximus the philoſopher, 
on the dignity of the ſoul. He died the following 
night, aged 32, For a particular account of his reign 
and exploits, ſee (Hiſtory of) CoxsTANTINO LE, 
r 

No prince was ever more differently repreſented by 
different authors; on which account it is difficult to 
form a trve judgement of his real character. It muſt, 
however, be {png that he was learned, li- 
beral, temperate, brave, vigilant, and a lover of ju- 
ſtice: but, on the other hand, he had apoſtatized to 
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Paganiſm ; was an enemy to the Chriſtian religion ; 
and was, in fact, a perſecutor, though not of the mo 


ſanguinary claſs. We have ſeveral of his diſcourſes o 


orations ; ſome of his letters; a treatiſe, intitled MI. 
ſopogon, which is a ſatire on the inhabitants of An- 
tioch; and ſome other pieces, all written in an ele. 
gant ſtyle, They were publiſhed in Greek and La- 
tin by father Petau, in 1630, in quarto; and of which 
Spanheimius gave a fine edition in folio, in 1696. His 
molt famous work waz that compoſed againſt the 
Chriſtians, of which there are ſome fragments in 
CyriPs refutation of it. 

JuriAx Period, in chronology, a period ſo called, 
as being adapted to the Julian year. 

It is made to commence before the creation of the 
world, Its principal advantage lies here, that the 
ſame years of the cycles of the ſun, moon, and indic- 
tion, of which three cycles it was made to conſiſt by 
Joſeph Scaliger in 1580, belonging to any year of this 
period, will never fall together again till after the ex- 
piration of 7980 years. There is taken for the firſt 
year of this period that which bath the firſt of the 
cycle of the ſun, the firſt of the cycle of the moon, 
and the firſt of the indiction cycle, and ſo reckoning 
on. 

The firſt year of the Chriſtian æra is always, in our 
ſyſtems of Chronology, the 471 4th of the Julian pe- 
riod. | 

To find what year of the Julian period any given 
year of Chriſt aniwers to; To the given year of Chriſt 
add 4713, becauſe ſo many years of the Julian period 
were expired A. D. 1; and the ſum gives the year 
of the Julian period ſought. 

On the contrary, having the year of the Julian pe- 
riod given, to find what year of Chriſt anſwers there- 
to; From the year of the Julian period given ſubſtract 
4713, and the remainder will be the year ſought. 

Juriax (St.), a harbour on the ſouth of Patagonia, 
in South America, where ſhips uſually touch that are 
bound to the ſouth ſeas. S. Lat. 48. 15. 

JULIERS, a duchy in the circle of Weſtphalia, in 
Germany, ſeated between the rivers Maeſe and Rhine, 
and bounded by Pruſſian Guelderland on the north, 
by the eleQorate of Triers on the ſouth, by the elec- 
torate of Cologne on the eaſt, and by the Nether- 
lands on the weſt. It is about 60 miles long, and 30 
broad; and is a very plentiful country, abouhding in 
cattle, corn, and fine meadows, and is well ſupplied 
with wood; but it is moſt remarkable for a fine breed 
of horſes, and woad for dying, which is gathered here 
in abundance. The chief towns are Juliers, Aix-la- 
Chapelle, Duren, Munſter-Eifel, Bedbur, Wefin- 
burgh, and Laſteren. It is ſubje to the elector Pa- 
latine, with the conſent of the kings of Pruſſia and 
Poland. | 

Jur1ens, a city, capital of the duchy of Juliers in 
Weſtphalia ; ſome think this city was founded by Ju- 
lius Cæſar, or Julia Agrippina; but this is much que- 
ſtioned by others, becauſe it is not mentioned before 
Antoninus's Itinerary and Theodoſius's Tables. The 
town is ſmall, but well fortified, and neatly built; the 
houſes are of brick, and the ſtreets broad and regular. 
The citadel 1s large and very N containing a 
palace of the ancient dukes, and a ſpacious piazza. 


In the ſuburbs there is a monaltery of Carthuſians, 
nobly 
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nobly endowed by ſeveral dukes of Juliers. The town 
is but poorly inhabited, though they have a fine wool- 


— fem manufactory in this country, and likewiſe another 


It was taken by Prince Maurice of Naſſau 
It is ſeated 
Lon. 6. 35. N. Lat. 50. 55. 
See Romano, 


of linen. 
in 1610, and by the Spaniards in 1622. 
on the river Roer, in 

JULIO souaAxo. 

JULIUS csAR. See Cx8aR. 

Jurivs II. (Julian dela Rovere) pope, remarkable 
for his warlike diſpoſition, and his political negocia- 
tions: by the latter, he engaged the principal powers 
of Europe to league with him againſt the republic 
of Venice, called the league of Cambray, ſigned in 
1508. The Venetians having purchaſed peace by the 
ceſſion of part of Romania, Julius turned his arms 
againſt Louis XII. King of France, and appeared in 
perſon, armed cap-a-pee, at the ſiege of Mirandola ; 
which place he took by aſſault in 1511. But proceed- 
ing to excommunicate- Louis, the king wiſely turned 
his own weapons apainſt him, by calling a general 
council at Piſa ; at which the pope refuſing to appear, 
was declared to be ſuſpended from the holy ſee; and 
Louis, in his turn, excommunicated the pope, who 
died ſoon after in 1512. He built the famous church 
of St Peter at Rome, and was a patron of the polite 
arts. 

Jorivs Pollux. See PoLLvus. 

JULY, the ſeventh month of the year; during 
which the ſun enters the fign Leo. The word is de- 
rived from the Latin Julius, the ſurname of C. Cæſar 
the dictator, who was born in it. Mark Antony 
firlt gave this month the name July, which before was 
called Quintilis, as being the fifth month of the year 
in the old Roman kalendar eftabliſhed by Romulus, 
which begun in the month of March. For the ſame 
reaſon, Auguſt was called Sexti/is; and September, 
October, 1 and December, ſtill retain the 
name of their ſirſt rank: | 

Dux ſequitur, numero turba notata on Oviv. Faſt. 

On the 19th day of this month the dog-days are 
commonly ſuppoſed to begin ; when, 8 to 
Hippocrates and Pliny, the ſea boils, wine turns ſour, 
dogs go mad, the bile is increaſed and irritated, and 
all animals decline and languiſh. 

JUMIEGE, a town of Normandy, in France, and 
in the territory of Caux, with a celebrated Benedic- 
tine abbey. It is ſeated on the river Seine, in E. 
Long. o. 55. N. Lat. 49. 25. 

JUNCTURE, in compoſition, Sce Os A rox, 

no 46. 

JUNCUS, the xusu; a genus of the monogynia 
order, belonging to the hexandria claſs of plants. 
There are many ſpecies, which are univerſally known, 
being very troubleſome weeds, and difficult to be era- 
cated. The pith of two kinds, called the conglomera- 
tus and effuſus, or round-headed and ſoft 8 are 
uſed for wicks to lamps and ruſh- lights. The conglo- 
meratus, and aculus or marine ruſh, are planted with 
great care on the banks of the ſea in Holland, in order 
to prevent the water from waſhing away the earth; 
which would otherwiſe be removed every tide, if it 
were not for the roots of thoſe ruſhes, which faſten 
very deep in the ground, and mat themſelves near 
the ſurface in fach a manner as to hold the earth 
cloſely together. Therefore, whenever the inhabitants 


. 
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perceive that the roots of theſe ruſhes are deſtroyed, 
they are very aſſiduous in repairing them. In the 
ſummer-time, when the ruſhes are fully grown, they 
are cut and tied up in bundles, which are dried, and 
afterwards carried into the larger towns and cities, 
where they are wrought into baſkets, and ſeveral other 
uſeful things, which are frequently ſent into England. 
Theſe forts do not grow ſo ſtrong in this country as on 
the Maeſe, where they ſometimes arrive at the height 
of four feet and upwards. 

A ſpecies of ruſh termed jurcus odoratus, i ſweet 
ruſh, or camel's hay,“ is ſometimes brought to us 
from Turky and Arabia, tied up in bundles about a 
foot long. The ſtalk, in ſhape and colour, ſomewhat 
reſembles a barley-ſtraw; it is full of fungous pitli 
like that of our common ruſhes: the leaves are like 
thoſe of wheat, and ſurround the ftalk with ſeveral 
coats, as in the reed. The flowers are of a carnation 
colour, ſtriped with a lighter purple. The whole 
plant, when in perfection, has a hot, bitteriſh, not 
unpleaſant, aromatic taſte, and a very fragrant ſmell : 
by long keeping it loſes preatly its aromatic fla- 
vour. Diſtilled with water, it yields a conſiderable 
quantity of an eſſential oil. It, was formerly often 
uſed in medicine as an aromatic, and in obſtructions 
of the viſcera, &c. but is very little employed at 
preſent. 

JUNE, the ſixth month of the year, during which 
the ſun enters the ſign of Cancer. The word comes 
from the Latin Junius, which ſome derive d Funome. 
Ovid, in the 6th of his Faſti, makes the goddeſs ſay, 

es a naſtro nomine nomen habet. g 
Others rather derive it 2 junioribus, this being for 
young people, as the month of May was for old 
ones. Junius oft juvenum, qui fuit ante ſenum. 

In this month is the ſummer ſolſtice. 

JUNGERMANNIA, a genus of the order of 
algz, belonging to the cryptogamia claſs of plants. 
There are 29 ſpecies, all natives of Britain, growing 
in woods, ſhady places, by the ſides of ditches, &c. 
Many of them are beautiful objeRs for the micro- 
ſcope. | 

JUNIPERUS, the junieer TREE; a genus of 
the monadelphia order, belonging to the dioecia claſs 
of plants, 

Species. 1. The communis, or common juniper, 

rows naturally in many parts of Britain, upon dry 
| Hap commons, where it ſeldom riſes above the height 
of a low ſhrub. Mr Evelyn aſſures us, that * the 
juniper, though naturally of the growth of England, 
is very little known in many parts of the country : for 
it grows naturally only in dry, chalky, or ſandy land; 
and, where the ſoil is oppoſite to this, the plant is 
rarely found. Thoſe who have been uſed to ſee it in 
its wild ſtate, on ſandy barren commons, &c. will have 
little inducement to plant it; as there they will fee it 
procumbent, ſeldom ſhewing a tendency to aſpire; but 
when planted in a good ſoil, it will riſe to the height 
of 15 or 16 feet, and produce numerous branches from 
the bottom to the top, forming a well-looking buſhy 
plant. Theſe branches are exceeding tough, and co- 
vered with a ſmooth bark of a reddith colour, having 
a tinge of purple. The leaves are narrow and ſharp- 
pointed, growing by threes on the branches : their 
upper ſurface has a greyiſh ſtreak down the _ 
ur 
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Juniperus. but their under ſurface is of a fine green colour, and 


they garniſh the ſhrub in great plenty. The flowers 
are ſmall, and of a yellowiſh colour. They are ſuc- 
ceeded by the berries, which are of a blueiſh colour 
when ripe.” Of this ſpecies there is a variety called 
Swediſh juniper, which grows 10 or 12 feet high, very 
branchy the whole length, with the M cage 
ing more ere, and leaves, flowers, and fruit, li e the 
former. But Mr Miller affirms the Swediſh juniper 
to be a diſtin ſpecies. A proftrate and very dwarfiſh 
variety is mentioned by Mr Lightfoot, under the name 
of dwarf Alpine juniper. It is frequently found in 
the mountains in the Highlands of Scotland, and has 
broader and thicker leaves than the former; the berries 
are alſo larger, or more oval than ſpherical. 2. The 
oxycedrus, or Spaniſh juniper, riſes from 10 to 15 feet 
high, cloſely branched from bottom to top; 1 
ſhort, awl-ſhaped, ſpreading leaves by threes, and ſmal 
dicecious flowers, ſucceeded by large reddiſh- brown ber- 
ries. 3. The thurifera, or blue-berried Spaniſh juniper, 
grows 20 feet high or more, branching in a conic form, 
with acute imbricated leaves growing by fours, and 
ſmall dicecious flowers, ſucceeded by large blue flowers. 
4. The Virginiana, or Virginia cedar, grows 30 or 40 
feet high, — from bottom to top in a conic 
manner, ſmall leaves by threes adhering at their baſe ; 
the younger ones imbricated, and the old ones ſpread- 
ing; with diœcious flowers, ſucceeded by ſmall blue 
berries. 5. The Lycia, or Lycian cedar, grows 20 
feet high, branching erect; garniſhed with ſmall ob- 
tuſe oval leaves, every-where imbricated; having dice- 
cious flowers, ſucceeded by large oval brown berries, 
It is a native of Spain and Italy. 6. The Pheznicia, 
or Phenician cedar, grows about 20 feet high, branch- 
ing pyramidally; adorned with ternate and imbri- 
cated obtuſe leaves; and dicecious flowers, ſucceeded 
by ſmall yellowiſh berries. It is a native of Portugal. 
7. The Bermudiana, or Bermudian cedar, grows 20 or 
30 feet high, has ſmall acute leaves by threes below, 
the upper ones awl-ſhaped, acute, and decurrent, by 
pairs or fours, ſpreading outward, and dicecious flow- 
ers, ſucceeded by — * berries. It is a native of 
Bermudas. 8. The Sabina, or ſavin tree; of which 
there are the following varieties, viz. ſpreading, upright, 
and variegated ſavin. The firſt grows three or | 
feet high, with horizontal and very ſpreading branches; 
with ſhort, pointed, decurrent, ere, oppolite leaves 
and dicecious flowers, ſucceeded by blueiſh berries, 
but very rarely producing either flowers or fruit. 
The ſecond grows eight or ten feet high, with upright 
branches, dark-green leaves like the former, and dice- 
cious flowers, ſucceeded by plenty of berries. The 
third has the ends of many of the ſhoots and young 
branches variegated with white, and the leaves finely 
ſtriped; ſo that it makes a beautiful appearance. 
Culture. The propagation of all the junipers is by 
ieed, and of the ſavins by layers and cuttings ; but 
theſe laſt may alſo be raiſed from the berries, if they 
can be procured. They may all be ſowed in beds of 
common light earth; except the cedar of Bermudas, 
which muſt be ſowed in pots, to have ſhelter in winter. 
When the hardy kinds have had two or three years 
growth in the ſeed- bed, they may be planted out in 
autumn or in ſpring, in nurſery- rows two feet aſunder, 
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there to remain till of due ſize for final tranſplantation Junipergs 
into the ſhrabbery. The Bermudas cedar muſt be 


ſheltered under a frame for the firſt year or two; when 
they mult be ſeparated into ſmall pots, to be ſheltered 
alſo in winter for three or four years, till they have 
acquired ſome ſize and ſtrength; then turned out into 
pots in the full ground, where they are to remain in a 
warm ſituation; though a ſhelter of mats for the firſt 
winter or two during hard froſts will be of great fer. 
vice. The ſeaſon Be tranſplanting all the — is ei- 
ther in autumn, October or November, or in March, 
and early in April. i 

Uſes, &e. Juniper-berries have a ſtrong, not diſ- 
agreeable ſmell; and a warm, pungent, ſweet taſte ; 
which, if they are long chewed, or previouſly well 
bruiſed, is followed by a bitteriſh one. The pungency 
ſeems to reſide in the bark; the ſweet in the juice; 
the aromatic flavour in oily veſicles ſpread through the 
ſubſtance of the pulp, and diſtinguiſhable even by the 
eye; and the bitter in the ſeeds. - The freſh berries 
yield, on expreſſion, a rich, ſweet, honey-like aroma- 
tic juice; if previouſly pounded ſo as to break the 
foe, the juice proves tart and bitter.—Theſe ber- 
ries are uſeful carminatives and ſtomachics : for theſe 
purpoſes a ſpirituous water and eſſential oil are pre- 
pared from them, and they are alſo ingredients in 
various medicines. The liquor remaining after the 
diſtillation of the oil paſſed through a ſtrainer, and 
gently exhaled to the conſiſtence a rob, proves like- 
wiſe a medicine of great utility, and in many caſes is 
perhaps preferable to the oil or the berry itſelf. Hoff- 
man is expreſsly of this opinion, and recommends the 
rob of juniper in debility of the ſtomach and inteſtines, 
and fays it 1s particularly ſerviceable to old people who 
are ſubje& to theſe diſorders, or labour under a diffi · 
culty with regard to the urinary ſecretion. - This rob 
is of a dark browniſh-yellow colour, a balſamic ſweet 
taſte, with a little of the bitter, more or leſs, accord- 
ing as the ſeeds in the berry have been more or leſs 


| bruiſed. The Swedes prepare an extract from the 


berries, probably of the nature of the rob above men- 
tioned, which ſome people eat for breakfaſt. In Ger- 
many the berries are bruiſed and put into the ſauce 
made uſe of for a wild boar; and are frequently alſo 
eaten with other pork, to give it a wild-boar flayour. 
In Carniola and ſome other diftrits, the inhabitants 
make a kind of wine of them ſteeped in water ; but it 
is difficult to prevent this liquor from growing ſour. 
Thruſhes and grous feed on the berries, and diſſemi- 
nate the ſeed in their dung.—It is remarkable that 
the berries of the juniper are two years in ripening. 
They ſometimes appear in an uncommon form ; the 
leaves of the cup grow double the uſual ſize, approach- 
ing, but not clofing ; and the three petals fit exactly 
cloſe, ſo as to keep the air from the zipule junipert 
which inhabit them. —The whole plant has a ſtrong 
aromatic ſmell, 'The wood when burnt emits a fra- 
grant odour like incenſe. It is of a reddiſh colour, 
very hard and durable; and, when large enough, is 
uſed in marquetry and vaneering, and in making cups, 
cabinets, &, From the clefts of the bark, in warm 
climates, there ſometimes exſudes a reſinous gum called 


by the Arabs Sandaracha . This reſin, or as it is“ See Sur 
improperly called gum, is brought to us from Africa, daracl. 


where 
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ach. 
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where the trees grow very large, and in great num- 


-— bers.-Graſs will not grow beneath juniper, but this 


tree itſelf is ſaid to be deſtroyed by the meadow-oat. 
The oil of juniper mixed with that of nuts makes 
an excellent varniſh for pictures, wood-work, and 
preſerving iron from ruſting. The reſin powdered 
and rubbed into paper prevents the ink from ſink- 
ing through it, for which it is frequently uſed under 
the name of Pounce.—The charcoal made from 
this wood endures longer than any other, inſomuch 
that live embers are Bid to have been found 1n the 
aſhes, after being a year covered. 

 JUNIUS (Adrian), one of the moſt learned men 
of the age in which he lived, was born at Horn in 
Holland in 1511. He travelled into all parts of Eu- 
rope, and practiſed phyſie with reputation in Eng- 
land ; where, among other works, he compoſed a 
Greek and Latin Lexicon, to which he added above 
6500 words; an Epithalamium on the marriage of 
queen Mary with king Philip of Spain; and 
Animadverſa & de Coma Commentarius, which is 
the moſt applauded of all his works. ie died in 
1575. 

12 (Francis), profeſſor of divinity at Leyden, 
was born at Bourges in 1545, of a noble family, and 
ſtudied ſome time at Lyons. Bartholomew Aneau, 
who was principal of the college in that city, gave him 
excellent inſtructions with regard to the right method 
of ſtudying. He was remarkable for being proof 
againſt all temptations to lewdneſs ; but a libertine ſo 
far overpowered him by his ſophiſtry, that he made 
him In atheiſt : however, he ſoon returned to his firſt 
faith; and, averſe as he was to unlawful love, he had 
no averſion to matrimony, but was married no leſs 
than four times. He was employed in public affairs 
by Henry IV.; and at laſt was invited to Leyden to 
be profeſſor of divinity, which employment he diſ- 
charged with honour, till he was ſnatched away by 
the plague in 1602. Du Pin ſays, he was a learned 
and judicious critic. He wrote, in conjunction with 
Emmanuel Tremellius, a Latin verſion of the Hebrew 
text of the Bible. He alſo publiſhed Commentaries 
on a great part of the Holy Scriptures ; and many 
other works, all in Latin. 

Junius (Francis), or Francis du Jon, the ſon 
of the preceding, was born at Heidelberg, in 
1589. He at firſt deſigned to devote himſelf to a 
military life; but after the truce concluded in 1609, 
he applied-himſelf entirely to ſtudy. He came to 
England in 1620, and lived 30 years in the earl of 
ArundePs family. He was greatly eſteemed, not 
only for his profound erudition, but alſo for the purity 
of his manners; and was ſo paſſionately fond of the 
ſtudy of the Northern languages, that, being informed 
there were ſome villages in Frieſland where the ancient 
language of the Saxons was preſerved, he went and 
lived two years in that country. He returned to Eng- 
land in 1675; and after ſpending a year at Oxford, 
retired to Windſor, in order to viſit Voſſius, at whoſe 
houſe he died in 1677. The univerſity of Oxford, to 
which he bequeathed his manuſcripts, erected a very 
handſome monument to his memory. He wrote, 
1. De Piftura Veterum, which is admired by all the 
learned ; the beſt edition of it is that of Rotter- 
dam in 1694. He publiſhed the ſame work at Lon- 
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don, in Engliſh, 2. An explication of the old Go- 
thic manuſcript, called the Silver one, becauſe the 
four Goſpels are there written in ſilver Gothic letters; 
this was ww. with notes by Thomas Mareſchal, 
or Marſhal. 3. A large Commentary on the Harmony 
of the four Goſpels by Tatian, which is {till in manu- 
* 4. A Gloſſary in five languages, in which he 
explains the origin of the Northern languages ; pub- 
2 at Oxford in 1745, in folio, by Mr Edward 
ee. 

JUNK, in the ſea- language, old cables cut into 
ſhort pieces, and given to 8 for making 
ſwabs, plats, and nippers; as alſo to the ſhip-carpen- 
ters, and to poor people, to be pricked into oakum, 
for caulking ſhips, &c, 

JUNO, in pagan worſhip, was the ſiſter and wife 
of Jupiter, and the goddeſs of kingdoms and riches; 
and alſo ſtyled the gueen of heaven: ſhe prefided over 
marriage and child-birth, and was repreſented as the 
daughter of Saturn and Rhea. She married Jupiter ; 
but was not the moſt complaiſant wife; for, according 
to Homer, that god was ſometimes obliged to make 
uſe of all his authority to keep her in due ſubjection; 
and the ſame author obſerves, that on her entering in- 
to a conſpiracy againſt him, he puniſhed her by ſuſ- 
pending her in the air with two anvils faſtened to her 
feet, and golden manacles on her hands, which all the 
other deities looked on without a poſſibility of helping 
her. However, her jealouſy made her frequently find 
opportunities of interrupting her huſband in the courſe 
of his amours, and prompted her to puniſh with unre- 
lenting fury Europa, Semele, Io, Latona, and the reſt 
of his miltreſſes. Jupiter himſelf having conceived 
without any commerce with a female, Juno, in re- 
venge, conceived Vulcan by the wind, Mars by touch- 
ing a flower pointed out to her by the goddeſs Flora, 
and Hebe by eating greedily of lettuces. 

Juno, as the queen of heaven, preſerved great ſtate: 
her uſual attendants were Terror and Boldneſs, Caſtor, 
Pollux, and 14 nymphs ; but her moſt faithful atten- 
dant was the beautiful Iris, or the rainbow. Homer 
deſcribes her in a chariot adorned with precious ſtones, 
the wheels of which were of ebony, and which was 
drawn by horſes with reins of gold. But ſhe is more 
commonly painted drawn by peacocks. She was re- 
preſented in her temple at Corinth, ſeated on a throne, 
with a crown on her head, a pomegranate in one hand, 
and in the other a ſceptre with a cuckoo on 1ts top. 
This ſtatue was of gold and ivory. 

Some mythologilts ſuppoſe, that Juno ſignifies the 
air: others, that ſhe was the Egyptian Ifis; who being 
repreſented under various figures, was by the Greeks 
and Romans repreſented as ſo many diſtin deities, 

-JUNTO, in matters of government, denotes a ſelect 
council for taking cognizance of affairs of great con- 
ſequence, which require ſecrecy. 

In Spain and Portugal, it ſignifies much the ſame 
with convention, aſſembly, or board among us: thus we 
meet with the junto of the three eſtates, of commerce, 
of tobacco, &c. See Boar, &c. 

IVORY, in natural hiſtory, &c. a hard, ſolid, and 
firm ſubſtance, of a white colour, and capable of a very 


good poliſh. It is the tuſk of the elephant“; and is“, See Ei- 


hollow from the baſe to a certain height, the cavity has. 


being filled up with a compa medullary ſubſtance, 


ſeeming | 
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ivory ſeeming to have a great number of lands it it. It is 


Jura, 


obſerved, that the Ceylon ivory, and that of the iſland 
of Achem, do not become yellow in the wearing, as 
all other ivory does; for this reaſon the teeth of theſe 
places bear a larger price than thoſe of the coalt of 
Guinea, 

Hardening, Softening, and Staining, of Ivory. See 
Boxes and Honxs. 

JUPITER, in pagan worſhip, the greateſt of their 
deities, was the ſon of Saturn and Rhea. That goddeſs 
perceiving that her huſband devoured her children as faſt 
as ſhe brought them forth; and being in pain for Ju- 
piter, ſhe ſubſtituted a ſtone in his room, which Sa- 
turn immediately ſwallowed. He was educated on 
mount Ida by the Corybantes. Virgil tells us, that he 
was fed by the bees; out of gratitude for which, he 
changed them from an iron to a golden colour, Some 
ſay, that his nurſes were Amalthza and Meliſſa, who 
gave him goats milk and honey; and others, that A- 
malthæa was the name of the goat which nouriſhed him, 
and which, as a reward for her great ſervices, was chan- 

ed into a conſtellation. According to others, he was 

d by wild pigeons, who brought him ambroſia from 
Oceanus; and by an eagle, who carried neQar in his 
beak from a ſteep rock: for which he rewarded the 
former, by making them the foretellers of winter and 
ſummer; and the Fat, by giving him immortality, and 
making him his thunderbearer. When grown up, he de- 
feated the Titans, dethroned his father Saturn, and di- 
vided his kingdom with his two brothers ; Jupiter had 
the earth, Neptune the ſea, and Pluto hell. Jupiter had 
ſeveral wives: the firſt of whom, named Metis, he is 
ſaid to have devoured when big with child, by which he 
himſelf became pregnant; and Minerva iſſued out of his 
head, completely armed and fully grown. His ſecond was 
Themis; the name of his third is not known; his 
fourth was the celebrated Juno, whom he deceived un- 
der the form of a cuckoo, which to ſhun the violence of 
a ftorm fled for ſhelter to her lap. He was the father 
of the Muſes and Graces; and had a prodigious num- 
ber of children by his miſtreſſes. 
himſelf into a ſatyr to enjoy Antiope; into a bull, to 
carry off Europa; into a ſwan, to abuſe Leda ; into a 
ſhower of gold, to corrupt Danie; and into ſeveral 
other forms to gratify his paſſions. He had Bacchus 
by Semele, Pallas by Thetis, Diana and Apollo by 
Latona; and was the father of Mercury and the other 

ods. 

K He had a multiplicity of names, either from the 
places where he was worſhipped, or the attributes aſ- 
cribed to him; and is uſually repreſented ſeated on a 
throne of ivory or gold, ſurrounded with clouds, veſted 
in a purple robe, graſping his thunder in the right hand 
and holding a ſceptre in his left, with the eagle at his 
feet. 

The ridiculous ſtories which the poets had publiſhed 
concerning this god, ſerved as a foundation to the re- 
ligion of the heathens ; but ſome perſons of a graver 
character endeavour to explain them, either by alle- 
gories, or the principles of natural philoſophy. 

JURA, one of the Hebrides, or Weftern Iflands of 
Scotland, lying oppoſite to Knapdale in Argyleſhire, 
is ſuppoſed to be about 34 miles long, and 10 broad. 
It is the molt rugged of all the Hebrides; and is com- 
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He metamorphoſed 
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poſed chiefly of vaſt mountains, naked, and without a 


poſſibility of cultivation. Some of the ſouth and weſtern — 
ſides only are improveable, and in good ſeaſons ag 1 
much bear and oats are raiſed as will maintain the in. xk 


habitants; though by the diſtillation, as Mr Pennant 
ſuppoles, of their grain, they ſometimes want. Bear 
produces four or five fold, and oats three fold. Sloes are 
the only fruits of the iſland. An acid for punch is here 
made from the berries of the mountain-aſh; and a kind 
of ſpirit is alſo diftilled from them. Neceflity bath in- 
ſtructed the inhabitants in the uſe of native dyes, 
Thus, the juice of the tops of heath boiled, ſupplies 
them with a yellow; the roots of the white water-lily, 
with a dark-brown ; thoſe of the yellow water-iris, 
with a black; and the galium verum, ru of the iſlanders, 
with a very fine red, not inferior to madder. On the 
hills is ſome paſture for cattle; and the produce, when 
Mr Pennant viſited the ifland, amounted to about 300 
or 400 head of black cattle, fold annually, at 3 J. each, 
to graziers who come for them; about 100 horſes, alſo 
ſold annually ; a few ſheep with fleeces of a moſt ex- 
cellent quality, and great numbers of goats. The o- 
ther animals of Jura are about 100 ſtags; though theſe 
mult formerly have been much more numerous, as the 
original name of the iſland was Deir- ay, or the i/le of 
deer, ſo called by the Norwegians on account of the 
abundance of deer found in it. Here alſo Mr Pennant 
had ſome obſcure account of a worm that, in a leſs per- 
nicious degree, reſembles the ſuria infernalis * of Lin- 


nzus. The fillan, à little worm of Jura, ſmall as a * See Fri, 
in the Ar- 


thread, and not an inch in length, inſinuates itſelf un- 
der the ſkin, cauſes a redneſs and great pain, flies fwift- 
ly from place to place; but is cured by a poultice of 
cheeſe and honey. Of the mountains of Jura, thoſe from 
their ſhape called the paps, are the moſt remarkable. 
There are only three very large ones; the biggeſt, called 
Beinn-an-oir, or the mountain of gold, lies fartheſt to the 
north; the ſecond is called Beinn-ſheunta, or the hallowed 
mountain; and the third, Beinn-a-chaolois, or the moun- 
tain of the found, is the leaſt of the three. Mr Pennant 
aſcended the firſt with great labour and difficulty. It is 
compoſed of vaſt ſtones, covered with moſſes near the 
baſe ; but all above, bare and unconneRed with each 
other. The whole, he ſays, ſeems a cairn, the work of 
the ſons of Saturn. The grandeur of the proſpect 
from the top abundantly made amends for the fatigue 
of aſcending the mountain. Jura itſelf afforded a ſtu- 
pendous ſcene of rock, varied with innumerable little 
lakes. From the weft fide of the hill ran a narrow 
ſtripe of rock terminating in the ſea, and called % 


Aide of the old hag. To the ſouth appeared Ilay ex- 


tended like a map beneath his feet ; and beyond that 
the north of Ireland; to the eaſt two other iſlands, 
Cantyre, Arran, and the frith of Clyde bounded by 
Ayrſhire ; an amazing tract of mountains to the north- 
ealt as far as Ben-lomond; Skarba finiſhed the northern 
view; and over the weltern ocean were ſcattered Co- 
lonſay and Oranſay, Mull, Iona, and its neighbouring 
ifles ; and ſtill further, the long extents of Tirey and 
Col, juſt apparent. The other paps are ſeen very di- 
ſtinctly, but all of them inferior in height. Mr Banks 
and his friends mounted that to the ſouth, and found 
the height to be 2359 feet ; but this is far overtop- 
ped by Beinn-an-air. The ſtones of this mountain are 

white, 


PENDILX, 


white, a few red, quartzy, and compoſed of ſmall 

ains ; but ſome are breciated, or filled with cryſtal- 
fine kernels of an amethyſtine colour. The other ſtones 
of the iſland are, a cinereous ſlate, veined with red, and 
uſed here as a whet- ſtone; a micaceous ſand-ftone ; 
and between the ſmall iſles and Ardfin, a micaceous 
quartzy rock-ſtone. On the weſt fide of the iſſand 
there is an anchoring-place called Whitfarkin ; towards 
the north end is a bay called Da'l yaul; and on the 
' ſame coaſt is formed another riding-place for veſſels 
among ſeveral ſmall iſlands. Between the north end of 
Jura and the ſmall iſle of Skarba, there is a famous 
whirlpool, called Cory-Vrekan, from Brecan, ſon to a 
king of Denmark, who periſhed in this gulph. His 


body being caſt aſhore on the north fide of Jura, was 


buried in a cave, and his grave is ſtill diſtinguiſhed 
by a tombſtone and altar. In this vortex, which ex- 
tends about a mile in breadth, the ſea begins to boil 
and ferment with the tide of flood, increafing gradually 
to a number of whirlpools, which, in-the form of py- 
ramids, ſpout up the water with a great noiſe, as bigh 
as the maſt of a ſmall veſſel, agitated into ſuch a foam 
as makes the ſea appear white even at the diſtance of 
two leagues. About half flood the violence begins to 
decreaſe, and continues to do ſo till about half an hour 
aſter high-water: then it boils as before, till within an 
hour of low-water, when the ſmalleſt fiſhing-boat may 
croſs it without danger. 

Jura is furniſhed with many rivulets and ſprings of 
excellent water, and the air is remarkably healthy; its 
ſalubrity being increaſed by the high ſituation, perpe- 
tually fanned by breezes. It is, however, but ill-peo- 
pled ; and did not contain above 700 or 800 inhabi- 
tants at the time it was viſited by Mr Pennant. The 
women are prolific, and very often bear twins. The 
inhabitants live to a great age, and are liable to few 
diſtempers. Men of go can work; and there was then 
living a woman of 80, who could run down a ſheep. 
Then inhabitants are all Proteſtants, but addicted to 
ſome ſuperſtitions. The pariſh is ſuppoſed to be the 
largeſt in Great Britain, and the duty the moſt dan- 
gerous and troubleſome: it conſiſts of Jura, Oranſay, 
Colonſay, Skarba, and ſeveral little iſles divided by 
narrow and dangerous founds ; forming a length of 
not leſs than 60 miles; ſupplied by bal one miniſter 
and an aſſiſtant. 

The very old clans of Jura are the Mac-ilvuys, and 
the Mac-raines: but it ſeems to have changed maſters 
more than once. In 1549, Donald of Cantyre, Mac- 
guillayne of Doward, Mac-guillayne of Kinloch-buy, 
and Mac-duffie of Colonſay, were the proprietors : 
Mac- lean of Mull had alſo a ſhare in 1586. At preſent 
it belongs to the duke of Argyle, Mr Macneil of Co- 
lonſay, and Mr Campbell of Shavfield. | 

IVREA, an ancient and ftrong town of Italy, in 
Piedmont, and capital of Canavez, with a ftrong fort, 
a biſhop's ſee, the title of a marquiſate, and an ancient 
caſtle, It is ſubject to the king of Sardinia, and ſeat- 
ed on the river Doria between two hills, in E. Long. 

7. 48. N. Lat. 45. 12. 


JURIEU (Peter), an eminent French Proteſtant di- 
vine, called ironically by the papiſts the Goliath of the 
Proteſtants, was born in 1637. He was educated in 
England under his maternal uncle Peter du Moulin, 


and took orders in the Engliſh church: but, returning 
Vou. V. 
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to ſucceed his father as paſtor of a reformed congre- Ju 


UN 


gation at Mer in the dioceſe of Blois, he was made 
profeſſor of divinity and Hebrew at Sedan, where he 
acquired great reputation. 
from the Proteſtants, a profeſſorſhip of divinity was 
founded for him at Rotterdam ; and he was alſo ap- 
pointed minifter of the Walloon church in the ſame 
town : being now in a place of liberty, he gave full 
ſcope to an imagination naturally warm, and applied 
himſelf to ſtudy the book of Revelation, of which he 
fancied he had by a kind of inſpiration diſcovered the 
true meaning; a notion that led him to many enthuſi- 
aſtical conjectures. He was moreover ſo unfortunate 
as to quarrel with his beſt friends for oppoſing his vi- 
ſionary opinions, which produced violent diſputes be- 
tween him and Meſſrs Bayle and de Beauval. He died 
in 1713; and left a great number of eſteemed works 
behind him. 

JURISCONSULTUS, (1Ctzu:,) among the Ro- 
mans, was a perſon learned in the law; a maſter 
of the Roman juriſprudence ; who was conſulted on 
the interpretation of the laws and cuſtoms, and on 
the difficult points in law-ſuits. The fifteen books 
of the digeſts were compiled wholly from the an- 
ſwers or reports of the ancient juriſconſulti. Triboniĩa- 
nus, in deſtroying the 2000 volumes from whence 
the code and digeſt were taken, has deprived the 
public of a world of things, which would have given 
them light into the ancient office of the juriſconſulti. 
We ſhould ſcarce have known any thing beyond their 
bare names, had not Pomponius, who lived in the ſe- 
cond century, taken care to preſerve ſome circumſtances 
of their office. 

The Roman juriſconſulti ſeem to have been the ſame 
with our chamber-counſellors, who arrived at the ho- 
nour of being conſulted, through age and experience, 
but never pleaded at the bar. Their pleading advo- 
cates, or lawyers, never became juriſconſulti. See Ap- 
VOCATE. 

In the times of the commonwealth, the advocati had 
by much the more honourable employ ment, as being 
in the ready way to attain the higheſt preferments. 
They then deſpiſed the juriiconſulti, calling them in 
derifion formulariz and legulei, as having invented cer- 
tain forms and monoſyllables, in order to give their 
anſwers the greater appearance of gravity and my Gery. 
But in proceſs of time they became ſo much ellecmec, 
that they were called praudentes and /apientes, and the 
emperors appointed the judges to follow their advice. 
Auguſtus advanced them to be public officers of the 
empire ; ſo that they were no longer confined to the 
petty councils of private perſons. —Bern. Rutilius has 
written the lives of the moſt famous juriſconſulti who 
have lived within theſe 2000 years. 

JURISPRUDENCE, the ſcience of what is juſt or 
unjuſt; or the knowledge of laws, rights, cuſtoms, ſta- 
tutes, &c. neceſſary for the admiuiſtration of juſtice. 
See Law. | 

JURY, a certain number of men {worn to inquire 
into and try à matter of fact, and to declare the truth 
upon ſuch evidence as ſhall appear before them. 

Juries are, in theſe kingdoms, the ſupreme judges 
in all courts and in all cauſes in which either the life, 
property, or reputation, of any man is concerned: this 
is the diſlinguiſhing privilege of every Briton, and one 
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of the moſt glorious advantages of our conſtitution ; 
for as every one is tried by his peers, the meaneſt ſub- 
ject is as ſafe and as free as the greateſt. See the ar- 
ticle Tatar. | 

Juxy-Maſt, whatever is ſet up in room of a malt 
that has been loſt in a ſtorm or in an engagement, and 
to which a leſſer yard, ropes, and ſails, are affixed. 

JUS coxonms. See HurepiTArY Right, and Suc- 
CESSION. 

Jus Deliberandi, in Scots law, that right which an 
heir has, by law, of deliberating for a certain time 
whether he will repreſent his predeceſſor. See Law, 
No clxxx. 23. N 

Jus Devolutum, in Scots law, the right of the church, 
of prefenting a miniſter to a vacant pariſh, in caſe the 
patron ſhall negle& to uſe that — within the time 
limited by law. See Law, Ne clix. 9g. 

Jos Mariti, in Scots law, the right the huſband ac- 
quires to his wife's moveable eſtate, in virtue of the 
marriage. See Law, Ne cx. 7.—11. 

Jus Reliar, in Scots law, the right the wife has in 
the goods in communion, in caſe of the previous de- 
ceaſe of the huſband. See Law, ibid. 

Jus Præventionis, in Scots law, the preferable right 
of jariſdiction acquired by a court, in any cauſe to 
which other courts are equally competent, by having 
exerciſed the firſt act of juriſdiction. See Law, 
N? clvi. 5. 

1085 a ſportive kind of combat on horſeback, man 
againſt man, armed with lances. The word is by 
fome derived from the French jouſte, of the Latin juxta, 
becauſe the combatants fought near one another, Sal- 
maſius derives it from the modern Greek zouſtra, or 
rather r{v-g2, which is uſed in this ſenſe by Nicepho- 
rus Gregorius. Others derive it from ju/ta, which in 
the corrupt age of the Latin tongue was uſed for this 
<xerciſe, by reaſon it was ſuppoſed a more juſt and 
equal combat than the tournament, 

The difference between juſts and tournaments con- 
Aſs in this, that the latter is the genus, of which the 
former is only a ſpecies. Tournaments included all 
kinds of military ſports and engagements made out 
of gallantry and diverſion; Juſts were thoſe particu- 
lar combats where the parties were near each other, 
and engaged with lance and ſword. Add, that the tour- 
nament was frequently performed by a number of ca- 
valiers, who fought in a body: The juſt was a fingle 
combat of one man againſt another. Though the juſts 
were nſually made in tournaments, after a general ren- 
counter of all the cavaliers, yet they were ſometimes 
ingly, and independent of any tournament. See Touk- 
NAMENT, 

He who appeared for the firſt time at a juſt, for- 
feited his helm or caſque, unleſs he had forfeited be- 
fore at a tournament. 

JUSTEL (Chriſtopher), a learned counſellor, and 
ſecretary to the French king, was born at Paris, in 
1530, and applied himſelf to the ſtudy of eccleſiaſtical 
hiſtory. He maintained a correſpondence with the 
moſt learned men of his time, as archbiſhop Uſher, 
Sir Henry Spelman, Blondel, &c. till his death, which 
happened in 1649. He wrote, 1. The code of the 
canons of the church univerſal, and the councils of A- 
frica, with notes. 2. A genealogical hiſtory of the 
houſe of Auvergne. And, 3. Collections of Greek 
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and Latin canons, from ſeveral manuſcri i 8 
formed the Bibliotheca 7 canonici nana A Bt Juſtice; 


ed in 2 vols folio, by 
Ph Wks teal 

JusTeL (Henry), ſon of the foregoing, was bo 
Paris in 1620. U: became . oy counſellor 
tothe king; and was as diſtinguiſhed for his own learn. 
ing, as remarkable for encouraging it in others, He 
came to London in 1681, on the perſecution of the 
Proteſtants; and was made keeper of the royal library 
at St James's : which office he held till his death in 
1693, when he was ſucceeded by the famous Dr Bent. 
ley. He wrote ſeveral books, the titles of which may 
be ſeen in the Catalogue of the Bodleian library, 

JUSTICE, in a moral ſenſe, is one of the four car. 
dinal virtues, which gives every perſon his due. 

JusTice, in a legal ſenſe, a perſon deputed by the 
king to adminiſter juſtice to his ſubjects, whoſe autho. 
my ariſes from his deputation, and not by right of ma. 
giſtracy. 

Fountain of JusTice, one of the characters or attri- 
butes of the king. See PxtrROGATIVE. 

By the fountain of juſtice the law does not mean the 
author or original, but only the diſirthutor. Juſtice is 
not derived from the king, as from his free gift ; but 
he is the (teward of the public, to diſpenſe it to whom 
it is due. He is not the ſpring, but the reſervoir ; 
from whence right and equity are conducted, by a 
thouſand - os 4 to every individual. The original 
_ of judicature, by the fundamental principles of 

iety, is lodged in the ſociety at large: but as it 
would be impraQticable to render complete juſtice to 
every individual, by the people in their collective ca- 
pacity, therefore every nation has committed that 
power to certain ſele& magiſtrates, who with more eaſe 
and expedition can hear and determine complaints ; 
and in England this authority has immemorially been 
exerciſed by the king or his ſubſtitutes, He therefore 
has alone the right of erecting courts of judicature : 
for, though the conſtitution of the kingdom hath en- 
truſted him with the whole executive power of the 
laws, it is impoſſible, as- well as improper, that he 
ſhould perſonally carry into execution this great and 
extenſive truſt : it is conſequently neceſſary, that courts 
ſhould be erected, to aſſiſt him in executing this power; 
and equally neceſſary, that, if ere&ed, they ſhould be 
ereted by his authority. And hence it is, that all 
juriſdictions of courts are either mediately or imme» 
diately derived from the crown, their proceedings run 
generally in the king's name, they paſs under his ſeal, 
and are executed by his officers. 

It is probable, and almoſt certain, that in very ear- 
ly times, before our conſtitution arrived at its full per- 
fection, our kings in perſon often heard and deter- 


illiam Voet and our author's 


"mined cauſes between party and party. But at pre- 


ſent, by the long and uniform uſage of many ages, 
our kings have delegated their whole judicial power to 
the judges of their | Evie courts ; which are the grand 
depoſitary of the fundamental laws of the kingdom, 
and have gained a known and ſtated juriſdiction, re- 
gulated by certain and eſtabliſhed rules, which the 
crown itſelf cannot now alter but by a& of parliament. 
And, in order to maintain both the dignity and inde- 
pendence of the judges in the ſuperior courts, it is. en- 
acted by the ſtatute 13 W. III. c. 2. that their com- 

miſſions 
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miſſions ſhall be made (not, as formerly, durante bene 
lacito, but) guamdiu bene ſe geſſerint, and their ſa- 
aries aſcertained and eſtabliſhed ; but that it may be 
lawful to remove them on the addreſs of both hovſes of 
parliament. And now, by the noble improvements of 
that law in the ſtatute of 1 Geo. III. c. 23. enacted 
at the earneſt recommendation of the king himſelf 
from the throne, the judges are continued in their of- 
fices during their good behaviour, notwithſtanding an 
demiſe of the crown (which was formerly held imme- 
mediately to vacate their ſeats), and their full ſalaries 
are abſolutely ſecured to them during the continuance 
of their commiſſions ; his majeſty having been pleafed 
to declare, that © he Jooked upon the independence 
and uprightneſs of the judges, as eſſential to the im- 
partial adminiſtration of juſtice ; as one of the beſt 
ſecurities of the rights and liberties of his ſubjects; 
and as moſt conducive to the honour of the crown.” 
In criminal proceedings, or proſecutions for offen- 
ces, it would ſtill be a higher abſurdity, if the 2 
perſonally ſat in judgment; becauſe in regard to theſe 
he appears in another capacity, that of proſecutor. All 
offences are either againſt the king's peace, or his 
crown and dignity z and are ſo laid in every indict- 
ment, For though in their conſequences they gene- 
rally ſeem (except in the caſe of treaſon and a very few 
others) to be rather offences againſt the kingdom than 
the king; yet, as the public, which is an inviſible bo- 
dy, has delegated all its power and rights, with regard 
to the execution of the laws, to one viſible magiſtrate, 
all affronts to that power, and breaches of thoſe rights, 
are immediately offences _ him, to whom they 
are ſo delegated by the public. He is therefore the 
proper perſon to proſecute for all public offences and 
breaches of the peace, being the perſon injured in the 
eye of the law. And this notion was carried fo far in 
the old Gothic conſtitution, (wherein the king was 
bound by his coronation oath to conſerve the peace), 
that in caſe of any forcible injury offered to the perſon 


of a fellow · ſubject, the offender was accuſed of a kind 


of perjury, in having violated the king's coronation 
oath 3 dicebatur fregiſſe juramentum regis juratum. 
And hence alſo ariſes another branch of the preroga- 
tive, that of pardoning offences ;. for it is reaſonable, 
that he only who is injured ſhould have the power of 
forgiving. See ParDoN. | 

In this diſtin& and ſeparate exiſtence of the judicial 
power, in a peculiar body of men, nominated indeed, 
but not removeable at pleaſure, by the crown, conſiſts 
one main preſervative of the public liberty; which 
cannot ſubſiſt long in any Rate, unleſs the adminiſtra- 
tion of common Juſtice be in ſome degree ſeparated 
both from the legiſlative and alſo from the executive 
power. Were it joined with the legiſlative, the life, 
liberty, and property, of the ſubje& would be in-the 
hands of arbitrary judges, whoſe deciſions would be 
then regulated only by their own Spinions, and not 
by any fundamental principles of law ; which, though 
legiſlators may depart from, yet judges are bound to 
obſerve. Were it joined with the executive, this union 
might ſoon be an over-balance for the legiſlative. For 
which reaſon, by the ſtatute of 16 Car. o. 10. which 
aboliſhed the court of ſtar- chamber, effectual care is 
taken to remove all judicial power out of the hands of 
the King's privy- council; who, as then was evident 
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from recent inſtances, might ſoon be inclined to pro- Juſtice: 
nounce that for law, which was moſt agreeable to the 


. 


** or his officers. Nothing therefore is more to 
e avoided ia a free conſtitution, than uniting the pro- 
vinces of a judge and a miniſter of ſtate. And indeed, 
that the abſolute power, claimed and exereiſed in a- 
neighbouring nation, is more tolerable than that of. 
the eaſtern empires, is in à great meaſure owing to- 
their having veſted the judicial power in their parlia- 
ments, a body ſeparate and diſtinct from both the le- 
giſlative and executive: and, if ever that nation reco- 
vers its former liberty, it will owe it to the efforts of 
thoſe aſſemblies. In Turky, where every thing is cen- 
tered 1n the ſultan or his miniſters, deſpotic power is 
in its meridian, and wears a more dreadful aſpect. 

A conſequence of this prerogative is the legal ubi- 
quity of the king, His majeſty, in the eye of the law, 
is always preſent ia all his courts, though he cannot 
perſonally diſtribute juſtice, His judges are the mir- 
ror by which the king's image is reflected. It is the 
regal office, and not the royal perſon, that is always 
preſent in court, always ready to undertake proſecu- 
tions, or pronounce judgment, for the benefit and 
protection of the ſubject. And from this ubiquity. it 
follows, that the king can never be nonſuit ; for 2 
nonſuit is the deſertion of the ſuit or action by the non- 
appearance of the plaintive in court. For the ſame 
reaſon allo, in the forms of legal proceedings, the 
king 1s not ſaid to appear by his attorney, as other 
men do; for he always appears, in contemplation of 
law, in his own proper perſon. 

From the ſame original, of the king's being the 
fountain of juſtice, we may alſo deduce the preroga- 
tive of iſſuing proclamations, which is veſted in the 
king alone. See PROCLAMATION. 

JUSTICITA, MALABAR-NUT ; a genus of the mo- 
nogynia order, belonging to the diandra claſs of 
plants, There are 19 ſpecies, all of them natives of 
the Eaſt Indies, growing many feet high; ſome a- 
dorned with fine large leaves, others with ſmall nar- 
row ones, and all of them with monopetalous ringent 
flowers. Only two ſpecies are cultivated in our gar- 
dens, viz. the adhatoda or common Malabar-nut, 
and the hyſſopifolia or ſnap-tree. The firit grows ten 
or twelve feet high, with a {ſtrong woody ſtem, branch- 
ing out widely all around; Ss large, lanceolate, 
oval leaves, placed oppoſite z and from the ends of the 
branches ſhort ſpikes of white lowers, with dark ſpots. 
having the helmet of the corolla concave. Ihe ſecond 
hath a ſhrubby ſtem branching from the bottom pyra- 
midally three. or four feet high; ſpear-ſnaped, nar- 
row, entire leaves, growing oppoſite; and white Powers, 
commonly by threes, from the fides of the branches; 
ſucceeded by capſules, which burſt. open with elaitic 
force for the diſcharge of the ſeeds ; whence the name 
of ſnap · tree. Both ſpecies flower here in ſummer, but 
never produce any fruit. They are propagated by 
layers and cuttings, and require the ſame treatment 
with other tender exotics. 

JUSTICIAR, in the old Engliſh laws, an officer 
inſtituted by William the Conqueror, as the chief of- 
ficer of ſtate, who principally determined in all caſes 
civil and criminal. He was called in Latin Capital; 
N totius Anglic. For Jusriciax in Scot- 

nd, fee Law, Ne clvi. 10.— 12, 

22 8 2 IV. 


Juſticiary 


Juſtivian, 


+ 3 
JUSTICTARY, or Court of Jus rterAxr, in Scot- 


land. See Law, Ne clvi. 10--12. | 
JUSTIN, a celebrated hiſtorian, lived, according 


to the moſt probable opinion, in the ſecond century, 


under the reign of Antoninus Pius. He wrote, in 
elegant Latin, an abridgement of the hiſtory of Tro- 
gus Pompeius; comprehendiag the actions of almoſt 
all nations, from Ninus the founder of the Aſſyrian 
empire, to the emperor Auguſtus. The original 
work, to the regret of the learned, is loſt: this a- 
bridgement, being written in a polite and elegant 
ſtyle, was probably the reaſon why that age neglected 
the original. The beſt editions of Juſtin are, ad uſum 
Delphini, in 4to, and cum notis variorum et Gronovii, 
in 8vo. 

Jvsrix (St.) commonly called Fuſtin Martyr, one 
of the earlieſt and mot learned writers of the ealtern 
church, was born at Neapolis, the ancient Sechem of 
Paleſtine. Hisfather Priſcus, a Gentile Greek, bronght 
him up in bis own religion, and had him educated in 
all the Grecian learning. To complete his ſtudies he 
travelled to Egypt; and followed the ſeQ of Plato, 
with whoſe intellectual notions he was much pleaſed. 
But one day, walking by the ſea-ſide, wrapt in con- 
templation, he was met by a grave ancient perſon, 


of a venerable aſpeR ; who, — into diſcourſe with 


him, turned the converſation by degrees from the ex- 
cellence of Platoniſm to the ſuperior perfection of 
Chriftianity ; and reaſoned ſo well, as to raiſe in him 
an ardent curioſity to inquire into the merits of that 
religion; in conſequence of which inquiry, he was 
converted about the year 132. On his embracing 
that religion, he quitted neither the profeſſion nor the 
habit of a philoſopher: but a perſecution breakin 
out under Antoninus, he compoſed An apology for the 
Chriſtians; and afterwards preſented another to the 
emperor Marcus Aurelius, in which he vindicated the 
innocence and holineſs of the Chriſtian religion, againſt 
Creſcens, a Cynic philoſopher, and other calumnia- 
tors. He did honour to Chriſtianity by his learning 
and the purity of his manners; and ſuffered martyr- 
dom ia 167, Beſides his two Apologies, there are 
{till extant his Dialogue with Trypho, a Jew; two 
treatiſes addreſſed to the Gentiles, and another on the 
unity of God. Other works are alſo aſcribed to him. 
The beſt editions of St Juſtin are thoſe of Robert 
Stephens, in 1551 and 2571, in Greek and Latin: 
that of Morel, in Greek and Latin, in 1656 ; and that 
of Don Prudentius Marandus, a learned Benedictine, 
in 1742, in folio. His ſtyle is plain, and void of all 
ornament, | 3h | 
_ JUSTINIAN I. fon of Juſtin the elder, was made 
Czſar and Auguſtus in 527, and ſoon after emperor. 
He conquered the Perſians by Beliſarius his general, 
and exterminated the Vandals; regained Africa; ſub- 
dued the Goths in Italy; defeated the Moors; and 
reſtored the Roman empire to its primitive glory. See 
(Hiſtory of) ConsTaxnTiINOPLE, ne 98, — 102. and 
ITaLy, no 12. &c. 

The empire being now in the full enjoyment of a 
profound peace and tranquillity, Juſtinian made the 


beſt uſe of it, by collecting the immenſe variety and 


number of the Roman laws into one body. To this 
end, he ſclected ten of the moſt able lawyers in the 
empire; who, reviſing the Gregorian, Theodoſian, 
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and Hermogenian codes, compiled one body, called justus. af 


Codex Fuſlinianus, This may be called the „att. 


law, as conlifting of the reſeripts of the emperors, Jutland, 
— 


But the reduction of the other part was a much more 
difficult taſk : it was made up of the deciſions of the 
judges and other magiſtrates, together with the au- 
thoritative opinions of the moſt eminent lawyers ; all 
which lay ſcattered, without any order, in no leſs than 
2000 volumes and upwards. Theſe were reduced to 
the number of 50; but ten years were ſpent in the re- 
duction. However, the delign was completed in the 
year 553, and the name of Dige/ts or Pandect, given 
to it. Beſides theſe, for the uſe chiefly of young ſtu- 
dents in the law to facilitate that ſtudy, Juſtinian or- 
dered four books of inſtitutes to be drawn up, con- 
taining an abſtract or abridgement of the text of all 
the laws: and, laſtly, the laws of modern date, poſte- 
rior to that of the former, were thrown into one vo- 
2 in the year 541, called the Novelle, or New 
ode. 

This emperor died in the year 565, aged 83, in 
the 39th of his reign, after having built a great num- 
ber of churches; particularly the famous Sancta So- 
phia at Conſtantinople, which is eſteemed a maſter - 
piece of architecture. | 

JUSTINIANI (St Laurence), the fir patriarch 
of Venice, was born there, of a noble family, in 1381. 
He was a very pious prelate, and died in 1485; he 
left ſeveral pieces of piety, which were printed toge- 
ther at Lyons in 1568, in one volume folio, with his 
life prefixed by his nephew. Clement VII. beatified 
him in 1524, and he was canonized by Alexander VIII, 
in 1690. | 

JusTix14an1 (Bernard), was born at Venice in 
1408. He obtained the ſenator's robe at the age of 
19, ſerved the republic in ſeveral embaſſies, and was 
elected procurator of St Mark in 1474. He was a 
learned man, and wrote the hiſtory of Venice, with 
ſome other works of confiderable merit ; and died 
in 1498. 

JusTix14x1 (Auguſtin), biſhop of Nebo, one of 
the molt learned men of his time, was deſcended from 
a branch of the ſame noble family with the two fore- 
going; and was born at Genoa in 1480. He aſſiſted 
at the fifth council of Lateran, where he oppoſed ſome 
articles of the concordat *between France and the 
court of Rome, Francis I. of France made him his 
almoner; and he was for five years regius profeſſor of 
Hebrew at Paris. He returned to 3 in 1522, 
where he diſcharged all the duties of a good prelate; 
and learning and piety flouriſhed in his dioceſe. He 

eriſhed at ſea in his paſſage from Genoa to Nebbio, 
in 1536. He compoſed ſeveral pieces; the moſt con- 
ſiderable of which is, P/alterium Hebræum, Græcum, 
Arabicum, et Chaldeum, cum tribus Latinis inter- 
pretationibus et gloſſis. This was the firſt pſalter 
of the kind printed; and there is alſo aſcribed to 
the ſame prelate a tranſlation of Maimonides's More 
Nevochim. 15 

JUTES, the ancient inhabitants of Jutland in 
Denmark. | 

JUTLAND, a large peninſula, which makes the 

rincipal part of the kingdom of Denmark. It is 
ans > on the ſouth-eaſt by the duchy of Holſtein, 
and is ſurrounded on the other ſides by the German 
ocean 
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and the ſoil is fertile in corn and paſtures, which feed 
a great number of beeves, that are ſent to Germany, 
Holland, and elſewhere. This was anciently called 
the Cimbrian Cher/oneſus, and is ſuppoſed to be the 
country from whence the Saxons came into England. 
It is divided into two parts, called North and South Fut- 
land : the latter is the duchy of Sleſwiek, and lies 
between North Jutland and the duchy of Holſtein ; 
and the duke of that name is in poſſeſſion of part of 
it, whoſe capital town is Gottorp, for which reaſon 
the ſovereign is called the duke of Hotzin Gottorp. 

JUVENAL (Decius Junius), the celebrated Ro- 
man ſatyriſt, was born about the beginning of the 
emperor Claudian's reign, at Aquinum in Campania. 
His father was probably a freed-man, who, being 
rich, gave him a liberal education, and, agreeably to 
the taſte of the times, bred him up to eloquence z in 
which he made a great progreſs, firſt under Fronto 
the grammarian, and afterwards, as 1s generally con- 
jeQured, under Quintilian ; after which he attended 
the bar, and made-a diſtinguiſhed figure there for 
many years by his eloquence. In the practice of 
this profeſſion he had improved his fortune and interelt 
at Rome before he turned his thoughts to poetry, 
the very ſtyle of which, in his ſatires, ſpeaks a long 
habit of declamation; ſubactum redolent declamatorem, 
ſay the critics. It is ſaid, he was above 40 years of 
age when he recited his firſt eſſay to a ſmall audience 
of his friends; but, being encouraged by their ap- 
plavſe, he ventured a greater publication: which 
reaching the ears of Paris, Domitian's favourite at 
that time, though but a pantomime player, whom our 
ſatyriſt had ſeverely inſulted, that minion made his 
complaint to the emperor ; who ſent him thereupon 
into baniſhment, under pretence of giving him the 
command of a cohort in the army, which was quar- 
tered at Pentapolis, a city upon the frontiers of E- 
gypt and Libya, 

After Domitian's death, our ſatiriſt returned to Rome, 
ſufficiently cautioned, not only againſt attacking the 
characters of thoſe in power, under arbritrary princes, 
but againſt all perſonal reflections upon the great men 
then living ; and therefore he thus wiſely concludes 
the debate he is ſuppoſed to have maintained for a 
while, with a friend, on this head, in the firſt ſatire, 
which ſeems to be the firſt that he wrote after his ba- 
niſhment : | 

Experiar quid concedatur in ills 

Quorum Flaminia tegitur cinis atque Latina. 
„J will try what liberties I may be allowed with 
thoſe whoſe aſhes lie under the Flaminian and Latin 
ways,” along each fide of which the Romans of the 
firſt quality uſed to be buried. It is believed that he 
lived till the reign of Adrian, in 128. There are 
till extant 16 of his ſatires, in which he diſcovers 
great wit, firength, and keenneſs in his language: 
but his ſtyle is not perfectly natural, and the obſce- 
nities with which theſe ſatires were filled render the 
reading of them dangerovs to youth. 

JUVENCUS (Caius Vecticus Aquilinus), one of 
the firſt of the Chriſtian poets, was born of an illuſt- 
rious family in Spain. About the year 320 he put 
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javenal, ocean and the Baltic ſea. It is about 180 miles in 
juvercus: length from north to ſouth, and 50 in breadth from 
caſt to welt. The air is very celd, but wholeſome; 
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the life of Jeſus Chriſt into Latin verſe, of which he Juxon, 


compoſed four books. In this work he followed al- 
molt word for word the text of the four evangeliſts : 
but his verſes are written in a bad taſte ; and his La- 


tin is not pure. 


JUXON (Dr William), born at Chiceſter in 1682, 


was bred at Merchant-Taylor's ſchool, and from 
thence elected into St John's college, Oxford, of 
which he became preſident. King Charles I. made 
him biſhop of London; and, in 1635, promoted him 
to the polt of lord high treaſurer of England. The 
whole nation, and eſpecially the nobility, were greatly 
offended at this high office being given to a clergy- 
man; but he behaved ſo well in the adminiſtration, as 
ſoon put a ſtop to all the clamour raiſed againſt him, 
This place he held no longer than the 17th of May 
1641, when he prudently reſigned the ſtaff, to avoid 
the ſtorm which then threatened the court and the 
clergy. In the following February, an a& paſſed de- 
priving the biſhops of their votes in parliament, and 
incapacitating them from any temporal juriſdiction. 
In theſe leading ſteps, as well as the total abolition of 
the epiſcopal order which followed, he was involved 
with his brethren ; but neither as biſhop nor as trea- 
ſurer was a fingle accuſation brought againſt him in 
the long parliament. During the civil wars, he reſided 
at his palace at Fulham, where his meek, inoffenſive; 
and genteel behaviour, notwithſtanding his remaining 
ſteady in his loyalty to the king, procured him the vi- 
ſits of the principal perſons of the oppoſite party, and 
reſpect from all. In 1648, he attended on his maje- 
ſty at the treaty in the iſle of Wight; and, by his 
| vo defire, waited upon him at Cotton-houſe, 

eſtminſter, the day after the commencement of his 
trial ; during which he frequently viſited him in the 
office of a ſpiritual father, and his majeſty declared he 
was the greateſt comfort to him in that afflictive ſitua- 
tion. He likewiſe attended his majeſty on the ſcaf- 


fold, where the king taking off his cloak and George, 


gow him the latter : after the execution, our pious 
iſhop took care of the body, which he accompanied 
to the royal chapel at Windſor, and ftood ready with 
the common prayer book in his hands, to perform the 
laſt ceremony for the king; but was prevented by co- 
lonel Whichcot, governor of the caſtle. —He conti- 
nued in the quiet poſſcſhon of Fulham-palace till the 
enſuing year 1649, when he was deprived, having been 
ſpared longer than any of his brethren. He then re- 
tired to his own eſtate in Glouceſterſhire, where he li- 
ved in privacy, till the reſtoration, when he was pre- 
ſented to the ſee of Canterbury ; and in the little time 
he enjoyed it, expended, in buildings and reparations 
at Lambeth- palace and Croydon-houle, near 15,0001, 
He died in 1663; having bequeathed oO l. to St 
John's college, and to other charitable uſes near 
5cool. He publiſhed a Sermon on Luke xviiii. 31. and 
Some conſiderations upon the act of unifornity. 

IVY, in botany. See HED ERA. 

IXIA, in botany, a genus of the monogyma order, 
belonging to the triandria claſs of plants. There are 
ſeveral ſpecies, conſiſting of herbaceous, tuberous, and 
bulbous-rooted flowery perennials, from one to twa 
feet high, terminated by hexpetalous flowers of diffe- 
rent „ dg They are propagated by ofi-ſets, which 
ſhould be taken off in ſummer at the decay 2 the 

caves; 
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Txion, 
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leaves : but as all the plants of this genus are natives 
of warm climates, few of them can bear the open air of 
this country in winter, 

IXION, in fabulous hiſtory, king of the Lapithæ, 
married Dia the daughter of Deionius, to whom he 
refuſed to give the * nuptial preſents. Deio- 
nius in revenge took from him his A when Ixion, 
diſſembling his reſentment, invited his father-in-law to 
a feaſt, and made him fall through a trap-door into a 
burning furnace, in which he was immediately con- 
ſumed. Ixion being afterwards ſtung with remorſe 
for his cruelty, ran mad; on which Jupiter, in com- 
2 not only forgave him, but took him up into 

eaven, where he had the impiety to endeavour to 
corrupt Juno. Jupiter, to be the better aſſured of 
his guilt, formed a cloud in the reſemblance of the 
goddeſs, upon which Ixion begat the centaurs: but 
boaſting of his happineſs, Jove hurled him down to 
Tartarus, where he lies fixed on a wheel encompaſſed 
with ſerpents, which turns without ceaſing. 

JYNX, in ornithology, a genus of birds belonging 
to the order of accipitres. Of this genus there is only 
one known ſpecies, called, from its ſingular manner of 
twiſting its head about, wry-neck. 4 Nature, (ſays Mr 
Pennant), by the elegance of its penciling the colours 
of this bird, bath made ample amends for their want 
of ſplendor. Its plumage is marked with the plaineſt 
kinds. A lift of black and ferruginous ſtrokes divides 
the top of the head and back. The fides of the head 
and neck are aſh-coloured, beautifully traverſed with 
fine lines of black and reddiſh brown. The quill- 
feathers are duſky; but each web is marked with ruſt- 
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coloured ſpots. 'The chin and breaſt zre of a light yel. 
lowiſh brown, adorned with ſharp pointed bars of black, 
The tail conſiſts of ten feathers, broad at their ends 
and weak; of a pale aſh colour, powdered with black 
and red, and marked with four equidiſtant bars of black, 
The tongue is long and cylindric; for the ſame uſe ag 
that of the woodpecker, The toes are alſo diſpoſed 
the ſame way. The bill is ſhort, weak, and a little ar. 
cuate. The irides are of a yellowiſh hazel, 

„The wry-neck we believe to be a bird of paſſage, 
appearing here in the ſpring before the cuckoo. The 
Welſh confider it as the forerunner or ſervant of that 
bird, and call it Gwaz y geg, or the cuckoo's attendant : 
the Swedes regard it in the ſame light. The food of 
this ſpecies is inſects; but chiefly ants, for on exami- 
nation we found the ſtomach of one filled with their 
remains. As the tongue of this bird, like that of the 
ant-bear or tamandria, is of an enormous length ; it 
poſlibly not only makes uſe of it to pick thoſe iuſects 
out of their retreat, but like that quadruped may lay 
it acroſs their path, and when covered with ants draw 
it into its mouth. Its weight is one ounce and a quar- 
ter: the length ſeven inches; the breadth 11. It takes 
its name from a manner it has of turning its head back 
to the ſhoulders; eſpecially when terrified; it has alſo 
the faculty of erecting the feathers of the head like 
thoſe of the jay. Its note is like that of the keſtril, a 

uick-repeated ſqueak. Its eggs are white, and have 
fo thin a ſhell that the yolk may be ſeen through it. 
This bird builds in the hollows of trees, making its 
neſt of dry graſs, in which we have counted nine 


young. 
IS 
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Dix ECTIONs for placing the PLA rEs in this VoLUmE. 


Number of Number of 
Plates. Plates. | 

129, or Plate CXV. To face Page 3222 || 160, or Plate CXLIV. To face Page 3586 
130 2d CXV. 3257 || 161 CXLV. . - - 3588 
131 CXVI. 0 £263 CXLVI. - . 3594 
132 24 CXVI. T 33 163 CXLVII. - - - 3600 
133 CXVII. 164 CXLVIII ö - - 3604 

to to = 3368 || 165 CXLIX 810 
151 CXXXV. 166 CL. e 3 

152 CXXXVI. 167 CLI. - - - - 3612 
153 CXXXVII. Z 2 || 268 21 CLI. - . - 3688 
154 CXXXVIII. ; 3372 || 169 W © 
I55 CXXXIX. 170 CLIII : 
156 -. . ap - 3420 (477 CLIV. 1 3793 
157 CXLI. 2 CLV. 
158 CXLII. 1 CLVI. An 
159 CXLIII. - - 3474 1174 CLVIL - - - 3836 


In all, 46 Plates for this Volume. 
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